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PREFACE. 


Tae only explanation required by the following pages is, perhaps, a brief account of 
the manner in which they came into my possession. Driven, for change of air, into a 
distant county, after a long and severe illness, I accepted the hospitality of a friend liv- 
ing in one of those beautiful villages which are to be found in no other country than our 
own. The castellated cottage of my hostess, half-smothered in creeping roses, white 
jasmine, and passion-flowers, stood midway upon a gentle slope which formed the 
southward boundary of the village-green; the gray old church, overtopped by three 
venerable yews, and surrounded by its humble gravestones, joined the shrubberies on 
the east; snug cottages, with each its fenced-in garden, and its group of fruit-trees, 
were scattered along the base of a low range of hills, clothed with beeches; and, at an 
easy walk from the hamlet, rose a stately mansion, with an extensive park, stocked 
with deer, and rich in timber. This noble property was inhabited by a widow lady, 
whose extraordinary matron-beauty startled me when I saw her, for the first time, at 
the village-church ; and induced inquiries on my part, to which the replies only served 
to increase my curiosity. I was told that she was immensely rich, profusely and un- 
weariedly charitable, but that a dark shadow hung over her former life, by which, even 
now, her mood and manner were occasionally influenced. 

Her circle was limited, for she would not tolerate mere acquaintance ; and some of 
the families of the neighborhood shrank from decided friendship with an individual who 
might compromise them, although her hair had become gray, and that her lofty figure 
was somewhat bowed beneath the pressure of tine. 

From her own hand I received this written record of the past, only a week or two 
before her death; and I give it (with her permission) to the world, in all confidence 
that such a transcript of the real struggles of a woman’s mind, and of the actual trials 
of a woman’s life, will present more lasttng and wholesome interest than the romantie 
creations of fiction, or the poetical miseries of a merely fertile fancy. 


March, 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 po not know why I am about to write my 
own memoirs. It is said that a blind man 
should not judge of colors, but I am by no 
means inclined to submit to the truth of the 
sentiment. Why should not a ci-devant beauty, 
reduced to a tour de téte and metallic teeth, be 
able to lay bare the intricate recesses of a 
pretty woman’s heart, because that woman may 
chance to have been herself? Perhaps it is 
merely to prove the invalidity of the proverb 
that I have conceived the project of recording 
my own confessions; and it is very possible 
that I may, in this, be about as wise as the boy 
who thrust his hand into a wasp’s nest, to se- 
cure the honey before any one else could appro- 
priate the prize; but l have at least tite conso- 
lation of feeling that I can only be canvassed 
and condemned in effigy, for I have far too 
much respect for the tranquillity of my old age 
to appear on the title-page of a book; and the 
success of my afternoon nap, or my evening 
rubber, will consequently run no risk of being 
periled by the comments and criticism of the 
public ; or the guesses and gossipry of my own 
immediate circle, who will at once find a reply 
to their suspicions when they look me in the 
face. 

Heroes, monarchs, and statesmen (I place the 
heroes in advance advisedly) have bards and 
historians to sing and say all their great deeds; 
therefore, it is truly an excess of self-immola- 
tion when they meddle with the work, and rub 
in the shadows of the picture as a pastime; 
and an equal folly when they take pen in hand, 
for the purpose of broadening the lights. In the 
first case, all the world laugh at them as fools, 
for having betrayed their own poor and petty 
weaknesses; while in the second it is still 
worse, inasmuch as no one believes one sylla- 
ble of the self-laudatory labor, which to all, 
save the workman, appears to be a mere web of 
egotism and fatuity. 
from being the case with that potent and influ- 
ential portion of the creation entitled pretty 
women. Where lives the man who could un- 
dertake the biography of one of these? He 
can talk of well-fought battles, intriguing cab- 


This, however, is far | 





1 detected school-boy, did he ever, attempt so im- 


possible a feat. 

I can give another reason, also, for thus vol- 
unteering a record of the past in its relation to 
myself. The world has run wild, of late years, 
upon biographies and auto-biographies. Every 
class of society has contributed its quota to 
satisfy the curiosity of ‘‘a discerning public ;” 
and each succeeding triplicate of volumes has 
been received with welcome. From the quaint 
sketching of dear old Pepys, and the sonorous 
periods of stately Clarendon, to the ‘‘ dramatic 
twaddle” of Miss Burney, and the professional 
sallies and struggles of defunct players, nothing 
appears to have come amiss; and this is just 
as it should be. 

“The proper study of mankind is man ;” 


and it acquires an additional zest when we 
have reason to apprehend (as must frequently 
be the case) that we were never intended to 
have the opportunity of doing it at all. How 
many “sayings and doings,” meant for the se- 
clusion of home ; how many opinions and sen- 
timents, uttered only for the privacy of the 
family circle; how many letters, scratched off 
a tutto volo da penna, have been put to press, 
injurious to the memory of the dead, and painful 
to the feelings of the living! 

For my own part, whenever I meet with an 
advertised announcement of the forthcoming 
“ biography” or “ memoirs” of some deceased 
celebrity, whether noble, political, literary, fash- 
ionable, or dramatic, I am invariably Jost in as 
tonishment at the reckless courage of the indi- 
vidual who left such a task of delicacy and diffi- 
culty to be performed by others ; when, at the 
expense of a little labor, he conld have accom- 
plished it himself, adducing his own mc‘ives, and 
assigning his own reasons, for a thousand ac 
tions which must inevitably suffer from miscon- 
struction. 

If then such false readings may and must 
be the result of the interference of a second 
person in the written lives of statesmen, poets, 
and players, what had Z to expect, if I left my 
motives, reasons, actions, and impulses, to be 
decided upon by others? Truly, a pretty woman 
resolved (as I am) to be frank, and trutbful, 
and honest, has more than sufficient cause to 


inets, Court-gossip, or party measures ; but what , apprehend a host of evil judgments, not only 
knows he about flirtations, or palpitations, or | from one sex, but from both; and can, there- 


heart-economy ! 
raise one veil after another, cach as mysterious 
as that of Vesta, so as to lay bare the myriad 
taysteries ofa woman’s spirit ? 

Pooh! pooh! Man, all self-sufficient as he es- 
teems himself, would deserve the fate of the 


| 


How can he undertake to | fore, ill afford to leave herself without that best 


of all advocacy—her own. An acknowledged 
beauty, like the turquoise-flowering flax, is 
marked, even from the first years of her bloom. 
ing girlhood, for future appreciation; the germ 
is the index of the maturity; but she must be 
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wel immersed in the stagnant waters of envy 
and maliciousness, and well beaten by the 
cudgels of jealousy and misconstruetion, be- 
fore she is deemed fitied for the uses of the 
world; and the parallel holds good to the last; 
for neither the beauty nor the flax is estimated 
at its real value, until all that charmed the eye 
has been destroyed, and that nothing is left but 
the .good tough fibre which may render their 
available qualities serviceahle ta others. 

Let no one imagine, however, that I deem it 
expedient to offer an apology for these my con- 
fessions. Far from it. I eonsider that I am 
doing the world a service by their transcription. 
Ny own sex may learn better to analyze their 
feelings and actions by the perusal, and the 
other to be less ready to misjudge both. 

Of this I ain well assured, that men, in the 
aggregate, can form no just or correct idea of 
the trials and struggles of a woman's life. It is 
an admitted conventionalism, that the world 
Was made for man, and home for woman. Be 
it so, on the broad basis upon which it should 
be understood. Let the stronger and the halder 
portion of creation strive and wrestle with the 
ocean-waves of public life: they are the best 
fitted to its duties ; but Jet them not imagine 
that there ean be no “ death from drowning” 
in the mere placid-seeming river. The violence 
of the cataract corrodes but slightly the face of 
the rock over which it pours its impetuous 
volume; but the slow and monotonons dropping 
of the domestit drain wears a deep hollow in 
the surface of ti e stone upon which it falls. 

Now and then we hear of a suicide in what 
is called “ genteel life ;" and it is always a man 
who has had recourse to the razor or the pistol 
—the moral coward'’s remedy for worldly dis- 
appointment. No woman, save among the more 
degraded of the sex (except, indeed, in very 
rare instances, where she commits self-destruc- 
tion in conjunction with a lover or a husband, 
and cannot, consequently, be correctly esteemed 
a free agent, but rather as acting under a tan- 
gible and controlling influence), ever contem- 
plates such a method of release from trial; and 
thus the obituary of the year teems with cases 
of female consumption and heart-coimplaint. 
Ay, truly ! “tis no misnomer—heart-complaint ! 
—where the thread is most worn, there it 
breaks; and the ‘weaker vessel” carries her 
sorrows With her to the grave, and hides them 
there. 

But the word grave has startled me! T have 
no intention to moralize. My hfe contains ils 
own moral. 1 will leave men to their seli- 
satisfied view of the economy of human nature. 
[t is, at best, a very harmless egotism: for they 
are no sooner in carc or in necessity, than they, 
one and all, recant their error—at least, until 
they no longer require counsel or consolation ; 
ain) this fact may well make women simile at 
their delusion, and forgive it. 

Thus much by way of preface. 

My father vas a wealthy merchant. Of a 
highly respectable but impoverished family, he 
had received for all portion an admirable com- 
mercial education, and a recominendatory letter 
tu one of the first establishments in London. 

Unlike such missives in general, which are 
cominonly “hought off” by a family dinner, 
ar “thrown off” with an apology, the docu- 


ment in question procured for him a high stoos 
in the oftice of the Messieurs Osbaldiston, and 
a daily seat at their table, while his own good 
and useful qualities did the rest. 

There was, I believe, some distant relation- 
ship between the principals and their young 
clerk, which doubtless cemented the connec- 
tion; but, be that as it may, thus much is 
certain, that my father had not been more than 
five years in their counting-house, when he was 
intrusted with a mission of great importance to 
the West-Indies; of which he acquitted him- 
self so skilfully, that the brothers, on his return, 
felt that they could offer to him no recompense 
more adequate than a share in their gigantic 
establishment. They were no longer young 
men: began to prefer port wine to burgundy, 
and a comfortable nap in an easy chair after 
dinner, to a renewal of business ; and thus they 
found it pleasant and profitable to transfer the 
overplus of their occupation to their young, and 
active, and intelligent partner. 

My father made three voyages to the islands 
before the death of the younger Mr. Oshaldis- 
ton; and became an experienced man of busi- 
ness at an age when most merchants are merely 
in their novitiate. Advancing years, and the 
loss of his only brother and near relative, and 
moreover his junior, began to produce their 
effect upon the head of the firm; who, ere long, 
abandoned al} the interests of the house to my 
father, and contented himself with signing his 
name to transfer-deeds and bank-checks, loun- 
ging away his mornings in the warehouses, 
and giving himself up to the eare of his cook 
and valet for the remainder of the day. 

Nor had the old gentleman ever reason to 
repent his confidence ; for when he was, in his 
turn, gathered to his fathers, he died calmly, in 
the comfortable conviction that all his depend- 
ents could live respectably thereafter on their 
several legacies, without seeking a new and 
strange servitude ; and that my father was not 
only the proprietor of a magnificent business, 
but that his name was “ good” for same £80,000 
at his banker's. 

Happy testator! and still happier legatee! 
My father was only two-and-thirty years of age 
when he was thus cast upon the world; but, 
unlike many other young men, he did not relax 
an effort in the pleasant occupation of money- 
making. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
his perseverance arose from a sordid love of 
gold. Far from it. He had his projects. Riches 
were to be the means, and not the end, of his 
ambition. He admitted no partner into the 
house. He was sufficient to himself; and he 
would not delay the accomplishment of his 
hope, hy dividing and subdividing his receipts. 

At the termination of a couple of years he 
ventured upon a gigantic speculation. Many 
of his friends shrugged their shoulders, and 
excluimed upon his rashness, in an unctuous 
and tranquil tone, which satisfied their hearers 
that it would be no particular heart-break to 
themselves even if he should happen to have, 
as they expressed it, “kicked down all that he 
was worth ;" but, luckily, they were not put to 
the trial, for he was still the favorite of for- 
tune; and, after the suspense of a few months, 
he awoke one morning worth £500,000. 

I think I have already shown that my father 
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was a Wise man; nor did his mother-wit for- 
sake him on this occasion. He was no gambler 
at heart, so he abandoned all speculation for 
the future; and while his anxious friends were 
awaiting from day to day the intelligence that 
he had again tempted the smiles of his slippery 
patroness, they were startled and surprised 
(in some cases it was even hinted not pleas- 
antly), by learning that he had disposed of his 
house in the city for an enormous sum, and 
was on the point of starting for a tour on the 
Continent. 

Circuinstances alter habits, says the Span- 
fard; and it was certainly an apothegm per- 
fectly applicable to my father’s case ; for he no 
sooner snook the dust of commerce from his 
feet, than he flung away with it all the habits 
of his past life. Not to play the purse-proud 
aar however, did he do this. He had 

igher aims than that of lounging through ex- 
istence. He knew that he had been a capital 
man of business. He was reminded of the fact 
by every hat that was lifted to him as he passed 
along the city streets ; his purpose was now to 
become an accomplished gentleman ; not a pro- 
found scholar, nor a scientific virtuoso ; he well 
knew that it was too late to indulge in such 
lofty dreams as those; nor was he quite sure 
that erudite acquirements would at all further 
the plan and project upon which he had bnilt 
up his own particular Chateau en Espagne. His 
aim was simply to becoine a man of the world ; 
what, in the days of Addison and Steele, would 
have been called ‘a pretty fellow ;” and what 
we, in our times, understand by “a man about 
town ;’’ only shorn of his vices, and delivered 
from his duns. 

Abroad he went then. Conveniently but not 
ostentatiously attended, he traversed France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ; visited cathe- 
drals, galleries, mountains, and waterfalls ; ope- 
ras, grottoes, and Houses of Assembly ; learned 
to distinguish one popular singer from another, 
and to call the premieres danseuses of the three 
great capitals by their correct names; pur- 
chased a few undoubted (copies of) rare pic- 
tures, some fine Roman medals (manufactured 
and verdigreased at Milan), and several equally 
well anthenticated busts and statues; which 
were all carefully packed, and transmitted to 
an English warehouse, to await his return 
home ; after which he had nothing more to do 
than to amuse himself, and be careful not to 
suffer any opportunity of accomplishing his 
cherished purpose to escape him. 


He was not, however, destined to sneceed | 


while on his tour. He had made many eligible 
acquaintance, but he was a shrewd man; and 
he did not require to be told that the fashiona- 
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frequently and so earnestly repeated, that iny 
father could not doubt its sincerity; and he 
accordingly promised to accept it. That he 
was flattered by the pertinacity of the inviter, 
there can be no doubt; for he was not only a 
man of ripe age and matured judgment, but, 
moreover, a Scottish peer. 

That the Earl of Glentillan was not wealthy, 
was sufficiently evident from the facility with 
which he availed himself of the different domes- 
tic luxuries of his new friend : and the remark- 
able tardiness which he exhibited in making 
any return not purely verbal. This, however, 
was perfectly immaterial to my father, who 
required nothing at his hands; and who was 
by far too proud a man to have suffered their 
positions to be reversed. And so Lord Glen- 
fillan rode my father’s horses, ate my father’s 
dinners, traveled in my father’s carriage, and 
borrowed my father’s money, to his heart’s con- 
tent; while he received in return the I O Us 
of his noble friend, and the reiterated invitations 
to which I have already alluded. 

‘Did Mr. Tilden fish and shvot ?” 

My father at that time did neither, but he in- 
tended to do both; so, as a matter of course, 
he replied in the affirmative. There was mag- 
nificent fishing and shooting at Glenfillan! | 
Four thousand aeres of moorland, and a lake 
like an inland sea, visible from the windows of 
the’castle. Mr. Tilden was an admirable bil- 
liard-player. His lordship was rejoiced at it, 
for: they had the best table in Scotland at Glen- 
fillan—rather out of repair, he was afraid, for 
his gout had obliged him to abandon the game, 
and the ladies of his fanily did not understand 
it; but he would have it set to rights against 
he had the honor of receiving Mr. Tilden, who, 
perhaps, would be able to induce “ Flora and 
Madelaine” to make an attempt at learning. 

Of course my father was delighted at the 
prospect of teaching two hoydening girls to 
play billiards on a rickety old table; and he felt 
half-tempted to offer the earl a new one of his 
own selecting; which, without doubt, he might 
have done safely, as Lord Glenfillan was not 
prone to take offence at such trifling matters ; 
but he forbore, for he was strongly imbued with 
a strange sort of delicacy, which always prompt- 
ed him to make his wealth as little conspicuous 
as possible, and never to presume upon it by 
_taking liberties with others. 

The close of their continental communion 
,took place at Calais, whither my father had 
conveyed his lordly friend from Marseilles in 
his own carriage ; and, as a matter of course, 
ithe earl had ‘been his guest throughout the 
|journey. This arrangement was agreeable to 
| both parties; for, as the courier who had ac- 





bles and hyper-fashionables with whem he had | companied my father from England, transacted 
partaken of champagne dinners, and whom he | all business upon the road, so neither of the 
had accommodated with seats in his opera-box | milords in the caléche and fonr, which opened 
on an equal footing on the Continent, might! the traveling procession, were broken in upon 
perchance look more coldly upon him in Eng- | by dull details of the day’s expenses, In short, 
land, when they discovered that, in their own; they got on together admirably. The earl 
set, he was utterly unknown. Nevertheless, | shared my father's carriage ; his solitary man- 
he did not despair. Gross geld, grosser glaube, | servant was de tiers with my father’s valet and 
and he knew it; so he was content to bide his| his « 2éf; all the luggage jolted along amicably in 
time. the same voiture d'occasion, guarded by the 

Among the many pressing invitations which! sleepy grooms; and nothing could be more 
he received, to renew at home the friendship | amicable or more pleasant than the whole 
so pleasantly commenced abroad, was one so, arrangement. 


ð CuNrusoiuwe ul A NETI: WOMAN. 
Once or twice his lordship of Glenfillan ex- 
ceeded a little at table upon the road ; but that 
was the fault of my father's huspitality, and the 
hyper-zeal of his attendants; and the noble 
ear] had a guut-mixiure in the carriage-pocket ` 
near his hand, which, diluted in a httle pale 
brandy, generally succeeded in procuring him 
an hour’s sleep; so that, upun the whole, he 
might have been worse off on the rugged high- 
ways of a belle France; and he admitted the | coat covering his av.ple chest, and a flowered 
fact with a graceful frankness which could not os egoan entvloping his tall and bony 
but convince my father of the sincerily of his | figure; with an English journal a fortnight old 
assertion. (for in those days Galignani was not, and 
By the by, Lord Glenfillan, as I should have L'Echo du Continent lay hushed in chaos), en- 
explained, had visited the French capital for | deavoring to read, for the twentieth time, the 
the purpose of consulting a celebrated gout-duc- | speech of one of his political opponents, most 
tor of that day ; from whose skill he had heen | provokingly broken up by ‘‘hear! hear!” and 
led to expect that he should obtain both speedy | ‘* cheers from all parts of the house.” 
and permanent relief. But it is certain that ıf| FI once heard it declared by a gallant officer, 
his counselors had themselves really derived 'now in his grave, that the greatest misery of 
any benefit from the Gallic Galen in a similar buman life was to halt with a party of men in 
extremity, they had heen of a different order of a country village, and to remain throughout the 
men from the earl, who baeked up all the reme- day in its solitary inn, with, for all companion- 
dies of his medical adviser, with dinners served ship, an old Army List, in which your own par- 
at Les Freres Prucengauz, and burgundy from ticular regitnent Was torn out. | am tempted, 
Justin. however, to believe that I should have pre- 
This state of things, or rather this system of ferred even that dilemma to the earl’s. Be it 
curative ethies, could not, of course, last long, as it may, he averred that this unlucky paper 
Without convincing his Most yustative lordship was his only resource between his paroxysms 
that he was rather becoming worse than better. of pain, which, as he was a Pabid politician, it 


of his own society, and glad of any incidens 
which promised a momentary amusement. 

No better prelude to rapid acquaintanceship 
could have been suggested by the most prac- 
ticed social tactician. Lord Glenfillan was drug- 
ging, gorging, and frightening himself into his 
grave, with al) possible expedition; and there 
he sat, with his foot swathed in flanne.s, a Glen- 
garry cap upon his gray head, a tartan waist- 





That it was reculer pour mieuz saunter, he was 
not altogether clear ; and in this dilemma, with 
very real and natnra) reluctance to tear him- 
self from the flesh-pots of Egypt, and a still 
more invincible objection to be conveyed home 
in a leaden receptacle, six feet by two, he 
seized with avidily the hope held out to him of 
better success wilh an lalian empiric estab- 
lished at Marseilles; and forthwith departed 
fur the fair city of the south. 

Alas for the gout-tormented carl! To an in- 
dividual of his tendencies, this was fairly a 
case of cader dalla padella nella brace; for at 
Marseilles, in addition to the subline cuisine of 
Paris, he found all the luxuries of the East; 
all the fruits of the earth; anid all the fish of 
the sea. 
the gont al lis hotel in the Rue de Rome, eight 
days alter lus arrival ‘n the paradise of gastrun- 
omers, that he alforded a noble opportunily for 
the display of skill possessed by lI Signor Fer- 
dinando della Placida—the very name of tbe 
man wonld havc secmed to me to be either an 
Insult or an epigram—and began to have se- 
nous thoughts at making his will. 

It was al this period that iy father returned 
from Malta; and, having heard that he was 
under the same rvol with a sick countryman, 
very inefliciently attended, and in the hands of 
an ignorant pretender, who was de moitie with 
the cook in winding up what had been an affair 
of many years’ standing, in a very complete and 
concise manner; he seut in lis card to his 
noble neighbor, and begged permission to wait 
upon him. 


The gouty lord desired no hetter, for he had al- ` 


ready heard from his valet of the arrival of a 
milord, the fracas of whose return to his old 
apartments had reached even to the sick cham- 
ber; had received a detailed account of the 
nature and number of his attendants, equipages, 
horses, ane packages ; and Was, moreover, tires 


My Lord Glenfillan tad such a fit of | 


had probably assisted to multiply. 

| No wonder that my father soon ceased to be 
considered as a stranger, and that his daily ad- 
vent in the sick room was hailed with delight by 
the guerolous invalid. Ere jong, Lord Glenfillan 
had extorted a promise from his friend not to 
abandon him during his illness ; and soon after- 
wards it was agreed that they should make the 
homeward journey together ; and this was how 
it came to pass that the earl and my father 
arrived at Calais in company. 


O 


| CHAPTER Il. 


Ir has just struck me that I ought to give 
some idea of the personal appearance of my 
father. I remember him well, for I loved him 
very dearly ; and my memory supplies me with 
the picture of a tall, finely made, and aristocrat- 
ic-looking man, with large gray eyes, a hand- 
some but somewhat too prominent nose, hair 
which had once been almost hlack, magnificent 
teeth, and a smile so beautiful that at times I 
sull see itin my dreains. His extreme nicety 
and neatness might have passed into a proverb ; 
but he was no whit a prig; and he had so thor- 
oughly divested himself of all the formalities 
and technicalities of his early pursnits, and fall- 
en back so easily and so naturally upon the 
proud old blood which filled his veins, that I 
fee] convinced, had he ever been raised to 
the peerage, no one could have considered him 
misplaced. 

I have a miniature lying beside me now, how- 
ever, Which has preserved a far more flattering 
portrait of my father than even my loving mem- 
ory. It was taken the year of his marriage, as 
a bridal-gift to my mother; and, judging from 
‘the ivory counterfeit, he must at that period 
ave Seen supremely bandsome. 


| 
| 
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Moreover, most courteous reader, he was my | of the “ promised land” from the spot chosen te 
father ! make it known. 

After a few monhe spent in London, which} The travelers were standing, as I have said, 
were fuliy occupied by the arrangement of his | on the brow of a high monntain, covered en- 
monetary affairs, the purchase of an eligible} tirely with heather, and utterly destitute of trees, 
residence, and daily practice at a shvoting-gal- | before them and beneath them, at the distance 
lery to fit him for his coming campaign in Scot- | of several miles, lay a deep valley, backed by 
land, my father began seriously to meditate a| another rugged and cloud-capped height; and 
descent on Glenfillan. The ear] had, at times, | in this hollow stood the castle; while, about a 
been grandiloquent on the subiect of his pater- | furlong off, commenced a bleak, cold, unshel- 
nal estate; and his visitor consequently left | tered sheet of water, which was lost in the dis- 
town with very magnificent ideas of the local- | tance as it wound round the base of the giant 
ity which he was about temporarily to inhabit. | mountain that shut in the view. 

There was no steam at this time, so that the; There was an expression compounded of 
journey was rather a long one; but my father | contempt and mortification on the countenance 
was glad of the opportunity of seeing Edin- | of the highlander, as he met the look of disap- 
burgh, and would not allow himself to consider | pointment and disgust which my father ceuld 
it tedious. not repress; but he gave no signs of annoy- 

He spent a week in. Auld Reekie, and then | ance beyond leaving his side, and talking in a 
started for the Highlands. He saw all the| quick and indignant tone to his companions. 
“lions” (as per guide-book) before his depart- The descent of the mountain proved to the 
ure; but I am afraid that he was deficient in | full as tedious as its rise; and thus, fortunate- 
historical sentiment, if not in morals; for he | ly for himself, my father liad both time and op 
took no interest in Holyrood, simply because he | portunity to amend his first judgment, and te 
had not made up his mind whether Mary were | give due admiration to the several really noble 
a martyr or a culprit, and rather inclined to the | features of the scene. The sun, “that great 
latter opinion. Now, if my father carried one | landscape painter,” threw in opportunely a few 
particular prejudice to excess, it was against | touches which greatly relieved the vastness of 
coquetry and coquets ; therefore it requires no; the picture; and as the light vapors swept 
explanation that the very idea of conjugal infi- | along the sky, casting their flying shadows wp- 
delity was to him hateful beyond the power of, on the hills, and succeeding each other like 





words. pleasant thoughts in a weary mind, he began to 
He was the very aftertype of Cesar. see positive beauty where half an hour before 
This, par parenthése. all had seemed black and barren. As they ad- 


When he advanced beyond Edinburgh, the 
scene changed. Glenfillan Jay, like a lion’s lair, 
in the very centre of the Highlands, and the roads 
were anything but macadamized. All around 
him was wild and grand, but the air was hun- 


vanced, too, the old gray castle loomed out 
majestically from the green heather, and grew 
into size and importance. My father could dis- 
tinguish a round tower of respectable altitude, 
and a length of wall which might be a battle- 
gry ; and as he had left all his establishment in} ment or a terrace, but which, in either case, 
town, save his body-servant and a couple of! gave a dignified and. solid air to the whole edi- 
grooms, he fared, as he traveled, somewhat | fice. Trees there were none, even about the 
roughly. He had no taste for mountain-dew ; | building, at least none that he could discern on 
not a sou] to speak to except his man, who he- his approach ; but, nevertheless, he felt more 
gan to wax slightly sulky, as he left, according | reconciled than he had done on the mountain- 
to his own opinion, all civilization and comfort | top, and became at last even interested in the 
behind him ; and, altogether, his progress was | aspect of his temporary home. 
as dreary as it was slow. They had no sooner reached the outskirts of 
At length, however, they reached a hamlet| the glen than one of the guides, springing to 
with an unpronounceable name, where they | the back of his pony, rode off at a pace of which 
found half a dozen of the earl’s retainers, who | my father had never believed the animal to be 
had already been waiting there several days,| capable, in order to announce the arrival of 
with as many wild-looking, wiry, ungroomed | the expected guest to his noble master; and 
mountain ponies, to serve as guides to the cas-| in about an hour the well-appointed English 
tle, and to help the Sassenach gentlemen over | chariot passed the gate of Glenfillan Castle, and 
sundry “bad bits” which they had to traverse | my father found its lordly owner waiting to re- 
on their way. Only one among them could | ceive him on the threshold of his own stately hall. 
make himself understood, and they were all as The day was far advanced ; and after a warm 
savage-looking as a party of bandits ; but nev- | but brief welcome, the visitor was ushered to 
ertheless they were a relief to the monotony of | his dressing-room to refresh himself after his 
his journey, and to the eye of an artist would | journey, and to prepare for dinner. The ladies 
have been in admirable “keeping” with the| were already busied with their toilets; and 
scene. ‘They were, moreover, active, strong, | my father consequently retired without having 
and willing; and proved eminently useful to| been presented to any member of the family 
the unaccustomed and helpless travelers. He was conducted to his aparunents by a fine- 
From the crest of a mountain which it had | looking, gray-headed, solemn butler, who seem- 
taken them three dreary hours to ascend, and | ed almost coeval with the building. and who 
which my father had partly mounted on foot, | appeared to consider himself the greatest per- 
his guide at length pointed out a small gray ob- sonage on earth, except his lord. 
ject which he exultingly announced as Glenfil-| The dressing-bell was already ringing ous 
lan Castle. He was answered by a shudder. | sonorously from the belfry-tower, and the sound 
Nothing could be more desolate than the aspect | harinonized agreeably with my father's sensa- 
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tiuns. He was gratified by the reception of the 
earl, somewhat impressed by the ancient state- 
liness of all around him, and disposed to see 
everything en beau. His apartment was spa- 
cious and somewhat gloomy. The hed and 
Window weré alike hung with dark-green 
damask ; and the walls were of richly carved 
vak, into whieh were panneled a series of what 
were evidently family portraits, the size of life, 
all grim and ghastly with age. The bed itself 
was of that capacious description whieh would 
lead one to infer that one's forefathers and 
foremothers must have been of unconscionably 
broad diniensions ; the window, deeply pierced 
into the massive wall, was of a totally different 
character, for it was narrow to an inconvenient | 
degree ; hut, en revanche, it reached from the 
ceiling nearly to the floor, while its arch was 
filled with stained glass to the depth of halfa! 
dozen of the diamond-fashioned panes, which 
reduced the already small quantity of light ad- 
mitted into the chamber to something still less. 
There was, murcover, an aspect of decay and 
rustiness about everything, which betrayed 
that the Taplow and Holland of the day had 
not laid their refined and renovating spell upon 
the place, but that it was mouldering away 
quietly and comfortably, without interference 
of any kind. Although it was yet early in the 
summer, the air of that mountain-valley was 
still keen enough to render the huge fire which 
was burning upon the hearth the most attractive 
object in the room; and, as my father’s valet 
somewhat sulkily remarked, ‘it was a relief, 
in such a bobgoblin-loaking plaee, that nobody 
could understand whu hadn't seen it.” 

The guld-furnisted dressing-case had scarce- 
ly given up all its costly contents for the decora- 
tion of the loilet-table, when the second bell 
rang, and my father prepared to obey the sum- 
mons ; but a difficulty arose as to the means of 
reaching the dining-room without a guide ; 
there was no bell in the room; while ny father 
felt, en preuz cheralier, that he would rather 
risk any inconvenience than detain the ladies 
‘rom the dining-reons, and create an unfavora- 
ble impression within the very hour of his ar- 
rival. He opened the door of his apartment 
abruptly ; rushed out into the gallery; and 
nearly fell into the arms of the same solemn 
old gentleman who had marshaled him from 
the presence of the earl, and who was patiently 
Waiting to conduct him back. 

And now I come to an eventful moment in 
my fathers lite, and one to which I owe my 
own existence. The dauble doors ofa spacious 
Crawing-rovin, Comfortably draperied with tap- 
estry, Were thrown back by two liveried at- 
tendants ; and as my father entered, the earl 
abandoned his position upon the hearth-rug, 
where be had been comfortably facing the la- 
dies, and backing to the fire, in that peculiarly 
graceful style which bas heen popular among 
the male sex in the United Kingdoin of Great 
Britain and Ireland from time immemorial ; and 
advanced lo meet bim with a mixture of state- 
ly urbanity and hospitable frankness. 

He was presented in tira to Miss Margery 
Macspleuchan, a tall, sf, bony, high-cheeked, | 
sharp-nuscd spinster of some filly, “or, by’r 
lady, threescore” years, attired in a very stout 
and rather rusty dress of black tabinet, with a. 
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pointlace apron and ruffles ; the ostensible dame 
chatclaine, and sister-in-law of the earl; to the 
Lady Flora Glenfillan, his lordship’s elder daugh- 
ter, a sepia fac-simile of her maiden aunt; and 
ultimately, to the Lady Madelaine “of that ilk,” 
his youngest child, the offspring of a second 
marriage, and one of the loveliest maidens who 
ever furnished forth the day-dream of a poet. 

The Lady Flora was all smiles and welcome ; 
she spoke with a strong accent, and laughed 
until she displayed an awful vacuum, where 
teeth were not. She was, as I have sald, a 
modified duplicate of her aunt, who had been 
the sister of her mother. She was not quite so 
stif, nor so tall, nor so bony ; her cheeks were 
not quite so prominent ; and her nose was a lit- 
tle more moderate in its sharpness; all, or 
most of which circumstances, were probably to 
be accounted for by the fact -hat she lad not 
long passed her thirtieth year; neither was 
her sable silk quite so rusty, nor her point quite 
so yellow; but in all about her there was 
goodly promise that the likeness would in- 
crease from day to day. 

Lord Glenfillan had, in his first matrimonial 
venture, made a prodigious mésalliance, having 
marrieddthe daughter of a petty laird, no one 
could ever rationally decide wherefore. But 
Jessie Macspleuchan was a shrewd body; she 
required no spectacles to detect the prominent 
weakness of the great man; and she according- 
ly reverenced with so awful a reverence, and 
worshiped with so humble a worship, the digni- 
ty of his peerage, that the plain, homely, prim no- 
body soon grew to be the most sensible woman 
of the earl’s acquaintance. Her nose was no 
longer sharp; her voice had ceased to be shrill ; 
her dull gray eyes were turned with so much 
meek wonder upon his coronet, that he felt as- 
sured, in his own mind, that even matrimony 
itself would never induce any undue familiarity 
or pretensions of equality on the part of Miss 
Macspleuchan. 

So, to the astonishment of every one save 
the lady herself, she became, after due delibera- 
tion on the gentleman’s side, Countess of Glen- 
fillan; and then she taught the proud peer a 
lesson wbich he never afterwards unlearned. 
She hail not “ served seven years” for her cor- 
onet, crushing every natural impulse, and quell- 
ing every rebel disposition, to be ‘‘ shelved” 
by her own husband, and made a nonentity in 
her own house. Contention, as the word is 
usually understood, could not occur between 
them, for Lord Glentillan was too innately a 
gentleman so to degrade himself; added to 
which, he soon learnt to feel that he was no 
verbal match for his lady ; but for years it was 
a war of wits, and a war of will, that most ef- 
fectually prevented all stagnation in the estab- 
lishment. At length, however, the carl, whose 
armor began to chafe him from constant wear 
and who had no wish to die in his harness, pru- 
dently laid down his arms, and my Lady Glen- 
fillan had it all her own way. 

This state of things lasted for six years, 
during Which period she became the mother of 
a daughter—the Lady Flora, to whom my reader 
has been already introduced—and whom she 
only lived to see enter her second year. 

The noble widower was not disconsolate ; 
and, whether it were from respect for his des 
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parted wife that he was anxious to demonstrate 
his confidence in her family, or, on the con- 
trary, that he desired to remove from befcre his 
eyes everything which could remind hiin of the 
deceased lady, he never declared ; but it is cer- 
tain that he forthwith proposed to his honored 
father-in-law, the laird, that his daughter Mar- 
gery should take charge of the infant until she 
became of an age to require more accomplished 
guidance. Miss Macspleuchan desired nothing 
better ; and declared herself quite ready to re- 
move to the castle, and to receive her dear little 
niece froin the hands of her noble parent, “ di- 
rectly after the great wash ;” but this conces- 
sion by uo means formed part of the earl’s 
arrangement. 

He had been Macspleuchaned long enough, 
and their season was over. He did not wish 
his will and pleasure to be put into competition 
with soap and blue; and he, therefore, gave 
Miss Margery civilly to understand, that the 
conventionalities of life would not permit a man 
of his age to offer a hoine beneath his roof even 
to the sister of his wife. ‘That the Lady Flora 
Glenfillan would be no burden upon her moth- 
er's family, he deemed it almost needless to 
add; and he felt convinced that, when Miss 
Macspleuchan had taken time to reflect upon 
the subject, she would find that her obliging 
proposal was utterly out of the question. 

Now, all this was not said, but written—writ- 
ten upon a very ample sheet of paper, and 
sealed with the earl’s coat-of-arms; to produce 
which effectively, it required almost sealing- 
wax enough to fill a tea-saucer. This signet 
never failed to produce its effect. It was the 
fee-faw-fum which announced to refractory ten- 
ants that their rents must be paid ; and to pre- 
suming petty lairds that his lordship, the earl, 
understood nothing about liberty and equality. 
It may, consequently, be imagined that its ap- 
parition at the hill-farm rendered further discus- 
sion useless. In short, it performed a miracle, 
fur it shut Miss Margery’s mouth. 

Th2 Lady Flora was accordingly transferred 
from the castle to the laird’s house, and from 
the cold caresses of her noble father to the 
hearty hugs of her less exalted relations ; and 


in due time initiated into all the mysteries of nobodies. 


meal-porridge, baked sheep's heads, and haggis. 

A happy man was Lord Glenfillan; a very 
happy man! He felt vastly as Sinbad must 
have done, when he shook the old gentleman 


was many years older hy the calendar of time, 
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This idea haunted him for several years ; bnt 
no man, not even a Lord Glenfillan, can throw 
off, withait a violent effort, the bonds which 
time and habit have woven about him. ‘The 
parvenue countess had reduced her husband's 
confidence in himself, and in his own value, 
full fifty per cent. ; and, although he still talked 
very hig to himself, he shrank involuntariiy 
from the effort of testing the opinions of others. 

At length, however, he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it behoved him to marry again with 
all convenient speed; but he had become a 
Wiser man than he was when *“ caught” by the 
Macspleuchan ; and consequently now, when he 


and twice as many by the gnawing of mortifica- 
tion and disappointment, he decided that two 
things were absolutely indispensable in the for 
tunate woman whom he should select as his 
second wife—extreme personal beauty, and an 
undeniable pedigree. A few thousands into the 
bargain would not, he felt, be amiss ; but, in 
favor of the two former attributes, he resolved 
not to make a point of the last. 

He had remained throughout all these years 
at Glenfillan, visiting his orphan child scrupu- 
lously once in each month, and shuddering as 
he remarked how much the Macspleuchan nose 
and bone were beginning to develop themselves; 
but eventually he put his purpose into execu 
tion, and started for England. He had not 
reckoned without his host. A clever artiste 
succeeded in making him up admirably ; and, 
being really a fine man, and moreover a peer, 
he was soon the cherished friend of half a score 
‘middle-aged widows, fashionable deinireps, and 
 matrons with marriageable daughters. My noble 
grandpapa was not, however, so practicable as 
he might have been, had he not already learned 
wisdom. He listened, smiled, and looked about 
him; and the more he looked, the less chance 
‘had the ladies in question of making him their 
prey. 
| Many young and beautiful girls did he see in 
the hotbed of London society—girls in look, and 
women in mind-——-who would gladly have bar- 
| tered their loveliness against his coronet; but 
half of them were parvenues, and the other hal. 
Many a titled dowager, whose quar- 
|terings rendered her eligible for a German 
court circle, and whose diamonds were far 
brighter than her eyes, did not scruple to let 
‘him understaud that she was not inexorable ; 








from his shoulders, whose organ of adhesive- but my Lord Gienfillan was anxious for an heir. 
ness he had so long mentally voted a nuisance. , The very eligibles, the yonng, the beautiful, and 
Right glad was he, when his eye chanced to the high-born—the creatures of his dreams— 
rest upon the hatchiment which he had caused | considered him too old, or too poor, or hated 
to droop, like a heavy eyelid, over the upper | widowers, or could not contemplate the horror 
section of one of the drawing-room windows, | of being mothers-in-law ; and thus, entre chien 
as a last token of respect to the deceased— etċ loup, he made no progress. . 

much on the same principle that a man who, ‘The London season was drawing to a close 
has completed an unpleasant letter appends an “Fashion, you know, prescribes the minute 
enormous flourish to his signature, in the exu- When to be out of it, and in it: 

berant joy of his heart that he has come to an She waves her hand, and woe betide 

end of it—right glad was he, Tsay, that her| BMA E tt nant io go 
departed ladyship had not presented him with To Nortolk, in an hour or 0; 

an heir to his family honors. A son of Miss Jes- And mean, next month, to stiow their faces 

sie Maespleuchan to inherit the name and rank If possible, in twenty places.” 

ofthe Glenfillans—faugh! And he wasstill,as| The earl was just contemplating a journey to 
he reflected, so young and active, that a season | ‘the moors,” and sighing as he remeinbercd that 
in London, and careful making up, would repair | the solitude of Glenfillan must remain unbroken 
all the ravages of carelessness and seclusion. {for another year; when he was accidentally 
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introduced to the honorable Dennis O'Finistree, ‘of happiness which cast its spell over the after 
who was on his way through town, with his existence of the bereaved husband. ‘the first 
fair sister Madelaine, whom he had escorted wish of his heart—the first object of his ambi- 
from Naples; and who, after a brief sojourn in tion, had indeed been disappointed. He had no 
Lordon, was to be his companion to their son to inherit his name and honors; but the 
paternal home in the wilds of Connaught. memory of his young and gentle wife was, 
Every one, who is any one, must know all nevertheless, too dear to be obliterated by a 
about the O'Finistrees, so it were a mere waste newer tie. 
of words for me to expatiate here upon the an- His only consolation was derived from the 
tiquity of their family, or to explain in what fact, that she had left to him an infant image of 
manner their patrimonial estate had dwindled herself, a second Madelaine, in whom, as she 
into one-tenth of its original splendor, and “ their | grew to womanhood, he might trace a renewal 
noble’ had, actually as well as figuratively, | of her mother’s beauty, and to whom he might 
“come to ninepence.” They were also, as thereafter devote his best affections for that 
they always declared, lineally descended from mother’s sake. Nay, so unaffected was the 
the kings of Connaught, (who, sort dit en pas- self-abnegation of the widowed father, that he 
sant, if all be true which is laid to their charge gratefully accepted the proposal of an aunt of 
in this way, must have been wonderfully pro- Mr. O’Finistrec’s, the widow of an old English 
lific !) an assertion which few persons felt dis- baronet, who divided her time between Went- 
posed to question, for the O'Finistrees were al] worken Hall and her house in Cavendish Square, 
celebrated shots. ' to take the motherless infant into her own care; 
The honorable Dennis took a great fancy to and so well did Lady Sinclair, who was herself 
my grandfather. He was a high-spirited, dash- childless, fulfil her voluntary duties, that at each 
ing, fine-looking young fellow, and a perfect successive visit to England, the ear! found his 
man of the world. After a time, he proposed daughter more beautiful, more graceful, and 
to introduce his new friend to his sister, who unt accomplished than at their previous 
was residing perdue at an hotel’ near Portman | meeting. 
Square. The ear] thought of his star; and, | At rare intervals, Lady Sinclair accompanied 
without asking any questions, accepted the civ- her niece to Glenfillan Castle, where they were 
ility. He did right. Madelaine O’Finistree was , met by Lady Flora and Miss Margery, who, on 
a genuine Irish beauty, with dark hair and eye- | such occasions, contrived to display her house- 
lashes, and eyes of a deep rich blue, which, | wifely capabilities to great advantage in the 
when she laughed, looked positively black. She eyes of the earl; while she found so much and 
was tall, and well-proportioned ; had something such serious occupation in the buttery and still- 
of a foreign deportment, tempered, however, by room, that she was rarely visible elsewhere. In 
extreme gracefulness, and a spice of haughti- short, Miss Margery was a genuine Macspleu- 
hess which went straight to the heart of my chan, and as sharpas a needle; and she looked 
grandfather. upon these opportunities as ‘the very skimming 
Of course, the gay, thoughtless Dennis had of her life’s milk,” as she herself graphically 
never contemplated any serious results from expressed it to a particular friend. It was now 
the acquaintance of his sister and Lord Glen- or never with her, and she played her cards 
fillan. He could not have heard from his asso- well; for when, on the death of Lady Sinclair, 
ciates that the Scotch peer had rejoiced in the | which happened just as Madelaine had completed 
name of “the wife-hunter’’ throughout the sea-| her eighteenth year, Lord Glenfillan found it 
son; and it could not, consequently, have been | necessary ta establish both his daughters be- 
in the hope of “ bringing down his bird” that he | neath his own roof, he could not deny that she 
had detained Madelaine in London, when their | was the most correct and eligible persor whom 
finances had “dwindled to the shortest span,’’ | he could select, to relieve them from the drud- 
and that every guinea was ta them thrice-refined gery of housekeeping, and to throw a matronly 
gald. Nevertheless, everything fell out well. | air over the establishment. 
The ear} returned home, “seven fathom deep” Fortunately also, as Lord Glenfillan cansider- 
in love with the fair Hibernian. He felt that | ed, Macspleuchan of Macspleuchan had paid the 
his hour was come. She was so utterly unlike | debt of nature, though he had left several less 
Jessie Macspleuchan. She was so graceful, | imperative debts unpaid; and there being no 
so beautiful. Her proud brow looked as thongh | son to perpetuate the name and vulgarity of his 
(how novel-like is the phrase upon which I have father, the earl felt less repugnance to offering 
stuinbled !) nature had designed to cincture it, a home tothe solitary Miss Margery. 
with a coronet. In short, Lord Glenfillan was | Such, therefore, was the organization of Lord 
a lost man, from half-past four o'clock p.m. on Glenfillan’s household when my father became 
that 29th of June. his guest. The lovely Lady Madelaine had 
He was found again, however, a few months already been an inmate of the. castle for a te- 
afterwards. ‘The hatchment of the defunct lady dious year, during several months of which 
had, years before, heen consigned to the attic; | period she had becn condemned to the sole 
the ear! had almost forgotten her thrall; and! companionship of her sister and ber aunt; the 
he was fying along the highroad between Lon- earl’s gout expedition having taken him from 
don and Edinburgh ia a traveling chariot and! home, before she had logg been domesticated 
four, with thes new Countess of Glenfillan by beneath his roof. 
his side. _ And now, how am I to describe the said Lady 
A year suliscquently, my grandfather was, Madelaine? I lave said that she was just 
once more a widower. His beautiful and high- | nineteen, that loveliest of all ages for a wonian, 
born wife gave birth to a daughter, and in so when, in addition to her awe: individual attrac- 
doing, resigned her own life; but it was a year tions, she possesses also Wha a French writer 
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has wittily def.ned as la beauté du diable, that 
sweet and evanescent freshness, which, after 
the age of twenty, is gone forever. 

Like her mother, she was tall, and fair, and 
graceful, with regular and well-cut features ; 
eyes like amethysts ; and a mouth of that rare 
and peculiar description, which, when it zs met 
with, appears to convey more expression than 
all the rest of the face combined. Her smile 
was the very sunshine of the heart; and her 
scorn was so naturally seated upon the arched 
and ruby lip, that it would have been insolent 
in any one of less rank than a peer’s daughter. 
Perhaps, indeed, this latter expression was the 
more habitual one to that fair mouth; for, un- 


fortunately, the exclusive education and habits | 


of Lady Madelaine had prepared her to find much 


either persons or things at Glenfillan to pass 
unobserved. The “ Aunt Margery” of the elder 
sister never ceased to be the ‘*‘ Miss Macspleu- 
chan” of the younger—an alien alike to her 
heart and to her blood. She never forgot that 
Lady Flora, althoggh the first-born of an earl, 
was nevertheless the child of a roturiére ; and, 
as Félicie delicately expressed it, merely “sa 
sæur par méprise.” The family-coach was a 
never-ceasing theme for contempt; and the 
family expedients something almost too absurd 
to provoke a laugh. 

From such of these as arose from certain 
deficiencies in the Glenfillan treasury, the 
haughty young beauty was happily exempt, 
Lady Sinclair having considerately wound up 
all her account of kindness and affection, by 
bequeathing several hundreds-a-year to her be- 


loved niece ; and, perhaps, to this circumstance |, 


might be attributed much of the deference with 
which she was regarded by her female relatives. 

But, although pride was the predominant fea- 
ture of Lady Madelaine’s character, it must not 
be supposed that she was destitute of other and 
more endearing qualities. Her generosity was 
unbounded. Her purse was a common prop- 


erty whenever it could be rendered available ; | 
and her nature was enthusiastic and unsuspi- 


cious. 

Thus, it was only to. her very particular 
friends that Miss Margery ventured to pour out 
her vial of wrath against the “ stuck-up Eng- 
lish-bred quean who dared to look down upon 
her niece Flora, her own niece by blood, and 
own daughter to the right honorable the Earl 
of Glenfillan; aod herself, own sister as she 
was to the right honorable the countess,” in 
some of those quiet hours of gossipry and local 
scandal, which she contrived to secure in her 
morning room ; and which helped to support 
her through the tedium of a life, which, how- 
ever enviable she had esteemed it so long as it 
appeared to he unattainable, she had since learnt 
to consider as an existence of constraint ; obli- 
ging her, asshe graphically expressedit, ‘always 
to wear her company face.” But, as Miss Mar- 
gery was not a bad woman at heart, it is only 
fair to remark, that even after these little con- 
ferences, although they always were held “ with 
closed doors ” her conscience frequently pricked 
her, as soine act of uncalculating generosity on 
the part of the “stuck-up English-bred quean” 
toward herseit suddenly dashed upon her mind. 
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Nor should the haughtiness of my mother— 
for the beautiful and accomplished Lady Made- 
laine was my mother ; and, as [ am not writing 
a melodrame, and have no genius for mystery, 
I may as well say so at once—nor should her 
haughtiness be too severely censured, inasmuch 
as it had been one of the darling endeavors of 
Lady Sinclair to impress her, from her earliest 
girlhood, with an exalted idea of her own posi- 
tion in society. Such a lesson is readily learnt, 
for few things are more susceptible than human 
vanity. “I will not,” had said the cautious 
aunt, ‘talk to her, at so early an age, of her 
own personal attractions. The knowledge of 
those will come soon enough ;” and so the dis- 
creet lady only poured the guano over the soil 


| which was to produce “the earl’s daughter,” 
to despise in her natural horne ; nor did her | 
French suivante suffer any of the deficiencies of 


and left the comments of her friends and ser- 
vants to administer the unctuous matter which 


| was to force into bloom the budding vanity of 


‘the little beauty.” 

Thus she grew up—thanks to the care of her 
anxious teachers—moderately vain, and uncom- 
promisingly haughty ; whilst all her better qual- 
ities were the spontaneous growth of her own 
purer and nobler nature. A solitary season in 
| town, immediately before the death of her aunt, 





during which she had been “ the observed of all 


' observers,” had not tended to diminish these 
feat and thus, in her nineteenth year, the 


Lady Madelaine Glenfillan was possessed of a 
perfectly accurate knowledge of her own pre- 
tensions, both personal and social, only to be 
condemned, without any consolation save the 
companionship of her French maid and her 
| Marlborough spaniel, to the solitude of a high- 
land castle. 





mete 


CHAPTER III. 

Anp now some curious reader may wish to 
be informed what motive the Earl of Glenfillan, - 
who, as the reader must have gathered, was by 
no means a wealthy man, could have had in 
pressing a casual acquaintance like my father, 
and one, moreover, to whom he owed money, 
to visit him in his home, and to see him sur- 
rounded by his Dii Penates in the undress cos- 
tume of a Scottish country gentleman. 

Heaven bless the bonhomie of the simple- 
hearted individual who ventures the inquiry? 
My lord had a penniless daughter, on the wrong 
side of thirty, still unmarried ; and it had natu- 
raily suggested itself to his mind that her quality 
was an admirable counterpoise to my father’s 
wealth; and that the luxurious commoner 
would be unable to resist the temptation of 
hearing himself and his wife announced as Mr. 
and Lady Flora Tilden, in the saloons of his 
London friends. 

But those who calculate without their host 
require two reckonings. The noble lord did 
not understand my father. That he had re- 
solved never to marry any woman save one ot 
high rank, was perfectly true; but he was also 
determined that she should do as much credit 
to his taste as she would do honor to his name ; 
and it was consequently in vain that poor Lady 
Flora had received that very mysterious in- 
junction, which is frequently given to young 
ladies under such circumstances, to “ make the 
most of herself ;” and o.u Misa Margery an. 
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pounced, in close conclave, to her favorite gos- 
sips, that a Southron, worth his weight in gold, 
was coming to the castle to marry her pet 
niece. 

I think [ mentioned, when I originally intro- 
duced the reader tothe eart's family circle, that 
the Lady Flora was all smiles and welcome: 
abe was doing as she was-hid ; and, after her 
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driven home to the very head by a determined 
hand. 

Nevertheless, it was easy for lookers-on to 
perceive that the earl quite considered the rich 
Englishman (to use a phrase of Madame de 
| Sevigné), as, un chou de son jardin. Nothing 
,could exceed his delightful urbanity. In his 
self-gratulation at having caught such a gudgeor. 


first glance at the stranger, she found the task | for his first-born, he performed upon hiinself 


by no means difficult. My father bowed and 
amiled, and his how was very graceful, and his 
smile very gracious, but his eyes had already 
wandered to a sofa, which was occupied by a 
beautiful girl and a small lapdog. Having sail 
all that she could well say at such a moment, 
the Lady Flora suffered Lord Glenfillan to lead 
his guest toward his other daughter; and the 
fair vision by which he had already been at- 
tracted bent her snowy throat in a mute saluta- 
tion, worthy of an empress. Something like a 
mocking smile played for an instant about her 
mouth; but she did not raise her eyes, as she 
again fell back upon her cushions, and pursued 
ber occupation of clasping a string of coral 
about the neck of the spaniel. 

She was plainly but richly dressed in deep 


mourning, which she had never thrown off since | 
the death of her aunt: and the dazzling white- 


ness of her neck and arms was rendered still 
more conspicuous from the contrast. I shall 
enter into no further detail. I have already 
stated that my mother was eminently beautiful ; 
and, having given the grand outline of the pic- 
ture, I will leave my reader to wash in the tints 
as he may see fit. 

The curtain had now fairly risen upon the 
drama which was to be enacted at Glenfillan. 
Like the renowned Marquis of Carabbas, the 
earl believed that the world and all its con- 


exactly the same ceremony to which Mr. Petti- 
grew subjects his mummies. One stiff foid 
was cautiously unrolled after another, until ct 
length the complete “ form and fashion” of his 
gracious composition was laid bare, and his 
whole purpose stood revealed to his astonished 
guest. 

Meanwhile, as I have said, the dessous des 
cartes was palpable enough to all save the pre- 
occupied lover. Every one could at once have 
laid a finger upon the truth. Lady Madelaine, 
indeed, was not left to the natural perspicacity 
of her own nature. She was duly informed by 
the earl of his lordship’s condescending inten- 
tions ; and, at the moment, she opened wide 
both her fine eyes and her ruby lips, in intended 
expostulation ; but an instant’s reflection de- 
cided her to silence. Who shall determine 
wherefore? I think that I am myself suffi- 
ciently cognizant of the impulses and intrica 
cies of a pretty woman's heart to give a shrewd 
guess—but I forbear. 

Miss Margery was radiant with happiness. 
| She had lived long enough in her youth among 
the involved expedients and mancuvres, to 

which those housewives devote themselves 
who act upon the homely old proverh that ‘‘a 
' penny saved’s a penny got,” to appreciate at 
| its full value the extent of my father’s wealth, 
so far as she was enabled to comprehend it. 


tents, sentient and non-sentient, were created | To be sure, as she remarked more than once 
for the coinfort and convenience of the aristoc- | to her pet gossip, “ her niece Lady Flora Glen- 
racy ; while no price could be too high for the fillan had a right to look higher; but ‘a fat 
plebeian to pay, for the privilege of entering its ' purse makes lean sorrow ,’ and if she gained no 


charmed circle; and, with these sentiments, it 

is not wonderful that he considered the mar- 

riage of his elder daughter as certain as though 

it had been solemnized at St. George's, Hanover 

Square, “in the presence of a select circle of | 
distinguished friends.” It would be a dignified, | 
and lordly (and convenient) way of repaying 

all his obligations to his worthy guest: and he 

resolved that he would do the thing freely, and 

cordially, and as though he scarcely looked upon 

It as a condescension. 

Oh, delicious self-delusion! In what exquisite | 
mummery does poor human nature occasiunally | 
indulge ! 

For a time my father had no suspicion of the 
generous intentions of the earl. How should 
he! It was only by the common and necessary 
courtesies of life that he was recalled to the fact 
of Lady Flora's existence. His heart had soon 
followed the thrall ofhis eyes. He was passion- 
ately in love with the scornful Madelaine ; she 
was precisely what novel-writers eall “the 
realization of his dreams ;” and, for the first 
time in his life, iny father hegan to believe that 
he had found a woman of whom he was not 
worthy: for that Lord Glenfillan shonld have 
had the audacity to couple him even in thought 
with his elder daughter, was an idea which 
eould never enter his imagination, until it was 


title by this marriage, she would, at least, not 
lose her own.” 

My father had been bidden to the castle for 
afew weeks ;” and when three of these sec- 
tional periods of time had elapsed, desperately 
as he loved the Lady Madelaine, he telt that 
as she had “* made no sign,” despite all his ef- 
forts to awaken her from her indifference, it 
was incumbent upon him to appear occupied 
with parting intentions, leaving it for awhile to 
absence and memory to work some miracle tn 
his behalf; but this free flight of the yet unjess- 
ed falcon formed no part of the earl’s scheme. 
He could not tell, if he thus Jaunched the noble 
bird once more into the wide horizon of London 
society, What quarry he might chance to strike ; 
and, moreover, there were, as I have already 
hinted, some small pecuniary matters still 
pending between them, which at that particular 
moment it was not altogether convenient to 
himself to investigate; it was, consequently, 
not surprising that, with such strong reasons 
On either side to remain together, the importu- 
nities of the earl, breathing, as they did, all 
the disinterestedness of overflowing hospitality, 
svon convinced my father that the weeks of his 
residence at Glenfillan might grow into tuonths, 
without any impropriety ou his part; an ar 
rangement Which would enable him, in all prob 
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ability, to ascertain his fate before he parted 
from Lady Madelaine. 

My father was no petulant and peevish lover. 
He had wisdom enough to feel that if he were 
indeed compelled to renounce all hope of win- 
ning the noble beauty, the sooner he was made 
conscious of the fact the better; and that he 
should be less an object of commiseration to 
himself on his departure, if knowing the truth, 
even although it should be an unpleasant one, 
than living on in a state of uncertainty for 
months; only, perhaps, to be ultimately disap- 
pointed, when time had rendered the one en- 
grossing subject of his thoughts essential to the 
after-happiness of his life. 

The only disinterested member of the family 
was the little Marlborough spaniel, which, as it 
lay on the sofa beside its mistress, rolled its 
bright eyes over the group, with an expression 
of luxurious and languid indifference. 

To theghospitable entreaties of the ear! that 
my father would extend his visit, both Lady 
Flora and Miss Margery added their own; but 
the younger lady, toward whom the guest 
glanced anxiously more than once during the 
discussion, preserved a profound and apparently 
unobservant silence. Lord Glenfillan was so 
earnest that he became heated by his own elo- 
quence. Miss Macspleuchan, when she re- 
flected upon the probable conseqnences of the 
“rich Southron’s” departure, grew positively 
agitated. She had so long accustomed herself 
to look upon his marriage with her favorite 
niece as a matter of course—for the earl had 
duly informed her also of his gracious purposes, 
even before my father’s arrival at the castle— 
that she actually felt herself aggrieved ; and 
she sat fuming and fidgeting, like one laboring 
in silence under an affront which would gladly 
have revenged itself in words. But Lady Flora 
surpassed all the other actors in this exciting 
scene. At first she had mingled her own en- 
treaties with those of her father; then, sud- 
denly, she sank into silence, keeping her eyes 
steadily and imploringly fixed upon the yielding 
guest, who had no sooner murmured the assent 
for which she was so eagerly listening, than, 
uttering a faint and smothered exclamation, she 
covered her face with her hands, and rushed 
from the room. 

By a spontaneous movement the earl seized 
the hand of his guest, and wrung it earnestly, 
with a most expressive gravity of countenance. 
Miss Margery rose hastily, in a state of great 
alarm, and followed her niece ; and, it so chan- 
ced that, at the same moment, a servant enter- 
ed to announce that a gentleman who had called 
by appointment was awaiting Lord Glenfillan in 
the library. 

For the first time since his residence in the 
castle, the Lady Madelaine and my father were 
téte-a-téte. . 

It was a sufficiently perplexing position for 
the visitor, who could not quite repress his mor- 
tification at the studied indifference of his young 
hostess; nor was the difficulty lessened by the 
fact that, even when she beard her father sum- 
moned from the roorn, she never raised her eyes 
from the book upon which she had been engaged 
trrd-tghout the conference. The earl had been 
enchanted with her dignified reserve, forming, 
as it did, so admirable a contrast to her sister’s 
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emotion ; and he had consequently made no ef ` 
fort to obtain her coöperation. Miss Margery 

considered that, for once, she had acted with 

proper discretion in not interfering with the pros- 

pects of her elder: while Lady Flora herself was 

so absorbed by her own hopes and fears, that 

she had utterly forgotten her existence. 

Poor Lady Flora, meanwhile, was really an 
object of pity. She had been pompously in- 
structed by her father to overlook Mr. Tilden’s 
want of rank, when he was first expected, and 
to accept at once the hand which would assured- 
ly be at her disposal before he left Scotland, and 
even then she felt no whit inclined to disobey, 
for her position in her paternal home was by no 
means hyper-pleasurable. She heard that the 
Englishman was immensely rich, and unusually 
handsome ; and when the earl admitted that 
he had reason to believe, from certain words 
which had dropped from Mr. Tilden himself, 
that he had been at some period engaged in com- 
merce, he somewhat abruptly reminded her that 
this fact wonld by no means render the match 
a mésalliance, as it would have dune in the case 
of Lady Madelaine ; her own mother having, pre- 
viously to her marriage with himself, occupied a 
station much less exalted than that of an English 
merchant. 

Lady Flora felt no inclination to contend the 
question. She was satisfied with complaining 
of the taunt to her sympathizing aunt. She had 
almost begun to consider her establishment as 
hopeless ; for even among the petty lairds who 
were occasionally received at the castle, there 
was a sufficient taste for youth and beauty to 
fortify them against the prestige of her rank; 
and strangers were rarely indeed guests at 
Glenfillan. 

Like many persons whose means have been 
inadequate to their pretensions, Lady Flora had 
an inordinate idea of the power of wealth. She 
could conceive no earthly evil, save death itself, 
to which it could not afford a remedy—while 
even to this exception it lent a sort of glory 
which almost divested it of its bitterness—the 
glory of lead, and mahogany, and gold-headed 
nails: of armorial bearings, and velvet, and 
feathers. ‘The rich man’s last sad and solemn 
mockery ! 

In this acquiescent mood of mind, she met 
my father; and what had at first been mere cu- 
riosity and self-gratulation, soon grew into a 
deeper feeling. Although utterly unable to ap- 
preciate, as they deserved, either the elegance 
of his person, or the refinement of his manner, 
Lady Flora could nevertheless feel that he was. 
to every man, save her father, with whom she 
had hitherto been brought into contact, as ‘* Hy 
perion to a satyr.” Assured that she was to 
become his wife, she made no attempt to check 
the admiration with which she regarded him ; 
and, from day to day, the feeling grew and 
strengthened, until she began, for the first time, 
to indulge in a violent jealousy of her young ana 
beautiful sister. 

Despite the remonstrances of Miss Margery, 
who affected to talk of Lady Madelaine as a fro- 
ward child, she could not blind herself to the 
fact that she was a most formidable rival; and 
it was only the dreaded beauty herself who suc- 
ceeded in relieving the mind of Lady Flora from 
its unaccustomed weight. Her coldness, he? 
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indifference, her apparent abstraction, ultimately 
satisfied the more vehement and less refined 
mind of the bride presumptive that she was 
perfectly unintereste¢ in the English stranger ; 
and she accordingly pursued the even tener of 
her way, arranging with her prime minister, 
Miss Margery, all her intended movements, 
when she should have become Lady Flora Til- 
den, the mistress of countless thousands, and 
the titled inember of an untitled family, who 
would, as a matter of course, appreciate the 
honor of her alliance. Miss Margery’s projects 
of bousewifery were miraculous, and would 
have astonished Meg Dodds herself ; while those 
of her niece, although their magnificence did not 
fail to dazzle the conspirators by whom they 
were mooted, would have made no very serious 
inroad upon my father’s income. 

Singular, meanwhile, had been the transition- 
state of Lady Madelaine’s feelings. When first 
informed of the expected advent of the English 
stranger, and the intended pnrpose of the earl, 
she only curléd her lip, and murmured some- 
thing which sounded like *‘réturier !” at which 
Lord Glenfillan laughed, patted ber smooth 
cheek, and bade her remember that it was not 
herself whom he was anxious to establish. Her 
own independence of the arrangement she could 
easily understand ; nor was her noble father’s 
anxiety to provide for her plain, and, as Félicie 
called her, antediluvian sister, at all difficult to 
comprehend ; but the result of the conference 
was a deep and scornful contempt for the mo- 
neyed plebeian, who could thus be disposed of 
at the will of a titled acquaintance. So utter, 
indeed, was her disdain, that she never heard 
his name mentioned without a feeling of annoy- 
ance. The unknown guest was her béte noire ; 
and she shuddered as she reflected on the abso- 
lute necessity of showing civility to such a 
brother-in-law. 

When they at length met, the graceful, and 
witha] haughty demeanor of my father, in some 
degree, disturbed her calculations; but as she 
had a most powerful prejudice to overcome, she 
almost persuaded herself that she disliked him. 
The high-bred simplicity of his character, his 
utter want of value for wealth, save as a mean 
for the attainment of higher objects, she de- 
nounced as a pitiful affectation. How was it 
possible that a man should under-estimate his 
only advantage ? 

Three weeks, as I have already stated, had 
elapsed from the arrival of my father at Glenfil- 
lan Castle, to the morning on which he announ- 
ced his intention of departure. Why did the 
volume, upon which the Lady Madelaine ap- 
peared to be so earnestly engaged, tremble in 
her clasp? No, sapient reader! you are wrong. 
She did not love my father. And yet his threat- 
ened evasion affected her powerfully. Here is 
the word ofthe enigma. Inthe first place, Lady 
Madelaine was a woman: in the next place, she 
Was a pretty woman : and, in the third place, she 
was young and vain. She had soon suspected 
that my father loved her: she had penetration and 
judgment enough to decide that he was a gentle- 
man, and that he was quite conscious of all that 
was due to himself as such; to ‘all which con- 
victions was superadded the fact that, since her 
domestication at Glenfillan, she had never pre- 
viously seen any one on whom it would not have 
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been caviare to expend her brilliant coquetries. 
There was something piqguante, too, in the idea 
of having, without one poor effort, won the heart 
which was already considered as “ property’ by 
another, although that other did chance to be 
plain and antediluvian ; and there was, par des- 
sus tout, a spice of mortification in being com- 
pelled to believe that the net was too frail to 
hold the capture. 

And thus it chanced, gracious reader, that 
the volume did tremble in the clasp of the Lady 
Madelaine, when my father announced his in- 
tention to depart on the morrow. Lady Flora 
had, as I have stated, rushed from the room in 
the attitude of a tragic actress: Miss Margery 
had followed with more good-will than dignity ; 
his lordship of Glenfillan had been summoned 
to an interview; and the Lady Madelaine and 
my father were, for the first time in their lives, 
tête-à-tête. 

For a moment there was silence. „My father 
stood where his host had left him, near the ta- 
ble in the centre of the vast apartment ; and the 
lady sat, half-buried amid her cushions, in a 
lounging-chair near the open window. The po- 
sition was embarrassing for the gentleman ; but 
he soon rallied, and, approaching the silent 
beauty, remarked steadily— 

“Tf I could only flatter myself that the Lady 
Madelaine was not utterly indifferent to my de- 
cision...” 

He was met by such a look of scornful won- 
derment that he was at once answered ; for it 
said, as plainly as a look could say: “ How do 
you imagine that it can have awakened my in- 
terest?” and then the large eyes were once 
more dropped upon the book, and their long, 
dark lashes rested like a fringe upon the slightly- 
suffused cheek. My father bowed profoundly, 
with a haughtiness worthy of Lady Madelaine 
herself, and turned to leave the room. 

“ Do not mistake me, sir;” said the sweet 
voice to which he loved to listen, before he 
had traversed the floor; ‘‘I am happy that Lord 
Glenfillan should have been enabled to render 
his residence sufficiently agreeable to his guest, 
to make him willing to extend his visit; but I 
have never considered myself privileged to in- 
terfere with any of my father’s arrangements.” 

There must have been something infinitely 
less cold in the tone than in the words of this 
address ; for it is certain that, instead of leaving 
the room, according to his original intention, 
my father reversed his movement, and again 
approached the lady. 

This was her first triumph. She felt that she 
had not deceived herself—that he could not leave 
her coidly—that he did love her. The convic- 
tion brought a bloam to her cheek. Her wo- 
man-vanity was satisfied; and she valued his 
preference the more that she had seen him in 
the very act of sacrificing his passion to his 
pride. Accustomed as she had been since her 
girlhood to admiration, she felt the dreary and 
monotonous tenor of her life at Glenfillan agree- 
ably relieved by the certainty of a new adorer; 
and one, too, whom, in her heart of hearts, she 
was conscious that she could not despise. With 
these sentiments, nothing could be more natural 
than that she should be averse to the departure 
of so eligible an inmate. 

Let no rigid moralist decide that this course 
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ot action involved treachery to Lady Flora. My! “It is brief and simple,” said my father 
mother Was well aware, betore the Englishman , “ When Louis XLV. pensioncd Racine and Des 
had passed a weck in the castle, that her father’s preanx as the historians of his reign, the war 





project must fail He was not one of those | 
inanageable and will-less beings, who are mere , 
numan thistle-down, sailing, withont reluctance, 

along any wind which tay chance to blow ; and , 
still less did Le resemble the mean-spirited para- 

sites who feel segarity only in the stability of 
the object to which they cling. She had long heen | 
convinced that even had there existed nu Lady 

Madelaine Glenfillan, there would assuredly 

never have been a Lady Flora Tilden. My) 
father and her sister were, as she at once dis- 

covered, the very antipodes of each oth®r; they 

were oil and water—snow and fire—romance , 
and reality—sentiment and matter-of-fact—the | 
two extremes ofa straight lime, never destined 
hy any possibility to come together; and, such 
being the case, her conscience Was al ease as 
regarded ler duly to her family, while she felt 
no inelination to forego the Opportunity of re- | 
lieving her own ennie. 

If lgo on amplitying my explanation so large- 
ly, however, [ shall never terminate the /éle-a- | 
tête upon Winieh T have ventured to intrude; and | 
l will, therefure, resame it with the second ar- | 
rival of my father beside the lounging-ehair. 
Pygmalion had at least awakened the statue 
tuto life, and he was naturally anxious to ascer- 
tain in how tar his skil would tarn to his vwn 
advantage. 

“Do yoa indeed believe, Lady Madelaine,” | 
he asked, tn the same suppressed voice in which 
he had first spoken, “ thal your presence under 
his lordshtp’s roof can fail to exert a despotic. 
power over all within thesphere of its influence ? | 
And anil to be the only unfortunate individual to 
whom it is forbidden tu acknowledge tts suprem- 
acy? Sarely this ts somewhat ungenerous !” 

“Nay, nay!’ exclauned the lady, with a) 
half-eoquetush and all-barmonious laugh, as she 
extended towards him ber small white haad; 
“you remain here, and we cannot afford, in 
such a sohtude as this, ‘a hve together in en- 
ity. 

“And { accept your t rms,” said my father, 
bending his lips upon the hand he held. 

“Do you admire Ra- ne?” asked the lady, 
raising her beautiful eyes to his face for an in- | 
stant; “with all lis monotony of cadence, | 
surely he was a great fret.” 

“And lived in a great age,” was the reply; 
“ great alke in its luz.ry, ts ambition, and its 
vices. [t is, I confe2a, somewhat difficult to 
me, as I turn ove; the pages of his tragic 
dramas, to figire to myself the author of An-! 
dromache f3'e 7.1 the capriecs of a court, and | 
the chances ri a camp.”—(By this time my 
father had cr.*¢, a chair near that of the lady, 
and established ' atasetf comfortably at her side.) 
—“ Nor dv | fini it more easy to reconcile the | 
pliability of ter.perament whieh enabled the 
man of genios to wie with a group of witless 
courtiers in flattering a vain and sensual mon- 
arch, beyond tie bvunds of modesty and rea- 
sən.” 

‘Racine!’ exelaimed the Lady Madelaine, 
interested in spite of herself by the turn which 
her own questo had given to the conversa- 
tian; “I do not remember to hat you allude. 
Perhaps you will relate the anecdote.” 
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At all events, I p opose a truce.” | 











against Gerinany was still at its height; and a 
few days after the Marshal de Crequi compelled 
the Prince of Saxe and Senac to capitulate, the 
king remarked tu them that he regretted their 
absence from the army upon that occasion, a3 
it would have enabled them to see a little fight- 
ing, without mneh exertion or fatigue; upon 
which Raeine replied, ‘Sire, we are two citi- 
zens, Who have only provided ourselves with a 
costume suited to peace and study; we had in- 
deed ordered suits more appropriate to the 
camp, but your majesty takes the places which 
you aitack with such rapidity, that our tadors 
have not had time to finish them.’ Surely 
this was nnworthy of a great genius.” 

“Paliry and pitiful!” acquiesced the lady, 
with a contemptuous toss of her little lead ; 
“a woman would have spurned so coarse and 
so fulsome a flattery.” 

Now IT am qnite sure that my reader was to- 
tally unprepared for such a dialogue as this; 
and yet, alihough it progressed in precisely the 
same manner to its close, and that not one 
word of gallantry eseaped the lips of my father, 
and not one sentence of encouragement was 
uttered by those of his companion, both parties 
were conscious, when the reappearance of the 
earl broke up the conversation, that each was 
an object of interest to the other. My father 
had, by a delieacy of tact natural to him. avoid- 
ed every opportunity of alarming the pride of 
the young beauty, and consequently made more 
progress in hier favor than he eould have done 
by a score of idle flatteries. She was indebted 
to him for an hour of calm and rational enjoy- 
ment; and, moreover, she felt she had van- 
vinced him that her beauty was net the only 
quality for which she was worthy to be loved. 


— e 


CHAPTER IV. 


My father’s orders were countermanded. His 
valet somewhat sullenly, and very reluctantly, 
replaced all the costly toys on the dressing- 
table, and returned all the linen to the drawers, 
There was no Lady Madelaine in the servant’s 
hall. 

A few days subsequently the earl ceased to 
address his guest as “Mr. Tilden;” he believed 
that he bad now all the court-cards in his own 
hand ; and it was simply * Tilden,” or my 
dear fellow.” He made no comment npon the 
fact that both gun and fishing-rod were aban- 
doned, and that my father Jounged away al! his 
mornings beside the work-table of the ladies, 
tuning Lady Madelaine’s guitar, or drawing 
patterns for her sister’s worstedwork. 

By the by, Lady Flora never looked se come 
pletely as though she were fulfilling the end of 
her creation, as when seen behind her frame, 
and amid piles of German wool. The labori- 
ous idleness of this heating and ponderous eme 
ployment jast suited her capacity. She felt 
that she was busy, that she appeared industrious ;, 
and, moreover, nothing could be more conve- 
nient than the fact that when she ventured tc 
take part ina conversation to which she wag 
not competent, and could not readily extricate 
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herself from the consequences of her own! not the only individual who has suffered from 
temerity, she found a never-failing resource in | a similar mistake. 
the “one, two, three, light green—two, dark — The request was peculiarly ill-timed, for my 
green—one, two, three, yellow"—and so on, father felt that he had never yet been listened 
by which she contrived to wind up her periods. to with an attention so marked and flattering. 
This was, however, a case of “ voluntary la- ‘I'he fair lady bad taken so unaffected an inter- 
hor ;” for I donot believe that either Lady | est in tbe little episodes of his traveling life, 
Madelaine or my father would have remarked | and had received with so much genuine pleasure 
the eircumstance, even had she strangled every | the half-dozen drawings and cameos, which he 
sentence in the utterance. had ventured ta offer to her, that a bright hope 
Miss Margery was the only blot upon this ' sprang up in his heart which he had never be- 
picture of still life. She was so essentially fore entertained. There was, however, né 
What the French denominate remuante, that remedy for the evil. Common politeness cota- 
she was never quiet in one place for half an pelled his immediate acquiescence in the earl's 
hour together. If her niece were born to exe- | request; and he closed the portfulo with a lit- 
cute large pieces of worstedwork, which, when | tle gesture of impatience, easily interpreted by 
they were finished (and very few elaborate un- | his companion. 
dertakings of this nature ever are finished), “F beseech yan, do not run away with it,” 
looked almost as well as squares of indifferent- | she said, smilingly ; “ if you have sufficient con- 
ly-woven carpet; she was as certainly sent | fidence in my good taste to believe that it will 
into the world to | prove a charming resource for my indolence, 
“‘chronicte smal! beer ;” while my lard asks your advice on some mat- 
and, accordingly, her minute avocations were, | ter of agricultural interest, or country justice; 
If not altogether without aim, decidedly with- | though I warn you that I may probably lay 
out end. aside all that strikes my fancy; and condemn 
But, alas! this state of things could not last | you, on your return, to such graphic and legen- 
forever. The carl, quite convinced of the wis- | dary illustration as may sorely try your pa- 
dom and desirability of his own arrangements, | tience.” 
never suffered himself to doubt, for a moment, “I will willingly encounter the risk, hazard- 
to which of his daughters Mr. Tilden was de- | ous though it be,” replied my father as he left 
voting himseif. Of conrse, he would not pre- | the room, with a firm intention to render the 
sume to lift his eyes to the Lady Madelaine ; period of his absence as short as possible. 
and equally of course, the large fortune of the His own impression, as, preceded by the 
handsome eommoner should not be allowed ta ‘ grave ald butler, he wended his way to the 
go out of the family. Nothing, therefore, could | earl’s sanetum, Was simply that Lord Glenfii- 
have happened better. The Glenfillan star was | Jan was probably in want of a few additional 
in the ascendant. Flora would soon be provi- | hundreds, and was about to do hini the honor 
ded for; aod he should orfly have tn find a suit- | of asking them at his hands ; and no idea could 
able ani satisfactory parti for his beautiul possibly have been more agreeable to my father, 
Madelaine. In this there could be no diticulty. Ft would be another link of kindness and good- 
The cluuax of his reflections was their most , will hetween them; and he was naturally anx- 








rational feature. . jous ta ereate these by every ineans in his pow 
All these fair visions, dovetailing so pleasant- er, while this was one of the most ready and 

ly together in his mind, like ° easy which he could encounter. 
“ A linked chain of sweetness long drawn out,” One glance at my lord, as he entered the 


naturally rendered him anxious to force for- | room, however, sufficed to undeceive him. 
ward their realization; and my father was ae- | The earl had by no means the appearance of a 
eordingly disturted one morn:ng—just as he | man about to ask a Joan. There was a self- 
was deeply engaged in looking over, with Lady | gratulatory gracionsness about him, which for 
Madclaine, a portfolio of drawings and prints | an instant made my father fear that, on the 
by which he had illustrated his European tour, | contrary, he was about to rescind that which 
and accompanying each landscape or costume he had already contracted. But, in this, he 
with some appropriate ancedote—by a message | Was equally at fault. 
from the earl, requesting, should Mr. Tilden | Lura Glenfillan was in the true study cos- 
not he otherwise employed, the pleasure of his tume: a brocaded silk dressing-gown, yellow 
cainpany in his lordship’s study. morocco slippers, and a velvet skull-cap. He 
Apropos—What a singular caprice it is on | was rubbing his palms together gently and 
the part of all stupid men to nickname one | quietly, like a person well-satisfied, wha was 
vosy, snug, sleep-inviting little apartment in| prepared to be amiable; and when tired of this 
their houses by this imposing name; crowding amusement, he indulged the playfulness of his 
its walls with shelves full of bouks whieh they | spirit hy twirling the tassels which were at- 
never read, and its tables with paper upon which | tached ta the cord that confined his dressing- 
they never write! [rarely enter one of these gown at the waist. He inoticned my father ta 
calummiated cabinets without thinking of the an easy chair with a sweet snule and a grace- 
Bashfol Manin the Spectator, who, ta belmag ful wave of the band; and seated himself oppo- 
himself to what he supposed to be a volame of site to him with much the same airas a mon- 
Xenophon, drew down on his unhappy head a arch assuines when he ıs about to give audi- 
ponderous hoard, leathered añd gilt into the fair | enve. He had evidently mare trouble in “tone 
semblance of a set of classics; and expended ing down” his urbanity, than in creating a 
upon his best suit the ink of the capacious |) semblance to the virtue when he had it not 
stand which had been destined to dry up in| He was, in short, the very embodiment of hn 
quiet and undisturbed dignity. He is probably | man suushine. 
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We opened the conference with a sapient re- 
mark npon the weather. The dense fog which, 
at daybreak, hung lke a dark cload upon the lake, 
and made the larches on the opposite hill quite 
invisible from the windows, had really cleared 
off in a most extraordinary manner. Indeed, 
he did not kno'v when he had seen a finer day. 
ft was almost a sin in a young man, like his 
friend Tilden, to remain mewed up in the house 
when he might be amid the heather with his 
gun upon his shoulder. He, however, could 
not but feel the contrary mode of action as a 
vast complimgnt to his family circle; and was 
delighted to find that there was amusement 
enough within the castle walls, to satisfy so 
truant a personage as his present guest. 

My father, of course, could only how, and 
smile, and declare that he could expect no en- 
jcyment without, even upon the heathery hills, 
with sport at pleasure, to equal that which he 
could command within. And then there was 
a SLert pause. 


host did not altogether Know bow to broach it. 

At length he assumed his most sunny look, 
and throwing himself hack upon his seat, while 
he kept his eyes steadily fixed upon an experi- 
ment which he was trying, and which consisted 


in joining the fingers of his twe hands at the | 


pomt; and then, clasing the palins slowly and 
carefully together, as thoegh he were anxious 
to convince himself that they were both per- 
feetly of a size, he said, in an accent of great 
venignity— 

‘“T am more than pleased, my dear fellow, 
that it should be so; for, althongh na longer 
young myself, I have not yet quite forgotten 
that men of your age do not ahandon the sports 
of the field, and the maniy exercises ty which 
they are accustomed. without a powerful induce- 


ment; and, even ceticately situated as I arn, IT: 


cannot resist telling you, Tilden, how much I 
rejoice that such should be the case.” 

And the earl, having by this tine satisfied 
himself that hts hands were indubitably fellows, 
extended one of thein to his visitor, with a 
frankness which was quite beautiful. 

My lather Was somewhat startled, hut still 
more gratified. He eagerly grasped the offered 
hand, and was about to reply, when, with a nod 
of intelligence, Lord Glenfillan contirued : 

eÍ am the last tnan in the warld, as I am 
sure that you who know me will concede at 
once, to approve of female dcrnonstratian in 
delicate affairs of this kind: but still, I am 
aware that women, even of the purest minds 
and most refined aatures, have certain little oc- 
cult methods of testifying their preterence, of 
which they are themselves alinost vacoascious, 
zut whieh must carry conviction to the mind of 
the person so distinguished ; nor do I fear to 
have deceived myself, in the behef that you 
have beth experienced and reciprocated these 
evidences in my dear girl.” 

“ My lord,” exclaimed my father, earnestly : 
“ this is indeed noble on your part! For Í cau- 
rot, | will not affect to misinterpret the gene- 
rovs feeling which has prompted you to speak 
thus openly. [ only fear that your friendship 
for me has led you to exaggerate in my favor the 
few slight marks of attention with which the lady 
kas honored me.” 


The guest waited to learn what | 
was to be the subject of the tétc-d-tcte ; and the | 
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“ Tush! tush!” coughed his lordship, sup- 
pressing under this slight convulsion the smile 
that Was rising to his lips; ‘I will be your se- 
curity ; and, had I valued you less, either asa 
man or as a friend, than IT actually do, [ would 
not have been so imprudent as to domesticate 
you for weeks together with my daughters. 
Had I been merely ambitious for them, I might 
doubtlessly have married them to rank equal, 
if not superior, to my own; but Iam at once a 
father, and a man of the world. As the first, [ 
desire only their happiness. As the second, J 
feel that I shall be more honored in a son-in 
law like yourself, than in many a titled booby, 
who has but his ancestry to keep his folly and 
his vice in countenance. Permit me—” (for 
my father was about to speak)— I did not re- 
quest the pleasure of your presence here this 
morning in order that we might bandy compli- 
ments, but simply that man to man we might 
speak openly and frankly on equal ground.” 
(Here the emphasis was ponderous ; and the 
earl coughed again, for he felt that he had sur- 
i passed himself.) “If I am not deceived, and 

that you love my daughter, say so unreservedly ; 
land I, on my side, will venture to assure you 
| that you are not indifferent to her.” 
| “My lord,” said my father, in considerable 

agitation, “Ido love her, and that with no 
common affection, but with the whole energy 
of a heart which had ever hitberto been insen- 
sible to the attractions of her sex.” 

« I rejoice extremely to hear it,” replied Lord 
Glenfillan, “extremely ; and rather that, like 
vour own, hers, I can venture to affirm, is aiso 
her first love. Such marriages are of rare ve- 
currence in the world at the present day.” 
| And the ear! looked intelligent and, senten- 
tious, and as thongh tie had discovered the nest 
of the pheenix, and was about to rifle its ashes. 

“Will your lordship pardon me,” said the visi- 
tor, “if, despite the encouragement which your 
opinion is so well calculated to hold out, I ven- 
ture to hesitate, ere I yield to the hope of se 
much happiness; for 7 cannot conceal from 
myself the conviction, that the lady has never 
given me the most remote cause to believe that 
she entertained any regard fur me, save that 
which she considered to be my due as her 
| noble father’s guest.” 

“ And yet, my dear Tilden, I am so well con- 
vinced to the contrary,” replied the earl, ‘that 
we will, if yon please, lay aside that considera- 
tion this morning, in order to discuss others of 
more moment. But first?” (and once mere he 
extended his hand, with a gesture of affection- 
ate aad paternal frankness), “let me tell you 
that you have made me a happy mati—a very 
happy man. My dear, motherless girls are my 
greatest treasure on earth; and to feel that, to 

2 human seerning, I have secured the happi- 


ness of one of them, is indeed a great comfort. 
Having premised thys much, however, I cons:d- 
er it due to myself, as a man of honor aud a 
gentleman, to warn you, before the affair is 
mentioned to my danghter, that I shall be en- 
ahled to do little, very little, for her, as regards 
fortune.” 
“My dear lord!...” 
“ Nay, my good sir, do me the favor to hear 
me out. The failure of a son to succeed to my 
{ title and estates, and who would, moreeve- 
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bave doubtlessly jelt it to be his duty to portion 
his sisters as became their rank, bas trammmeled 
me in a painful degree. ‘Fhe future Earl of 
Glenfillan is a morose recluse, with a needy 
family of five boys. There is nothing to be ex- 
pected Irom him; and the rather, that there has 
been feud between us for the last twenty years. 
In fact, We were never friends, even from our 
noyhood. He was apt to presume upon our Te- 
lationship; and I, Mr. Tilden, was, on my side, 
quite Willing to forget it. Enough, however, 
of the tuture earl. ‘The fortunes which IT can 
oller with my daughters are, consequently, only 
the fruits of my personal economy ; and I am, 
therefore, anxious that the hitle which they do 
possess should be secured to them.’ 

* Suffer me to be equally concise, my lord,” 
said my father, When there was a pause. “I 
am ready to settle ten thousand a year upon 
the Lady Madelaine Glenfiilan, to be disposed 

of as she shall see tt at her demise: anu— 

“To settle upon whom, sir?” asked the earl, 
grasning his knees with his hands, and leaning 
forward in his chair, until his face almost 
touched that of his companion. 

“Upon your lurdship’s daughter, the Lady 
Madelaine.” ; 

“The Lady Madelaine !” gasped out the he- 
wildcred nobieman. “ Surely you never imaging | 
ed, sir, that I was offering to you the hand of 
the Lady Madelaine !”’ 

“T know not how otherwise to interpret your | 
lordship’s words,” said my father, with offend- 
ed dignity; “IT cannot suppose that such an 
interview was intended as a Jest.” | 

“ilave | not two daughters, sir? Does not | 
a father naturally seek to establish the elder?) 
Is the Lady Flora a cipher! I offered to you, 
sir, the hand of the Lady Flora.” : 

“Ju that case, my lord,” said the guest, ris- | 
ing from his seat, “ our conference is cnded. I | 
have the greatest possible respect for Lady | 
Flora Glentillan; but I must be excused if I, 
decline to become the husband of any woman 
for whom T contd never entertain a warmer | 
feeling. I deeply regret the misunderstanding | 
which has led tu so unpleasant a seene; but 
tvel satisfied that both the lady and yourself 
will exonerate me from blame when you have | 
calinly and in detail passed my conduct in re- 
view.” | 

“J have uttered no word of blame, sir,” said 
the earl sullenly, as he also rose: “J contess 
myself deceived by appearances, by probabili- 
ties—perhaps somewhat by the bent of my own 
wishes.” 

My fatber bowed coldly. “Has your lord- 
shup any commands for England 1” 

« Nay, nay, Mr. Tilden, do not be so precipi- 
tate,” sal his host, in a more concihatoiy 
tone. “ Because I have confessed that I de- 
sired you as a son-in-law, and that you have 
declined the alliance which [ proposed, we need 
nat, in Conseqnence, become strangers—I will 
not say eneracs; for | know my own nature, 
>and have too good an opimon of yours, to bee | 
heve such an extreme probable.” 

“You do no more than justice to both of us, 
my lord,” replicd my father; ‘but, my eyes 
being now opened to the hopelessness of an at- 
tachinent which [ have not serupled tu confess, 
I will be frank euough tu avow, mureover, that, 








I dare not remain within the influence of the 
Lady Madelaine’s beauty, for the sake of my 
own peace. I may yet be enabled tou overcome 
the passion which I have conceived for her. I 
wil, at all events, struggle tu do so; but the 
longer I expose myself to the charms of an in- 
tercourse, Which brings me into constant con 
tact with her lovely person and accomplished 
mind, the less hope can I rationaliy entertain 
of regaining the peace that I have lost. I have, 
as I belicve I may have mentioned to your 
lordship, occasionally contemplated a voyage to 
the East. I will now execute that intention. 
I shall leave none behind to regret me, he my 
fate what it may.” 

There was a sadness, almost a hitterness, in 
the tone with which the last words Were utters 
ed, which served as a fair apology for the emo- 
tion with which the earl grasped the arm of his 
companion, as he exclauned hurriedly— 

“ For my own sake, for the sake of hospitali- 
ty, my good sir, I cannot suter you to leave 
Glentillan in such a mood of mind. Surety you 
have roved about enough, and owe sumething 
to yonr country and vonr friends.” 

* My friends are few,” was the reply ; “and 
to my country [ can be of no service whatever. 
I have now only to learn to live for myself, and 
the lesson ts scarcely worth the pains that it 
will cost.” 

“Nay, nay—the world has too many claims 
upon you to suffer that you should fall into mis- 
anthropy,”” persisted Lord Glenfillan, “ Your 
very wealth multiphes your duties, while it as- 
sures you alike power and enjoyiment.” 

o Do not mock me, my lord,” said my father, 
with increased bitterness; “an bour has not 
yet elapsed since your own words taught me 
the amount of each which riches could come 
mand. After what has passed between us, I 
feel that I mnst necessarily be de trop under 
your roof, both to the Ladies Glenfillan and to 
myself.” 

“Do not wrong them—do not wrong us all, 
my dear ‘Tilden. Be ruled for once. ‘Again I 
beg of you not to leave us in such a mood ot 


mind. Indeed we cannot spare you at this mo- 
ment. You have made ‘several engagements 


with the ladies, for which they depend on you, 
Promise me that you will not leave us with 
a suddenness which may excite surprise, and 
perhaps remark. IT ask this as a favor.” 

“ Your lordship’s request is undoubtedly too 
flattering to be opposed,” sail my father, “I 
will not leave the castle, at least, for a day on 
two, since such is really your Wish; but suffer 
me now to reure to my roon, for I feet that } 
am somewhat agitated, and shall be better 
alone.” - 

“Ten thousand a year!’ muttered the ear), 
as he again sank into his chair, when my father 
had left the room: ‘ten thousand a year, to 
be disposed of at will, on her demise! and—I 
wonder what was to follow! Could I have 
suppressed my annoyance, | might have heard 
all, Fool that [ am! Touoght to have toreseen 
that a fellow as proud as Lucifer, and as rich 
as Crosus, would never marry Flora. I won- 
der if Madelaine might be mdueed to bend het 
proud spirit to the mateh. Certain it is, that 
she will never again have such an opportanity. 
However, au jour la journée, I must detaia him 
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here, and trust to time and fortune for the 
rest.” 


And having finished his soliloquy, the earl 


rang his bell, and desired a servant to summon 
the Lady Madelaine. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 


tn about ten minutes the Lady Madelaine ap- 
peared, followed hy her Marlborongb spaniel, 
who, with all the confidence of a spoiled favor- 
ite, intruded Himself inta the conference. 

There was an expression of tremor and anx- 
tety abont the young heanty, very unusual; 
and, as she took possession of the chair to 
which the earl motioned her, she raised her 
eyes to his face wilh an earnestness which be- 
spoke at once euriosity and alarm. 

«You will never believe, Madelaine,” com- | 
menced Lord Glenfillan, “that I have requested 
your presence here on snch a subject as the 
refusal of a commoner to form an alliance with 
my family.” 

The cheeks and forehead of the lady grew 
suddenly crimson, and her eyes flashed ; but ' 





she did not utter a syllable. 

“T see how sensibly—how deeply—you feel 
this affront,” pursned her father; ‘for whieh 
you must have heen as unprepared as ] myself 
was; but high hirth and noble blood are now 
at a discount in this country—gold is the great 
principle with all ranks. Yet I cannot avoid 
thinking that, after the extreme step which T 
took in mooting the subject, when I was de- 

cidediy the condescending party, Mr. Tilden 
should have been less abrupt in his negative. 

“Surely, my dear father—surely, my lord,” | 
said the Lady Madelaine, in a tone of fended] 
dignity. * you did not offer your danghter’s hand 
to Mr. Tilden !” 

“ Certainly not—decidedly not,” was the sen- 
tentions answer. ‘ Your delicacy alone makes 
you jump to such a conclusion. I flatter my- 
self that I conducted the affair in a manner at 
once dignified and diplomatie ; and, for a con- 
siderable time, I had every reason to conclude 
that Mr. Tilden was transported witb gratitude 
and happiness—hut—in short—can you not im- 
agine how the équivoque arose ?—-can you not 
guess in what his rejection of Lady Flora’s | 
hand originated ?” 

His fair daughter had suddenly become sin- 
gularly interested in disentangling two curls of 


beauty, “that, 
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Mr. Tilden has, indeed, hecome attached—pow 
erfully attached—to a member of my family ; 
but, I fear, hopelessly.” 

e You fear, ty lord!” exclaimed the young 
lady, suddenly looking tp with a flash of her 
natural hangitiness. At that moment she en- 
tirely lost sight of the interesting and refined 
companion, and saw only the plebeian in her 
noble father’s guest. 

«I used the word advisedly, my dear Made 
laine. You well know how highly I estimate 
our proud and ancient blond, as well.as your 
own excelling laveliness and merit; hut I have 
already hinted to you, that for a time our con- 
versation was Carried on in mutual misunder- 
standing. I, very naturally, thonght only of 


your sister; Mr. Tilden, foll of his own feelings, 


thought only of yourself; and thus we dis- 
cussed the affair without either having named 
the person of whom he spoke, until, in allusion 
to the settlement which he proposed to make 
upon his wife, Mr. Tilden mentioned the Lady 
Madelaine Glenfillan. You may imagine my 
astonishment !” 

“And is it really possible, my lord,” asked 
the lady, with the pretty seorn of a spoiled 
having so long made the ac- 
quaintance of this proud commoner, you should 
have conceived it probable that he -would be- 
come the husband of Lady Flora?” 

“TI did, indeed, commit that extravagance,” 
said the earl, somewhat offended by the tone 
in which the question was put; “nor do I con- 
sider it so extreme as it may appear to your- 
self. Mr. Tilden is no longer a boy ; therefore 
the age of your sister was “by uo means a fair 
” objection. In other respects, the one precisely 
possesses what the other needs; for Tilden 
requires only connection to command alan 
goad which this, world can offer.” 

“You would not include the Macspleuchan 


‘physiognomy in this list of advantages, | trust, 


my dear father,” laughed the lady ; Mul thought 
that you ‘had suffered persecution, and learnt 
mercy!” 

The earl could not resist the contagion of 
her saucy mirth: he smiled withont any symp- 
tem of displeasure ; and the more cordially that 
his lovely daughter appeared by no means so 
mueh shocked at the presuinption of my father 
as he had anticipated. 

“Imagine my delight,” he pursued, after a 
momentary pause, “ “when I heard, as I sup- 
posed, a settlement of ten thousand pounds a 


one of the long.and Justrous ears of her little; year made upon Lady Flora—” 


favorite, and she did not immediately reply. 
That vir 
tached to some member of my family, was evi- 


«I can well understand it,” said the beauty, 


Tilden had become strongly at- | quietly. 


‘Ten thousand a year,” repeated his lord- 


ient,” continued the earl; “and I accordingly | ship, complacently, “upon a wife whose entire 


never entertained a donht that my project for 
the establishment of your sister had fully sue- 
ceeded. 1 con/d not suppose that he had hecome w 
enamored of Miss Margery Maesplenchan,”— 

here his lordship smiled at the faeetiousness of | 
his own conceit—“ and IT would not think el 
he had raised his eyes and his hopes to your- | 


self.’"—and here he fixed a long and garniz 


ing look upon the young lady—“ there Was, | 
consequently, no other method of accounting | 
for what I saw ; and IT acted upon that very ra- 
tional conchision. IT was wrong, however, my 
‘eve—wrong in all my premises, save the Srst. 


fortune consists of precisely half that amonat. 
Nor, evidently, was this all which Mr. Tilden 

was about to propose, when, in my astonish 
ment at his mention of your own name, I in 
terrupted him. The offer was certainly most 
princely.” 

He paused, not altogether certain how far he 
might proceed with safety upon this new tack— 
but he paused in vaia; for Lady Madelaine ap- 
peared resolved not to corme “to the reseue.” 
Why was she thus silent! We can only say, 
with the German proverb, Das Herz lügt nicht. 

“What a splendid figure might be ‘made by 


ee 


a woman of fashion and beauty upon an unen- ' 
cumbered ten thousand a year!" once more 
deciained his lordship; “l inust again repeat 
that the offer was princely.” 

“And intended fur myself, if I have under- 
stout you rightly, ny lord,” said Lady Made-, 
laine. “Ie almost makes me sinile, when I! 
remember the marvelous projécts of my poor 
aunt in my flavor, that the frst suitor who has: 
seriously pretended to iny hand should be a 
commoner, and one, moreover, who has been 
eontamjnated by commerce; and that I should 
say—knowing myself as 1 do—that I pray you 
not to precipitate this matter. Of course Mr. | 
Tilden leaves the castle at once.’ 

“ Such was his intention,” said the earl, who 
could scarcely conceal his astonishinent at the, 
Words and bearing of his daughter; ‘bat, in 
compliance with my request, he has conseuted 
to remain for a couple of days longer.” 

“With any bope of succeeding In his suit?” 
asked the lady, with a very peculiar expression. | 

“Without the slightest,” replied the earl; 
Sand very reluctantly ; but I asked it as a fa- | 
vor, to prevent the possibility of remark among 
the household.” 

“Yon have acted wisely, my dear father, as 
you ever do,” said Lady Madelaine; and she 
removed the spaniel from her lap, and drew her 











chair directly opposite to that of the earl, | 


sweeping away as she did so the piles of pa- | 
pers which occupied the table before her; and 
then she leaut her head upon her hand for a 
time, in an attitude of grave thoaght. “That I 


Was not quite unprepared for this event,” L) 


said at length, after a considerable pause, upon 
which his bewildered lordship did not attempt) 
to break, “T will at once concede. I could not | 
mistaxe the manner of Mr. Tilden, guarded as 
it- has been; nor was I blind to the fact that i 
ain uot altogether calculated to play respecta- 
bly the rdle of a nonentity with which your 
lordship had favored me in this domestic drama. 
Lady Flora has been de tiers, and not myself. 
So much for the state of things at home ; and 
now, I will give you a slight sketch of the rea- 
sons which have induced me to tolerate the 
proposal of Mr. Tilden.” 

As she ceased speaking, she glanced towards ` 
the earl, who replied ouly by a silent inclina- 
tion of the head. “I know that I am hand- | 
some—all the world have sn decided, and all 
the world must be right. I know that my fam- | 
ily, on both sides, is unexceptionable, and in 
antiquity would do no dishonor to a German 
court; aod I am assurcilly not of a tempera- 
ment to consider such advantages as a matter 
of indifference. But these are not the only 


truths which the world has taught me. f am 
young in vears, but old in experience. The 


tuition of Lady Sinelair was able, and I have, 
learnt somewhat of myself. I have been fiat- ' 
tered, féted, and fullowed ; but the mention ‘of 
ny prospects has always hitherto sufficed to 
coul the passion created by my person. I am 
haughty and ambitious. Glenhllan is to me ex- 
ile fiom all the haunts and habits of my early 
and brilliant girlbood. You have considerately 
warned me that I must not hope te revisit Lon- 
dun for several years ; and I, in my turn, have 
asked inyself what, under existing cireumstan- 
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am crippled in my resources, and have lust my 
affectionate and skilful. chaperone. And now I 
have, perhaps, my lord, said enongh to jnstify 
my preseut apparently capricious conduct with 
regard to Mr. Tilden.” 

“I have listened with as much admiration as 
surprise,” exclaimed the ear). “FT had faller 
into a somewhat similar train of reasoning while 
awaiting you. But remember, my dear child, 
that you are still very young, and that you are 
very beautiful. Iwill be as frank as yourself, 
and at once adinit that this marriage appears to 
me to be singularly desirable. Reflect, never- 
theless. You have -great advantages oa your 
side-—youth, beauty, and patrician birth. You 
are doing great honor to Mr. ‘Tilden, even by 
this deltberate consideration of his proposal.” 

“J am not insensible to the fact, my lord; 
nor, I have reason to believe, will he be so. I 
do not profess tolove Mr. Tilden. ‘The thing is 
impossible under the circumstances; but F re- 
spect his intellect, and admire bis person. He 
is, in short, perfectly presentable; and, when 
yon have ascertained that his fortune is as it 
has been represented to you by others, E will 
engage to permit his addresses ;—and the ra- 
ther,’ added her ladyship, with a little of the 
sententiousness of her father, “that, as you did 
me the honer to confide to me, you are at pres- 
ent under some pecuniary engagement tu the 
gentlenfan.” 

As she ceased speaking, she rose, and hav- 
ing bent her head gracefully to the earl, glided 
out of the room. 

And thus it came to pass, gentle reader, that 
at the end of three months, my father became 
the delighted husband of the lovely, the young, 
tbe high-born Lady Madelaine ; the brilliancy ot 
whose nresentation at conrt during the ensuing 
season was the theme of universal cominent 
and envy. 

Lady Madelaine TilJen’s jewels, Lady Made- 
laine Tilden’s eqnipages, anid town house, hep 
beauty, her rank, and her perfect high-breceding, 
were the “lion” of the éay; and when, at the 
close of the spring, she retired with her hus- 
band to a magnificent estate in the west ol 
| England, situated within six miles of ihe county 
town, and in the very centre of a fastidious and 
aristocratic neighborhood (a purchase mace 
by my father from a bankrupt duke), she car- 
ried away with her the hearts of all the men, 
and the hatredof half the women. She fel 
that she had not lived in vain! 

And what of Lady Flora? 

Little, and yet much. Her sister’s parting 
present was the beqnest of Lady Sinclair to 
herself. Lady Flora was a sart of heiress af 
Glenfillan, and a match for a laird !- She wep: 
over her disappointment, but she did not breab 
her heart; she only sat still closer to her 
worstedwork, and executed with great rapidity 
and precision a series of blue parrots, gerantum- 
colored ladies, and knights in armor, with pea- 
green gauntlets, and swords somewhat taller 
than themselves. 

Miss Margery was furions. Even the annuity 
did not console her; and she became so garrue 
lous and vehement in her displeasure, that the 
earl found it necessary to dispateh from his 
study to her apartment a very coneise and 


ces, I can hope from another season, when Ij lordly letter, sealed with his seal of office 
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when the missive so ably performed its duty 
that the thanders of Miss Margery’s wrath sud- 
denly died away in low grows of ill-suppressed 
indignation. 

And what of my Lord Glenfillan himself? 

Like his daughter, he felt all the inortifieation 
of Mr. Tilden’s plebeianility; but like her be had 
also very readily mit le chat en poche, and satis- 
fied Lamsef that sbe was not altogether to be 
pitied. His own little money matters were ar- 
ranged With his son-in-law by a cordial shake 
of the hand; and when, as he lounged in his 
dressiug-gown and slippers in his study, with 
the “Morning Post™ in his hand, he read, with 
sparkling eves and gratified pride, of all his fair 
and wealtby daughter’s triumphs, he was much 
in the same mood of mind as he who sang ona 
somewhat similar occaston : 


“°Tis a very fine thing to be father-in-law 
Toa very maguiticent three-tailed bashaw.”’ 


— _ m 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue newly-married eouple had, as I have al- 
ready slated, at the close of the London season, 
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‘himself by advising the newly-married to he. 
ware of exhausting all their stock of heart-en- 
thnsiasm during the solitude of the honeyinoon, 
and to avoid the peril of the 


“Long probationary weck 
Of close retirement, as profound 
As if they both were underground ;’ 


warning them of the consequences likely to ao» 
crue from entire and uninterrupted mutual Je 
pendence. 


“Be caunseled.—Slir not, near or far, 
But stay, t charge you, where you are. 
The dream of passion, soon or fate, 
1s broken--don’t anticipate. 

Haste not to tose your hopes in fears, 
Stark mad for moments, dull for years; 
Devour not, for your coimfort’s sake, 

At once, like children, all your cake; 

Ñ Truth (on your memory well engrave it) 
Whispers, you cannot eat and lave it. 
Gold ıs too precious—tay it not 
So thickly on a single spot; 

But beat the. butlion—husbands, wives— 
And spread it over all your lives.” 


My mother’s worldly sense had been pro- 
phetie of this eounsel. Married quietly and un- 
ostentatiously at Glenfillan—for, as both she 
and the earl agreed, the less parade made on 


repaired to the west of England, to take posses- the oecasion of becoming the wife of a com; 
sion of their new estate; whither they were to! moner, the hetter—it was not for them to seem 
be followed in August hy a numerous party of to invite congratulations—the journey to town 
sporting men and pretty women. It had been had oecupied a sufficient space of time to enabie 
my father’s first earnest request to his beautiful; Lady Madelaine to announce herself at once to 
young bride that they should proceed there|the gay world, and to rally around her all the 








alone. It was his only rational prospect of a | 
quiet month with the fair creature whom hbe, 
now called his wife; and she eonceded the | 
point, although with considerable relurtance 
She remembered Glenfitlan, and considered that 
she had already sacrificed sufficiently to duty 
in that way. Moreover, Sir James Dormton 
was the best riding companion in the world, 
and Mr. De Clifford was to teach her billiards, 
and she wanted the seeond of Lord Otterford in| 
her new duets; and it was very vexatious to 
suffer dictation on the subjeet of filling her own 
house; but, as she was not yet the wife of a 
year, she determined to yield; and having come 
to this virtuous resolution, she was too high- 
bred, and too eonscious of what was due to her 
own dignity, to do so suflenly, and like a ponte | 
ing school-iniss. She only asked herself, with 
something like a shudder, how long the month | 
was likely to endure, which she was destined 
to pass in solitude with Mr. Tilden? 

As for my father, he was still deeply and pas- 
sionately in love with his young bride. He 
would not believe that either pride or indiffer- 
ence was the root of the unswerving coldness, 
the calm, fashionable placidity, with whieh she 
met all the ardor of his generous and self-abne- 
gating affection. No, no. Since their mar-| 
riage, they had heen in one constant whirl of! 
dissipation and frivolity. Her heart had not had 
time to speak—poor, self-deluding reasoner ! 
as though the heart were not independent of 
all such seeondary influences. They were not: 
yet thoroughly acquainted. He had not hitherto 
been essential to her happiness. When they 
were left for awhile alone, among the lawns and 
glades of Rooksley, nature would speak out in 
tenderness, and they should become everything | 
to eaeh other. 

A wit, celebrated during the regeney, 


amused | 


hundred and one friends whom she had left, 
grief-stricken, when she was last compelled to 
ahandon “ London and its dear delights.” The 
anticipation of eoming pleasures—the forctaste 
of antieipated triumphs—the newly-insured 
possession of affluence and independence—all 
condueed to make the mood of the lovely bride 
sunny and sweet as the most exacting bride- 


_groom could desire ; while the pieasant languor 


arising from a long journey so Juxuriously and 
deliberately perforined as to make fatigue im- 
possible, rendered the anxious and tender 
attentions of the newly-made husband alike 
well-timed and welcome; and they were conse- 
quently so gracefully and graciously received 
that my father was enraptured with the bright 
ness of his destiny. 

From the hour in which they reached town, 
all was changed. The splendidly-mounted 
mansion, whieh had been earefully prepared 
for the occupation of its young mistress, startled 
her into an exclamation of delighted aeknowl- 
edgmeut. Her boudoir, lined with plate-glass, 
and draperied with pale-blue silk; her toilet, 


| covered with costly toys; her morning-room, 
where pictures by the old masters were pan- 


eled into walls hung with erimson velvet, and 
exquisite statuettes, mounted on pedestals ot 
ormolu, filled up the niches; the spacious re- 
ceplion-rooms, over whose arrangement the 
hand of wealth and elegance had successfully 
presided ; all these flattered the pride, and satis- 
fied the ambition of the earl’s daughter. The 
hetter feelings of her nature were awakened by 
the effort, everywhere visible, which had been 
made to gratify her peculiar tastes aud wishes; 
and the first evening “at home” was spent 
téte-d-tete hy my father and his patrician bride 
in harmony and happiness. 

There wass0 mucii to examine—so much te 
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admire—and when, on touching the spring of a] session of her new home flushed tle eheek of 
casket waich stood upon her toilet, as the lid my mother, as she saw the table in her moro- 
flew op, my mother discovered a set of dia- ing-room covered with minute notes, and up- 
monds which a monarch might have envied, | heaped with visiting tickets. 

she forgot her morgue for a moment, and gave, She had no sooner examined them on the 
loose to all the sincere delight inspired by the | morrow than she found herself in the very vor- 
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princely present. 

My father was, as a matter of enurse, over- 
paid for all; and he believed, unhappily for him, 
thatthis was but the commencement ofa long life 
of love and confidence. No friendly voice had 
Whispered in his ear that the beautiful Lady 
Madutaine Glenfillan had considered it neces- 


tex of dissipation. Admiratipn in some, and 
curiosity in others, had combined to send “ all 
‘the world” to Lady Madelaine’s door, and each 
had some engagement in which she was in- 
cluded. Her eye brightened, and her lip smiled, 
as she threw aside each note after a hasty peru- 
‘sal, until she opened one upon which she dwelt 


sary to apologize 10 her own pride for her con- | long and earnestly, with a heightened color 
descension in beeoming his wife; and that his’ and a beating pulse, and whieh she censigned 
inagnifieence gratified her the nore because it to ber reticu‘e as soon as she bad, for the 


tended to show her that, at whatever sacrifice 
of dignity, she had dune right. 
that they bad met upon equal terms. The ear) 
Was a needy man, tu whom the retention of the 
slender portion destined to his daughter was an 
object of great and serious importanee—he had 
asked only the hand and heart, and not the por- 
tion, of that daughter. The first had been ceded 
to him readily and gracefully; he had yet to 
learn in bow far he had secured the other. 

. Lady Madelaine Tilden had taken her meas- 
ures skilfully, and like a good tactician. The 
first evening of her arrival in Grosvenor Square 
was the last which she was compelled to 
spend alone with her husband, and perhaps it 
was better so; for these compulsatory matri- 
menial duets are mere frequently cases of moral 
dos-a-dos than ¢ele-a-léte; and it is difficult to 
decde, When this occurs, Which individual of 
the conjugal duo is the best entitled to com- 
miseration. 

A woman, however pretty and graceful she 
may be at other times, when ence she has re- 
solved on investing her spirit in its wrapping- 
gown and papillotes; and a man, however in- 
tellectual and fascinating in society, who deter- 
mines on permitting his higher faculties to ap- 
pear at home in the easy negligence of a robe 
de chambre and slippers, are each apt to appear 
considerably less altractive to the one Jooker-on, 
for whose peculiar benefit the scene has been 
got up, than may be altogether desirable. Cer- 
tain it is that the system of “hanging up the 
fiddle at hame” is a somewhat dangerons one 


lor the performer, who is accustomed tu “ dis- | 


course eloquent music” elsewhere. 

Here, then, was another peril from which 
Lady Madelaine wisely resolved to deliver her- 
self at once. It was out of the question that 
she, young, handsome, highly-born, and fash- 
junable, should hide her advantages from a 
world which she was so well calculated hoth to 
enjoy and to adorn, in order to shut herself up 
with Mr. ‘Tilden, even in a room lined with 
plate-glass and draperied with pale-blue silk ; 
and, acting upon this principle, she had been 
careful to apprise her friends of the probable 
period ef her arrival in town. 

The seasun was just commencing. The 
raee of idleness and folly had seareely begun. 
The arrival of the beautiful bride of the wealthy 
Mr. Tilden (the fame of whose large fortune had 
reached London, through the medinm of the 
earl, some weeks hefore) Was an agreeable 
event; and not the least pleasurable emo- 


He believed | 


second time, reached its conclusion. 
Here it is :— 


“Eureka! you are reallv, then, onee more. 
on your way to town, ma toute belle? I amen- 
chanted, and so ıs Sir Herbert. Or Otterford I 
say nothing, save tbat I have not heen able to 
trust hin ontof my sight, since the news ar- 
rived. Albuon intendidore, poche parole bastano ? 
Can you condescend to the opera belore Easter ? 
I shall reserve a seat in my box for Saturday, 

|as perhaps you may not yet he montce there; 
at all events, let me have you the first night! 
Pray inake my baisemains to il marito, and say 
how much Į regret that I cannot make room 
for him ; but I have been persecuted since this 
French danseuse made her appearance, abaut 
whom all the men in the world, save one, have 
gone mad; and I have not moral courage 
enough to say ‘no,’ so Jong as I have a chair 
left. She goes to Milan next week, so don’t 
fail me for your own sake. How did ynu leave 
_ Lord Glenfillan ? 

“ Toule-à-vous ! 
“Sypney Deverevx.’ 


And this was Saturday. This was her first 
‘day under her hnshand’s roof. For a moment 
She hesitated. Mr. Tilden might think it un- 
gracious were she to leave him the first evening 
in a house as sirange to himself as to her. He 
might not approve of her appearing for the first 
time in public under any protection but his own. 
But then the French daneer, whom she might 
“never see at all, if she missed her to-night! It 
Was very prevoking that there shonld be no 
room in the box for Mr. Tilden. To whom 
could Lady Devereux have promised all her 
ivories? It was a strange question for my 
mother to ask herselt, as she had been so long 
absent from town; but nevertheless, she did 
begin guessing who were to be the wceupants 
of the box. No more women, she knew. Lady 
Devereux was far too fastidious to hold a par- 
liament of petticoats at the king's theatre. Sir 
| Herbert detested all places save the pit. (There 
Was no omnibus in my mother’s time.) And 
the result of her self-questioning. npun the sub- 
ject was—Lord Ottertord. 

Lady Madelaine threw herself baek among 
the salin cushions of her bergère, and fell into 
a fit of deep musing. Lord Otterford had wor- 
shiped her for a whole year. Her aunt had 
looked forward with confidence to their mar 


{ 
| 
| 


1 


riage. They had sung, danced, and rode to- 
ether. Otterfard was very handsome, with 


tion which she had experienced on taking pos- į large, almond-shaped black eyes, a well-formed 
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and prominent nose, fine teeth. and a graceful | afterwards pot a eard inte ner hand, with an 
figure. Had there been any mind under the} intimation that Lord Otterlord was at the door, 
mask, he would have been eminently handsome. but would not intzude upon her at so unseemly 
As it was, Ottertord was only a musician and aan hour; having merely called at the desire of 
roué. He had pursued the Lady Madelaine un- | his cousin, Lady Devereux, to request a verbal 
til he discovered that she was nearly penniless ; | reply to the note Which had been left some days 
when, having bestowed upon her, in a fit of previously, in order to save her ladyship tbe 
sentimental regret, the title of /a delle mal dotée, trouble of a written answer so immediately 
he quietly withdrew his pretensions to her hand, upon her arrival. My mother hesitated for an 
and jeft it to be sought by ethers with fewer | instant—the position was sufficiently perplex- 
wants and more resources than himself. ing—but, in the next, an affirmative reply was 
Lady Madelaine felt his secession severely. | given, and the well-appointed curricle drove off. 
It was not that she loved him, for she had at once| The rubicon was passed. At whatever cost 
discovered his mental deficiencies, while his! of annoyance to her husband, the engagement 
moral lapses had been more than onee hint-|must be kept; and the haughty lady practiced 
ed at in her presence; but he was well-look- | her first lesson in dissimulation, by tearing the 
ing, fashionable, and heir to an earldom; and little note of her giddy and thoughtless friend 
she had, moreover, become accustomed to his | into minute pieces, and throwing them into the 
assiduities, and eonscious of his admiration. | superh basket of Sevres porcelain, which stood 
Among the defections of this nature, which we | under her writing-table. ; 
elsewhere hinted to have beeu comprised in the| Mr. Tilden returned to dinner at eight o’clock, 
early experiences of the flattered beauty, she, having been engayed during the morning at the 
had been less insensible to that of Lord Otter- , Heralds’ Office, in the agreeable occupation of 
ford than to those of many more wealthy, and, | Superintending the quartering of the Glenfillan 
in thle acceptation of the world, more eligible | arms into his own shield, and in selecting a su- 
admirers. perb parure of pearls for his beantlul young 
The lip al Lady Madelaine curled, as, in think- | wife. He was somewhat surprised, hut infi-. 
ing of the past, she remembered how her flat-| nitely more flattered, by the exquisite toilet 
terers had likened her to a new and brilliant|in which he was received; and hastened, after 
sun in the hemisphere of fashion; and how |a brief and eager greeting, to fasten upon the 
truly they had borne out their own hyperbole, throat and arms of the young beauty the orna- 
by melting away like snow-wreaths under her ments of which he was the bearer, and which 
influence, when they discovered that she had he tenderly denominated *‘ her welconre home.” 
little heyond her beauty and her high birth, with ; They could not have been presented more 
which to compensate their homage ; and as the apropos, for they gave the last touch of elegance 
memory came back upon her, she instinctively | to the simple and rich costume which she had 
suffered her eye to wander over the magnifi- | selected; although it is equally eertain that 
cent accessories of her married home. Burt, they, at the same time, rendered the ungracious 
with these reminiscences of ber first triumphs | act which she was about to commit tenfold 
came also the dangerous recollection, that Lord | more difficult. 
Otterford had lreen the last and the most re-| It was, however, necessary that an imme- 
lyctant to withdraw his pretensions, and that, | diate explanation should be given, as Lady 
in truth, his expensive habits and comparative- | Madelaine had ordered her carriage at nine 
ly slender resdurces had leù him without an. o'clock ; and she accordingly mentioned her 
alternative ; for Lady Madelaine had no concep- engagement with as much insousiance as she 
tion of the beantilul self-abnegation, which will | could command; dwelling principally upon the 
occasionally lead a man who truly loves to di- | French dancer, and the regret of Lady Deve- 
vest himself of his own tastes, and to “cleanse | reux that, on this occasion, she was unable to 
his bosom ofthe perilous stuff’ which separates | offer Mr. Tilden a seat in her box; and wind- 
him from the object af his affection. : up her communication hy entreating, with 
| 


Her first impulse, after these reflections, was | the sweetest sinile in the world, that he would 
to show the note of Lady Devereux to her | not trouble himself ta dress, as she had not a 
husband, and to claim, upon the score of her wld | moment to spare, and would therefore, for her 
attachinent to her friend, his indulgence on the | own sake, overlook the solecism. 
present oceasion ; but, on recurring to the note} The astonishment with which my father list 
itself, it struck her that it was not exactly cal- | ened requires no comment. He was stung to 
culated to afford him: any particular satisfae-| the very soul; and had Lady Madelaine raised 
tion; erto impress him with any great preju- | her eyes to his countenance as he left the roam, 
dice in favor of the fair writer; and then her|she would have been at no loss to understand 
two besetling sins came to her aid. Her pride | the effect which her words had produced ; but 
told her ihat she owed jt to herself not to ap- she was already too good a tactician to ex- 
pear to shrink fioin a meeting with her former | pose herself to unnecessary annoyanee, and 
admirer, Who would be an eligible acquaintance | she eonsequently kept them riveted upon her 
for Mr. ‘Tilden, and who could, of course, never | bracelet. 
again be more to herself: while her haughtiness} My father was no longer a young man, and 
reminded her that it was unworthy of Lady; he loved for the first time Tt is, therefore, 
Madelaine Glenfillan to suffer herself to be| searcely to he wondered at, that before he de- 
tramimeled in her social arrangements by any | scended from his dressing eloset, after a hasty 
one, simply because that “any one” lad been! and imperfect toilet, to conduct hts bride to the 
honored by her haz! dining-room, he had found what be endeavored 

Just as"she had arrived at this conclusion, a’ to believe were sufficient excuses for her 
eurricle drove to the door, and a fvotman shortly | thoughtlessness. She was so young, and so 
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but soon recovered hunself. She had heen so 
isdlated at Glenfillan ; and now she was again 
among the friends of her early youth, and the 
scenes of her first girlish happiness: such a 
circumstance woold not, in all probability. oc- 
cur again. She had been taken hy surprise. 
and could not properly he blamed for wanting 
the consideration which a married woman, ean- 
siderably ber senior, had not deemed it neces- 
sary to display towards himself. Still, it was 
proveking ; and when he had fancied, too, that 
the beewming and careful toilet had been made 
for him! 

There was, however, no possibility of show- 
ing even the shadow of harshness ta so beauti- 
ful a being—the bride of two weeks only—and 
60—most gracious reader! my father reentered 
the drawing-room, in which he was to spend 
his solitary evening, with a smile upon his lips, 
and thus taught his fair wife a lesson on her 
own power, Whiel she never afterwards un- 
learned; and, at the clase of a eonstrained and 
hurried dinner, handed her carefully to her ear- 
riage, to feel, as she drove towards the Hay- 
market, that, afier all, Mr. Tilden was really 
less unreasonable than many men whom she 
had known; and to wonder whether Lord Ot- 
terford would be glad to mect her again. 

She was not long left in suspense; for, as 
her carriage stopped at the Opera House, the 
subject of her thaughts stood at the portal, 
ready to assist her to alight, and to eonduct her 
to Lady Devereux's box. She at onee saw, 
however, that he was no longer the langhing, 
joyous rattle, fram whom she had parted a few 
months helure. There was a tremor in his 
voice as he addressed her; an unsteadiness in 
the arm which he intended for her support; an 
evident eflort m the cold and brief congratula- 
tions whieh he terminated with a smothered 
sigh, as though their utterance had eust hin a 
pang; and his manner was altogether so con- 
tagious, that Lady Madelaine felt confused and 
uncomlortable in her turn; and was glad to 
find herself in the box of her friend, as though 
the presence of a third person were neaessary 
to restore her self-possession and composure. 

As the carriage drove off, my father lighted 
a cigar, and strolled into the square; and when 
he was Weary of this amusetaent, he returned 
to his splendid home. The two footmen who 
had attended “my lady” were already in the 
hall, and he knew that she had arrived safely 
at her destination. When he reached the draw- 
ing-room, he took up a book, but he could not 
read. Diszaise it as he would from himself, 
he was wounded to the heart. He knew no- 
thing of Lod Otterfoed—how should be? but 
he could not avoid feeling that he had been 
treated, if not exactly wuh contempt by his 
wife, at Icast wih a want of courtesy emie 
nently galing to a proud spirit dike his. In 
short, kis revere was anything but pleasant; 
and he was slad when, al midnight, he heard 
the earriage once more drive from the door to 
fetch honie brs truant wite. 

On this oceasion he, for the first time, paid 
the penalty of his wealth; for his establishinent 
was foriped on so extensive a scale, thal it was 
impossible for lim to relieve the tedium of his 


the house; but, loud and prolonged as it was, 
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admtred—here he involuntarily wineed a little, | ment to weleome her return. 


There was no- 
thing Whieb he could do that would not be tenfold 
better done by her maid or her footinan ; so he 
amused himself by walking up and down the 
spacious apartment, and aceommodating hts 
paces Lo the pattern of the carpet, in order that, 
at least, he might not appear weary when she 
eame in. 

But amusements, even as intellectual as that 
which he had selected, will not interest for- 
ever; and my father had omitted to remember, 
that the departure of a earriage did not neces- 


it proved in this case; for Lady Devereux hae 
a petit souper after the opera, and she declared, 
and Lord Otterford looked, the impossibility of 
consuming chickens and champagné werlbout 
their long-lost friend; white Lady Madelaine 
was so delighted with the admiration which 
she had elicited “from all parts of the house,” 
and was so bewildered by the strange and une 
accountable melancholy of the once gay and 
| brilliant man who had stood throughout the 
| evening behind her chair, taking no share in 
the lively conversation of his cousin, but as- 
siduons in his silent attentions to herself, that 
| she could not forbear a feeling of curiosily as 
to its cause; so she resolved to join the sup- 
per, and to take an opoortunity of questioning 
Lady Devereux npon the subject. 

There is assuredly a spell in those Opera sup- 
pers; and this particular one was enchanting! 
As she left the house, Lady Devereux was he- 
sieged by entreaties for permission to aecume 
pany her home, but, having formed ler party, 
she was obdurate. “ Not to-night, my Jord—not 
to-night, my dear sir.—Impossible, Sir James; I 
never exceed a dozen”’—formed the running 
accompaniment to her retreat; and when 
Lady Madelaine drove off in her friend's cha- 
riot, her own was ordered to follow her tu Port- 
land Place. 

Half-past two oclock on Suaday morning 
had ehimed, when once more the kuocker of 
the hall door sent its stoccalo thunder through 


i involve the return of its mistress ; aoil so 


it failed to awaken my father, wbo, woro out 
With watebing, had, an hour previously, flung 
hiinself upon a sofa, and fallen into a deep 
sleep. 

Lady Madelaine, pale and exhausted, hurried 
to her aressing-reom, and, having urged her 
Abigail ta expedition, soon was, or seemed to 
he, buried in as profound a slumber as that 
Which had overtaken ler husband. 

And su ended their second night in town. 


——_—— 


CHAPTER. Vik 


Tne last ball had been given; the last dinner 
eaten; the last louoger had departed, or, faute de 
nacuz, had declared himself gone, and hecome 
temporarily invisible; the helle of five seasons 
kad relnclantly admitted to hersell, and been 
reminded by her chaperone, that another chance 
was Jost, and had despatringly betaken herself 
toa cheap watering-place, to recruit alike her 
health and her finances, and to sigh over the 
past; the last henefit was over ; the drive was 
dusty and deserted; a few who had announced 


solitude by making one affectionate arrange- «tuat they were * olf to the cuntinent” had been 
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eompelled to content themselves with crossing | tempt; and please themselves hy believing inthe 


the water in the neighborhood of the Borough ; 
pedestrians could venture upon passing from ihe 
pavement of one great thoroughfare to another, 
Without risking their necks ; tradesmen began 
tv reckon up their profits, and fathers of families 
to deflect upon their bills; in saort, “ London 
itself was out of town,” and stil my mother 
lingered. Rooksley, and a matrimonial /éle-a- 
téte of-a Month’s duration, were more than she 
had conrage to contemplate, alter the brilliant 
and triumphant début which she had made. 
There was, however, no alternative. The 
season wasat an end. Lady Madelaine Tilden 
had been the fashion. Royaliy had eulogized 
her beanty and her grace; diners-out had de- 
cided oa the excellence of her chef; sour dow- 
agers had sneered at her mesalliance ; and bud- 
ding beaaties had intrigued and entreated for 
invitations to her ball ; where 
« ——* Wreathed smiles’ went round, and speeches 
Fine, forced, and plentiful—as peaches; 


And costly wines on every side 
Poured their bright current fur and wide.” 


And what rôle, it may be asked, did my father 
enactin this brilliant drama? I am proud to 
answer, that it was one so dignified and irre- 
proachable, that Lady Madelaine herself, had 
she had time to remark it, must have felt haw 
greatly her own consequence was enhanced by 
the noble bearing of her husband. ‘They were 
Occasionally seen together in public; especially 
at tlle Opera, Where she had seeured a box next 
to that of Lady Devereux ; and, on these oc- 
easions, tlle manly beanty and graceful hearing 
of Mr. Tilden never failed to elicit both com- 
ment and curiosity. Whowashe! Where did 
his money come from? These were the two 
principal queries; and, although they were fre- 
quently ausWered, it Was always by inference 
or surmise ; for the “set” into Which his inar- 
riage had introduced him, were as little likely to 
know anyihing of the late firm of Osbaldiston 
and Co, as of the leading tea-mart at Pekin. 
That he was a man of refined tastes and fas- 
tidious habits was visible at once—ihere was 
nothing of tbe parvenu about him. Half a dozen 
titled acqaaintance volunteered to propose him 
at their respectiveclubs ; a few accommodating 
friends were anxious to transfer to himn some of 
the best horses ia England; byt they quickly | 
discovered that Mr. Tilden knew as mach of 
horse-flesh as themselves, although he might not | 
condescend to inake his talent quite so profita- 
ble ; and, in short, it was soon evident to every 
body who was anybody, and tnese composed 
Lady Madelaine’s visiting list, that Mr. Tilden, 
be tie who he might, was not a man who 
could either be “ shelved" or “done.” 

And now, a circumstance has just struck me, 
which, from iny own knowledge of the veracity 
of my narrative, never before presented itself io 
my mind; but which may very fairly have in- 
duced some doubt in those of such of my 
readers as may feel disposed tu be difficult and 
hypercritical. 

I have made repeated allusions to the refined 
mind aud elegant tastes of my father, and there 
may be individuals, who, themselves tighly-born 
and elaborately educated, may revert lo the 
early training and occupation vf the young mer- 
Chant with a feéling of fastidiousness and con- , 





possibility of so utter a change as that which I 
have represented, and in comparatively so short 
a space of time. They have only, however, to 
remember that Awman will is a most powerful 
engine ; and that Where it Was Worked by ain- 
hitian, pride, and self-respect, it Was urged on 
by three of the great impulses of our nature, 
Nor was the social conversion of my father a 
sudden miracle, wrought by the inere possession 
of wealth ; it was the slowly and steadily at- 
tained result of time, and distance, and applica- 
tion. I have myself not spared the satistied ig- 
norance of the traveled novice, who, anxious to 
assume the attributes of a connoisseur, dabbled 
in doubtful originals, and consigned to ihe ad- 
dress of his agent in England a case or two ot 
Worthless pictures: but thase follies were the 
early mistakes of his inexperience, by which he 


had far too much sense and discrimination to be - 


Jong misled. <A total estrangement from the 
scenes, the associates, and the pursuits of his 
early manhood, threw the active mind of my 
father upon the individuals and habits of those 
by whom hbe was surrounded; aud the same 
steady and strong will which had initiated him 
into the camplicateill mysteries of commerce, 
soon provided him with an open sesame to the 
more easily-attained conventionalisa:sof general 
society. Wherever he paused during fis travels, 
he applied himself strenuously to the examina- 
tinn and comprehension of all that fell under 
his notice ; while he was carelul tu select his 
casual society among that description olf persons 
with whom he was desirous thencelorth to as- 
sociate on equal terms, His evident wealth and 
total want of pretension rendered this by ne 
means so difficult a matter as at first sight it 
may appear. Long voyages alt sea, in the in- 
fancy of stream, and the generalizing accommo- 
dations of foreign posting houses, were able aids 
to his design. Bot who that has traveled, even 
of late years, has not experienced the truth 
which I am here endeavoring to entorce! Suf- 
fice if that my father did sueceed tothe full ex- 
tent of his wishes; and that at the period of his 
marriage with Lady Madelaine Glenillan he 
was at once a finished geaUeman and a complete 
man of the world; and perhaps he had the more 
readily adopted the tastes and usages of the 
noble aad the wealthy, because in the outset of 
his career of ambition Ae had nothing to undo. 

It is only those Who have tram ueled them- 
selves with low-bred associates, and degraded 
their own tinds by low-bred habis, Who cannot 
rise with ther fortunes; and this isa fact which 
the narrow-minded insalence of the * exclusive” 
would do well to learn, instead of affecting to 
believe that his * order” came into the world 
after “every gad lad set his seal” upon it, 
While all other classes of society were branded 
with the mark of Cain. 

To this, my reader's first possible objection, 
not only ta the positive veracity, but even to the 
verisimilityde of my family sketch, he may also 
advance the. improhability of the deeision and 
the world-wisdom of whieh I have shown my 
mother to be possessed at so early an age as 
nineteen ; but, should he indeed do so, he can 
know little of Woman's nature. With women, 
1 do not Fesitate to affirm that intellect, strong 
will, and extraurdiuary puwers of perspicacity 
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and fitness, are of no partienlarage. Wateh an | 
intelligent girl as she passes from childhood into 
youth, ani my argument will be at once borne 
out. I am hazarding no rash opinion. The 
assertion is fonnded apon extensive experience. | 
Generally speaking, the youth at sixteen is still 
a boy, absorbed by his lexicon, his boat, and his 
pony; but the girl who at sixteen is not a 
woman, alike in intelleet and in Acart, bids fair 
to die a child or a simpleton at the close of a 
long life. All children, particularly those who | 
are banished to the nursery, and consigned to 
the companionship of hirelings, necessarily hear 
many things which they are not supposed to 
remark, far less to understand ; but the young 
are peculiarly susceptible to all that is passing 
about them. ani nothing falls to the ground un- 
heeded which is brought under their observation. 

In comparative infancy hoys experience this 
external influence far less than their sisters. | 
Their habits, at once boisterous and active, 
afford to them fewer opportunities of hearing 
discussions, and arguments, and inferences, re- 
lating lo social ties and social usages. The 
sedentary amusements of girls lead themselves, 
on the contrary, not only to momentary atten- 
tion, but to after-speculation, Jemima, as she 
trims her hock. is frequently employed in won- 
dering what mamina meant last night by telling | 
Mrs. Smüh tbat Miss Jones tad jilted Mr. 
Brown, because she diseovered that Mr. Rob- 
inson was a richer man; and when the frock 
is completed a day or twa afterwards, she is 
very probably sull occupied in wondering wheth- 
er, When she is a litthe Older, she shall ever 
jill any one, and if it is a pleasant amusement, 
and what it really means. Fanny, as she 
dresses lr doll, bids her be good and quiet, 
and then she shall have a rich husband, and 
ride ip a carriage, and do just as she likes ; for 
mamrna told papa yesterday, when he was an- 
gry with her, that she would do as she liked— 
while the girt of thirteen atready begins to crit- 
ieise ner mother's beauty, and to ask herself 
what will be the probable effects produced by 
her own. 

Where there are strong powers of mind, 
these are merely subordinate speculations. The 
intellect, as it awakens, is insatiable; and it 
seizes upon every alitnent within its reach. How 
often do we all witness instances of this fact? 
How often do we see the really clever and in- 
telligent girl sink into the dull and mindless | 
woman! Woe he to them by whom the holy | 
lamp of intelligence was suffered to theker and 
go out! 

Gifted with extraordinary powers of percep- | 
tion, of retention, and of analysis, my mother, 
under the able tuition of the world-worshiping 
Lady Sinclair, was at fifteen a woman in tact 
aud fasinon. She fully understood the priv- 
ileges of her high birth, the advantages of 
her extreme beauty, and the necessity of mak- 
mg both contribute to ber afier-establishment. 
These were ler aunt's lessons. ‘The world 
itself, ere long, tanght her others.. Intoxicated 
by the adulation of the men and the envy of the 
women, she night have become insoleut, had 
she not felt the rnpolicy of such a weakness ; and 
the saine adipirable tact which preserved her in 
this instance, saved her a second tine, when, 
as her fiulterers fell away, ‘‘ each after each,” 
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on discovering the slender amount of her dowry, 
she learnt that even she—the highly-born and 


the beautiful—could be put into a honiuhating 


competition with—money! Then, again, her 
woman-wit lent its aid; and, where a weaker 
mind would have becoine bitter, she only beeame 
wis.e) Her after-fate confirmed this wisdom. In 
the seclusion of her father's castle, and ren- 
dered painfully aware of that father's tranimeled 
position, she had time to revert to the past. 
She began to concede that the fortune-hunting 
adorers, by whum she had been first worshiped 
and then deserted, might advance a valid ex-° 
cuse forstheir apostacy—she began to discover 
that there was wisdom as well as wit io the eld 
sung, Which declares that 


“Not even love cin live on flowers ;” 


and—she married my father. 

Lady Madelaine Tilden had nat studied for 
the nine long years of awakening womanhood 
under such able tutors as the world and Lady 
Sinclair; she had not suffered mortification and 
disappointinent; she had not felt her pride 
prostrated, her self-love wounded, and ber heart 
made the toy of idle and interested foplings ; 
she had not been suddenly withdrawn trom the 
giddy vortex of fashion and eelebrity, and buried 
alive in the Highlands, to muse over the motives, 
the impulses, the feelings, and the weaknesses 
of those among Whom she had previously lived, 
to reappear in the same bright anl busy world 
a woman in stature, but a child at heart. 

Remembering my mother vividly, as I still dọ, 
I feel satisfied that, with the same experience 


| (bad that heen possible), she wonld have played 


at fifleen the saine cold, and haughty, and deci- 
sive part. Age has no infiuence upon princi- 
ples, anıl feelings, and prejudices, like those of 
Lady Madetaine Tilden. l 

The season was at an end. The woods and 
glades of Rooksley were in all their beanty 
The domain was extensive, and} in admirable 
taste. If a fault could be found, & existed in 
the absence of all ancient timber—the leafy 
honors of Rooksley Chace had heen strieken 
down by the hammer of the auctioneer. It is 


true, that great skill had been evinced in repair- 


ing this evil, in so far as it was susceptible of 
reparation; but the antique grandeur of the 
mansion seemed to frown forth, in banghty 
scorn of the pew generation of forest timber 
that was growing up about it. 

Lady Devereux, on her first visit to the 
Chace, laughingly told her consin that the new 


| acquisition of Mr. Tilden reminded her ol him- 


self: it was very stately and very magnificent, 
but 2¢ wanted time! 

“ AL last, my sweet Madelaine,” said her hns- 
band, as for the seeond time they sat réte-à-tete 
by lamplight under their own roof, “at last you 
are all my own, and f have time to ask yon a 
thousand qvestions, which yon, more strangely 
sull, have ume to answer. And, tirst, bow do 
you like Rooksley !” 

“Tt is impossible not to like a place upon 
whieh the Dake of Durchester prided himsels 
so much," replied my tnother, Who had never 
been sarprised out of ber nil admirari since her 
arrival in Grasvenor Square; “but it sadly 
wants tiinber.”” 

‘Our woods ave very promising, and we mus! 
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have patience,” said my father, in whose voice 
there Was a slight tone of disappointment. 

e And you must excuse me if I add, Mr. Til- 
den, that the house as sadly requires—inmates. 
We are positively lost bere alone.” 

“Bot just now, my dear Madelaine, repose 
and quiet are so essential to yon’) Your rases 
have waned fearfully during the past season. I 
shall nut be happy until I see them bloom again.” 

“Fflave we any neighborhood?” asked the 
young wife in her turn. 

“| have not yet made the inquiry. I only 
fear that we shall ascertain the fact too soon. 
In so fine a sporting country, there can be little 
doubt that we shall find many resident families, 
who will not fail to seize so admirable an op- 
portunity of making the acquaintance of ihe 
fair and fashionable Lady Madelaine Tiléen.” 

“ Proviged thatahey prove visitable, i will be 
a btessing .” said my mother, as she suppressed 
a yawn; * Glenfillan has perfectly disg-asted me 
with empty, echoing, overgrown family houses.” 

My father walked to the opea window, and 
drawing back the curtain, looked out upon the 
beautiful expanse of wood and water, whieh lay 
steeped in moonhght, beyond the lawn. 
deer were lying in grogps upon the soft green 
sward of the home-park, and their long shadows 
formed fantastic outlines upon the grass. The 
nightingales Were answering each other from 
the Jeal-laden houghs. At intervals a hare 
started from the underwood, and seudded across 
the open glades, brushing away the heavy diops 
of dew whieh fringed the blades af the long 
grass; and the peculiar cry of the pheasants 
broke the silence for an instant, as it rose froin 
the more distant preserves. 

It was a scene of rieh and tranquil English 
landscape beauty; and as my father mentally 
ran over the various and vaunted spots which 
he had visited during his wanderings, he could 
recall nothing by whreh it seemed to him to be ` 
rivaled in pure and placid loveless. 

After having contemplated the enchanting 


view for a tine in silence, he could not retrain | 


froin expatiating upon its extreme beauty to 
Lady Madelaine, who rose languidly from her 
chair, as if rather with a courteous desire to 
give him pleasure, than froni an idea of receiv- 
ing any herself. My moher was no whit a sen- 
tinsentalist: she had never been tanght to eon- 
sider the country otherwise than as the most 
correct refuge after the season, and that portion 
of the British empire in Which the flowers were 
growa that composed her bouquets. But even , 


she was not altogether proof against the spell | 


The: 
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scene soon suggested other and more worldly 
ideas. She began to think how adtuisably the 
park lent itself to the idea of a brilliant fete 
i champêtre. Fireworks would have a delightful 
efect, if let otf from the island on the lake. 
Nothing could be prettier! And two or three 
boats, gaily decked with streamers and colored 
lights, would be fairy-ke and magical, as they 
appeared and disappeared umong the overhang- 
ing willows. ‘Theo she peopled the lawn with 
daneing booths, marquees, and parti-colored 
groups; and then she heaved a sigh, as she re- 
membered that they were utter strangers in the 
county, and that, to do all this, the tew friends 
| Whom they expected would not suffice ; while, 
even for the advent of those few, she had yet a 
Weary month to wait, 

“Ts it notealm and lovely t’ asked my father 
at length, as with affectionate anxtety he threw 
a shawl over her shoulders. and passed his arm 
about her waist. “The Jong, deep sigh, to 
Which you just now gave utterance, awoke me, 

my sweet wife, from the most delicious train of 
‘thought in whieh I had ever indulged. Dare I 
tell you What was its subject !” 

“As it wonld seem that we were similarly 
engaged, we have alike done treason to the 
beauty upon whieh we looked ;° was the reply ; 
“for in me, also, it induced a ehateau en Es- 
pagne, that was not without its charms.” 

* Will you not confide it to ime?” 

“I see no reason why | should refuse. Twas 
pieturing to myself how beautiful a féle we 
might give here, and how well everything would 
tell, for no natural accessory is wanted; when 
I suddenly remembered that we knew no one, 
and that, eonsequently, I could do nothing, save 
console myself with the Italian proverb, Sofri 
wl male, e aspetta il bene.” 

“And I,” said the husband, as he looked 
dawn fondly, and yet somewhat mournfully, 
upon the beautiful face, on which the moonlight 
shed its clear, calm radiance; “1 was thinking 
with how proud a heart I might one day see 
you lead forth our child to gambol on that vel- 
vet lawn, and to sport beside those glittering 
waters. I was thinking—” 

“T beseech you, do not read me a homily ;” 
said my mother, withdrawing herself from his 
clasp with a shght shudder, and returning to 
her seat: “that is a subject which I hy no 
means wish to dwell on. I assure you, Mr. 
Tilden, that to a young and fashionable woman 
sneh a prospect is by no means a pleasant one.” 

“Bat toa wife, Madelaine—” 

“e Ha, that is the text of another homily. Fif- 


of the guict holiness of nature: and, for a time, teen years hence | shall myself, perhaps, babble 


she gazed long and silently on the clear glory 
of that suinmer night ; watched the reflection 
of the bright stars, as they appeared to dance 
upon the undulating ripple of the Jake ; and then 
seut her long and searching glances deep into 
the blue and cloudless sky, over which they 
were strown like diamond-studs upon a regal 
mantle; while the moon, that lay lovingly upon 
the open glades, and on the glittering waters, 
only tonelied the suinmits of the tall trees, and 
crowned them with silver, leaving broad masses 
of shadow abont and beneath them, which lent 
a mysierious indistinetness to the distance. 
Hers was not, however, a nature to remain 
@ng thus absorbed. The very beauty of the, 


of maternal duties ; at present 1 do not affees 
to understand them, and aim.only thankful that, 
at all events, such things have been created as 
nursery-matds and governesses.” 

“One day I trust that yon will feel differ- 
ently,” said my father, foreing a smile. 

“Perhaps ;” was the cold reply; “but at 
present | will only ask you to ring for the chess- 
board.” 


——a — 
CHAPTER VT. 
Tue dreaded month went by more rapidly 


than the Lady Madelaiae had antunpated. It 
Was impossible to be thrown cntirely upon my 
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father’s society without appreciating his many 
ad:nirable qualities; and had not the twelve 
previous weeks of dissipation, coqnetry, and 
foliy, thoroughly unhinged the mind, and per- 
verted the feelings of the young wife, she might, 
possibly, have learnt to love her husband as he 
deserved. But, alas! those twelve short weeks 
had been sufficient to destroy this hope forever. 

Let it not be thought that my mother wil- 
fully, and with her eyes open, plunged herself 
into positions of difficulty, and resolved to in- 
dulge her own predilections conte qui coute. Far 
from it. Had she imagined that Lord Otter- 
ford was a deliberate and cold-blooded profi- 
gate, Who was amusing himself at the expense 
of her vanity and inexperience, she would have 
shrunk from him with horror. It was that 
very vanity and inexperience which blinded 
her. Had she gone a step further, and sus- 
pected that he had yet darker and more guilty 
designs, she would, in all prokabiity, have 
souglit for protection and refnge iu the affec- 
tion of the man ta whom she had given her 
hand; but no such Jdea ever crossed the pure 
mind of Lady Madelaine. She was vain, im- 
prudent, and exacting. She reqnired homage, 


bint she never dreamt vf paying wt by a return. 


The haughtiness of her natural disposition made 
her jealous of all interferenee on the part of her 
hushand: and the line af conduct which she 
had adupted immediately after her marriage had 
so thoroughly emancipated her from his control, 
that she soon ceased to understand that he had 
any right to exert it. It was true—as her friend 
Lady Devereux had sententiously observed, in 
one of those hours of female confidence which 
are prodnetive, at tunes, of a vast amount of 
evil—that Mr. Tilden had reseued ler from the 
monotonous exile of Glenfillan, and surrounded 
ber with maguificence; but what had she not 
done for him? Look at ter rank—her connex- 
jon —her beauty! Was he not almost oli 
enough to be her father? And—her dear Mad- 
elaine mnst forgive her for speaking frankly— 
Was he not, before their marnage, a nabady ! 
All this was ondeniable—and upon these pre- 
mises my mother acted. ‘There can be no 
doubt that there must have been moments in 
which the question would arise in her own heart, 
in how far her renewal of intimacy with Lord 
Otterford was either desirable or correct; but, 
if it were sa, the extreme pride, which was her 
besetting sin, inust equally in thase moments 
have proved her worst enemy, by blinding her 
to the danger she had so thoughtlessly evoked. | 
Be all this, however, as it may, the month of 
matrimonial domestication wore away swiftly ; 
the neighborhood prowng not only vis:table but 
sociable. My father’s surmise was a correct 
one. ‘The fame of the dashing Lady Madelaine 
Tilden had preceded her, and all the country | 
were anxious to be numbered among her ac- | 
quaintanee. The men were prepared to lose! 
their hearts, and the women to profit by so ad- 
mirable an opportunity of imitating the dress | 
and style of a celebrated beauty. [¢ is true, 
that the extremely cold and sometimes arrogant 
bearing of my mother, led a few of the most im- 
portant families to doubt whether, after all, the | 
long-talked-of Tildens would prove any very 
great acquisition ; and to contrast the hanghity 
and indolent courtesies of their new neighbor | 
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with the easy and winning manners of tha 
Ladies Trevor; but, as the frank politeness of 
my father offered an agreeable relel from the 
supereilions tusouctance of his wile, and invari- 
ably healed the wounds which her md. fference 
had mnfheted on the self-love of their visitors, 
no decided affront was given to the female por- 
tion of the guests ; while the extreme beauly 
and inherent love of admiation which mace my 
mother so attractive to the other sex, sufficiently 
propitiated their husbands and brothers, 10 in- 
duee thent 10 believe and to declare that Lady 
Madelaine Tilden was an angel ! 

As a matter of course, invitations poured in 
at Rooksley ; and among the rest, came one 
from the Vernous, whose estate jotned that of 
my father. Mrs. Vernon was a widow, whose 
husband had represented the county tn parlia 
ment; and who, ahthongh he had been dvad for 
several yvars, had never qnite revovered her 
loss. She was a gentle, amiable woman, stil 
possessing the remains of great heauty, but 
thoroughly indifferent to everything, save the 
happiness of her son and daughter, at whose 
entreaty she haa emerged from retirement, to 
make the acquaintance of the new owners of 
Rookslcy. 

Frederick Vernon was a fine young man of 
six-and-twenty, with a full appreciation of lis 
personal and worldly advantages ; Which latter 
attribute [ mention rather to vive a proof of his 
consistency, than from conceiving it to be an 
extraordinary feature of his history which re- 
quired ta be pnt on record. He had recently 
returned fram a tour of Enrope, and was strongly 
tinged with foreign habits and ideas. To bim 
the sojourn of Vernon Priory, beautiful as it was, 
would have been insupportable, had not the ex- 
treme affection whieh he bore to bis mother and 
sister made every spot which they inhahited not 
only bearable, but pleasant to hun. Frederic 
Vernon was not constituted for retirement. His 
tatents were dazzling, hut by no méans solid ; his 
acquirements were barely respectable; but he 
had the tact to appear far wiser than he was— 


a secret invre generally diffused in soeiety ihan 


it is supposed to be, and particularly easy to 
practice by a handsome young man of good 
property, whom no one ts vastly disposed to 
eriticise with severity. His success abroad had 
been considerable ; and it was ecven rumored 
that he had been requested to quit the territories 
ol a petty Italan Daca Wwiihin twenty-four hours, 
although it had never occurred to Mr. Vernon 
to have any political opinion out of his own 
country ; but he kad danced, and sighed, and 
looked Jove-lorn in a quarter where such pro- 
ceedings woe not admissible; and he accord. 
ingly obeyed wulout demur the obhging sug- 
gestion olf the ofbeial wha waited upon tim at 
bis hovel; and passed out of the duchy on the 
following morning, earrying away with hin a 
heavy heart and an excecdingly maguificent 
brilliant ring. 

No one could exactly decide how this travel- 
ing adventure became whispered in England, 
as his valet Was, of course, as secret as the 
grave ; and the aflatr was altogether tuo delicate 
to have borne mention from himself; but, 
nevertheless, it was whispered ; and itis, there 
fore, nol sittprising that Mr. Frederic Vernon 
was considered, and considered himself ta be, 
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the hero of the county. He had fits of abstrac- 
tion—in society ; occasionally started painfully | 
as his eye fell upon the ring; sung one partic- 
ular and pathetie lalian ballad with peculiar 
pathos and expression to his guitar; and was, 
in short, a drawing-room Corydon. 

Emily Vernon was a charming girl of 
eighteen. ‘Tall, and fair, and gentle; tenderly 
attached to her widowed mother, and devotedly 
fond of her handsome and sentiinental brother ; 
Without one thought of self, or one craving for 
admiration. 

Mr. ‘Tilden had been from home when the 
Vernons called, and my mother had returned 
the visit without him, by leaving cards at their 
lodge-gale during her drive; nor had she con- 
sidered it necessary to mention the circum. 
stance, until the arrival of the dinner-card ; 
when she carelessly inquired of my father if b2 
considered it expedient to aecept the invitation. 

“ Since you request my opinion, T shonld say 
decidedly yes ;” was the reply. ‘On passing 
their place, a day or two since, I inquired to 
whom it belonged, and was informed that the 
late proprietor represented the county during 
several sessions, and that the ladies of the 
family were almost domesticated at Rooksley, 
with the daughters of the duke !” 

“And Féhicie tells me,” followed up my 
mother, “that Mrs. Vernon’s son, who is now 
at the Priory, is a sort of hero de roman, who 
eloped with an Italian Principessa, fought a duel 
with the prince, and was expelled the conntry 
by the pope himself—a personage, in short, who 
is contraband over half Europe.” 

“Ha, indeed! Is itso? Am I fated to find 
my old traveling comrade, Frederic Vernon, in 
my nearest neighbor?” said my father with a 
smile. “The name was not sufficiently no- 
common to strike me: but the affair with the 
Italian Duchessa settles the point.” 

“And was he really involved in a duel, and 
afterwards expelled the country!” asked my 
mother, roused for a moment into a feeling of 
interest. 

* So it was said; and it is certain that his 
disparition from the duchy was so sndden that 
he did not favor his friends by any leave-taking. 
There was decidedly some mystery attached to 
hin; but as we never afterwards chanced to 
meet, I am unable to afford any precise infor- 
mation on the subject.” 

“We will dine with the Vernans, at all 
events,” said the bride; “I will cancel my ac- 
ceptance to Lady O’Halloran; the hal! is at 
least four miles from hence; and the Vernons 
live nearly at the park gate; the fatigue will 
be much lessened by the change.” 

And having so decided, my mother once 
more bent her fair head over her desk; gave 
the note which she had already written to Lady 
O'Halloran to her spaniel for a plaything ; wrote 
an acceptance to Mrs. Vernon with her best 
crowqnill; and then threw herself back among 
her cushions, to wonder what effect her own 
beauty would produce upon a man who had 
been expelled trom an Italian duchy, to save 
the honor of its female sovereign, 

For the first time since her arrival in the 
country, Lady Madelaine took considerable in- 
terest in the operations of Félicie, on the even- 
ing of Mrs. Vernon's dinner. She resolutely 
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resisted all the endeavors of her attendant ta 
induce her to make her début in the country en 


| grande dame: refused to wear any ornainents 


aud, notwithstanding the voluble horror and 
visible mortification of the scubrette, declared 
her intention of eschewing all coiffure save hex 
own magnificent hair. Fclicie urged, entreat- 
ed, and eventually wept over the extraordinary 
resolution of her mistress; and closed drawers 
anil caskets with a series of gestures of offend- 
ed dignity which were quite indeseribable ; al- 
though she afterwards conceded to Mrs. Lockall, 
the housekeeper, that it was a eomfort to know, 
in spite of the caprice which induced Milady to 
go out for the first time in a costume better 
suited to a petite fille, than to the wife of a 
millionaire, that she had seldain seen her look 
so well; and therefore, it was easy to imagine 
how she would have lucked had she been mise 
comme il faut! 

It was, however, as [ need scarcely explain, 
no part of Lady Madelaine’s systein to owe ad- 
miration to a ribbon ora set of baubles. If she - 
could not command it by the graces of ner per- 
son, she scorned to win it by the magnificence 
of her attire; or to share it with diamonds and 
gauzes. That she had judged wisely, in the 
present instance, she at once perceived by the 
expression of her liushand’s eonntenance, as 
she joined him in the library, previous to their 
departure for Vernon Priory. She had indeed, 
as Felicie wisely remarked, sellom looked so 
beautiful. There was an utter absence of pre- 
tension In her whole appearanee ; a dignified 
simplicity in her dress and bearimg, which de- 
lighted my father. She had evidently no inten: 
tion of overawing her new acquaintance by the 
power of her wealth—that most undertoned ot 
all ambition—and her extreme loveliness was 
so conspicuous in the utter absence of extra- 
nevus ornament, that, as he raised her hand to 
his lips, he could not resist the witerance of a 
compliment more lover-like than matritaonial. 

Five minutes’ drive from their own park gate 
brought them to that of Mrs. Vernon; and 
even in the twilight my father econld not forbear 
remarking the magnificence of the old avenue 
through which they approached the house, 
Which was surrounded on all sides by elms and 
beeches of stately growth. The building itself 
appeared to ke coeval with the timber. <A great 
portion of the exterior was overgrown With ivy, 
amid which the lofiy lancet-headed windows, 
streaming with light, produeed at that hour a 
magical effect ; while the deep perspeetive ot 
the principal entrance, whose receding arches 
were terminated by massive doors of iron-stud 
ded oak, gave an antiqne stateliness to the edi- 
fice, and heightened its monastic character. 

Considerably less extensive than Nooksley, 
Vernon Priory was intinitely more attractive to 
a stranger. No woodman’s axe had ever 
sounded in that quiet spot. It was easy to sea 
that sire and son had alike resp ected the place 
af their birth, and the home of their ancestors. 
When a giant tree lay prone within the li” 
of the moss-grown fences, it was because time 
had eaten away its stout heart, and relaxed its 
weakened roots; and while the scattered rooks 
cawed their hearse requiem over the prostrate 
ruin, it cunveyed no reproach to the lords ot 
the soil. No croupier’s rake had ever swept 
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away the leafy honors of the Vernon woods ; 
no dice box had ever rattled its triumph over 
their sturdy trunks. Like the treasure of the 
pre-adamite sultans, to which travelers tell us 
that every monareh is evimpelled to add his 
share, While nane are permitted to withdraw 
any portion of that alieady hoarded, su did 
every succeeding Vernon plant his saplings in 
the soil of his ancestors 3 while each would have 
considered it as sacrilege to destroy the work, 
or counteract the intention of his predecessor. 

When my father and Lady Madelaine entered 
Mrs. Vernon's drawing-room, the party, which 
was by no means a Jorge one, had already as- 
sembled ; the hostess reecived her stranger 
guests with a quict eleganee of demeanor which 
aeceurded well with her stately although faded 
beauty, and her deep mourns dress ; and af- 
ter having presented her son and daughter, 
proceeded to introduce my mother to the lady 
who occupied a portion of the sofa to which she 
led her, while my father renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Vernon. 

This lady, whe chanced to be Lady O° Hallo- 
ran, found ap iimmedate topic of conversation, 
in her regret that Mrs Vernon should have 
proved more fortunate than herself, in being 
the first to receive their new neighbor; and 
then she proceeded to congratulate herself on 


having at least so agreeable an opportunity of | 


making her aequaintance. Lady Madelaine 
bowed and sinted, although she felt greatly 
disposed to yawn; but she found the volubility 
of her new frien] less importunate when she 
diseovered that there was no necessity for her 
to oller any reply; so she continued to bow 
and smile at intervals during the five minutes 
which preceded diner; and she had searcely 
left her seat, aud taken the arm of Mr. Vernon 
on its anuenncenent, cre Lady O'Halloran as- 
sured Dr. Janes. the rector, under whose es- 
eort she was preparing to follow, that Lady 
Madelaine ‘Pilden had been eruelly misrepre- 
sented by her correspondent, Mrs. Gordon, for 
that she had seldom met with a more simply- 
mannered or sensible person. The worthy 
gentlewoman was not aware, or had forgotten 
that “the beard dors not make the philoso- 
pher;” and that it was very possible for a 
fashianable beauty to be all that she had beard, 
when she felt im expedient to assert herself; 
cand yet patiently to suder the garrulous civility 
ofan cldevly gentiewoman where she was anx- 
ious to disarin Jacal eriticisin, 

Lady O'llalloran was, accordingly, by no 
means the only person whose golden opinion 
my mother won that evening, Mrs. Vernon 
was dchelited at the prospect of obtaining such 
a friend ter her gente Enuaidly 5 who, on ber part, 
was enchanted with the quiet grace and Migh- 
breeding of the new mustress of Raoksley. 
But of all thase whoin she thra led, not one was 
so thoraughly the slave of her fasciaations as 
Mr. Fredene Veroun. ile assured Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Who sat on his left hand, that Imdy 
Madelaine ‘Tilden reminded tii almost pain- 
fully of a woman of high rank whom he bad 
Apuwn abroad ; and then he sighed, and glanced 
down opon tis brilliant ring, and fell into a fit 
of abstraction; during whieh his dark blue 
eyes were riveted on the table-cloth, and he 
Wwuked like one who lwed rather upon the, 
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memory of the past, than the realities of the 
present. 

When the ladies retired to the drawing.room, 
my mother turned the light of her most sunny 
smiles upon Emily Vernon. She was precisely 
the person calculated to please a tiandsome 
young married woman of high fashion. Strik- 
ingly preity, and bighly aeeonplished, she was 
nevertheless so gentle and so new to the world, 
that her attractions were veiled by her extreme 
timidity—she had not within her the elements 
ofa rival! Nothing eould have been so fortu- 
nate; and, acting upon this conviction, Lady 
Madelaine, instead of closing her eyes, and 
throwing herself upon a sofa to await the re- 
appearance of the gentlemen, at once entered 
‘into couversation with her young hostess; and 
ere twenty minutes bad elapsed, she was seated 
at Miss Vernon’s harp, explaining to her a dif- 
eult passage in a popular piece of music; after 
which, as enthusiastically as though she had 
only that one delighted auditor, she swept the 
ehords with a taster baud, and electrified the 
assembled patty by her brilliant execution ; and 
then, suddenly sufferiug the strings to vibrate 
into silence, once more established herself be- 
side the astenislred aud delighted giil, and re- 
sumed the conversation Which the music had 
interrupted. 

“You kuow Rooksiey well, I understand,” 
she said in a subdued voice. 

“Oli, very well—tus well. t was almost a9 
much my home as this, befor : the duke’s'~ 
| She paused, not knowing how sest to shape he; 
meaning. 

“I understand ;” said Lady Madelaine as 
she laid her own beautiful band upon that o) 
her companion; “bat, Miss Vernon, you must 
ecase ta say ‘tov well,’ or I shall despair of 
taking it again agreeable to you. Remember 
| that you are my nearest neighbor, and that I 
shall depend greatly upon your kindness. 
; Duubtlessiy you had your own apartment at 
Rooksley ; you must come back, and take pus- 
session onee more ”? 

Tears sWel.cd in the mild eyes of her list- 

ener. 
“Mr Titlen and I are at present tristes com- 
ime dcs bonnets de nuit,” pursued my mother; 
| but we promise tu behave better ere long. I 
ain supposed to be worn out by the London 
season, and am cansequently sentenced to a 
month's quiet. I shall not regret iut so mneh if 
you consent oecastonally to share my solitude 
We expect a shooting party in August, and 
Mr. Tillen is already full ol anxiety about bis 
preserves,—in fact, lie ts endeavoring to be- 
eume a respectable country gentleman, which 
is, ] jmagine, quite correet under the circum- 
stances.” 

“His Grace of Dorehester was immensely 
popular,” said the chlest, over-dressed, Miss 
Alexander, who sat near them. 

My mo-her titrned upon her a freezing look 
of non-recognmition, and then calmly withdrew 
her eyes. 

“You are not, I believe, Lady Madelaine 
Tilden, acqwainted with Miss Alexander,” said 
Emily Vernon, whose check was erinson with 
a “Wil you permit me to present 
ier 2 


The ladies bowed; and at the conclusion of 
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‘he ceremony my mother threw herself back 
apon the sofa, and made no reply to the remark 
of Miss Alexander, that her mother had done 
ierself the honor of ealling at Rooksley. It 
was no part of her system to be condescending 
and approachable to all the county. : 

The gentlemen and the coffee appeared to- 
gether; and Mrs. Vernon hastened to make | 
known to her new neighbors Dr. James, the 
worthy rector of the parish, and chaplain to his 
grace the Duke of Dorchester. Nothing could 
be more amiable than the reception which he | 
met with from my mother; and Miss Alexan- | 
der was onee more compelled to fecl how | 
eharming Lady Madelaine Tilden could make 
herself when she pleased, and how exceedingly 
iil-bred she was when she thought proper to be 
so. Indeed, as Dr. James afterwards remarked, 
the Lady Madelaine Tilden not only met him | 
in the inost charming spirit in the world, but 
even suimimoned her husband, who was at the 
moment in deep conversation with young Ver- 
non, in order that he might reiterate her own 
friendly assurances of a universal welcome at 
Rooksley. 

And Dr. James was quite correct in this state- 
ment. When he was led up to my mother, 
Miss Vernon was summoned to her hetp; and, 
when Miss Vernon obeyed the summons, the 
reverend doctor remained standing hefore his 
fair and smiling interlocutor, until a gesture 
brought her husband to her side, leaving Mr. 
Vernon planté in the centre of the room; who, 
as a matier of course, no sooner saw the doc- 
tor engrossed by Mr. Tilden, than he hastened | 
to establish himself in the seat whieh had been 
vacated by his sister. 

lt was a Iveling compounded of coquetry and 
curiosiy, which led my mother to exert her | 
ulmost fascinations against Mr. Vernon. She 
Was not new enough to flattery and adulation | 
to valne them for their own sake; but her van- 
ity Was piqued in this instance, and she was-at | 
present thrown upon every passing folly for, 
amusement. She did not even remark (as she 
did subsequently) that Frederic Vergon was | 
amazingly handsome, and that he had the | 
sweelest voice and the whitest hand in the | 
World ; she only thought of the Duchessa, and | 
was anxious to see if, indeed, as Félicie had in- | 
formed her, “el n’uvoit plus de gout pour le sexe.” | 

Need I say that sie had arrived at a totally | 





different decision before her carriage was an- 
nounced ; or that, as ke handed her up the 
steps, and saw Mr. Tilden take his place beside 
hei, Mr. Vernon believed himself to be once | 
more desperately in love? | 

‘My mother left one heavy heart behind her ` 
when she qniited Vernon Priory; and that | 
heart beat in the bosom of Miss Caroline Alex- 
ander. She had Jong loved the truant knight, 
who had evidently become the slave of the 
beautiful and fashionable stranger ; while Mr. | 
Vernon, on his side, had ever, previously to 
this evemug, appeared more happy in her so- 
ciety ihan in ihat of any other marriageable 
young lady in the eounty; and, with that un- 
forturate facih'y common to good-looking and 
Well-dowred girls, who are frequently thrown | 
into the society of handsome and idle men of 
sentimental tendencies, she had very readily 
slowed herself to believe that the inclination 
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was mutual; an opinion strongly supported by 
her mother, a dashing widow, who was quite 
willing to see her daughters established ; and 
by her elder sister, who being a year or two 
Mr. Vernon's senior, had no designs upon him 
on her own accoont. 

It will be easily understood, therefore, that 
the undisguised adiniration of Mr. Vernon for 
my mother, sent a pang to the heart of Caro- 
line Alexander ; and when, on his return to the 
drawing-room, he proceeded at once to the in- 
strument where his sister had again taken up 
her station, instead of sharing the lounge upon 
which she was herself seated alone, she had 
great difficulty in suppressing the tears which 
rose to her eyes. She had dreaded, during his 
absence from the room, that on his reappearance 


| she should be condemned to listen to his admi- 


ration of the new star which had risen in their 
hemisphere ; but she did expect that she should 
have been the auditor whom he would seleet ; 
and she accordingly comforted herself with the 
recollection that Lady Madelaine ‘Tilden was a 
Inairied Woman; very heroically compelled her- 
self to join in the comments which Were made 
upon her grace and beeuty direcily she had ta- 
ken leave ; and had also quite determined on 
agreeing with her recreant lover (for such she 
believed him to be) in every particular, however 
provoking his hyperbole night prove. 

The unexpected movement which he had 
made, however, on entering the room, and his 
utter silence on the subject of the departed 
guest, counteracted all her projects; «sid as 
she watched him, half burned in a large chair, 
With his eyes fixed upon the carpet, and the 
thick masses of his auburn hair falling partially 
over his face, she for the first tiine felt a bitter 
pang of jealousy and doubt. ‘The memory of 
the Duchessa did not affect her—but the appa- 
rition of my mother rendered her wretched ; 
and the rather as she was compclled to ac- 
knowledge to herself that it was an effect pro- 
duced without effort. Nothing could be more 
unpretending than Lady Madelaine’s manner; 
nothing more simple than her costuine. What 
would it be should Frederic be fated to see her 
in all the magnificence of dress and fashion, as 
she had been described in Mrs. Gordon’s letter 
to Lady Q’Haloran! Poor Caroline looked 
down upon her own elaborate toilet, and eould 
have wept. It was a relief to her overcharged 
heart when her mother’s carriage was an- 
nounced, and they, in their turn, departed from 
the Priory, which had so long been the centre 
of all her hopes and of all her ambition. 

Nothing could be nore simple than that the 
Vernons, who, in addition to their near neigh- 
borhood, claimed, through the gentlemen, a 
previous acquaintanee, should hecoine speedily 
intimate al Rooksley. The fair Emily proved 
an admirable ezeerone to my mother through the 
inysteries and beauties of her own domain ; 
While she soon discovered that Mr. Vernon 
rode as Well as Sir James Dornton. and was 
even more careful. Under tbese ciremnstan- 
ces, the time eeased to hang so heavy indeed, 
when in addition to her new inmiaics, for snek. 
they nearly were, Lady Madelaine found her- 
self absorbed in a never-ending round of dinner 
engagements, she had no longer a momeut un- 
employed. 
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My father, through the medium of Mr. Ver- 
non, suor miade aequaintanee with all the gen- 
try on his own side of the eounty ; and was 
prevailed upon to make some extensive purelia- 
ses in land, which brought him into close eon- 
tact with the larining interest. His old habits 
of business enabled hiin to do this at less loss 
than generally attends upon sueh speewations ; 
and he derived perpetual ainusemient from his 
schemes of Improvement and amehoration, At 
the suggestion of Emily Vernon, my mother 
adopted the schools which had been established 
by the Ladtes Trevor, under the sanetion of the 
duke. and spared no expense in rendering them 
*“ynodei-schools.” The children wore the pret- 
lest of all pretty uniforms ; they had a dinner 
in the servants’ hall at Rooksiey every Sunday ; 
the teachers Were amply supplied with books 
of every deseription ; and, in short, the gentle 
Euuly was rejoiced to sce all the schemes car- 
red ont which had been the day-dream of her 
former Irrcnds. But the Ladies Trevor, never- 
theless, 
my mother was by no means inclined to imi- 
tate: they had watched over the individual 
Welfare and progress of their little scholars ; 
and, through the medium of their artless eon- 
Inuttcallous, they had ascertained the necessi- 
ties and strusgles of many a deserving family, 
ail bar thos been enabled to relieve their wants 
with Judszinent as Well as kindness. 

imo tne detail of the establishinent, my mo- 
ther was, on the contrary, quite incompetent 
to enicr. ler ideas of poverty did not extend 
beyond the deprivation of particular luxuries, 
or, at worst, comforts; but site liked to see 
the chudren looking pretty and well-dressed in 
chure on the Sunday ; and it was pleasant to 
leel tbat it was her own work. She really felt 
glad, too, when Miss Vernon suggested that the 
school-house, which stood on the verge of the 
Rooksley estate, was in a dilapidated condition ; 
and that on driving out with ber friend to look 
at it, she diseovered that it was an unsightly 
barn-like building, which had been ereeted with 
a vu wto do the greatest possible good at the 
sthallest possible amount of outlay. This was 
a ehariuing circumstance ; and before they left 


tenanted, was at unce secured by Lady Made- 
lame tor the use of the children until their own 
school-house could be rebuilt ; and, immediately 
on their return home, iny tather Was eommnis- 
sioned Lo write to town for architeetural draw- 
ings, frou: which a design might be seleeted to 
replace the present building. 

No proposition could more thoroughly have 
delighted Mr. ‘Filden. He was rejoiced to see 
s0 wholesome a taste superseding the frivolous 
pursuits by which Ins beautiful wile had hith- 
erto been totally engrossed ; and, as he lust not 
a moment in complying with her desire, the 
plans soon arrived, and were at onee subinitted 
to the lair speculators. 

After great deliberation, the ehuiee of Miss 
Vernou Was absolutely negatived. It was tou 
snail, tou plain, and too insignificant. Lady 
Madelaine was anxious for an erection whieh 
should be at once itpposing and pictuyesque ; 
ant, when my lather smiled at her earnestness, 
she looked serious, and talked of improving the 
estute 
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partieular; and they accordingly proceeded to- 
gether, and seleeted a spot at the entranee of 


\the village, where a handsotoe gotbie edifice 
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had done for these local schools what | 





was soon in progress, Wherein all the poor 
children in the county might have been eam- 
modiously lodged and taught. Such being the 
ease, the centre Was appropriated to ihe schools, 
and the wings were fitted up as alms-houses ; 
an arrangement which at once rendered Lady 
Madelaine popular throughout the parish. The 
respeetable inhabitants got up an address of 
thanks, which was presented by Dr. James; 
and the sensation was so new and so delightful, 
| that for a time my mother was engrossed by 
this novel occupation; but, unfortunately, just 
as the walls began to show themselves above 
the ground, Rooksley suddenly beeame full of 
gnests, and the thoughts of da dame Chatelaine 
suffered a serious revulsion. 

The first arrivals were Sir Herbert and Lady 
Devereux, who had, as ler ladyship expressed 
it, been stupifying at their place in Kent, untl 
the happy moment when they should fly to 
Rooksley. She cast a surprised and rather 
ehilling glanee upon Miss Vernon, whom she 
found ealmly employed at her embroidery -trame 
in my mother’s morning-rowin ; and, the -neces- 
sary introduction over, threw lerself upon a 
sofa near her hostess, and forthwith plunged 
into a stream of fashionable jargon totally unin- 
telligible to the simple-minded Emily. 

“ "And now, cara!” she egntinued, after a 
momentary pause, “how have you managed to 
exist so long alone in the country? You really 
deserve to be eanonized! So idolized as you are 
in the world, your virtue must have been Spar- 
tan to bear you up. I am well aware that cosa 
nuova sempre piace, but this of yours was really 
an extreme ease. What have you done? Where 
have you been? I am not cruel enough to 
taunt you by asking—whom have you seen? 
I suppose you have a parson in the parish. I 
believe there always is one where there is a 
ehurch, and I saw yours on my way here—c? 
après ? 

e nT was the reply; ‘ there is our neigh- 
bor—our near neighbor, Mrs. Vernon—the moth- 


ier of ny young friend here ;” (Lady Devereux) 
the village, a cottage, whieh chaneed to be un- 


drew her eyebrows together, and again glanced 
at Emily) * her daughter and her son, who is 
now walking with Mr. Tilden :—then there are 


half a score of county families within twenty 


miles, with all of whom we have made a sort of 
acquaintanee.”” 

‘Ah, yes—I pereeive. Will you allow me 
to ring for iny maid, and ehange my dress ?” 

“I will accompany you,” said my mother, 
rising as she spoke. “J am quite sure that Miss 
Vernon will excuse me.” 

* Otterford will be here to dinner,” observed 
Lady Devereux, as she lounged out of the room. 
“Su Herbert wished him to accompany us ; but 
he was not proof against a journey with Damon 
and Phillis; that is, after their loves had been 
rendered dull and legitimate hy matrimony.” 
And she disappeared, fullowed by my mother. 

* And is this the chosen friend of Lady Made- 
laine Tilden?’ murmured Emily Vernon to 
herself, as her eye followed their retiring fig- 
ures. ‘Alas! alas! how unfavo-able is the 
impression which she has made on ine, beauti- 


Mr Vernon agreed with her in every | ful as she is {” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue distaste which Miss Vernon instinctively 
felt towards Lady Devereux was returned with 
interest by Lord Otterford towards her brother. 
When they met, there was a mntual feeling of 
distrust and suspicion. The handsome person, 
insinuating manners, and romantie reputation 
of Mr. Vernon. had rendered him highly accep- 
table to my mother; while to my father, com- 
paratively in a land of strangers, he had stood 
in the position of an old friend—a link between 
the past and the present. I have already hinted 
that he was a vain man; and F am bound in 
justice to add that he had become passionately 
attached to my mother, although she had never 
for a moment suspected that such was the case. 
His quiet but zealous attentions had flattered 
her vanity ; his evident admiration had gratified 
her self-love ; he had amused her idleness, and 
pigued her curiosity—but that was all. 

Nor had Frederic Vernon any ulterior designs 
in his adoration of the heantiful wife of his 
friend. He loved her ardently, but he never 
looked beyond the moment. He was jealous of 
every hour that was spent out of her presence ; 
happy under the influence of her smiles ; proud 
of the confidence with which she hgnored him ; 
and anxious tu render himself necessary to her 
by every means in his power. Had he heen 
suddenly deprived of her friendship, he would 
have felt it bitterly. It would have been to him 
afar more severe trial than his romantic separa- 


l 


tion from the Duchessa ; but he never suffered | matter of amazement to all parties. 


himself to speculate upon such a contingency, 
and so lived on, au jour la journée, occupied 
only in devising new methods of giving pleasure 
to the bright object of his homage. 

But, as Lord Otterford could only form his | 
judgment of others from his experience of him- | 
selt, and of his own motives and impulses, so | 
he could not for a moment imagine such a state 
of things as this. He saw betore him a man 
eminently handsome, evidently well-bred, and | 
palpably established as lami de la maison. He 
watched him closely for five minutes, and 
thenceforward honored him with his hatred. 
Lord Otterfurd patronized no half measures. 

Was it not enough that throughout his sojourn 
at Rooksley, he should have Mr. Tilden for 
ever in his path? Before the party separated 
for the night, he had vowed vengeance against 
this new intruder. But how to accomplish it? 
* An idle brain is the devil's workshop,” says a 
quaint old proverb; and man sellom prepares 
the anvil, that his satanic majesty fails to pro- 
vide the hammer! 

From the period of Lady Devereux’s adveut 
at Rooksley, each day witnessed some new ar- 
rival, until the expected party was complete. 
The gentle Emily was nearly domesticated with 
her new friends, and became completely so, 
when important business suddenly and unex- 
pectedly called Mrs. Vernon to town. After 
having duly escorted his mother on her jonrney, 
and seen her safely established in the house of 
her sister, Frederi“ returned in all haste to the 
Priory ; for his .ocal knowledge and his ready 
kindness had 1endered him so indispensable ta 
my father, that they saw each other daily, al- 
most hourly. His moments of active usefulness 
were given to Mr. Tilden ; while those of re- 
laxation and feeling were all devoted to his wife. 
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Rooksley became the scene of perpetual dis- 
‘sipation and amusement. ‘The game had heen 
well preserved, and the prowess of the sporte- 
men was sufhciently murderous to merit men- 
tion in the county paper. Nor was the slangh- 
ter within doors inferior tothat without. Bright 
eyes did as certain execution as patent fowling 
pieces ; and the wet days and the long evenings 
were perhaps more full of peril to the said 
sportsmen than was their own aim to the par- 
tridges and pheasants. More than one of them 
ere long abandoned the sport altogether, be- 
neath the influence of same more potent attrac- 
tion. Among the first—the ladies called therm 
‘* rationals,’’ and the gentlemen “ deserters’’— 
was Lord Otterford, at "whose special instiga- 
tion the party had originally been made. The 
sportsman, par excellence, whose admirable tenne 
and skilful shot might have suggested the de- 
scription of a witty poet of more recent times ‘— 

“ —Ne'er was such a brown and green 
In gaiters or in jacket seen. 
Indeed no partridge could do tess 
Than tremble at the shooting-dress, 
In which, through all the livelong day, 
Fresh and untired, he bluzed away, 
Scrambling through bush and briar lo trace 
Haply, but aéf another brace ; 
Titi, near the house, one might remark 
From both bis barrets, just at dark, 
Two short, smart pops—ilt-omened sound, 
Echoed o'er many a turnip-ground, 
Where covey's fed, in fear-and sorrow, 
Prophetic of their fate to-morrow.” 

His secession was, under the circumstances, 
Sir Her- 
bert Devereux, who lived only during the hunt- 
ing and shooting seasons, and contrived unac- 
countably to exist, Ife never thoroughly under- 
stood how, for the rest of the year, was unspar- 
ing in his sarcasms and comments ; all of which 
produced upon his friend much the same itn- 
pression as pumice flung against a rock. Lord 
Otterford was decidedly a man of character. 

Surrounded by a phalanx of her own friends, 
and thus secure from all undue neighborly fa- 
miliarity, my mother issued continual invita- 
tions to the families who had left their names 
at Rooksley; while she held herself excused 
from all return visits hy the guests whom she 
was compelled to entertain at home; anid 
among those who never failed to ohey her sum- 
mons were Mrs. Alexander and her danghters 
The lady herself had a passion for making new 
acquaintance. She was never ha py save in a 
crowd. The elder Miss Alexander, tall, dressy, 
showy, and perfectly self-possessed, felt that, 
at eight and twenty, there was no time for her 
to throw away in solitude, if she ever conteto- 
plated an establishment; while poor Caroline 
was eager to find herself in a house in which 
she was but too well aware that Frederic Ver- 
non spent two-thirds of his time. 

To Lady O'Halloran, the great attraction of 
Rooksley was the table. She was at once 
gourmette and gourmande. During her lord's 
life they had kept open house in the county 
Kildare ; a fact which had compelled her, as a 
widow, to clase her doors. The family estate 
was, at this period, “at nurse” forher son; and, 
as she herself declared, “the lawyers proved 
very sorry dry-nurses indeed.” Lady O'Hal- 
loran was universally popular ; she was earnest 
in everything, and thoroughly good-natured ; 
frank to a fault, accommodating, facile a vivre 
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and of a temper proof against all trial. To my 
mother, she was, however, notwithstanding al. 
these sucial qualifications, displeasing in an im- 
minent degree. To her, the earnest frankness 
and joyous good-humor of the Irish widow con- 
veyed nothing but vulgarity and coarseness ; 
but as she had no plausible pretext for declin- 
ing her society, and as she was certain to find 
her in every visitable house in the neighborhood, 
she contented herself by expressing her disgust 
to her own immediate friends, and suffered her 
Janghing ladyship to be included in every invi- 
tation which collected at Rooksley her particu- 
lar intimates. i 

Since I have grown old, and have heen com- 
pelied to make hopie-avocations, I have found a 
great resource in novel-reading. I have a few 
sententious associates, who tell me that sucha 
pursnit is loo trifling for my years; but I let 
them say on, and read not a vulume the less. 
My retrospective vanity is flattered by the grace- 
ful fictions, which so often make power, wealth, 
and even virtne itself, bow down before the om- 
nipotenee of beauty. I iove to identify myself 
with the bright-eyed heroine; to live over 
again, in her company, past experiences of tri- 
umph ; and, although all this may, in point of 
fact, be trifling, itis only the more consistent, and 
worthily winds up the life of a pretty woman. Of 
art, doubtlessly I have had my share in my time: 
the only science which ] ever understood was 
the science of pleasing ; how then was I to gain- 
say in my old age the pnrsuits of my whole life? 

My motive for this apparent digression is to 
remark that if, in the said works of fiction, it be 
adinissible for the author, avho has all the uni- 
ties at his control, and who may take what 
liberties he pleases, both with times, places, and | 
persons, to put ten or twenty years into a pa-, 
renthesis, I may well be excnsed tor arrogating | 
to myself a similar liberty in writing my own | 
veritable memoirs. All that I have yet placed , 
upon record was, of course, in my case merely , 
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of his wife; for which he, deeply impressed by 
the unexpected (!) honor done to Lady Madelaine 
and himself, returned thanks in a speech eulo- 
gistic of the friend who had made himself this 
“bright lonor's monthpiece," and begged to 
propose the health of some one else then pres- 
ent, who did the same in his turn, until, at 
length, the whole company presented the spec- 
tacle of “a suit of dittos ;”’ alter which, there 
remaining nothing of importance to detain them 
longer, they joined the guests, who were al- 
ready rapidly filling the ball-room. 

This was the great starting-point of my 
father’s popularity in the county. 

It is true that the Duke of Dorchester had 
not only given the land upon which the original 
school-house stood, but built the house itself; 
While his amiable danghters had clothed the 
children, and, as I have already shown, more- 
over made thein the medium of far more exten- 
sive charities; but the duke had a very expen- 
sive family, and had been involved by his sons 
to an extent which compelled him to sell off a 
portion of his estates, and to retire into Italy 
wilh his danghters for a few years, in order to 
give him time to retrieve himself. 

Now it was, perhaps, somewhat unreasonable 
in his Graeé& of Dorchester, when he disposed of 
Rooksley, to consider that he had done quite 
sufficient fur the parish, in giving them the said 
land and house in perpetuity. He should have 
remembered that the parochial authorities had 
a claim upon him. He had built the schocl- 
house for his own gratification, and it had been 
a great amusement to the ladies of his family; 
and such was the opinion of the vestry, when 
an intimation was made to them at one of their 
meetings, that some repairs were needed to 
the building. They very naturally decided thit, 
had not the Duke of Dorchester thought proper, 
at his own instigation, and on his own author- 
ily, to build the said school-house, the parish 
would not have been burdened with its repails ; 


traditionary ; but I felt it to be necessary that the children learnt very well previously in Mar- 
my readers should know my father and mother gery Drake’s cottage; and it was perfevtly 
“in their habits as they lived, with the habits | clear that if noblemen and gentlemen had a 
they'd acquired,” before I introduced that ae fancy for building schools, it was their duty to 
important personage—myself: and, as I was| endow them, and to prevent their becoming a 


born within eighteen months after the marriage | 
of my parents, all reasonable readers must atj 
once concede that I have availed inyself of my | 
privilege with singular G ~eretion. F shalt therc- | 
fure make no apology, my conscience being at 
peace. , 

It may he as well, however, to pretnise that, 
in the interval, the school-honse was completed, 
and that its expanded wings afforded shelter to 
twenty aged paupers. The ceremony of the 
“opening” Was a festival for the neighborhood ; , 
there were druins and fiddles, and beer and beef, | 


for the poorer classes; and a_ procession, in| 


whichihe children appeared in new uniforms, 
the old men in bine coats and gray worsted 
stockings, and the old women in brown gowns | 
and scatlet cloaks. These having been duly 
inetalled in tueir pinnacled and preturesque dom- 
icile, the “ gentry” were, in their turn, enter- 
tained at Rooksley, where a splendid ball snc 
ceeded a suinptuons dianer, and where many 
speeches were made, on the disappearanee of 
the laches, tending to impress upon my father 
the extent of bis worth, and the many virtues 


burden to the parish. 

In short, the neat, plain, appropriate little 
tenement, which had been the admiration of 
the churchwardens and other local authorities, 
when it replaced the brick-paved kitchen in 
which the young ideas in —— hai previously 
been tanght to shoot, and for which profuse 
thanks had been lavished upon his grace on its 
erection, Was no sooner discovered to need 
some trifling reparation, than it was decided to 
be “a hurden on the parish; and as, under 
such circumstances, the conscientious members 
of ihe “select vestry’? would have considered 
it a dereliction of principle to apply the paro- 
chìal funds, where it was so clear and self-evi- 
dent that the Duke of Dorchester was the re- 
sponsible person, it was nnanimously agreed that 
an otheial letter should be written ta his grace, 
representing the state of the building; and 
suggesting, at the sarne time, that as the num- 
ber of scholars had greatly increased of late, 
some additional forms and desks would be very 
acceptable. This luminuus idea was at once 
acted upon ; but the letter superscribed “ Imme 
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uiate,” in order that their noble correspondent | young man, whose aristocra@y was written on 
might not keep them in unnecessary suspense | his brow; and he was, moreover, affable, aud 
by attending to any irrelevant personal affairs | polite, and considerate. The women were, one 





before he replied to it, never received any an- 
swer, having been forwarded to Florence from 
the duke’s town-house, and lost on the way. 
My mother, at the suggestion of Emily Ver- 
non, took the affair into her own hands, at the 
most fortunate moment in tne world. The 
slight dilapidations, which, had they been imime- 
diately attended to, might have been effectually 
checked, had increased greatly during the pro- 
gress of a long and wet winter. The relatives 
of the children, anxious to preserve themas long 
as possible from the weather, had patched and 
pieced the roof during a stray leisure hour, but 
the great evil remained unremedied ; and, as I 
have already stated, my mother, in the first 
burst of her philanthropy, found herself com- 


pelted to bire a cottage even for the temporary 


accommodation of her little protégées, before 
the great work of building the new edifice com- 
menced. 

Nothing could have been hetter timed. The 
intention alone afforded conversation to the 
whole neighborhood; and, when half a score 
of carpenters and masons, who lad been for 
some weeks out of employ, found themselves 


once more in full work, and that the result of 


their labors began to show itself above ground, 
the county-paper spread the news far and wide. 
Paragraphs, headed, “‘ PRINCELY LIBERALITY !” 
“© GENEROUS MUNIFICENCE !” and “NOBLE EX- 
AMPLE TO LANDED PROPRIETORS !"’ appeared in 
weekly succession. ‘The festival of the “ open- 
ing” settled the business. Not a man got 
drunk upon my father’s strong ale that day, 


who ever remembered such a gentleman, or | 


who had ever seen such a lady. And when, in 
the midst of all this excitement, it was ascer- 
tained that my father had purchased some ex- 
tensive farms in the neighborhood, every indi- 
vidual present was ready, glass in hand, to work 
upon them for nothing; an arrangement which 
would, no doubt, have proved extremely eco- 
nomical, had it ever been acted upon. 

Most political reader! do you not discover 
the embryo M. P. under all this popularity, and 
all this acquisition of land? Of conrse, you do. 
Will it be objected that my father was new in 
the county, and that there were old ties and old 
sympathies still existing, and still dear to true 
hearts and fast memories? Pooh, pooh! the 
Marquis of Portintown, the duke’s elder son, 
had, it is true, represented the county during 
three sessions; but his noble father was no 
longer a resident ; and it had been evident, even 


at the last election, that the marquis did not | 


“bleed”? so freely as formerly ; and as to the 
letter which he wrote on the dissolntion of par- 
liament, stating his perfect reliance on the 
stedfastness, good-faith, and old attachment of 
the ** worthy and independent electors of ——,”’ 
it was, of course, “nothing but proper, and 
what they had a right to expect, seeing what 
they had done for him’? but, unfortunately, 
straighttorward, manly letters, even written by 
the sons of dukes, will not suffice to pay bills, 
or to supply “unlimited refreshments” at the 
Angel or the George—and my father was known 
to be very rich. 

The Marquis of Portigstown was a superb 


| and all, in his favor; but my father had a hand- 
‘some wife; and, although the ladies might 
| have the voices, their husbands had the votes. 
_ And thus tt ocenrred that my birth took place 
lon the close of a contested election, during 

which money, and heavy dinners, and still 
heavier speeches had been at a discount, al- 
though “bribery and corruption” had been 
scrnpulously eschewed. A few small land- 
holders got their farms that year for a pepper- 
corn rent. The times werg hard, and my 
father’s agent was a man of intense feeling. 
There was an immense display of new gowns 
and showy. ribbons at church for the next 
month. My mother was a philanthropist, and 
liked to see happy faces about her. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of certain families changed in a 
-sudcen and extraordinary manner; but who 
requires to be reminded of the unaccountable 
mutations of fortune? Tho school-children, 
wearing the Tilden colors, paraded the streets 
with banners, and created a general feeling ot 
generous enthusiasm ; for, when they appeared, 
they not only reminded the local authorities ot 
What the new candidate had done, but of what 
the father of the old one had left undone, which 
| was better still. 

In short, my father’s gold, his agent’s tact, 
and my mother’s beauty, carried the day. All 
the old ducal virtue, and liberality, and munifi- 
cence were forgotten; but still, it must be 
said, in my father’s praise, that so thoroughly 
satisfied was the marquis with the frank and 
manly bearing of his adversary in the struggle, 
that he consented, at the close of the election, 
| to become a guest at Rooksley for a couple ot 
i days, while he arranged certain matters of local 
| business; and where the family tradition de- 
clares that the bright eyes of my mother so 
thralled him, that he extended his visit to a 
week, and ultimately took his departure on the 
hest possible terms with his successor in sena- 
torial honors. 

My birth followed closely upon his retreat. 
Extreme fatigue and excitement had overtasked 

| the strength of my mother; and the establish- 
| ment was still sens dessus dessous, when I ap- 
peared to claim some share of the public atten- 
tion. 


—— 


CHAPTER X. 


My first tangible memory attaches itself to a 
frock of white inuslin, looped on the shoulders 
with strings of jet. I was supposed to be in 
mourning for my maternal grandfather, the 
Right Honorable Alexander Duncan, Earl ot 
Glenfillan. My name was Eveleen, and | was 
the pet and plaything of a party of ladies, who 
passed me from one lap to another, and from one 
pair of white arms to a secand quite as hand 
some, onder the light of a superb chandelier. } 
believe that this was my début in polished so- 
ciety, and that I was indebted for my early 
honors to Lord Otterford ; who, having met me 
by accident in one of the galleries, when re- 
turning from a walk in the park with my nurse, 
was so enchanted with my likeness to my 


out doubt a matter 
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mothe, that he petitioned for my itntmediate 
presentation in the drawing-room. 

I have said tnat this was my first tangible 
memory, but [ had many others, misty, indis- 
tinct, dreamlike, yet nevertheless faz? more 
delightful. Memories of tender endearments 
lavished on me by day and night, amid my 
nursery sports, and over my little bed. The 
endearments of a fond father, bestowed, in all 
their tender profusion, upon his first-born. And 
yet, surely l must have been a breathing disap- 
poiutment to that fond father, who had doubt- 
lessly sighed for a son and heir, an inheritor of 
his name; which, however insignificant it 
might have appeared to iny mother, her friend 
Lady Devereux, and id genus omne, was With- 
of interest to himself. Tf 
such indeed I were, however, it was a fact 
Which I never learned. ‘The apparition of my 
father was to me the signal fur a scream of 
joy; his presence always bronght delight: but 
it was not until I grew to girlhood, and was 
compelled to feel its loss, that I learnt to ap- 
preciate his value, both as a father and a man. 

The noise, the glare, and the novelty of the 
drawing-room delighted me. [tis probable that, 
half unconsciously, I looked around for my 
good genius in this seene of enchantinent; but, 
be that as it may, it is certain that my father 
Was not there; while it so chanced that, satis- 
fied with feeling that my nurse was near me, | 
exlibited no tear, I uttered no cry; and thus I 
was transferred froin each to each, receiving 
from every one in turn a word of delighted 
commendation. 

“What an angel!” exclaimed one. “What 
a lovely creature said another. ‘“What a 
pertect image of Lady Madelaine!” apostro- 
pluzed a third. * What a miniature of perlec- 
tion!” expatiated a fourth; and then I was 
rekissed, rehugged, and dismissed to the un- 
kuowa regions in Which the nurseries were 
situated. 

This opening scene of my little drama of 
existence ty the more forcibly impressed upon 
my aiund, from the unpleasant effect of the 
transition which immediately supervened. The 
head-anrse, On arriving in her own dominions, 
forthwith gave me over to the tender mercies 
of a deputy, while she doffed her best cap and 
collar, exclaiming loudly against the new ca- 
price which had at once hroken up her evening 
nap, and delaved her tea-drinking. 

The voice of murmonging and complaint, com- 
ing so directly afier the pleasant whisperings 
of adulation and endearment, produced an un- 
comfortable contrast, 10 whieh, young as I was, 
I was nevertheless fully susceptible; and ac- 
cordingly, while Mrs. Harris retired to her 
private apartinent to deposit her finery, I com- 
menced a feu de jove of screams and lisping en- 
treaties to be carried back to the beauitul 
ladies. IT might as well have asked far the 
moou. I was first soothed, and then threaten- 
ed, and then shook, until my feeble breath came 
gaspingly from my little heart, and ultimately 
put into the coruer, with a chair before me to 
prevent my eseape, and left to sab as I pleased, 
while my guardian resummed her novel. ‘This 
was, however, hurriedly restored to her packet, 
and myself once more caught np in her arms 
oo the reappearance of her principal. 
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O course a renewal of shrieks broke up the 
quiet of the nursery, aad the “ miniature per- 
fection” of the drawing-room was suddenly 
transferred into the “ brat” of the north wing, 
in whieh the apartments ot myself and my de- 
pendents were situated. , 

Bat the ice was broken. My vain and heau- 
tiful mother was, it appeared, herself struck by 
my infantile loveliness, to which she had pre- 
viously paid no attention; the refiected com- 
pliments induced by my appearance were pleas- 
ing from their novelty ; and the caresses which 
I lavished upon her were an agreeable variety 
in her daily existence. Thenceforward I be- 
came her frequent companion. My childish 
attractions were enhanced by all the auxiliaries 
of dress. I was one of the “lions” of Rooks- 
ley : while to its mistress I was a new toy, an 
animated plaything. 

Alas! I was destined to outgrow this char- 
acter; nor was such an amusement suited long 
to satisly the tastes of a young and fashionable 
woman, surrounded by flatterers, yreedy of 
pleasure, and devoted to dissipation. 

Abandoned, as a matter of course under such 
circumstances, to the care of hirelings during 
three-fourths of the day, I imbibed instinctively 
and unconsciously the germ of the inany defects 
which my after-life so sadly developed. Nor 
did the violent transition from the high-breed- 
ing and luxury of my mother’s cirele to the 
sordid and interested tactics ‘of the nursery 
tend to improve my natural disposition. I 
came, with my mother’s kiss still warm upon 
ny cheek, into my own apartments, to hear 
the dress, the temper, and, above all, the liber- 
ality of her guests freely canvassed. I was so 
very a child, that all was discussed unhesitat- 
ingly before me; and although I understood 
much of what I heard, it was probably fortu- 
nate fur me that my perception was not more 
extensive; for the morals of my mother’s inti- 
mates met, at times, with quite as little quar- 
ter as their manners. 

The first lesson which I learnt, and it was 
by no means ineuleated with gentleness, was 
the necessity of utter silence upon all that oc- 
curred in the nursery: I was neither to repeat 
what I heard there, nor to mention who were 
its visitors. No wonder that, when I began to 
be conscious that | understood a great deal 
which J] was not supposed to hear, far less to 
comprehend, [I shoald instinetively keep this 
secret as well as the other. I saw much, in 
caricature, in my OWn apartments, whieh I wit- 
nessed in high comedy in the saloon of my 
mother. If Lord Otterford or Frederie Vernon 
kissed the hand of Lady Madelaine, so did my 
father's “gentleman” kiss the cheek of Mrs. 
Harris. There were the same coquetries, the 
same grimaces, the saime interchange of nn- 
meaning follies; the only difference existed in 
the fact, that, in one instance, the canvas was 
tonehed by the pencil of a master, and in the 
other, daubed by the brush of a sign-painter. 

At six years old I was provided with a French 
governess. She was a sister of Félicie, who 
had, like herself, been destined to the honors of 
the dressing-room, but who had not evinced 
sufficient taleng. to be intrusted with the toilet 
of a Woman of rank, and who naturally could 
not condescend to serve a bourgeoise. 
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When my mother decided upon this appen 
dage to my individual establishment, she named 
it, as a matter of course, to her attendant, who 
immediately, like an affectionate sister, recom- 
mended Mademoiselle Joséphine, who, as she 
assured her lady, “avait des talents extraordi- 
satires pour lUéducation! Such an assurance 
from sueh a quarter settled the affair at once ; 
my mother merely stipulating that she must 
“Jonk at” mademoiselle before she was defini- 
vively engaged ; and as Félicie telt that nothing 
@uulki be more reasonable, her extraordinarily 
talented sister, Whe was too dull to dress hair 
and “ret up” poini-lace, Was ilmediately sum- 
moned ; and being very pretty, very graceful, 
and remarkably well-dressed, was secured at 
once by Lady Madeilaine at a high salary, to’ 
forin my manners and direet my mind. 

Her installation in her new dignities followed | 
Within a month; the day-nursery was daly pro- 
moted into a sehool-room; and Mrs. Harris, 
not with the best grace in the .world, subsided 
into vice-president. 

Soon after the arrival of Mademoiselle José- 
phine we removed to Grosvenor Square. Par- 
liament had assembled, and my father was at 
his post. It took two or three weeks to settle 
my rother comfortably for the season. Hei 
arrangements were minute and eoniplicated. 
‘During this period I saw but little of her. The 
rooms appropriated to myself and my precep- 
tress Were situated at the back of the house; 
and save that my father generally eame into my | 
sleeping ehamber on tiptoe, on his retarn from 
St. Stephen's, to kiss me as I slept, and that I 
was informed of the circnmstanee on the mor- 
low by my maid, I might well have believed 
myselt to be forgotten. 

Nevertheless, mademoiselle did not partiei- 
pate in my ennut. The transition from a home 
of penury, where she had been daily reproached 
with a want of common eapacity, which threat- 
ened to make ber a burden upon her family, to 
a situation of authority and trust in the man- 
sion of Lady Madelaine Tilden, was of itself 
happiness; but when to this eircamstance was 
superadded the contro] of a carriage whieh was 
ealled nine, and a liveried lackey, nieknamed in | 
like manner, she was intoxicated with her. 
goad-fortnne. 

How I hated the everlasting Park, where — 
we drove slowly to and fro, amid dust, and 
noise, and clatter! It used to make my head 
swim, and my eyes ache. It had, however, a 
far different effect upon my companion. She 
Was too pretty to pass unobserved. Her iden- 
tity was soon ascertained; and Miss Tilden’s 
governess was, ere long, as well known to the 
horsemen as the Serpentine itself. But if the 
drives were thus distasteful to me, the walks 
were a hundredtold worse. I remembered the 
woods and glades of Rouksley, its glancing lights 
and shifting shadows, and contrasted them in 
sadness With the dreary and monotonous gar- 
den of the Square, and the unfamiliar and peo- 
ple-thronged avenues of Kensington Gardens. 
In time, however, I became reconciled to both, 
and thus the last touch of nature was removed 
from my heart. 


| 


| 
l 


My mother’s personal arrangements once | 
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provided for me. The exert‘ons of mademoi- 
selle had aiready commenced. Jt was decided 
that, short as had been the period of her dicia- 
torship, 1 was undeniably intproved—in appear- 
ance. J made a more graceful eourtesy, bad 
got rid of my shyness, and did not, by any nn- 
landladytike demonstrations of energy, disturb 
the propriety of my dress. 

Nothing could be better! Compliments were 
showered upon mademoiselle, and praises npon 
myself; after which we each made a lower atid 
more elegant courtesy than before, and with 
drew to oar udézma Thule. 

Under the care of this invalyable preceptress 
J learnt to apply the apethegm which has sinee 
been (falsely) attributed to her distinguished 
countryman Prince Talleyrand, that “ words 
were given to us to disguise our thuughts.”— 
By the way, how frequently it oeeurs that the 
world fastens upon an acknowledged wit, a 
shrewd saying to whieh he has never given ut- 
terance! It would appear that individuals who 
occasionally stumble upon a good thing, of Whieh 
they themselves do not perhaps appreeiaie the 
full merit, anxious that it should not be lost, ter- 
minate it with “ as so and so said ;” and in this 
manner, in order to save their saying, sacrifice 
themselves. Even so, I should imagine, was the 
really profound and diplomatic “ saw” which I 
have just quoted fastened upon the modern Ma- 
ehiavel, who, nevertheless, disclaimed its pa- 
rentage. 

I learnt, also, to agree—at least in words—~ 
With every one upon every subject, and never 
to betray my own sentiments and opinions; to 
look upon everything through the medium of 
expediency ; and to appreeiate rank and riches 
beyond all] other human attributes. 

In this manner, and under this guidance, I al- 
ternated between Grosvenor Square and Rooks- 
ley, until I had reached eleven years of age. I 
had been told incidentally that I had a sister, 
who was born twelve months after myself, but 
I had never seen her. The reason for this ex- 
traordinary fact, as I afterwards ascertained, 
existed in the eireumstance that her birth near- 
ly eost the life of my mother, who eontinued 
for many months afterward a confirmed inva- 
lid; while, pour comble de malheur, the infant 
proved so sickly and so irreclaiinably plain that 
Lady Madelaine evould not endure its presence ; 
and it was consequently, at the instigation of 
my father, sent down to Scotland under the 
charge of a trusty nnrse, and placed in the care 
of Lady Flora Glenfillan. 

I well remember that my first sensation on 
hearing I had a sister was one: of intense de- 
light. [longed to fold her in my arms, to clasp 
her to my heart. I felt the blood rush into my 
face, and the tears. into my eyes. For a mo- 
ment my Whole being overflowed with love. 
But these highly-wrought feelings were soon 
repressed by Mademoiselle Joséphine ; who, not 
being herself troubled with any particular senti- 
ment toward her own sister, save one of in- 
tense jealousy, was at a loss to understand the 
meaning of my emotion; and who most eflect- 
ually rebuked it by reminding me that had 
miladi considered this invisible sister as so 
great a blessing, she would not have been ex- 


made, she turned her attention to myself, and iled from her paternal home ; that [ should be 
masters of every description were forthwith | more reasonable if I gave myself the trouble te 
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recollect that my fortune would be diminished Frederic Vernon; but I also discovered more 
one-half by the birth of this sister, whom J was than this. I saw that the sweet and dove-eyed 
prepared to love so ardently ; and who, being | Emily—she, whose caresses were to me the 
boin ugly and sickly, would, of course, be con- | most welcome, and whose praises were the 


stantly envious of my beauty and grace. 

No argument was ever more effective. I 
dried my tears, stilled the beating of my heart, | 
and sat down to think! What subjects of re- 
flection were these for a pure young mind! No 
marvel, trained as J had been, that the evil seed 
took root quickly ; and that, at the close of the 
longest fiz of musing in which I had ever in- 
dulged, I almost loved Mademoiselle Joséphine 
for the generous devotion to my interests, which 
made her so vehement against my unknown 
sister. | 

It was proveking that I, certain as I was of 
creating a sensation by my beauty, should be | 
rubbed of half my wealth by one so greatly my 
inferior. Mademoiselle was right. This un- 
wished-for and unloved younger sister was bet- 
ter away. This was my conviction at eleven 
years of age; and as my mother had never in 
her life mentioned to me the existence of her 
second child, I had no difficulty in avoiding the 
subject. : 

Of my father I saw less than ever. As a pub- 
lic man he was popular and powerful, but at | 
home he was a cipher. Noa voice had ever been 
raised against Lady Madelaine; no murmur | 
low but deep had ever turned toward her the 
eye of suspicion or the finger of scorn ; but my 
father was no less a wretched man. Fortunate | 
indeed was it for him that ambition was the 
inost powerful principle of his nature ; for it 
euabled him to pass by without comment or 
expostulation those thousand small and minute 
indications of indifference and supercilious cold- 
ness Which characterized the bearing of my 
mother. He felt that they were touched so 
lightly and so skilfully, that, taken individually, 
they would be almost imperceptible to a com- 
mon observer, and that the world could have no | 
sympaihy with such sorrows. He therefore 
folded them closely in his heart; and, satisfied 
that the very egotism of my mother’s nature 
was his best safeguard against dishonor, endeav-_ 
ored to forget, in the vortex of political excite- 
ment, that lie had ever formed dearer visions of 
bappiness. 

Many who were acquainted with public men 
and public measures upwards of half a century 
ago, will have little trouble in deciding the iden- 
tity of my father. 

[ have already said that I had attained my 
eleventh year. I had naturally quick talents, 
and great powers of observation ; it was con- 
sequently net wonderful that my progress in 
all womanly accomplishments was rapid. My 
tnasters spoke of me in flattering terms; my 
mother's guests fondled and praised the * show- 
child” who relieved their high-bred weariness 
with her harp or with her voice ; and forgot 
that the same instinct which awoke in me the 
power of combination and exertion in the one 
‘astance, was not likely to lie dorinant ere 
my own personal feelings were still more aetive | 
and acute. 

Yonng as 1 was, I required no prompter to 
pomt out to me that my mother lived only for 
aimiration, and that arnong the most devoted 
o. her s'aves were Lord Otterford and Mr. 











| Most judicious and well-tiined—toved the sel- 


fish and cold-hearted nobleinan who wore my 
mother’s chains. How often did I long to clasp 
my arms about her neck, and tell her how, in my 
young spirit, I loathed—I knew not, nur cared 
not wherefore—that polished hypocrite! But 
I had studied in too fase a school to give way 
to so natural and pnre an impulse; and so [ 
Jooked on, and marveled, and reasoned with 
myself, as children will do, upon the social phe- 
nomena that were taking place about me. 

I was not then aware of the vow taken by Ot- 
terford on his first meeting with Frederic Ver- 
non; Or in the pale cheek and aching heart of 
the fair and innocent girl before me, 1 might 
have traced the operations of his vengeance. 

How well do I remember a certain evening 
in August! The first dressing-bell had rung, 
and all the Rooksley guests had obeyed its sum- 
mons. As] was, of course, excluded by my ten- 
der age from my mother's table, it conveyed no 
warning to me, and I consequently lingered in 
the drawing-room after it was deserted. Fura 
time I amused myself among the costly toys 


Which were scattered in all directions ; but, as 


they were familiar to me, [ soon wea:ied of an 
occupation so devoid of novelty ; and being at- 
tracted by an ‘unusually brilliant sunset, I saun- 
tered into a smaller apartinent fortned in one of 
the turrets, and known as the octagon-room ; a 
place of comparative retreat occasionally sought 
by those of the company to whom, froin sume 
passing cause, the movement and hilarity of the 
more public reception-room were for a inoment 
distasteful. The large bayed window stood in- 
vitingly open, and J approached it, and leant out, 
watching the rich and changeful colors of the 
western sky, unconscious that I was screened 
froin observation by the ample crimson curtain 
which was drawn partially across the recess. 

How long I had been thus engaged I know 
not, when I was aware of voices in the adjoin- 
ing apartment, and immediately ufterward, of 
steps approaching the spot on which I stood. 
My first impulse was to discover myself, but a 
feeling of false shame—a fear of appearing to 
have overheard what had been already said—de- 
terred me; and I drew still farther back behind 
the folds of the dainask drapery. Peihaps, had 
another moment been left to me fur decision, | 
might have obeyed the better prompting which 
had suggested my first thought, but the hesita- 
tion of an instant had rendered this impossible. 
My heart beat painfally. Accustomed as I had 
been to mean and unworthy theories, I had 
never yet reduced them to practice; and I con- 
sequently shrank like a coward from the bare 
seinblanee of a dishonesty which I had still 
nerve enough to execute. 

The voices became more distinct—they were 
those of Miss Vernon and Lord Otterford. 
Theie was a tender persuasiveness in his tones, 
which struck me on the instant. I had heard 
hım gay, and sententious, and seutimental, and 
even eloquent ; but this was an inflection of 
iis voice altogether new to me. They entered 
ehe room—they paused beside the window, just 
beyond the curtain, wl ere the last beam of thé 
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vanully desending sun sent a ray of brightness 
to the brow of Emily, and made her luxuriant 
hair glitter like threads of gold. She was hang- 
iag upon the arm of her companion, heavily, 
languidly, like one who rather sought than 
needed his support. 

I was still a mere child, but I. had already 
read lier secret-—she loved him ! 

What a rush of thought swept across my 
brain! I was bewildered. {I had seen him look 
into my mother's eyes, as though he knew no 
other light. I had seen him bow to her slight- 
est caprice, as though her will investėd it with 
reason : and yet there could be no doubt that he 
loved my best friend, my gentle, indulgent Em- 
ily. Iwas lost in difficulty. Had I even doubt- 
ed the latter fact, I should at once have had that 
doubt removed when he next spoke, and that I 
could distinguish his words. 


« You are ungenerous, Emily,” he said, inan | 


accent of tender reproach ; “ you accord nothing 
to the difficulty of my position. Why will you 
thus persist in misinterpreting my every word 
and action ?” 

A deep and painful sigh was the only an- 
ewer. 

‘Look dispassionately at my very delicate 
and peculiar position in this family, my sweet 
girl,” resumed his lordship. ‘ You are well 
aware that my cousin Lady Devereux is Lady 
Madelaine’s chosen friend ; that I have known 


her for years; and that, in short, like all spoiled | 


beauties, she exacts unlimited devotion from her 
male acquaintance. See ycur own brother, for 
example! Has he eyes, ears, or senses, for 
any woman save our fair and haughty host- 
ess? And yet, do you helieve that if his heart 
were to speak in opposition to his fancy, his 
reason would not soon sever the idle links which 
bind him now? Fie! fie! 
my dear one, and must be schooled into more 
sober judgment.” 

“« But Frederic,” faltered Miss Vernon, “ nev- 
er knew, never loved Lady Madelaine before 
her marriage; and I have heard—” : 

“ What 1” interposed her companion, impetu- 
ously; “ that, in all probability, I did both. 
Why, this is still more idle! I did know this 
vain beauty in her first youth—in all the in- 
solent glory of her opening loveliness ; and yet 
you see that I have survived her union with 
Mr. Tilden. Think you that, had I willed she 
should be mine, she, with her haughty and 
imperious spirit, would have rejected me, to 
give her noble hand to a commoner? Surely 
you know her better.” 

‘All this may be, my lord,” was the reply; 
“and yet I feel degraded by the part which I am 
now playing. To me your suit can but bring 
honor, and surely to yourself it can convey no 
disgracc. J also am a commoner, the titleless 
daughter of a gentleman, but one of no mean 
race, and of no tarnished memory. I have 
done wrong, very wrong, in so long permitting 
you to talk to me on such a subject, without the 
knowledge of my mother. While yon are pres- 
ent, | find a thousand excuses for my weakness ; 
but when I am alone, my reflections are one 
long reproach.” 

“ These refinements, Emily,’ said the wily 


voice of her lover, ‘are unworthy of you—of 


both of us. If you believe that there never 


You are a child, , 
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existed a man insensible to the spells of this 
wedded Circe, then must I frankly tell you that 
you argue from your perfect ignorance of the 
world, and in the very wantonness of your own 
over-susceptible nature. Am I too bold if l ask 
more even-handed justice?” 

“It may be as you say,” replied Miss Vernon ; 
“but as the Circe—since you see fit so to de- 
signate your friend and mine—is the wife of 
/another, why should there exist a necessity for 
the mystery which you have flung over our 
mutual affection? The ambition of my own 
mother would have been satisfied with less. She 
asks for my husband only a gentleman, and a 
man of honor; and her principle is to me sacred. 
Do me justice, my lord; I am no love-sick girk 
That I esteem you—that I—in short—I scarce- 
ly know what I meant to say; but of this be 
assured, that if, since the moment of enthusiasm 
which prompted you to tell me that you laved 
me, you have seen cause to regret the impulse ; 
if, in calmer hours, you have thought it probable 
| that a union with myself would not realize the 
hopes of your family—your own views in life— 
| Or the interests of your ambition, speak frankly. 
Be assured that, far from reproaching, I shall 
honor you, and reverence your truth. There 
are some things, my lord, which are often learn- 
ed too late for all parties concerned.” 

There was an instant’s pause. His habitually 
fluent lordship was evidently probed to the quick, 
but he soon rallied. 

“I see—I see it all,” he said, with a light and 
‘bitter laugh. ‘You are kind, you are generous, 
Miss Vernon, to open my eyes at once. It saves 
suspense—it spares the necessity of doubt. And 
now, perhaps, in this moment of overweening 
confidence, you will even intrust me with the 
whole secret, and tell me who is the happy maz 
by whom I am so suddenly supplanted. Sir 
| James Dornton is, as I am well aware, an Apollo 

in the eyes of your sex; and De Clifford is a 
| millionaire. JY must abide my fate.” 

“ My lord,” said Emily, haughtily, as she rais 
ed her drooping head, and withdrew her hand 
from his supporting arm, “yon outrage me, 
and I have not deserved this insult. But I ap- 
peal to yourself—to yoyr own ideas of justice 
and propriety—whether the silence which you 
have imposed upon me, on the most important 
measure of my whole life, is either womanly 
jor correct? I would be respected as well as 
i loved.” 

“ You are both—on my soul, both !” exclaim- 
ed Lord Otterford, repossessing himself of the 
hand that she had withdrawn ; “ bnt, for the mo- 
ment, all mention of our mutual attachment 
would be inexpedient in the highest degree. 
Can you not trust me? Have yon, rigid moralist 
as youl are; given your heart to a man in whose 
good faith you have no confidence? I will not 
il dare not believe it. [ask only for time, and 
I ask it for my own sake, fondly hoping that I 
|can urge no stronger plea.” 

“ But surely to my mother—” murmured the 
soft and tremulous voice of the agitated girl. 

«I have done,” said his lordship, coldly, ir 
‘his turn. “I have deceived myself, and hava 
no desire to blame you in what has taken place. 
I have perhaps merited no better treatment. ° 

The sound of low and suffocating sobs suo 
ceeded, 
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“Nay, nay; do not distress yourself, Miss 
Vernon,” pursued Lord Otterford; “we will 
mutually forget and forgive. You will proba- 
biy bear of me oceastuaally, and you shall have 
no reason to deprecate the period ol our friend- 
ship—ol our imi nnacy—of our—” 

ei caunot bear this, my lord ; indeed I can- 
not bear it,” wept his victim. “ Why will you 
so wilfully misunderstand me! Do 
found ue with the heartless coquets of fash- 
ionable life. Remember that I have been edu- 
cated in retirement—that I am unused to the 
world’s ways—that I am but as a child in your 
hands.” 

** Ouly swear to me that you love me.” 

Again there was an instant of deep silence. 

* Do you really lave me, Emily?” 

« Deeply—devotedly !” 

The murmuring lips were silenced by a kiss. 
{ heard it—I felt tt—and I hated him thencefor- 
ward with a tenfold hatred. 

* And you will trust me?” 

“As my own soul.” 

And once more she hung upon his arm; her 
hand was clasped in his; and his breath trem- 
bled in ker hair. They stood thus for several 
minutes, and then it was the voice of Emily 
which broke the stillness. 

e Only promise me that you will be less en- 
grossed by Lady Madelaine. Ilove her. She 
is my friend. I am ashamed of my own weak- 
ness ; but when I see you devoting your every 
care, your every thought to her, I feel as though 
my heart would break.” 

I heard a sudden movement. I leaned for- 
ward. I saw Miss Vernon clasped to the heart 
of her lover. Her head rested on his shoulder ; 
her lovely face was hidden in his breast; but it 
was only fur a moment. By a sudden and de- 
termined action she liberated herself from his 
grasp, and I saw the tears stealing silently down 
her cheeks. 

“ You are answered, Emily,” said Lord Ot. 
terford, as he stood tenderly beside her. ‘ Is 
it pussible that youn—you, young, pure, innocent, 
and lovely, ean be jealous of the meretricious at- 
tractious of a practiced Woman of the world 1— 
How Jittle do you knowour sex? How little are 
you able to appreciate the merits of your own ! 
Should you indeed require the assurance that I 
more value the clasp of this small white hand 
than all the blandishments that can be lavished 
upon ine by a Lady Madelaine Tilden.” 

“Yet, why, why do I feel so self-reproach- 
ed.” 

“ Beeause, dear girl, vou love for the first 
tinie, and love is born of fear. See, now, how 
very a eaward it can make of me! I shall not 
approach her splendid ladyship to-night, with- 
out the dread of seeing tears in the deep blue 
eyes Which may be turned upon me.” 

« Not tears, my lard!” 

“ Yes, tears, nf little lady. Traitorous tears, 
springing tram want of faith Where faith is due. 
Know you not that such faith will be your 
vpounden duty, when—”’ 

«Enough, enough, said his companion ; 
and the tones of her voice were rich and inel- 
low with happiness ; * I will protnise to be less 
weak.” 

“I must have a pledge.” 

‘My honor,” said Miss Vernon, almost gaily. 
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Lord Otterford laughed. The laugh grated 
-unpleasantly upou my ear. 

“Shylock, who was learned in bonds aná 
inortgages, refused so untang‘ble a depusit. 1 
must haye beiter security.” 

“My braeelet”’—laughed, Miss Vernon—in 
her turn, but in a different spirit, as she aftect 
ed to unelasp the jewel from her arm. 

“ Your hps!” whispered her laver; and once 
more he pressed them to lis own His peace 
was made. 

Voices pe heard in the next room. Twi- 
light had*fallen over the earth. The servants 
Were busied in lighting the lamps; and, ere 
long, the dinner-bell rang out. The supposed 
solitude of the lovers was over; yet still they 
stood an instant side by side, and land in hand. 
| They spoke no more. There was uo need or 
words. 

A light laugh in the drawing-room herald- 
ed the reëntrance of Lady Devereux, and her 
cousin immediately sauntered iorth to meet her, 
alter one long, last look into the eyes of Emily. 
For a moment she believed herself alone. She 
stood where hehad lefther, motionless. Gradu-. 
ally, her head sank upon her bosoin; and a deep 
sigh, drawn from the very depths of her spirit, 
fell sadly on the silence. After a time she ral- 
lied, but it was evidently by a violent and pain- 
ful effort: a slight shiver passed over her grace- 
ful limbs; and then she hastily approached the 
window, and leaned out, as if greedy of the re- 
freshing breeze which swept into the apartment. 

Need I say that I shrank into the most re- 
mote curner of my retreat? I felt as though I 
should expire upon the spot. My brow burned ; 
my heart beat almost to bursting ; my cleuch- 
ed hands were rigid in their tensian. I had 
heard my mother mocked at—made the theme 
of seorn and banter—branded as a Ciree '!—and, 
although I knew not then tbe precise meaning 
of the appellation, the tone in Which it had been 
applied had left me litle doubt that it Was one 
which reflected slight honor upon her own. 

And still Emily Vernon stood there, and I 
had no opportunity of escape. I thought that I 
was suddenly smitten with fever. I felt the 
eurtain quiver with the’ trembling of my linbs. 
My tongue was parehed, and | had set my teeth 
so hard, that I heard the laboring breath as it 
escaped from between them. But she heard 
notlung. She was alone tn that still hour ol 
darkness, With her love, and with her doubts. 
Ay, they were there still—hushed, but not an- 
mihilated ; for sre sighed, and at intervals swept 
from her cheeks the tears which lad gathered 
there, and shuddered, as if soine vision darker 
than the night had risen upon her spirit. Poor 
Emily} Even tn the paroxysm of my rage I 
pitied her. There was a propliet whisper in 
her ear that told of ils to come! 

When she at Jength withdrew her head from 
the window, stnouthed her bright hair, and slow iy 
prepared to leave the room, the sound of voices 
Was loud in the next apartment. There was 
no other egress from the retreat that she had 
chosen ; aud aecordingly, after shrinking back 
into the darkness more than once, she event- 
ually disappeared ; and then [threw myself upon 
a sufa, and wept bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ffan I been differently constituted, or had I 
been differently educated, I should probably at 
once have made my way to my mother’s dress- 
ing-room, and, in ibe frank and overflowing con- 
fidence of girlhood, have told her all. No such 
idea, however, crossed my brain even for a 
moment. I had never been, a child. I had 
sprung from the infant into the woman, as the 
hothouse flower is forced into premature blos- 
som by unnatural warmth. The examples by 
which I was surrounded, the spirit in which I 
Was tutored, the self-appreciation in which I 
Was encouraged, all tended to the same point. 
I felt as if upon me, and me only, devolved the 
duty of revenging the affront offered to my 
parent. ; 

The vengeance of a girl of eleven years of 
age appears absurd, and no doubt generally is 
80. 
riod of life, whose ideas of mischief to others 
were all concentrated in throwing stones at 
them; and laughable as this may seem, it is 
doubtlessly quite as rational as many other 
methods of revenge adopted by children of the 
same age; but such is not universally the case. 
All we adults and centenarians may rest assured 
that there are many instances of precocious 
thought as well as of precocious action; and 
we should be wise to remember that there is a 
small species of worm in existence, which has 
frequently destroyed a three-decker. 
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flowers, and weaving a double web of perfume 
and melody over the bosom of nature. g! bad. 
however, at the moment, no such poetical as 
sociation with the said wind. AH I songht waz 
that it should restore the freshness to my fore 
head and the brightness to my eyes. that it 
should, in short, be ag efficient aid in my first 
grand essay in hypo And it was so; the 
fair, full cheek and the sparkling eye of early 
youth do not telt their tale of suffering like the 
worn features of after-years. The green anr 
vigorous leaves of June, moistened though they 
may be by the thunder-shower, are restored tc 
vigor and to beauty by the next gush of sun 
shine ; bat those which have outlived the sum- 
mer months, are scattered by the. raindrops, 
less heavy, perhaps, but more frequent, to which 
they are exposed, 


Even so was it with me. Ten minutes after 


I know one tall hoyden, of about that pe-| I had mastered my emotion, and sought in the 


' sweet influences of nature for the relief I needed, 


Had I been able to appreciate my father’s real | 


I was once more perfectly presentable ; and did 
not hesitate to join my mother’s guests: bat I 
reéntered not that luxurious drawing-room as I 
had left it. The best and purest moral remnant 
of my girlhood had been torn away. I hau 
learnt that even my own proud and beautifu. 
mother had descended from her pedestal, and 
could be spoken of in other terms than those of 
adoration. Emily, too, the mild, the loving, the 
gentle Emily, whom hitherto I had considered 
faultless, she had also her secret sin—her cher- 
ished hypuocrisy—her dangerous mystery. As 


character, it is also probable that I might have} for Otterford, words have no power to tell how 


unveiled to him the true moral qualities of my | bitterly, how utterly J loathed him. 
mother’s favorite guest: bat with the close of| 


my infancy came also the cessation of that 
demonstrative paternal tenderness which had 
made the joy of my baby-life. I no sooner de- 
generated into the plaything of the drawing- 
room, differing only in stature from those about 
me; engrossed by the same vanities, encour- 
aging the same selfishness, and eager after the 
same adulation, than my father seemed alto- 
gether to have forgotten my existence. He 
visited my little bed no more. When we acci- 
dentally met, he had always a kind word and a 
hasty kiss for me; but neither his voice nor his 
Caress was what it had once beén; and as 
occasionally, When more hurried than common, 
instead of pressing -his lips to mine, he merely 
greeted me with, ‘ Ha, Eveleen, is that you?” 
and patted me on the head without stopping, my 
dignity took offence, and I universally returned 
the salutation by, “Really, papa, you are too 
bad ; you derange my hair in a shocking man- 
ner!” 

My poor father ! 
these things, I can now understand what closed 


_ his once loving heart against his Home, making 


a cold and careless world the shrine at which 


he knelt, and that world’s smile his idol. 


Under all circumstances, it cannot, however, 
be matter of surprise that 1 confided not my 
secret to any one. In about half an hour, during 
which time coffee had been served in the draw- 
ing-room, and my retreat hau continued unin- 
vaded, I contrived to overcome ny agitation ; 


and, creeping once more to the fatal window, I 


turned my hot brow and my aching eyes to- 


| ward the sweet evening wind that was lifting 


the leaves of the trees and the buds of the) 


| 


How, as I look back upon | 


As I passed into the saloon, I saw him, as I 
had seen him a hundred times before, lolling 
over the back of the large lounging-chair which 
was sacred to Lady Madelaine. ‘The company 
were scattered in groups over the room; Lady 
Devereux and Frederic Vernon occupied the 
same Persian couch, and were almost lost 
among the yielding cashions. I had grown an 
age in experience within the last two hours ; 
and the first-fruits of my awakened perceptions 
might have been discovered in the fixed -and 
almost stern attention with .which I observed 
these two friends of myanother. Lady Dev- 
ereux was languidly, but not the less assidu- 
ously, endeavoring to appropriate the thoughts 
and glances of the handsome young man beside 
her. Her magnificent arm, half-veiled by rich 
black lace, lay, in all its rounded beauty, upon 
the pillow against which he leant. The ample 
folds of her black velvet dress were confined by 
a plain girdle, clasped with jewels, which drew 
the eye to the smallness of her waist, and the 
fulness of her beautifully-mmoulded neck. Hei 
little feet were coquettishly grouped together 
upon a cushion, and were visible beneath the 
embroidered stockings even to the well-turned 
ancle. ‘There was an arch singe playing about 
her lips, and a languid softness glistening in het 
eyes, which rendered her mure beautiful than I 
had ever previously believed her to be. 

As I advanced up the room, I saw that she 
was speaking playfully, almost tenderly, thongh 
I could not hear her words ; but a single glance 
sufficed to show me that her compamon little 
heeded their import. His look was riveted upon 
my mother; not fely and freely, but with all 
the caution of one who cares not that his secret 
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should be read hy idle eyes—and how full of 
misery was that luok ! 

[ followed its direction. The triumph of un- | 
striving and undoubting vanity sat on my moth- 
er's brow, and flushed her cheek. Her eyes 
were closed, but the play of her rich lips, and 
the frequent motion of her small head, showed 
that she did not listen OQnheedingly to the low 
inurmur that fell upon her ear. And Lord Otter- 
ford? He it was who was breathing those 
honeyed sounds ; but, though he hent over Lady 
Madelaine, his gaze was turned elsewhere. 
Emily Vernon stood near the harp, which she | 
had been engaged in tuning and at her side 
was Mr. De Clifford. To those who, unlike 
myselt, were nat in the secret of Miss Vernon's 
heart, she must have appeared al] calmness and 
mental repose. The tears had been dried, the 
pulse had ceased its tumultuous throbbings, the 
flush had faded from the fevered hrow; she was | 
graceful, easy, and self-possessed. Her taper ` 
fingers wantoned among the chords of the instru- 
ment ; her small foot pressed down the yielding 
pedals; and ultitnately, at the close of a bril- 
liant prelude, she shook hack her long ringlets, 
and looked up with a sinile in reply to a remark 
of De Clifford's, when her eye chancing to wan- 
der further, I saw her suddenly falter and turn 
pale ; the sinile fled from hier lips, and the light 
from her countenance; while at the same mo- 
ment Lord Otterford started fram his position | 
near my moiher, and, passing rapidly beside 
her, I heard the word ‘“* Woman!” breathed 
bitterly froin between his clenched teeth. 

Here, then, was another coil of the reptile ; 
for, in my present excited and suspicious state of 
feeling, I was at no loss to read, in the alarmed 
expression of De Clifford's face, as he marked 
the change which had so suddenly come over ' 
his fair companion, a more lively interest than | 
mere friendship would have inspired. He loved 
her—hut the serpent had already made its way 
into his Eden; his dream was nearly over. 

Lady O'Halloran was asleep. Miss Alexan 
der was endeavoring to draw the fashiorable 
and fastidious Sir James Dornton into a flita- 
on; and her sister sat apart, beyond tte mare 
busy guests, with her eyes riveted on Frederic , 
Vernon. Mrs. Alexander, all blonde and brace- 
lets, was doing her utmost to appear interested 
in a political discussion which was going on 
between my father and Lord Cornbury, a broth- 
er member; while good old Dr. James, more 
sincere, and already outwearied by their pro- 
lixity, had settled himself comfortably tn an 
aniple fauteuil, and was half-way to the land of 
dreams. 

How false, how hollow, and how tedious, 
everything appeared to me, child as I was! I 
felt saddened, disappointed, dissatisfied. I had 
indeed succeeded in subduing all trace of the 
violent emotiog which [ had lately undergone ; 
but I soon discovered that I had by no means 

resumed my ordinary manner, from the expres- 
sion of my father’s eye, as, during a ‘pause in 
his conversation, it chanced to turn upon me. 

“You are unwell, Eveleen,” he said, ten- 
derly, as he approached and took my hand. 
“Your cheek ts pale, my poor child; these | 
hours and „hese habits are undermining your | 
health. Would that I could see it otherwise !” 

I felt a dcep blush rise to my brow. * In- 


_riedly. 
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deed, I am well, quite well,” 1 answered, nur 
“] have been annoyed—agitated—but 
it is all over now.” 

‘And inay a grave, middle-aged, old-fashionec 
individual, like myself,” said Lord Cornbury, in 
a tone of quiet sarcasm, as he also approached 

and seated himself upon the sofa beside me, 
“venture to inquire what event can have oc- 
curred of sufficient importance to ‘agitate’ and 
‘annoy’ the charming Miss Tilden, the em- 
hryo beauty, he precocious wit, and the envied 


| heiress ?” 


It was the first time that I had ever been ad- 
dressed in such an accent, and my indignation 
fully equaled my surprise; nor was it by any 
means duninished, when, on glancing towards 
my father, as though I looked to him to revenge 
the insult, I saw a quiet smile dancing in his 
eye, and playing about the corners of his mouth. 
I was petrified. 1 could not have spaken, had 
my earilily happiness depended on tbe exer- 
tion: but I felt my form dilate, and a frown of 
offended dignity gather upon my brow. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Eveleen?”? 
asked tny father, somewhat severely, after a 
moment's pause. ' Dil you not hear Lord 
Cornbury address you? and have you forgot- 
ten—quite '—” and he sighed as he spoke, 
“that you are yet a child, and shanld be grate- 
ful for the notice which is accorded to you ?” 

I hesitated for an instant, and then, turnin 
calmly towards the astonished nobleman, 
said, with all the composure I could command, 
“Since Lord Cornbury is obliging enough to 
take so evident an interest in my joys and sor- 
rows, and since it is my father’s wish that I 
should do so, I feel bound to inform him that I 
have heen ‘annoyed’ to find falsehuod where I 
looked for truth, and ‘agitated’ to discover hy- 
pocrisy where nothing but sincerity should have 
existed.” And, as l ceased speaking, I rose 
from the sofa, courtesied ceremoniously to my 


| father and his companion, and moved away. 


“An extraordinary girl, that, Tilden, ifaith,” 
T heard his lordship exclaiin, as I crossed the 
floor. My father’s reply I could not catch; and 
the rather that, as I approached Miss Alexan- 
der (who was just in the act of commencing a 
laborious sonata to Mr. De Clifford's flute ac- 
companiment, evidently much to her own an- 
noyance, and equally to the relief of Sir James 
Dornton, whose flirting vocabulary was fairly 
at its close, in so far as it regarded herself), I 
saw poor Einily, halfconcealed behind the folds 
of an Indian screen, pale, listless, and droop- 
ing. Qtterford, meanwhile, had resumed his 
station near my mother, and they were sup- 
posed to be deeply engaged in a game of 
chess. 

It must not he eats that, at so early an 
age, [ was ahle to estimate, or even wise enough 
to glance at the probable results to my mother’s 
reputation, of the heedless and reckless loose 
which she was thus giving to her vanity. My 
only and absorbing feeling was one of hanging 
indignation against the man who had dared to 
love anuther, while he professed to he her slave 3 
nor can I deny that a considerate portion of | 
this displeasure was reflected upon Einily her- 
self. I knew nothing then of the tyranny of an 
awakened passion. I looked not beyond the 
visible hommage which, frora the mement of my 
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dmission to my mother’s circle, had: been the! that Otterford could read her heart, and that 


immediate object of my ambition. I had be- 
lieved it to be real and genuine—a spontaneous 
offering at the shrine of beauty—and I was by 
no meaus prepared to fina that it was a mere 
pleasing delusion—a shadow upon the wall—a 
vapor! I had heard at least twenty times a 
day of my own loveliness ; for, when it became 
the fashion in the saloon to enumerate all my 
childish attractions, I was forthwith the ad- 
mired idol of the servants’ hall. Not a foot- 
man passed me on my way from the nurseries 
to the drawing-room, who did not ‘assume a 
countenance of wondering admiration as he 
stepped aside ; not a female servant, from the 
housekeeper to the laundry-maid, who did not 
utter a whispered comment loud enaugh to 
meet my ear, and flattering enough to make my 
little heart beat more quickly ; while my inesti- 
mable governess, as time went by, buckled on 
the armor of her ignorance in quiet, satisfied 


that with my beauty, and my six masters—_ 
{there were no professors then for young la- . 


dies!) I was quite independent of her teaching; 
and she was frank enough to tell me so. 

The understanding was a comfortahle one, 
as, being under no obligation to mademoiselle, 
even for doing her best, which I must have 
been, at least morally, had she made a stand 
against her own ignorance, and struggled tu do 
her dnty, I was thus enabled to despise her at 
my ease; which I accordingly did, at an age 
when I shonld not yet have been permitted to 
form an opinion of those about me. 

Sycophants, paid and unpaid, how little do 
ye reflect upon the pernicious eonsequences of 
your time-serving and degrading condescension, 
especially upon the minds of the young! 

Years have passed—long, and weary, and 
eventful years, since the evening which I am 
now endeavoring to describe ; since that first 
awakening of doubt, and suspieion, and hatred, 
in my girlish heart; and yet is all as distinct 
and fresh about me, even as when the moments 
Were speeding by. It was a dark iesson, which 
I was never to unlearn. It taught me to muse, 
to reason, and to combine upen subjects ill- 
fitted tomy age. It laid a false foundation for 
my after-life. 

I roused Miss Vernon from her reverie. At 
first my conversation was evidently irksome to 
her; but, as she strove against her preocenpa- 
tiun, it became a palpable relief. I watched 
her narrowly. At times she sighed, even when 
we wcre speaking on the most indifferent sub- 
jects ; and at others her eyes wandered to the 
chess-table, and she answered, as if uncon- 
scivusly and quite irrelevantly, to my ques- 
tions. Had she loved any other than Lord Ot- 
terford, I could have wept over her! 

J once read a quaint German story, in which 
the secret marriage of a wealthy young widow, 
whose fortune was to be forfeited in the event 
of her disposing of her hand a second time, was 
betrayed to the watchful eyes of the heirs-at- 
law, by the fact of her dropping her fan in so- 
ciety, While in conversation with her new hus- 
band, and picking it up herself without kis 
interference. I was then ignorant of the tale ; 
but assuredly, judging from such‘premises, my 
mother was as free as air. Her slightest ges- 
ure was sufficient. One weuld have theught 
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speech was, in her case, supererogatory. 

Six weeks afterward iny mother returned to 
Grosvenor Square for the season; and for the 
first time I was left at Rookslev, under the 
very Satisfactory and efficient eharge of Made- 
moiselle Joséphine. My pride was wounded : 
I had begun to helieve that I was necessary to 
the happiness of Lady Madelaine. It was a 
natural mistake. In her drawing-roorn in the 
country I was an attractive ornament. I cre- 
ated conversation, and I afforded to the guests 
in the house numerous and happy opportunities 
of flattering my mother, both directly and in- 
ferentially. I was a miniature representative 
of the prevailing fashion, however outrée; thus 
proving to the initiated that if the beantiful wife 
of Mr. Tilden clung to the graeeful and the be- 
coming, it was purely from taste, and not from 
lack of acquaintance with the reiguing made. 
My flippancy had been elevated into wit; and 
as children are naturally fearless, Ë had more 
than once spoken with a point well calculated 


| to amuse all, save those who were the suffer- 


ers; while my whale education had been con- 
ducted on a system of surface and display, 
which made me a welcome plaything to the 
idle and the unthinking. 

Religion I had none. Mademoiselle tried the 
village church, and the preaching of good Dr. 
James, on one solitary occasion, and then 
pleaded her conscience as an excuse for ab- 
senting herself thenceforward. I had oeca- 
sionally accompanied my iother and her party; 
but as the family pew was closely curtained 
round with heavy damask, and I sat on a 
cushion beside the fire, amusing myself with 
the richly-illustrated prayer-books, and catehing 
fragments of their conversation, Which out of 
respeet for the place was carried on in soft 
Whispers, and thereby only rendered the more 
attractive, I seldom heard more than the re- 
sponses, and the extremely inharmonious sing- 
ing of the children of Lady Madelaine’s schools, 
which, even at that early age, used to set my 
teeth on edge. 

My notions of religion were consequently of 
a very vague and unformed description. When, 
as I sometimes saw my mother and her guests 
preparing to attend the morning service with 
undisguised and even acknowl dged reluctance, 
I ventured to inquire for what reason she sub- 
mitted to an annoyance which it was in her 
power to avoid, she answered me very senten- 
tiously that she went to ehurch “for the sake 
of example’—that ‘it was necessary that the 
lower orders shonld see persons of station up- 
hold the clergy, or they might presume to ab- 
sent themselves in their turn, Which was a thing 
not to be thonght of.” She did not explain for 
what reason, nor did I iaquire, for she was evi- 
dently weary of the subject; while J, on my 
side, felt ne particular interest,in its continu. 
ance. I was accordingly quite satisfied from 
that time forth, whenever I swelled the train of 
my mother on this septenary duty. that I was 
setting an example to the “lower orders,” and 
was consequently a person of considerable im 
pertance both to Dr. James and his parish. 

Such was I, in hody and mind, at the close 
of my eleventh year. My entrance into the 
twelfth was unwitnessed by any save my own 
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attendants ; for, as 1 have already stated, I was 
left at Rooksley on the next departure of the 
family for town. 

I pouted for eight-and-forty hours after their 
departure. My father had kissed me hurriedly, 
and put five gaineas into my hand, as he 
stepped into his chariot. My mother had 
pressed her lips to my brow, and then turned 
away to desire mademoiselle not to suffer me 
to spoil my complexion over the fire. Lady 
Devereux had saluted*me with an injunction 
not to grow any taller, lest im a year or two I 
shonld oblige Lady Madelaine to shut me up, 
and keep me out of sight; while the gentlemen 
were all so much ocenpied in final arrangements 
about their dogs, their horses, and their gans, 
that they overlooked my existence altogether. 

Emily Vernon was the only individual of the 
party who embraced me with effusion and evi- 
dent regret. She was to be Lady Madelaine’s 
traveling companion to town, and then to join 
her mother in Curzon Street. What a dong, 
sad, wistful gaze she turned upon all the fa- 
miliar objects from which she was about to 
separate! She visited the octagon-room more 
than onee: it had, doubtless, been the locality 
of many similar scenes to that which I had 
witnessed; and in what had they terminated 
so far? Even I could read the riddle on her 
pure young brow—-in uncertainty and doubt, in 
anxiety and heart-sickness. Poor Emily! and 
amid all her sorrow, she was the only one who 
thought of ime. 

My heart swelled with resentment as I saw 
the party disappear; and I retreated to my 
room, fully resolved to tax the patience ot 
Mademoiselle Joséphine to the utmost, by the 
Manifestations of my virtuous indignation. 
But, alas! I had no opportunity of so doing, 
for during two hours no mademoiselle made 
ner appearance. I was totally abandoned. 
This was, indeed, a new phase of my exist- 


mantlepiece convinced me that my solitude 
had endured no longer than the said hundred 
and twenty minutes, I should have computed 
it at a day, sosad, and weary, and desolate did 
it appear. I rang the bell. It was answered 
by my own footinan; and even he, as he open- 
ed the door, was evidently warking himself into 
his coat, as though he had drawn it on hurriedly. 
I inquired for mademoiselle. She was just then 


particularly engaged with the housekeeper. | 


Did 1 want anything? I replied that I did not , 
think proper to be left any longer alone ; and I 
was met by the remark that my harp-master 
would be with me in less than twenty minutes; 
at the elose of which obliging and pleasant 
‘piece of information the man hastily withdrew, 
before I could make any rejoinder. 

This was the commenceinent of my new 
mode of existence ; and such, with very slight 
variations, it continued. ‘The visits of my sev- 
eral tutors broke in, agreeably rather than the 
reverse, upon the daily monotony; and, more- 
over, a sudden faney for ecarriage-exereise 
seized upon my preeeptress. It is true that, 
eschewing all the romantic cross-roads which 
had hitherto been familiar to us, we no longer 
drove in any other direction than to the post- 
town, where mademoiselie lounged from one 
shop to the other, naking purchases of the 
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most heterogeneous description, and co'lecting 
all the gossip of the neighborhood. 

To me, young as I was, these hitherto for- 
bidden excursions were disagreeable to an ex- 
treme degree. I had never forgotten the 
malicious inuendos and withering witticisms 
which formed the staple tonversation of my 
nursery; and, since I had become habituated 
to the polished elegance and epigrammatic wit 
of my mother’s cirele, the female cackle to 
which I was oceasionally condemned in my 
own apartments was absolutely abhorrent. It 
may well be supposed, therefore, that I in no 
wise interfered with the new vocation of 
Mademoiselle Joséphine; and it was while she 
was collecting her “ shreds and patches” tor 
the edification of the honsekeeper’s room, that 
I first imbibed that love of books, to which I 
ain indebted for some of the happiest hours in 
my stormy existence. 

Tt will be readily understood that I had not 
been idle during the fortnight which intervened 
between the eventful evening last described 
and the departure of the family for town. I 
had closely watched the chief actors in the 
e Comedy of Errors,” represented at Rooksley. 
The more narrowly I observed my mother, the 
more plainly I discovered that her vanity was 
a shrine, before which she required that a lamp 
shonld be constantly burning; but that her af- 
fections Were quite independent of her self- 
esteem. Now as there existed nothing upon 
earth half so attractive in my eyes as mv 
mother, and as children ever seek to imitate 
those wham they admire, so my scrutiny anly 
made me the moare stedfastly resolve to emu- 
late the Lady Madelaine in all things. That I 
resembled her in person had been so endlessly 
repeated in- my presence, that J] was already 
aware of my natural advantages. Merely to be 
the object of general comnent and admiration 


| did not, however, satisfy me; I felt that there 
ence! Had not the little French clock upon my , 


was a marked and unpleasant distinetion be- 
tween the homage paid to my mother, and the 
earesses lavished upon myself; and for some 
tine, as I pondered over this fact in my en- 
foreed solitude, I was unable to comprehend 
It. 

For a while my vanity had been gratified by the 
flatteries and blandishmeuts poured ont opon 
me; but, the feeling once awakened, that I was 
not worshiped like my mother, thenceforward 
rendered the triumph incomplete ; and my pride 
was wounded as I remembered that, while I had 
merely been the pet and plaything of the idle 
and ‘the thoughtless, Lady Madelaine was an 
object of deep and exclusive devotion; making 
the happiness of one Worshiper, and the misery 
of another. Why was this? 

I was on the threshold of my twelfth year. 1 
had been the almost constant companion of a 
young, giddy, flirting, and ignorant French gov- 
erness since I emerged from the nursery, the 
remainder of my life having been spent in the 
society of my mother and her friends. Is it then 
matter of surprise that I soon discovered the 
solution of the enigma? “ My mother is loved !” 
l whispered to myself; “and I— they look 
upon me still as a child, but this will not last 
forever. Emily Vernon is yoanger than Lady 
Madelaine, and yet Lord Otterford loves her— 
ay, and better than he loves my mother; far 
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did he aot, to make Miss Vernon smile, call her 
a Circe! 1 will know what he meant.” 

I seized my dictionary, but I sought in vain. 
I was in despair; when, as a forlorn bope, I 
appealed to midemoiselle. ‘ Cireé, Cireé 1 mais 
eerlaincment,” said she, as a sudden recollection 
came upon her, * Cireé, e'est une déesse. I re- 
member an old schoolfellow of mine, qui fit un 
très beau mariage. She became a modiste fort 
distinguée, Rue Richelieu, and her enseigne was 
A LA CIRCE. C’ était une léle eharmante, et admi- 
rablement coiffée.” 

This hint sufficed. 
the inforniation. 
duction, inference, or analysis; and I accord- 
ingly laid aside the volume, murmuring to my- 
self, “and I too will be a Circe!” 

I wearied in a week or two of my school-room 
volumes. J had many hours of solitude at 
homie, many in the carriage ; and, as Mademoi- 
selle Joséphine and I appeared, as I have before 
remarked, to have entered into a tacit agree- 
ment to interfere as little as possible with each 
other, she rnade no comment when she saw me 
surrounded by books withdrawn from my moth- 
er’s library. It were needless to do more than 
to observe that they were invariably novels and 
romances ; and that, through their medium, I 
soon began to comprehend more perfectly hoth 
my own position and that of my mother. 

I remeinber that I threw aside Sir Charles 
Grandisop in disgust. It appeared to me cold, 
formal, and tedious. I had no taste for the 
tender passion treated mathematically ; and I 
found many other works upon the same shelves 
which revenged me upon his monotony. From 
my first admittance to the drawing-room, I had 
heard the subject of love constantly disecussed— 
my presence was unheeded ; children are com- 
monly overlooked at such moments; and yet 
upon children nothing is lost. Several argu- 
ments and opinions, of which I had thus be- 
come an auditor, remained impressed upon my 
memory; and now, when I began to reason 
aud to reflect, they returned vividly to iny recol- 
lection. 

The example of my mother imprinted them 
on my heart. 


My mythology completed 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Unuaprity for myself, I was abandoned to 
-his existence of perverted taste and unwhole- 
some occupation fur upward of a long, weary 
year. At the close of the season, Lady Dev- 
ereux, Whose beauty was on the wane, and 
whose coquetry became only the more exacting 
in consequence, persuaded my mother to travel. 
My father’s approbation was requested as a 
matter of form, and yielded as listlessly as it 
Was asked. He could always establish a genial 
home at his club; and he had, moreover, the 
gool sense to feel that what must ultimately 
be conceded was better unopposed. 

To Paris, accordingly, the party proceeded ; 
consisting of my mother, and ber friend Lady 
Devereux, Sir Herbert, Lord Otterford, Fred- 
eric Vernon, and his sister. Thence they pro- 
gressed to Rome, and ultimately to Sicily; 
returning to winter in Paris, where the cle- 


irtense sensatiun at the French court. 


Mine was not the age of de- | 
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pure, pale loveliness of Miss Vernon also pro- 
duced its effect, but her health was undermined 
—that precious health, to produce whose res- 
toration her anxious mother had alone been 
prevailed upon to permit her absence ; and her 
spirits were strangely depressed. 

Nevertheless, as they traveled en grands ser- 
gneurs, and met with neither obstacle nor acci- 
dent, the twel¥e months passed rapidly away ; 
and the ladies returned to London for the sea 
son, renovated in health and refulgent in fashion. 

I had meanwhile, ere their reappearance at 
Rooksley, entered my fourteenth year. 

I have often since, after experiencing in my- 
self the chances and changes of the world, 
looked back in wonder at the tenacity with 
which my mother's coterie held together. It is 
extremely probable that, were I aware of the 
personal motives and interests which conduced 
to this result, it might be no longer matter of 
marvel; but, with no other guide than my own 
bitter. recollections, it is still to me’a subject of 
unceasing wonder. ‘True it is, that it was com- 
posed of individuals whose worldly position 
placed them beyond the hazard of requiring 
deep sympathy or serious assistance the one 
from the other. They were all hutterflies, 
sporting in the sunshine of fortune. There was 
more inatter than mind in the bond which held 
them together; and I have, lived too long to 
plae any reliance on the soi-disant friendship, 
which is alimented by the popularity or the 
worldly qualities of its object. Let one party 
be exposed to the pressure of circumstances ; 
let health fail; let necessities sicken the heart 
and depress the energies; and, on the other 
side, let modish fools lisp lightly of a tie which 
they are unable to comprehend; let new purs 
suits, new flatterers, and new prospects super- 
vene, and what becomes of the siek, the sad, 
the suffering absentee? There is still verbal 
pity—there is still lip-deep regret—where all 
good feeling is not utterly annihilated ; but there 
is also more than this. There is a want, there 
is a necessity, for the favorite of fortune, trst to 
conceal, and ere long to throw off these incon- 
venient feelings. ‘The race of pleasure must be 
run; the path must he made easy, and the 
journey light; the shadow of another's suffer- 
ings breaks the comfortable and self-caressing 
progress of the better dowried child of chance ; 
and it is accordingly swept aside, or passed by 
unheeded. Little think or reck they whose 
chariots press forward in the race, of the over 
burdened hearts which they assist to break ! 

Bat, pshaw! Complaint is not my purpose. 
I know the world. The lesson is, perchance, 
difficult to learn; but, once well conned, it is 
One which is never forgotten; and, after all, 
philosophy teaches us that we were born to 
trial; while a bette, faith points to a still nore 
valuable truth. 

And now, fet me revert to myself as I was. 

A year and a half of desultory, and in many 
cases of pernicious reading ; of partial solitude, 
broken only by still more l-boding companion 
ship, at a period of life when the mind works 
out its self-development, and searches eagerly 
for subjects of interest and excitement ; coupled 
with a disposition naturally precocious and ob- 


' gance and beauty of Lady Madelaine crested an | servant, had done its silent, but no less cer- 
The | tain work upon me, mentally and morally; now 
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had it failed to produce also its physical effect. 
[ needed no prompter to whisper this. The 
looking-glass at which, on the departure of my 
mother, I could only satisfy myself of the pro- 
priety of my head-dress, now reflected my 
whole face; nar was I, by any means, inclined 
to quarrel with the reflection. One of my fa- 
vorite amusements was to compare my features 
with those of a magnificent full-length portrait 
of my mother, Which was suspended above the 
mantle of the library ; and I was perfectly sat- 
isfied with fle results of my scrutiny; while 
my heart bounded, as I remembered (thanks 
to Lady Madelaine’s book shelves!) that my 
triumph was but beginning, while hers would 
be, ere Jong, upon the wane! Still I was con- 
scious that there was a charm, a spell, about 
my mother, wanting to my unformed and neg 
jected girlhood; and as I had treasured her 
looks, and tones, and caprices in my memory, 
I forthwith began to practice them, to the great 
annoyance of Mademoiselle Joséphine and my 
maid. I was unable to appreciate her better 
qualities, and therefore they escaped me; while 
I clung to her defects, with a tenacity which 
soon made them perfectly my own. 

The next step was one Which may appear ex- 
ageerated and unnatural. Let those who so 
esteem it reflect ere they affect to doubt; for 
they can know little of a woman’s nature. It 
is a common assertion that events have been 
preordained—I had been preéducated, in that 
tnost uncertain of all mysteries, the intricacies 
of the heart. And therefore—my next step 
was jealousy of the homage which my mother 
had hitherto engrossed. I had been often told 
of my beauty, of my grace, of my attractions, 
but it was in another tone. The child had been 
petted and pampered as a child; but the van- 
ity of the gir] could no longer be satisfied with 
such questionable worship, 

When I made my first appearance in the 
drawing-room, on the evening of my mother’s 
return to Rooksley—for she bad not previously 
fonnd a leisure moment in which to receive 
me—TI remarked that a look of vague wonder 
followed my steps as J crossed the floor ; but, 
as I felt that my appearance was unexception- 
able, I consequently interpreted the sensation 
which I had created in a way well suited to 
gratily iny vanity ; although it received a very 
severe shock in the extrema coldness of my 
mother’s recognition. She looked for a mo- 
ment as though she really donbted my identity ; 
and then a shght flush spread over her brow, 
and she turned her head aside, as if anxious to 
shut out an object that was disagreeable. 

Resolved to follow up the effect which I had 
produced upon her circle, I had no sooner made 
the circuit of the room, and exchanged greet- 
ings with the guests, than I seated myself un- 
bidden atthe harp; and as this had been my 
favorite study, impelled as I was tò exertion by 
a knowledge of the adiniration which Lady 
Madelaine had always commanded when per- 
forming upon that showy and graceful instru- 
inent, ny prefAciency was, as I have reason to 
velleve, sonicthing extraordinary ; while it is 
probable that its effect was enhanced by the 
listless and unsettled mood of ny hearers, who 
had not vet recovered the dissipations and ex- 
actions of London lite. 
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Be that as it may, however, it is certain that 
exclamations of wonder and delight resounded 
on all sides; and that I engrossed, for full five 
minutes, the entire attention of the company. 
My father was not present. He was attending 
his parliamentary duties. It was well that I 
enjoyed my triumph freely and fully, fur it was 
not destined to be soon repeated. 

On the morrow, during the progress of my 
mother’s toilet, Mademoiselle Joséphine was 
summoned to her dressing-room, to make a re- 
port of my mental and moral progress ; and ten 
minutes afterward I was myself bidden to the 
conference. 

Assuredly, Lady Madelaine was very beauti- 
ful; and on this particular oecasion I was more 
than ever impressed by the fact. She was 
seated in a large lounging-chair, her fine hair fall- 
ing in masses over her shoulders, her graceful 
figure loosely draped by the soft fulds of a wrap- 
ping-gown of pale blue cashmere; and the ex- 
tremities of her small feet thrust into a pair of 
crimson velvet slippers, edged with swans- 
down. Immediately opposite, and refiecting the 
whole of her person, stood a cheval glass of im- 
mense proportions, set into a frame of or-molu ; 
upon which, after her first brief salutation on my 
entrance, the eyes of my mother were riveted 
with great coinplacency, 

“What is this, Miss Tilden, that I hear of 
you?”? sheexclaimed, with a harshness of which, 
had I ever retlected upon the subject, I shauld 
have consideredeher incapable ; ‘* mademoiselle 
informs me that your vanity is so great, and so 
troublesome, that your maid has repeatedly 
complained of late both of your caprice and of 
your violence.” 

“Indeed !” [ replied, with all the composure 
that I could assume; “I was not aware that 
mademoiselle cunsidered it as a part of her duty 
to enter into the details of our late proceed- 
ings ; but, since such is the case, I may proha- 
bly, on my side, he enabled to afford your lady 
ship some interesting information.” 

My mother was evidently petrified at my au- 
dacity, while the frown and the blush which 
simultaneously spread over the brow and cheeks 
of the cunscious Frenchwoman turned her com- 
plexion purple. I kept my eye steadily fixed 
upon her; she knew that she was in my pow. 
er; and I never, thereafter, suflered her to 
overlook the fact. 

_ “What is the meaning of this, Eveleen 1” 
asked my mother, after a momentary silerce. 

“Much, or nothing, as Mademoiselle José 
phine may consider best,’ I answered, quietly. 

“ If you expect, Miss Tilden,” pursued Lady 
Madelaine, evidently highly provoke:l, but en- 
deavoring to conceal her annoyance, “ that I 
shall consent to waste iny tiine upon your crimi- 
nations and recriminations, I beg you at once to 
undeceive yourself. Thus much, however. I feel 
it my duty to remark—that, had mademaiselle 
acted fearlessly and energetically, and as [ had 
every right, fron: the recommendations upon 
Which she was received into this fanily, to hope 
that she would have done—these complaints 
against iny daughter never could have oecurred.” 

No wonder that Félieie tossed her little head, 
and snuffed the air with an expression of vir- 
tuons indignation and outraged dignity, when 
she reinembcred that it was by her own ume 
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resisted cleverness that “ certe béte de Joséphine” 
had been so pleasantly established. 

* Vanity '’ continued Lady Madelaine in a 
tone of contemptueus mockery, which, looking 
upon her at that moment, was quite an epigram ; 
“can there be a more despicable, a more un- 
worthy vice? Félicie, I am really weary of 
teilng you that I will not have my ringlets so 
massed together! Scatter them, in order that 
the lines of the forehead may be traced in pra- 
file; and do not let me have to remind you of 
this again——Then I have heen compelled to 
hear of your violence, Miss Tilden. Upon my 
word! Your education has progressed in less 
than two years, since you have learned within 
that period to strike your maid.” 

IT own that I did aow feel considerably 
ashamed. The rebuke which I had just re- 
ceived for my vanity rather amused than dis- 
concerted me. My mother was off her guard ; 
she forgot that I was two years older in time 
since we parted, and she had yet to learn that 
I was ten years older in knowledge of the world, 
or rather in that shrewd and active observation 
by which it isthe most easily attained. The sec- 


oad charge brought against me was less easily | 


excused to my own heart. I was as proud as 
Lady Madelaine herself; and when my trans- 
gression was thus abruptly laid before me, there 
was a coarseness about it by which I was re- 
volted. 

Well had it been had my mother dismissed 
me at that moment, while a wholesome feeling 
of compunction planted a burning flush upon my 


cheek—well, alike for the respect which I owed ' 


to her, and for the effect produced upon my 
own character. But this was not tobe. Lady 
eladelaine, who detested the exertion which she 


considered herself in this instance called upon | 


io make, and who had evidently determined to 
avoid, if possible, all chance of its recurrence, 
had yet a few more “last words” to deliver; 


and I was still standing silently beside her, self- | 


condemned and humbled in my own eyes, when 
Félicie, who was, unfortunately for herself, 
much more intent upon the conversation that 
was going on about her, than upon her own oc- 
cupation, and who had just commenced opera- 
tions on the other side of her lady’s ringlets, be- 
gan ouce more to pile the glassy curls thickly 
together ; when the taper fingers of the angry 
beauty suddenly wound themselves about the 
handle of the brush, and wresting it from her 
hand, flung it violently into her face, whence it 
bounded off, and falling upon a table on which 
stood a breakfast service of Nankin china, 


brought the cup and saucer about to be used by | 
my mother to the floor, where they lay scatter- | 


ed in fragments; at the same instant when 
Félicie, with a faint shriek, raised her black silk 
apron to her face, to stanch the blood which 
was flowing from her nose. 


J remained for an instant aghast and motion- | 


less, and then I fear that, despite my better rea- 
son, I smiled. 
done so, for at that very moment, as the eyes 
of my mother and my own chanced to meet, I 
saw a cloud gather upon her brow. Her little 


hand instinctively clenched itself, and her slip- 


perea foct beat against the floor, as she exclaim- 
ed hurriedly ‘‘ Leave the room, Miss Tilden! 
Have you not the good taste to leave the room?” 


I imagine that I must have. 


ay 


' Had I been in the Presence, [ eonld not have 
made a more punctilious courtesy than that with 
which I withdrew, followed by the shrinking 
and trembling Joséphine. I turned one loux. 
upon the unhappy delinqnent, who was stand- 

| mg apart, crying bitterly with mingled pain and 
passion ; but I have no doubt that shé Was casi- 
ly consoled, for I saw her on the following Sun- 
day, glorious in a dress of violet lucCstring, 
which I remembered to have once noticed upon 
my mother. 

Need I say that no particularly high moral ` 

effect was produced upon me by the interview 
wirich had been so strangely terminated. 1 
was no longer a child—I felt my power. My 
own mother had shrunk from my observation. 
, I forgot all that she had uttered, both in reproach 
(and warning; but the action which had suc- 
| ceeded the words was, for months afterward, 
still vividly before me. Example is a hundred 
i fold more potent than precept upon the spirit of 
the young. When the hour came at which I 
| had formerly been in the habit of joining iny 
mother’s circle, I was already deepin doubt be- 
tween a dress of white muslin, and a frock of 
blue brocade, when mademoiselle very senten- 
tiously informed me that miladi would dispense 
with my presence, and that I was not again to 
present myself en société, until I had received in- 
structions to that effect. 

A week before—even a day before—such a 
message would have made me furious; now, I 
received it with perfect calmness ; and desiring 
that my maid would replace the rival dresses in 
my wardrobe, J flung myself upon a sofa, and 
Was soon, to all appearance, deeply engaged in 
the last volume of Fielding’s Amelia. I could 
see that my unquestioning resignation astonish- 
ed both my governess and my waiting-woman ; 
they exchanged glances of surprise which did 
not escape me, and which was just what l de- 
sired ; but they had no sooner left me to my- 
self than I laid aside the book, and began, as 
was now my invariable custom, to search for 
the explanation of my mother’s conduct. I ask- 
ed myself why she, who had been formerly so 
blind to my faults, so denonstrative in her affec- 
tion, so indulgent in her rule when I was a mere 
mindless child, should suddenly have become 
cold, repelling, and even harsh in her bearing, 
‘now that I had attained a more companionable 
age, and was more capable of appreciating kind- 
ness? The simple banishment from her imme- 
diate circle I could at once, and without diffi- 
culty, have attributed to her annoyance at my 
| presence during the scene of the morning, and 
her anxiety that the impression should have 
time to become fainter ere we again met. I 
did not waste a moment upon that phase of the 
affair. It was the abrupt, uncompromising 
dictatorial tone which she had assumed at that 
| very interview, which struck me as incongru- 
ous and inexplicable. That she had listened to 
the complaints made against me, and to the cir- 
cumstances which had called them forth, was 
evident from the spirit of her rebuke ; but that 
she should not ccudescend to make some ap- 
peal to me individually, and thus enabłe me to 
excuse or to justify rnyself, was the great sub- 
ject of my bewilderment. 

Had I not for years been encouraged and 
applauded whenever I endeavored to imitate 
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her either in air or manner? Had TI not been 
praised and petted when I succeeded in apinga 
tone or a gesture with sufficient accuracy to m- 
sure its immediate recognition? Had she not 
frequently chidden me for the disorder ofa stray 
ringlet, or the discomposure of a ruffled flounce ! 
Had I not received repeated injunctions not to 
spread the muscles of my hands, by attempting 
to grasp objects too large for them, and to be 


careful to tread evenly, lest I shouid spoil the- 


turn of my ancle? Was not her parting com- 
mand to Mademoiselle Joséphine cunnected with 


the preservation of my complexion? and were | 
not all these cases so many Incentives to van- | 


ity? My reason answered “ Yes ;” and I felt 
that herein at least ĮI was entitled to the high- 
-est coumendation for my implicit and unvary- 
ing obedience. 

I walked to the glass. There could be no 
doubt that on this point my mother had every 
reason to be satisfied. She had given me a 
text, and [ had composed a whole volume upon 
that single sentence. There could be no donbt, 
I say, upon the subject. I was decidedly a 
beauty, and it was beauty of a very high order. 
] tried my head in several positions, and it came 
triumphantly through every ordeal. I was tall, 
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| Still, I had many nnoccupied moments, and 
these were invariably employed in speculating 
upon my mother’s extraordinary change of 
feeling ; and in building some very tnagnificent 
' « castles in the air,” of which I was ove day to 
become the tenant. 

| Things remained in this position for a fort- 
nigbt, at the end of which time my father 
arrived from town; and with this information 
was coupled the command of Lady Madelaine, 
that I should take my eoffee, as ] hd forinerly 
done, in the drawing-room. I obt yeg witb the 
same composure as on the occasion of my 
banishinent. In vain did madetnoiselle, who 
condescended to superintend my toilet, en- 
deavor to elicit from me some expression of 
surprise or curiosity; for, although I stndi- 
ously tried the patienee both of herself and my 
attendant, and three times changed my dress 
when they supposed ine ready to join my 
mother’s guests, nota syllable did I suffer to 
escape my lips upon the subject which actually 
engrossed my mind. At Jength their toil was 
over, I confessed myself satisfied—gave a 
last look at the glass—arranged a stray hair— 
and descended to the drawing-room, if not with 
the same feeling, at least with the same ap- 


! 





too; I felt it was extremely probable that in two! pearance of composure as though I had never 
years more J] should be as tall as Lady Made- | been exiled from its gaieties. 

laine herself; and in two years I should be six-, As I anticipated, my father was the first who 
teen. How many of my most cherished heroines greeted me on my entrance. Absorbed by 
had been fenced in by lovers at sixteen! I public business, as my mother had been by 
wondered whether this fact had ever struck her;! pleasure ; and, moreover, with live cause to 


she must have known it, for I learnt it from her | hope that my companionship would repay him 


own books. 

Decidedly she could not have been disap- 
pointed with my appearance. Wherein then 
could lie the cause of my disgrace? I was 


satisfied that my masters would report well of 


my progress, one and all; and, indeed, I had 
already afforded to Lady Madelaine herself the 
Opportunity of estimating ny musical profi- 
ciency. f had excited not only attention, but 
even astonishment. Here again I was conse- 
quently blameless. I could find no clue to the 
enigma. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
On one point I was, at the close of my delib- 
erations, absolutely determined ; and ihis was 
to endure the maternal caprice, for simply as 


such did I consider it, in dignified silence. I 
would not condescend to complain. I was no 


longer a child to be chidden without a cause. 
In two years I should be sixteen, and there 
was to me impunity and emancipation in the 
very thought. 

As 1 resolved, 80 I acted. That J suffcred 
deeply I will not deny ; for, greedy of admira- 
tion, and accustomed to indulgenee, I could 
not think of the brilliant circle collected in the 
other wing of the house, without severe morti- 
fication; but I suffered in silence. I did not 
rclax a tittle in my application to the various 
accomplishments whieh formed my duties. I 
pursued my reading with the same avidity as 
ever; but I was now driven to the general 
library, for I dared no longer invade the book- 
shelves of Lady Madelaine. I found, however, 
an ample store of fiction even there, although, 


for personal inconvenience, he had never once 
visited Rooksley during the whole period of 
‚her absence; and I observed that he appeared 
‘no less struck by the change in my person than 
Lady Madelaine and her friends had been upon 
the former occasion ; but his surprise was 
evidently pleasurable. There was a proud ex- 
pression in his eyes as they lingered upon my 
face, and a deep tenderness in the tone with 
which he addressed me; nor was I slow to 
remark that, mingled with that tenderness, 
there was a courteous deference of manner, of 
Which a really high-bred man can never divest 
himself when conversing with a woman, but 
which I had never before observed in him when 
speaking to myself. 

The conviction gave me courage. “In my 
| father’s eyes I am no longer a child!” I 
Whispered proudly to my own heart; and, 
after having lingered for a moment at his side, 
I slowly approached the lounging-chair of Lady 
Madelaine, without looking etther to the right 
or left, but making my way with all the grace 
and self-possession of which I was capable. 
When [ stood before her, ny mother gave me 
a slight nod, and a faint smile, just what would 
have been a graceful and becoming acknowl- 
edgment of my propriety of bearing, had we 
only parted ar hour or two previously: and 
who, save inyself, was aware Ihat it was nut so? 

This ceremony over, I found my hand clasped 
in that of Mics Vernon, who, drawing ine aside, 
| began eagerly to explain that Lady Madeclaine 
had peremptorily forbidden all invasion of the 
schoo} room, or that she should have shared 
my solitude frequently, very frequently. f 
thanked her with @ beaming smiie and a 


fortunately for me, it was of a higher class.| baightezed color; bu’ t wè not her affection 
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ste address which had elicited either the one 
er the other, At the very moment that she 
Was speaking, | hear! the voice of Sir James 
Dornton, Whe exclaimed, in an aecent loud 
enough to reach my ear— 

“Can it be possible that the beautiful girl I 
see youder is Miss Tiklen !—the little Eveleen 
ef afew months ago! Egad, in a year or two 
my Lady Madelaine herself must look to her 
Jaurels.”’ 

I had never thought the fastidious baronet 
half so agreeable ; and was glad when he soon 
afterward approached me, and I fonnd that he 
had Just arrived from town with my father. 

* We traveled en tiers, Miss ‘lilden,’’ he said, 
affecting intense disgust; “ which is what no 
one should do who is not prepared to risk all 
the consequences, however fatal; and this 
alarming tact I considerately laid before your 
senatorial papa; but he gave no heed to my 
remonstrance ; and aceordingly, after we liad 
each possessed ourselves of a corner of the 
chariot, the process was completed by the appli- 
cation of a human wedge tn the shape of that tall 
young gentleman, Who ts now lounging against 
the manile-piece, and staring inust impertinently 
inte ihe face of a young lady with whom I have 
tae honor of being in conversation.” | 

l instinctively tooked in the direction which | 
62 indieated ; and as Í did so, even rapidly as | 
ie withdrew his gaze, my eyes met those of 
the stranger tor an instant. I had never he- | 
fore seen such eyes ; so large, so dark, and so/| 
soft in their expression. ‘Tall, and slight, but | 
with an air of fashion, and a gracefulness of) 
attitude which appeared to realize all the fabled 
perfection of the heroes of my imagination, I. 
Saw at the first glance that the new guest was 
a mere stripling; but I dared not parsue my 
scrutiny : and the pause Was consequently brief, 
which | terminated by inquiring his identity. 

“That very fortunate young gentleman,” 
said Sir James, “is tbe only chud of your 
mother’s pet friend, Lady Devereux—gue voila, | 
showing her pretty foot to tke insensible 
Frederic Vernon—and he is conscquenily the | 
sole heir of Sir Herbert, who, J] have been eon- | 
fidently assured, loves him almost as well as 
his favorite huater. Think of that, Miss Til- 
den! and emulate his perfections. The joli. 
garçon has just left college; and as his lady- | 
mother is of opinion that black and scarlet | 
blend very harmoniously, she has evaxed his 
anwilling papa—whose principal study is, as 
you are probably aware, how to do the least | 
possible good in the longest possible time: or, 
verhaps, 1 should rather say, to live out his life, 
without deing anything—to allow her darling’ 
to go into the Guards; and, sech as you see 
tum, he is actually and bona fide, at this mo- | 
mient, one of the defenders of his country, and 
kas run down to Rooksley to ‘kiss kands’ on 
the momentous occasion.” 

" He appears to be very young,” I hazarded 
in reply. 

“ He completed his seventeenth year a day 
@! two since ; but you must venture no remark 
tpon his juvenility ; horse-guardsmen of that 
age being wonderfully punetilious on the matter | 
of their manliness.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when my 
father, fellowed be *c<ung Devereux, advanced 
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to the sofa, upon whieh we were seated, when 
the subjeetof our conversation Was made known 
to me; and Sir James, with a sarcastic cere. 
mony, for which at the moment I detested hita, 
rose, and resigned his place beside me to the 
stranger, who, however, possessed himself of it 
With a composure and good faith whieh soon 
restored my complacency. 

I felt as though I row saw one of my favor- 
ite nuvels in action, aad that I was to bceome 
the heroine of a plot fall of romance and inter- 
est. I required no prompting to teaeh me that 
he admired my person; and I had been tuo 
long prepared for a similar event, to be found 
wanting in the atternpt to display my perfections 
in the most favorable light. 1 closed my eyes 
languidly, after the fashion of iny mother ; and 
when the long lashes had produced their effect, 
I raised them suddenly to the faee of my com- 
panion, only to avert them in the same haste. 
My triumph was great as I remarked his grow- 
ing interest. He was evidently ursuspicious of 
artifice; and as all my mwiher’s lady-guests 
were absorbed in their own peculiar partialities 
and avocations, no comment was made upon the 
fact of our continuing in conversation throughout 
the evening, and parting only when mademui- 
selle entered to reclaim what she was pleased 
to call her pupu. 

As my father’s public duties would not permit 
of his remaiming long absent from town, it Was 
intimated to me, thal, with the exception of 
those hours Which were habitually dedicated to 
my several masters, my time and movements 
were at my own disposal. I had suddenly at- 
tained to happiness! I was free to come and 
to go. I was beloved—this, above all, was the 
thought which gave a new charm tọ my exist- 
ence ; nor did i suffer myself to doubt that it 
must be so. It is true that at the cnd of a 
week I began to have some misgivings of the 
progress of the devoted altachmeut ot which I 
was resolved to become the object. Engrossed 
hy my own vanity, the idea ofthe conquest which 
] had made was ever present to me ; nor could 
I force myself to feel an interest in any other 
subject. I did not reflect that it was tar other- 
wise with young Devereux. He might admire 
me as a pretty girl, and find a pleasure in con- 
versing with one who treated his sentunents and 
attentions with respect; but he had also other 
contemplations even more agreeable. He had 
justescaped the trammels of college,and taken a 
decided and honorable position in society. Bnght 
visions of the future mingled, therefore, with his 
enjoyment of the present; and it is probable that 
long after I argued myself into the belief that I 
teld nis happiness in my hands, the placid rev- 
eries in Which he loved to induige were full ef 
gold lace and thorough-bred chargers, instead 
of bright eyes and well-turned attkles. 

This coldness did not, however, long continue, 
He was dazzled by the showiness of ny accom. 
plishments, flattered by the pleasure which I 
did not attempt to conceal when we met, and 
surrounded by an atmosphere redolent ol gal- 
lantry and dissipation. Nevertheless, Herbert 
Devereux was a greater novice than myself im 
the language of admiration. Timid, wholly 
unconscious of his personal advantages, and 
deeply imbued with respect tor the sex, be was 
guarded in every word and look. He lived in 
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perpetual fear of offending, and took alarm, ! workmanship. The Glenfillan arms, her own 


more than once, at the very means which I 
adopted to give him confidence. Time and 
oppartunity, however, were my best allies. My 
father returned to town, leaving the young 
suldier quietly domesticated under his roof: 
and thus the only watchful and wary eye which 
might have detceted our childish folly was with- 
drawn. 

Sir James Dornton was the first person who 
directed attention to the precocious flirtation in 
which we were engaged; but as he did so in 
merry mockery rather than in prudent warning, 
it was acknowledged only to become the new 
amusement of the circle. They even jested 
with us on the subject. 


cipher, and other appropriate ornaments, were 
Wrought upon it, with a delicacy and finish 
which rendered it of extreme ,value, especially 
to Lady Madelaine herself. 

This fan she one evening chanced to mislay, 
nor could any of the servants succeed in find- 
ing it. A search by the gnests ensued the fol- 
lowing morning, after luncheon; and while each 
was engaged in disarranging some article of 
furniture in the saloon, under the plea of seek- 
ing for the lost fan, I passed on into the octa- 
gon-roum, followed by Herbert Devereux. 

As I was really anxious for the recovery of 
the pretty toy, I did not remark the circum- 


They were wrong. | stance ; but approaching a sofa which stood in 


These boy and girl attachments frequently lead a recess, I at once began to displace the cush- 


to more serious results than is imagined by 
those who look on them in sport. 

Lady Devereux alone never appeared to re- 
mark our growing fancy. It was her policy to 
affect perfect indifference and contempt of so 
extremely improbable an idea. It is certain 
that even her only son would have had some 
difficulty in making a more judicious mar- 
riage, in a worldly point of view. So, while 
Lord Otterford jested with my mother upon the 
prepossession of his young cousin, and revolted 
against the threat of my renewed banishment 
from the drawing-room, Lady Devereux pursued 
the even tenor of her way, leaving events to 
dispose of themselves. 

My mother, always self-absorbed, and unwil- 
ling to contend with her devoted admirer upon 
so very immaterial a subject, left us in peace, 


| concerted me. 


ions, when | suddenly felt an arm folded about 
my Waist, and a warm lip pressed to my cheek. 
I started, and turned round. My woman- 
instinct had at once told me who was the 
aggressor ; but | had no time to chide, for in the 
doorway also stood my mother, with her dark 
and angry eyes riveted upon us. 

Herbert drew back in evident consternation 
—it was the first time that he had dared so 
much, and he was cowed at the effects of hig 
audacity. My own heart beat violently, and I 
felt the hot blood mantling over my brow; but 
l stood my ground. The after-conduct of my 
mother, however, for a time humbled and dis- 
She softly closed the door be- 
hind her, and pushed the bolt; and, this done, 


she seated herself haughtily upon the sofa, and 


turned towards young Devereux, who support- 


and soon ceased altogether to remark our pro- | ed himself, as he stood, against a chair. 


ceedings. Many romantic hours did we spend 
npon the lake ; across which Herbert Devereux 
used to row until the boat was fairly hidden 


| 


“« I have intruded upon you at an unfortunate 
moment, Mı. Devereux,” she said coldly ; “ but 
you must pardon me: This child is my daugh- 


among the willow-boughs which fringed the | ter, and with her I shall know bow to deal. 
island that intervened between them and the | With regard to yourself, you must pardon me 


house. 


Here, with one of my favorite bouks, | once more, if I say that you had better, without 


all which were new to my companion, or with more delay, enter upon your military duties.” 


my guitar, which he played to admiration, we 


‘*Miss Tilden is blameless, madam—" com- 


spent long hours, during the riding excursions ;| menced the agitated young man, hurriedly. 


of Lady Madelaine’s party; while the park 


“Of course she is—she is my daughter, sir,” 


affurded walks sufficiently secluded to satisfy | interrupted Lady Madelaine, in the same tone 


even my exacting spirit of romance. At length 
Herbert told me that he loved me. Tall in 
stathre, and perfectly self-possessed in man- 
ner, he had soon forgotten that I was still a 
mere girl; nor did I, on my side, pause to re- 
member the fact. My day-dream was accom- 
plished. 1 stood on the same level with my 
mother ; and when the elegant stripling raised 
my hand to his lips, and prayed me to pardon 
the avowal, I was violently agitated. It was 
the first great triumph of my vanity, and | felt 
as though earth could thereafter hold no evil 
destiny for me. 

My emotion gave me new charms in the eyes 
of my young admirer. He was too unworldly 


to suspect its source ; nor was it a confidence | 


which I felt called upon to make ; but from that 
hour I was conscious of my power, and resolved 
to exert it. 

An incident which shortly afterward occur- 
red, nevertheless, changed materially, not only 
my fceungs vs seh-reliance, but the actual tenor 
of my life. 

Lady Madelaine had received from a friend 
in India a fan of carved ivory of magnificent 


of forced composure as before ; “she has not 
yet escaped from the nursery, and is conse- 
quently quite unable to take care of herself. I 
will henceforth be cautious that she shall not 
require to .do so. The mail passes through 
Rooksley to-night ; and perhaps you would now 
like to go, and take leave of your mother.” 

Devereux was thunderstruck. He made an- 
other attempt to obtain a hearing; but Lady 
Madelaine was inexorable. 

“Enough, enough,” she said impetuously ; 
“you to your parade-ground, and this child to 
her school-room. All argument is useless.” 

Overpowered by her manner, Herbert bowed 
profoundly, turned one long, supplicating look 
toward me, as though to crave my pardon for 
the displeasure which he had brought upon me, 
and shooting back the bolt, slowly left the room. 

“« You have commenced early, Miss Tilden,” 
was the sarcastic observation of my mother, 
when he had disappeared; ‘your education 
has indeed progressed far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and you are likely to do honor to your 
father’s name. ‘These are then the creditable 
results of the vanity which I sought in vain to 
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cura! Do you not remember how seriously I 
expostulated with you upon Wis subject not a 
tuonth since !” 

«| do, madam,” I replied, with a courage 
which it astonishes me even now to look back 
upon. ‘Your ladyship rebuked me, both for 
my vanity and for my violence. I am not likely 
to forget the circumstance ; nor, from my own 
experience, to doubt the correctness of the Ital- 
1an proverb, which says, ‘ Come eanta il capal- 
lano, cosé responde il sacristan.’” 

‘Ha! you attempt also to speak in epigrams,”’ 
exclaimed Lady Madelaine, intensely provoked ; 
‘truly you are a precocious young lady, and 
cannot fail to be one day a credit to your fam- 
ily! How long, may I venture to inquire, have 
these familiarities been permitted between your- 
self and Mr. Devereux ?” 

I was silent. 

“It is not your pleasure to satisfy me upon 
this point. Perhaps you are right. I shall at 
least know when they terminated forever. 
And now, listen to me, Miss Tilden. I have, 
as you are aware, lately purchased a villa upon 
the Thames. Thither I shall remove, with my 
guests, in the course of a few days. You will 
remain here ; not under the guidance of a weak 
and too indulgent governess, but under strict 
and stringent guardianship. I have conde- 
scended to explain this, because I shall never 
again permit myself to hold any conversation 
with vou on the subject.” 

“And my father—” I asked proudly; ‘is 
your ladyship well assured that he will sanc- 
tion the imprisonment of a daugliter whom he 
loves 1” 

“The experiment shall be tried,’ answered 
my mother coldly. “TI am, at all events, well 
provided with reasons for the step which I am 
about to take; nor do I helieve that Mr. Tilden 
will be insensible tọ the disgrace wbich has 
already been brought npon him by your levity.” 

“* Disgrace !” Lexclaimed recklessly; “I deny 
that | have in any way disgraced my father. 
My fault, if fault it be, was involuntary. I was 
not even aware of Mr. Devereux's presence. 
I will not be denounced to my father as having 
forgotten the respect I owe to myself.” 

* Vou will not, Miss Tilden?” 

«I will not, madam. It was the first occa- 
sion upon which Lady ,Deverenx’s son had 
done more than kiss my hand. I trust that he 
did not err in so mere a trifle-as that salutation, 
and that [ am not to biaine in having permitied 
it. Should it be otherwise, your tadyship will 
forgive me if I once more recall the Italian 
proverb.” 

For the moment, I knew that my mother was 
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‘out, in a nature as confident and as self-willed 
as her own. [I feared her still; but, girl as I 
| was, I had almost ceased to respect her. I 
| was aware of her power; bnt I was also quite 
| as cognizant of her weakness. 

“This to me!” she at length gasped ont, 

, with an eye that flamed with indignant anger, 
and in a suppressed ‘voice which vainly strug 
| gled to be calm; “is this the return which you 
| make for my indulgence? Eveleen, Eveleen, I 
never anticipated this. Do you presume to 
measure your own conduct—the conduct of a 
mere cluld—by that of those about you? It is 
indeed time that the viper should be crushed 
I shall waste no more words; you are unwor 
thy of them. Follow me.” 

She rose, drew up her stately figure to its 
full height, and disappeared into the saloan, 
lea ing the door of communication open. I 
stood for an instant irresolute. My pride re- 
volted at the pussibility of being subjected to 
the ridicule of the assembled guests, should 
my mother deem it expedient to betray the un- 

| guarded action of Herbert; while I shrank with 
| almost equal repugnance from the idea that I 
| might be dismissed to my room like a chidden 
| child, after having played the part of a woman 
before her circle. Suddenly a thought flashed 
‘upon me.—The window, which was pierced 
| nearly to the grnund, stood invitingly open. I 
I laid my haud upon the frame, and sprang out. 
The sounds of langhter reached me from the 
drawing-room; and my brow burnt as I figured 
to myself that I was, in all probability, the ob- 
ject of the ridicule. I, so proud, so vain, and 
so self-centred.—The pang was terrible! For 
a time I had not courage to escape from the 
odions merriment, but supported myself against 
| the wall of the house, and listened with an in- 
‘tensity which seemed to absorb all the faculties 
| of my being; this state of emotion was, how- 
ever, too violent to last. I had already main- 
tained a severe struggle with inyself, in order 
to preserve an appearance of composure betore 
my mother; and this last trial was almost 
| more than [ could support. After a short 
pause, therefore, | rushed away into the wood 
i Which skirted the lawn, where I was alone 
| with ny own feelings, with no eye upon me3 
and where the voice of ridicule and sarcasm 
| could not meet my ear. 

I threw myself down under a tree, and tried 
to think; but I could not. Every pulse throb- 
bed almost to bursting, and the pain in my head 

| Was intolerabie. I clasped my forehead with 
| my spread hands, and wept—tears of passion- 
| ate energy, such as were ill-suited to my years. 
‚T felt that I had been harshly used—that I had 





in my power; there was no escape from the | been rebuked for errors similar to those which 
room, as | have before inentioned, save through were hourly passing before my eyes—that all 
the saloon in which the guests were now as-! opportunity of justification had been coldly de- 
seinbled; nor did she dare to raise her voice, nied to me. I experienced no remorse for the 
lest the sounds of altercation should attract mortification which I had entailed upon my 
their notice ; and it was doubtlessly the knowl-| mother ; but rather, on the contrary, believed 
edge that such was the case which inspired | inyself worthy of praise, for the generous for- 
me with 4 teniporary daring, ill-suited alike to| bearance whieh bad induced me to conceal 
my age and to our relative position, from her the interview of Emily Vernon and 

For a brief interval, Lady Madelaine exhibit-! Lord Otterford on the very spot whieh she had 
ed, however, no inclination to reply. She was | so lately occupied as an inexorable judge. Lun 
petrified by my insolence. She little knew or! derstood her sufficiently to know that by such 
guessed the education which her own neglect: a revelation she would bave been humbled te 
and baneful example had combined to work: the dust, hcwever successfully she might have 
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strnggled to conceal it. I might have done 
this, and did not; and by a strange anomaly of 
feeling, perfectly incomprehensible tu myself, I 
rejoiced that it was so. [t was the one con- 
solatury point of my reflections, when at length 
I was cnabled to reflect; and the cool night- 
air and the deep stillness had, ere long, so 
bencticial an effect upon my nerves, that | 
arose in a state of comparative calm; and, 
slowly retracing my steps to the house, pro- 
cecded at once to my own room; where, mig- 
irg for my maid, I retired inmediately to rest, 
on the plea of sudden indisposition. 

Did I say to rest? It was a mere profana- 
tion of the word. I could not close my eyes; 
and now that I had in a great degree overcome 
the effects of my interview with my mother, 
my thouglits reverted to Herbert ; and a burn- 
ing blush overspread my cheeks as I remein- 
bered that I had been treated in his presence 
as a froward child, who needed chastisement. 
Jle was about to depart, too; to mingle with 
the world of which I believed and feared that 
he would soon become the idol; he miglit for- 
get mc, or remember me ere long vuly in the 
odious character which it had pleased Lady 
Madelaine to attribute to me; and this was 
the most bitter thought of all. 

I found some consolation, however, in dwell- 
ing upon the changed manner of all the tnen 
who formed my mother's cirele. They, at 
least, it was sufliciently evident, had ceased to 
regard me in the same light as Lady Madelaine. 
Foremost among those who had admitted my 
claim to be otherwise considered was Sir James 
Dornton ; and [ did not seek to restrain a feel- 
iug of triumph when I remembered this. 

Perhaps I could not choose a more fitting 
place ın which to describe the said baronet; 
who played so prominent a part in the history 
of ary after-life, that it is necessary to introduce 
him formally to the reader. 
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used as a blind for his occasional insolence te 
those around bun; gifted wnh extravrdinarz 
fluency, and a retentive memory; polte and 
fascinating in his more anuable mements ; un- 
compromising and decided in tbose ot great- 
er importance, and singularly handsome, Sir 
James Dornton was the enfant cheri of ms set; 
a welcome visitor to the gay and the idle; ang 
eclebraled among the disSipated as a safe friend 
—which ineaus, that in keeping his own seerets, 
Which he was always clever euough to do, he 
at lhe same tine kept theirs. There ean be no 
doubt that there is a certain degree of talent in 
being able to do this. 

] need scarcely say, that this ts not the por- 
trait Which I should have drawn of the baronet 


„at fourteen; it is the production uf a more 


| 


practiced and familiar peneil. 

And nuw—revenons à nus moutons. 

My reverie was long and earnest; but I stil} 
failed to discover the actual motives of my 
mother’s conduct; and | consequently, after a 
considerable tune, turned from the specalative 
to the aetual position which I pow vecupied. 
Iwas once more to be abandoned to the sol 
tude of Rooksley. The first use to which Lady 
Madelaine proposed to couvert her river villa, 
Was that of ridding her of the obtrusive presence 
of a daughter who had gradually become dis- 
tasteful to her. Mademoiselle Joséphine was 
to be discarded froni the school-room. This, 
at least, was a relief; it was the only pont of 
light in the picture. The Frenchwoman was 
peculiarly disagreeable to me—she was the 
most contemptible of all things—a cipher; a 
creature at once aimless and leartless, whon 
it was a waste of feching even to despise ; and 
I very soon satisħed myself that I shuald emi- 
nently prefer the “ strict and stringent guardi- 
anship,” with which I was threaiened, let it 
come in what shape it might. My present im 
pned subserviency to a discarded lady's-maið 
was ignoble; there would he some glory, at 
Jeast, In coutention, if contend I must, against 
a superior intellect, aud a less equivoca} au- 


Sır Janes Dornton, one of the most impor- thority. 


tant persons in my history, was of a family 
more ancient than illustrious. 
greatly inferior to his ambition ; and he valued 
inoucy, as those universally do value it whose 
habits of personal luxury bear no proportion to 
the capability of its indulgence. I need scarcely 
remark, however, that this undignilied passion 
was carelully concealed. Sir James was as 
proud as he was poor. tle was one of those 
meno of fashion, some of whom are encountered 
every day, Who have the tact of passing off 
their counterfeit as current coin, without suffer- 
ing the penalty of the law tor their social forgery. 
Nature had done everything tor hin physically, 
but had been extremely economical in’ her 
dowry of virtue. Ile was tall and gracetul ; 
with a fine and expressive countenanec ; re- 
markably quick at repartee ; and, like all per- 
sons Who care not, when they launch their 
arrows, whom they nay ultunately wound, so 
long as their flight attracts attention, he passed 
for a man of wit. Feeling he had none, save 
for his own comfort and convenience ; and his 
principle was as accommodating as his senti- 


| 





I can Jook back now upon this haughty reas- 


His fortune was oning with a smile, When I remember the 


result ; but at the time it afforded iny only con- 
solation. 

The threat of Lady Madelaine was hy no 
means an idle one. Her removal to Putney 
followed within a month; and Rouksley was 
bereft of many of its inore costly ornameuts for 
the decoration of the new villa. Nor was this 
all. There were signs, impossible to be mis 
understovd, which convinced me, without a tint 
from others, that she did not tovuk forward to a 
speedy return. So much, indeed, was done, or 
rather undone, that the mansion ere long as 
sumed the appearance of a rehgious house, 
rather than the abode of luxury which it had 
lately been. I confess that this fact wounded 
we deeply. The eleganees by which | had been 
surrounded from my childhood had become 
necessary to we. I worshiped the graceful 
and the beautiful. They were essential to my 
comfort. My mother was already reveuged ! 

How often did I laugh in the bitterness of my 
spirit, as I walked hurriedly about the noble 


ment. Affecting a hyper-fastidionsness which | park, seeking in vivlent exertion to still the on 
exonerated himself trom criticisua, and was comfortable feclings by which I was haunted. 
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wne: I remembered that here at least Lady 
Madelaine had been unable to separate me from 
the loveliness [so much prized. My father’s 
apartments alone remained intact. The genius 
of desolation had not invaded their precincts ; 
and there I consequently spent a great portion 
of my time. 

As the idea of my mother was always painful 
to me, present itself in what shape it might, I 
began to taura with more interest than I had 
ever hitherto felt, to that of my father; and to 
examine carefully and earnestly every object 
which could afford an insight into his habits 
and feelings. 
the more I recalled his early caresses, his sub- 
dued tones, his tender indulgence ; and coupled 
with these the many evidences of his fine taste 
and cultivated mind by which I was now sur- 
rounded, the more deeply I felt that I had never 
returned his affection as I ought. I had just 


The more I studied the subject, , 
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‘her fifteenth year. When not overwhelmed by 
this recollection, I occupied myself in specula- 
‘ting upon the possible renewal of wy father’s 
affection. I was more conscions, day by day, 
| of the value of the friend whom I had lost; and 
I became comparatively auxious to make some 
| attempt to reillumine his extinguished tender- 
uess. Alas! such a blessing was not destinec 
to me—his heart had been for years a closed 
casket, of which he had flung away the key. 
Kind, and gentle, and indulgent, he could still 
be, for these endearing qualities were natural 
to him; but they grew no longer out of the 
deep feelings of a husband and a father. 
| Mr. Tilden in his own honse resembled a 
stately forest-tree planted in a conservatory, and 
he sickened at the unwholecsomeness of the at 
mosphere. 
| It was the beginning of autumn; Mrs.Vernon 
| was still detained in town; and it had been de- 


discovered the delight of being beloved; and termined that her daughter should remain there 
therefore I, for the first time, rightly under- also throughout the winter, in order that she 
stood the bitter feelings with which he must might secnre the best advice for what the 
have seen his tenderness rejected. This con- Galen of Rooksley had decidei to be a confirm- 
viction carried me far, very far; for I instinc- ed chest-complaint. Mrs. Alexander and her 
tively traveled from my own want of sympathy | danghters were sojourning at Cheltenham ; and 
ŝo that of my mother. Zt tu, Brute! was the | of all my mother’s habitual circle, no one re- 
aspiration of my heart. Yes—it was even so' mained in the neighborhood save Lady O'Hal- 
—the wife of his bosom did not appreciate his loran and Dr. James. 
worth. The holy shrine of home, which should F had been accustomed to hear her portly 
bave heen wreathed with blossoms, was heaped | ladyship so slightingly mentioned when she 
with ice; and the only garlands by which it | chanced to be absent; to hear both her physical 
was rendered attractive were beaten out of cold | and moral attributes so freely and wittily dis- 
and sordid gold. cussed ; and to look upon her so decidedly as a 
Involuntarily my thoughts glanced towards person rather tolerated than desired, that I 
Otterford ; and my breath came thick as I re- confess it was with a feeling very far from 
membered that his bland hypocrisy and unmean- pleasurable that I heard her name one day an- 
ing gallantries had turned away the eyes and nounced, and thus saw my solitude for the first 
heart of my mother from the higher and more 


noble qualities of the man on whom she had be- 
stowed her hand. 

Amid these uneasy and conflicting reveries 
time wore slowly or. Despite the new rule to 
which I had been informed that I was about to 
become subject, no alteration had as yet been 


made in the household, with the sole exception | 


that Mademoiselle Joséphine had laid aside even 


the affectation of supremacy, and had quietly de- | 


generated into a sullen and very inexpert at- 
tendant ; while I could trace an expression of 
triumph in the manner of the bustling Mrs. 
Harris, in our occasional encounters, evidently 
intended to provoke inguiry. Such condescen- 
sion was, however, foreign to my character. 
Lady Madelaine iad made the communications 
which she deemed expedient, and I neither 
sought nor cared for any others. 

Of my own tate I was still comparatively care- 
Jess—iny leading anxiety was my present posi- 
tion with Herbert Devereux. Could I have 
been fully assured of the continuance of his 
affection, | might have put even my mortified 
vanity to rest. Had we been separated with 
some degree of delicacy and consideration, I 
might, at least, have looked back in calm and 
dignified sorrow to our parting; but now its 
memory revalted me. I had been placed in a 
position for which the whole course of my ex- 
tensive reading offered no precedènt. 


I had' stances. 


time invaded. 

' It was immediately evident that she perccived 
the impression produced by her presence, but 
she was too generous to show any resentment. 
| “You are surprised to see me, Miss Tilden,” 
she said kindly, as she extended her hand; 
“nor should { have intruded at Rooksley contrary 
to the express request of Lady Madelaine, had 
it not been at the desire of your excellent 
father.” 

| This assurance changed at once the whole 
| current of my feelings: I both looked and ex- 
pressed my acknowledgments. 

«I thought you also were absent from the 
neighborhood,” I said in conclusion, “for I 
| Was not aware of my mother’s prohibwica;. 
| and believed it probable, that had any of her 
friends been within reach, they would have 
taken pity on the poor prisoner.” 

“No, my dear young lady,” said my visitor 
with a smile; “I am content to remain at 
home throughout the year, when necessity 
does not call me to town. J bave a holier and 
“a better use for the little I can spare, than 
squandering it in tolly and in dress. Not, how- 
ever,” she added hastily, with a delicacy which 
did her honor, “that | blame those who enter 
into the gaieties of a London life, or who tind 
pleasure in change of scene ; in a!l probability, 
I should have done both under different cireum- 
And now, my dear girl, what can I do 


been humbled in the eyes af my first lover !— | to be either useful or agreeable to you!” 


and, let those laugh who list, this was no slight 


trial to a budding beauty, looking forward to| guage of Lady O'Halloran was new to me. 


For a moment I did not reply, fur the lan- 
I 
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aad been so accustomed to consider that, as | and in every folly—I was made the idol not only 
a matter of course, all persons of a certain con- | of others, but cf myself also, in order that the re- 


dition in life had go'd at command, and that to 
declare yourself poor was to acknowledge your 
own want of caste and consequence, that I was 
thunderstruck. IT recovered myself, however, 
op the instant; and warmly thanking my visitor 


for her kind intentions in my favor, J requested | 


her, in the first place, to give me tidings of my 
father. ; 

“Mr. Tilden 1s doubtlessly quite well,” she 
said ; “for he writes nothing on the subject of 
his health, which is always to me, at least, con- 
clusive. We are all so apt to dwell upon our 
little ailments, both of body and spirit ; and it 
does us so much good to prose where we feel 
sure to meet with sympathy, that I do not think, 
had anything been amiss, he would have suf- 
fered so excellent an opportunity to escape ; 


| exceeded somewhat in severity. 


whereas his whole letter is filled with anxiety | 


for your happiness and comfort, which he 
seems to fear will both suffer from the contein- 
plated arrangement. He tells me that yeu have 
never seen either your sister or your aunt ; and 
therefore it was that he encouraged me to 
break through the ban of excommunication, 
thinking that a familiar face, even though it 
should be that of an old woman, may occasion- 
ally afford you pleasure.” 

* My sister! my aunt !” I exclaimed breath- 
lessly; “what can you possibly mean! I 
entreat of you, my dear Lady O'Halloran, to 
. explain yourself.” 

It was now my guest’s turn to feel surprise 
—she looked at me with an expression of won- 
dering pity. ‘‘ Can it really be, my poor child,” 
she said at length, after a pause which to me 


verse should be more deeply felt. You talk ofthe 
feelings of a mother, Lady O’ Halloran ; you talk 
as I have read of them in books ; you do not un- 
derstand the nature of Lady Madela:ne Tilden.” 

» I implore you to speak no longer in such a 
strain, or you will banish me the louse,” said 
my visitor, shrinking beneath the violent pas- 
sion which I displayed. ‘It is quite true that 
you were prematurely dragged from the nur- 
sery, and made to play a part utterly unsuited 
to your years, to the great regret of all who 
cared to speculate on the results of such a sys- 
tem; but this was merely for the gratification 
ofa whim. You are now too old to be made 
a toy; and your mother, on discovering her 
error, has, probably in her haste to repair it, 
But you are 
still very young, my dear Miss Tilden; and, 
should you resolve to exert your good sense, 
and meet the new inmates of Rooksley in a 
feeling of welcome and relationsliup, it will be 
but a passing trial, which will ultimately tend 
to enhance the pleasures of that world to which 
you must necessarily return in a short time. 
Beside,—reflect only fora moment. Shall you 
experience no delight in holding to your heart 
a younger sister, ready to love you, and to 
cling to you for companionship and sympathy ? 
Remember the long and tedious banishment 
which this unoffending sister has already under- 
gone, While you have been lapped in luxury, and 
cradled in indulgence.” 

I laughed scornfully, as I recalled to mind all 
the comments which I had heard made in the 
nursery on the young lady whose cause my 


appeared interminable, “that you have been | zealous visitor was advocating. 


kept in ignorance of Lady Madelaine’s inten- 
tion 1” j 

“T know nothing,” I answered, bitterly, 
‘save that 1 am forsaken and disliked—that I 
have become an alien trom my mother’s heart.” 

Lady O'Halloran drew her chair closer to 
mine, and gently took my hand. * Do not suf- 
fer yoursell to believe so,”’ she said gravely ; 
such morbid fancies will only serve to render 
your own lite miserable, while they can affect 
noone but yourself. To your father you are an 
avyect of decp and sincere interest ; hut, young 
as you are, you must already be aware that he 
is not demoustrative in his fcelings. ‘That your 
mother is at present exasperated against you 
there can be no doubt ; while, however, it is 
guite as certain that the feeling will soon pass 
by. I know hy experience,” she continued, with 
a sigh, “that no mother ean long retain dis- 
pleasure against her child.” 

“ But my father, Lady O'Halloran—may | 
not ask somewhat of lim! You spoke, tov, of 
my aunt—of my sister. Did I, could | indeed 
understand that they are comme here?” 

“J feared that they would already have pre- 
ceded me,” she rephed calmly ; “and I entreat 
you to remember, my dear girl, that one’ is 
your own sister, aiid the other the sister of 
your mother.” 

“J, indeed, required to bear this in mind,” I 


« Listen to me for a moment, Lady O’Hallo- 
ran,” I said, as quietly as though I were arguing 
a mere abstract question; ‘you are evidently 
laboring in the dark. Have you ever heard 
Lady Madelaine Tilden mention her younger 
child ?” 

«“ Never; but your father—” 

I waved my hand impatiently. 

“ Shall I tell you why? Her advent into this 
world nearly cost the life of her mother. Was 
this no crime? That mother’s recovery was 
slow and precarious. Was this no sin? ay, 
and sin past all forgiveness, in the eyes of aa 
acknowledged beauty, whose triumph was de- 
pendent upon tinie. The child, sickly from 
its birth, was fretful and plain, aud gave no 
promise of physical perfection. Did not this 
fact exonerate a fashionable parent from all 
natural ties? Of course—of course. All the 
world knew that the beautiful Lady Madclaine 
Tilden had given birth to a second daughter, 
whom she had thrust forth in her infancy, be- 
cause—But shame upon me !” I continued con- 
temptuousiy; “I was about to give a reason 
for the act; and why should I? Throughout 
the world which she worshiped, none sought 
to ask one of the Lady Madelaine ; nor did she 
win a smile the less.” 

“Calm yourself, my dear child, I beseeck 
you,” murmured the astonished Lady O'`Hallo- 


remarked, with increased bitterncss; “J now) ran. 


understand all the extent of Lady Madelaine’s 
diplomacy. 


In nly childhood I was petted and) proudly 


“Have no fear for me, madam,” I said 
; “you have been kind enough 10 ex- 


caressed—I was encouraged in every caprice | press a wish to serve me, and I will be frank 
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with you. You shall not lavish your civility 
upon an ingrate, Ihave been disciplined in a 
strange school; and would fain eonvince you 
that I have learned to Judge for myself. I have 
told yon what is Miss Adela Tilden’s relative 
situation with her mother; now learn what it 
is toward myself. Physically, her worldly ca- 
reer must be a blank, fur she is totally devoid 
of personal attractions. Of her education you 
will, at once, be enabled to form a correct idea, 
when I tell you that, since the death of Lord 
Glenfllan, my maternal grandfather, the Lady 
Flora, at once his daughter and my sister’s 
guardian, has resided in the heart of the High-| 
lands, with no other assistance in forming the 
mind and manners of her young ward than, 
what could be atlorded by a widow lady of good 
family and slender means, who chanced to have | 
buried herself in the neighborhood ; and who 
was happy to embrace any method of increasing | 
her inadequate income. In addition to these | 
circumstances, I pray you also to remember, 
that my own fortune will, in all probability, be | 
duuinished ‘one-half by the existence of a sister 
so little calculated to do honor, either to her- 
self or to her family, in those circles where it 
is essential that she should shine ; and then I 
think that you will readily exonerate me inj 
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indced, it was ever uttered beneath this roof 

and the second tine, to a Woman of rank equal to 
his own, and probably of more ancient descent 
—my grandmother, ‘The Lady Flora is descend- 
ed from the petty Highland laird; and is con- 
sequently a connection of mine, not a relative.” 

Lady O'Halloran shook her head in evident 
sadness. ‘I have done, my dear Miss Tilden ; 
and yet, for your own sake, I would fain see 
you adopt a more coneiliating spirit. Leaving 
this point, however, to your serious and dispas- 
sionate consideration, let me assure you that if 
my occasional presence at Rooksley can afford 
you either comfort or gratification, I shall glad 
ly avail myself of the suggestion of your father, 
and risk the displeasure of Lady Madelaine, to 
reconcile you to your new mode of life.” 

“Surely, madam,” I said hastily, ‘ neither 
this Scotch connection nor this unknown youn- 
ger sister will interfere with my home-habits 
and oceupations? Am I now at an age in 
which the novelty of unaceustomed coercion 
can be tamely borne?” 

“Will you forgive me, dear girl, if I am hon- 
est enough to tell you that in the false idea 
which you have just put forth, lies your most 
dangerous error !” asked my visitor in her turn ; 
‘after all, what is this age of which you speak, 


your heart for any repugnance which | may! and in which you would find a safeguard against 
testify to her close companionship. Atpresent authority? Had you been less thoughtlessly- 

We are utter strangers ; mere matter of tradi- | Iwas about tosay, less viciously—edueated, you 
tion the one to the other; and this is as it! wouldstill have been a mere child, with yournur- 


should be. Why disturb so simple an arrange- 
nent? When I was first told that I had a sis- | 
ter, my heart bounded to meet her; but I was 
rebuked and ridiculed for the impulse. I have! 
been tutored into indifference—it may be into 
sumething more. I ask only to be left as eir- | 
cumstances have made me.” 

«You wrong your nature by such an argu- 
ment, my dear girl,” said my good-natured vis- 
itor; “these are prejudices which have been) 
instilled by those around you; they cannot be | 
the growth of your own mind, for they belong | 
neither to your age, your sex, nor your disposi- 
tion. You are, and have always been, essen- 
tially companionless ; fer I eannot consider your 
tolerated appearauce ainong your mother's 
guests as suciety to one of your tender years. 
Reflect only how beautiful a bond is that which 
unites two sisters ; especially when, as in your 
case, the two are alane to love each other; 
and believe me when I tell you that a very few 
weeks of close and affectionate communion will 
suffice to convince you that your present fecl- 
ings are both erroneous and ungenerous.” 

*« Have you the same, or as eflicient consola- 
tion to offer as regards the Lady Flora Glenfil- 
Jan, madam?” J asked, with a smile compound- 
ed of scorn and melancholy. 

«In her case, my dear, ] can say nothing,” 
was the frank reply; ‘for, as I never had the | 
honor of meeting the sister of Lady Madelaine, 





I ain necessaaly hurs de combat. I would, how- 
ever, venture to remind you of her near rela- 
tionstup to both your mother and yourself.” 
“Which you must permit me at once and 
most unequivocally to deny, as regards myself, 
Lady O'Halloran,” I said, haughtily. © My 
grandfather was twice married—ia the first in- 
stance, to the daughter of some obscure Scotch 


sery and your school-room for a world ; but your 
mind is like an exotie plant foreed into prema- 
ture blossom ; you have hegun to think and to 
judge at a period when other girls only act, and 
even then merely as automata of which others 
direct the springs.” 

My dignity was wounded, and although Lady 
O'Halloran paused, as if in expectation of some 
reply, I remained resolutely silent. ‘To tell me 
—I who was beloved and who loved in turn 
with all the ardor and romance of a first passion 
—that my proper and fitting sphere was the 
nursery, and my sole duty a blind and unreason- 
ing obedience, was an excess Of plain speaking 
to which I dared not trust myself to answer. 

“That I am a sharp and rude physician, I am 
well aware,”’ continued my companion, after a 
glance at ny clouded countenanee ; ‘but this 
is a subject which I have often discussed with 
your excellent father, to whom I have faithfully 
promised that I will Jeave no measure unat- 
tempted to secure your happiness; and I have 
boldly braved your anger at once in order that 
you should be convinced I am really earnest in 
the work.” 

I] bowed eoldly. 
self-cammand, 

*« When yon have taken time to think, you 
will remember also, my dear chiid,’’? pursued 
Lady O'Halloran, perfectly unmoved by my dis- 
pleasure, “that if this premature plea of age is 
to avail yourself, your sister may also urge it in 
her own behalf, with almost equal pretensions, 
for she is merely one year younger than your- 
self; and you would probably, twelve months 
ago, have advocated your privileges upon this 
score as tenaciously as you do to-day. More. 
over, believe me when I assure you that the 
society of a sister will be very dear 10 you. h 


I had not yet reeovercd my 


farmer, whose vey name has escaped me—if, | is a pure and holy tie; and, in your case 't wih 
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be coubly sweet ; for, reared as this poor girl! 


has been. at a distance from all possibility of 
acquiring those aecomplishments to Which so 
large au amount of your own hfe has been de- | 
voted, you have it in your power to be to her a | 
nost generous and valuable Iriend, and to bind 
her still more closely to you by gratitude than 
tlood." 

I became instinctively interested. 

s Will you not eadeavar ta accomplish this 
beautifil and sisterly undertaking !” 

“Iwil. madam.” 

Lady Halluran bent over me, and. as if in- 
voluntarily, pressed her lips to my forehead. | 
That caln and alrost solemn kiss bad a strange 
effect upon me. f had been accustomed to the 
most lavıslı earesses from my infancy, and I be- 
heve that I estimated them at their just value ; 
but there Was something so heartfelt, so ma- 
tronly, so rea/, in that of Lady O'Halloran, that 1 
raised lier fingers to my lips, and the large tears | 
gushed froni my eyes. à» | 

“Why was I never before treated like a 
reasonable being?” I exclaimed mournfully. 
“JfI were old enough to play my part among 
the other puppets in my mother’s drawing-room, 
was FT not also capable of being Jed by beiter 
impulses than those of vanity and selfishness ? 
I have been unfairly dealt with; bot I have at 
last a friend T wll love this unknown sister, 
dear Lady O'Halloran—thal is, I will strive to 
love ler; bat my heart tells me that there is 
much to undo.” 

“She will come to you, meek, timid, and, it 
may be, strangely ignorant of all the showy lore 
of modern scholarship, perhaps,” pursued my 
eompanion; “but then she will also come to} 
you pure, and fresh, and charming ; knowing | 
no guile. unsuspicious of deceit, confiding, sun- ; 
ple, and affectionate. Would you cose your, 
heart against so genial an inmate! Credit me, 
when ] assure you that it Would be no easy 
task. Bat you lave already decided that the 
attempt shall not be made; and ] have suffi- | 
cient reliance on your honor and good faith, my 
dear Miss ‘Tilden—" 

“Call me Eveleen!”’ I eried passionately. 
“All the world—even my own mother—seems | 
to have forgetten that | bear another name be- 
side that of my family ; but you—dear, kind 
Lady O'Halloran—youn, who are at once the 
friend of the dalher and the child, surely you 
will cease tu address imne so coldly, when I con- 
vince you Ihat I am not altogether unworthy of 
your regan.” i 

“Your father, at least, understood you, my 
poor victimized girl,’ said my visilar, as she 
wpened her arms, and I iung myself, deeply 
moved, upon her bosom. “Jle told me that 
you would well repay my zeal; and you will 
repay it, will you not, Eveleen! And Í shalt 
sce the little family-party at Rooksley at once 
affeetionate and happy, even micluding the 
‘Scoteh connection,’ ” 

I could not join in the smile. Her descrip- 
tion of the meek, confiding, deficient sister, to 
whom | was ere long to be all in all, had over- 
Whelhned ine with romantic delight; but the 
vision of Lady Flora Glenfillan—whuse * strin- 
geut guardianship" had been the most bitter 
threal ofany mother, passed like a dark shadow 
over my heart. 


“T will pledge myself no further to-day, even 
to Lady O'Halloran,” I said at length. 

“Well, well, perhaps I am unreasonable to 
expect more,” replied the good lady, gaily. 
“FT hope to see you again before your new in- 
mates arrive; you will tben have recovered 
the first shock of your surprise. And now, 
will you do me a pleasure, my dear-—Eveleen ? 
If so, tie on your shawl and bonnet, jump into 
my pony-ehair, and spend the remainder of this 
bright day with me. Your carriage can eon- 
vey you home at night; and I promise, indeed 
I do, that unless you yourself provoke it, tne 
subject which we have just been so cear»estly 
discussing shall not be touched upor again. 
So come fearlessly, my dear girl, e'u admire 
the hundred expedients by which ' -adeavor to 
conceal from myself the fact te aam no lon- 
ger rich; and learn, at the -ame time, the 
wholesome truth, that it is very possible to be 
happy withont either estabishment or eyuipage, 
When the heart is filied vy a much dearer in- 
terest.” 

Need I say that f accepted an invitation so 
given as frankly as I received it. Far, how- 
ever, froin shrinking away from the subject of 
the forthemning change in my destiny, I recur- 
red to it more than onee; and when I at length 
parted from my kind hostess, it was with a 
fecling of increased respect for her ; and what 
I had never in my life experienced until that 
moment, a growing distrust of iny own perfect- 
ibility. 


eee 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was fortnnate that Lady O°Halloran’s at- 
tention to my father’s reqnest had been so 
prompt, for the travelers arrived on the suc- 
eeeding evening. Never shall | forget my sen- 
sations when their arrival was announced to 
me! Before [left the Hall, my zealous hostess 
had wrong from my reluctant lips that I would 
do my best to love, not only my unknown sis- 
ter, but also the guardian of ber childhood; in 
inaking the latter promise, however, I felt that 
my heart had no part in the pledge. Civil I 
knew that I should necessarily be, for I be- 
lieved that I was too well-bred to degrade my- 
self by any exlnbition of rudeness; and I re- 
solved to struggle at eonrtesy ; but for aught 
heyond this 1 was still quite unprepared. 

] rose from my harp with a throbbing heart. 
Stir a step beyond the room to welcome the 
new-comers | could not. I felt sick and faint. 
J was angry with myself for my ill-timed emo- 
tion, but 1 eonld not overcome it; and while F 
was endeavoring to rebuke myself into at least 
the semblance of composure, they were ushered 
iuto the apartment. 

In the van stalked a tall, gaunt figure, draped 
in a cloak of woolen plai.; which cheekered 
horror, I was subsequently informed, was the 
Glenfillan tartan. There was a head-dress also 
of some nameless material and indeseribable 
form, Which was flung off abruptly ; and before 
I could command myself sufficiently to give ut- 
terance tu one word of greeting. or had even 
caught a glimpse of my sister, | found myselt 
clasped in two long arms, and hugged so tightly 
to the Glenfillan tartan, that I had not breath 
even tu scream; while a shrill voice, ina strong 
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Scotch accent, was pouring forth a flood of vce- 
hement ejaculations. 

{ will not atienipt to expatiate on my disgust. 
This was stringent guardianship, indeed! ‘The 
travel-reeking cloak ; the hot breath that seem- 
ed to stagnate upon my forehead ; the fearful 
clutch from which I really believed my very 
boues to be endangered, settled the relative po- 
sitions of Lady Flora and myself forever. It 
Was an unaceustomed and coarse eontact to 
which F instinctively felt that I could never 
submit without the deepest repngnance. I was 
at once terrified and disgusted; and when the 
grasp was at length relaxed, and that my tor- 
nicutor (far such she seemed at the moment) 
drew baek, and held me at arms’ °:ngth, in 
order to examine my person at her -ase, and 
that I saw the prominent cheek-| snes, the 
sharp nose and chin, and the dismdered and 
uncurled masses of grizzled hair which had es- 
caped from beneath what was evidently intend- 
ed to represent a cap, I involuntarily closed my 
eyes to shut out the nnpleasant object which 
had foreed itself upon me so abruptly. 

My aunt! No, no—even in that moment of 
intense annoyance, I found leisure to thank the 
fates that if this were indeed the Lady Flora 
Gleofillan, she was at least no aunt of mine. 

“And my sister—” I at length gasped out; 
“where is my sister?” 

“Ay, come, Addy, and show yourself!” ex- 
clained the gaunt apparition, in a tone whieh 
betrayed at least as much asperity as affection. 
“ Conie and show yourself, ehild. Ye have no 
reason, that I ken of, to be ashamed of facing 
even your town-bred sister !” 

And “ Addy” did come forth from her hiding- 
place behind her aunt; and my romantic sus- 
ceptibilities were somewhat chilled by the fact 
that while I had been imprisoned in the arms 
of Lady Flora, instead, as I anticipated, of be- 
ing overwhelmed with emotion, curiosity, and 
ave, she had quietly divested herself of her 
traveling Wraps, and was just giving a last 
touch to the glossy bands of auburn hair which 
were parted upon her forehead. I nevertheless 


opened my arms to receive her; but, instead of, 


availing herself of the movement, she folded 
her hauds primly over her bosom, and dropped 
me a courtesy Which would not have been out of 
keeping at the close of a dancing lesson. 

« Hech! child, is that what I bid you do?” 
harshly demanded the titled duenna. ‘ Do you 
not know that Eve-leen is your own sister? 
Why should you not make free with her?! * Did 
you see me stand courtesying and making eere- 
monies? Are you not under your own mother’s 
roof? And have you not as mueh right to ex- 
peet a loving welcome as she has to offer it?” 

The apparent automaton, upon this judicious, 
well-timed, and eonciliating address, did as she 
was desired. The cheek was cold, however, 
whieh was pressed to mine, for our lips, as if 
through mutual disappointment, did not meet; 
the pulsations af the heart which for a brief 
instant beat against my own were calin and 
regular. I was altogether taken by surprise. 

When We had seated ourselves, awaiting the 
announcement of refreshments, of which the 
travelers stood greatly in need—for Lady Flora 
had lived all her life beyond the Tweed. and 

nade it a principle not to scatter her money 
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upon the road—refreshments which, par parene 
these, she was provident enough to order as she 
passed through the hall, I had leisure to exam- 
ine my two new companions. With the aunt 
my curiosity was soon fully satisfied. I felt 


i that Lady O'Halloran herself would not have a 


word to say on that subject; and when I turned 
my eyes upon the nieee, I discovered that she 
was similarly occupicd with myself. What ef- 
fect had been produced by my appearance upon 
the mind of my sister I could not, however, even 
guess. ‘There was not a trace of emotion of 
any sort upon her countenance. She was as 
calm, as cold, and as composed, as though no- 
thing had occurred for which she was not per- 
fectly prepared. 

As our eyes met, those of Adela were quietly 
withdrawn; and I pursued my survey in the 
intervals of a conversation in which I was little 
mare than an auditor. It consisted of reminis- 
cences of the road; comments on the grievous 
outlay to which they had been subjected by 
their journey; surmises of impositions, to 
which, nevertheless, Lady Flora could not at- 
tach any tangible proof; and other equally high- 
bred and interesting topics. I had, however, 
no alternative, save to sit by as patiently as I 
could, and endeavor to form some idea of what 
my sister might be, when relieved from the 
strait-waistcoat of her guardian’s presence. 

With her personal appearance I was aston 
ished. She was decidedly not a heauty; nor 
did she give any promise of ever becoming 
such; but she had one of those piquante and 
peculiar faces which frequently prove more at- 
tractive than merely regular features. It was 
evidently a countenance capable of immense 
expression ; although at the present moment it 
was as passionless and immobile as a paste- 
board mask. She was unusually tall; indeed, 
in this particular, she had the advantage of me, 
for despite my year of eldership I stood no whit 
higher than herself; nor had she been under 
the roof of Rooksley many hours ere I discov- 
ered that if Thad acquired elegance by study 
and long habit, my sister was no less gifted 
with a gracefulness to the full as desirable. 
Even disguised as she was in a costume in 
whieh I would not have permitted my waiting- 
woman to officiate at my toilet, this fact did 
not escape me; and it indnced a feeling of in- 
terest in the fair creature who displayed sv 
much good material to work npon. 

“And now, lassies,” said Lady Flora, before 
we left the supper-room, where she had con- 
sumed a greater quantity of food than had ever 
been previously eontemplated by the attend- 
ants; “now, we are all quite at home together, 
and shall, f dare say, get on wee! eneugh. 
What Eve-leen does nat know, you, Addy, can 
teach her; for I dare say her education, as 
they call it, has been but a strange ruingumfcry 
o’ useless and unprofitable nonsense; and it 
she should chance to know anything that you 
have not been taught, why, she can teach yuu. 
I shall say naething o’ other things to-nighit. 
To-morrow will be a new day, and we shall 
soon understand each other.” 

I felt that we already understood each other ; 
and my contempt for the new authority whieh 
had been set over me was so greal, that an exs 
pression of scorn rose involuntarily to mwy lip, 
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that passed transiently over her face, was not 
lost upon my sister. 

“I have consented to leave my home,” pur- 
sued Lady Flora, turning the lounging-ehiair 
upon which she had been seated at table to- 
ward the fire, throwing herself back in an at- 
titude infinitely more easy than graceful, and 
crossing her feet upon the fender, with an) 
expression of well-fed resignation; “I bave 
consented to leave my dear Glenfillan, for the 
first time in my lıfe, in order to be useful to my 
- sister and her children. It is na every one 
who is competent to take charge of two young 
ladies wi’ noble blood in their veins, and co- 
heiresses into the bargain.” (I winced slightly, 
as she spoke; but, on looking into the placid 
face of my sister, the feeling vanished.) “1 
flatter inyself, however, even although I have | 
heard some sad rumors of your giddy doings, 
Eve-leen, that all will end eonformably,” con- 
tinued the lady, very sententiously, while I felt 
my brow burn on discovering that the large 
brown eyes of Adela were riveted upon me. 
“You will have a gude example tn your Sister, 
and a still better one in me; for I am proud to 
feel that never from my girlhood even to the 
present day—or I should rather, perhaps, say | 
night, for I'm afraid that its growing awfu’ late 
—has any one ventured even to hint a dowbt of 
the virtue and propriety of Lady Flora Glenfil- 
lan.” 

“T can quite believe it, madam,” I said, with 
another saucy smile, as | looked her stedfastly 
in the face. 

“And not only it was never doubted,” she re- | 
sumed, ‘but I may also boast that there never | 
Was cause for it to be sae.” 

“ The one position is as easily credited as the | 
otlier,” I again replied, in the same tone. “A 
woman's reputation, like the water of the ocean, 
should not only be able to reject all impurities, | 
but also to resist all taint; a task in whieh it 
is probably sometimes assisted by its natural 
nauseousness.” : i 

I was conscious that my sister started as the 
words fell upon her ear; and their cool inso- 
lence was too palpable even for the obtuseness 
of Lady Flora. She turned her small, light, 
gray eyes upon me with a questioning expres- 
sion to which her lips did not, however, provide 
anecho. ‘The trope had bewildered her, and 
she could not clearly see her way. 

“Jt is no sma’ thing,” whistled the shrill 
voice once more after a moment's pause, “ to 
root vut a’ one’s old habits, and to leave all 
one’s old friends, to live in a strange place and 
among strangers; and, had the present Lord 
Glenhllan been a little more civil and wiselike 
towards his own kith and kin, I do not know 
that I should have had resolution to upset all 
my plans and arrangements, to come wandering 
the world now-a-days ; but to be shut out o’ the 
castle, where I had been born and bred, was 
mare than I could bear; and, besides, it was, 
time that Addy made aequaintance with her 
nearest blood relations, and had a chance of 
showing what was in her; and the difference 
between a vood, honest, steady education in the 
heart of the Ilighlands, and a flashy, tricky, 
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which Í instantly discovered, by the aeep flush ' 


Eve-leen, here we are; and I shafl oe glad J, 
by doing my duty to my sister, I shonld haply 
be the saving of you, while it’s yet time; for, 
being both my nieces—” ; 

“Your ladyship will pardon me,” IT hastily 
and resolutely interposed ; for I was now urgeg 
beyond iny forbearance by the stolid self-suffi- 
ciency of the speaker, and felt that the struggle 
for supremacy must come, and that, conse- 
quently, the sooner it were commenced, the 
less difficult I should find it to assert my pre- 
tensions and to seeure the victory; ‘your 
ladyship must really pardon ine, if I disabuse 
you without further delay of the error under 
which you appear to be laboring. Neither Miss 
Adela ‘Tilden nor myself have the honor of be- 
ing your nieces. Our connection with you, 


through the medium of our mother, is at onee 


slight and undefined. We are the descendants 
of the Earl of Glenfillan through his marriage 
With the Honorable Miss O’Finistree; and we 
claim no-kindred with the race of Mae—some- 
thing—TI have really forgotten the precise name 
—from which you are yourself descended.” 

I shall never forget the pause which ensued. 
Lady Flora lay back upon ber eushions, with 
her small eyes dilated, and her large mouth 
wide open. The demure countenance of my 
sister was bent down over the hearth-rug ; and 
I sat erect, and panting with indignation and 
offended dignity, confronting my victim. 

« Heard ever human ears the like ?” at length 
ejaculated Lady Flora in a tone of horror. *“ Be- 


_fore Addy would dare to breathe such blasphemy 
against the family-name, she would consent to 


be laid in the family-vault. And you not fifteen! 
Well was it that my father, the earl, was car- 


‘ried there before these things cane to pass!” 


« You appear to have taken your present step 
under a delusion, inadam,” I said coolly, so 
soon as she had delivered herself of this some- 
what irrelevant apostrophe ; “and I consider it 
better at once to undeceive you. The induce- 
ment held out by Lady Madelaine, which has 
decided you to undertake the charge of my con- 
duet and principles, is, of course, best known 
to yourself. That I should find yonr delegated 
authority essentially disagreeable, and discord- 
ant to all the past habits of my life, my mother 
very considerately hinted to me ; and I as reso- 
lutely made up my mind to abate the annoyance 
to the uttermost of my power. I had conse- 
quently sehooled myself to receive you with 
civility and respeet—even to go further than 
this, if I found it possible, and to endeavor to 
look upon you asa family connection. You 
have, however, at once and forever relieved me 
from the extreme difficulty of such an attempt ; 
for you have met me in the spirit of a task-mis- 
tress, and sought to humble me, not only in my 
own eyes, but even in those of a yonnger sister, 
utterly unknown to me until within the last few 
hours. ‘This line of conduct, as unexpected as 
it is indelicate, quite cXonerates mie‘to ny own 
heart, for the future; and, as my mother has 
decided that you are to be an inmate of Rooks- 
ley for some time at least, we had better come 
to an understanding at onee. You have been 
pleased to depreciate, in by no means measur- 
ed terms, the education which I have received. 


ne’er-do-weel bringing-up by French flirts and It is a systein, nevertheless, that I have not the 


fly away dancing-tnasters; and su you see, 


| most remote intention to abandon, and in which 
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it ts more than probable that vonr ladyship will 
not feel the slightest interest. Your proposal 
that I should make it useful to my sister I ac- 
cept cheerfully, for she 7s my sister—and I shall 
esteem it a happiness to be of service to her. 
This concession is, however, the only one which 
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several inmates), to imagine that she differed 
greatly in all pomts from her more gitted and 
favored relative ; I had only, however, to pass 
the salient points of her career in review, to 
feel that my astonishment was misplaced. T'he 
pupil of Miss Margery Macspleuchan, actually, 


I feel inclined to make. In your eyes, I may, if not nominally, deserted throughout her girl 
probably be still too young to assume such a hood by her father—the despised step-child of 
position, but I have been reared with different a high-born mother-in-law—the tolerated com- 
ideas ; and an appeal to Lady Madelaine Tilden} panton of a half-sister, with whom she had 
will convince you that I am quite capable of} neither taste nor syrnpathy in common—still 
maintaining the resolution which, from your! dependent on the will and sub*ected to the con- 
own overweening assumption of authority, and, tact of a vulgar aunt—the rejected kinswoman 
want of regard for my feelings, I have found it | of the tenant of her dead father’s home—and 
necessary to adopt at once.” {the great lady of a low circle, into which she 
I was somewhat overcoine by my own effort | was flung by circumstances, could not fairly be 
at eloquence, but its effect was infinitely greater, expected to make a very brilliant figure in the 
upon iny auditor. She was absolutely transfix- new position into which she was now forced. 
ed with astonishment, and quite unequal to the| Then came the question—How had my sister 
emergency. It was, indeed, scarcely surprising escaped? only to be followed by the more 
that under the circumstances my indignation startling one of—Had she, in truth, escaped? 
should have been great, for the transition was and I felt a pang when I was obliged to answer 
too violent and too sudden, from the adulation, my own query by the avowal that I could not 
and encouragement of the refined and the|judge. I had scarcely heard her utter a dozen 
educated, to the coarse comments and vulgar! sentences. I knew only that she was attraetive 
dictation of the ungainly woman befere me. and graceful inher person; with a voice ot 
Feeling, nevertheless, that I had better not trust ; unusual sweetness, so slightly impregnated with 
myself with further discussion, and satisfied | the Scottish accent as rather to increase than 


that I should be wise to follow up the impres- diminish its charm; and that she had about her 


sion which I had visibly produced, I rose! a collectedness and self-possession which would 


haughtily from my chair; and without giving 
my discomfited antagonist time to rally, I said, 
In a tone of sarcastic courtesy, “As I presume 
that we are all eqnally at home on all points at: 
Rooksley, and, as your ladyship must need re-’ 
pose after such multifarious exertions, I will 
have the honor of wishing you good-night !” 
and laying my hand upon the bell, I rang for my 
maid. 

Sull Lady Flora was silent. She was half- | 
frightened, and half-exasperateđ; while the 
scene in which I had enacted the tragic muse | 
did not appear to discompose niy incomprehen- 
sible sister in the slightest degree. She still 
wore the same expression of listless fatigue and 
unsympathizing ennui with which she had met 
my welcoming embrace; and, on the entrance 
of my attendant, when I had courtesied silently 
and distantly to the elder lady, she placed her. 
passive hand in mine, and echoed my “ good- 
night” as calmly as though she had never in her 
lite retired to rest Without our having exchang- 
ed a sinilar greeting. 

When I reached my own apartment, and had | 
hurried through the necessary duties in order to | 
be once more alone, I dismissed Joséphine, and | 
tung myself npon my bed in a paroxysm of pas- 
sionate mortification. Was this the clinging, 
confiding, loving sister, whose affection was to 
repay me for every trial, and for every disap- 
poutineut? Was this the guardian who was. 
to control my destiny? This! 

I need not expatiate on the result of my delib- | 
erations. I was at first startled at the extreme. 
want of breeding and the homely idioms of Lady 
Flora, when | remembered that she was the 
sister of my dignified and fastidious mother, 
even prepared as f had been by the inferences 
and comments of the nursery (where miy lather’s 
valet, during his period of favor with Mrs. 
Harris, had often beguiled the time by his broad 
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necessarily protect her against the vulgarity 
of which she had so fearful an example before 
her eyes. Altogether, she was an enigma. 
Lady Flora had even urged her to assert 
herself; but her ladyship had no Pygmalion 
touch, and the marble would not breathe. 

At length I fell asleep, and dreamt that my 
sister was dumb, and that I was inventing a 
system of shorthand by which I might be ena. 
bled to converse with her; when suddenly the 
sounds of heavenly music stole upon my ear, 
and Isaw her seated beside my hed, endeavoring 
to awaken me by the most delicious ballad to 
which I had ever listened. I saw her distinctly. 
There were the same soul-speaking, clear, brown 
eyes, the same attractive face, the “ame tall, 
slight, graceful form; but now every feature 
spoke ; every lincament was redolent of radiant 
and loving expression; her gentle look was 
turned upon ine; her fair arms were ontspread 
to embrace me; We were indeed sisters, in 
heart as well as name. 

It was a beautiful apotheosis ! 


Sn.” sane 


CHAPTER XVI. 


J was wide awake on the following morning 
for hours before Joséphine made her appearance, 
but I could not resolve to rise; for [ felt that 
thenceforth I should be able to command no 
solitude save that which was allorded by my 
own apartment; and, for aught that I could tell, 
even that might. in its turn, be invaded by the 
extraordinary authority which it bad pleased 
my mother to set over me. As I recalled the 
image of Lady Flora, I at times doubted if I 
were not bewildered by a wild dreain, in which 
I had so blended fallacies with facts that I ¢ ould 
not, at once, disentangle them. But uo. the 
more I dwelt upon the events of the past even- 
ing, and the more I cast off the lingering 


eketches of the castle in the Highlands and its| trammels of sleep, the more I became conscious 
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of the hideous reality. I felt sick and feverish 
with disgust; and [ strove to put away the 
unage of the elder lady, and to think only of my 
sister. Here, at least, there was interesting 
food for speculation. T could not have seen her 
an her real elaracter. Such coldness and reserve 
were incompatible with her sex and youth ; and 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
almost impossible had she been a freeagent. My 
dream, too! Had not my dream shown me 
what she really was, when delivered from the 
incubus of Lady Flora’s presence? Yes—yes 

-I had found at once a sister and a friend. 
And then my vanity awoke. How I should 
astonish this mountain-maiden by the exhibition 
of my dazzling accomplishments ; and how de- 
belted she would be when I undertook to in- 
inare her in the same brilliant mysteries! Her: 
toilet, loo, mnst be reformed; and she should 
make use of my wardrobe until her own was 
rendered available. [ was full of projeets ; and 
still iny harmonions and graeeful dream gave a 


charm and a melody to all which related to this , 


new-found sister. J even became anxious lest 
Lady O'Halloran shonld not do her justice, in 
her horror of the maiden annt. 

“l fear that the sleep of mademoiselle was 
disturbed last night,” said Joséphine, as she 
drew back my curtains, and let in a glorious 
gush of sunshine. 

e By no means; I never slept more soundly, 
nor dreaint more pleasantly.” 

“Then mademoiselle dìd not hear her sis- 
ter?” í 

« Hear my sister! 
did she occupy ?” 

“Those next to mademoiselle. It was the 
order of miladi; and madame la tanie has the | 
rooins opposite. The gallery is now fall.” 

“Ah, indeed! And did my sister walk the 
said gallery all niglit, that you imagined she 
had broken my rest !” 

* Pomt da tout,’ said 
somewhat surprised at the inquiry, and mar- 
velg sull more at auy question from iny lips; 
“but before she went to rest, la dames ccossarse 
was an hour with her in her dressing-room, 
where they were employed in reading; after 
Which Mademoiselle Adele sang a hymn, et 
mardi, c'est une belle voix!” 

Sang a lynn! My own sister sang a hymn 
sefore she retired to her bed! I felt as though 
{ had received a heavy blow. I cowl! have 
setter borne anything than this! I was so 
averwhelmed that ] remained for an instant 
with my eyes riveted upon Josephine, and ut- 
terly unable to articulate a word, A mocking 
smile sat on the countenance of the soubrette. 
She evidently enjoyed my discomfiture, bat [ 
was indifferent to her triumph. | bad but one 
feeling of morutieation, of disappomtinent, of 
bumilation. My dreain had not been all a 
dreain—and my only sister was—a Methodist ! 
This was, indeed, an unlooked-for mistortune 
—an almost irremediable evil. She might have 
played away from church forever, and refused 
to set an examp'e to the lower orders, as l oc- 
casionally thought it right to do; she would 
have met with no interference from me, nor 
should | have commented upon her absence ; 
but to fall into the other extreme was so low, 
so unladylike! I had no distinct perception of 


Why, what apartments 


the EEA 
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the meaning of the term “ Methodist,” but 1 
knew that it must be low, that it musi be un- 
ladylike, for T remembered to have once heard 
Dr. James tell my father that nearly all the 
tradespeople at the post-town were Methodists ; 
and | knew, moreover, that my mother had re- 
fused to suffer a servant who professed Method- 
ism to be received into her household. 

And now—here was my sister psalin-singing 
under her very rocf! ‘These were tlie results 
of Lady Flora’s guardianship. Poor Adela‘s 
prospects were ruined, if once her delinquency 
was noised abroad. l had no longer any hope 
of seeing her make a figure in the world. 
Without this misfortune, with time, and my 
instructions, she might have been rendered pre- 
sentable ; but now all was over. Who could 
make anything of a Methodist? Of course, as 
she sang hymns, she sang nothing else; while 
daneing and drawing must be deadly sins. No 
wonder that she always sat in silence; she 
evidently considered it Wrong Lo converse; so 
there was an end of all prospect of companion- 
ship. She might, under other circumstances, 
have consoled ine fur the advent of Lady Fiora ; 
but now it was a case of Gog and Magog; and 
I should be inevitably tutored, and prayed, and 
preached to death! How sincerely [ pitied 
inyself, [need not say; norin how hanghty and 
self-centred a mood I descended to breakfast. 
I had, at all events, sung no vesper or matin 
hymn. 

Lady Fiora had taken a violent cold, and 
remained in bed. How happy this casualty 
would have made me had it not been fur Jo- 
sephine’s unlucky news; but now J met my 
Sister with a face as coinposed as her own; 
and while we uttered our earliest greeting, 
each extended her hand, and neither appeared 
to desire a warmer salutation. | onght to 
have remembered the holy caln, the dcheious 
happiness which was shed over my dreain, but 
Toad not. 
Methodist ! 

There is a strange and startling power in 
that mystic word, especially to those who, like 
inyself, were altogether ignorant of its meaning. 
1 looked upon it as a kill-joy, as a marplot ; 
and, worse than all, as something quite beyond 
the pale of fashionable society. ‘ We are all 
burn to trouble as the sparks fly upward ;’* bunt 
this Was a trouble—a misfortune beyond all 
polite calculation? Even my mother, in her 
first outbreak of displeasure against me, could 
never have imagined or couceived that she was 
about to make ime the daily and hourly come 
panion of a Methodist. 

When our almost silent breakfast was at 
length brought to an end, | proposed to my sis- 
ter that we should pass into the saloon, as I 
was anxious lo prepare for my music-master, 
wuom T expected that morning. She complied 
in the same tame, listless inanner whteh had, 
since her arrival, distinguished her bearing. 
My principal motive in this arrangement was, 
however, as my reader will at once have guess- 
ed, to astonish her by my musical proficiency. 
After a slight apology fur leaving her to amuse 
hersefi for an hour, | seated inyself at the harp, 
and began to peelnde, with a rapid finger and a 
sleady touch, wluch [telt convinced must elec- 
tniy my solitary auditor, but my skill produced 


I felt only that iy sister was a 
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no such effeet; or, if Miss Adela Tilden were 
indeed astonished, her surprise was sufficiently 
great to prevent all outward exhibition; for 
when [ at length permitted myself to glance 
toward her, she was quietly lying back on a 
sofa, and deeply engaged upon a sinall volume 
which she had taken from her reticunle—a book 
of Prayers, of eourse ! 

I wuhdrew my indignant eyes, and grew 
strong in the very reeklessness of my movtit- 
eation. My harp-master had lately brought to 
mea piece of music filled with elaborare and 
ditfieult passages ; and although I as yet had 
studied it but imperfectly, still I felt satisfied 
that I had mastered its intricacies sufficiently 
to make an advantageous display before a no- 
viee like my sister. I aceordingly commenced 
my undertaking with some little assumption of 
consequeuce—placed myself in a onore studied 
attitude, and was diffieult in the arrangement 
of my music-stand. At Jast, slapdash into my 
task I plunged, each moment in danger of being 
brought to a decided stand-still, aud yet, thanks 
to my presenee of mind, constantly extricating 
myself by some bold interpolation or omission, 
notil I ultimately thundered through the last 
page. 

Faulty as my performance had been, I never- 
| theless felt desirous of applause, and I aceord- 
iugly turned toward my sister, and, in as mod- 
est a manner as I could aceomplish, ingutred 
her opinion, not of my own science, but of the 
rondo itself. 


“I have no doubt that it is very fine,” was the | 


| unmoved reply ; “but | eonfess that [ have found 
lit impossible to follow all its movements. 
me, possibly from my ignoranee of the subtle- 
ities of liarmony, there has seemed occasionally 


to be a great incoherency ; but, as I before re- | 
linarked, the deficiency was most probably in 


|mysetť. % 
Aud she ealmly resumed her reading. 
I felt the blood rush over my face ! TI looked 
earnestly toward her, but I might with as 
imuch profit have eonsulted the ceiling for her 
Jatent meaning, if she really had one, as the 
immobile features that met my view. Still I 
Was by no means satisfed, for I was conscious 
‘that the incohereneies alluded to had been quite 
perceptible to myself, and I began to apprehend 
that they might have been even more so to a 
listener. I was deeply mortified. My first 
effort al display had been a deeided failure. I 
had neither courage nor temper to make another 
attempt; so, thrusting my harp from me, I ap- 
proaehed the sofa on which my sister was seat- 
ed, and inquired if she were musical? 
| “Not what you would eonsider musieal, I, 
am afraid,” she said, with a faint smile. “I 
am no fiarpist, and know only enough of the 
ore humble piano to set me above the neces- 
sity of troubling others to accompany my voice. 
Mine has been rather the teaching of nature 
Shan of art; but still, such as it is, it will at 
‘east enable ine to return your own amiable 
endeavor lo amuse ;” and Jaying down her | 
yook, Without one moment's hesitation, without 
one symptom of shyness or reluetanee, she 
seated herself at the instrument. 
_ Her aecount of herself had been a choroughly 


acon 








sorreet one. She was by no ineans either a 
Pian or a scientific musician; but she had | 
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not completed ane stanza of the ballad which 
she hac selected, before | perfeeity understood 
that she had a faultless ear, and an unusually 
melodious voiee. [ thought of my patchwork 
rondo, and could have wept with annoyance at 
having so needlessly exposed myself 

When she evased singing, my sister rose as 
ealmly as she had sat duwn, and again moved 
toward her sofa, but T resolved not to yield 
tamely to what [ considered as a defeat ; and 
therefore ringing fer a servant, I desired that 
my drawing portfolios might be brought into 
the room. They soon appeared, and T did the 
honors of what my master had declared to be 
my performances, but which had derived no lit 
tle advantage from his own skilful ‘ finishing 
up,” as demurely as 1 conld. They were of a 
heterogeneous, or, as T should at that period 
have said. of an universal description. There 
was no style which I had left untouched ; fig- 
ures, flowers, landseapes, interiors, busts, and 
portraits. 

Fortunately, idle young ladies and gentlemen 
had not then learned the art of degrading art, 
save by their imperfeet efforts to portray it, 
so that my books eontained neither poonah- 
paintings, nor transfer-pieces, nor japan-work, 
nor any other of those eheap, and despieable, 
and worthless monstrosities which in the pres- 
ent day are one of the triumphs of ignorant 
indolence over artist-aspiration. 

My sister turned leaf after leaf with equal pa 
tience and placidity : she made no eomment— 
she offered no critieism. She seemed to feel 
that by looking at each in turn, and persevering 
to the end, she had done all that could be ex- 
pected of her; or, more encouraging thought! 


that here at least she must not venture ap 


opinion, 

“ Yon paint, of eonrse,” I said, carelessly. 

«Not at all.” 

“Nor draw ?” 

“ Not, probably, as you understand the term. 
Į can do none of these briliant and showy 
things. I merely sketch from nature. | am 
an adopted ehild of the mountains, as you know, 
and needed little assistanee to learn how best 
to make them all iny own.” 

My sister was growing every moment nore 
inexplicable—I fad almost said, more provok- 
ing. She was eertainly an extraordinary girl; 
as womanly for her years even as tnvself, but 
from totally different causes. We lad not lived 
a week under the same roof, ere I discovered 
thal, Whatever advantage [ might have over her 
in soeiety by the greater variety and brilliancy 
of my acquirements, I must be particularly 
eareful to avoid all rivalry in the higher and 
more solid branches of education. While I had 
been striving to attain to the fashionable jar- 
gon of iny mother’s set, she had been burted in 
books. While I bad been talking, she had been 
thinking ; and while | had been “cheated out of 
my ehildhood by constant contact with a crowd, 
she had been beguiled of hers by the companion 
ship of two staid elderly women, and the sov 
tude of a mountain home. 

Lady O'lialloran, who drove to Rooksley a 
day or two after the arrival of its new inmates, 
was enchanted with her. 

The eold whieh Lady Flora had taken on the 
road proved more severe than she had anticis 
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pated, and she was still confined to her room, 
greatly to my relief. I, therefore, induced my 
kind neighbor to remain during the day, which, 
believing that she might benefit us by her pres- 
ence, she readily cansented to do. It required 
no great penetration on her part to discover the 
restraint Which existed betwcen my sister and 
myself; and with the most amiable zeal she at 
once endeavored to remove it; but the work of 
years can seldom be overthrown in‘a day. It 
requires extraordinary impulse and emotion to 
open hearts which have long been closed against 
each other; and we were alike, upon this sub- 
ject, too indifferent for either. Had it been 
otherwise, Lady O'Halloran might in some de- 
gree have succeeded ; for, by a happy coinci- 


dence, the pust brought me that day a letter | 


from my father, announcing his intention of 
running down to Rooksley to spend a week or 
ten days with his long-separated children, di- 
rectly that parliament should be prorogued. 
My delight knew no bounds. A letter from my 
father—his first letter! Unlike the epistles of 
my mother, it contained no lurking sareasm— 
no cold, dictatorial commands ; no supercilious 
warnings ;—it breathed only affection, hope, 
and confidence. I turned, full of joy, towards 
my sister. 

“Do you*know our father, Adela?” 

«I have seen him twice.” 

«In the Highlands ?” 

Saves,” 

I was silent fora moment. During the two 
years that I was left tu the charge of menials 
at Rooksley, he had never sought me. A feel- 
ing of jealousy crept coldly over my heart; but 
I was too happy in the prospect of his promised 
visit to dwell upon this new mortification, and 
I once more turned to the letter. Lady O`Hal- 
loran, With instinctive watchfulness, had ob- 


served the change which came over ine, and, 


she hastened to exclaim :— 

« But twice, my dear child, during your whole 
life! You have indeed been subjected to a de- 
privation beyond your comprehension. Now, 
however, we will trust that greater happiness 
is in store for you, for you cannot yet under- 
stand all the value of such a father.” 

“And yet, madam,” said my sister, with 
more feeling than she had before betrayed, 
“ you will believe that he is, nevertheless, very 
dear to ine, when I tell you that to him I am, 
as yet, indebted for the few hours of hopeful 
-happiness that I have ever known. It was 
from his lips I learned that I was not altogeth- 
er an alien from the hearts and hearths of my 
parents, and that all the affection which they 
had to give had not been utterly poured out 
upon their first-born.” 

*“ And you have full proof that such was the 
fact,” said our visitur, with good-humored 
eagerness. “You came into the world weak and 
sickly, my dear Miss Adela; the atmosphere of 
London was poison to your tender lungs ; phy- 
sicilans recommended quiet and a bracing air 
until you should have grown to girlhood. Their 
injunctions were carefully observed ; the period , 
of trial is happily overpast ; and now, here you 
are, under the same roof with your only sister, 


wherc I hope soon to see but one heart and one | | prejudice may be easily built up. 
| not be angry or offended at my frankness. 


interest between you.” 
A bitter smile played about the expressive , 
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lips of Adela. Like myself, she felt at that 
moment the utter impossibility that such should 
ever be the case. Place the past in as kind 
and favorable a light as she might, Lady 
O’Halloran could not remove the conviction 
from my sister’s mind that she had been the 
victim of an undue partiality for myself. While 
hundreds had already been lavished upon my 
education; while I was even now a woman 
of fashion in dress, in manner, and in self- 
possession, she had been comparatively left to 
her own moral resources for all progress. I 
say comparatively; for her next remark, still 
addressed to our guest, explained much in her 
acquirements and manners which had hitherto 
appeared to me inexplicable. 

“The extreme care and anxiety which Lady 

Madelaine Tilden displayed to preserve my con 
stitution from possible hazard, my dear madam, 
is an obligation which I ain never likely to for- 
get. Had she extended her solicitude to my 
education, it would undoubtedly have been still 
heavier; and the fact that my father did so, 
must be my apology, if all the filial affection 
| which I have been able to call into activn un- 
der the very peculiar cireumstanees of my 
position, are consequently centered upon bim. 
To his care I owe the friendship and guidance 
of Mrs. Davenport, a lady whose widowhood 
| reduced her income so considerably as to de- 
termine her, at the entreaty of my father, to 
take up her residence in a highland village, in 
order to superintend my education. She had 
formerly moved in the first circles of fashion, 
and she felt the contempt for such society 
which must pervade every well-regulated mind. 
She taught me to estimate at its just value the 
emptiness, hollowness, and falsehood of what 
is presumptuously enough called The World! 
—to hold tinme as too precious to be frittered 
away upon frivolous acquiretents bereft of all 
intrinsic value ; and to be sufficiently the mis- 
tress of myself to withhold my friendship ana 
my confidence from the mere butterflies of van- 
ity.” 

“And I should have decided that she acted 
wisely, my dear young lady,” said Lady O'Hal- 
loran, With adimirable calmness, as she marked 
the red and angry spot that was burning on my 
cheek at the covert sarcasm of the extraordi- 
nary girl beside her. “I should have decided 
that she had acted wisely, had she waited ten ` 
years longer before she inculcated a lesson ot 
suspicion and self-righteousness upon a mere 
child, totally unable 10 substitute, for the bril- 
liant trifles which she denounced, better and 
more solid qualities of mind and heart: or, had 
she shown sufticient good taste to ascertain 
what might be the wishes of your immediate 
relatives upon so serious a subject. At your 
age, you should have no misgivings, no doubts 
of others ; it is only time and experience which 
can give the right to judge those about us; and 
who ean tell the secret springs of soul whieh 
are touched to produce certain results, even 
then? Believe me—and I say it with regret— 
that upon so faulty a foundation as distrust and 
contempt of your fellow-creatures, a hideous” 
, Superstructure of selfishness, arrogance, and 
You must 
I 
I am anxious to seé 


am your father’s friend. 
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his children happy in each other. You have 
both much to undo, my dear girls. You have 
been estranged, as well in heart as in person, 
by peculiar circumstances. You are both suf- 
fering in feeling and in disposition from an 
extreme systein of education. You have both 
been forced beyond your years; Eveleen, my 
dear Miss Adela, who will, I believe, enter upon 
her fifteenth birth-day next week, has been for 
years one of the ‘butterflies of vanity’ whom 
you have just denounced: you, who are barely 
fourteen, are putting forth dogmas more seemly 
for thirty or thirty-five—for the lips of matured 
Womanhood—than for those of an inexperi- 
eneed girl, who knows nothing of the world 
beyond the mountains which overhang the se- 
cluded home of her infancy, and the sentiments 
of, in all probability, an amiable but disappoint- 
ed woman. Eveleen has been prematurely 
fashionable—you have been preeociously wise 
—each, understand me, in your own conceit ; 
and you are alike self-deceived. You have still 
much to learn. Now, take my frank advice, 
and you will both live to feel that it is worth 
attention. Endeavor each to profit by the good 
qualities, whether natural or acquired, of your 
companion, and the advantage will be mutual. 
It is this fancied superiority on both sides 
Which will prevent all perfect understanding 
and all kind feeling between you. Divest your- 
selves alike of personal and mental assump- 
tion; be what Heaven willed that you should 
ne, gentle, mild, and loving ; and, trust me, yon 
have long years of happiness and affeetion be- 
‘ore you.” 

As the child of her friend, and as the vietim 
| of a mother’s caprice, Lady O'Halloran was 
evidently prepared, even before they met, to 
encourage a partiality for my sister. Delight- 
ed by her intelligence, by the docility with 
| which she listened to her admonitions and ad- 

viee, and with the extraordinary development 
| of her intellect, so broadly contrasted with my 
overweening vanity and violent deportment, 
she watched her narrowly, almost fondly ; and, 
I verily believe, succeeded in persuading her- 
self, before she left us that evening, that she 
thoroughly comprehended her character. 

The result proved her mistake. Cireum- 
_stanees alone conld develop so peeuliar a na- 
ture. Never, withaut being false, was there 
| such a reserved disposition. Adela spoke little 
—her explanatory speech to Lady O`Halloran, 
which I lately quoted, was, as far as I can re- 
| member, the longest I ever heard her utter— 
| and when she did converse, it was deliberately 

and guardedly. Occasionally vehement, but 
| never gay; gloomy rather than serious in her 

gcneral mood; passionately fond of pleasure, 
while affecting to despise its frivolity; her 
| wishes and her will were like a spring, of 
| which the power increases in proportion to the 
violence of the means used to counteract it. 
| Snfficiently pretty to feel it unnecessary to 
shrink fron competition, endowed with a fair 
portion of her mother’s haughtiness, and gifted 
„ita a happy appreciation of her own advan- 
tages, Lady O'Halloran at once decided that 
she already betrayed the elements of a superior 
nature. She was astonished to find a girl of 
fourteen possessed of so much presence of 
mind, strength of character, and that faculty, 
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so rare among yonng people, of rapid decision, 
Whenever she was called upon either to act or 
to offer any opinion. We were, in truth, most 
singularly eontrasted. Gay, lively, and even 
giddy, Where my spirits were exciled, [ was 
frank and open by nature, and what dissimula- 
tion I possessed was the extraneous produce 
of education ; and was, at all times, ill-sustain- 
ed, and easy of deteetion. Yielding, and weak 
of purpose, when opposed ; readily led away by 
my own tastes, by example, and by novelty, I 
required alike gnidanee and restraint ; and I 
should not, in all probability, have found a com- 
panion better suited to me than my sister, if we 
could, as Lady O’Halloran suggested, have di- 
vested ourselves of the false estimate whieh 
we had each made of our peculiar personal su- 
periority, and plaeed confidence in one anotker. 
But from this 
“ Consummation devoutly to be wished,” 

we Were a thousand leagues off. Our zealous 
friend pleased herself, nevertheless, by believ- 
ing that, despite all whieh had gone before, we 
were stillso young that the mere force of habit, 
when we had resided for a few months under 
the same roof, would produce affection, with 
all its blessed attributes of trust, and confidence, 
and peace. She forgot that all those by whom 
we Were surrounded were not working in the 
same spirit as herself. 

Adela, whose sickly infaney and weakly child- 
hood had deprived her of the opportunities of 
physieal exertion and healthful recreation which 
she could otherwise have commanded in her 
moyntain solitude, was early thrown upon her 
own mental resources for occupation and amuse- 
ment. The contracted ideas of Lady Flora, 
and the bitter retaliation of Mrs. Davenport 
upon a world from which her necessities had 
put her forth, were the only moral engines ém- 
ployed to direct and develop the extraordinary 
powers and feelings of the student-girl. No 
wonder that her mind and tastes were prema- 
turely aged. I have before confessed that, in 
the sterner and more severe branches of edu- 
eation, she was greatly my superior. I felt 
and knewthis; and the conviction should have 
brought with it asense of humiliation. It had, 
however, a totally different effect. Not one of 
my sister’s acquirements—save, indeed, that 
whieh taught her to give its full value ta a 
voiee of wonderful eompass and harmony—was 
calculated to produce the slightest effect upon 
the circle in whieh she was destined to move. 
She had been edueated for the closet, not the 
court. 

I, on the contrary, was early snffered to let 
the. higher and more precious powers of my in- 
tellect run entirely to waste. As regarded that 
species of knowledge which the old moralist 
deelared to be ** better than houses or land,” | 
was profoundly ignorant. I had laid up no 
store for the winter of life. But then its sweet 
sprirg, and its blooming summer! ‘Phere, in- 
deec, I was unapproachable. I was already 
of the world, worldly. What though I might 
be deficient alike in self-knowledge and in 
knowledge of my fellow mortals, I was not the 
less a proficient in the argot of tbe drawing- 
room, and the affectations of fashionable so- 
ciety. I was preeminently handsome, perfeetly 
self-possessed ; I could take iny position, like 
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finished woman of the world; and as for all 
that lay deeper, all that was buried beneath 
the surface, and whieh must be dug for before 
it could be reached—cui bono? Once satisfied 
of my superiority, I resolved ta give less way 
to the feelings which had surprised me on our 
first meeting. My affection had been flung 
back upon me; I had not been understood. 
Here again I was conscious that I took high 
ground, and I determined to maintain it. I had 
too long been aceustomed to admiration and 
applause to quail before a course of dry reading 
and antiquated knowledge. The result inay be 
imagined. Poor Lady O’Halloran had taken 
too much for granted when she asserted that 
time and propinquity would necessarily produce 
affection. ‘They did quite the contrary. Nei- 
ther Adela nor I would bend. We were like 
two young forest trees which had each followed 
a transverse direction; and the adinonitions 
of the kind-hearted matron produced only the 
saine effect upon us as an oceasional gust of 
wind may be supposed to have produced upon 
the said saplings; they ruffled for a moment 
the fresh leaves of our self-love, even bowed 
us toward each other for an instant, as though 
attracted by a new instinct; and then rebonnd- 
ed the more sturdily to compel us to reassume 
our original position. 

Before Lady O'Halloran left Rooksley, she 
reminded me of the promise which I had made 
to spend another day at the Hall before the close 
of the month, and | joyfully renewed the pledge. 
I felt that I had much to tell her in private, 
much to discuss, and, perhaps, something, to 
justify. How was my gratification blighted, 
however, when I heard her extend the invi- 
tation to my sister—to Adela, of whom she 
knew absolutely nothing! I felt wronged, griev- 
ously wrunged. That could no lunger be es- 
teeined a privilege which was so freely offered 
to a stranger. My heart leapt with indigna- 
tion. I had passed months at Rooksley, aban- 
doned, if not to the sole fellowship of servants 
—for from that degradation my own sense ot 
propriety and natural pride of character had 
preserved me—at least to their unbroken con- 
tact; and no Lady O'llalloran had terminated 
my enforced solitude until urged to do so by my 
father; While, even before I had been allowed 
tine and opportunity to feel that I had won the 
regard of my self-eonstituted friend, the same 
measure of civility was unhesitatingly meted 
Out to ny stranger sister ! 

It was a bitter moment. I felt as though I 
were deeply injured ; and the more readily that 
Adela rather acquiesced in the arrangement 
than responded to the courtesy. To her the 
Jroposition and its result were evidently mat- 
ters of equal indifference. She even made a 
stipulation that she would accompany me only 
in the event of an improvement in Lady Flora’s 
health. The reservation was met by a smiling 
rejoinder, and thus the affair was definitely ar- 
ranged. 

Lady O*Halloran’s pony-carriage was an- 
nounced; and YT entreated her to put on her 
honnet and mantle in my dressing-room. She 
cunsented ; and at length we were alone. Í 
considered myself too seriously aggrieved to 
lose a moment in telling her precisely what I 
felt. 
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“Thank you; my dear Eveleen,” she said, 
affectionately, as she seated herself upon the 
sofa, and drew me to her side, “ for this natu- 
ral and unaffected proof of your confidence and 
regard. My most earnest wish 1s, that I may 
win your love; yet, remember that I do not 
ask it all; I shall be content with just so much 
as you may be able to grant to me, without 
Wronging those who have a right to claim af- 
fection from you. And now let us quictly dis- 
ess the subject of your complaint. Am Ito 
understand that you have an objection to visit- 
ing in company with your sister?” 

«No, my dear Lady O'Halloran: in that 
point of view, it is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence whether I am or am not accompanied by 
Adela; but, as regards yourself, I had hoped 
that you wonld have made some distinction 
between us, and that I should have been your 
most frequent guest.” 

‘* And wherefore ?” 

“« Because I have learnt to love you, and I 
flattered myself that you would not overlook 
the fact.” 

“ And it is in order to win also the affection 
of your sister that I wish to see as much as 
possible of her. She is an extraordinary girl, 
Eveleen—a very extraordinary girl; and I fore- 
see that she will never steer a middle course 
through life—she will either be the victim of 
society or its tyrant. Hers isno common char- 
acter, but she is, as yet, far too young for self- 
guidance. Would you envy her the possession 
of a sincere and disinterested friend !” 

I turned away my head, and made no reply. 

« Consider,” continued my manitress, * how 
necessary such a resource cannot fail to be at 
her early age. The responsibility of depriving 
her of so essential a support would be a terrible 
one! Long estranged from her family. sud- 
denly separated from the lady who had hitherto 
acted toward her the part of a mother as well 
as that of an instructress, plunged into new 
scenes, surrounded by new faces,—can you not 
imagine somewhat of the desolation of her 
young heart? Can you not believe that it 
yearns for companionship and kindness ?” 

“Tam also an alien from my mother's hearth,” 
I said moodily. 

« Nay, nay, I admit no parallel in the two po 
sitions,” persisted Lady O'Halloran. “ Again, 
I entreat of you to recall the past to memory. 
While Adela was an exile whuse very name 
was never uttered in her natural home, you 
were the petted child of luxury and indulgence ; 
and yet she had the same claim upon her pa 
rents as yourself. You were a beauty, and as 
such you were cherished; your sister was de- 
clared to be plain and unattractive, and she 
was, aceording to the satne parity of reasoning, 
put forth, and when such was possible, forgotien. 
But do you not see and feel how completely na 
ture has revenged her? Do you not perceive 
under that calm and undemonstrative deport- 
ment, a gracefulness and self-possession as re- 
markable as they are charming! Neglected, 
as Iam compelled to admit, even to you, that 
she has been, yon ought to—” 

“I am bound by no obligation whieh can re- 
gard Miss Adela Tiden. madam,” [ said, warm- 
ly; “it is from no fault of mine that she has 
suffered the evils which you have enumerated ’ 
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What she gained in exigence. Emily Vernon 
had dismissed Mr. De Clifford; she was. still 
living, or rather existing, in a fool's paradise : 
she was still struggling to believe that Otter- 
ford loved her, for le lost no opportunity of 
telling her so whenever they chanced to meet 
in private ; and although his actions continued 
to belie his words, how could she doubt him, 
when she was only t¢o conscious that her hap- 
piness and her life alike depended upon his 
truth? Alas! for the woman who gives away 
ner heart, Where she receives only asseveration 
in return! Alas! for the faith that builds uy 
its strength upon the honor of a roué, which, 
like the pine-tree, produces neither blossom nor 
fruit. 

And what of Otterford himself? I may have 
seemed to deal harshly toward him; for, 
hitherto, my readers will have discovered to 
symptom of profligacy in him; and those of his 
own sex will have readily forgiven the little 
duplicity of which I have shown him to be 
guilty. Women, according to the creed of the 
said sex masculine, are infinitely too crednious ; 
they should be more cautious before they yield 
to feelings too powerful to be combated by 
creatures so weak of mind and so fragile of 
frame. It is a happy argument, and a safe 
one, for they are not likely themselves to test 
its truth. Ay, truly: women who were cre- 
ated to be chosen, not to choose, should be 
born suspicious, calculating,. and selfish : the 
will which is after marriage to be as pliant as 
the stem of the osier, should be previously firm 
and immutable, until reason and interest have 
convinced it of the safety and expediency ot 
abandoning its perpendicular, and yielding to 
tle force of circumstances. 

There may bé some slight inconsistency in 
such an argument ; perhaps, also, a little want 
of generosity ; but it has long been decided that 
such ovght to be the case; and there is little 
probability that an opinion so acceptable to the 
more lordly portion of the community will ever 
be rescinded. 

Unfortunately for her, poor Emily was 
Strangely deficient in this species of world- 
wisdom. Lord Otterford had told her that he 
loved her; he had even sworn it upon his 
knees: he was young, earnest, handsome, and 
attractive. She saw him welcomed in every 
circle, even where he appeared the least anx- 
ious to please. He had assured her that, how- 
ever trammeled by the exacting vanity of LaJy 
Madelaine, he loved heronly. Simple-hearted, 
aflectionate, and grateful, she had believed him 
—she had no alternative. Blame her wot, 
however, ye who have shared a brighter for- 
tune: for she was expiating, fearfully expiating 
her error, by her failing health and her breaking 
heart. 

Revenons a notre loup. Otterford was be- 
coming weary of the constraint in which he had 
so long lived. He was consistent even in his 
vices. He had not been the slave of Lady 
Madclaine’s caprice simply pour l'amour de ses 
beaux yeux; he had no such weakness; the 
triumph was inadequate, and Otterford was a 
nlilitarian in his way. Time and opportunity 
were the capital upon which he traflicked, and 
he had already made great sacrifices to obtain 
a very inconsequent return. And yet—nothing 


‘Nor do I blame you for the errors of those 
over Whom you can exercise no control,” was 
the quiet rejoinder. ‘Had it been otherwise, 
and that you had even lent yourself to such in- 
justice from motives of jealousy and selfish- 
ness, I should have despised you too heartily to 
evince the least interest or exertion in your 
fate. But surely this very negative and merit- 
less fact of your non-interference does not ex- 
onerate you from the duty of endeavoring to 
make the present existence of your sister a 
bright and happy contrast from the past? Sure- 
ly it does not place you beyond the pale of blot- 
ting out by your affection the mortifications 
which have hitherto been heaped upon her?” 

‘“‘ My affection !” I exclaiined, with strong 
emphasis ; ‘“ believe me when I assure you, my 
dear Lady O'Halloran, that such a privilege is 
not reserved forme. I have already probed my 
sister's spirit to its depths; the only feeling 
which I have aroused in her heart is avoidance 
—aversion were, perhaps, the fitter word: she 
has been tanght to dislike me, and she has been 
an apt pupil.” 

“ Eveleen, beware!” said Lady O’Halloran 
coldly, as she rose from her seat, and folded 
her mantle about her; “reflect ere it he too 
late. Wide as is the world, the children of the 
same parents must inevitably sometimes meet 
in its paths. Strive then that neither of you 
may have cause to shrink from those meet- 
ings. Consider the old age of your father, 
when his daughters must be his prop and stay. 
Kneel and pray that you may be delivered from 
the prejudices by which you are enslaved. 
Let me see you soon at the Hall, happy in each 
other’s affection. And now—good night !” 


a 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Lest my reader should tire of Rooksley, and 
above all, of myself, I will at once transport 
him, or her, to Grosvenor Square, and relate 
what had occurred in Lady Madelaine’s imme- 
diate circle before the arrival of my sister in 
England. The Putney villa was declared per- 
fect. My mother, who had carried out all her 
projects most triumphantly, was in high beauty 
and spirits, and at the very acmé of her popu- 
larity. Very few persons had ever seen the 
tall daughter of whom she had found it expe- 
dient to rid herself for a year or two, and still 
fewer cared to remember her. Lady Made- 
laine, at very infrequent intervals, made some 
vague allusion to “the children’—always a 
safe and indefinite species of phraseology as 
to age, like the gargon of Frauce, and the post- 
boy of our own country—but she risked noth- 
ing beyond a bare mention ¢/ their existence, 
considering it both impertinent and unnecessary 
to do more. 

Miss Alexander had eloped with a French 
marquis, very poor and very proud ; and (as 
French marquises were, during my girlhood, 
most interestingly scarce) she returned to 
town after her marriage, quite satisfied to have 
bartered her five hundred a year for the title of 
madame la marquise. Poor Caroline was still 
constant to her truant admirer; who, when he 
was uot worshiping the bright eyes of my 
mother, was dreaming beside Lady Devereux, 
Who, in her turn, was daily losing in beauty 
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eould seem more promising. He was l’ami de 
la maison: the favored cavalier of its lovely mis- 
tress ;.and she was, in her turn, if not a for- 
saken, at least a délaissée wife: whether by her 
own agency or the will of her husband signified 
little. The fact itself sufficed. Otterford ar- 
gued calnily, and the raiher that he was per- 
fectly aware of the ten thousand a-year which 
my father liad settled upon his high-born bride. 
It is pleasant for a man of fashion to win a fine 
woman who can never become å charge; indeed, 
*t is duuvtful that, had he been ignorant of this 
small chapter of Lady Madelaine'’s private his- 
tory, he would have so long pursued his project. 
Be that as it may, however, he had begun to 
think that the probation had endured long 

enough; and that, as Mr. Tilden had ap- 

peared to be thoroughly blind, and Lady Made- 

laine perfectly self-centered and fearless, it 

Was quite time that the catastrophe of the 

drama should be played out. 





That my mother had never contemplated 
such a finale to her innocent and amusing flir- 
tation, and was satisfied that her smiles must 
overpay all the advration which she so blandly 
and quietly accepted, I am quite convinced ; for 
the egolism of her vanity would scarcely per- 
mit her to form any other conclusion; and ste 
Was consequently not at all likely to suspect 
the abstruse calculations of her most devoted 
slave. She might as well have heen expected 
to nurse a presentiment of his declared passion 
for Emily; Lady Madelaine, all woman of 
fashion as she was, conld not be considered 
(regarding the expression in its Just sense) as 
a woman of the world. True, she was ac- 
qnainted with its elegances, its conventionali- 
tes, its caprices, its shallow faith, and even its 
hollowness; bnt of its actual vices she was 
nearly ignorant. Of its systematic sentiment, 
commencing in mawkish affectation, adopted 
as a resource against ennuz, leading to folly and 
imprudence, and terminating in dishonor, she 
had, of course, heard nore than once; but 
always as of something extraneous and anti- 
podean, with which she could, individually, 
have no possible interest or connection. Such 
Matters were to her the mere on-dits of the 
day; the food which nourished the bitter per- 
siflage of polished society ; and happy indeed 
are those whose rare and enviable fate it is to 
live and die without further enlightentnent upon 
so ungrateful and ungraceful a subject. Such, 
however, was not to be my mother’s destiny. 

It was a mild, bland morning—one of those 
delicious intervals, which, extraordinary as it 
appears to those who ever speculate npon the 
several degrees of comparison which exist be- 
tween causes and effects, sometimes induec 
even the pleasure-worn and selfish votaries of 
fashion to believe that there may exist samce- 
thing for which it is not altogether impossible 
that it might be really worth while to live even 
beyond the confines of the metropolis—a lin- 
gering, sickly, ill-nurtured remnant of original 
purity and nature, which the hot and fetid 
breath of dissipation and idleness cannot al- 
ways contrive to destroy, try it as it may. 
Every one who has run the gauntlet through 
half a dozen seasons in London is well aware 
ef the description of morning tu which IT allude ; 
just before the cluse of spring; I mean really 
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spring, when the race of social extravagance 
and folly is at its height ; when the mignonette 
in the balconies, forced into premature bloom 
in order to “meet the demand” six weeks hbe- 
fore it was intended to blossom under the 
more genial sunshine of unassisted nature, is 
beginning to turn golden under its coat of dust 
and soot; when the grass of the parks is bald 
in patches, and grimy as a whole; when mil- 
liners grow consequential, and fine lady-cus- 
tomers conciliating, affable, and persuasive. 
Such was the precise moment at which oc- 
curred the morning in question; and, as my 
mother was nndergoing the subtle penanee of 
Mademoiselle Feélicie’s taste in the selection 
of half a dozen new head-dresses for the cam- 
paign of the ensuing week, she chanced, on one 
occasion, most accidentally to glance towards 
the garden of the square instead of into her 
toilet-glass ; and although the turf wore a 
sickly tint as though the soil beneath could 
afford but grudging nurture, and the trees bure 
a great resemblance to the “stock in trade” of 
an umbrella aud cane merchant, which had 
been suddenly induced ta sprout by some oc- 
cult influence, they nevertheless reminded her 
of the beauty of the season; and forthwith she 
remembered Putney, and the shrub-belted lawn 
Whieh streiched down to the Thames. The 
moineht was propitious ; she was free until the 
hour of dinner—she had neither made a new 
friend whom it was necessary to see at least 
once during the twenty-four hours, nor had she 
discovered an old intimate whoin it was neces- 
sary to hate; and she had, consequently, 
nothing of importance on her hands; while, 
fortunately, all the half-dozen coiffures were sa 
unbecoming, that everything like indecisior 
Was out of the question, and therefore they 
created no delay. 

‘“Take away all those horrors, Félicic, and 
order the open carriage fur Putney,” she said, 
suddenly ; “giving strict charge that it come 
round instantly.” 

The soubrette disappeared. 

“I slept wretchedly last night,” yawned 
Lady Madelaine when her waiting-woman re- 
entered; “T skall go alone; the fresh air from 
the river will refresh me.” 

“ But miladi will be ennuiée en route,” sug- 
gested Felicie in some surprise. 

“* No—I shall endeavor to sleep. Desire that 
the paper which contains Mr. Tilden’s last 
speech may be put into the landeau. Jervis 
will know which [ mean. Itis on impressment, 
or colonization, or the bread bill, or something of 
that sort. She will find it in one of the morn- 
ing rooms.” 

The waiting-woman rang for her deputy ; and 
having, in all probability, a project of ber own 
Which the absence of her lady would by no 
means tend to mar, very speedily arranged the 
new costume Which had so suddenly become 
necessary ; and iny mother then descended to 
the library to await the appearance of her equi- 
page. 

There was something very delicate and 
touching in Lady Madelaine’s idea of making 
tke eloquent speech of her husband the com- 
panion of her suburban excursion. It was 
wifely and womanly. But, alas! we have it 
upon record that the Princess Talleyrand, being 
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desirous on one occasion to do homage to the) to refuse me the pleasant cffice of remplaçant 19 
talent of Denon, by affecting an avquaintance | a torn gazette 1” 


with his writings, and unhappily confusing his 
name with that of Defoe, whose Robinson Cru- 
soe was one of the few books that she had ever 
really read, inquired, during a pause in the din- 
ner at which he was an honored guest Whom 
the prinee was anxious to conciliate, “ What 
had become of his man Friday?” and I am 
greatly afraid that, had any one been indiscreet 
enough to ask Lady Madelame, in her opera- 
box that evening, the actual subject of the atore- 
said burst of eloquence with which my father 
had electrified the Commons, and which shared 
her drive tu Putney, they must have contented 
themselves with an equally lucid description as 
that with which Felicie had previously been 
favored. 

The little impromptu excursion was delight- 
ful. The atmosphere, when once the close 
streets were left behind, was redolent of 
sweetness. The breeze came lovingly to the 
cheek and brow of my mother ; and she sank 
luxuriously upon her padded silk damask, and 
slept quietly; while Psyche, her favorite and 
petted spaniel, amused its ennui by tearing to 
pieces the printed record of my father’s parlia- 
mentary prowess. Suddenly, however, both 
were startled by the rapid galloping of a horse- 
man who appeared to be endeavoring to over- 
take the carriage; and the noise of whose ap- 
proach rendered the high-bred bays who drew it 
somewhat unmanageable. ‘Their uneasy move- 
ments dispelled Lady Madelaine’s slumber ; 
and, as she looked up suddenly, the first ob- 
ject upon whieh her eyes rested, was the 
scrupulously well-gloved hand of Lord Otter- 
ford, resting upon the side of the landeau. For 
the only time, perhaps, since they had been 
acquainted, my mother blushed instead of smil-’ 
ing her welcome ; for, unaceountable as it may 
seem, she had really wished to be alone for two 
or three hours; and, as it was a wholesome 
inelination which might have produced a good 
result, the more beneficial from its novelty, it 
was provoking enough that she was fated to 
disappointment. 

‘You are doubtlessly bound Putneyward, my 
dear Lady Madelaine, since I find you here?” 
he commenced, as he lifted his hat. ‘ Nothing 
was surely ever so pleasantly devised. | 
cauglit a glimpse of your equipage as I turned 
an angle of the road; and here I am ready to 
protect you in your rural reveries; and to pre- 
vent your running the chance of losing yourself 
so far from St. James’s, and becoming a novel’ 
spécimen of a demoiselle errante, without her 
Knight.” i 

“Iam not quite sure that I shall admit of 
yonr attendance,” was the languid reply ; “the 
day is so lovely, and I am so désæuvrée and ex- 
hausted that I really want rest—added to which 
I wished to say something civil to Mr. Tilden 
concerning his Wednesday night’s speeeh, which 
every one who meets me is perpetually com- 
plimenting me upon, and of which I have not 
read a word ; and I[ intended to skim it over in 
one of the lawn chairs; though that part of my 
plan is, I see, rendered abortive, Psyche having 
disposed of the paper in a manner more con- 
sonant to her own ideas of its value.” 

“ And do you actually intend to be so cruel as 


“| have, at all events, no seat to offer you 
here. Pysche must not have her airing spoilt 
by your presuming caprices.” 

“I submit. Haroun will walk quietly beside 
your triumphal car,” said Ottertord laugh- 
ingly, as he bent low over the neck of tis 
beautiful Arabian, whieh made a mute reply to 
his caresses. ‘Only promise that when you 
alight, you will not issue orders to your senes- 
chal to shut the gates upon me as | gain the 
bonndary of Eden.” 

My mother, half-pleased and half-annoyed, 
smiled again ; and then, throwing herself back 
in the corner of the carriage, closed her eyes, 
and affected to renew her reverie. She had 
nevertheless, not only no tear, but not even the 
most vague suspicion of Otterford’s real prinei- 
ples; but she was proud. She believed, in her 
heart of hearts, that she had never been de 
graded by the most idle breath of calumny. She 
felt satisfied that she was perfectly irreproach- 
able. How could it be otherwise? She was con- 
stantly in acrowd. She admitted no ¢ete-d-téle, 
and, therefore, if men of fashion chose to afficher 
themselves as her admirers under the eyes ot 
the public, the fault was wholly their own, and 
she had nothing whatever to do with it. She 
was, herself, perpetually en évidence ; made no 
mysteries; encouraged no penchants; main- 
tained ler own dignity ; never uttered a word 
of which her husband might not have been an 
auditor ; and -~—consequently — she defied the 
world ! 

It is to be supposed that my mother did not 
probe her conscience too deeply. All opera- 
tions are irksome and painful; a self-inflicted 
smart is never a favorite amusement with any 
of us. How then could it be imagined that 
a young and flattered beanty would submit to 


-writhe beneath such unprotitable and uninviting 


penance? And yet—as she remembered that 
she was on the brink of a lengthened tetc-a-/ete 
with Otterford amid the solitude of her subur- 
ban villa, visions of a score of Mrs. Grundys, 
with mob-caps and ruffles, sharp eyes, and shrill 
voices, rose upon her mental perception with 
appalling distinctness. But in the next instant 
she felt a contempt for her own weakness. 
Was she to suffer the idle and ignorant gossipry 
of a few ill-natured and (What was worse 
still) il-bred women, to control ber imove- 
ments, and to decide upon her motives. Sie 
replied to her own question by a laugh of 
mockery. 

And in five minutes more they reached the 
villa. 

‘« Never was there a more charming device 
than this marble basin filled with flac lotus, 
Lady Madelaine,” said Otterford, when he had 
handed my mother from the carriage, and, arm 
in arm, they had reaehed the river-tronl of the 
house : “ to me, a lawn like a green ba:ze cloth, 
without ornament or relief of any kind, is as in- 
sipid as a water suchet, or your dear friend 
Devereux’s wife.” 

“« H-u-m !” intonated my mother ; “ Į cannot 
quite agree to the position. A handsome lawn 
is always an agreeable object, and perfectly 
harmless, at all events.” 

“I stand corrected,” said the gentleman. 
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with mock gravity; “and beg to rescind my 
secon’ comparison ; for, according to your more 
correct view of the case, it does not by any 
means apply.” 

“Which object did it involve?” asked my 
mother, laughingly ; ‘the fish or ae ady!” 

“I am compelled to confess to the bella e 
cara.” 

“Surely you do not attempt to imply that 
Lady Devereux—” 

“Ts a woman, and a withering beauty? Yes, 
Ido. And did you, tair lady, ever know one 
such fraction of society who was not a viper? 
If you can conscientiously lay your hand upon 
your heart and say ‘Yes, then will I tell you, 
what, hefore such an avowal, I believe ta be an 
utter impossibility, and—” 

“And that is—?” 

“That you can really be in error as well as 
the rest of your sex.” 

The lady blushed, and said ‘Pshaw !” but 
she nevertheless accepted the compliment very 
calmly ; and as she seated herself under a wil- 
low, and motioned her companion to a chair 
beside her, she remarked quietly—‘I cannot 
account for the fact, but it is certain that you 
never did like poor Lady Devereux.” 

“Do you consider it remarkable that such 
should have been the case?” asked the genue- 
man, gathering up half a dozen loose stones 
from the gravel, and throwing them at regular 
ant slow intervals into the water. 

“ Most assuredly I do. She is so generally a 
favorite.” 

“There was a time when that circumstance 
alone would have sufficed to make me detest a 
woman,” was the incorrigible reply. 

“Paw truly absurd !” 

“Stall [ tell you to whom J am indebted for 
having cured me of the said absurdity 7” 

“You had better not, if it be a secret. You 
know the proverb, ‘Se i segreto é confideto, non 
è più segreto.’” 

“Ila, indeed ! is that your creed ?” demand- 
ed the gentleman, somewhat maliciously ; “1 
mustin that case answer you by another; ** Chi 
ben serra, ben apre.’” 

“ldo not understand you.” 

“No! and yet it is as fair Italian as your 
own.” 

My mother bit her lip, and turned aside. She 
felt displeased, although she scarcely knew 
wherelore. 

“Then you do not care to learn my myste- 
ry ?” pursued her companion. 

“ Jt can be matter of interest only to your- 
seli,” Was the chilling reply. 

“True, very true,” said Otterford, bitterly ; 
“T was to blame to imagine that it could be 
subject of concern to any other person; and [ 
should also have remembcred that [ am naw too 
old to play the coxcomb gracefully.” 

Lady Madelaine was no whit appeased. On 
the contrary, she became more irritable and 
uneasy than before. 

“And yet, it is just possible,” continued Ot- 
terford. “ Do not mistake me, Lady Madelaine ; 
I simply say it is just possible—that, in the pres- 
ent instance, you may nH have altogether pro- 
nounced an absolute verity. Indeed, I venture 
to affirm that, in this particular case, you have 
assuredly not done so; forit is to yourself that 


I am indebted for emancipation from this unjust 
and ungenerous prejudice.” 

“To me, my lord! You surely jest.” 

« By no means. At a moment like the pres- 
ent, when all my words are taken au grand 
séricuz, | want courage to presume so far.” 

« You are actually childish,” said my mother, 
forcing a smile. 

“I trust that childhood is too happy an age 
to know the miserable feeling with which F last 
spoke.” 

“ Again I repeat, Otterford.” said Lady Mad- 
elaine, hurriedly, but less coldly, “that I do not 
understand you.” 

“| begin to fear that you have never done 
so.” 

“« You are really inexplicable to-day—a per- 
fect sphinx. You profess to lowe the country, 
while you make, in truth, a miserable Cela- 
don.” 

“Ts that my fault?” 

“Most decidedly. Am TI to blame for this, 
also?” 

“I adopt your own words—most decidedly.” 

« You really put me beyond my patience.” 

*“ You have long tried the same experiment 
upon me.” 

Lady Madelaine gasped for breath. What 
could this mean? She felt that she was crim 
son; something told her that she ought to be 
displeased ; and she was intuitively conscious 
that she should at once terminate so singular a 
dialogue. She did not hesitate for a moment. 
She had, unfortunately, ordered luncheon as 
she alighted; and she saw at once that she 
had no plausible pretext for leaving the house 
witbout partaking of it; for she shrank from 
the idea that Otterford should suspect her 
alarm: and accordingly she rose as he ceased 
speaking, and complaining that the river-breeze 
had affected her head, proposed that they should 
return to take some refreshment, and order the 
carriage. 

The gentleman obeyed without utteriag a 
syllable; and, gravely offering his arm, they 
passed through the French doors into the din- 
ing-room, in utter silence. ; 

The movement of my mother was as natural 
as it was ill-judged. In her anxiety to escape 
from a continuance of so inauspicious a dia- 
logue, she forgot that the seat upon which she 
kad originally placed herself partially protected 
her: she could only be verbally annoyed, over- 
looked as was the lawn from the river on one 
side, and by the windows of the villa on the 
other; whereas, by entering the house, she 
rendered the solitude of her position infinitely 
more decided. If she were blinded to this fact 
by her increasing agitation, it is not, however, 
to be supposed that her companion was so com- 
pletely a novice as to be so likewise. He did 
not atteinpt to controvert the abruptness of her 
resolution, far which mark of consideration to- 
ward her she felt grateful; and she alinost be- 
gan to doubt if she had na been deceived by 
her own fears. She accordingly seated herself 
at the table with more calmness and self-pos 
session than she had expected; aud during the 
attendance of the servants, sustained a desul- 
tory conversation with her chance-guest with 
very commendable indifference. This was, 
however, fated to be somewhat shaken by the 
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intelligence that her coachman had discovered! 
a loose shoe upon one of the horses, which it 
Was necessary to secure before her return to 
town. Instinctively, in her first vexation, she 
glanced toward Otterford; but he did not ap- 
pear to have even heard the sotto roce commu- 
nication of the servant. He was busily em- 
played in arranging a nuiober of bread-crumbs 
which had been scattered beside his plate into 
a variety of miniature ramparts, extremely in- 
genious and imaginative. 

This, at least, was consoling; and Lady 
Madelaine, having desired that all possible 
haste mighl he made, saw the man depart with- 
out any visible feeling of misgiving She nev- 
ertheless retained her seat at the table, and for 
a moment remained silent; but, conscious of 
the awkwardness of such a silence at such a 
time, she suddenly affected great interest in 
the elaborate invention of the impromptu pro- 
fessor of fortification. 

“I was not aware,” she said, hurriedly, anx- 
ious only to break the stillness, “ that you were 
so skilful a master of the art of defence.” 

“It has long been necessary for me to en- 
courage the study,” replied Otterford, raising 
his large, earnest eyes to her face ; “ for during 
the last—I was about to say, fifteen years, but 
I dare not, as it would involve others beside 
myself—J have constantly been called upon to 
defend myself against misconstructions, disap- 
pointments, cold hearts, and malicious tongues.” 

“You really make me smile,” said Lady 
Madelaine, forcing a poor attempt at raillery. 
“Yon who are so thoroughly the enfunt gaté of 
the world—that were it not for half a dozen in- 
dividuals, who have evineed sufficient moral 
courage to doubt your perfectibility, you would 
at this moment be little better than unbearable.” 

“T am greatly indebted to their very kindly 
exertions,” was the retort; “and am possibly 
the most so to your ladyship for the formation 
of so notable a elzqgue of critics.” 

“By no means. ‘I only joined their ranks.” 

“From some well-reasoned conviction, I 
have no doubt; and perhaps with more cause 
than many who have enrolled themselves.” 

“I complain of nothing very heinous.” 

«And yet, upon consideration, you might 
have done so.” 

“I wished to be a generous opponent, and 
the more so, that I was conscious of being in a 
minority.” 

“I would much rather that you had shown 
resentment than cowardice.” 

“ Resentment ?” 

“Even so. Do you remember, Lady Made- 
laine, that I have known you for seventeen 
years?” 

“ Perfectly. Can no modern philosopher 
discover a means of staying the progress of 
time ?” 

“Can you recall the period,” pursued the 
gentleinan, regardless of the question, “ when 
you made your first appearance in society un- 
der the guardianship of that paragon of chape- 
rones, Lady Sinclair, with a face and form which 
set competition at defiance, and a heart as proud 
as it was pure? You may have forgotten it, 
but I never shall.” 

« And am I to resent your having known me 
at that happy time?” 
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* Yes, and no: in one respect you dare not 
hold me in displeasure, for you are well aware 
that I no sooner saw you than I became your 
devoted slave.” 

“A romantic appellation, truly, for the part- 
ner of a drawing-room flirtation !” 

“You are not ingenuous, Lady Madelaine 
Tilden; did your clever and careful aunt per- 
mit such ‘drawing-room flirtations,’ save where 
she thoroughly approved the possible results? 
I think not. Thus far I have, I trust, proved 
that I was worthy of your notice—of your 
triendship—of your companionship—for I was 
fully conscious of the value of the privilege 
which had been accorded to me; but although 
I enjoyed it long and intimately, and although I 
had not hesitated to afficher mysclf as the “de- 
voted slave (for I persist in maintaining my per- 
sonage) of the new idol; still, on the “death of 
Lady Sinclair, Reginald Otterford went on the 
Continent—a bachelor ; ; andthe Marguerite des 
Marguerites returned to the Highlands—Lady 
Madelaine Glenfillan.” 

“ My lord, you astonish me !” said my mother, 
haughtily. 

c “Nay, nay ; believe’ me that you mistake the 
term; I only remind you, nor should you take 
oifence at the frank confession which I am 
making of my sins. Look you; I have leveled 
one of my outworks in token of a first defeat. 
You had every reason and every right to expect 
au explanation at my hands.” 

“I am ata loss to know to what climax such 
a conversation, or almost, I might say, such a 
monologue as the present, is to tend 2?” 

“Simply to my own self-justification.” 

“It is perfectly needless, my lord. Nothing 
had ever passed your lips by which I was enti- 
tled to believe that you considered ‘yourself 
compromised; nor had lever given you the 
slightest reason to infer that you were other- 
wise than perfectly indifferent to myself.” 

Her companion quietly shook his head, as he 
again, With great composnre, fixed his eyes 
upon hers, which were flaming with insulted 
pride; and there was a strangely withering in- 
tonation in his voice, as he said—** You do not 
do yourself justice by such an assertion. Cus- 
tom has placed a padlock upon the lips of 
women, of which society keeps the key; but 
custom and convention, and even policy itself, 
can do no more than this, while human beings 
possess eyes, and hearts, and preferences. 
Either I was then beloved, or you were not the 
pure being before whom I poured out my wor- 
ship; and this I will not think. No, no—you 
could not at that early age have been a callous, 
cold, and calculating coquet—one of those heart- 
less and selfish triflers with the happiness of 
others, who have studied to a nicety how far 
they may make a traffic of a man’s feelings 
With safety to themselves. I would not over- 
throw the bright and beautiful visions of seven- 
teen years, to embrace so foul a creed for all my 
future hopes in life. You loved me, then, or 
there is no truth in nature !”’ 

My other silently laid her hand upon a silver 
bell beside her. She could not trust hersell to 
speak. The summons was instantly answered, 
and her inquiry for the carriage met by the in- 
formation that the hoise had not yet returned 
from the village forge. Poor Lady Madelaine 
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was not aware that the groom of Lord Otter- 
ford always obeyed the directions of his noble 
master to the leiter, and that he had accordingly 
subdued all symptoms of undue impatience on 
the part of her ladyship’s coachtnan in a way 
which did him honor. 

They were once more alone; and then, and 
not till then, the gentleman resumed the thread 
of his discourse. 

“This point conceded, then—for, in order to 
cast the responsibility of this cold parting wholly 
upon me, it is necessary that it should be so— 
may I not, in extenuation of my self-abnegatory 
offence, explain the cause which induced me 
to silence, where inclination, tenderness, and 
honor appeared to exact an explanation ?” 

“It were worse than idle to impose so un- 
gracions a task upon you,” said my mother, 
bitterly. “It was my want of fortune.” 

“Say rather that it was my own,” interposed 
Otterford, ‘*that it was my poverty—my debts 
—which closed my lips, and only left me the 
more keenly susceptible of my own uncalculat- 
ing and egregious folly ! Still, something whis- 
pered me that we should meet again, and I fled 
from London in order to retrench, and give 
myself room for hope when that meeting eame. 
We did meet again,” and a disdainful smile 
played for an instant round his proud lips; 
“but how !” 

‘Surely, my lord,” gasped my mother, “‘ you 
have forgotten that I am a wife!” 

“Forgotten it !” exclaimed Otterford, as he 
started trom his chair, and hegan to pace the 
room, with hasty and uneven steps. “Can I 
forget my own vitality? Can I forget that I 
have flung the whole tide of my affections on 
the thirsty sands? I pray you not mock me 
by such a supposition !” 

“What am I to reply to rhapsodies like 
these ?” faltered my mother. “ You take an 
ungenerous advantage of our momentary se- 
elusion, of which I have ever hitherto believed 
you incapable. Once more let me enjoin you 
to remember that I am a wife.” 

“ Yon are,” said her companion, pausing im- 
mediately beside her; * you are: the haughty 
and high-born daughter of Lord Glenfillan—the 
star of fashion—the heloved of all—the fair 
prize which so many were eager to win and 
wWear—had woven out a new and erratic des- 
tiny for herself before our second meeting caine. 
The peer’s danghter had become the wife of 
an obscure and nameless (for he was nameless 
then at least}—of an obscure and nameless 
commoner—the bright star had shot downward 
through the heavens—the idol had overthrown 
her own shrine—the prize had been awarded, 
none could understand wherefore, until the 
name of Lady Madelaine Tilden was tu be seen 
Written in diamonds and gold-dust in every re- 
sort of luxury and fashion. And yet—although 
I knew this—althongh } was compelled to ad- 
mit it to my own heart, still—” and, as he suf- 
fered the apparent mortification of his disap- 
pointment to earry him along by its impetuous 
violenee, he possessed himself of my mother’s 
hand: “stil was | fated to remain the victim 
of my blighted and unlucky passion. And now 
—nouw—when | have suffered the long martyr- 
duu of years—when f bave, if not patiently, 
at least guardedly, lived within the spell of 
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your resistless influence, with all my old hopes 
and aspirations still clinging closely about iny 
spirit—even now, will you not acquit me of 
either word, or look, or action, calculated to 
pain you?” i 

“ I could have done so this morning.” 

And have you not pronounced your own 
condemnation by thus acqnilting me? Can 
you venture to assert that you feel no self-re- 
proach at having permitted the perpetual] wor- 
ship of a devoted heart without one quickening 
pulse '—without one grateful feeling? kt can- 
not be—it shall not be!” and still retaining the 
captive hand, he flung himself on his knees 
before his quailing and speechless vietiin. * By 
heaven! you bave long known and understood 
the impulse upon which I acted: you offered 
no resistance to the exclusiveness of my atten- 
tions—either your heart or your vanity has 
spoken loudly for me, and I will not believe 
that it could be so pitiful an influence as the 
Jast, upon Which you cold!y saw fit to hinge my 
destiny. Why, then, noble and high-hearted 
woman, do you thus, year after year, persiet 
in playing the tyrant and the prude, when—” 

“ Enough, sir, enough !” exclaimed my moth- 
er, in a shrill whisper, and with quivering lips, 
as White as the hand which she proudly with- 
drew from his clasp; ‘‘you have said more 
than enough. I am sufficiently humbled. I 
have mistaken both you and myselt 1 will 
utter no reproach—I can find none which would 
suffice for so crne] and cowardly an attack. 
We meet henceforth as strangers ; aoil I now 
spurn you as I would cast a foul reptile from 
the folds of my veil.” 

As she ceased speaking, Lady Madclaine 
prepared to pass into the garden, a movement 
which her eompanion sprang froin his knee to 
prevent; and as she was in the act of placing 
her foot on the gravel, he seized her arın, ex- 
claiming—“ Do not hope it, madam, we part 
not thus !” 

« Fie—for shame, my lord,” said the lady, 
as she paused, and Jooked upon him with an 
eye as cold as stone, and a contemptuous simile, 
which made his pulses beat with liquid fire; 
« have you no mercy upon an unprotected wo- 
man? Am I to be subjected also to violence 
under my own roof?” 

There was a majesty in the magnificent hean 
ty and suppressed indignation of my mother, 
whieb did not fail in its effect even npon her 
dissolute companion. Without another effort to 
detain her, he removed his grasp; and, bowing 
stiffly, follawed her to the water's edge, where 
they stood for a few instants side by side in 
perfect silence, and it was, probably, no slight 
relief to either when Lady Madelaine’s carriage 
was announced. Lord Oitterford assisted her 
to enter it with as mach care and courtesy as 
he had shown on all farmer occasions; and 
then, hanghtily raising his,hat, he vaulted into 
the saddle, and galloped off in the direction of 
London, while my mother, burying herself as 
much as possible among her cushions, gave free 
way to her pent-up fcelings, and wept bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Ir is really curious, in after-life, to look back 
upon the various incidents hy which our past 
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imperious and overbearing temper. 
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existence has been diversified, and cven gov- 
erned in its great outline, or by which its inter- 
ests have been involved so iuextricably as to 
have operated even upon our most sacred and 
secret.relations ; and then to weave their ante- 
cedents aud their results into its checkered web, 
with the aid of time and experience. Episodes, 
incomprehensible at the moment of their intro- 
duction, fall quite naturally into their places 
during these reminiscent reveries, although 
they appeared at the instant of their occur- 
rence alike extraneous and impertinent ; and 
events, once considered as extraordinary and 
altogether gratuitous, prove tohave been only 
the natural result of a certain line óf conduct, 
and a certain succession of ideas, and to form 
no more than a regular link in the great chain 
of calculation and expediency. 

But enough of such reflections as these, 
which only serve to sadden the writer and to 
weary the reader, without making either the 
one or the other a jot the wiser. They might 
be all very well in the time of our great-grand- 
fathers, when people had much more leisure— 
when gentlemen made their wills before jour- 
neying from York to London, and dispatched 
bulletins of health te their anxious families at 
the close of every longer stage than usual— 
when ladies made one piece of tapestrywerk 
extend over a whole life—and young men 
served, like Jacob, seven years for their wives. 
Then, indeed, a grave thought or a serious ap- 
othegm might have been welcome, pour pas- 
ser = temps; but it is not so-with us; we, who 
are incessantly running after him, to hold him 
back, and seldom elutching even a single feather 
for our pains. Such being the case, I will at 
ance resume my narrative. 

By the way, this allusion to the said narra- 
tive reminds me that I ought to congratulate 
myself upon my original resolve to declare my- 
self guiltless of all design to perpetrate a novel. 
I never had any such intention. I ceuld not 
have done it if I would. I have attempted 
nething beyond my own personal history—and 
surely, fair ladies and formidable critics, I have 
a right to do that as I please? Nevertheless, | 
will pledge my faith willingly to be as veracious 
as a traveler, as conscientious as a money- 
lender, as self-denying as an alderman, and as 
prudent as a newly emancipated heir: and hav- 
ing volunteered thus much, let the ladies and the 
critics quarrel with me—if they can. 

Jt is scarcely necessary to remark that I knew 
nething of the adventure related in the last chap- 
ter for years after its occurrence ; and J was 
comparatively astonished by the receipt of a let- 
ter from my mother, which followed closely upon 
that of Mr. Tilden, to announce her intention of 
being his companion to Rooksley ; in order, as 
she said, to weleome the new-comers, and to 
judge by her own observation, in how far I had 
myself profited by the salutary solitude to which 
she had found it necessary to subject me, with 
a view to the correction of my unfortunately 
Had J been 


aware at the time of the actual cause of Lady 


Madelaine’s sudden solicitude, and her anxiety 


to absent herself from town, it is probable that 


l 


I should have been very differently affected. 
“Vere is a letter from our mother,” I said 
carelessly, as I laid it, open as it was, beside 
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my sister. “Read it; you will doubtlessiy 
tind it amusing ; and it will also gratify you to 
ascertain how perfectly your own quict and-re- 
served temperament will suit her. I quite 
prophesy already an alliance, both effensive 
and defensive. Only,” I added, as J turned to 
leave the room, “Į have one serious counsel 
to give yeu—be careful not te grow any taller !” 
And with these words, uttered with a laugh 
which expressed far more bitterness tkan pleas- 
antry, I disappeared. 

Lady Madelaine had adopted any other than 
a judicious mede of improving my natural dis- 
position. She had commenced upon a wrong 
system, and she had persevered in her error 
year after year with a tenacious fidelity, as 
little creditable to herself as it was mortifying 
to me. I was determined to show her this: 
and I could discover no method more effectual 
of so doing than that of exhibiting her letter to 
whomsoever might be supposed to take any 
interest in its contents. It was too late for 
me to be browbeaten into reformation. She 
had herself made a woman of the child, and the 
work of her own hands could not now be un- 
done. 

In about half an hour, Adela returned the 


‘letter through the hands of ny maid, carefully 


inclosed in an envelope, which I immediately 
redirected and dispatched to Lady Flora, as a 
solace to her sick-room : it was a becoming at- 
tention on my part; and as it was the first 
which I had found occasion to offer her, I had 
no doubt whatever of its being properly ap- 
preciated. On her return from her mission, 
charged with the acknewledgments of the inter- 
esting invalid, Joséphine made me her compli- 
ment on the happy intelligence contained in the 
letter of miladi. I inquired upon what premi- 
ses she presumed that its contents were so hy- 
peragreeable, when she naively replied that she 
had inferred as much from the eagerness with 
which Lady Flora had possessed herself of the 
packet, and the pleasure which beamed in the 
eyes of Mademoiselle Adèle, gue gagnoit éton- 
nantement à ceite petite mine éveillée. 

For a moment I had a sore struggle with my- 
self. There could be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of Joséphine’s report, simply because she 
could have no motive inthe present instance to 
suspect that my sister was triumphing in what 
she supposed to be my mortification ; and for a 
few instants I was mortified; less at the un- 
generous amusement of so near a relative, than 
at the idea that Lady Flora Glenfillan, the object 
of my supreme contempt and dislike, was the 
partner of her pastime. I was at first tempted 
to regret my mode of proceeding, and to blame 
myself for not having simply announced the 
appreaching advent of my mother, without am- 
pliation or comment of any kind ; but this was 
a mere transitory weakness, which my pride 
soon enabled me to conquer. I had a higher 
aim than that of striving to shine in the eyes ot 
a Lady Flora. She was to be my conipanion 
for months—perhaps for years. The trial for 
mastery between us had commenced on the 
very evening of her arrival. I felt, moreover, 
that I must brave the combat alone ; while she 
had a stanch and a subtile ally in my sister, and 
might, for aught that I could determine, soon 
find a second in my own friend, Lady Q' Halle 
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ran, whose leaning toward Adela had already 


become palpable ; but, although it nay be true | 
enough, as a general principle, that a pesee|the school-room in negatives. 


grossu divora il piccolo, still 1 Was conscious of 
a power within myself which would in every 
case preserve me from the risk of becoming so 
very small a tish as to move among wy ever: 
sares without troubling the water. 

Ali these thoughts swept rapidly through: my 
brain, and my resolutions were instantly taken. 
l at once felt that I] must be consistent or my 
cause Was lost; and accordingly I again dis- 
patched iny soubrette to Lady Flora’s apartment, 
to request the restoration of the letter, Which I 
was anxious Lo forward, Without loss of time, to 
Lady O'lfalloran, lest the expected visit of my 
mother should interfere with any of her arrange- 
ments. As! had foreseen, my message created 
what is, in the present day, denominated a 
“ great sensation.” The invalid insisted that 
Josephine had committed some grand mistake. 
«jt was no’ that possible,” she declared, 
“that the lassie could purpose to du onything 
sae awfu'! Why, it was a clean shaming uv 
lier own proudfu’ nature—and she would advise 
her—” 

What the valuable counsel would have been, 
and in what degree it might have operated upon 
my deterinination, it is impossible to decide, as 
she liand of my sister, pressed heavily upon the 
arm of the eager orator, arrested her utterance 
at the critical moment; while, in a calm and 
low tone, she said quietly, ‘‘ Forgive me, my 
dear aunt; but had Eveleen believed that she 
required advice upon this extraordinary occa- 
sion, she Woulll, in all probability, have asked 
it of yourself. She has not done so: and 
believe me, that it is far too good to be flung 
away, as it most decidedly would be, in this 
case.” 

“ A’ weel, a’ weel,” replied the aunt; ‘wil- 
fu’ Woman maun ha’ her way,’ as the poet says. 
Give the lass the letter, and gude luck go wi' 
it! It’s a rampaging scrawl, to say the best 
omit? 

In five minutes it was on its way to the 
Hall. 

The morrow was the day appointed for my 
own visit to the kind-hearted widow, but I had 
ceased to lvok forward to it with pleasure, Like 
the skeictom of the Egyptian banquets, the 
presence of my incomprehensible sister would 
sullice, as I well knew, to poison my enjoy- 
ment. It was ta me like the coupling of the 
dead man and the living one in the German 
story; and the simile was the more perfect 
that Adcla appeared wholly heedless or uncun- 
scious uf the atlnuyance of our compulsatory 
union; while to myself it was hateful. Had I 
possessed one feeling or sentiment in conmon 
with iy sister, | might have looked forward tu 
brighter and better times; but, unhappily, the 
solitary sympathy which had ever existed be- 
tween us had served only to sunder us in heart 
and spirit. We had each been brought up to 
despise the other—vour earliest jealousies had 
taken the same direction, and had been quick- 
ened and nourished until they had become as 
bitter as the waters of Marah, and as numer- 
ous as the sands of the African desert. In my 
own case, other feelings no less hostile had 
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future hate. My sister had always been dee 
scribed tu me by the autucrats of he nursery and 
She was not 
handsome; she Was not ageomplished ; she 
was not fashionable ; she was a mere wilt, sun- 
freckled, ignorant child of the hilis, without 
either tournure or pretensions. 

` At first I was shocked, and even sorry for the 
poor neglected girl; then I proceeded to hope 
that she would remain at Glenfillan all her life, 
lest by approaching town, and undergoing the 
inspection of my mother’s “set,” she should 
disgrace not only herself, but me. And why 
could she not remain there? Glenfillan might 
also be considered her birth-plaée. At all 
events, it was her home, and it would be so 
easy for her to marry there! With her name, 
and her fortune, she could assuredly captivate 
some Highland chief, with a kilt, and a coek’s 
feather in his bonnet, who would forgive her 
want of beauty in consideration of the “ siller ;” 
and never be aware of her want of education. 
Decidedly she had no business in England. This 
was the second phase of my vision; but the 
third was not slow in its succession. Adela 
might have no partiality for kilts and coek’s 
feathers ; and, as she grew older, might be in- 
considerate enough to assert her rights; and, 
as in dear, righteous old England, there are no 
convents for the reception of refractory young 
ladies, the claiin could not ultimately be neglect- 
ed. Inthis case, she must appear in the world— 
she must share at once both iny aristucyatic 
home and my brilliant destiny—that is, in as 
far as, under all her disadvantayes, the world 
would permit her to do su; and this reflection 
was to me insufferable. 


—> 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AccusTomep even from my babyhood to be 
the toy of the saloon and the tyrant of the 
sehovl-room—to be caressed and flattered, in- 
dulged and petted, I was indebted only to the 


occasional caprices of Lady Madelaine for re- , 


membering from time to time that I°was mor- 
tal; and for the last two years even the whims 
alluded to had considerably augmented my self- 
esteem, for I had discovered the valuable secret 
of my mother’s jealousy —of her dread of 
rivalry fram her own daughter; and this knowl- 
edge was not calculated to teach me hutnility. 

That I casily imbibed the belief that Lady 
Madelaine was not alarmed altogether cause- 
lessly, I have already shown. I knew that she 
had passed her thirticth year; and to a girl of 
fifteen, she seemed indeed to be growing old 
enough to abdicate her throne. To whom, then, 
could she more fitly resign it than to her own 
danghter! Her diseourtesies, therefore, as I 
readily decided, grew out of a weak vanity, 
which it was my duty to pity rather than to 
despise ; and I gave it my conimiseration ac- 
cordingly, and only appreeiated mysell the more 
highly for my generosity. It was, probably, 
very difficult for a eci-devant beauty, and an 
acknowledged leader of fashion, to grow old 
gracefully. Thero must be something revolting 
in “the first gray hair” and the first inciptent 
wrinkle ; all this I was quite capable of feel- 
ing; and I had not met my mother for so long 


bleniled themselves with this first principle of|a period that I actually felt nervous when I re- 
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flected on the effect which might be produeed 
upon her When We once more stood face to face, 
scanning the traces left by time on either side 
during our separation. Poor Lady Madelaine ! 
I knew beyond a doubt that I no longer wanted 
more than a couple of inches to be precisely the 
same height as herself. I had placed this point 
beyond dispute, by making Joséphine, on the 
first day of every month, mark my exact meas- 
urement upon the wall of my room with a pen- 
ciled line. I was equally aware that I had 
also improved in beauty, and that, even if not 
yet quìte so handsome as my mother, I was at 
least fifteen years younger; while the very 
time which was daily paling her roses would 
only serve to shower their leaves upon me. 

All these were pleasant thoughts, and pecu- 
liarly characteristic of my nature. I was born 
with a loving heart; but my affections had 
either been trifled with, or repulsed—and yet 
not altogether so, for to two persons, at least, 
I had been dear—my father and Emily Vernon ; 

but of the first I had seen far too little to be 
‘enabled to return or to appreciate his tender- 
ness, while the considerate kindness of poor 
Emily had been circumscribed by the tyranny of 
My mother. Under these cireumstanees, my best 
and holiest feelings had been flung back uponme; 
and, profiting by the example continually before 
my eyes, young as I was, I had taken refuge in 
‘coquetry ; and my reader is already aware that I 
trifled with this new pastime until I subjected 
‘myself to severe mortification; and became, 
moreover, conscious that it had left behind it a 
deeper feeling of regret and tenderness in my 
own bosom than I could easily shake off, even 
had I endeavored to overcome it, which was far 
from being the case. I have said nothing for a 
long time of Devereux; but it must not be sup- 
posed that Thad forgotten him. It was the only 
jromantic page in the little volume of my life; 
and I dwelt upon it unceasingly. 
| Poor commonplace probability waged but un- 
(equal war against my girlish vanity; I would 
[not believe it possible that he had forgotten me. 
I must some day be released from my present 
jstate of exile, and produced in the world. My 
‘mother and Lady Devereux were still insepa- 
jrable ; and it was consequently evident that our 
jrenewed meeting could not be prevented for- 
ever. It was a subject of unceasing regret to 
‘me that I had no one to whom I could speak of 
jhim, and to whom I could explain all the energy 
‘and constancy of my feelings. 1 was too proud 
to make a confidant of Joséphine ; I dared not 
venture to trust the sympathy of Lady O’Hal- 
loran, for she Would, in all probability, have 
made a jest of my anxiety, and even considered 
‘it her duty to lay the matter before my father. 
jl was utterly and hopelessly alone with my se- 
secret; and it weighed the more heavily upon my 
heart in eonsequence. 
| My sister? Ay, there indeed I might have 
jfound a friend, a counselor, a confidant, had 
‘she been any other than Miss Adela Tilden; 
but, nnder the present circumstances, there was 
‘no prospect of such a solace. 
| Never was gray-haired natron more imprac- 
ticable than my sister; cold, silent, and self- 
centered, there was not a grain of romance in 
her composition. She had never, since her ar- 
‘val, displaced a single novel on the shelves; 
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her conversation Was a string of axioms and 
aphorisins ; Pygmalion might have worn out 
all his tools upon her, and she never wonld 
have breathed, thoogh his impious daring had 
wrapped the world in flames. 

Still, despite these reflections and convictions, 
the idea continued tohaunt me. Adela was so 
young, and a young heart is naturally so prone 
to take an interest in every history of affection. 
Nay, who could say that such a confidence as 
this might not lessen the distance between us? 
Thus argued my eager inclination to ease my 
overburdened heart, by sharing its load with 
another; and accordingly I began to watch my 
sister closely, in order to encourage every gitm- 
mering manifestation of feeling or interest on 
her part; but I might as soon have awaited 
light and fire from the piled-up ashes of an ex- 
tinguished conflagration. Sometimes I became 
angry with myself for being so weak as to an- 
ticipate such a result—at others I pitied her 
impassibility, and felt that no lute could sound 
until its cords were struck ; and this, in Adela’s 
case, Was clearly impossible. 

In this wavering mood of mind I was. pre- 
pared to sacrifice my own feelings and ideas 
during our visit to the Hall, to which I have al- 
ready alluded; and I so far succeeded in at 
least accomplishing their concealment, that on 
our’ departure thence, Lady O’Halloran drew 
me apart, and warmly congratulated me upon 
the victory which I had obtained over myself 
in my altered and less authoritative manner 
toward my sister. 

** Depend upon it, my dear child,” she said, 
warmly, “ you are working out your own hap- 
piness as well as hers. How shall I rejoice 
the affectionate and anxious feelings of your 
father by this joyful intelligence! Your heart 
is good, Eveleen; it must suffer from your er- 
rors, for I am perfectly convinced that you are 
quite conscious of them, even at the very mo- 
ment of their committal; you owe them rather 
to your age, and to your peculiar education, 
than to your nature. In order to be all for 
which you were originally intended, my love, 
let me now enfreat you to make a yet mightier 
effort over yourself than you have even done 
within these last few weeks; abjure, and not 
only abjure, but repair them all. Open up the 
treasures of your really loving heart to Adela. 
You will one day learn how precious a treas- 
ure is the affection of an only sister. Yours 

has a thousand good qualities; but, even if she 
‘had a thousand faults, so that they were merely 
involuntary, and that she regretted them: when 
committed, you should gconsider yourself only 
the more compelled to s&lain and comfort her. 
Come, my dear Eveleen, and promise me, here 
in my arms, and upon my heart, that you will 
use all your most tender influence to make her 
happy. From what you tell me, and from what 
I had myself ascertained, her guardian aunt is 
ill-calculated to be either an appropriate com- 
panion or a judicious guide. You have it in 
your power to be both. Be to her then a fond 
sister and a firm friend. You will do this, will 
you not?” 

“Alas! you seek to compel me to a Hercu- 
lean task,’ I said, sadly; ‘would she only 
meet me half-way, I should have cuurage to 
make the attempt.” 
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‘‘In that case it would require none,” in- 
sisted my warm-hearted monitress ; ‘but you 
expect success too soon. Redouble your at- 
tempts to overcome her coldness, and your 
merit will only be the greater when it is con- 
quered: that she will resist it-resolutely for a 
time assure yourself, for you must feel that the 
poor elild has much to forgive.” 

“ But not to forgive me, Lady O'Halloran?” 

“ You are in error, Eveleen. Are not all the 
preferences—all the outlay—all the cares which 
have been so profusely lavished upon yourself, 
and so grudgingly bestowed upon her—all the 
superiority which you have assumed—are these 
not wrongs in which you have, voluntarily as 
well as involuntarily, borne apart? and are not 
these likely to fester in a young, fresh heart, 
unconscious of evil? J have no doubt she has 
made you feel that she has not borne them all 
Without a pang. Such conduct would have 
been sublime, and whe would dare to expect 
sublimity from a girl of thirteen years of age: 
Iam equally convinced that she will be long, 
very long, before she can overcome their with- 
ering eflects, or cease to show you that they 
still rankle in her mind; but this should only 
stimulate you to greater concessions; and re- 
member that it is the province of the happy to 
heal the wounds of those who suffer, and that 
the sufferer should be met by kindness, forbear- 
ance, and the most delicate demonstrations of 
affection.” 

As she ceased speaking, Lady O’Halloran 
embraced me affectionately, while I wept from 
a mingled feeling which I did not seek to 
analyze. This judicious friend affected to mis- 
take the motive of my emotion ; she congratu- 
lated me upon my worthy sympathy in the past 
sorrows of my sister, and my evident intention 
to terminate them ; and then hastily,but clearly 
explained to me the line of conduet which she 
would advise me to pursue. I whispered out 
my determination to follow it up to the letter 
upon her bosom, making but one reservation. 

«Permit me only, my friend,” I said hur- 
riedly, “to leave everything MD its present state 
and to make no demonstration, until after the 
Visit of our parents. When we are again alone, 
I will apply myself resolutely to this formidable, 
and, | fear, hopeless undertaking.” 

“J can admit of no such moral cowardice, my 
Eveleen,” was her calm reply; ‘‘every hour 
of supineness is an hour lost, which you may, 
hereafter, bitterly regret. I will not give you 
a day’s respite—not an hour's. The ascend- 
ency Which you will have gained over yourself 
and your own egotism, before the arrival of Lady 
Madclaine and Mr. Tilden, will strengthen you 
to recommence a trial, which will be no longer 
in its first infancy. Their visit may be delayed, 
even deferred; in short, trust not to cireuin- 
stances in so holy a duty, but to yourself.” 

Her firmness, aided by my own secret wish, 
deterinined me at once. I was, moreover, great- 
ly agitated at the moment; nor could I bear to 
let her feel that I was less generous than she 
had belicved. 
position, and promised all she wished. 

My first attempts at conciliation and friend- 
ship were not, however, successful. Adela 
was tuo far-sighted to believe fur an instant that 
I had sa suddenly changed my nature. She 
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I accordingly withdrew my cf- | 


suspected a snare, or at least imagined a weak- 
ness and inconsistency of character which 
irritated her, and put her upon the defensive. 
Every look of kindness which I turned upon 
her she studiously avoided; my most concil- 
iatory words were unanswered, or only induced 
a reply so cold, and dry, and formal, that it 
froze me to the soul; while, by a strange coin- 
cidence, ÍI became in my turn embarrassed and 
timid in her presence, and divested myself un- 
consciously of my natural arrogance. How- 
ever much I might gain in the opinion of a third 
person by this extraordinary transformation, it 
never produced even a momentary effect upon 
Adela, while it made me absolutely unhappy. 
I did not know myself. I had not even the 
consolation of feeling that I was doing right, 
for I was burdened with the everlasting con- 
sciousness that my present conduct sprang 

from no impulse, was actuated by no principle 

of my own; but that I was a mere puppet, and 

that the “res by which I was moved were in 

the hands of another. I was nothing more than 

an awkward and inexperienced actress, saying 

what was “set down for me,” and Ft te part | 






at every instance to sacrifice myself to the part | 
which | represented. 
Often did I indulge in bitter reveries on my ~ 
extraordinary and irksome position. Often did 
I repeat to myself that ogni medaglia ha il suo 
rovescio. I was undergoing this moral misery, 
to reclaim the heart of Adela. But would it 
consent to be reclaimed? Would it ever ex- | 
change its haughty indifference fur the thraldom 
of a sister’s regard? Ani, alas! seldom, very | 
seldom, could I compel myself to answer “ yes.” | 
Why, then, should I any longer tamely under- | 
go this martyrdom, which made me a stranger — 
even in my home? I can scarcely answer the 
question. Suffice it, that IT remembered my 
promise to Lady O'Halloran, and also that [had 
never yet compelled myself to any measure in 
which iy pride had suffered me 10 fail through i 
my own weakness. l 
This remark reminds me, that the letter of f 








Lady Madelaine, which I had forwarded to the 
Hall, had been received by its inistress with a | 
full appreciation of the feeling which had in- 
duced me to send it. She well knew my 
haughty disposition, and that I would rathet 
brave the little world about me than shun its © 
blame. She first chided me jestingly, but took 
an after-opportunity of pointing out the danger i 
and impolicy of such a proceeding, and earnestly | 
entreated ine never to repeat it. 
Had I only possessed such a friend a few 
years earlier! But, alas! this is an implied 
excuse for my past faults, which at the present 
day. I should be too proud and toa just to make. 
Let ine rather remember in my old age, that, 
whatever may have been the errors of those | 
around me, I was, nevertheless, my own worst . 


= 
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enemy. It is so easy to invitate when both 

egotism and vanity are gratified by the mimicry. 
But, to recur for a moment to my new state | 
of existence, J can, upon looking back, frankly | 

uvire My conviction, that either my health or 
my will must have yielded before the stoicism | 
of ny sister and my own internal stiuggle, had | 
it been fated to endure much longer. It was | 
not—it wag fearfully and fatally abridged ! i 
- —- | 
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CHAPTER XX. 


.imE, Meanwhile, continued its heavy course. 
Day afier day sank intonight. Lady Flora had 
declared herself, at last, to be convalescent ; 
and descended tothe drawing-room, closely 
enveloped in the Glenfillan tartan, to the great 
amusement of that portion of the establishment 
whoin she dignified by the appellation of ‘ the 
flunkies.” Nor had she made her second ap- 
pearance without a firm resolution to assert her 
privileges as the temporary mistress of the 
mansion. Her orders and hber lectures, ere long, 
became infinite. For a time [I ventured to op- 
pose her distasteful and ungentlewomanly in- 
novations, but she met me with the glance of a 
vixen, and the accents of a shrew, and against 
these 1 conld not condescend to contend. I 
then ventured upon expostulation, but my failure 
Was signal; and after these efforts to save the 
respectability of poor Rooksley, I abstained from 
all comment or expostulation, to the great 
astonishinent and mauifest disappointment of 
Lady Flora, who had evidently anticipated a long 
anil exciting course of domestic warfare. 

Before the arrival of Lady Madelaine’s Scotch 
connection I had been constantly annoyed by 
Intimations from the housekeeper that the under- 
servants were, one and all, threatening to leave 
my father’s service, unless they were allowed 
at stated periods to replace those in tewn—the 
quiet uniformity of Rooksley not suiting either 
their volatile spirits or their social habits. 
These terrible announcements had, as will be 
believed, never disturbed my equanimity for a 
Moment. My universal reply was expressive 
of the neccesity of their communicating their 
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no one heard a syllable of the noble maiden’s 
harangue. When she sought to enter the but- 
ler’s sanctum, he accidentally let a basket of 
plate fall upon her right foot, which, from some 
cause or other, was peculiarly susceptible to 
contact with any hard substance; and, while 
she was leaning against the wall, and writhing 
with pain, he quiekly locked the deur of the 
room, and, putting the key in his pocket, walked 
away. 

When the victim of his obstinacy had in some 
degree recovered from the shock she had re- 
ceived, she next attempted an inroad upon the 
kitchen, where she was received by the cook 
bearing a greasy spit, with which, as she crossed 
the floor, she brushed violently against her un- 
welcome visitor ; but the Gleufillan tartan was 
proof against all such unctuous contact; and 
the resolute spinster stood her ground, until 
men and maids rushed in a phalanx through 
the open door; and the unfortunate reformer 
was so unmercifully hustled, jostled, and run 
over, that she was glad to make good her re- 
treat to her legitimate sphere of action. 

I shall never forget her when she reéntered. 
I dare not venture to describe her appearance. 
Suffice it that 1 burst into an involuntary fit of 
laughter, se undisguised and so genuine, that I 
believe it obtained for me her life-long hatred. 
My sister looked at her for a moment without 
the movement of a muscle, and then calmly 
continued her work. 

Habit is assuredly all-powerful, or J am con- 
vinced that Adela, stoic as she seemed, must 
have laughed as I did at the coinical effects of 
Lady Flora’s foray. 

Baffled, but not defeated, the resolute lady 


iscoutents to Mr. Tilden; and fora time I had’ returned on the morrow to the charge; but, as 


hea no more of the kitchen rebellions. 


Now, she had, on the first onslaught, encountered 


owever, the case was indeed changed—there | such bitter perils, she saw fit, on her second 


Was no more stagnation in the house. 


Lady | essay, to remember that ‘ discretion is the bet- 


“lora comınenced by papering and bagging up ter part of valor ;” and feeling, no doubt, that 
very remain of ornamental furniture left in| the pantries and sculleries were hopelessly 


ooksley. 


She even invaded the apartments | closed against her, she assumed a more digni- 


f my father; but ] no sooner discovered this, | fied position, and summoned the delinquent 
han causing,cvery remnant of rag and paper’ housekeeper to the breakfast-room, where she 
vith which she had desecrated them to be in-| was duly apprised that Lady Flora would, in 
tantly removed, I turned the master-key which , future, herself regulate the supplies of both the 
gave admittanee to the whole suite, and never | upper and lower tables; and that Mrs. Locks- 


gain suffered it to pass from my own posses- 
ion. 

Sa far, the Rooksley servants cared little for 
he innovations of Lady Fora, who now appear- 
pa to be really in her element ; the only person 
who was annoyed and inconvenienced being 
nyself; for Adela sat by, perfectly unmoved, 
ike one accustoined to similar proceedings, and 
or Whom they possessed neither intérest nor 

indrance. Lut when, having made everything 
ibout ler Wear as wretched an appearance as 
i Was capable of assuming, the thrifty Scotch 
aady condescended to descend to the servants’ 
pall, to conimence her reformation in that 
rivileged department, matters at once became 
lesperate. She had atready once or twice been 
eard to mutter between her teeth at the dinner- 
able something about “ awfu’ extravagance ;” 
nd consequently the whole establishment, each 
eing interested in the question, were fully pre- 
jared for the assault. Lady Flora talked loud, 
at the housekeeper talked still louder, and 
precisely at the same moment, and consequently 


| 


ley must be responsible for all additional outlay 
which might occur from her want of obedience 
to the mandate issued for her observance. ‘The 
worthy soul looked absolutely petrified with 


‘horror and mortification for a few seconds, but 


she soon rallied sufficiently to say that slie was 
not sure that she had understood her ladyship, 
for she did not speak Scotch; nor, indeed, for 
that matter, did any servant in the house; bus 
she was sure, froin the orders she had received 
from her own lady, that Lady Madelaine ‘Tilden 
had’ never entertained an idea that her ladyship 
would demean herself by meddling with the 
housekeeping. 

This perfectly respectful, but stinging rejoin 
der, told in two ways, and I saw a burning spot 
of red mount t? the brow of Lady Flora, while 
her lips turned blue with suppressed rage. She 
struggled resolutely against it, however; anè 
contented herself by remarking that she expect 
ed obedience, and not argument. 

“But, Miss Tilden—Miss Eveleen’”—com 


_menced the excited guardian of the kcys. 
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I merely waved my hand to silence all refer- 
ence to myself. My disgust was too great for 
me to venture any atlempt at utterance. 

“ But pray, my dear young lady, for my sake, 
for all our sakes, do remember that when my 
Fynored Jady is absent, you are the mistress of 
ihe house—” persisted Mrs. Locksley. 

I was still silent; but not so the thrifty daugh- 
ter of Glenfillan. In words infinitely more 
energetic than eloquent, the dismayed and de- 
posed funetionary was ordered to leave the 
room on the instant; and she obeyed with most 
undignified alacrity, evidently more from be- 
wilderment of inind than from any intention of 
acquiescence to the will of her new tyrant. 
Throughout the whole scene I had suffered bit- 
terly. Wounded pride, suppressed indignation, 
and withering.contempt, had each, in turn, 
swelled my heart almost to bursting. I felt 
that Rooksley and its inhabitants would be- 
come the fable of the neighborhood. The 
world, ever ready to seize the malicious side 
of every question, would reluctantly admit the 
possibility that any guest, however closely con- 
nected with the mistress of the house, could 
permit herself to interfere with its domestic 
economy. It would, therefore, he believed that 
all the steps so authoritatively and unceremo- 
niously taken by the new inmate, had been 
suggested by my mother herself; and the 
haughty Lady Madelaine, who had borne her- 
self so proudly, towards the first families in the 
county, would be mixed up in legends of fam- 
ished housekeepers, and exasperated under- 
lings. I was, in short, so thoroughly excited by 
Lady Flora’s presumption, exhibited as it was, 
moreover, with the coarsest vulgarity, that, as 
I chanced to glance toward the unmoved and 
immovable Adela,. who, flung back in an arm- 
chair, Was calmly amusing herself with a vol- 
ume of Florian’s Pastorals, I could have torn 
the book from her hand, and hurled it to the 
other extretnity of the apartment. 

My reader may possibly feel some surprise 
that, suffering so acutely as I did from what 
was passing before my eyes, I did not retire to 
my own room, and shut out so painful a spec- 
tacle. It would have been cuntrary to my na- 
ture to have inade sa undeniable a demonstra- 
tion of cowardice. There was something in 
the self-gratulatory and magnificent deportment 
of the lady who now ruled Rooksley, which 
convinced me that the despieable drama was 
not yet played out; and I resolved to remain, 
in order to ascertain how far the disgrace of 
my parents was to extend. I remarked that 
the keen gray eye of Lady Flora had been sev- 
eral tiines turned earnestly towards me since 
the exit. of Mrs. Locksley, and I felt convinced 
that she was anxious to see it succeeded by 
my own. brave matters as she might, she 
could not conceal that I was de trop; and I was 
glad of it. I accordingly seated myself more 
comimodiously in my chair, and took up a daily 
paper which was lying on the table beside me. 
She saw at once that there was no hope of my 
disappearance ; and lost not a moment in as- 
serting her supposed power over myself in con- 
sequence. 

“Ring the bell, Eve-leen,” she said abruptly. 

Į neither moved nor looked up. 
“ Do ye no" hear me, Miss ‘Tilden 1 
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“Yes, madam,” I answered, in a calm voice, 
as I deposited the paper once more upon the 
table, and looked her demurely and steadily in 
the face. 

“ Then, why did ye no’ ring the bell when I 
desired ye?” 

« Because I only obey the orders of those : 
who have a right to give them. Had you made 
a request, madam, I might possibly have com- 
plied with it.” 

“The Lord he gude unto me !” exclaimed the 
irate lady ; “things are come to a pretty pass, 
indeed, when a set-up miss will no’ obey her 
own aunt!” 

“You are not my aunt, Lady Flora Glenfil- 
lan,” I replied haughtily ; ‘* 1 have already, upon 
a former occasion, explicitly made this known 
to you. None of the blood of the Macspleu- 
chans runs in my veins.” 

“ And ye obstinately refuse to do as I desire 
ye? Ye will no’ ring the bell?” ‘ 

“T absolutely refuse—I will not.” 

Lady Flora groaned aloud ; and then, abruptly 
reverting to my slighting remark on her-faimily, 
she said, With a sneer which appeared to he the 
most natural expression of her countenance, soy 
instantly and easily did it settle itself upon her 
shrewish features, ‘* Ye'll be telling us soon, I 
suppose, Miss Eve-leen Tilden, that the young 
lady opposite is no’ your sister.” 

“I never amuse myself by useless fallacies, 
and far less by direct untruths, madam ; and I 
am well aware that, by the aeeident of birth, 
Adela and myself bear the relationship yo 
mention. Iam aware that we are the children 
of the same parentg, and consequently as I 
have just remarked—by birth at least—sisters.” 

I had emphasized my reply as markedly as | 
could ; and I detected a quick glance and a ner 
vous movement in Adela, which, for an instant. 
led me to hope that I had provoked a rejoinder. 
but I deceived myself. In the next moment” 
she sat calm and still, with her eyes once more 
riveted on the Pastorals. ; 

« Hech, sirs! here's wonderft’ condescen — 
sion,” ejaculated the worsted enemy, grasping 
the leathern arms of her chair and lifting her 
self half out of it, only to regain her seat with i 
sudden jerk mightily unpoetieal in sound. ‘ Al 
earl’s daughter is no’ grand enough for the g 

i 
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start queans o' the present day ; and me loukes 
up to at my own place as a leader! 
like that, o° my conscience.” 

Then, after a momentary silence whieh I ha. 
felt no inclination tn break, she exclaimed, wit 
a startling vehemence which made me sprin 
in my chair— | 

“Ring the bell, Adela.” € 

_* Yes—aunt,” said the young lady thus gent! 
apostrophized ; and having comple! with th” 
command, she demurely resumed her seat. € 

A servant instantly appeared. i 

“I wish to speak with Mr. Bottlemore—it 
stantly,” said the prima-donna. 

The man bowed, and withdrew ; but not be 
fore I had detected a roguish smile playin 
about his lips. 

The precise and polite butler made his ay 
pearance within five minutes, during whic 
time no word had been spoken in the breaktas 
room. 

Lady Flora leaned forward in her chair, ar’ 


It's wise 
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returned his punctilious salutation with an 
elongaiory motion of her chin. She evidently 
feit herselt at that moment in a very responsi- 
ble and digaiticd position. Not another mvo- 
ment was lost. In the same masterly style in 
which she had discussed with poor, discomfited 
Mrs. Locksley, the peculiarly agreeable and 
well-chosen subject of cookery, 
e all the way 
From soup to fondu and souflé; 
althongh, to quote once more the same witty 
poet, the busy lady could 


scarcely tell 
A Salmi froma Bechamelle,” 


and bewildered my mother's good and clever 
housekeeper quite as much in ber turn, by talk- 
ing of “ bannocks,” and ‘“ griddlecakes,” and 
other delicacies of her highland table, not 
omitting the popular “ stirabout, os which she 
had been preeminently anxious to introduce 
into the Rooksley kitechen—even after the same 
fashion did she proceed to question, and to di- 
rect staid Mr. Bottlemore, my father’s especial 
favorite. 

« Nothing but port and sherry at the upper 
table, did 1 understand your ladyship to say ?” 
asked the demure voice; “even in the event 
of guests.” 

“Do I no’ speak plain, sir?” was the coun- 
ter-question. 

« Most assuredly, my lady ; your ladyship’s 
voice is very distinctly audible; a trifle of difti- 
culty there may be, perhaps, in the expression 
of your ladyships meaning occasionally ; but 
with patience and attention on my part, that 
may, without doubt, be gvercome.” 

Lady Flora looked delightfully mystified. 
With all his polite placidity of countenance and 
demeanor, she evidently had a suspicion that 
Mr. Bottlemore was laughing at her. As for 
me, I could have knighted him on the spot, had 
J been a sovereign, and worn a sword. Under 
my actual circumstances, I was obliged to con- 
tent myself by sitting sitent, and playing with 
the poker. 

Let her impression have been what it might, 
however, befure she next spoke, the great agi- 
tator had made up her mind to pacific measures 
for the moment; and when the sly old man 
inquired, with a profonnd inclination, whether 
her ladysbip had any further orders for him be- 
fore he withdrew, she put the finishing stroke 
to her firancial arrangements by strictly forbid- 
ding all wine, of whatever description, at the 
housekeeper’s table. 

Bottlemore smiled quietly, as he remarked 
that perhaps her ladyship was not aware that, 
in all large establishinents, this privilege was a 
matter of course at the tables of the upper ser- 
vants. 

“Then the sooner ye’re all unprivileged the 
better,” angrily exe laimed my mother’s repre- 
sentative; “a pack o’ lazy lovons that are na’ 
worth your saut! Set ye up, forsooth, with 
wine! It shan't be done, I say, while I am 
mistiess here. Gude save us a’! wine, indeed ! 
Why, my sister maun be distraught. Ye have 
my last word, Mr. Butler—no more wine shall 
ye have, to sit guzzling ocr below there, in- 
stead v ‘minding to do your business.” 

©} fear. roy lady, that I must disobey your 
lads ship's commands on this subject,” said the 

/ 
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placid individual she addressed; ‘and not 
only disobey them myself, but also assist Mrs. 
Locksley and the ladies’ maids to do the same. 
The wine, my lady, is in our agreements.” 

Again the dark, red spot rose to the forehead 
of Lady Flora; Bottlemore’s last assertion was 
not to be overruled ; yet still, with an obstinacy 
which spoke volumes for her nerve, she deter- 
mined not to be entirely baffled ; and accord- 
ingly, assuming an air of majestic authority, 
which, the subject considered, made her look at 
the moment exceedingly like the superannu- 
ated Siddons of a barn-tragedy, she thundered 
out, in a voice which would have made itself 
audible amid the very “fury of the elements,” 

“Then, sir, ye maun drink Cape !” 

Poor Bottlemore! I think I see him once 
more before me. He, whose fastidious master 
declared him to be the best judge of wine with 
whom he had ever come into contact—never 
shall I forget his look of blank amazement. ‘ He 
was several minutes before he recovered the 
shock ; but he had no sooner done so than, in 
an accent of indignation which almost revenged 
the injured dignity of Rooksley, he exclaimed 
boldly :— 

‘‘T am proud to say, madam, that the cellars 
of Mr. Tilden, since I have had control over 
them, have never been disgraced by the filthy 
compound it has pleased yonr ladyship to men- 
tion. Mr. Tilden, madam, drinks wine, not 
drugs; and so do all who have the honor to 
belong to him. I regret to seein wanting in 
respect to your ladyship; but tnis I solemnly 
declare, that I will neither be art nor part in 
the purchase of any such poison, nor will I be 
held responsible for any such proceeding.” 

« Hout, tout, man, gie us nane o’ your din!” 
vehemently broke in Lady Flora; “I’m just 
deafened w? it. Can I no’ buy the wine my- 
se] !” 

‘Certainly, madam, if your ladyship also 
purposes ty drink it after it 2s bought,” said 
the butler, stnrdily ; “but this much, my lady, 
I most respectfully inform you, that not a single 
cork shall be drawn in Mrs. Locksley'’s room; 
nor shall a drop he forced down the throat of 
iny dear youag lady here.” Then, approaching 
me with the greatest deference, he asked, in a 
low and well-bred tone—‘ What description of 
wine shall I supply for your use, madam, under 
the new regulation of the family ?” 

“TI leave it entirely to yourself, my good 
Bottlemore,” I said smilingly ; “only, pray do 
not allow me to be poisoned. I am too young 
to be envious of such a fate.” 

He bowed, and at once left the room, without 
any further impediment from his tormenter ; 
and when I had allowed him sufficient time to 
traverse the gallery, I rose froin my chair, and 
pausing for a moment before the chagrined and 
disappointed author of my present mortification, 
I said, slowly and coldly, “I have borne all the 


hidcous scene of this morning, inadam, in si 
lence; but I can bear no more; and J. now 


leave you to the pleasant triumph which you 
must necessarily feel after your well-bred con- 
tention with my father’s menials. I have but 
one remark to make, one piece of advice to 
offer you, and I do it emphatically. Suffer the 
disgrace which you have this day wilfully 
brought upon your sister to suffice; believe 


£9 


me, is already more than sufficient; and do 
Lo! venture, for your own sake, to drive to the 
county-town with the Tilden liveries, to make 
purchases which will render my family the 
common laughing-stock of the neighborhood. 
Yon do not understand my father, or you would 
not have dared the impertinences of this morn- 
ing.” 

I had no opportunity of ascertaining the ef- 
fect of my words; for, when I ceased to utter 
them I left the rooin; and, shutting myself 
into my own chamber, gave free vent to the 
bitter fcelings which I had so long suppressed. 


——— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Un the following morning, immediately that 
I had left the breakfast-room, and was awaiting 
in the saloon—the wretched-looking, desolate 
apartment which, during my mother’s residence 
at Rooksley, had always been a scene of light 
and movement—the arrival of one of my mas- 
ters, I was in my turn’honored with a deputation 
from the servants’ hall. I sickened as I saw 
then enter, but there was no remedy ; and, ac- 
cordingly, when I beheld Mrs. Locksley and 
Mr. Bottlemore respectfully approach me, while 
the remainder of the party paused deterentially 
just within the door, which they closed carefully 
after them, I threw myself into a seat, and aban- 
doned myself to my fate. 

I was not left long in suspense as to their 
purpose. Complaints, loud and long; expostu- 
lations, logical and earnest ; and entreaties, anx- 
ious and emphatic, were poured out before me. 
“« Her Scotel ladyship? was declared to be more 
than they could bear up against; she had nat 
left her room more than three or four hours be- 
fore their peculiar territories were invaded, and 
their ears assailed by unsavory epithets, which 
to them appeared even more obnoxious from 
their not being able to understand half their 
meaning ; and now their supplies were to be 
ent off, and the garrison to be starved out, un- 
less it pleased “their young lady” to come to 
the rescue. 

“ Only imagine, Miss Tilden,” sobbed out the 
housekeeper, when the general grievances had 
been laid before me; “only imagine, ma’am, 
the disgrace to my situation and my time of life, 
to be followed up and scolded at, like a common 
kitchen-maid! F couldn't live through it. Pm 
sure, it would break my heart. And then the 
bill of fare every day for both tables, Miss 
Eveleen !—we shall all be starved before the 
year’s at an end. Sheep’s heads, with the wool 
on, ma’aip, and cakes made of oats. The 
eoachinan Was the first to declare that he would 
leave if they were sct before him; for he should 
he afraid his own horses would run over him 
out of pure spite, if he was guilty even of tasting 
them. And if sucha prospect frightened Jones, 
Miss Evelecn, who .is not a man to be easily 
daunted, only think of their being served up 
to you.” 

* But, if that were all,” broke in the modula- 
ted tones of the butler, “it might be gut over, 
madain, for it would be a mere case of ‘take it 
or leave it ;’ but the wine, Miss Eveleen, is a more 
serious matter. I have already declared my 
mind on the subject ta her ladyship, who, it seems 
to me uf I may say so without disrespect to the 
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family), doesn’t appear to understand clearly 
what she's about, and has uniertaken more 
than she can manage; but I can’t endure to live 
in this state of open rebellion under the roof ot 
so kind and honored a master; and therefore, 
tinadam—therefore, Miss Tilden’—and hele he 
paused a moment in order to clear his throat, 
and render the utterance of what he stil] had to 
say less difficutt—“ therefore, I have consented, 
in the name of all the establishment (including 
the out-dvor servants), to wait upon you for the 
purpose of entreating your interierence ; ur, in 
the event of your refusing it, to inform you of our 
intention to quit Mr. Tilden’s service, although 
we are al] grateful for the past, and shall at all 
times be happy to acknowledge that we shall 
never find a better than it was.” 

Here the phalanx of men cd maids upon the 
threshold performed divers shamefaced and awk- 
ward salutations. 

“As for mysclf,” continued the spokesman, 
at the close of this pantomime, “ I never thought 
to have had to look for another home. t hoped 
to live and die in the family. But to be told to 
lay in a stock of Cape wine at the chief town ot 
the very county for which my master sits in 
Parliament, and where he has always spent his 
money like a prince, as indeed he is in Is heart, 
it's more than I can do! To go and disgrace 
hoth him and myself before a parcel of backbit- 
ing people, that have always looked up to us !— 
it can’t be done with any consistency ; and so, 
my dear young lady, as I said before, I'd rather 
go than be guilty of it.” 


Here the worthy man brushed his handkere | 


chief across his eyes, aad shook his head so por- 
tentously that he made the powder fiy in all di- 
rections. 

“My complaint is altogether the same, 
ma'am,” said the lachrymose housekeeper, as 
she thrust her hand into her capacious pocket 
in search of a similar piece of drapery. 

“Indeed! my trusty Locksley,“ I said, with a 
smile, “and were you also commanded to drive 
to the county town for a stock of Cape 1” 

“No maæam—no, Miss Eveleen,” was the 
plaintive reply, as the tears rolled down her 
smooth and comely cheeks; “mine was even 
worse, far worse—sheep’s heads, with tbe wool 
on, twice a week. It would ruin us all in the 
village ; and, like Mr. Bottlemore, I'd rather 

ae 

“My good people,” I said, as I rose from the 
sofa, divided between amusement and annoy- 
ance, “you must, all be well aware that I am 
still too young for the exercise of such an act 
of authority as that of changing the whole es- 
tablishment of my father’s house. Yon know, 
also, that Iam now daily expecting his arrival; 
and I ain quite sure that your wrongs will only 
require to be known to him, to be at once re- 
dressed. Is not thts reasonable ?” 

An affirmative salutation Was the reply. 

“So far well,” I continued; “but to thus 
much I pledge myself, that shonld his visit be 
by any chance delayed, I will myself write 
and inform him of all the circumstances of the 
case.” 

A murmur of approbation grected this pro 
mise. 

“ This Is not the first time, yon are aware, 
Mrs. Locksley,” I pursued, “that I have beer 
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mformed of similar intentions, although never 
before of a general intention of leaving Rooks- 
ley, on the part of some of your subordinates ; 
and the plea was, on those occasions, if I re- 
member rightly, the doll monotony and perpet- 
ual quiet of the place, under a mistress of fif- 
teen, Who had not the power to give it greater 
animation. Do not believe that I am insensi- 
ble to your present annoyanee, when I remind 
you ofa fable with which you must be familiar ; 
and in which, tired of the ease and liberty of a 
commonwealth, the frogs petitioned Jupiter for 
a king, who in pity of their ignorance cast a 
log of wood into the lake, and bade them re- 
ceive their sovereign. For a time, the sight 
of the huge mass floating upon the surface of 
the water sufficed to amuse them—they had 
the semblance of a monarch, and were content ; 
but, ere lung, as they experienced no interfer- 
ence from Mis placid majesty, and that his pos- 
session had left them in precisely the same 
condition of ease and freedom as formerly, they 
complained that Jove had jested with them, and 
renewed their supplications. This time they 
nad their wish—King Stork appeared upon the 
borders of the lake, and so assiduously de- 
vaured such of his living subjects as chanced 
o fall into his way, that the diminished re- 
mainder were afraid to put their noses above 
water, and such as did contrive to escape 
during the brief intervals when his majesty 
had overgorged himself, hastened to emigrate 
to another sheet of water, where they might 
regain the quiet they had lost.” 

At this mument some one knocked at the 


| door, and a groom extended to the footman, by 


| 
head, and pointing to the fatal letter, which 


whom it was opened, a letter, which had just ar- 
rived, for me, and which was superscribed, ‘‘Im- 
mediate.” 

I Jost not a moment in breaking the seal, and 
the servants nad not yet quitted the room, 
when, with a piercing scream, I fell senseless 
to the floor. 

When I recovered consciousness I found my- 
self lying apon a sofa, and tended by the house- 
keeper and Josephine. My first movement 
was to motion them to close the blinds—TI 
could not bear the light; and then I again sank 
back in an agony of grief, and buried my*face 
among the cushions. 

© Pour amour de la Sainte Vierge! made- 
moiselle, tell us what is the matter!” ex- 
claimed tke kneeling Joséphine. 

“For pity’s sake, let us know the worst!” 
entreated Mrs. Locksley. 

“ Read!" I exclaimed, suddenly raising my 


still remained where it had fallen from my 
| hand, “read, and aloud, that my heart may 
break at once !? I was obeyed. Ii was written 
by my father’s body-servant, and its contents 
were these :— 





“ Grosvenor Square, Thursday. 
“ MADAM, — 

“ By desire of her BiA I write to inform 
you of the dreadful calamity which has taken 
| place in the family; and I have instructions to 

request that you will immediately communi- 
eate the mournful tidings to Miss Adela Tilden 
and the Lady Flora Glenfillan. Wearealtina 
state of the greatest grief, and seein to feel more 
every hour the value of hirn that we have lost. 


L 
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My honored master is no more! After speak. 
ing for upwards of an hour in the Hous», which 
was very close and crowded, Mr. ‘Tilden, in 
order to refresh himself atier his exertion, dis- 
missed the carriage, and determined to walk 
home. IIe took cold; but, as the question ia 
which he felt so much interest was still before 
the House, he could not be prevailed npon to 
absent himself; and so, from bad lhe rapidly 
became worse, and died on the fifth day (yes- 
terday) of pleurisy. The deceased is to be in- 
terred in ten days after that of his demise ; 
and I am sure it will be a great consolation to 
you, madam, to know that the premier, and 
nearly all his majesty’s ministers, will attend 
the funeral; and as regards the nobility, we 
have already sixty carriages upon our list. 
This, madam, as you may believe, is very com- 
forting to her ladyship, who is as well as can. 
be expected, but has neither time nor spirits to 
write herself as yet. My lady instructs me to 
say, that directly the last hanors are paid to 
my poor master she shall set off post lor Rooks- 
ley, where she desires that Mrs. Locksley will 
have Mr. Tilden’s private sitting-room hung 
with black before Sunday next; it is to be 
done precisely after the plan of which | have 
the honor to inclose a sketch, and which was 
approved by her ladyship for the principal 
drawing-room in Grosvenor Square. I have 
no further instructions, and therefore subscribe 
myself, Madam, 
‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
«Jonn Dare.” 

And this was all! My father, my fond but 
ill-requited father, was dead—was in a few brief 
days to be carried to his grave—and I knew ne 
more! J] cannot describe the agony of my 
grief, the anguish of my remorse. Every de- 
tail of the past rose up before me; and the 
hopes which I had almost unconsciously formed 
for the future, and in which the figure of my 
father had been ever prominent, mingled with 
the bitterness of my soul. I ceased 10 weep. 
A deeper and sterner feeling took possession 
of me. I should be henceforth alone. My moth- 
er had ceased to love me—my sister had 
never done so; even my last-acquired friend— 
even Lady O'Halloran herself—although dele- 
gated, by that very father whom I had now lost, 
to cherish and protect me, and who had taught 
me to love and to cling to him as I had never 
before done—she had already given sympioms 
of preferring a stranger to myself. I was be- 
wildered by the extent of my misfortune. I 
thought with contemptuous pity of the poor and 
futile distinctions to the dead, which had already 
helped to afford consolation to Lady Madelaine 
—to his widow—whom he had surrounded with 
opulence aud honor; and then I remembered, 
as if in contrast to these, the fresh lowers with 
which I had each morning, sinoe his expected 
arrival, fondly decorated his room, in order that 
he might breathe their weleoine upon his very 
entrance—a welcome which he was never nore 
to experience beneath his own roof. 

Profound and heartfelt grief lingers willingiy 
over details like these; they are the stones 
which the spirit piles npon the cairns of the 


departed. For all other sorrows there is con- 
solation—in all other trials there ts hope; but 
on this earth there is none for death. [i cumes 
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soldly. suddenly before us, and defies all reme- 
dy. I had hear nore, I had spoken more, and, 
above all, I had thought more of my father 
during the Jast few months than I had ever be- 
fore dune. I bad striven to bring his image be- 
fore me incessantly. I had treasured up every 
evidence of lis taste, every shade of his char- 
acter, in order to form my own after that 
moidcl. I had made his favorite apartment 
my refuge, when vexation and annoyanee had 
wounded iny spirit; I had accustomed myself 
in its genial solitude tu review the folly, the 
coldness of my ungrateful girlhood to the only 
being ewho really loved me for myself; and 
there had I shed thase regretful but soothing 
tears which, summoned by sorrow for the past, 
inspire better resolutions for the futnre. And 
al! had been too late! I had sought strength 
only of myself; I had never learned that with- 
out higher and holier assistance I was powgr- 
less. Nor did I feel it even now. My sole 
sensation was one of grief and wrong. Otlieis, 
many others Were beloved by scores of tender 
relatives and friends; I had but one, and even 
he was taken from me—taken, tou, just at the 
moment when [ was prepared to ponr ont be- 
fore huu the long-hoarded treasure of my filial 
affeetion; I had no consolation—none ! 

Let no one imagine this descrintinn of my 
first grief to be exaggerated. Let them rather 
Search into human nature, and admit its truth. 
As I now look back, I cannot contemplate it 
with tLe same complacency as I did even in the 
earlier period of my sorrowing. I had learned 
to love my father with a fervor which bordered 
on romance—to feel proud alike of his talents 
and of his virtues—to experience gratitude tor 
the neglected tenderness which he had lavished 
on me in my childhood, and ta form hearty 
resolutions of returning it tenfold in the time to 
cone. But, alas! I now see what I did not 
then even suspect. All the tears which J so 
passionately shed did not embalin the memory 
of my father. Many, too many of them were 
an offering to seur. My projects were over- 
thrown—my future was blghted—ny scheme 
of lite was rendered, by this one blow, vain aad 
unpossible. The earth had ernmbled away be- 
neath my feet; and as, for weeks after that 
blow was’struck, I wandered, sad and solitary, 
through the silent apartments which were once 
kis, | found a proud satisfaction in murmuring 
to myseli—* None mourn him as Ido!” No 
Warning voice whispered into my ear the hu- 
miliating truth. 

Lady Flora made a decent endeavor to ap- 
pear affiicted; but it was too shallow to de- 
ceive even for a moment. She had never 
divested herself of the delusion that she had 
been the first object of Mr. Tilden’s preference ; 
and that his ultimate selection of her beautiful 
young sisler was the mere effect of some un- 
accountable caprice. She was utterly unable 
to sympathize with the feelings of such a man, 
and therefore she feared him; while it is need- 
less to do inore than to remark, that in weak 
and ignorant natures, fear is always coupled 
with di tke. There can be no doubt, nnder all 
these circuinstances, that Lady Flora bad dread- 
ed the hour in which she should be compelled 
to prescul herself before him as his guest; and 
fron this terror she was now fatally releved. 
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This was her view of an event so terrible anu 
so sudden; and it is nut to be suppused that 
she suffered greatly froin the shock. 

The feelings of Adela were mve extraordis 
nary and inexplicable. There were moments 
When her depression was so great, that she 
could not endure any companionship; and 
would rush abruptly from the presence of 
every one, and shut herself into her room for 
hours. On her reappearance, there Was uo 
mistaking the agony in which the interval haf 
been passed: her eyes were swollen with wecj- 
ing, and her cheeks pale and sunken; and yet, 
at times, she rallied so wonderlully as to dis- 
play more bodily and mental energy than I had 
ever before believed her to possess. She pro- 
duced npon ine the effect of a person who had 
suddenly flung off a heavy weight, and who ex- 
perienced sume great and hiddeu relief. 

The first occasion upon which we had ever 
spoken together with the eonfidence and affee- 
tion OF relatives—I dare not say of sisters— 
was on the evening of the day when the faral 
news reached us. I had desired that no one 
should disturb me; and hour aiter hour tad 
passed, as I lay silent and almost motionless 
upon my sofa, sunk in those sad and bitter 
thoughts which I have endeavored to describe. 
The sun had set unheeded; the twil ght had 
faded into darkness; ant, to me, there had 
seemed no change. I was absorbed in my own 
argnish, when I distinctly heard a heht siroke 
upon the door, but I was too listless in my 
misery to heed it. A moment subsequently it 
opened, and Adela slowly approached me. She 
Was as pale as death; her hair was in disorder, 
and hung in rich disheveled masses upon her 
shouklers ; and her eyes were encircled hy a 
dark ring, as though the tears that wonld not 
fall liad congealed the blood around their orbs, 
Tn one hand she held the letter which had been 
the messenger of grief, and in the other a small 
lamp, which she deposited in silence nym a 
tabie. As she approached me I tnstinetivey 
raised myself upon my elbow, and I saw a fatal, 
sad smile quiver over her lips. Many sisters 
would have sprung into each other’s aris, aul 
wep put their anguish upon each other’snecks: 
Adela and I mutually extended our hands, and 
held them clasped for a few seconds, after 
Which she drew a chair close to the cushion af 
the sofa upon which I was lying, and sal dawn. 
Sul I did not speak. I felt as though the first 
word which I songht to utter must sutloeae 
ine; but Adela did not seem to interpret my 
silence unkindly. 

‘* Poor Eveleen!” she murmured, in her low, 
musical voice, Which sounded sweet and sad 
in that vast and hall-dismantled apartment— 
“this is your first surrow, and it is, indeed, a 
bitter one.” 

I glanced at her in surprise. 

eII would not, even now, have intruded 
upon your griet,” she contimued; * but thera 
are certain duties delegated to ns which we 
must perform. Oar father's roon—" 

e He wil] never, never occupy it more!” I 
exclanned, in a fresh paroxysm of grief 
e Adela, Adela, we have lost pur best friend P 

“T know it—I feel it.” replied my stster, (8 
the same low and firm toue as she had hitherta 
spoken; “perhaps our only one. But it is not 
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in arder to aggravate your regrets that I am 
here. You have the key that is needed, 
Eveleen; there was no means of ingress with- 
out an application to yourself. There are 
strangers in the honse, who— who" —she 
struggled with her emotion, as a convulsive 
shudder made me tremble in every limb; and 
then added, hastily, as though she feared that 
she could not much longer restrain her tears— 
“and Lady Flora is already with them, and 
will saperintend everything, if you will send 
her the key.” 

“I thank you, Adela,” I said, with a sudden 
calmness tor Which I could not account even to 
myself; ‘there are, indeed, duties delegated 
to us. You know how earefiiily, how reve- 
rently, I have hitherto guarded that, to me, 
sacred spot from the pollution of a stranger’s 
curiosily. I will do so still, You have, in- 
dsed, performed a sister’s part toward me 
to-nighi—complete it now. Withdraw Lady 
Flora from the gallery; her services are not 
needed, nor can they be either accepted or per- 
mitted. I would rather not ineet her yet—nor 
there.” 

Adela looked steadily at me for a moment, 
and then, taking up her lamp, left the room. 
I required a few moments to compose mysell, 
and to prepare for the dismal aud trying duty 
which I had refused to transfer to another; 
and, ere I had well succeeded, Joséphine ap- 
peared with a light, whieh sle placed upon a 
console near the door, and instantly withdrew. 
I walked slowly toward it, lifted it, and stood 
quieily unul Į found tbat I could carry it with 
a steady clasp; anil then, having steeped my 
hands and face in Hungary water, I passed out 
into the gallery. 

A contused murmnr of hoarse whisperings 
fell on my ear as [ advanced, and I soon stood 
Opposite the impatient group who were to drape 
the apartinent of my father in its Jugubrious 
trappings. As I stopped before them, all the 
servants, Whoin curiosity or interest had at- 
tracted to the spot, silently retired, save the 
boiler; who, drowned in tears, bad not yet 
perceived my arrival. 

* Bottlemore,” I said, firmly, ‘where is the 
inclosuve of Lady Madelaine’s letter ?” 

Ile tendered it silently, and without raising 
nis eves. 

“ Here, gentlemen, is the task which you 
have to perform. Can it be accomplished to- 
night ?” 

‘I fear it’s impossible, miss,” said he, who 
appeared to be the leader, and who was ex- 
hausting himself in reverences, each lower 
than the last, anid bales and packages all rolled 
in black wrappers. and looking like a group of 
coffins Wailing for interment, as they lay bnddled 
together in the dusky light; “unless, indeed, 
we worked till morning; but then, nightwork 
is donbie pay.” 

“Let it be done,” said I, as I drew out the 
Key and opened the dour; “such a scene would 
be d:tficult to bear twice.” 

My toot was already on the threshold, when 
{ suddenly started back with a slight scream, 
and clung to Bottlemore, who was following 
tlosely behind ine. 

~ Madam, dear Miss Eveleen, what have you 
seen?” inquired the farhful old man, as he 
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strove to look over my shoulder, while the 
sable-clad tunctionaries in his rear endeavored, 
in vain, to discover tke cause of my panic; for 
the second battant of tbe door was still un- 
opencd, and the butler and myself had filled the 
vacant space. 

In an instant I recovered myself. I was 
ashamed of my folly, althongh I still trembled 
from its effects. As I before stated, I had 
taken no heed of time, and was not aware that 
it had progressed so rapidly. The moon, then 
al its full, was pouring a flood of light over the 
room; ard, as the door gave way under my 
hand, a stream of cold air swept like an icy 
breath across my face, while the draperies uf 
the curtains flapped heavily, with a dull and 
smothered sound. In my excited state of 
mind, it was not wonderful that I was startled; 
but my surprise was still further increased, 
When, on entering the room, and advancing 
towards the marble table which occupied the 
centre of the flour, I saw the magnificent exotic 
flowers, which I had collected from the conser- 
vatories only that morning, lying scattered and 
witbering beside the overturned vase which had 
contained them. As I was about to utter an 
exclamation, something suddenly rose from the 
floor beside me, and, with a rushing noise, made 
fur the moonlighted window, and beat itself 
heavily against the glass. ‘All was instantly 
explained. It was a wood-pigeon, which, prob- 
ably pursued by a hawk, had tound an entrance, 
by some means, into the apartment. Buthow? 
‘That enigma, also, was soon solved, by one ot 
the workmen discovering a broken pane of glass 
in the centre window. 

All these trifling facts, simple as they seemed 
nevertheless perplexed me greatly. That no 
accident of the sort had taken place nntil long 
past noon, I was well aware; for, after having 
completed my floral offering to my father, I had 
remained, for several hours, reading and musing 
inhis apartment. I felt that, weak as it seemed, 
my nerves were now too much shaken to admit 
of my follawing up the trying duly which I had 
been about to perform; and when I saw the 
cold and business-like proceed ngs of the callous 
men about me, and beheld the floor and furni- 
ture heaped with sable masses, which appeared, 
to my excited senses, to have a death-scent 
hanging about them, I could contend no longer; 
but hurriedly desiring Bottlemore ta take the 
Whole direction upon himself; not to suffer a 
soul, save my sister Adela, no matter whom, to 
enter, except the workmen; and to bring me 
the key, which I would await in my dressing- 
room, the instant they had departed, I hurriedly 
retired. I felt the necessity of once mare be- 
ing alane; and, as [ closed the door of my 
chamber behind me, I again flung myself iuto 
a seat, to mourn in bitterness, and, il possible, 
to weep. 

ge 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue workmen employed in iv father’s apart- 
ment were so little fastidious in their move- 
ments, that I distinctly heard the dull blows ot 
the hammer, and the sound of many foatsteps ; 
but I scarcely regretted that it was so; T liad 
allained to that degree of wretchedness which 
almost finds relief in every accession of dis- 
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comfort. It seemed cnly fitting and consistent 
that, in a house deprived of its head, all should 
be changed; and that the deep quiet, tu which 
itə inmates had been so long accustomed, should 
he dispelled, like the dreams of hope aod affec- 
tion in Which they might hitherto have enfolded 
the future. IT even listened, that I might judge 
of the progress Which was making in the lugu- 
brious work; and more than once | felt tempted 
to exert my energies and to renew my intention 
of superintending their labors. I abstaincd, 

owever ; for, in the holiness of my first grief, 
I shrank from all unnecessary communication 
with strangers ; and thus I sat, hour after hour, 
nursing ny sad and bitter thonghts ; now weep- 
ing Over my sudden and irreparable loss, now 
asking myself what would be my future fate 
under the gnidance and authority of sucha 
mother as Lady Madelaine. 

Daylight came creeping, dull and cheerless, 
through the windows of my room; in the con- 
fusion consequent upon the fatal event which 
had occnrred, the curtains had been left un- 
drawn; and, as I had refused all attendance, 
the omissicn had cscaped notice. I saw, there- 
fore, for the first time, the dreary contest 
between light and darkness which ever pre- 
cedes a new day. I involuntarily rose and 
looked ont, for the seene was consonant to my 
then state of feeling. Poets have sung brightly 

_of the birth of day, and they are well borne out 
by the glories of a rising sun; but, before the 
ruscate and golden splendor of this fair vision 
can be enjoyed, the watcher must first undergo 
the saddening and dreary spectacle of the morn- 
ing twilight; and it was upon this that I stood 
and gazed at that melancholy moment. As the 
night broke, a cold shiver crept over my frame, 
and 1 drew my shawl more closely about me ; 
everything upen which I looked partook of the 
same chilling character; a mass of wreathing 
mists overhung the surface of the lake, and dis- 
persed slowly aud sullenly, as if reluctant to 
disclose its liinpid beauties. The dew hung 
heavily upon the trees, and at intervals fell in 
large drops to the earth, like tears wrung from 
a sulfering spirit. The flowers were still closed ; 
the sky was louring and leaden; and even the 
wind, as it swept by, moaned, as though it be- 
Wailea the comfortless aspect of ihe objects by 
wluch it was surrounded. The light, in cold 
and quivering streaks, looking in their dull 
setting lke lances of polished steel, by slow 
degrees pierced through the dark vapors; and, 
leugthening ant! broadening into warmer beauty, 
eventually took a glow and a glory which fore- 
told the coming of the mighty orb that was 
about to floud the earth with warmth and ra- 
diance. 

I instinetively closed my eyes. My sympa- 
thies were no Jonger with the scene before me. 
The sun was again rising to gladden the earth 
—my hope was still buried. ‘There was no 
longer anything in common between us ; and I 
was in the act of Jetting fall the heavy curtains, 
in order onee more to shroud myself in dark- 
ness, When I heard the sound of footsteps ap- 
proaching my room, and immediately afterward 
a cautions stroke upon the door, As T replied 
to the signal for admission, Bottlemore opened 
it quietly, and moved toward me. 

“Ts all completed?” [ asked. 
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‘« Not yet, madam,” he replied, in a suppresseg 
voice: “though everything is in active pro- 
gress, and exactly according to the instructions ; 
but this, my dear young lady, is not wy errand, 
I have thought it my duty—” Here he paused— 
looked embarrassed, and then glanced from me 
to a small parcel which he held in his hand. 

« Whatever it may be, if you feel that your 
duty requires it of you, do it fearlessly,” I said, 
totally indifferent to every subject save that by 
Which 1] was absorbed. 

“I have discovered the cause of the broken 
window,” résumed the butler, still evidently 
ill at ease; ‘I have brought it to you, madam; 
it is indeed addressed to you.” 

“To me!” I exclaimed, as I extended my 
hand tremblingly to receive it. ‘* What can 
this mean, Bottlemore 1” 

The man shook his head. He had probably 
asked himself the same question more than 
once since the mysterious missile came inte 
his pessession. 

The parcel, although small, was heavy; and 
as I eagerly carried it to the window, where the 
light had become sufficiently strong to enable 
me easily to trace the superseription, I fonnd 
that it was, as he had said, directed to myself. 
I became much agitated ; and as I tore it open, 
the curtain whieh I had hitherto held back with 
my hand fell behind me, and thus screened 
ie from the observation of the attendant. The 
contents of the parcel were a large pehble, and 
a letter, addressed, as the envelope had been, 
tome. A letter! From whom could it come? 
I had never in my life received any writter 
communication, save from my parents. I be- 
came fevered from anxiety, and my legs shook 
under me as I stood. I was glad, I knew net 
wherefore, that no one Was by to observe me. I 
broke the seal, and glanced at the signature. It 
bore the name of Devereux. It was with diffi- 
culty that 1 suppressed an exclamation. Read 
the letter T could not, while I was conscious of 
the near neighborhood of the zealous servant 
who was awaiting my orders. I felt that I 
could not; and I instinctively struggled for 
composure, and emerged frem my friendly con- 
cealiment. 

“Tis a poor jest, good Bottlemore,” I said, 
striving to force a smile, and, at the same Jiine, 
giving tnto his hand the pebble and the paper m 
Which it was inelosed. “From wherever it 
may have come, let it no longer intrude upon 
your time and thoughts, which are both re- 
quired for inore solemn duties at present. Iere- 
alter, perhaps—” and I pansed, for I knew not 
how to complete the sentence. 

“A disrespectful and an unworthy jest,” 
said the butler, turniog over the pebble in his 
palm; “and at such a moment, too! But you 
say rightly, my dear young lady; we have now 
no time for fooleries like these. Before long, 
perhaps—” and he paused as I had dune, made 
a low bow, and retired. If he felt any sus- 
picion that he had been mystified, he, at least, 
looked none. 

And now | was again alone. The blood was 
burning over brow and bosom. I remained 
motionless—uandetermined—with my gaze fast 
ened upon the curtain, behind which lay the 
letter that I had flung down when J emerged to 
dismiss Bottlemore. For the moment I had 
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forgotten all—my dead father, the approaehing 
arrival of my mother—the clouds, which had 
gathered around my future destiny. I remem- 
bered nothing save myself and Devereux—the 
Devereux whom I had loved, and by whom I 
had heen beloved in my turn. He was here, 
then—breathing the same air—looking upon the 
same light. Here! but at what a moment! 
Deep shame caine uponme. The-remembranee 
of my loss-——a loss yet Known to me only a few 
hours—made me recoil with disgust from my 
own seltisiness ; but the feeling did not last 
leng—it eould not. The very memory that | 
had ne longer a tather—that I shouid hereafter 
be the tool, and, perhaps, the vietim, of the 
unloving rule of an estranged and careless 
mother—that I was, morally at least, an orphan 
—and that, without other support, I was help- 
less, soon reconciled me with myself. More- 
over, there was a tinge of romanee in the whole 
affair, which, deubtlessly, although [ was at the 
moment unconscious of its influence, served not 
a little to silence my self-accusations. 

The time went by so rapidly during this men- 
tal conflict, that, before I had decided on read- 
ing the letter, and ascertaining its purpose, 
Bottlemore was once more at my door to inti- 
mate that the funeral furniture of my father’s 
apartment was eompleted ; and to urge me re- 
spectfully to visit it in his presenee, in order that 
he might, after gaining my sanction, dismiss the 
workmen. I extended my hand for the key, 
but declined the invitation. ‘* Dismiss them on 
your own responsibility,” I said; "I know that 
I can trust you. Idare not trust myself yet. I 
have undergone much, too mneh within the last 
few hours. I need rest before I can venture 
upon such a visit.” 

«e But will you really take the rest that you 
require, my dear young lady ?”? asked the wor- 
‘thy old man. ‘* You are indeed beaten down 
by your grief; and no wonder, Miss Eveleen, 
no wonder! Ah, we shall all soon better un- 
derstand what we have lost. We never made 
enough of him when he was here, but we shall 
have time enough to mourn him—time enough 
and cause enough, from the highest to the 
lowest.” 

Subdued as I previously was by conflicting 
emotions, this generous and impulsive burst of 
sorrow completely overcame me. It unlocked 
my tears, and ence again | found relief. 

« Leave me, my worthy friend,” I sobbed with 
difficulty ; and, all my haughtiness leveled for 
the moment by this common demonstration of a 
common grief, I extended my hand to the faith- 
ful favorite of my father, who pressed his lips 
reverentially upon it, and then silently disap- 
peared. 

Ne! Thad said rightly; I could not aecom- 
pany him to the death-chamber—I dared not. 
It would have seemed to me like sacrilege to 
have intruded there, when I had so recently 
loosened my grasp of Devereux’s letter, with 
feelings all absorbed in its receipt. No—this I 
could uot do. There was a short interval of 
tumalt in the gallery. The strangers were 
departing. I then heard the. -erushing sound of 
wheels upon the gravel; this soon died away- 
also, and then all was silenee both without and 
Within the house. I flung open a window—it 
was not that beneath which the letter lay—and 
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the sweet, soft air of the early morning came 
upon me like ineense. All upon which I looked 
was glowing with freshness and beauty. ‘The 
lake-ripple danced with its silver feet joyously 
in the sunshine, to the music of the fresh 
hreeze that bore it company; the flowers had 
all opened their cnps, and the bees and butter- 
flies Were sipping their morning-dranghts from 
the jeweled chaliees ; while the birds, heaven’s 
own Chosen ehoir, Were singing their matins In 
notes Which seemed to invite all nature to join 
in their hallelnjahs. A vhange had come over 
the whole earth, yet I shrank from it no longer., 
I was still in tears—still sorrowing—but a sun 
had risen in my heart, which had wrought its 
own change also. 

And still the letter lay Se I had east it 
down. 

I do not remember the course of my thoughts 
during the hours that I sat, silent and motion 
less, beside that open window. I believe that 
at intervals I could not strietly be said to 
think at all. My brain whirled from over-exer- 
tion, and indueed that physieal apathy which 
taakes us shrink from further efforts ; and in this 
way, also, do I account for the length of time 
whieh I suffered to elapse before I determined 
on the perusal of Devereux’s letter. I knew 
that it lay near me; that I could possess my 
self of it in an instant; and I was satisfied wit} 
this conviétion. He had not forgotten me; 
that was enough for the present moment. Like 
the erater of a voleano, which trembles for a 
time after the viclenee of the explosion is past, 
so did I suffer from the shock of the blow I had 
experieneed, and helplessly yield myself up to 
its latent effects. Yet, despite the intensity of 
ny first anguish, a feeling of calm had stolen 
over me, which had soothed me into quietude ; 
and, for awhile, this alone was almost happi- 
ness. There was no jarring influence either 
within er about me. J was dreaming a waking 
dream, in which, occasionally, 1 was so men- 
tally annihilated that | was uneonscivous even ot 
my own existence. 

But this state of things could not last for- 
ever. The new day brings its claims and its 
duties to all classes of society. I was reealled 
to myself by passing footsteps and. answering 
voiees. With some difficulty 1 overcaine my 
reluetance to terminate ny solitude, and to re- 
turn, as it appeared at the moment, into hile; 
bnt I knew that [had no alternative ; so, gath- 
ering up the long-neglegted letter, I locked it 
away earefully in my desk, without bazarding 
one glanee at its eontents, and rang tor Jo- 
séphine. 

| 


CHAPTER XAXIIL 

Ir was not until I began to exert myself, and 
had gone through the weariness of another toi- 
let, that I discovered the extent of my fatigue. 
As J glanced into the dressing-glass, I seareely 
knew myself; my eyes were dull aud heavy, 
my eheeks and lips oolorless, aud my whole 
countenance swollen and disfixured “And 
this is then the work of grief,” I murmured iu 
myself; ‘this is all the opposition Which youtt 
and beauty can offer to the sorrows and triels 
of the world.” My vanity was humbled by tha 
conviction. I had never understood, unt!! 
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became myself the proof, that a few hours could 
bave wrought such havoc in early life. 

I swallowed, with considerable effort, a few 
spoontnls of chocolate; dismissed Joséphine as 
hastily as possible; and resolved at once to 
examine the Jetter of Devercux, which would, 
in all prabability—thus did I argne as an apolo- 
gy to myself for giving to it the precedence of 
nearer and higher duttes—enable me to endure 
with more composure the trials of the day. 

Hurriedly l drew it froin its concealment. I 
felt like a guilty thing, and moved away froin 
the window, as though to prevent tbe very sun- 
shine from penetrating my secret. My breath 
came thick, my hands trembled, and the room 
and all the objects which it contained appeared 
to revolve about me. Nevertheless, J persisted ; 
and as I read I became less agitated. These 
were the contents of the letter :— 


My own Eve een '— 


t Yes, so I will call you until yonr own lips 
forbid ıt—I address you in an awful and melan- 
choly moment. I have just learnt your fatal 
loss. In anøther hoar I shall have left town 
for Rouksley. Do not misjndge me for urging 
my own interests in the very midst of your 
first great sorrow: it is because I trnst to miti- 
gate your grief by tay assurances of sympathy 
and tenderness that I feel urged to do so. I 
am aware that in Josing your admitable father 
you have also lost your best and surest hope for 
the future. I know that the rule of your mother 
will be une of cold-hearteduess and caprice. It 
is, therefure, at this hour that you need a friend, 
I shall trust to the fortune which generally 
favors those who love, fur the opportunity of 
seeing, ur, at least, of hearing from you. I 
dread everything from the violence of your 
grief: but iemenber, you once assured me that 
you loved me; you received my vows in re- 
turn; you are consequently mine—my own— 
and you must learn to be comforted for my 
sake. Hitherto [ have been passive, because I 
felt that time mist dy much for us, and I was 
anxious not to inar its beneticial etfects by any 
premature imprudence; now, however, I hold 
myself bouud by our common affection to be 
near you, even alltiwugh I may nat be enabled 
to see you beneath your paternal roof; for, 
Cruel as thts depiivation will necessarily prove 
to both of us, it is one to which F feel, my Eve- 
leen, that we must be resigned. We are not 
yet at an age whem we can emancipate our- 
selves from authority; but I have been too long 
an utter stranger to all your movements. Your 
name has been studiously avoided both by your 
mother and iny own. There can be no doubt 
that, at the tertamation of her mourning, Lady 
Madelaine will introduce you imo the world : 
you are young, beautiful, and attractive; and 
[ tremble when I remember how little we yet 
know of each other; when I retlect upon the 
homage and adulation by which vou wall be iw- 
mediately surrounded. It is true, that I have 
already mixed with that samme world, and that 
I have found nothing there which could for a 
moment divert my heart from you; but how 
can I be mad enough to hope that such wonld 
be your case! Sutler me, then, 1 unplore you, 
by any means which we can tnutuaily adopt, to 
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your affections. Let me be at once 2 brother 
and a lover. 

a Iam interrupted. Adien—till I reac) 
Rooksley. When I have ascertained how J 


can best communicate with you, I will add a 





postscript. Tull then—good angels guard you! 
"u HERBERT Deveeecx. 
“P.S. I am here, my own Eveleen; here, 


at the little inn near the park gate—how happy, { 
need nat add, when | tell you that I have seen 
you. I cauld not have sought a fairer vision 
for my dreams! I have seen you, Eveleen, 
standing near a window, arranging flowers ina 
porcelain vase, and thous have I discovered your 
apartment. So far, destiny has been propitiaus 
ta me! JF have prowled like a poacher through 
the Rooksley woods since daylight. I am now 
about to make a cold, senseless stone my en- 
vied messenger. My only terror is lest I should 
alarm you by the rude method which I am com- 
pelled to adopt to insure the safe and secret 
receipt of my letter—lest I should scare you 
from your soft rest, and awaken you from some 
sleeping vision in which, perchance, my image 
may have found a place. But, no; your dreains, 
my poor Eveleen, your rest is too precious to 
me; and both will be so soon and sadly cloud- 
ed, that I will forbear until I feel convinced that 
you have left your chamber. I find that they 
are still ignorant in the village of the fatal 
event which has occurred, and consequently 
the tidings cannot yet have reached Rooksley. 
Sleep on, then, my stricken love, sleep on in 
peace, while snch slumber may still be yours. 
In a tew hours you may welcome me as a com 
forter. H Dz 


“I do—I do!” I exclaimed, mentally, as I 
pressed the paper to my lips and bosom; “ gen- 
eraus, confiding Devereux! you have, indeed, 
spoken peace, where all was wretchedness and 
dread.” I was for a moment steeped in hap- 
piness; my tears were stayed, or, if they con- 
tinued to fall, it was from a feeling which ren- 
dered me unconscious of the fact. A rainbow 
had burst through the storm-clouds by which I 
had been so lately enveluped. I might not see 
hii; but all my doubts, all my misgivings, were 
now over—Devereux still loved me! Nor need 
the reader wonder at my temporary exaltation. 
I have already shown how fondly, yet how feare 
fully, I had long accustomed myself to dwell upcn 
his nage; vor will any one, who knows aught 
of haman nature, doubt huw much my boy- 
lover had gained by these retrospective rev- 
eries. 

My first burst of gratified vanity and satisfied 
affection over, however, darkness Once more 
gathered about my spirit. My sorrows were 
not removed, although they were mitigated, by 
this selfish joy. Alas! they admitted of no 
present remedy. Iclosed the letter slowly and 
sadly, for I felt that [ could have dwelt upon it 
fur hours ; I replaced it in my desk, and was in 
the act of turning the key which was to can- 
ceal my treasure froin all eyes save my own, 
when the door of my apartment softly openud, 
and Adela stood beiore me. I felt the blood 
leap tomy brow. One instant sooner, and my 
secret night have been discovered! It was 
evident that she mistook the cause of my emo- 


secure a deeper and a more tender interest in| lion: for, stopping abruptly in the centre of the 
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floor, she said hastily, as a slight flush rose 1u 
her own eheek :- 

“Forgive me, Eveleen, not only that I have 
intruded upon you unsought, but also for the 
unceremonious manner in which I entered. l 
forboce Lo make any noise, in the hope that you 
were endeavoring to obtain a httle rest; and | 
ventured here to ascertain if it indeed were so, 
having learnt from Joséphine that you had 
watched al] night.” 

“I thank you, Adela,” I said in surprise, as | 
extended my hand; “I have sought sleep in 
vain The cvil has come too suddenly—I had 
su much lo regret—so much to repent.” 

“We have, indeed, learnt our dark lesson 
early,” repiied my sister, with a sigh; ‘should 
life continue to seem to me what both the pres- 
ent and the past have hitherto made it, regret 
and repentance must, I should think, be the 
inseparable companions to which we are all 
fated.” A 

“ Yet the world looks upon us both as objects 
of envy, Adela,” I said bitterly. 

“Upon us ?—say, rather, npon yourself, Eve- 
leen. Young, beautiful, rich, idolized—well 
might you inspire the feeling. But of me the 
world knows nothing, and recks less; the ban- 
ished daughter, the outcast alien, the discarded 
exile, the helpless girl, who for years—and 
those the years when all the purest affections 
are ready to gush forth on all around, and the 
awakening intellect takes note of every depri- 
vation, both of heart and spirit—was banished 
and forgotten, or else, I say, that world of 
Which you speak, would perchance have turned 
an eve less misjudging upon me.” 

I was startled. almost affrighted, by the deep 
and concentrated passion with which this young 


girl, not yet fifieen years of age, gave utterance, - 


in these burning words, to the indignation of 
her soul. In themselves they were. calculated 
only to excite sympathy, and to awaken ten- 
derness and pity; but the expression of her 
flashing eye, the withering bitterness of her 
quivering liz, the haughty defiance which ap- 
peared to dilate her whole form, were beyond 
all written description. Tullia must have worn 
such a look when she drove her ehariot-wheels 
over the deai] body of her father. My sister could 
never again be to me the silent and snpine be- 
ing to whom I had become aceustomed, and 
whom I had despised in the haughty indepen- 
dence of my own nature. I felt awed by the 
excess of an emotion of which I had never be- 
lieved her capable, and before whieh T involun- 
tarily recoiled. I was at once conscious that, 
in my hasty judgment of her character, I had 
made a dangerous mistake. I now saw that 
she did not, like myself, fritter away her powers 
of mind and body, or betray the inward work- 
ings of her spirit, upon every petty provocation ; 
bnt that she had already learned the secret of 
burying her thoughts too deeply to expose them 
to the serutiny of every idle observer. 

We were more estranged in heart from that 
‘moment than ever. I[ felt that my sister was 
an enemy to be feared ; and a strange, shape- 
less, phantom-like convietion came suddenly 
upon me that she was destined to be my enemy. 
Nevertheless, I approached her; I even ex- 
tended my hand, but she affected uot to per- 
ceive it. 
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“T pray you, Adela, do not yield to feelings 
so pamful at such a moment as this,” [ said 
with difticulty. 

“I thank you for the counsel,” she rephed 
coldly and placidly, already restored to perfeet 
calm; “the error was involuntary—I blusk to 
have discovered so much Weakness. The strick- 
en deer should hide itself to weep, not call the 
hunters round it.” 

* Nay, speak less bitterly, Adela,” I rejoined ; 
“yon know not how gratelul I should be for 
your confidence at another moment.” 

“I have ho secrets to confide. I have just 
laid bare my whole history before you; not that 
this communication was necessary, but siin- 
ply that you might not again confuse my past 
career and your own in your memory. Enough, 
however, Of myself; as you have just reminded 
me—this is not the moment.” 

“Do not believe that I intended to imply a 
rebuke by the remark.” 

“I had no such suspicion. It was right that 
you, who had just spent so many hours in one 
deep, unbrokea chain of agonizing griel-—in one 
long flood of ceaseless and inconsolable tears, 
without indulging ina single thought of self, 
should shrink with almost loathing from any 
less demonstrative exhibition of filial regret.” 

Adela had stabbed me to the quick. My head 
sank upon my breast; I was crushed. And 
she stood there before me, calm, and cold, and 
placid, as though no storm of passion had ever 
swept across her brow, and that she Was an 
alien from all the frailties and weaknesses of 
humanity. After a moment’s pause, my awa- 
kening pride lent me words. 

“ You are mistaken, Adela,” I said steadily ; 
“mine was no such devoted vigil. That I 
wept and sorrowed for my dead father is in- 
deed true; wept, as the repentant and the 
bereaved alone can Weep—wept, as perchance I 
never may again in this world. But there were 
many, many intervals when I surruwed alone 
for myself—for you.” 

“The last was needless,” interposed my 
listener with a bitter smile; ‘tears are not so 
strange to my eyelids that another should shed 
them for me; nor am I, even young as I am, 
so unacquainted with sorrow as to be unable to 
bear my own burden.” 

* Do yon refuse my sympathy 1” 

“Ido. It comes too late. I have mastered 
the lesson of self-dependence. I ash symuathy 
from no one.” | 

“Yet, from an only sister—” 

‘Rather say, only a sister—from a friend I 
might perchance be brought to endure it.” 

“ Why should Wwe not be friends 1” 

‘* Have you ever believed it possible? I could 
give you a hundred reasons 10 the contrary ; but 
it were idle to du so When you can read them 
in your own heart—in your own struggles lu 
atfect the mere semblance of friendship tor the 
forsaken daughter and the despised sister. Let 
us abjure such mockery, Eveleen. I ain con- 
lent 10 await your affection, until, like my pro- 
totype Cinderella, I have fitted on the slipper ot 
high fortune. There is a moral in that tile 
tale.” 

I was siek at heart. Overwhelmed by this 
new and sudden development of ny sister's 
character, my thoughts once more inured back 
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to Devereux. He was the one star in my 
horizon of darkness. I felt that without his 
love and the consciousness of his proximity, I 
should have fallen into a state of apathy and 
despair. In my own home I had now. nothing 
to hope. And was this to be the termination, 
this the climmx of my brilliant girlhood ? Again 
the image of Devereux rose upon my mental 
vision, aud rebuked me for the thought. My 
sister had left the room as she ceased speaking, 
nor did | make one effort to detain her. I was 
glad to be fur a time alone with my secret. At 
that moment I felt no inclination to confide to 
her the anxiety by which I was overwhelmed. 
Perhaps, had she evinced sume evidence of sis- 
terly sympathy and feeling, it might have been 
otherwise ; for nothing so thoroughly opens the 
heart as sorrow; but this was not to be, and we 
parted even more coldly than we had met. 

Solitude, nevertheless, brought me little com- 
fort. for reflection had beeome painful, and she 
had added to its bitterness. 1 wrung my hands 
in despair. Conseious as I was that I had 
already lived through a long life of emotion and 
mental experience, I was painfully aware that 
those abont me still affected to consider me as 
a child, and I revolted at the injustice, I felt 
degraded by the position in which I was placed. 
The memory of Lady Madelaine eould not have 
been so utterly blunted but that she must have 
thoroughly comprehended the nature and extent 
of the mortification to which the companionship 
of a Lady Flora Glenfillan must naturally subject 
me, as well as that of an estranged and unloving 
sister. In my father I might indeed have found 
encouragement and support; and, in a few short 
days, he would be in his grave. Even in the 
persevering aflection of Devereux there was 
bitterness ; for he did not dare to seek me 
openly, as an avowed and permitted suitor, but 
was condemned to prow] surreptitiously about 
the house which I inhabited, subject to constant 
surprise and perpetual insult from my mother’s 
menials. 

This last refleetion brought with it another 
which toucbed me nearly. He was still mis- 
taken as to the identity of my apartment; and 
might, by this error,-be led into a seeond impru- 
dence similar to that by which I had become 
possessed of his letter. And how was this 
danger to be avoided? I could not condescend 
to make a confidant of one of my own attend- 
ants. I could not invite their suspicions or 
their sarcasnis by avowing my acquaintance 
with his presence in the village, nor did the 
whole course of my desultory reading furnish 
me with any other alternative. I knew not 
how to proceed. Á 

I had so long accustomed myself to indulge 
my melancholy musings in the study of my 
father, that rather from instinet than reason, at 
this period of my reverie, I rose trom my scat, 
and, drawing the key from my pocket, bent my 
way slowly thither, utterly thoughtless or re- 
gardless of the change whivh had been wrought 
in its appearance since J last left it. Great was 
indeed that ehange. The walls, the floors, the 
windows, all wore one solemn livery. ‘There 
was a inoekery of magnificence throughout the 
elaborate arrangement of the whole apartment. 
The garb and trappings of death had been dis- 
torted mite vanity . aud my soul sickened as I 
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entered, and closed the door behind me. The 
draperies of dull and heavy velvet, with thei 
tasseled cords, shut out the beams of the mid 
day sun, and lett within a dim, ghastly twilight 
The care of a kindly hand had indeed replaced 
the vase of flowers which | had left overthrown 


and scattered, and it formed the only point ol- 


life in the solemn picture, for the books and 
mirrors were alike veiled trom sight. 

I felt as though I were an intruder; and I 
threw myself down in agony upon a sofa draped 
With a deeply-fringed pall, to weep afresh over 
my bereavement. After a while I became op- 
pressed by the weight of the atmosphere, and 
flung open one of the windows, even suffering 
the hight and warmth fromm without to pass for a 
moment into the apartment. ‘The effect of the 
change was cheering; and I was about once 
more With regret to let fall the drapery, when 
my eye rested on the figure ef a man stealthily 
emerging from the nearest shrubbery. My heart 
bounded as I watched him. He was tail and 
slight, and dressed in deep mourning. Sudden 
ly he raised his head, and glanced hurriedly over 
the house. I could not be mistaken. It was 
Devereux ! 


In extreme agitation I withdrew from the. 


window ; and, in another instant, I heard his 
step beneath it. The black curtains had evi- 
dently startled him into doubt, for during seve- 
ral seconds no result followed. He was appa- 
rently communing with himself. At the ent of 
that period, however, a similar missive to that 
which he had first employed struck against the 
curtain, and then fell heavily to the floor. ‘Then, 
and then only, I ventured for one moment to 
the window, and looked down upon him. As 
he saw me, he stood for an instant motionless, 
and was about to speak, when, motioning him 
to silence, I pointed to the funereal draperies, 
and shaking my head, indicated by my out- 
stretched tinger, as I leant for a brief minute 
from the easement, the Window of my own 
apartment. That done, I drew back hurriedly ; 
and, letting fall the curtain, listened from behind 
it to his light and hasty steps as he departed ; 
and then, snatching up the new letter of which 
he had been the bearer, I hurried tremblinglv to 
my Own room. 
——_— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tur deed was done. I had now sanetioned 
his intrusion ; had permitted his clandestine 
correspondence; and had virtually acknowl- 
edged hisclaim ; yetI felt no remorse. What, 
I mentally asked hiniself, could there be blam- 
able in my case, in such a concession? He 
alone reniained on earth to love me. Was it 
not natural that F should cling to his affection ? 
I did not allow myself the hesitation of a mo- 
ment. With eager hands I tore -away the 
covering of the letter; and, having pressed it 
to my lips, read it throughout with all the eager- 
ness of strong emotion. It was replete with 
tenderness; and my heart beat joyfully as I 
ascertained that, fearful of discovery for my 
sake, he had resolved never again to repeat the 
dangerous experiment of approaching the house, 
and had accordingly sought and discovered a 
place of coneealment for his letters in the hol- 
low trunk of a willaw overhanging vie lakes 
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which he indicated with a care that rendered 
intstake On my part impossible, and where he 
besought me to deposit my replies. 

At a happier moment the romanee of such 
an arrangement would have enchanted me; 
and even in that hour of sorrow ahd perplexity, 
I derived consolation from the promise which 


it held out of a lengthened communion. I 


wiped away my tears, pressed back the hair 
that had fallen over iny face, and resolved, as- 
sisted by this new and momentary energy, to 
brave the meeting with Lady Flora from whieh 
Thad hitherto shrank. I was evidently unex- 
peeted in the drawing-room. Adela was drown- 
ed in tears, and appeared to have resigned her- 
self to a paroxysin of silent grief; while Lady 
Flora sat behind her tapestry frame, on which 
a white handkerehief was eeremoniously dis- 
played, deep in the mysteries of her laborious 
idleness. 

My stay in the apartment was eold and 
brief. 1 listened, with all the patience I conld 
command, to the maudling and lip-deep con- 
dolements which were poured forth before me ; 
but for the speculations whieh had grown out 
of the reeent bereavement, I had no ear; and 
I aecordingly broke in upon them by a stately 
courtesy, and eseaped from the room. I had 
not yet cast off my shawl, so, folding it closely 
round me, | passed through the eonservatory, 
and soon found myself beside the willow of the 
lake. I sat dowmheneath its pendent branches. 
I felt as though I had there found a new home 
and a new hope. All was bright and beautiful 
about me; I was young. I believed myself to 
be beloved. I tried to remember that every 
sorrow, however deep and heartfelt, must have 
its term; and to feel that I alone should not 
be exeluded from this, the great and blessed 
privilege of time. No philosophy can be more 
weleome or more easy to a sanguine spirit than 
this—how then eould [ fail to be comforted by 
sueh a train of thought? I didnot. I was still 
sad, still remorseful, but Ino longer despaired. 
I ceased to feel terror as the image of my 
mother rose up before me—the tears whieh I 
continued to give to the memory of my father 
lost their bitterness ; I no longer suffered my- 
self to be troubled by visions of the hatred of 
Lady Flora and my sister; in one word, I was 
reconciled to myself; I was no longer au out- 
cast and an alien from every heart.—Devereux 
had burst through the dark spell; and—I was 
beloved! 

When I rose to return to the house, I was a 
new being—my hope and energy were alike 

enewed. J] hastened to replaee the faded 

flowers in my father’s apartinent, and then 
closed the window which I had opened some 
hours previously. But I did net linger in the 
room; its solemn gloom appalled me; I 
wanved light and air. I wanted aetion and 
physical exertion; and the latter I eould not 
find in the solitade of my own apartment. I 
had, consequently, only one miserable resource, 
and, faute de mieux, I sought it at the dinner- 
table, over which, with her white handkerehief 
still ostentatiously displayed, Lady Flora pre- 
wided. ‘The meal was gloomy enongh ; the 
very servants moved meehanieally about like 
automata, While an almost unbroken silence 
prevailed among ourselves. 
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The same cold and decent eountenanee was 
Maintained throughout the wnole period which 
elapsed until the day of the funeral. Had an 
unsuspected speetatur seen us, as we sat hour 
after hour with onr work or our books, we 
should have inevitably been cited as models ot 
duty and propriety; but what was the fact? 
Lady Flora was rejoicing in her heart of hearts, 
as her needle passed slowly and monotonously 
through the eternal canvas upon which she 
was employed, at her unlooked-for emancipation 
from a dreaded thrall; Adela preserved her 
usual mask of sullen self-command ; or, if she 
ever wept, she did so only when my eye was 
not upon her; while I myself, who but a few 
days before had believed that my father’s 
death was to mé the seal of wretehedness 
whieh I must forever bear upon my brow, even 
I found time, at stated intervals, to visit the 
border of the lake, and to reeeive or reply to 
letters breathing only affection and hope. 
There existed, moreover, a feeling of repulsion 
among our party, as well understood by eaeh 
of us as though we had put it frankly and 
boldly into words; and thus neither felt an 
inelination to dispel the silence, nor to lessen 
the estrangement. 

On the funeral morning, this social monotony 
was painfully broken by the sight of the deep 
mourning garments in whieh we were mutually 
attired. The effect produced upon myself I 
shall never forget. The dream-like feeling 
which bad hitherto possessed me was dispelled 
at once ; and the full convietion of all that I 
had lost foreed itself glaringly upon me. It is 
so difficult at first to comprehend the reality ot 
death by your own side, at your own hearth, 
invading your very eirele, and gliding elosely 
by you as you wander beneath your paternal 
roof. Seeing about you, on every hand, a 
thousand trifling and apparently frail objects, 
the property of the departed, it seems impos- 
sible that such toys, sueh very nothings, can 
have survived their owner ; but the erape, the 
bomhazeen, the banded hair, and all the con- 
ventionalities of the garb of grief, put to flight 
at once the flattering delusion. You bear the 
symbols of death upon you, and you ean de- 
eeive yourself no longer. 

Three days afterward, Lady Madelaine ar 
rived at Rooksley. She looked surpassingly 
beautiful in her widaw’s dress, which was not 
at that period the slight and elegantly-varied 
costume which it has become in these days. 
Her splendid hair was entirely hidden; nat a 
glimpse of her swan-like throat was visible ; 
and thus the triumph of her loveliness was eoni- 
plete. She appeared conscious of the fact, and 
was evidently pleased by the look of astonished 
admiration with which I met her. I have al- 
ready stated that she had never loved wy 
father, even in the first days of their marriage ; 
nor did she now assnine a demeanor of deep 
grief, or affect any excess of sorrow. She was 
calin, eomposed, and eaurteous ; although it, 
was easy to pereeive that she shrank paintilly 
from the denuded aspect of everything about 
her, and reeeived the greeting of her half-sistet 
with a thrill of disgust. She examiped Adela 
with more curiosity than interest; and there 
was indifference as well as coldness iu 1he 
solitary kiss which she imprinted on her fore 
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aea. 
suificed to satisfy her danghter, who, after this 
brief welcome to ler maternal home, silently 
and placidly resumed her seat. 

To me ber manner, althongh betraying no 
vestige of affection, wus nevertheless more 
cordial. She even smiled, as she scrutinized 
my appearance; and then, throwing herself 
baek listiessly in ler chair, she abandoned 
herself to thought. No one presumed to in- 
trude upon her reverie. With all her self- 
command and mechanism of feeling, it was 
impossible that she could remain unmoved at 
the sight of the onee splendid and still noble 
home which a fond and hopefal husband had 
provided for her in the first blaze of her youth 
and beauty. 

Al such a moment, human nature will assert 
itself even ia the coldest hearts. It is true that 
this home was still hers; but he who had so 
proudly made her its mistress eould weleome 
her there no more. There might long have 
ceased to be even the semblance of affection 
between them,*but mutual admiration and 
esteem minst have continued to the last. 
Moreover, the force of habit is powerful with 
us all; more powerful than we are willing to 
believe until we are compelled to test its truth. 
I felt glad to see that my mother was not alto- 
gether beyond its influenee; and to me that 
dvep, and silent, and motionless reverie ap- 
peared almost holy. i 

On tle morrow, [ was suddenly summoned 
to her dressing-room, just as I had returned 
from a hurried visit to the lake, and was en- 
gaged in reading a letter from Devereux, in 
Whieh he informed me that, having learnt the 
arrival of Lady Madelaine, he eould no longer 
risk remaining in the village, conscious as he 
Was that the diseovery of his presence there 
would inevitably ruin our hopes. He said 
much also to console me for his temporary 
absence, for which he had before prepared me ; 
and, finally, entreated me to believe that no 
change either of tiine or place could for one 
inoment operate upon his affeetion. I had 
shed many and bitter tears over this letter, 
whieh terminated with an entreaty that | 
would deposit iny reply ‘in the course of the 
day at the accustomed spot; and give him an 
assurance of my acquieseence in his plans, and 
my own resolution to bear with hope and pa- 
tience the trials Which might possibly await me 
until We again met. l 

I was ill prepared to meet my mother at snch 
a moment; for, aware of the indignation with 
which she would visit my clandestine corre- 
spondence with a man whom she had driven 
from her house, and treated with a contempt 
and contumely whieli he was never likely to 
forgive; conscious, too, that some accident 
might have betrayed my secret, in whieh case 
the whole weight of her displeasure must 
necessarily fall upon myself, ata moment when 
J had no one near to mitigate its bitterness, or 
to support me under its infliction, I had seareely 
power to obey her bidding. There was, how- 
ever, no alternative; so, hastily bathing my 
eyes in cold water, and throwing off my bonnet, 
[ praceeved with a slow and uncertain step to 
her apailiment. 

* Why du you approach me like a criminal, 


Ch lling as it was, however, it evidently ' Eveleen ?” she asked, hastily, as she extended 


her hand on my entrance ; “have you forgotten 
that I am now your only parent, and that I 
have a right to expect a friend an my daughter? 
You are no longer a child: in another month 
you will be sixteen years of age;’’ and she 
shed as she said it. “Draw a ehair to my 
side. It is now time that we should under- 
stand each other. I shall, in all probability, 
pass some months here, and I can only look to 
you for companionship. But first, tell me, have 
you eaused the orders whieh I sent down 
through Dale to be obeyed! I allude to the 
rucm of—” 

“All has been done precisely as you direct- 
ed,” I replied, considerably relieved to find that 
the summons of Lady Madelaine bore no rela- 
tion to my treasured secret; "and as you will, 
perhaps, wish to visit it,” I continued, drawing 
the key from my pocket, ‘you will require 
this.” 

My mother waved it back with her hand. 
**As you assure me that all proper respect has 
been paid to Mr. ‘Tilden in the eyes of ihe ese 
tablishmeat, I am satisfied with that assuranee. 
I cannot volunteer an additional and useless 
trial of my nerves. But why is this key in your 
possession? Have you elosed the room $?” 

“I have,” was my confused reply. 

“And wherefore?” 

“T entreat you tu pardon me if I have done 
amiss,” I said, tremblingly ; ‘but there is now 
one inniate at Rooksley, whose cold and dieta- 
torial comments I could not brook in this case, 
although in all others I have submitted to them 
with what patience I eould assume, out of re- 
spect for yourself.” 

« You allude to Lady Fiora?” 

ATEON 

“ She is, then, obnoxious to you?” 

“ Detestable !” 

«A strong term for a lady's lips, suss Til- 
den ; but I fear, from the brief experience of 
last evening, too easily to be excused. It is 
strange how tine softens down the different 
objects which make up the pieture of the past? 
I tancied that Lady Fiora was,at least, endur- 
able, and that, although not a person whom I 
should be anxious to present in publie, I might 
with safety contemplate her companionship 
daring a period of retirement. It would ap- 
pear, however, that I have deceived myself, 
and that, When I shuddered at the memory ot 
Miss Margery Macspleuchan, | might have in- 
cluded her niece in the emotion.” 

“Whatever canse of offence toward your 
self you had diseovered in me previously to our 
last parting,” [said, somewhat haughtily, © your 
ladyship was atnply revenged from the inoment 
that Lady Flora Glenfillan became an inmate 
of Rooksley.” 

* Poor Eveleen!’? said my mother, with a 
low mocking laugh, “you have, then, been pune 
ished b.tterly? It is by no means to be de 
plored, however: you required a check-reia, 
and 1 had neither time nor talent to apply i» 
But what of your sister ?” 

“I know nothing of ter.” 


“Your answer is singnlar! Have vou not 


lived under the same roof for months? Huw, 


then, ean you inake so absurd a reply ?” 
“Simply, because I speak the truth; and, 
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aoreover, | would decline to express even the 
afereaces Which I may have formed of her 
character.” 

*T can fuliy understand that she is both shy 
and ignorant. I must get her oll my hands as 
I best can, whieh, thanks to her fortune, Í am 
sure to do at last.” i 

I felt that I smiled, for I had a firm convic- 
tion that Miss Adela Tilden was not a person 
to be “got olf the hands” even of a Lady Ma- 
delaine, should she not herself so will it. 

“She is very plain and awkward,” pursued 
my invther, as she glanced at her own lovely 
reflection in the cheval glass which was placed 
Lefore lier sofa; “I knuw not who she resem- 
bles.” 

& She has fine eyes.” E 

“Indeed! Well, that is something in her 
favor ; but she is gauche, and ill at ease.” 

“As regards the latter feeling I can say no- 
thing; bur I must Venture tu differ from your 
ladyship respecting the gaucherte. At your first 
meeting Adela may have been agitated, and, 
consequently, have appeared tu disadvantage ; 
but, generality speaking, her great charm hes 
in her gracetulness.” 

“I wish that you may, in a year or two, be 
able to persuade the men of all this, for you 
seem to be quite engouée of Lady Flora’s pupil; 
but I contess that I despair of effecting any 
such result. I see nuthing in your sister but 
a plain, gawky. overgrown girl, shy in her man- 
ner and suilen in her deportment. I detest such 
still life.” 

For the second time I could have laughed 
outright, but [ restrained the imnpulse ; for, not 
only was | tuv proud 10 prejudice Laily Made- 
laine still more against iny sister (liad it heen 
possible), hut also, however gracious she might 
be at the moment, my memory fell back upon 
other scenes, which 1 had not yet either for- 
gotten ur forgiven; and Í resolved to let her 
purchase her experience of Adela’s real nature 
as l had done. l therefore weighed every word 
before I uttered it; nor did I add to tke evident 
disgust ol my mother toward the wayward but 
unfortunate girl by one syllable of comment 
upon the hatred which she nourished to all who 
now bore the name of Tilden. 

As yet Lady Madelaine had been nnable to 
observe the great change which had been 
Wrought in the dumestuc arrangements of the 
estabiishinent, for she had taken both her sup- 
per of tle previous evening and her morning 
chocolate in her dressing-room. Great as was 
the resistance made by the household, they had 
not ventured tu defy the authority of Lady Flora 
Glenfillan altogether ; she had, moreover, pro- 
fited by the period of consternation and depres- 
sion Which had elapsed since my father’s death, 
to enforce ber authurity more stringently than 
belure ; and the appointments, as Well as the 
supplies of the first repast at which my mother 
assisted en famille, consequently filled her with 
indignation and disgust. 

“Js this a meditated insult, sir?” she asked, 
as, alier glancing over the table, she rose from 
her scat and turned haughtily toward poor Bot- 
tlemore, Who was about tu commence kis du- 
ties; “did you imagine that, in becoming a 
widow, I aso became a pauper? Was it not 
enough that you have denuded, ur enveloped 
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with paltry coverings and contrivances, every 
roum at Rooksley ; but must I, moreover, be 
expected to preside ata repast to which | would 
pot condemn my own servants ?” 

‘The orders of my Lady Flora have been 
strictly obeyed, my lady,” replied the butler, in 
a tone which savored strongly of triumph; 
“ her ladyship has been pereniplory on the sub- 
ject of the biil of fare, and I eould do no more, 
consistently with my respect for your tadyship’s 
sister, than remonstrate, which I have dune in 
vain.” 

« Enough, Mr. Bottlemore,” said my mother, 
as she turned with a stately gesture to leave 
the room. “f will retire to niy own apartments 
until Mfs. Locksley has caused the saloon to be 
made habitable, which you will instruct her te 
do forthwith; and let another dinner be served 
two hours hence for which I shall not need te 
blush before my own daughters.” 

Botilemore bowed low, and held the door 
open during a few seconds, in order that his 
lady might pass; but, as she suddenly paused 
in the centre of the floor when she ceased 
speaking, alter satisfying himself of the fact, 
he silently withdrew, tolluwed by his subordin- 
ates. 

“One word more bearing upon the same 
disgraceful subject,” pursued Lady Madelaine, 
when the door was again closed: “I expect, 
also, that those with whom I ain to sit down 
to table -will appear as gentlewomen, and never 
presuine, in ny house, to affect a costume suit- 
ed only to the servants’ offices, and that my 
entrance-hall may not be degraded into a de- 
pository tor filthy woolen garments, as 1t was 
this mourning when Í passed through from the 
grounds.” 

“Filthy woolen garments, my Lady Made- 
laine!” almost shrieked the crestfailen Lady 
Flora, while the red spot burnt upon her brow ; 
“sure it’s uncanny in your father’s child tv ca’ 
it by sie’ a name. Why, Woman, yon’s the 
Glenfillan tartan !”’ 

* ] would advise you, in that case, 10 send it 
home,” said pry mother, with cool and wither 
ing contempt; “ or, should you prefer tu do so, 
wear it home, unless you have also pre vided 
yourself with a Macspleuchan plaid, as a more 
consistent covering.” 

The dragun was fairly silenced, for she felt 
no inclination ty sacrifice the luxuries of Ruvks- 
ley to a sareasin, and five minutes afterward 
we had all quitted the dining-room. Lady Flo- 
ra's reign was over. 

> 


CHAPTER XXV. 

One only interruption broke in upon onr her 
mit-hke retirement, and that one was the appa 
rition of Lady O’Halloran, who was so coldly 
received that she never repeated her visit. 
The fastidiousness of my mother was so deep- 
ly wounded by the ignorance and vulgarity of 
her relative, that she could not brook an ap- 
pearance in her society. This was not, how- 
ever, the ouly cause of her discourtesy to her 
husband’s fmend. IT had mentioned to her the 
interest and kindness which both Adela and 
myself had experienced from Lady O'Halloran, 
and she had listened with complacency, if not 
With utter, indifference; but I bad no sooner 
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added that a letter from my father had induced 
it, than I saw a cloud gather npon her brow. 
Mr. Tilden had thwarted her wishes—nay, he 
had even incited one who to her was eompara- 
tively a stranger to infringe her express com- 
mands, and thenceforth she looked upon the 
well-meaning and warm-hearted woman with a 
feeling of distrust and avoidance. Au reste, 
half the county families left their cards at the 
lodges, but contented themselves with that 
ceremonious demonstration; Lady Madelaine 
had never heen more to them than the wife of 
Mr. Tilden, and with his death terminated all 
their interest in Rooksley. 

Five lines will suffice to assure the reader 
that my mother could not long enduré such a 
state of things as this; and, accordingly, a very 
few weeks had elapsed since her arrival before 
she began to exhibit weariness of her daugh- 
ters, and of everything about her. -She had 
paraded the dull luxury of her mourning equi- 
page and liveries through the county-town, al- 
ready astir with the preparations for a new 
election. She had exchanged visiting-tickets 
with all her acquaintance ; she had, in short, 
exhausted her own resources and those of the 
neighborhood ; and she no longer knew how to 
dispose of her existence. Her temper suffered 
greatly under these circumstances ; and I began 
to marvel how long I should be enabled to en- 
dure its exactions, when one morning, unex- 
pectedly to all, savg Lady Madelaine herselt, 
Sir James Dornton was announced. No event 
could have been more welcome, for we were 
all literally wasting our lives in lethargy and 
discomfort. Our party was not only ill-assorted, 
but actually antipathetical ; and we lived on, in 
the perfect consciousness that time only widen- 
ed the moral breach between us. 

My mother’s welcome to this new guest was 
cordial, frank, and unaffected; while she al- 
Juded to her expectation of seeing him with an 
easy, unembarrassed manner which was an 
earnest of the continued friendship that existed 
between them; it nevertheless struck me as 
extraordinary, that Sir James did not meet her 
calm and dignified courtesy in the same spirit. 
Ile appeared restless, ahsent, and nervous; nor 
was his manner toward myself less peculiar. 
When, after having exchanged a few sentences 
with Lady Madelaine, he turned to greet me in 
my turn, he glanced rapidly in my face, and 
then dropped his eyes, still retaining the hand 
Which | had extended to him, for a moment; 
after Which he releaseit it suddenly and ab- 
ruptly, and having received, to my intense sur- 
prise, the * llow are ye, Sir James?” of Lady 
Flora, and a quiet courtesy of recognition from 
Adela, he once more turned toward my moth- 
er; and, seating himself by her side, they were 
soon deeply enyaged in conversation. Once or 
twice Lady Madelaine, apparently compelled 
thereto by the subject discussed, made some 
distant allusion to her recent loss; but it met 
With no response from her companion, who 
seemed studiously to avoid its mention. 

At first [ felt indignant with both parties for 
their evident avoidance of so natural a topic ; 
but after a time, wearied by a thousand useless 
conjectures of the how and where Lady Flora 
and my sister had previously met him, I hecame 
wterested in spite of myself by the dialogue 
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which they maintained. T heard aga.n toe 
names of persons who had once been known to 
me; and of a world with which I had long pant- 
ed to make my acquaintance. Sir James was 
caustic and brilliant; and his quiet sarcasm, 
biting though it was, lent a zest and a raciness 
to all he said. My mother was once more in 
her proper element. She felt that she was to 
her own set as a lost pleiad of brilliancy and 
fashion; and that her return to the great world 
would be hailed with gladness. Dornton was 
most assiduous in strengthening this belief; 
anıl, with a tact which spake volumes far his 
savoir vivre, he contrived to speak far more of 
herself than of any of those whom he passed 
under review. Lady Flora, meanwhile, worked 
on in silence, or occasionally addressed a few 
words in an undertone to Adela; who, since 
the entrance of our new guest, had scarcely. 
raised her eyes from the floor. 

Despite my own interest in the conversation, 
I confess that I felt somewhat piqued at the 
marked neglect which I experienced from this 
preux chevalier af fashion, who, two years be- 
fore, had condescended to exert his powers for 
my sole amusement; and who now had neither 
word nor look far any one save my mother. 

All the dignity of my sixteen years revolted 
against this inconsistency: and the conscious- 
ness of possessing both grace and beauty added 
bitterness to the mortification. I never thought 
him less attractive.s I had, moreover, ample 
time for all my reflections, for no change took 
place throughout the evening, nor did either 
himself or Lady Madelaine move from their 
seats, until he rose, announcing that he had 
secured an apartment at the Tilden Arms in 
the village ; and would, with her ladyship’s pere 
mission, join our break{fast-table in the morn- 
ing. 

I was employed until I fell asleep that night, 
in marveling at the acquaintanceship which ex- 
isted between Sir James Dornton and my rela- 
tives. Where they could have met baffled all 
my conjectures. That his name had never 
been mentioned by either of them was less sur- 
prising, for we exchanged little’ conversation 
and less confidence. Still, I felt that the cir- 
cumstance was in itselfsingular: and the hahits 
and haunts of Dornton considered, altogether 
inexplicable. Then flashed across me new 
inatter of marvel. Since Lady Madelaine saw 
fit to receive male guests at Rooksley so early 
in her widowhood, how chanced it that Lord 
Otterford was not her first visitor! 

I knew nothing of the scene at the Putney 
villa; and I could not reconcile the present 
With the past, otherwise than by presuming 
that the extreme intimacy which had existed 
between my mother and the latter rendered her 
scrupulous in receiving him during her first pee 
riod of mourning. 

Sir James remained at Rooksley four days, 
on the last of which be was closeted with Lady 
Madelaine tur a considerable time. When they 
rejoined the family, there was a faint flush on 
the cheek of my mother, and a bright light in 
her eye, Which gave her a look of unusual ani 
mation; while Sir James was comparatively 
silent and depressed. The evening passed 
heavily enough, although Lady Madelaine ex 
erted herself most unwoniedly to enliven it. 
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To me she was unusually gracious ; indeed, at 
times almost affectionate; yet I fancied that 
all her gaiety was assumed. It was, at all 
events, very evident that something extraor- 
dinary had taken place between the friends, 
but what that something might be I] was not 
destined to discover; as, after the departure 
of Sir James, she made no allusion whatever 
to the cireuinstance, contenting herself with 
quiet comments on his fashion and high-breed- 
ing. and his great conversational powers. 

Two months subsequently, Lady Madelaine 
declared that her health and spirits were both 
giving way under the dull monotony of Rooks- 
ley, where no object of interest presented itself 
to div rt her mind from the painful memory of 
the past, but where, on the contrary, every- 
thing tended to remind her of her husband. 
Neither, she asserted, could she longer brook 
the society of Lady Flora; and therefore, in 
self-defence, she must make some other ar- 
rangement. 

The day after this decision, she dispatched 
a jong Ictrer to Lady Devereux. My heart beat 
quick as I read the snperseription. What had 
I not both to hope and to fear, should she have 
volunteered a visit to the mother of Herbert! 
And then I asked-mnyself, would she go alone? 
would she forget, during how many long months 
I had been subjected to the very companionship 
from which she was herself about to escape! 
Was I still, at the age of sixteen, to he immured 
in the solitnde of Rooksley, far from the de- 
lightful world whieh I was prepared to worship? 
Surely not—Lady Madclaine could have no 
such design ; and there could be no doubi that 
] should bear her company. The image of my 
young lover presided over al] these speculations. 
Under his mother’s roof we could not fail to 
meet; and I felt satisfied that Lady Devereux, 
when she saw me improved in beauty, and ad- 
mired, as I never doubted that I must be, 
would gladly welcome such a wile for her son. 
Of iny fortune I never thought, nor did I even 
suspect that others would do so: I was like 
the heroines of romanee, to be loved for myself 
alone. 

I cradled myself so readily and so softly in 
these pleasant fancies, that iny disappointment 
was indescribable when my mother at last an- 
nounced, after a lively correspondence with her 
favorite friend, that on the morrow she should 
leave Rooksley for a time, desiring that all the 
necessary arrangements might be immediately 
coinmenced. 

“ Does your ladyship go alone?” I inquired, 
imprnodently. 

“Certainly not, Miss Tilden. I am not in 

| the habit of traveling without proper attendance. 
Dale, who accompanied me from town, will 
also attend ine to Lady Devereux’s. My ap- 
| pearance in Grosvenor Square, or at Putney, is, 
of course, at this moment out of the question ; 
and I shall consequently remain at her place in 
retirement, until the first year of my mourning 
has expired, unless [I feel sufficient courage to 
venture once to return here. At all events, 
you will be informed of my movements when 
it becomes necessary; and meanwhile, Eve- 
leen, Lhave to beg that yuu will be assiduous 
in improving yourself in every way. You do 
ne do yourselfjustice ; and remember that you 
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eannot live all your life at Rooksley, nor is it 
possible that I should present any ehild of mine 
in the world, unless she is prepared to do me 
eredit, You expose yourself too much to the 
sun and wind, and I have remarked that you 
frequently take off your gloves, When there is 
no pereeptible necessity for your doing se. 
These are plebeian habits, and must be cons, 
quered. Do not let me have to repeat my cau- 
tion.” 

This was the moral lesson with which my 
mother took leave of me, at an age when the 
imagination is stronger than the reason, and 
the unoceupied faney roves wildly through a 
future whieh is only dimly guessed at. F was 
to cultivate my beauty ; to sacrifice everything, 
even my most innocent pleasure, that of enjoy- 
ing nature in all her various moods and phases, 
to the one great end of making a figure in that 
world from which I was so eoldly shut out, at 
an age when, as I thoroughly believed, I was 
the best able to appreciate its delights. My old 
suspicion came back upon me with renewed 
strength. Lady Madelaine was jealous of my 
attractions! There was triumph in the con- 
vietion, whatever annoyance there might be in 
the result. Not one word of adimonition had 
she uttered to Adela. It was plain that she 
considered gue le jeu ne valait pas la chandelle. 
Only, indeed, upon one solitary occasion had 
sle appeared to take the slightest interest in her 
younger daughter, and it was even then exhib- 
ited in a eold and business-like manner, which, 
courageously as she struggled to conceal the 
feeling, evidently aroused all the harsher emo- 
tions of my sister. i 

“I suppose you are delighted with Rooks- 
ley, Adela; it must have appeared a charming 
eontrast from Glenfillan. How do you amuse 
yourself?” 

“I read and work, madam.” 

«You are a good musician, of course ?” 

“« By no means.” 

«A eool answer truly, child! How do you 
expect to pass through the world without so 
necessary an accomplishment ?” A 

Adela only replied by raising her head, with 
one of her peenliar smiles—a smile which might 
mean much or nothing. 

“ You draw, at least ?” 

« Scareely ; but sufficiently to oceupy me 
when I am driven to do sv, as a resource 
against idleness.” 

“ Better and better,” exclaimed Lady Made- . 
laine in a tone of irritation; “and do you sup- 
pose that it was to produce snch a result as 
this that I permitted you to have a governess! 
May I venture to inquire what the lady in ques- 
tion did succeed in teaching you !” 

“To read, and to think, madam,” answered 
Adela with a cold emphasis. 

“ The training of a Sunday-school girl!’ ex- 
elaimed Lady Madelaine contemptuously; “A 
am glad that at least we now perfectly under- 
stand each other.” 

And thus ended this eatechetical dialogue 
My mother had unhesitatingly received the evi- 
denee of Adela as conclusive, and gave herself 
nv trouble to test its truth. 

My disappointment and mortification on find- 
ing myself once more abandoned to the monot 
ony of Rooksley, when I had argued mysel 
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into the belief that Lady Madelaine would profit 
by her peeuliar position to acenstom me by de- 
grees to the world, by that cre du chateau which 
is in itself a miniature of fashionable life and 
manners, were so great that I eould not en- 
dure them in silence. My woman-dignity was 
wounded; and, still worse, my heart wasw ung. 
All my happy dreams had melted away. | was 
like Apollo cast out of Olyinpus. Lady O*Hal- 
loran, probably uninformed of my mother’s de- 
parture, had not made her appearance at Rooks- 
ley; 1 shrank from putting myself into the 
power of Adela; for, sinee our tast interview 
in my chamber, ] had learnt to fear her. Sueh, 
nevertheless, was finally my fate; fur I con- 
tinued sileut so tong, that my health gave way 
under the violence ef my emotions. On the 
second day of my non-appearanee in the draw- 
ing- room, F received a cold and ceremonious 
request fron my sister, through Joséphine, that 
I would alle v her to visit me. I had already 
become so wary of myself and of my own 
thoughts, that sladly welcomed the proposal ; 
and in five min tvs, my sister made her ap- 
pearance! She assumed no semblance of affec- 
tion—slie afleeted no tone of sympathy. There 
Was, on the contrary, an irritation and bitter- 
ness about her whieh it was difficult to brook. 

“Something has disturbed you, Adela,” I 
said, in order to terminate the long and uncom- 
fortable silence which succeeded our first civil 
greetings; “is it in my power to remove the 
annoyance?” 

“You are wrong, Eveleen,” was the reply ; 
‘and have not taken. time to reflect, that the 
sameness of our existenee here scarcely ad- 
mits of any annoyance, to wh:ch it would nat 
be a weakness to vield; while I cannot, like 
yourself, have any external anxiety to trouble 
me.” 

“External anxicty !” I repeated in alarm. 

‘Even so. You have already lived in the 
world. You were fourteen years of age when 
you were deprived of the pleasures of your 
childhood. You were a genius and a beauty, 
an enfant monstre; attracting all eyes, and 
trained lo profit by your advantages. You ean 
scarecly have cseaped bringing some regret 
With you into retirement.” 

I looked at her in astonishment. Did she 
suspect iny secret? or, could it be that this lt- 
tle mountain recluse, this shy, unformed girl, 
already knew more of human nature than my- 
self! 

“I was, at least, young enough to have es- 
caped all serious homage, I should suppose,” 
I answered. 

“ Perkaps,” said Adela, doubtingl' ; “ yet 
at such an age all homage is consid ered seri- 
ous.” 

I became more and more bewil ered. 

“Do yon speak from experie ce?” I asked 
sarcastically. 

“Draw your own eonelusio s, after yon have 
reasone.| the probabilities,” was her quiet 1e- 
ply; “but I did not come here to talk of my- 
Self. | judge merely by analogy.” 

* By analogy 1 

“Certainly. If books be no tntors, why 
should we waste our lives in studying their 

. pages?" 
+ Vou are right, Adela,” I exclaimed abrnpt- 
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ly ; “why should T refuse to acknowledge that 
you are right!) J have—I did bring to my re- 
tirement a deep—a gnawing regret. IJtis true, 
that the little I yet know of lile I learnt under 
this same roof; but Rooksley is no longer what 
it was. To me the transition was like that of 
the disembodied soul passing from earth tg 
Hades. Had it been a mere idle, girlish ca- 
priee, undiseovered and unreturned, my pride 
would hive enabled me to conquer it at once, 
fur I should have scorned myself; but with me 
it was—it is—far otherwise.” 

As I spoke [I looked toward my sister for 
sympathy, and I was astonished to perceive 
that a burning blnsh had risen to her forehead. 
She was silent, and, as it seemed to me, un- 
able to reply. I began to reconsider my words, 
but I could discover nothing in them to induce 
this extraordinary demonsiration. Adela was 
a mere ehild when she first came to Rooksley; | 
Glentillan was, I well knew, a hermitage as re- 
garded the world ; for herself, therefore, it was 
unpossible that she should blush. I knew not 
what inference to draw. I beeame restless | 
and uneasy: and still she sat silently beside — 
my bed, buried in thought, with the blood crim- 
soning her brow. 

“You are ungrateful to repine, Eveleen,” 
she said at length abruptly, as though no pause : 
had taken place in our conversation ; * for, if = 
you feel, not only that yon have loved, but that 
you have been beloved in your turn, with you 
happiness is a mere question of time; and Sir 
James Dornton may well afford to wait for 
a while, when eonseious of success at last.” 

My share in the dialogue seemed fated to be 
merely ejaculatory. 

“Sır James Dornton !” I echoed vehement- 
ly, as by a sndden movement I raised mysel 
from my reeumbent position, 

* Are you not to be his wife?” 

“I would rather die teu thousand deaths !” 

“And yet you joined in all the laudatory 
comments uttered by Lady Madelaine atter he 
left Rooksley.” 

“IT did so with sineerity. He has truly the 
good qualities fur whieh she gave him credit; 
but [ could never love him.” 

e Do not assume too moch. Habit and per- 
severance may induce you to feel differently “ 

Never i 

“And yet, he is handsome, fashionable, and 
attractive.” 

“It may be so—it is,” I coneeded, overt: 
come by the subtile tactics of a mere girl, and 
resolved to pour out my whole heart belore 
her; “yet still I persist in my declaration, that 
I could never love Sir James Dornton.” 

“But should the indomitable will of onr 
mother so order it 7”, j 

“Tt would only lead to a vain struggle on her 
part. I would concede nothing.” 

“ Eveleen, you deeeive yourself,” said my 
sister eagerly; “ you do not possess the strength 
of character for whieh you would fain give 
yourself credit ; you have not the moral cour- 
age to stand alone in such an unequal contest.” 

“ I shah not stand alone,” I answered proud- 














ly. 
“ Then, indeed, have I hopes of yon,” said 
Adela, with inereased energy; ‘ for allis easy 
Where you are convinced of being beloved 
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very trial that does not toneh the one you 
love, is light, and may be borne bravely ; ex- 
ternal gricfs cease to terrify and subdue, and 
graze bot litle the surface of a heart whieh is 
filled by one image, while they have no power 
to pierce 1t.” 

* How Know you this?’ I inquired in my 
surprise. 

“JT feel that it must be so. Such a fact re- 
quires no teaching. Trust me, Eveleen, I am 
conscious from my privation that it must be so.” 

* Adela, I shall never understand you.” 

“I believe it.” 

“Never did I expect such sentiments from 
your lips. You, a mere girl, secluded from 
your earliest years—without knowledge of the 
world—without experience—”’ 

“What do you understand by experience? 
by knowledge of the world?) They may be 
good saleguards, as I eonstrne the words, 


against deception, dissimulation, and wrong ;, 


but the heart alone is needed in the subject 
Which we are now discussing; and, conse- 
quently, the heart which has been self-forined 
in solitude will be more capable of a deep and 
fasting affection than that which has been fash- 
joned by the qualities to which yeu attach so 
high a value. We shall, perhaps, in afver-life, 
ourselves afford an illustration of what I ad- 
vance.” $ 

“And how?” 

“Simply by the disparity of our tastes and 
habits. You will love your husband, I doubt 
not; bnt you will also love many other things ; 
pleasure, and dissipation, and the admiration 
of the world ;- from all of which I should shrin‘x 
with Joathing, because they would tend to di- 
vert my thoughts from the one great object of 
my devotion.” 

“it is casy to see, my poor Adela,” I said 
with a simile of pity, “that your love is, so far, 
all theory. You would soon descend from your 
pedestal, had you once tasted the delights of 
all that you now affect to despise; or you 
would become the most miserable woman upon 
earth. With your whole soul wrapt up in one 
object (prettily as the phrase sounds), his ab- 
sence Would Infalhbly destroy you. Had you 
suffered what I have already done, you would 
ere now have ceased to exist.” 

“Not if f were assured that I was really 
loved—aad this has brought us back to the 
commencement of our arguinent—I shuuld then 
have strength to meet any trial.” 

* Even the opposition of our mother ?” 

“Yes; for I could wait until it was over- 
come.” 

e All yonr life perhaps?” 

“Scarcely, for I should know that there must 
eome a period when the law would liberate me 
from the thrall of Lady Madelaine ; for the 
present, I would say, until the proper time ar- 
rives, my hest text is—patience.” 

“Very prudent and proper,” said I dis- 
dainfully ; “but who shall protect yon in the 
meanwhile from some other marriage of Lady 
Macelaine’s own devising? While you are 
exercising your minority in this new kind of 
philosophy, she may compel you to become the 
wife of a iwan whose very naine you may con- 
sider odious.’ 

“Coinpel me, did you say? 
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not understand me. I am younger tnan yourself, 
Eveleen, in years; bur my mind and beart were 
edneated amid the grand and wild scenes of 
nature, amid an ahnost unbroken solitude, and 
under unkindnessand neglect; notin a drawing- 
roam, Wlicre every toy distracts the thoughts and 
disturbs the fancy. Mine was a stern tutorage, 
but it did its work, You have been ihe pupil 
of the world, which has done its work also, 
Yon have been warned to hide yourself from 
both sun and wind—I have stood beneath a 
shelf of roek, and braved the thunder-storm. 
And do yon think that when the whole happi- 
ness of my life may be poised upon one point, 
that I shall hesitate to secure it}. Believe ine, 
that there can be little moral energy, little 
delicacy, and still less good sense, in throwing 
yonrself away, at the will of another—nor 
is it honest to utter vows which are sure to be 
broken by so weak and unstable a nature; and 
to pledge yourself to form the happiness of a 
husband, when you are not even able tu assure 
your own.” 

I was at onte bewildered and silent. 
this indeed be Adela? 
influence of magie. I remembered her usual 
eold, abstracted indifferencee—J recalled her 
bitter energy during our last té‘e-d-(éle~-and I 
could not reconcile the discrepancies of her 
character. Iwas, however, painfully conscious 
of her mental superiority. IJ felt the insufticiency 
of my eldership; I was mastered by a stronger 
spirit than my own. F could have wept with 
mortification. I had talked bravely : but it, was 
because the sound of my own words lent me 
courage for the moment: for | well knew that 
cowardice was still at the bortom of my heart ; 
I had never redueed my feelings to reason ; I 
could not, as she did, make a principle of my 
conduet, and experience a sense of self-respcoct 
to sustain iny actions; when once my pride 
failed, my strength was exhausted. 

I was of a weak and yielding disposition, and 
constantly required support, and my sisier had 
now assumed an attitude which Jed me to seek 
it at her hands. That she felt no affection for 
me, she had been too frank to conceal; but I 
tremblingly confessed to mysclf that if I eould 
secure her friendship, I should save myself, in 
all probability, from a dangerous enemy. Adela 
already possessed a glimpse of my seerct, and J 
easily convinced myself that its safety could be 
hereafter sceured only by an unlimited confi- 
dence, Full of this feeling, I therefore gave free 
course lO my communication. [ told her of 
Devereux’s first appearance at Rooksley 3 of the 
irritation of Lady Madelaine, who, afier having 
for a time made ‘a jest of our growing inclina- 
tion, uitimately saw fit to resent it with a ve- 
hemenece which led her to forbid the entrance 
of the house to the son of her own friend ; and 
then, bnt with considerably less thency, I ad- 
mitted the fact of our late correspondence ; and 
avowed my firm faith in Devercux's attachmen 
and perseverance. 

ee 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
I perivep no assistanee fiom my anditor 
throughout the narrafive, cither in word ot look, 
She listened attentively, absorbedly, but she 


Could 
I felt as if under the 


You do indeed j uttered no comment, she made no gesture ol 
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surprise or interest : it was only when, with a 
Aushed brow and quickened breath, I had reach- 
ed the termination of my story, that she spoke ; 
and not even then until, after the pause of a 
moment, she had convinced herself that I had 
indeed uo more to tell, 

“Poor Eveleen!” she exelaimed at last; 
“you have truly profited by an education based 
on flattery, and perfected by novel-writers, to 
have thus sueeeeded in Weaving oat a romance 
for yourself amid the seelusion of Rooksley. I 
cannot sufficiently admire your skill! It wasa 
wonderful achicvement to contemplate at four- 
teen. But are you sure that Herbert Devereux 
was, and is, the hero of this history ?”’ 

‘What can you mean to imply, Adela?” 


- «Nothing; my words convey no implication. 


I asked a plain and simple question; and I 
moreover request of you to answer it frankly 
and truthfully.” 

“I have told yon nothing but the truth.” 

“J am bound to believe your assertion ; and 
the rather that such a confidence as you have 
just made unasked would be a useless and idle 
weakness on your part, if you still sought to 
deeeive me. Do you now ask my advice or 
my assistance ?” 

“Tam ready to listen to your advice ; and 
may, perhaps, ere long be under the necessity 
of requesting your assistance ; but what I now 
desire is simply your opinion.” 

“e Upon what point ?” 

* Upon every one connected with the entan- 
glement.” 

“ Entanglement! You do not then, yourself, 
consider the affair as serious ?” 

‘* You are mistaken. T am, on my side, per- 
feetly serious ; nor have I any reason to believe 
that Mr. Devereux is less so.” 

“We had better then, under those cireum- 
stances, call it an engagement.” 

‘Call it what you please.” 

«Then my opinion is that, so far as it has 
gone, itis remarkably romantie.” 

“But what think you,” I asked with some 
irritation, * of the inconsisteney of our mother, 
who, after having jestingly encouraged our mu- 
tual liking, should suddenly find in ita cause of 
wrath and resentment?” 

- ‘IT confess that an accusation of inconsisten- 
ey, when brought against Lady Madelaine, 
somewhat startles me. I had not hitherto be- 
lieved that feminine failing to be one of her pe- 
culiarities. I never made the experience my- 
sclf, for, in my own case, her conduct has ever 
been uniform in all respects; nor do I think 
that, in this occurrence, she ean rightly be ac- 
cused of it. The miniature flirtation of two 
comparative children amused her and diverted 
her fricnds. Dancing dogs and quaek doetors 
are never, as you are Well aware, admitted be- 
yond the ladges of Rooksley ; and people of 
taste and fashion must be provided with enter- 
tainmment of some description. But when it 
beeaine epparent that the boy and girl consid- 
ered themselves and cach other as man and 
woman—then, indeed, the affair assumed a 
very different aspect. Did you expect that 
Laity Madelaine ‘Tilden had any ambition to be 
a grandmother before she was five and thirty ?” 

I was stung to the very quick. This was 
not the tonc in Which [ had expected my sister 
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to reply to the confidence I had reposed w ‘er, 
I shrank before the ridicule which lurked in her 
tone and words. 

“J care not to speculate upon our mother’s 
feelings,” I said pettishly : “ I wished to know 
your opinion of my own position.” 

“T do not think that you need to disturb 
yourself on that head,” was the rejoinder , 
‘after Mr. Devereux saw and adinired you, he 
probably transferred his gaze aud his admira- 
tion to the scarlet coat which suceceded you. 
Nothing could be more natural at his age.” 

“ Ilaw then,” I asked with offended dignity, 
‘do you account for his appearance here, and 
the correspondence which ensued ?” 

“A love of the new and the mysterions, per- 
haps; or restlessness, and weariness of town, 
for the season was just ahout to close.” 

‘You think then that I am to be made a 
dupe ?” Í 

‘You must yourself decide that point. Your 
fate is in your own hands in this ease, at 
least.” 

‘But you believe that he never really loved 
me?” 

“I am merely inclined to imagine that, at 
such an age, and under sucli circumstancés, a 
mutual inclination like yours would seareely 
admit a name.” 

“I am nevertheless convinced of his affec- 
tion.” ; 

“In that conviction yon cannot do better 
than encourage a renewal of his intentions. 


You must be sure of success now, when time 


can only have increased your talent in winning 
hearts.” 


The bitterness of this epigram made me fu-- 


rious; but I was too proud to discover to my 
sister the extent of her triumph ; and I remain- 
ed perfeetly silent, until she rose from her chair, 
when, as she prepared to leave the room, she 
said calmly: “End as it may, your secret 13 
safe with me, Eveleen; and as I before said, 
do not let it distress you. It is a marriage 
that Lady Madelaine will never alow. She 
has other and more ambitious ‘views for you. 
If I ean be of service in the mean time, while 
this love still struggles and exists, make use of 
me ; you may depend upon my sincerity.” And 
before I could utter a word in reply, she was 
gone. 

How heartily did I then regret that I had 
placed myself so thoronghly in her power! Not 
one expression of sympathy, not one sentence 
of affection, had escaped her. I had forfeited 
my independence. I had wilfully woven the 
thrall about me : nor was Adela a likely person 
to allow me to overlook the fact. From the day 
on which this eonversation took place, our rela- 
tive position was altogether changed. I ceased 
tocontend. I adopted her ideas, coincided in her 
opinions, and deferred to her tastes. She, on 
her side, tacitly aceepted my concessions, and 
no longer avoided my society ; talking to me 
continually, whenever we were (éte-a-téle, of 
Devereux ; and cleverly increasing, by appa- 
rently uneonscious comments, the extent of the 
regard which she constantly affected to diseour- 
age. 
already, she was ineomprehcnsible. 
less, there was, from this very line of conduet, 
a fascination in her companionship which I 


As Í have, I believe, said more than once | 
Neverthe- 





— 


o 


remate a a a =- 


| emotion ! 
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was unable to resist. She never spoke of 
herself. She had displayed no answering 
trust in me. She seemed anxicus to forget 
her own identity. And thus, we talked inces- 
santly upon the one engrossing subjeet of Dev- 
ereux’s attachment. 

~ Where is he now 2” she asked one morning, 
as we were strolling in the grounds. “In or- 
er to secure a prize for which all the world 
are destined to contend, he should be no lag- 
gard. He must be well aware that Lady Mad- 
elaine is not at Rooksley ; he must have seen 
her at his mother’s. How is it then that he 
does not profit by so favorable an opportunity 
of renewing his suit ?” 

As she spoke we were approaching one of 
the lodges, Which was just then under repair ; 
but, as the early dinner-bell had rang, the work- 
men were all absent; and we consequently 
continued our walk without hesitation. The 
building was known as the wood-lodge, from 
the circumstance of its standing on the edge of 
an extensive plantation of ornamental timber, 
and was, in itself, an extremely pretty object. 
Adela had been silent more than a minute, but 
I attempted no reply, for just at the instant my 
eye cauzht the figure of a tall man crouching 
among the underwood.—He wore a blue gabar- 
dine, a glazed hat with a wide border pulled 
low upon his foréhead, and carried in his 
hand a formidable bludgeon ; but what render- 
ed his appearance more singular, and less 
alarming than it would otherwise have been, 
was the fact that at the precise moment in 
Which he caught my attention, he raised a tel- 
escupe tu his eye, and appeared to be taking an 
earnest view of the windows of the huuse. 
As he dropt it, his gaze was riveted upon me, 
and I saw him start with surprise and inake a 
step towards me; When suddenly becoming 
aware of the presence of a second person, he 
stopped as abruptly as he had been about to ap- 
proach. 

A sudden tremor took possession of me. I 
dared not believe that my suspicion was cor- 
rect. I could only murmur out: “ How like, 
and yet it cannot be !” 

“ What cannot be 1” asked my sister. 

“That man—that peasant—do you see him, 
Adela! Do my eyes cheat me, or is it really 
Devereux ?” ; 

Taught by these words that my companion 
knew all our secret, the intruder hesitated no 
unger. 

“Yes ; it is indeed Devereux,” he answered, 
springing towards me, while I stood transfixed 
with terror and astonishment. “Jt is indeed 
myself. Tave I not earned the right to make 
this attempt by the weeks and months of 
Wretchedness that I have lately passed! Does 
it scem so Strange to your heart, Eveleen, that 
it refuses tv Welcome me 1” 

“You wrong me, Herbert.” 

“I must believe so; for I cannot afford to 
fritter away one brief interval of happiness in 
doubt. But why these tears? why this violent 
Compose yourself, I beseech of you, 
and listen to me calmly, fur a few moments 
must decide both my fate and your own. In 
an hour I 1aust be once more on my way to 
town, Where | shall only arrive in time to join 
my reguncnt betore it marches to Dublin. 1 


unnecessary risk for my own gratificetisa, 


h 


uo not ask you to wri. to me; I dire not. 
The hazard of discovery would be teu great, 
and I am not selfish enough to involve you in 
Nor 
will I write myself. A letter intercepted by 
Lady Madelaine must inevitably expose you te 
her resentment ; but Iswear, by all that 1 most 
revere on earth, never to become the husband 
of any other woman than yourself. You have 
already given me the same pledge, tut it was 
only in writing, Eveleen—-I saw it, but I did 
not hear it; and it is to do this, to hear the 
same vow uttered hy your lips, that I arn now 
here. Thesounds will dwell in my car forever, 
and be the solace of my absence. Surely you 
will not refuse me this? Surely you will not 
shrink at such a moment from the ratification 
of your own generous and voluntary pledge ?” 
And he looked earnestly and tenderly inté my 
face, as he raised my hand with ardor tois 
lips. 

I was silent. 

« Have you not the courage to repeat your 
promise?’ he asked somewhat impatiently. 
“« Was the vow traced by your pen not intended 
to be irrevocable? Have you hitherto been 
merely sporting with a passion whieh you pro- 
fessed to share? Eveleen, I will not believe 
you so unworthy !” 

‘I am helpless,” I at length murmured ou 
as I evaded his fixed and searching gaze. 

“Helpless !” echoed Devereux, indignantly 
“show me the being, either of your sex or c 
mine, who is not helpless, if unwilling to exe 
that moral courage which makes its own 
strength and creates its own freedoin! Dono 
be self-itlecetved, Eveleen; do not, willully o 
weakly close your eyes before you give me a 
final answer, to the trials to which, as my 
athanced wife, you will undoubtedly be exposed 
ere long. Do not eonceal trom yourself the 
difficulties with which you will have to contend 
in order to secure the inviolability of your 
plighted word. I am too unselfish to inflict 
upon you the neeessity of either falsehood on 
the one hand, or repentance on the other. If 
there must be a victim, I am prepared io be- 
eome the sacrifice—my own inisery will be 
enough, Without the addition of yours.” 

I only wept. 

“When my departure from town has taken 
place,” pursued Herbert, “and your mother’s 
year of mourning has expired, she will, beyond 
doubt, desire your society, and you will be 
launched into the ocean of a London lite, where 
nothing will be left undone to seduce your fan- 
cy, and to intimidate your will. Lady Made- 
laine will, probably, employ both menace and 
authority; she may even condemn you unce 
more, for a time, to the seclusion of Rooksley— 
she may endeavor to pervert your truth by 
flattering your vanity or yanr ambition. You 
see how fully, how carnestly | have calealated 
nll these contingenries—not coldly, Tveleen ; 
of that you cannot suspect me, but with 3 burn- 
ing brow and a throbbing pulse.—A ll hi3 may— 
must, I fear, be the consequence of your truth 
to me—but surely, my own love, I canal least 
offer you the reeompense of your noble sacri- 
fice! No care, no tenderness, no deyz..on shall 
be spared when you are indeéd my wife, my 
love shall make you forget even the price a 
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which it was purchased. My gratitude shall 
be undying, like my affection. Your happiness 
shall be the one great effort and ambition of 
uy Whole life. Speak—I have been frank and 
honest, though it has cost me a bitter pang. I 
have done my duty; and now my fate is in 
your hands. You know that you have been 
the first and only vision of my soul. Speak— 
and inake me at once the happiest or the most 
wretched of my sex !” 

Again his eyes were fastened eagerly upon 
me. l felt his arm about my waist: I was 
faint and giddy. My cowardice was upon me. 
I had no longer a will nor a wish. I riveted 
my gaze upon the earth. I gasped out I knew 
not what of the pain which his want of confi- 
dence had given me. He eagerly pressed me 
to be frank; to be just alike to him and to my- 
self; and I felt inclined to promise all he asked, 
but my fear was greater than my passion. 

«Speak for me, Miss Tilden !” he exclaimed, 
turning vehemently towards my sister; ‘if I 
have, indeed, so soon and so utterly Jost all my 
influence over Eveleen, perhaps you, her fricnd, 


her confidante, may still possess it. This 
strange, cold indecision maddens me. I can- 


not endure it much longer. Let me, at least, 
hear through your medium what is to be the 
recompense of my decp and uncompromising 
affection.” 

Adela, who had hitherto been standing a few 
paces apart, on hearing this appeal, moved to 
my side, anl was about to speak, when the 
shrill voice of Lady Flora, evidently approach- 
ing the lodge, was distinctly audible. I rushed 
from the clasp of Devereux. ‘ Fly!” I cried im- 
petuously ;, ‘*I am lost if she discovers you—” 

“What have you to fear, Eveleen’?” he 
asked sadly, and almost reproachfully ; “ none 
herc know me save yourself.” 

“ Nevertheless I beseech you to be gone. 
My agitation will betray me.—Farewell. Do 
not doubt my affection. The grave would be 
more welcome to me than another engagement. 
Calculate fearlessly upon my constaney—npon 
my trath. I will be only yours—but fly—leave | 
ie—leave me, or I shall die upon the spot.” 

“Alas, Eveleen; this weakness gives but 
poor earnest of the future !” | 

‘‘ Devereux, I implore you to be gone, or you 
will be my ruin.” < 

“Tarewell, then, since such is indeed your 
will. All uncertainty is now over for me. I 
ain to be the sacrifice of a childish terror. 
Heaven bless you, Eveleen! You are yet 
young. You will soon love again. May he 
who wins you cherish you as fondly as he 
whom you diseard !” 

He was about to turn away, when Adela held 
hitn back. 

“It is too late,” she said calmly; ‘* you 
have been secn, and your retreat at this mo- 
ment w ould be even imore suspicious than your 
presence.” 

“Alas! alas!” I gasped out, as I wrung my 
hands in agony. ‘“ What is to be done? We 
are both lost.” 

My sister smiled. *“ You necd not feign in- 
dispositidn, Eveleen ; you are safe, for you have 
ne part to play You, sir, will perhaps have 
the kindness to assist me in supporting Yer. | 
The drama will suffice for the audicnes ” 


t 
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Devereux had scarecly extended his arms te 
sustain my trembling frame, and began to mur 
mur his reproachful tenderness into my ear, 
when Adela called loudly upon Lady Flora te 
hasten her approach with Bottlemore, who was 
following close behini her. They had no sooner 
joined the graup than my sister turned witha 
civil eourtesy to Devereux, and, thanking him 
for his timely aid, dismissed him. I gave one 
last look in the direction which he had taken, 
and saw him disappear beliind the scaffolding 
of the lodge. 

Once assured that he was indeed gone, 
ceased to struggle with the weakness which 
had overcome me. I closed my eyes ani 
fainted. 

—_——_— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


When I recovered from iny swoon, I found 
myself stretched upon my bed, and Joséphine 
busily employed in laving my temples with 
Hungary water. I looked anxiously for my 
sister, but she was not beside me. 

“ Mademoiselle A:lèle s'est retirée depuis un mo- 
ment,” said my attendant, without subjecting 
me to the exertion of an inquiry. Iwas relieved 
by her consideration, and once more closing my 


eyes, I fell into one of those dreamy reveries - 


which partake both of waking thought and sleep- 
ing uncertainty; where the sonl and the fancy 


appear to have disenthralled themselves in some ` 


degree from the weight of reality and life; and 
yet not to have altogether freed their wings 
from the clogging soil of mortality. The scene 


of the wood lodge passed cireumstantially before ` 


me. I verily believe that I heard in my heart 
the echoof every sentence that had been spoken, 
as accurately as it was originally uttered ; yet, 
nevertheless, I doubted Whether I dreamt, or 
merely obeyed the prompting of a tenacious 
memory. I had, moreover, no sensation of re- 
gret or of satisfaction: no emotion whatever 
was excited within ine. A soothing and placid 
calm cradled me, as the mother's arm cradles 
her slumbering babe. It was a strange—almost 
a supernatural species of enjoyment, an ati 


spuere of etherealism, on which I appeared ta’ 


float without any volition of my own. 
state sweeter than sleep, because I was eon 
scious of existence ; more delicious than wak- 


h wasii 


ing, because no painful feeling troubled my 


visions. 
like that of nature, softened and toned down 


It was a twilight of the spirit, whieh, 


every salient and rngged object, and invested” 


al] about me in the swect and vapory shadows 
Which lend a mysterious charm to all upon whieh 
they rest. 

But this intermedial state of being (if such. 
an expression may be permitted to mie) could 
not endure forever, 
did from the shock which had been given tt 


my nerves, and the long and heavy faint from: 


which I was only slow ly. awakening. | became 
gradually conscious of violent suffering in my 
head. ‘The pulses in my temples beat strong 
and hard, and the pulsations of my beart were 
quick and painful. ‘The vapors were passing 
from my brain, and, as they rolied away, the 


sensation of mental as well as bodily uneast-! 


ness came vack upon we. Agari the meeting. 


arising as it undoubtedly , 


lof sie morning rose full upon my memory, bwi 


il 
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now it brough bitterness, regret, and self-re- 
proach along w ih it. I felt humbled in my own 
eyes. 

I was aware that I had acted weakl and 
unworthily. How had I met Devereuc!— 
how had | parted from him? Like a peevish 
child, incapable of acting from either motive 
or principle. What must he think of me? I, 
who had unhesitatingly poured out on paper all 
the romantic feelings of devotion and constancy 
which his anxious attachment had exacted— 
who had pledged myself to make all things 
vield to my love for htm—sho, in the security 
of mv chamber, had defied fate and authority 
for’ s sake with passionate vehemence ; and 
fre.» whom he had thus acquired the right to 
rey ect at least exertion and consistency? I 
gs eddered as my reason taught me that it could 
>~# only with contempt! Once before had we 
véen separated under circumstances which 
sad crushed my pride into the dust, but that 
had been through the agency of another ; and 
even had [ shown weakness then, my age 
would have excused it. It was too plain; I had 
no strength of character. Adela had read me 
rightly. With all my haughty and despotic 
self: will in small things—with all my self-value 
and presumption, I was utterly powerless at 
every important crisis. Rushing recklessly upon 
difficulties, I wanted energy to combat the 
phantoms which, through my own imprudence, 
I bad evoked. - 

I felt crushed and miserable under the burthen 
of my own reflections. I wanted help even to 
think ; and I passed a wretched night, through- 
out which I never closed my eyes, even for an 
instant. Ino longer understood my own posi- 
tion. Had Devereux considered our separation 
as a final one, or did he still look upon me as his 
affianced wife? This was a question which I 
was utterly unable to answer; nor could I com- 
prehend how it might be solved, for I remem- 
bered that he had told me not to expect to hear 
from him, and warned me to desist from attempt- 
ing a correspondence by which we should prob- 
ably both be compromised. Thus every avenue 
ol communication between us was closed, and 
that at a moment when my peace of mind de- 
pended upon an exact understanding of our 
relative position toward each other. And upon 
what could I cast the hlame of this undignified 
dilemma? Solely and utterly upon my own 
weakness and want of self-government. In 
short, view the matter as I might, the whole 
evil had originated in myself. 

I soon convinced my fears that Devereux's 
affection was irrecoverably lost to me, while 
his claim upon my honor remained in full force ; 
and { need scarcely confess, that I believed my 
love for him at that momcnt to be more power- 
ful than ever. I pined for daylight. I had now 
nc hope, save in Adela. Yes—my spirit was 
humbled even to this! Once my thoughts 
turned towards Lady O'Halloran; but I felt 
relieved when L remembered that she had been 
atsent in town for several weeks; for how could 
I have rallied my courage snfficiently to tell 
her such a tale? No—Adela was my only re- 
source ; and to her I should be spared the mor- 
tification of detailing the cause of my embar- 
rassment. 

{ anticipated from my sister an early visit in 
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my chamber on the tinorrow; but when thas 
morrow came, it brought only a civil inquiry 
through her maid, to which I replied as briefly 
as it had been made. Nevertheless, I contin- 
ued anxiously awaiting her appearance for sev- 
eral hours in vain: when, satisfied that she 
purposely avoided me, I became more rest- 
less and apprehensive than before, and could 
endure this additiona! suspense no longer. 

Summoning Joséphine, I made a hasty toilet; 
and, near its close, had the satisfaction of see- 
ing Adela in the gronnds, making her way 
towards the wood which belted one side o% 
the home-park. I threw on my bonnet and 
shawl in an instant, and started in pursuit. 
She had evidently not remarked my approach; 
and when | reached her, she was sitting upon 
the mossy turf at the foot of a beech-tree, 1 ot 
occupied with a book, as was her usual habit, 
but with her face buried in her hands, and 
lost in a train of deep thought. She started as 
[ paused, panting and breathless beside her; 
and as she raised her head, I remarked that 
two large tears were resting on her cheeks. 

“I have been anxionsly expecting vvu all 
the morning in my room, Adela,” I said, as I 
cast myself down beside her; ‘but at last I 
began to fear that you were purposely avoiding 
me?” 

“Your fears were correct,” she replied 
coldly. 

“ And wherefore 1” I asked earnestly ; “ sure- 
ly you have a thousand things to say to me?” 

‘You are wrong—lI have nothing to say.” 

‘“‘ Have yon, then, already forgotten the scene 
of yesterday T 

“ By no means. You unexpectedly had an 
interview with your noble-hearted lover, whase 
attachment is worthy of any sacrifice, however 
great. You declined to make any—even the 
most trifling. He left you with a bruised 
spirit and a wounded heart. Surely there 
could be no occasion for me to repeat to you 
circumstances of which you are so well aware 
as these.” 

“ At least,” T said sadly, “you might pity 
me for having given him this pain.” 

“ What obliged you to do so?” 

“Reason and prudence.” 

“Rather confess that your love for him is 
not sufficiently great to induce you to run a 
paltry risk in order to secure it. Your lips 
would never have hesitated to utter the vow 
which he claimed from you, had it been written 
in your heart.” 

“ Do you. then, blame me for having refused 
to ratify our engageinent ?” 

“Blame you!” echoed my sister, turning 
her eyes, which were flashing with disdain, 
full upon me; “quite the contrary. I applaud 
you for having been just to yourself. A feeble 
nature should at once, as yours did, yield to 
events without a struggle, and not venture to 
encounter trials to which it is unequal.” 

“ Adela,’ I said bitterly, piqued by her un- 
compromising frankness, ‘we should all wait 
until we nre tried, and prove our own strength 
before we scoff at the weakness of others. Op- 
portunities to do so, I should imagioe, are never 
wanting long to any one, and even the firmest 
will may be damped. Wait until our mother 
interferes with your own views, and presses 
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upon you a marriage tor which you have nv in- 
elinativn.” 

“Tf 1 love elswehere—above all, if I am so 
happy as to be beloved,” she answered caluily, 
“all ber interference and all her effurts will be 
vain. I have already told you this.” 

© I fancied so myself; but I have discovered 
my error. As regards your own declaration, I 
put no faith in it at the time; nor do I now.” 

“ You are wrong. You should not judge of 
my character by your own. The difference of 
our cducation has necessarily influenced our 
modes of thinking and feeling. Brought up in 
the arms of those to whom you owe your be- 
ing, the first sentiments of your heart must 
have been those of tenderness and submission ; 
you instinctively learned to love and to respect 
an authority to which you were indebted both 
for security and comfort. Things have changed. 
The yoke has become more heavy and more 
irksome ; but the fetters of habit are upon you, 
and you do not retain even the wili to shake 
them off. My case is wholly dissimilar. The 
outcast child of an unloving mother, I no sooner 
became capable of appreciating my position, 
than I wept over myself. ‘Tears were the lux- 
ury of iny early girlhood ; of those hours when 
I was dismissed to my sports. I grew up on 
tears; until I ventured to ask myself by what 
right and upon what pretext I was thus flung 
off! Yuu may believe that IJ could discover no 
plea which sufficed to satisfy my reason; and I 
then made it the one great mural business of 
my life to weigh every detail connected with 
my misfortune. Under this mental discipline, 
boti my heart and my character have been ed- 
ucated. I trust to be able some day to prove 
that I have heen just alike to my inother end to 
myself. Ihave now clearly defined the bounds 
within which to admit her authority as legiti- 
mate; and beyond those I will not yield even 
a hairs breadth. Judge, then, what prospect 
there is of her being able to influence me in the 
most important decision of my life.” 

“And can you really have come to such a reso- 
lution before you are quite sixteen years of age?” 

Adcla shrugged her shoiiders with a con- 
temptuous simile, but made no reply. 

"| cannot boast of the same moral indepen- 
dence,” I pursued, after a muiment’s silence ; 
«and I serivusly require your advice.” 

“My advice! A quoi bon?” 

“That it may guide and strengthen me.” 

My sister laughed. There was a mockery in 
her laughter at times that made my blood leap 
inimy veins ; itdid so nuw. ‘ You are merry," 
I remarked with asperity; “ I asked counsel, 
not contempt.” 

“I have no advice to offer. Counsel tu you 
would be merely a verbal improvidence.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because you would be, in all probability, 
afraid ta follow it.” 

“Then, were it your case, you would risk 
everything to keep your faith 3” 

“Never mind me. Ian in no way connect- 
e. with the business. But are yau so sure that 
the <limax of the adventure is still dependent 
upon yourself?” 

“ Surely you do not imagine that Devereux 
will Loneizer our parting of yesterday as a final 
ane” 
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“Timagine nothing. Itis certain that he had 
previously exhibited a rare degree of patience.’ 

“J should be wretched !" I exclaimed, as my 
tears fell hot and fast—“ J] should be iniserable, 
were: he now to abandon me. I have never 
loved him so perfectly as within the last few 
hours.” 

“ That is unfortunate,” said Adela, perfectly 
unmoved by this sudden burst of feeling ; '* very 
unfortunate ; but quite in rule. You were cer- 
tainly destined froin your cradle, Eveleen, to be 
a heroine; and no heroine can expect to pass 
through life without many sharp trials.” 

“ And is this all the consolation which you 
are able to give me 2” 

“I consider that there can be none greater. 
You are already on the stage, and will ere long 
have the world as your spectator ; for you may 
remember that Mr. Devereux asserted the prob- 
ability of your soon being withdrawn from 
Rooksley.” 

“What will the world be to me?” I asked, as 
I wiped away another burst of tears. ** He will 
be absent whom alone I shall care to please.” 

Adela sprang to her feet, and drew her shawl 
closer about her: ‘*] will continue my walk,” 
she said with a suppressed gesture of weari 
ness ; “for you will, I doubt not, find your own 
thoughts more agreeable society than myself.” 

I did not seek to detain or to accompany her. 
I was more irresolate, more depressed than 
ever; the last straw at which I grasped had 
floated beyond my reach, and I had no longer 
any hope of help save in my own firmness. 
My own firmness! The conviction was an 
epigram, and a bitter one, upon myself; and the 
tears that I shed for the next half hour, and 
which I believed were given to Devereux, were 
in a great degree Wrung from me by inortifica- 
tion and disappointment. 

I was aroused from my fit of weeping by the 
sound of the warning bell from the upper lodge, 
Which betokened the arrival of visitors ; but I 
remained passively beneath my beech-tree. I 
knew of none that were likely to interest me; 
and I therefore left, as 1 generally did, their 
identity to chance. The year of weeds had 
expired. My seventeenth birthday was over. 
My mother had not written to congratulate 
me; nor, perhaps, all circumstances consider- 
ed, could she be fairly expected to do so. Of 
her arrival at Rooksley, I, however, could not 
dream for a moment, as her last letter from 
Lady Devereux’s, not yet of quite six weeks’ 
date, had mentioned 10 such intention ; and I 
was in no mood at that moment to be troubled 
by the appearance of any other person upon 
earth. Graduatly I fell back into the same un- 
easy train of thought which had betore absorb- 
ed me, and furgot the .2.¢rruption altogether. 
At times a glow of resolution gave me momen- 
tary strength, and I. resolved to neglect the 
warning of Devereux, and to write to Dublin, 
to entreat lim to forgive the weakness which 
mnust so deeply have wounded his affection; 
and as { sat there, tall of this cuarageous pro- 
ject, I framed a letter full of pathos and devo- 
uon, of which the effect could not have failed 
to prove all I wished; but then rose before 
me the memory of my mother, and I shrank 
affrighted froin the audacity of my dream; and 


iif, during my paroxysin of valor, the blood had 
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burned upon my brow, so, on the reaction of 


10, 


please, affluent, and with twa daughters of an 


thought, I shivered with the chill of one who, age to be compar (ans to von—.” 


had suddenly been immersed in water. 

The recall-bell, which summoned stragglers 
in the grounds to the house. at length rang ; 
and very reluctantly I rose to receive the im- 
portunate guest, Whomsoever it might prove. 
I saw nothing of Adela in my way, and at once 
proceeded to the drawing-room. A footman, 
who was stationed at the door, threw it back 
ere [ conld utter an inquiry, and announced me ; 
when, to my astonishment, I found myself in 
the presence of my mother and Sir James Dorn- 
ton. For an instant, I doubted the evidence of 
my senses. It seemed but a few weeks since 
I had parted from Lady Madelaine, veiled in 
crape, and enveloped in close and heavy dra- 
pery ; and now she stood before me, still indeed 
in black, but attired with aa elegance and a re- 
search which told no tale of mourning. She 
Was in high beauty, and bathed in smiles. 
After having touched my forehead with her 
lips, she turned to her companion, and said 
gaily—‘* Will you stroll about the park for half 
an hour, Sir James, after you have shaken hands 
with Eveleen? I have a thousand things to say 
to her; but I will promise that they shall all be 
said so briefly, that your patience and gallantry 
will not be overtaxed.”’ 

The gentleman bowed obediently ; took my 
hand, which he raised gallantly te his lips, and 
then, seizing his hat, passed out through the 
conservatory. 

‘¢ How earnestly you examine me, Eveleen !” 
laughed Lady Madelaine. *“ Am I looking un- 
usually handsome, or unusually plain, that I 
thus rivet your attention 2?” 

*« Beautiful ! resplendent !” I replied instinct- 
ively. “I never before saw you so beautiful.” 

«Then you would not feel much surprise, 
were you to hear that I had already been im- 
portuned to take another name ?” 

«By no means,” I said gravely, recovering 
from my first emotion of surprise and adinira- 
tion, and falling back upon my own hitter feel- 
ings. ‘There are doubtlessly many who would 
gladly induce you to do so; my astonishment 
would be only at their success.” 

“And may I venture to ask wherefore?” 
demanded Lady Madelaine coldly, as a cloud 
gathered on her brow ; “does the naine of Til- 
den appear to you to be so distinguished that it 
could not be worthily replaced? In that case, 
the Lady Madelaine Glenfillan, who never ought 
to have borne it, would indeed, in your eyes, 
commit a heinous offence by assuming another 
which she might herself consider to be better 
suited to her birth and rank.” 

I thought of my father; my heart swelled 
with indignation ; I could not utter a syllable. 

“Explain yourself, I entreat, Miss Tilden,” 
æntinued my mother, more and more irritated. 

‘I understand perfectly from your manner that 
nere is an arrière pensée, and I request that 
you will express it.” 

“I would rather avoid a subject which ap- 
pears to anger your ladyship.” 

“Angerine! You mistake. This isa matter 
of feeling, not of temper. Let us understand 
each other.” i 

‘Then, madam, since you press me to speak, 
' confess I had believed that free to act as you 


“I comprehend you perfectly,” interposed 
Lady Madelaine with iinpatience. “ You have 
some idea of reading me a lecture. Do not 
deny yourself the gratification. Proceed, and 
tell me that at the age of thirty-five I ought 
to devote inyself entirely to my ehildren; and 
renounce, for their sakes, my tastes, my influ- 
ence, and all the pleasures in which they can- 
not share.” 

« Believe me,” I said composedly, “that I 
never imagined such an event possible; nor 
did 4 ever feel selfish enough to wish it. It 
Was contrary to my inclination that I was urged 
to make any comment upon your actions. I 
ain quite aware that you are at liberty to please 
yourself in all things, and that my sister and 
myself have only to respect your will.” 

“I am ofthe same opinion,” was the dry re~ 
joinder of Lady Madelaine, * and consequently 
expect that such will be the spirit in which you 
will receive the tidings of my approaching mar 
riage with Lord Otterford.” 

“ With Lord Otterford !”? I echoed in violent 
emotion, as Í sprang from my chair. 

“ Even so, Miss Tilden,” replied my mother 
while a flush passed over her face, “ iave you 
anything to object to such an arrangement ?” 

I was silent. My heart was wrung. I re- 
membered past scenes—I remembered Emily 
Vernon, and my father, and the meeting in the 
octagon room—TI was spirit-sick. 1 am afraid 
that, at that woimeut, even ignorant as I was 
of the extent of her weakness, I despised my 
mother. 

“As I appear to have nothing to expect, 
either from your duty or your affection at se 
critical a moment, Miss Tilden,” said Lady 
Madelaine, harshly, as she also rose, “I will 
detain you no longer than to request that you 
will inform your sister of my intended marriage. 
I shall dispense with her presence, as I have 
no wish to expose myself to a second insult.” 

I required no further bidding; but, with a 
silent courtesy, hastened to profit by my dismis- 
sal. I had scarcely reached my own room, 
when I heard the recall-bell summon the ba- 
ronet froin his walk, and a quarter of an hour 
afterwards the carriage drove off. The whole 
affair had been, to say the least, singularly con- 
ducted. It was evident that my mother had 
not even scen Lady Flora; she had specifically 
declined to see Adela; she had traveled a long 
distance—scarcely remained an hour in the 
house—and lett without taking the slightest 
refreshment. And again —why should she 
come accompanied by Sir James Dornton! It 
is true, that he was an old friend of the family ; 
hut had she not her still older and female friend, 
Lady Devereux, who would lrave seemed to be 
a more fitting companion for so long a drive? 
Or even Lord Otterford hitnself, so soon to be 
her husband, and who night necessarily be 
supposed eager to conciliate her daughiters by 
sv simple an act of courtesy? The more I re 
ficcted, the more my astonishment increasea 
The coo) and unhesitating manner in which 
Lady Madelaine had given her companion to 
understand that his absence was desired on my 
entrance, and the passive acquiescence which 
had followed on his side, showed also a fami] 
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‘arity which I could by no means explain to 
myself, particalarly under my mother's present 
e‘rcumstances. My own pale and depressed 
appearance, which, on another occasion, would 
not have escaped comment, and probably re- 
proof, had not elicited a remark, although it 
was tvo visible to remain unperceived. The 
whole thing was an eniguta. 

Nevertheless, | soon turned from this subject 
of marvel to the still greater one of Lady Ma- 
delaine’s marriage. ‘The arts of the “ Circe” 
bad then prevailed! | had not yet learned to 
remember the spell of wealth. I was now 
eager to communieate the astounding news to 
Adela, and I sought her first in her own cham- 
ber; but, not finding her there, | descended to 
the drawing-room, where she was sitting, still 
folded in her shawl, and so buried in thought 
that she was not conscious of my presence un- 
till spoke. The tears were yet trickling slowly 
duwn iny cheeks, while those of my sister were 
suffused with so bright a bloom that she looked 
positively handsome. 

“Not yet consoled, Eveleen!” she asked, 
‘with a smile; “what said our lady-mother to 
your grief?” 

“It is she who is the cause that I weep,” I 
answered, as I fung myself down on the sofa 
beside her. “Prepare yvurself for strange 
news, Adela. Her term of mourning is over. 
Our poor father is already forgotten. She is 
about to become once more a bride.” 

“Do you consider that so strange!” she 
asked eoldly; “I have been prepared for such 
an event for months. You might have guessed 
that this would be the case when our mother 
left Rooksley, and that we were not her com- 
panions.” 

“To marry again! 1” I repeated, not having 
yet conquered my consternation 3 “ witit two 
daughters of au age to he established, who re- 
quire to be produced in the world, to be suita- 
blv introduced, and to be no longer treated as 
children. 1 flattered myself that in this in- 
stance, at least, she would not have failed.” 

“You are tu be pitied for having encouraged 

such a delusion,” interposed my sister; “ as 
for me, I atm no day-dreamer—I find the 'reali- 
lies of life sulice. Little care [ how Lady Ma- 
Jelatne may dispose of herself—whether she 
marry again, or remain a widow.” 

e Bur do you not dread the idea of a father- 
in-law ?” 

“T never took fright at a name. If he be 
amiable, courteous, and kind-hearted, he may 
be of servive to me; if the contrary, I have lt- 
tle to fear from lim.” 

She sank again into silence, aud soon be- 
caine once more absorbed in thought. I oh- 
served her narrowly, but her indifference was 
evidently genuine. I almost envied her impas- 
sibility. 

“}lave you then no curiosity to learn the ac- 
tual name of this new bridegroom?” [ asked. 

“So little, that I should suffer nothing by 
waiting until it is officially announced.” 

u Nevertheless,” I persisted, “you cannot 
fail to be surprised when I icll you that tt is 
Lord Ottertord.” 

“bord Otterford! Indeed. I congratulate 
yon His marriage with the mother will proh- 
atiy be succeeded by that of his nephew with 
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the daughter. 
after all.” 

“Adela, this is cruel. 
how we parted.” 

“You will meet again.” 

“How? Where?” 

“Tn any Way—everywhere—nothing is ins 
possible to a determined spirit and a devoted 
heart.” 

‘Alas! I have no hope. Idare not antici- 
pate happiness to myself from this ineompre- 
hensible marriage.” 

“ Anything but incomprehensible in my opin- 
ion,” said my sister with her usual phlegm; 
“that Lady Madelaine should so soon have 
consented to resign her liberty may astonish 
those who do not comprehend her; but there 
the marvel ceases. Jt is the rank of her new 
suitor which has determined her. Nothing can 
be more natural, or more eonsistent with her 
general character ; nor do] impute it to her as 
a erime; an elevated station was her birth- 
right; and it is a prejudice whieh claims re- 
spect, and is by no means without foundation.” 

e But tell me seriously, I beseech of yan,” I 
said after a pause ; “do you believe that Dev 
ereux will resent my indecision of yesterday ?” 

“The last time we spoke together upun this 
subject you appeared confident of your power; 
why do you now suppose it to be weakened?” 

«I cannot tell, but the more desirable our 
union appears, the less reliance do I feel on my 
intinence over his heart.” 

«And does it now appear more desirable 
than when, with all the ardor of an earnest and 
honest affection, he was, only a few short hours 
ago, urging you to unite your fate with his!” 

“It does, because I have since reflected 
deeply. I have revolved all the circumstances 
in my mind, and | cannot perceive one which 
should he adverse to ns. Devereux is well- 
bori—he is the nephew of my mother’s intend- 
ed husband—independent in his means, hand- 
sume in his person, high-bred in his manners. 
Surely that mother can have no ambition be- 
yond such a son-in-law.” 

“It is nevertheless possible that she may 
have other views for you. 
to marry: Mr. Devereux, are you quite assured 
that you should love him?” 

“What a question | He is charming! If 
should adore him—” 

“And if your love Were not returned ?” 

“ My love not returned! I have no fea that 
such could be the case. [am now a thousand 
times more beautiful than when he saw me 
first.”” 

“I admit the fact; but if, meanwhile, Le | 
should have formed another attachment 1" 

“Iwil win him back.” 

“ You may not succeed.” 

«I have no fear of failure. 
is a risk which I must run in common with a 
thousand other Women who are envied by hait 
the world. The essentials of happiness would 
still remain ; affluence, a handsome establish- 
ment, agreeable society, freedom of action, and’ 

a good position; with all these there can ba” 
Mile to apprehend.” 

“Í disagree with you entirely,” said Adela, 
earnestly ; ‘all these things are desirable, it ig 
tue; but it Would require far more to make me 


The drama will prove a comeuy 


You know too well 


This, moreover, 


i 


But were you really ` 
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I must love, and be loved, fondly and | fection, totally in vain. 
exclusively; and did the greatest and most! brance could I meet in any direction. 


aappv. 


powerful nobie of the land offer me a coronet 
spon any other terms, Y would reject it, for it 
Would only burn into my brow.” 

“ And you talk of my romance, Adela! Who 
is rational and reasonable now 2” 

“Time will show,” said my sister ; “and, in 
the meantime, I hear the dressing-bell.” 


—_———@——— 
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My mother was married in the eighteenth 
month of hir widowhood. The event was duly 
_ announeed by letter at Rooksley, and was ac- 
companied by two costly ornaments, as bridal 
gifts to Adela and myself; but of any regret 
that we were not present at the ceremony, or 
of any wisli to see us in town, we received not 
a word. I had so thoroughly persuaded myself 
that my mother’s union with Lord Otterford 
must necessarily involve my own introduction, 
and subsequent marriage with his nephew, that 
my health and spirits both failed beneath the 
disappointment, and the rather that I had heard 
nothing of Devereux from the morning on which 
we parted at the lodge. 

From my sister I received no consolation. 
She affected rather to pity than to blame my 
Weakness, and did not hesitate to affirm that I 
Was destined to be a puppet worked by the 
wires of uthers, and certain to destroy my own 
happiness without either credit or comfort to 
inyself. When I asked her to answer frankly 
and definitively the question, whether in my 
position she would take some decisive step, and 
wake Devereux acquainted with my exact sen- 
tinents, she always answered me by the assu- 
rance that her conduct conld be no rule for 
mine, as we were differently constituted. “I 
am in the world, but not for it,” ske was wont 
to say, With one of those peculiar laughs which 
always excoriated my nerves; “TI care little 
for the frowns and threats which can only 
wound my vanity without disturbing my reason. 
You have been otherwise brought up. Do not 
try to force nature: you have not strength for 
such unequal contention. Had you loved Mr. 
Devereux, as you fancied you did, and as you 
are still endeavoring to believe that you do, 
you would have parted in faith and certainty. 
The question now is, whether he will not hence- 
forth meet you as a stranger.” 

This was, from the time in which she first 
uttercd the doubt, the text of all my futnre 
reveries. I combated the idea, week after 
week, and month after month, for it wounded 
my vanity. Idleness has been justly called the 
mother of passion, and so it proved in my case. 
Having no other pursuit, I hecame the heroine 
of a romance of my own. My reading supplied 
me with an infinity of models, and I pleased 
myself with the belief that no innocent beauty 
of seventeen had ever been injured like myself 
by an inconstant lover. Could Devereux have 
seen me daily haunting the borders of the lake, 
and looking, in vain, into the hollow trunk of 
tae old willow which had formerly served as 
our bureau de posts, he must at once have becn 
at my feet. But, alas! I wandered, and wept, 
and nursed myself into a conviction that my 
only hope of happiness was centered in his af- 
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Not a sign of remen 
It was 
tao true—Adela was a prophet—he had forgot- 
ten me! 

From this morbid state of feeling I was 
aroused by a letier from my mother. Lord Ot- 
terfurd and herself had just returned from 
Rome, where they had spent six weeks. It 
sounded classical and correct, and they both- 
piqued themselves upon their saroir vivre; 
therefore they went to Rome to*louk at each 
other, and to have their proceedings duly set 
forth in the public journals. In this letter I 
was desired to prepare myself for an carly re 
moval to town; but, save a cold reinembrance, 
there wus no mention made of Adela. It was 
evident that we were to be separated. Lady 
Madelaine was too thoroughly a woman vt 
fashion to risk a third petticoat in her opera- 
box, or a second daughter in her morning-room. 
Il ne faut jamais afficher ses malheurs—a\ least, 
all together; and, instead of experiencing sur- 
prise, I ought to have felt this at once. 

I hastened to announce to my sister my ap- 
proaching departure, but there was no triumph 
in my tune. I had exhausted myself in regret 
and uncertainty. I began to dread a meeting 
with Devereux, whom, at last, I really loved, 
and to shrink from the idea of his coldness and 
avoidance. 

‘So calm, when you have so long looked 
forward with impatience to this emancipation, 
Evcleen !” said my sister, whose very lips had 
become pale as she read the letter; ‘it is now 
my turn to say, ‘I cannot understand you.’ ” 

“Listen to me, Adela,” I replied, gravely : 
“if such were your design I know not, but it is 
certain that the comments you have made upon 
the confidence with which I have entrusted you 
have changed my very nature. You have ap- 
plauded my wavering, vacillating, contempti- 
ble tampering with the happiness of Devereux, 
telling me that I was incapable of more stable 
conduct—but how? Ina manner to make me 
fee], even to ny heart’s core, that you despised 
me for the weakness to which my fear of Laay 
Madelaine caused me to yield. You have as- 
sured ine that Devereux had received my last 
adieu as final, and reminded me that, with my 
beauty, I could soon command another and a 
safer suitor. Did you, indeed, purpose so to 
induce me to resign his affection! Oh! no, 
no! Where you have learned the bitter lesson 
is your own secret; but you assuredly know 
the human heart too well to have imagined that 
such were the opiates by whieh it might be laid 
at rest. I do not even ask you why you have 


so Strangely responded to my frankuess when 


I bared my whole spirit before you, and asked 
for sisterly counsel ; suflice it, that you have 
driven the arrow home. I can never again love 
a human being as I now love Devereux.” 

I spoke energetically and rapidly ; and, as [ 
paused, I looked towards my sister. Never 
did I witness a change so sndden and so com- 
plete—clieek, braw, and bosom were one blush; 
her eyes flashed, her bosom heaved—she gasp- 
ed for breath. 

“What means this, Adela?” I asked, com- 
pletely awe-struck. 

“Tt is rather | who shonld pnt the question,” 
ahe replied, commanding her eniotion by à 
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powerful effort; “ how can it affect me, that 
you should love, or not love, Mr. Devereux?” 

“We are a mutual enigma,” I remarked, 
greatly offended. 

«“ By no means,” was the ready retort ; “ you 
have long ceased to he one to me; but I pray 
you, act as you may, not to transfer the respon- 
sibility of your proceedings to my influence. 


‘Leave me, at least, at peace in my solitude.” 


“Í have na wisi to do so, Adela—you mis- 
take my meaning altogether. Did you know 
my present feeling, you would pity rather than 
blame me. The removal from Rooksley to the 
home of Lord Otterford is but exchanging one 
prison for another. Here, at least, I am physi- 
cally free ; there [ shall be the slave of both 
caprice and circumstance. Here I might still 
live on in a fool’s paradise, watching from day 
to day for his reappearance ; there I can never 
hope to sce him, for I know the nature of my 
mother tov well to belicve that she will ever 
forget the past. Moreover, how can I be sure 
that Lady Madelaine has not other views, and 
that I may not be persecuted to marry some 
husband of her own selection ?” 

«In which case you will yield,” said Adela, 
freezingly. 

“Never! I give you leave to smile at my 
precocivus fears, for J am convinced that they 
are too well founded. J shall not long be an 
inmate of my mother’s house. She wants no 
full-grown daughter constantly beside her, to 
make an epigram of her bridehood ; and I am 
to be the victim of her vanity. Were you only 
to be my companion, I should not shrink so 
mich from the trial.” 

“Dismiss such a feeling at once,” said my 
sister. “I shall be left quietly at Rooksley 
until Lady Madelaine flatters herself that she 
has provided for me elsewhere. Nor can she 
do me a greater pleasure than to forget my ex- 
istence until | myself remind her of it. You 
and | regnire different handling, Eveleen ; she 
may find amusement in startling the leaves of 
the sensitive plant, but can derive small enter- 
tainment in seeking to crush those of the net- 
tle.” 

A fortnight after this conversation I was in 
London. The improvement which had taken 
place in my appearance made my début a tri- 
umph, and even elicited the congratulations of 
Lady Madelaine. I was na longer the preco- 
cious child of whom the Rooksley.guests had 
made a plaything. My person and mind had 
both become tatured, and I took my place at 
once in my mother’s circle, with a colnposure 
and an å plomb which removed all awkward- 
ness, and taught thase around me to forget that 
I was a novice in the world and the world’s 
ways. Lord Otterford was evidently delighted 
at mny success, and I fondly flattered myselt that 
he was exulting in the beauty and fashion of 
his nephew’s bride. He was the nost gallant 
of busbands and fathers-in-law. Raised to af- 
fluence from comparatively straightened ineans, 
by the noble income of his wife, he saw all ex 
beau, and still played the lover so admirably 
that it was easy to divine the gratification of 
both heart and vanity enjoyed by Lady Made- 

aine. Secure of the only man whom she had 
ever, in all probability, really loved, my mother 
was radiant wtu kappiness, and, had she still 
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been a widaw, must have proved a formidahle 
rival, even to her own daughter. Still in the 
full glow of he7 giorious womanhood ; attired, 
not only by the hands of the Graces, but with 
all the art of fashion; popular, influential, and 
wealthy, without a cloud upon her brow or an 
anxiety at her heart, her peculiar style of love- 
liness was perfected rather than diminished by 
time. She no longer appeared desirons to turn 
aside the incense which was offered up at my 
own shrine, but, on the contrary, seemed to 
live over again the days of her own triumphs, 
when under the guardianship of Lady Sinclair; 
while her train of admirers, Instead of becoming 
diminished through my means, appeared rather 
to in¢rease. Our opera-box was ever the cen- 
ter of a brilliant throng; our*morning-rooms 
were crowded by all that was most distinguish- 
ed both in fashionable and diplomatic life; we 
had not a moment unoccupied. But the great 
event of the season was my presentation at 
court. The queen was pleased to welcome me 
in a most gracious and flattering manner, and 
to compliment my mother upon my grace and 
heanty. The most gallant of princes at once 
christened us Spring and Summer, and declared 
that were he possessed of the apple of Paris, 
he should scarcely know where to bestuw it. 
Invitations poured in upon us from the most 
distinguished persons in the realm; anc, in 
short, to so glorious a pinnacle had royal favor 
exalted us, that it was ere long decided that 
Lady Madelaine, in marrying Lord Otterford, 
had rather consulted the interests of her beauti- 
ful daughter than her-own inclination, it was 
so necessary that Miss Tilden should have a 
privileged protector. It was so considerate ana 
delicate in Lady Madelaine ! 

Kind and ever charitable world. It is always 
ready to stretch forth a helping hand to those 
who desire to receive it empty! 

But where, amid the crowd who thronged my 
path, was Herbert Devereux? Of my mother 
I dared not make the inquiry; but, althongh J 
had not heard a word from him since we parted, 
I was aware that he was no longer in Ireland, 
many of his brother-officers being at that mo- 
ment on our visiting-list. Three months elaps- 
ed, and still I looked in vain for his appearance. 
I wrote incessantly to Adela, to whom I poured 
out the full tide of my disappointment and per- 
plexity. Need I say that I also imparted to her 
my inflexible resolution to remain faithful to 
him to the last? I reminded her that I was at 
length emancipated, that I had taken a definite 
position, that my claim ta do so was tacitly 
admitted ; and tnat, consequently, I must and 
would sustain in this, the most interesting cir- 
cumstance of my life, at once my own princi- 
ples, and the plighted word which I had freely 
given. 

The replies which I received to these lengthy 
epistles were nniversally brief, ambiguous, and 
unsatisfactory. They contained neither con- 
gratulation por warning. Adela still affected 
to believe that I was incapable of q deep and 
lasting affection; and, passing slightly over the 
passages which related to Dev*reux, appeared 
more interested in ascertaining the names and 
pretensions of my new suitors. The most 
assiduous of these was Sir James Dornton; 
but, as I never looked upon huu iu any other 
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light than as an old ad:nirer of 1_y mother’s, I 
did not include him in the catalogue ; and the 
ather, as, presuming upon old acquaintance- 
snip, I attached no consequence whatever to 
the complaisance with which he resigued him- 
self to all my caprices. 

Orcasionally, when the memory of Devereux 
rose up vividly before me, I felt indignant at the 
persevering altentions of the patient baronet ; 
and treated him with a cold aad haughty for- 
mality which would have acted as a final dismis- 
sal to most inen, althuugh it produced no effeet 
whatever upon Sir James. He Was just as gay, 
Just as witty, and Just as maliciously at ease 
when I affected a repugnance toward him, as 
when I showed amusement at lis sallies. To 
my mother he had suddenly becoine absolutely 
essential. No project of any description was 
finally deeided before ìt had been distussed with 
Dornton. Nothing could exceed his intimacy 
with Lord Otterford, or his favor with Lady 
Madelaine. One complaint of my discourtesy 
toward him would have involved me with both; 
b. that word was never uttered. He appear- 
ed tacitly to admit my right of aeting as I saw 
fit, and never evidenced the least consciousness 
of my ehange of mood or manner. That he 
was perfectly heartless I soon convinced my- 
self, and the natnral result followed. My vanity 
was flattered by the devotion of a man of taste 
and fashion, Whose admiration added to my 
consequence ; and whose feelings were, as I 
firmly believed, quite beyond the reach of in- 
jury; cheerful and buoyant in disposition, the 
varied, ingenious, and.witty sallies of the 
baronet first amuse me, then attracted me, 
and finally I began to miss them during his 
absence, and to recall them for my own gratifi- 
cation. This fact had, nevertheless, no effeet 
upon my heart. Devereux was still its hidden 
idol. Leven weptat times in solitude over the 
mystery in which he had enshrouded himself. 
Not once had his name been uttered in my 
presence, although Lady Devereux was a fre- 
quent guest in Grosvenor Square ; and never 
failed to overwhelm me with attentions and 
professions of regard. At length I could endure 
this state of suspense no longer; and chancing 
one morning to find Lord Otterford aione in the 
library, I resolved to compel him to make some 
communication on the subject. He was en- 
gaged with a pamphlet, and merely nodded a 
salutation as I entered the room. ‘The eppor- 
tunity was, however, too favorable to be lost; 
and, disregarding his iook of surprise, I drew 
forward a reading-chair beside his own, and 
entered abruptly upoa the subject. 

“Perhaps, my loid,’” J said, as composedly 
as I could, thongh I felt that the warm blood 
was rising to my forehead, ‘ you will be good 
enough to give me some intelligenee of your 
nephew, Mr. Devereux. I apply to you, beeause 
his name appears to be under a ban in this 
house ; and that I do not understand the social 
excommunication of an old friend.” 


‘Mr. Devereux is at Paris. He has becn in- 


disposed, bit is nuw almost convaleseent.” 
“So far well,” I said steadily ; “but is this 
ai, qr 
'*What more de 
Tileen '” 
“ Need I explain it to you?" 


you require to hear, Miss 


Ne 
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“I guess your meaning. You would aseer. 
tain the present state of lis heart. I am not his 
confidant, and evenif I were I should decline in- 
cluding you in the secret. Should he imagine 
that he still loves you, he is to be piticd ; and the 
sonner you put an end to tbe delusion, the more 
generous and prudent you will be.” 

“ Endeavor inyself to make him forget me!” 
I exclaimed indignantly ; ‘that willl never do. 
Our attachment Is reciprocal. Wehave vowed 
ourselves to each other. We have no other 
hope of happiness.” 

“ Charming conclusion !” smiled my auditor ; 
“and upon wnat premises do you base such an 
opinion? Is it upyn the strength of Devereux’s 
eharacter? upon his estimable qualities? upon 
his constaney, and the fervor of his affection? 
Do nut deeeive yourself, my dear girl; you 
know nothing about these. Ido not intend to 
deny him the possession of every virtue with 
which you have generously invested him. I 
am not Jesuit enough to probe a young man’s 
spirit; but let me ask you if you have discov- 
ered in him what is much more perceptible—an 
uneompromising delicacy, an exacting upright 
ness, and a susceptibility of teinperainent very 
ill calculated to insure the happiness of a hand- 
some and fashionable woman? Are you aware 
that he never forgets an action or a word by 
whieh his feelings have been wounded !—that 
he never condescends to repreach, or to com- 
plain ?—and that he perhaps suffers mortally at 
the very moment when a superficial observer 
would believe him to be perfectly calm? Have 
you made this discovery, and then asked your- 
self how these tenacious qualities would act 
upon so volatile a nature as your own ?” 

“No, my lord,” I answered angrily; ‘ I 
have entered into no sueh speculations ; and I 
cannot but express my astonishment that you 
should appear so predisposed against an alli- 
ance which I should have thought might be 
considered as both honorable and eligible for 
your nephew.” 

“There can be no doubt that it would be 
both,” was the całm reply; “but I was dis- 
cussing your prospeet of happiness, Miss Tilden, 
not the interests of Mr. Devereux. I avow 
frankly that a union between yourself and 
Herbert would have been a great gratifieation 
to me personally ; and the rather that, although 
not blind to his faults, I believe him to be pos- 
sessed of many high and noble qualities ; but, 
having been made aware that it can never take 
place, I now consider it my duty to discourage 
it to the extent of my power.” 

I rose proudly from my seat, saying as I did 
so: “I thank you, my lord, for your candor ; 
and I now comprehend my position. Lady 
Madelaine Otterford has a persunal interest in 
separating us, and you are influenced hy her 
objection. Mr. Devereux and inyself have 
therefore no help to hope from ether. Be it 
so. We are now, at least, both old enough to 
he aware that we are not to be victimized by 
the tyranny of our relations, aud disposed of 
like merchandize, without the assent of our 
own free will. Surely we are not to be denied 
the contral of our futuro fate l”? 

“« You must excuse my terminating the con- 
versaticn,” said Lord Otterford, as he also rose; 
“Jf am oa a peculiar and difficult pusition aa 
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regards this affair. JT have already heard 100 
puch. I pray you spare me all further diseus- 
sions. Ifl cuan be of service on any other sub- 
jeet—and surely your thousand and one adorers 
umət vecasiom#ly cost you some perplexity — 
command me without scruple: and he ex- 
tended his band half laughingly. 

The taunt awoke ine to a desire of vengeance. 
“(ne moment more, my lord,” I said, as I 
laid my hand in his; “there is yet another 
exile, hath (rom sight and remembrance, for 
whom I would inquire — Miss Vernon — poor 
Emily—what of her?" 

I felt the fingers tremble which were clasped 
about my own; and as I looked steadily at iny 
eompamon, | saw iis cheek blanel, and his lip 
quiver ; he rallied, however, by a strong effort, 
and answered with affected indifference ;— 

“ Poor Miss Vernon! You have not forgotten 
her then? She was a sweet rose, with a can- 
ker at the core. She has been long suffering, 
but her sorrows will soon be over ; her brother 
writes Word that she will net live to leave Na- 
ples.” 

“ The facnlty call it consumption, doubtless,” 
I whispered through my tears. 

«They do. Hopeless consumption.” 

“And what name wonld you yourself give to 
her disease, Were your opinion sought?” I in- 
quired emphatically, 

“Prom what I observed,” was the troubled 
reply, "I should have no hesitation in adopting 
the same conclusion.” 

“ How fair she was!” I murmured, as thongh 
conimuping with my own recollections; “ how 
pure, aud gentle, and trusting, as she stood in 
the octagen-room at Rooksley on that calm 
suinmer evening, drinking in, without one mis- 
giving, without one suspicious shrinking of dis- 
trust, the honeyed words of love and passion! 
Do you remember that interview, my lord, when 
you taught her how greatly her own pure, and 
placid, and modest charms outweighed those ot 
the brilliant and worldly Circe? Alas! poor 
Emily—imay we not believe that the seeds of 
death, which have since germed so fatally, were 
sown beneath that summer evening sky ?” 

“FE velcen, what mean you ?” gasped out my 
auditor, as he grasped my hand forcibly in his 
own. 

e Consult your memory, my lord, was my 
reply; ‘and salisfy your vanity, if it be not 
unappeasable, with one victin; without seek- 
ing lo reduce me to the same extremity as ber 
of whom | spoke.” 

“Do you mean to infer that I1” 

“J infer nothing, I speak frankly and fear- 
lessly. What should I fear? Do we not read 
each other's hearts! What a cheat is human 
life! A pale biow droops, a bright eye grows 
dim, a young heart breaks slowly and silently, 
and then physicians are called in to give the 
disease a name ; the learned men know no- 

ing of the antecedents ; the patient does not 

nfide to them all the detail of the past; not 

syllable is breathed of the simulated passion 
which awoke bappiness and hope—not a word 
is murmured of the falsehood which left its 
venom to fester in the heart,—and so they 
throng aouad the bed ; and while the mother 
listens through her tears for one cheering 
prophecy, and the brother turns away tuo 
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proud to betray his agony, they mock the vic- 
tim, whose only enre must be the grave, with 
scientific subtleties and idle logic. And then 
come the hearse, and the bed of earth—and the 
drama is played ont, and the curtain falls. Is 
it not so, my lord ?” 

Long before I ceased speaking Otterford had 
sunk again into a chair, and buried his face in 
wis hands. I stood for a moment looking upon 
him in silence; but he attempted no reply; 
and after a while, [turned slowly away, and left 
the room. 

—— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A Few weeks after this interview Lonaon 
began to thin rapidly. The season was nearly 
at an end, and the court had removed to Wind- 
sor. To Lady Madelaine, Rooksley was, ot 
course, out of the question; and we accord- 
ingly removed to Woodville, a hunting-seat on 
the border of the New Forest, belonging to 
Lord QOtterford; and which he had, since his 
marriage, caused to be enlarged and beautified. 
To me the place was positive enchantment ; 
and I should, had I been happy, have required 
no other source of amusement than that which 
was afforded by the features of a country so 
nove} and pictnresque ; my mother, however, 
professed nv taste for country pleasures ; and, 
accordingly, we were speedily followed by a 
score of her kabitués, among the earliest of 
whom was Sir James Dornton. Assuredly, his 
social talents were universal. He was as gay, 
as thoroughly at home, and as constantly occu- 
pied at Woodville, as amid the busy crowds of 
the metropolis. No ennui could successfully 
contend against his unvarying spirits. Every 
day he contrived to discover some new object 
of interest or amusement. He wasa perfect 
wizard. His influence gladdened our whole 
circle; but in all his exertions Į could not fail 
to remark that it was my peculiar gratification 
which he the most zealously songht to insure. 
In my cause he was indefatigable ; and, what 
was still more welcome, never intrusive. Not 
a word of love—not a gesture of preference 
escaped him. His tact was admirable. My 
mother was loud in his praise when he chanced 
to be absent; and never lost an opportunity of 
encouraging his attention to myself; appearing 
even to forget that he had once worshiped at 
her own shrine. 

The idle, pleasure-secking life which we led 
in the country favored this species of chivalric 
devotion, Which affects to expect no return 
save the enjoyment of the passing honr. Lord 
Otterford had placed himself at the feet of Mrs. 
Trevyllian, a faded beauty, who was too indo- 
lent to be exacting, and too uninteresting to 
disturb the peace of Lady Madelaine ; and she, 
in her turn, bad passively suffered herself te 
become the momentary idol of the Marquis ot 
Chaflington, a noble fopling, with light curling 
hair and delicately small hands, good-tempered, 
popular, and inoflensive. All the young ladies 
pronounced him charming; but this was a 
mistake. He was like a handsome piece ol 
wax-work, pleasant enough to look at, though 
it required the best will in the world, after the 
first five minutes to enable you to find patienco 
to listen tv him He talked, moreover, inces 
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santly, and was tolerably happy in the choice 
of his subjects; but he overwhelmed you with 
2 perfect cataclysm of words, weak, watery, and 
wearisome. 

I sought in vain to effect an intimacy with 
Lady Devereux; she had replaced her lord, who 
speut the whole of his time in the forest among 
zame-keepers and rangers, by a worthy old 
zeneral, Whose undisguised admiration of her 
Vaning attractions made her fect once more 
young. In short, with the exception of half-a- 
lozen insipid pretenders to my own hand, who 
iad contrived to get themselves invited for 
short periods to Woodville, I found only Sir 
lames Dornton sufficiently unoccupied te com- 
nand leisure to entertain me. When we rode 
jut, he Was always beside me; and, as he was 
familiar with all the by-roads through the forest, 
le Was our guide, and left no object of interest 
Inseen or unexplained. The small difficulties 
vhich occasionally presented themselves in 
hese expeditions were always converted into 
natter of mirth by his untiring pleasantry ; in 
hort, he appeared to have totally laid aside the 
lyperfastidiousness by which he was generally 
listinguished, in order to make us fully con- 
cious that we could scarcely dispense with his 
jociety. 

Finding that he evinced no intention of pro- 
iting by the numerous opportunities thus af- 
orded to him of persecuting me with his ad- 
lresses, | became less reserved in my turn, 
ind no longer feigned insensibility to his wit 
ind good humor. The change evidently grati- 
ied him; but I was far from imagining to what 
‘xtent. Unconscious that he was cognizant of 
ny secret, it had never once occurred to me 
hat he was thus exerting all his powers of 
leasing in order to supersede Devereux in my 
ffections ; and that, what was the mere relent- 
ng of my dislike, could be misconstrued by hita 
nto a symbol] of success. Such was the case, 
owever; and so thoroughly had he contrived 
o convince himself of the fact, that he at length 
‘entured to approach the subject which I so 
nuch dreaded; yet even then, not as I should 
aave anticipated from a man who could expend 
nthusiasm even upon trifles, and at times dis- 
lay a depth of feeling which was evidently in- 
uitive and spontaneous. Whenever he talked 
eriously, or what some would call passionate- 
y, to me, it was evident that he labored to do 
© gracefully; that he rounded his periods 
smoothly; and seemed almost to seek for 
yharases which might compensate for the chill- 
vg, monotonous, and forced manner in which 
hey were uttered. I well remember that, in 
ne of my letters to Adela, I told her the pleas- 
nt baronet would never win a woman’s heart ; 
or that, although a gay-spirited friend, he made 
most drowsy lover, and only helped the cause 
ee man Whom he affected to seek to super- 
ede. 

On a glorious evening, near the close of July, 

was alone in the stone balcony which extend- 
d across the windows of the room in which 
ll our party were assembled. The curtains 
rere drawn, aud the sounds of my mother’s 
arp came faintly through their heavy folds. 
i small stream which had its source in the 
eighborhood had been diverted from its origi- 
al channel, and forced through the pleasure- 
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grounds, and, immediately under the windows, 
it poured its sparkling waters into a miniature 
lake bordered with flowering ‘shrubs. The 
moon was rising, and the stars were walking 
forth to meet her from every quarter of the 
firmament; and as | leant there in silence, 
dreaming of Devereux, and indulging in a thou- 
saod vague and fantastic wishes, I almost un- 
consciously watched the dazzling reflection of 
each separate star, as it seemed to spring up- 
ward from the depths of the sleeping water, in 
order to gem its surface into a mimic semblance 
of the blue sky above it. The softened music 
from the room, the distant gush and fall of the 
myriad notes of the nightingale, the luxurious 
breathings of the fiowers under the languid im- 
pulse of the summer wind, the whisperings, 
mystic and wordless, of the leaves, and the 
bright hopes which I was building up, all com- 
bined to fill my heart with a calm and placid 


joy tc which I had been long a stranger; nor 


was I conscious that I wept until a large tear 
fell upon iny hand. 

“What are you thinking of so deeply?’ mur- 
mured a voice close to my ear. 

I started, and saw Sir James Dornton at my 
side. 

«The question is scarcely discreet,” I an- 
swered, with affected gaiety. ‘I have not yet 
adopted a confessor.” 

«You need no such functionary. Should 
you suppose yourself to be imparting anything 
secret, if you were to tell me frankly that you 
were thinking of Herbert Devereux?” 

“« Decidedly. Had such heen the case, and 
were I to admit it, I should consider that I had 
transforined you from a friend into a confidant.” 

** Disabuse yourself at once, fair dreamer,” 
was the retort; ‘‘the image of Deverenx never 
rises up before you; you never heave a sigh at 
his remembrance; nay, you never vaguely re- 
call his memory, that I am not conscious of the 
fact.’ 

«In that case,” I said impatiently, “I am 
very likely to consider your presence insup- 
portable.” 

“I apprehend no such injustice on your part. 
You are too generous to punish me for taking a 
lively interest in all that affects your happiness.” 

“I am sorry, Sir James,” I replied coldly, 
“that you should employ your feelings so un- 
profitably. If you are really as conversant 
with my secret sentiments as you appear to 
imply, you must be well aware that I desire no 
such demonstrations.” 

“ Yet how can it be otherwise, Miss Tilden! 
Are all the world to be at liberty to adınire, te 
adore you, and to tell you so, save myself' 
Say ‘Yes,’ if you will, and I must submit to the 
decree; but, at least, suffer me to retain the 
control of my feelings. Do not reduce me te 
a perfect cipher, simply because I have done 
you more worthy justice. Yow are at this mo- 
inent the victim of a hopeless attachment ; it 
overshadows the brightness of your spirit, it 
subdues the buoyancy of your nature: deny it 
if you can. And do you suppose that I can look 
upon your sufferings coldly !—that I can ab- 
stain from the desire to tear away the veil 
from that bright spirit, to restore the buoyan 
elasticity of that pure young heart? No, no 
you cannot so strangely have mistaken me.” 
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“ Piesuming your inference to be correct, I 
beg you to believe that when I seek to disen- 
thrall myself, I shall be quite equal to the task.” 

“I rejoice to hear it; for, were it not for the 
firm hope of that deliverance, I should become 
desperate.” 

“Sir James Dornton! Have you considered 
your words! Do you remember to whom they 
are addressed ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Then, sir, you must concede that they are 
both ill-judged and itl-timed.” 

“T will do nothing ofthe sort; ere long you 
will be less severe. 

“The future must depend upon yourself.” I 
said haughtily ; and lifting one of the curtains, 
I passed into the room without awaiting his 
reply. 

From that evening I avoided every occasion 
of meeting him ¢téte-d-téte. I could not brook 
that he should force upon me his advice and his 
reproaches. I was no longer at ease in his 
presence. Every word that he utiered, and 
every look that he turned npon me, seemed to 
contain an epigram. I would fain have com- 
plained of the confidential tone which he had 
thus suddenly assumed ; but to whom could I 
pour forth my indignation? Lady Madelaine, 
I well know, would not listen to any blaine of 
her favorite, nor could I have confided to her 
my mortification and annoyance, without he- 
traying my continued interest in Devereux. 
Neither could I appeal to Lord Otterford ; for, 
since the conversation which I have recorded, 
we had never exchanged a syllable, save in 
public. There was, consequently, no method of 
ridding myself of this system of persecution, 
save by my own firmness; and I resolved to 
lose nv opportunity of convincing Sir James 
not ynly of ny indifference, for of that I flatter- 
ed myself he was already well aware, but of the 
positive dislike which he was rapidly entailing 
upon himself by his inquisitorial bearing. 

Isolated as I was amid a crowd—disappoint- 
ed day after day in the hope which I had cher- 
ished, that Devereux must, sooner or later, jain 
the circle of his uncle’s guests—angry with iny- 
self for having been so unwarily made the dupe 
of a man to whom my secret was known, I 
shunned him with a feeling which soon grew 
into positive hate; nor was it lessened by the 
perfect sung froid and composure with which 
ne bore every exhibition of my petulance. His 
quiet and self-satisfied smile never failed to 
drive the blood to my brow, but I dared not 
venture upon any decided demonstration of my 
annoyance. The eye of Lady Madelaine was 
frequently upon ine, and there was a warning 
in it at those moments, before which I quailed 
even in the first burst of my indignation. What 
was I to do? What measures could I adopt, 
to rid myself of the impassible and pertinacious 
baronet, who evidently considered me as his 
own property, and to whom my struggles were 
mere natter af curiosity and pastime ! I plead- 
ed sickness, and kept closely to my own apart- 
ments; but this proceeding thwarted the projects 
of my mother, and I was not perinitted to per- 
sist in my seclusion. 

When, after an absence of three days from 
the party, I was compelled to reappear, I was 
besieged with cornpliments and concoiements, 
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which were even more bearable than the light 
and mocking laughter with which I was greet- 
ed by Sir James. He declared that I had been 
engaged in the composition of some new cos- 
metic, and that I had made trial «f it upon my- 
self with most undeniable success, for that he 
had never seen me look more charming. His 
callous mockery cut me to the heart; and I 
replied with bitterness, as I turned away, and 
addressed, for the first tiie in my life willingly, 
the member for the county in which Woodville 
was situated, and who was a constant guest at 
Lord Otterford’s. 

Mr. Curties was tall, straight, and meagre— 
one long perpendicular line of humanity ; who, 
had it nut been for the peculiar carriage of his 
arms, might, at a distance, have been mistaken 
for his own walking-stick. He was very dull 
—very sententious, and very shallow—well- 
born, and priding himself highly upon the fact. 
He also assumed to be well-bred, and it was 
diffeult to define why he was not so; be the 
reason What it might, however, there was a 
something wanting, trifling, perhaps, in itself, 
but still felt to he an omission—a social cata- 
lectic, evident at once to the initiated. 

Now of all the habitués of Woodville, this 
man had always struck me as being the most 
uninteresting and impracticable. In convers 
ing, he invariably looked over his companion ; 
for his giraffe-like throat, enveloped in a high, 
rigidly-starched cravat, was never bent; and 
there can be no great interest in a dialogue, 
during which one of the speakers looks only at 
the crystal drops of the chandelier. A wrinkle, 
even in one of his gloves, would have been a 
relief; but Mr. Curties never wore ill-fitting 
gloves ; and every other article of his dress ap- 
peared as if he had been inducted into it in his 
youth, and that they had since grown up togeth- - 
er. His very hair was like that of no other 
man. It was long, and lank, and smooth, and 
in surface and tint exactly resembled a piece of 
fawn-colored satin. His eyes were light blue 
—very light blue, and almost round; and his 
eyebrows, eyelasbes, and whiskers, had just 
escaped the danger of being described as red. 

A sudden inspiration restored my good humor 
atonce. I resolved to make an escape-valve of 
the honorable member! Nothing evuld be bét- 
ter. No one would accuse me of coquetry with 
so unsympathizing and unsentimental a being. 
It never occurred to me to remember that some 
people might consider his princely fortune as 
an equivalent fur the absence of all other 
attractions; nor was I aware that he himself 
avowedly lived in terror of fortune-hunting 
meammas and establishment-seeking daughters. 
In short, I had never cared to asceriain that he 
was the ‘great match” of the county. 

«All this was very unfortunate; but I was 
happily unconscious of my temerity ; and when 
I turned upon Mr. Curties the light of tbe most 
sunny smile which I could summon & l'impro- 
viste from amid the dark clouds of my displeas- 
ure, I was quietly congratulating inyself on the 
acquisition of a dangler, of whom Devereux, 
appear when he might, must have to» much 
self-respect to affect jealousy. 

How little do women generally suspect the 
price at which the plainest men estimate theit 
attractions! 
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if I had, indeed, committed an error, like that 
of Sir Peter Teazle, it brought its punishment 
along with it; for never did fair lady in a fit of 
petulance entail upon herself such a task as 
that which I had voluntarily undertaken. A 
flirtation was my object—a decided flirtation ; 
which might reduce Sir James Darnton to his 
proper level, and teach him a salutary lesson. 
I was young, beautiful, and accomplished; I 
was fashionable, and an heiress; of course I 
could have Mr. Curties at my feet when [chose 
to beckon him to that enviable station; and 
equally of course, I could rid myself of him 
with a word, whenever I became wearied of his 
homage. I did not know the honorable member 
for He was no chien barbet, to fetch and 
carry at the caprice of a young lady. He had 
no objection to the attentions of a married 
woman, for they could only commit herself; but 
the preference of a single one might commit 
him, and that was a far more serious matter. 
He was a “ great catch,” and as such, he esti- 
mated himself; and we all know that “ great 
catches” are not to be approached like comraon 
men. 

Thus I could not have possibly made a worse 
selection than I had done, of an instrument of 
vengeance; and that Mr. Curties should lend 
himself to my views, so composedly and col- 
lectedly as he did, must be altogether attributed 
to his regard for his host and my relative, Lord 
Otterford. 

I was amused by the look of blank astonish- 
meut which spread over the features of Lady 
Madelaine, as she heard me invite Mr. Curties 
tc occupy the vacant seat on the sofa beside 
me, and then saw me begin to play off upon 





him all the artillery of the most finished co-. 


quetry. She was not yet aware of the exten! 


„of my accomplishments, nor of the zeal with 


which I had studied to imitate her exampie. 


` My unfortunate victim was evidently bewilder- 


ed; I had, until that evening, so pertinaciously 
avoided him. I had taken so little trouble to 
conceal how much he bored me whenever he 
ventured an approach, that his pride was piqued 
as greatly as his vanity was wounded ; and in 
order to avoid all suspicion of annoyance, he 
had constantly affected to speak of me with 
marked admiration. He believed that he had 
nothing to fear, and was consequently at his 
ease, which was seldom the case with him 
when in the society of an unmarried and mar- 
ciageable woman. . 

It will be readily understood, under these 
circumstances, how coinpletely unprepared he 
Was for the sudden demonstrations which it 
was my peculiar and uncalculating pleasure to 
make on tbat particular evening. ‘The poor 
man fairly tost his à plomb, and remained help- 
lessly at my mercy. Conflicting feelings 
heightened my complexion, and deepened the 
fire in my eyes. I was exquisitely dressed ; for, 
be my state: of mind what it might, I was wo- 
man enough never to neglect that all-important 
fact. I was resolved to exhibit myself to the 
best advantage, and IJ well knew the effect of 
every pose and of every gesture of which I 
availed myself. I was brilliant, even witty: 
and to be witty beside Mr. Curties betrayed no 
common power. There was scarcely a subject 
upon which I did not touch, under cover of his 
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monosyllabic replies; even that vampire alis 
ment scandal hung upon my lips, and was sea- 
soned with smiles. 

Sir James stood near, with a frown upon hia 
brow which more than repaid my efforts. My 
mother made a false move upon the board, and 
was checkmated by Lord Chaffington, to his 
great and somewhat too audible delight. I had 
evidently distracted her ideas. Mr. Curties, 
meanwhile, was sorely perplexed. Flattered 
by my unconcealed preference, and not quite 
decided in how far he might desire to encour- 
age its demonstration, he did nothing but smile, 
and bow, and utter.“ yes” and “no,” sparingly 
relieved at intervals by an ejaculation of * in- 
deed He trembled lest he should be prema- 
turely compromised. Still he was dazzled— 
and as that was precisely what I intended, I 
perceived it at once. Like all dull men, he 
loved to be amused when he could do it safely ; 
so he did not make an effort to escape,-and 
satisfied himself by giving no tangible encour- 
agement to my sudden engouement. 

The young marquis had rearranged the 
chessmen to the music of his own self-gratula- 
lions, but Lady Madelaine declined to tempt 
fortune a second time—she was bent upon 
separating me from my new companion. 

«Eveleen,” she said, carelessly, “as you 
are sufficiently recovered to exert yourself, 
pray, let us have some music. Sir James 
Dorntcn will, 1 dare say, accompany you with 
his flute.” 

I rose at once, and, extending my hand to 
Mr. Curties with a bland smile, requested him 
to lead me to the harp. ‘You must not for- 
sake me now,” I added, as-he drew forward 
the music-chair: “I want some one to turn 
over the leaves, and I am convinced that you 
will do it admirably.” 

“T fear not,” said the honorable member, 
hesitatingly: ‘I am no musician, and may em- 
barrass you.” 

“By no means. I will prompt you with a 
nod, thus—so you have only to watch, and 
there can be no mistake. What shall I play?” 

“You are too obliging. I would rather leave 
the selection to your better taste.” 

Sir James approached with his flute, upon 
which he was a proficient, and my resolution 
was taken at once. I selected a capriccio; 
upon which it was impossible for that instru- 
ment to follow, and dashed at once into its rapid 
and intricate movements. My mancuvre was 
thoroughly understood, but it did not produce 
the effect which I had anticipated., The baro- 
net relinquished his instrument, but he took his 
stand immediately behind my chair, where he 
could command every word and look that passed 
between Mr. Curties and myself. Conscious 
that such was the case, I had no sooner accom- 
plished my task than I rose and retired to a 
setice in the extreme corner of the room, and 
to my infinite satisfaction, I was immediately 
followed by Mr. Curties, who, as if instinctively, 
once more dropped into the vacant place at my 
side. In the next instant Sir James Dornton 
had turned the music-chair, and was seated 
Opposite to us, with his back to the rest of the 
party. 

“ You are a happy man, Curties,’’ he com 
meneed ag he turned a mocking smile upor 
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me. ‘Sooner or later all you millionaires are 
sure to carry off the favor of the young and fair 
from we poor devils of younger brothers. Even 
Miss Tilden, you see, ‘the observed of all ob- 
servers,’ cannot withstand you; but beware, 
lest you should have a score of duels upon your 
hands.” p 

«Now. on my honor, Sir James,” stammered 
uut the affrighted Cræsus, looking down his 
very long nose, and contracting the muscles of 
his mouth ; ; “you mistake me altogether—I 
have no preteusions of the kind. This is the 
first occasion upon which Miss Tilden has done 
me the honor to converse with me.” 

The baronet laughed tauntingly. 

“Nay, nay, do not let me alarm you,” he 
said; * we all know that you are county prop- 
erty, and consequently not to be trified with. 
But again, I say, beware!” 

«I can apprehend no danger in Miss Tilden’s 
socicty,” retorted Mr. Curties with a rigid bow ; 
“I only regret that I ean profit by it for so 
Short a time, being compelled to leave Wood- 
ville to-morrow morning, with but a very slight 
hope of being enabled tu return during the stay 
ef your delightful party.” 

I felt the blood rush to my brow. Sir James 
had triumphed. All the narrow-hearted suspi- 
cion and mean conceit ofthe wealthy bore had 
been aroused by his inane jest, and I had les- 
sened myself in my owneyes most unavailingly. 
Do as I would, this man appeared destined to 
become my evil genius. I hated myself for 
having even evinced the slightest pleasure in 
his society. Master of my seeret, he well 
knew his power ; nor did any feeling of delica- 
cy prevent his betraying a consciousness that 
he held me in his thrall. To increase my an- 
novance Mr. Curties shortly afterwards rose, 
and slowly made his way to the other side of 
the saloon; and he had no sooner vacated his 
seat than the baronet took possession of it 
with a nonchalance and ease which seemed to 
imply that the proceeding was a mere matter of 
course. 

“You must have spent a delightful hour, 
Miss Tilden!” he commenced, as he fell back 
among the cushions; * the honorable member 
for the county which we have just naw the 
honor to inhabit is a delicious companion—so 
intellectual and charming, especially in the so- 
cicty of pretty women. What a formidable 
rfval for poor Devereux! Onmy soul, I believe 
I must write and warn him of the perils which 
environ his Helen. Do you not think that it 
wool be a generous act on my part?” 

“Ihave no opinion to offer on the subject.” 

s Tant micus. You are therefore indifferent 
whether the rumor of your flirtation reach him 
or no? This, at least, is encouraging for nous 
autres. I felt convinced that your Jate seclusien 
would prove morally beneficial; but what, in 
the name ofall that is perpendicular, ever im- 
pelled you to turn the light of your smiles upon 
that unfortunate man yonder, who looks upon 
every unmarried woman as a drawing-room 
piekpocket,—a species of matrimonial chevaliere 
dindustric ?” 

«Ymr witticisms, Sir James Dornton, are 
too personal to be pleasant.” 

“Way, nay—you are too hard npon me. 
Were you not an hour ago anatomizing your 
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mammia’s pretty page, my little Lord Chaffing- 
ton, rather freely ?” 

“Am I required, sir, to justify to you either 
my words or actions?” 

My companion fixed upon me a look that was | 
untranslatable. It seemed at once to dare me 
to defy him, and to express an assent which he: 
could not venture to put into words. But this | 
solution I at once felt must be erroneous; and | 
I turned away my eyes scornfully as he replied ' 
with perfeet composure— 

“Friendship has privileges even more strin- 
gent than that from whieh you shrink.” 

* Friendship !”’ 

“Even so.” 

“But that friendship must first exist, and be 
admitted.” 

“ Do you deny me the gratification of feeling. 
it for yourself 1” 

“It is out of my power todo so; its recipro- 
city is all that I can control.” 

“ And that reciprocity 1” 

“Is at least doubtful.” l 

« Indeed !” ejaculated Sir James, elevating: 
his eyebrows somewhat disdainfully ; “I was_ 
not aware that the coquetry of Miss Tilden was! 
quite so expansive. Ís it permissible, aceord-' 
ing to your peculiar eode, to admit a mere ac-' 
quaintance to the bridal rein of your horse, to. 
your solitary lounge in the grounds, and to: 
your music-stand in the drawing-room ? Come, 
come; you are angry, you are indignant, that’ 
just as you were angling for a new victin—a’ 
souffre douleur, who might enable you to escape 
me and my importunities—I should show the 
hook to the poor devil, and scare him from the’ 
bait. And why do you endeavor to avoid me? 
Because [I speak to you of Devereux? Only* 
say the word, and I will never so offend again.’ 

“Tf I could trust your promise—” ` 

“ On my soul you may ! and the rather that. 
I should much prefer that he had never exe’ 
isted.” 

“ Again 

He affected to laugh as IT uttered the warn. | 
ing; but he was evidently ill atease. Hew as 
to leave Woodville the following morning for a 
few days. These occasional absences bad becu 
of such frequent recurrence batterly, that they 
had excited both remark and speculation; bad 
Sir James hat] carefully concealed their object. 
and turned off every inquiry with a jest. Oi 
his return, he was invariably moody aus 
thoughtful for a few hours. I knew that lu 
had been questioned upon the subject by Lauye 
Madelaine, who, since his visit to Roukst-y’ 
during her widowhood, appeared to have as: 
sumed a singular authority over him; aud she 
was apparently satisfied with his explanation d 
for she never afterward made any counucw 
upan the circumstance. As he now sat beside, 
me, he alluded to his departure: and in order 
to change the conversation, I requested bim i 
bring, on his return, a particular piece ofan 
Which I was anxious to possess. He lookec 
embarrassed for an instant, and then expresse 
his regret that he could not execute my comi 
mission, as he was not going near town. A! 
the moment, it did not strike me that there Wa: 
anything extraordinary in this faet; and 1 ac’ 
cordingly paid little attention to it, I remem: 
bered it afterward. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

‘Two days subsequently to this conversation, 
as I was preparing for a drive, I was summoned 
to my mother’s apartment. She was still dress- 
ing ; but when I entered she at once dismissed 
her women, and motioned me to a seat. 

« You are in high beauty this morning, Eve- 
leen,” she said, with a gracions smile; “and 
one season in town has sufficed to show you 
the full value of your attractions, if I may 
judge by the coquetry which you lavished so 
unsparingly upon poor Mr. Curties, an evening 
or two ago. What was the meaning of that 
sudden engouement, I pray you? Had you really 
a design upon his heart ?”’ 

“I never even contemplated the possibility 
of his boasting such a pos$ession,” I answered, 
with a shrug. 

“ But you laid yourself out to engrczs his 
society,” persisted Lady Madelaine. “Can it 
be that his great wealth has excited your am- 
bition? Have you, already, learnt the value 
of money, and resolved to sacrifice passion to 
prudence :” 

“I deserve to be made a jest for having 
sacrificed even an hour to such an automaton,” 
l answered, impatiently. “One cannot always 
account fur a visitation of caprice.” 

“Caprice !” echoed Lady Madelaine, in- 
credulously. ‘ However, I am glad that you 
were merely injulging a whim (although I 
would counsel you, in future, not to make your 
eccentricities quite so conspicucus), for I con- 
fess, that Mr. Curties is not precisely the style 
of person whom I should covet as a sen-in-law; 
unless, indeed, I could secure him for Adela, of 
Which there is little probability ; for your dul! 
men are seldom an easy prey, especially when 
they sleep with their heads on a rent-roll. He 
is by no means the Thule of my wishes, as 
regards yourself. I have too much affection 
for you, to contemplate such a sacrifice with 
satisfaction.” 

As she ceased speaking, she looked toward 
me, With a faint smile, as if to demand my ac- 
knowledgments. I made a slight bow, and she 
continued. l 

“J am aware’—and she said it with some 
little hesitation—*‘that circumstances may have 
led you to doubt the extent and warmth of my 
feelings toward you. My position has been a 
trying one; and the world had demands upon 
me which I could not slight. I became a 
mother too early; and children spring into 
women before the plans of their parents are 
matured. You are now of an age, however, to 
understand me better, and to do me justice. 
Nor is this all. You are also old enough to 
take a position in the world; and to this fact I 
have, for some time, given my most serions at- 
tention. With your beauty and your fortune, 
you will find no difficulty in securing an estab- 
lishment. The important phase of the question 

is the perfect eligihility of that establishment ; 
anċ, on this point, you are both too young and 
tvo inexperienced to be abandoned to your own 
Judgment.” 

I was abont to speak, but an imperious ges- 
ture of the hand silenced me. 

“Nevertheless,” pursued Lady Madelaine, 
hurriedly, ** you will be glad to learn, that I am 
altogether satisfied with your deportment during 
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the few months that we have spent together in 
the world (always excepting, of course, your 
folly with Mr. Curties, which has driven him 
from Woodville, to the great annoyance of 
Lord Otterford); and the rather, as you have 
taken no pains to conceal your real sentiments, 
which coincide with my own views. Jam quite 
aware that I might, had I so willed it, have 
told you at once, and abruptly, when I sum- 
moned you to town, what those views were ; 
but there would have been a want of delicacy 
in such a proceeding, trom which I revolted. 
Satisfied that your guardians would never ven 
ture to interfere on a subject exclusively with 
in the province of a mother, I might have com- 
peiled you, not only to an indifferent, but even 
io a repugnant marriage. I disdained to do 
this; and, far from enacting the tyrant, or the 
duenna, I jeft you at perfect liberty to cultivate, 
or to decline the friendship of those by whom 
you were habitually surrounded. You inust 
have perceived, if you have, indeed, done me 
the favor to reflect upon the whole tenor of my 
conduct, as regards yourself, that I have left 
you the complete mistress of your predilec- 
tions; that | have interfered in none of your 
avocations; and that—ungraceful and un- 
pleasant, as it could not fail to be, to Lord 
Otterford, to have a womanly daughter-in-law 
constantly betore his eyes, and under his roof 
~—I have given you time and opportunity enough 
to decide on your own fate.” 

“it is decided, madam—it has been long de- 
cided.” 

«I am rejoiced to hear it from your own 
lips, even although circumstances have for some 
time assured me that 11 must be so. Had yeu 
been abont to commit an imprudence, I should 
long since have interfered; as it is, ] have bur 
to congratulate both you and myself. The only 
possible difficulty has been removed within the 
last few weeks; and, to my own approbation, | 
am authorized to unite that of Lord Otterford 
vino takes the most kindly interest in your 
welfare.” 

I was bewildered—overjoyed. Still indulg- 
ing the fond hope of a union with Devereux, 
it never occurred to me, that my mother !night 
allude to another person. I was so overcome 
with delight, that, although I would fain have 
asked a thousand questions, I could not utter a 
word. I could only press the hand of Lady 
Madelaine to my lips in speechless gratitude. 

“ Enough, enough, young lady,’ she said, 
jestingly ; “or I shall begin to fear that you 
are most unfashionably in love, and will be- 
come a proverb, after marriage, which is by no 
means desirable. We must have no moe 
scenes, until I am able to congratnjate you as 
Lady Dornton.” 

I sprang from my chair as though a thunder- 
bolt had exploded at my feet. “Congratulate 
me as Lady Dornton!” I exclaimed, passion- 
ately. “ Was it, then, of Sir James Dornton 
that you spoke, madam? Of a man who is 
not only indifferent, but even distasteful to me? 
Sir James Dornton, whom I have been accus- 
tomed, from my childhood, to see only as—” 

I paused. I dared not, even excited as l 
was, terminate the sentence; nor was it neces 
sary: A blnsh rose to the cheek of Lady Made 
laine, anil a clouc gathered upon her brow., 
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‘Proceed, Miss Tilden,” she said, in a cold 
tone, rendered slightly tremulous hy the emo- 
tion which she could not altogether control; 
“ let no. feeling of delicacy toward your mother 
sheek the expression of your disgraceful and 
unmaidenly conjectures. I am prepared to bear 
even insult With patience.” 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me!” I faltered 
out; “forgive and pity me, for you know not 
from what a dream of hope and happiness your 
last words have awakened me! You spoke of 
my predilections, of my preference ; and I was 
misled by the yearnings of my own heart.” 

“Can you deny, that you have, for some 
tine past, given marked encouragement to Sir 
James Dornton?” 

“If I have done so, it has been unwittingly. 
How eould I encourage him, when my affec- 
tions were devoted to.another ?” 

“ Better and better!” exclaimed Lady Made- 
laine; ‘1 now begin to comprehend the hollow- 
ness of your character. I weakly believed that 
your late exhibition with Mr. Curties was a 
mere girlish piece of inconsistency, but I now 
find that you act upon a system of deeeit, and 
sacrifice every better feeling to your vanity. 
How do you pretend, Miss Tilden, to justify 
your rides, and walks, and ¢éle-a-léles by moon- 
light, upon balconies, with Sir James Dornton 2 
Do you imagine that you will make the world 
believe you were unconscious that these things 
were marked and undeniable encouragement to 
a suit Which has long ceased to be problematical 
to every one arounll you? Orean you for an 
instant suppose, that I shall submit to see a 
daughter of mine made a mark for the world’s 
scorn! Your own conduct has decided your 
fate. On Sir Jaines’s return to Woodville, you 
will reevive hina as your accepted husband, 
Without the slightest symptom of repngnance 
or hesitation—or, you must abide the eonse- 
quences.” 

I wrung my hands in agony. Too late did I 
perceive the fearful advantage which my own 
thoughticssness had given to the projects of 
my mother. 

* Tn truth, you are a sad victim!" once more 
resumed Lady Madelaine, as she looked down 
upon 10€ With withering contempt; “you are 
steeped in tears—and, for what? Because 
you are al.out to hecome the wife of an accom- 
plished, high-born, and fashionable man, and 
that you will be an object of envy to half the 
women in town `“ 

“I would ‘arier die!” I exclaimed, vehe- 
meutly. “I uo not, I shall never love him. 
We should both be wretched.” 

“ He conseuts to run the risk.” 

“« He cannot be so selfish, or so base—he 
knows that [ love another—he knows that I 
ain belove:l. Ife will have pity on my tears— 
on my despair.” 

My mother 1. vghed scornfully. 

“Rise, Miss ‘litden; rise, and recollect your- 
self,” she said sternly; ‘we are not now re- 
hearsing a iragédy, sor am I disposed to hear 
you rhapsod.ze on the subjeet of your boy-lover, 
Mr. Devereux, Whom I suppose to be the object 
of this tirade. Leave the remedy for his baby- 
passion in the hands of Sir Janies Dornton; he 


is a man of sense as well as a man of tke | 


world, and will soon maze you ashamed cf 
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your extravagance. As to Deverenx, he hai 
long ceased even to remember your existence. 

This taunt aroused my pride at once. 

sprang to my feet, and even ventured to me's 
the threatening eye of Lady Madelaine withor: 
quailing. “The proof that he has not done so, 
I said firmly, “exists in the fact that you hava 
exiled him from your house—his unele’s house 
—from the honr in whieh I became its inmate 
No, madam; I may be your victim—you may 
profit by the thoughtlessness which has placec 
my fate in your power, but you cannot deprive 
me of the certainty that I ain beloved by Her 
bert Devereux.” 

«A noble triumph!” badae my mother; 
“ but a sorry one for both of you, if such be in- 
deed the ease ; for I cannot suppose that even 
you, Miss Tilden, are so utterly a. coquet at. 
heart as to derive any gratification froin the 
prospect of his sufferings ; while on your own 
side, the inconveniences might be greater than 
you can possibly anticipate. Be advised, while 
there is yet time. Do not attempt to oppose 
my will, beneath which you must bend at last 
The wife of Herbert Devereux you shall never 
be. Receive with becoming submission the 
husband whom I have selected for you, and 
conquer your repugnance by remembering that 
you have long treated him as a favored suitor, 
and that you are consequently in his power. 
And now, retire to your room, and endeavor to 
make yourself presentable before you are seen 
hy any of the guests. Not a word!” For I 
was again about to speak. “I shall hold no 
further conversation With you upon this subjeet, 
until you can discuss it in a becoming spirit of 
obedience.” 

Before she ceased speaking, she rang the bell 
violently, and I hurried from the room to es- 
cape the observation of her women. 

I have no words in which to paint my wretgh- 
edness when I again found myself alone. All 
my love for Devereux had been previously weak 
and languid to what I felt for him at that mo- 
ment; while my dislike of the haronet became 
comparatively stronger and more bitter. I 
hated myself also for the Weakness whieh had 
induced me to gratify my vanity and idleness 
by permitting his atientions. In short, Í was 
miserable; and so far fram attempting to ef- 
face the traces of my agitation, I gave free vent 
to my tears and sobs, and encouraged the feel- 
ing of desolation and bitterness which had taken 
possession of me. 

Suddenly I thought of my sister. She was 
in possession of my secret; I remembered 
the strength and resolution of her character. 
There was yet hope for me. I determined to 
confide to her my present sufferings, and to be 
guided by her advice. I had neglected her toa” 
much of late. Absorbed in pleasure, there wag 
nothing around me to recall her image, but 
now that sorrow had fallen upon me, it ros 
vividly to my remeinbrance. I sat down ea- 
gerly to my desk, wiped away my tears, and 
comiuenced forthwith the outpouring of my 
grief. 

I accused my mother of cold-heartcd selfish- 
ness, and Lord Otterford of unwarrantable inter- 
ferenee. IT apostrophized Sir James Dornton; 
I ceeltred my detestation of him in no meas 
ured terms; and I upbrai self for having 
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sole: Fd him as I had done. My letter was 
full of passionate ejaculations, of incoherent 
vows and exclamations. Finally, having ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of expletives, I asked 
for counsel—humbly, earnestly, as I would have 
implored the assistance of an oracle; and then 
I closed my lung and lamentable epistle, and be- 
gan tu connt the hours which must elapse ere | 
eould hope for a reply. 

Sir James Dornton was stil! absent, and this, 
at least, was arelief. I excused myself on the 
plea of a vickent headache to my mother and 
her guests, and remained during the rest of the 
day in my own room; but on the morrow I did 
not dare to repeat the experiment. I descended 
therefore to the drawing-room, and underwent 
the eondolements of the party on my relapse 
with the best graceel could assume ; while, as 
regarded my mother, I was quitte pour la peur, 
for I discovered not the least change from her 
ordinary manner. She turned her cheek tu- 
ward me wilh the usual indifference, criticised 
some detail of my dress, and then employed me 
in replying tu half a dozen uninteresting netes 
wnich she had received by the last post. No 
one wonld have suspected the scene of severity 
aud anguish which had so lately passed between 
us.» : 

Two days subsequently, on awaking in the 
morning, I pereeived a letter lying on the chair 
beside my bed. I seized it eagerly. It was, 
indeed, the reply uf my sister. My fate would 
now be determined. My heart beat violently. 
Would she advise resistance? and, if so, should 
I have courage to resist? Would she counsel 
me to yield? Would she bid me fling away all 
hope of happiness? For a moment! dreaded 
to open the letter; but at length, unable longer 
to contro] my impatience, I tore it hastily trom 
its envelope, and read as follows :— 

“Do not anticipate, I entreat, any advice 
from me. There are circumstances in which 
the heart alone should be the counsėlor, and 
yours appears to me tu be a case in point. If 
you are net beloved, your fate is frightful. If 
you are—believe me when I tell you tbat there 
Pa others far more worthy of pity than your- 
self.” 

I was thunderstrack. The letter had neither 
commenceinent nor signature. ‘The writing was 
disjointed, rainbling, and altogether unlike the 
usual neat and caretully-formed characters of 
my sister’s hand. Brief, abrupt, and obscure, 
the matter of the communication was as unex- 
pected as the inanner. I read and reread it 
half a dozen tines, hoping to detect some hid- 
den meaning, or to convince myself that it was 
a counterfeit, but I could not succeed in doing 
either ; aud at last, worn out with disappoint- 
ment and nioriification, I tore it into a thousand 
fraginents 


“It is casy for her to make a mock of my 


| misery,” I taurmured bitterly to myself. “ How 





| When that trial came! 


can she appreciate the wretchedness of mar- 
riage with a iaan whom I eannot love, and of 
Separation from one to whom I am devoted? 
How delusied lave f been to imagine, because 
she talked bravely when no trial was near, that 
she would be as courageous or as clear-sighted 
I have indeed leant 
upon a roed! * There are others more wurtby 
of pity than tayself!’ Perkaps so. There is 


| 
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the leper on his desolate pallet, watching for 
death in solitude and suffering—there is the 
galley-slave, chained to the oar, and laboring 
away his heart beneath the lash of his eaptors 
—there is the beggar in his rags, gaunt with 
famine, with his death-sobs frozen in his throat. 
I wanted no oracle to tell me this—I asked for 
comfort, for sulace; and her wortls, scanty as 
they are, have but inereased the evil. ‘If lam 
not beloved,’ she says. Even here, where lam 
to be victimized, she raises a frightful doubt— 
‘If I am not beloved, my fate is frightful’—but of 
this love, little as I prize it, I am at least as- 
sured. Why should Sit James pursue me, de- 
spite my repugnance, unless he loved me? 
And yet—his words, his looks, his very atten- 
tions, are scarcely those of a lover. When be- 
side me, he is frequently absorbed in sudden 
thought ; he has the appearance of a man whose 
heart is elsewhere—or whose affections are 
exhausted. Whatif his affected passion should 
be a mere fancy—a mere caprice?) What must 
inevitably be the result of such a marriage? 
Or, worse still”—and here a new terrur grew 
upon me—‘* what if he should be the tool of 
Lady Madelaine’s cold-hearted policy —if it 
should be to please her that he has offered him- 
self, to prevent my union with Herbert Dev- 
ereux? To make me miserable, that he is 
about to sacrifice himself? I have youth, beau- 
ty, fashion, station—all that can flatter his am- 
bition; he is no longer young—he has long 
been the slave of my mother’s will. Alas! 
aias ! I have fallen upon the bitter, the mortify- 
ing truth !” 

Again I wept; but, after a time, I began to 
feel ashamed of my own cowardice. “After 
all,” I said mentally, * I cannot be compelled to 
marry this man. My mother is tyrannical and 
sell-willed, it is true, but she is not omnipotent. 
I have my weapons, even as she has hers. I 
have been too easy, too familiar, too conde- 
scending to Sir James. I will show him, and 
all the world, that I am aware of this. He 
shall now see that I am not, like himself, a 
mere tool in the hands of others.” 

I was faithful to the pledge thus tacitly made. 
Sir James, on his return, no sooner approached 
me, than I armed myself in all the panoply ot 
my self-appreciation, and became porcupinish in 
my mood. Nota smile rewarded his liveliest 
sallies : not an acknowledgment repaid his most 
lahored attention. J was worse than icy— I 
was hostile. The baronet was evidently un- 
prepared for this sudden change; and I fear 
that he was clever enough to detect at once 
how great a share ¿emper held in the affair. Be 
that as it may, however, it is certain that he 
was by far tou good a tactician to be discoun- 
tenanced fur so small a matter: he only altered 
his system. 

He became reserved and circumspect. To. 
his habitual style of gallant, and occasionally 
caustic conversation, succeeded respect, senti- 
ment, and deference. We seldom directly ad- 
dressed me, but he spoke to others in my hear- 
ing in thase tones and terms which interest and 
flatter our sex, even despite our préjudices. 
This able metamorphosis annoyed me. My 
temper failed more and more as I beeaine eon- 
scious that I was losing ground. Frequertly 
when 1 bad prepared miyself io utter come at 
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ting remark, a sudden clond which gathered i 


upon his brow—a melancholy which darkened | a chill to my heart. 


in his eyes — made its utterance impossible. 
Astonished, perhaps conciliated, by these evi- 
dences of feeling, I began to hesitate: I might 
probably have wronged him; what was I to 
conclude? Could it be that what was in the 
irst instance the mere wish to please my mother, 
had grown into a feeling toward myself, over 
which he could no longer exercise a control 
that would have spared bis pride? The idea 
Was at least a flattering one: and I found my- 
self well inclined to indulge in it. Not once 
did it occur to me that my fortune might play 
a prominent part in the farce. At eighteen, girls 
never think so meanly of themselves as to be- 
lieve that the possession of their affections can 
be put into competition with that of their purse, 
or that a few thousands, more or less, may have 
power to control their destiny; at eight-and- 
twenty, when the world has educated them, 
they modify their creed. 

I was not sorry when I had argued myself 
into the belief that I had done Dornton injustice. 
I relaxed a little, in consequence, in manner as 
well as in feeling; but my concession extended 
no further. As a husband | could not look 
upon hii with anything save aversion. Amid 
all my folly and frivolity I never forgot Dev- 
ereux, and never ceased to look forward with 
hope tu his reappearance. 
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Mv mother looked on in silence. I attributed 
her neutrality to weariness of the conflict. I 
wronged her; I should have placed it to the 
credit of her diplomacy. She was suffering the 
enemy to exhaust his strength in idle skirmish- 
ing. Dictatorial as she was, she did not wish 
my marriage with her protégé to appear one of 
compulsion. She was too well-bred to volun- 
teer herself as a spectacle to all her circle; and 
she had wit enough to see that in my then 
irame of inind, opposition would only serve to 
strengthen my determination. The contest be- 
tween us was unequal. Like her countrymen, 
the Campbells, Lady Madelaine was content to 
‘bide her time ;” while she well knew that the 
factitious spirit of courage which I had so sud- 
denly summoned would moulder away of itself, 
if left disregarded, like a column of sandstone. 
The material of which it was built up was not 
ofa nature to endure. She had communicated 
her will, and now preserved a dignified silence, 
leaving the rest to the attentions of Sir James, 
who miglit well be supposed to possess more 
than sufficient experience of the sex, to over- 
come the stubborn wil! and childish attachment 
of a mere girl. 

Dornton was, however, by no means so cer- 
cain of his ultimate success as my mother 
assnmed to be. My conduct was too consist- 
ənt to have grown out of a momentary whim ; 
and ke was, probably, less satisfied with my 
partial return toward courtesy, than he would 
have been under a persistence in the ultra 
measures which I originally adopted. He felt 
that he made no progress, and, without doubt, 
he coynmunicated bis conviction to Lady Mad- 
glaine; fcr the avalanche suddenly fell when I 

ad zased La dread its descent. 
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A new summons to her dressing-room struck 
The beur was indeed 
come! I sank trembling into a chair, and for 
a few minutes was unable even to ask myselt 
if I had strength left to csntend. Gradually, 
however, I recovered some degree of self-pos- 
session, and began to make formidable prom- 
ises to my own heart. The happiness of Dev- 
ereux depended upon my firmness—of tliis fact 
I had never permitted myself to entertain a. 
doubt—therefore I was in honor bound not te 
yield. I argued upon false premises. I little’ 
anticipated the trial which awaited me. 

“Take a seat, Miss Tilden,” said Lady Mad- 
elaine coldly, as I entered her apartment. “F 
shall not detain you long; nor can I bestow 
much time upon the subject which 1am about’ 
tu discuss With you for the last time. In the 
first place, I must express my sincere regret) 
that I ever made any portion of my personal 
happiness dependent upon your prosperity in 
after-life. My solicitude has been thrown away; 
—but let that pass. No person of dignined 
mind could have been prepared for the syslem 
of heartless coquetry Which you bave so perti- 
naciously pursued with Sir James Dornton—a 
man, who in every phase of his character mer- 
ited far different treatment. I was about to 
make you feel your error, and to exact from 
you not only a prompt but also a cheerful obes 
dience to that expediency, and I will also say. 
propriety, which you have so grossly outragec 
—TI offered to pledge myself to Sir James Dorn. 
ton that you should be his wife within tw 
months from this time; but he would not re 
ceive my pledge. Too delicate to owe youl 
possession to an act of maternal authority, an 
satisfied, as he asserts, that he has failed ts 
gain your affections, he renounces all preten 
sions to your hand. Do you understand this 
Miss Tilden? Sir James Dornton declines thi 
alliance! This is your first step in life. Is iP 
not a flattering début? You are silent; am — 
perhaps you are right, for it is a circumstance — 
by no means agreeable of discussion either t 
yourself or your family. We have now don 
with it forever.” ìi 

I began to breathe more freely ; I even ros. 
to leave the room. 

“One word more before we part,” pursi 
my mother in the same cold and caustic ton) 
as before. ‘Although the cause is remove 
the effects remain. My daughter, Miss Tilden, i 
already a marked woman—marked asa heartles: 
coquet. You are at the mercy of Sir James 
and inen who have been jilted as he has bee 
by you, possess little of that forbearing vi : 
tuc. Had I contemplated your appearance i 
town for a second season unmarried, your fal: 
would ere now have been fixed forever. S 
James Dornton is not an obscure individ 
whose sarcasm would fall harmless; he is 
man of fashion and figure, popular, witty, an 
distinguished ; whose first sneer would hat 
blighted your prospects. Fort mately, howeve | 
you are rescued froin this péril. Your inco 
sistent and incautions conduct has determine 
me no longer to burden myself with the respo! 
sibility of your guardianship, or to suffer ya 
to have any voice in any measure tn which yc 
are concerned. It is, therefore, sufficient 
inform you that I kave this day kad the grati’ 
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eation to rect#ve from Mr. Curties a letter, in 
which he formally makes you an offer of his 
nand and fortune.” 

“From Mr. Curties!” I exclaimed, in amaze. 

‘Nay, Miss Tilden, why do you affect such 
violent surprise ?”’ asked my mother, disdainful- 
ly. “Had you indeed so very humble an idea of 
your personal attractions, as to believe that you 
could with impunity make so marked an attack 
upon any unmarried man, as that which you in- 
defatigably carried on against Mr. Curties dur- 
ing the last evening of his stay at Woodville ? 
Jf so, pray undeceive yourself. The result—the 
sriumphant result—of your skill is before you. 
The gentleman acknowledges himself conquer- 
ed, and will present himself in form three days 
hence, to receive my answer. I shall not, how- 
ever, keep him so long in suspense. That an- 
ewer will be decisive. J acknowledge both your 
obligation and my own to Mr. Curties; he has 
saved our honor; and I have now only to re- 
mind you that you are to prepare yourself to 
meet him as a man so soon to be your husband 
should be met.” 

“J cannot be awake,” I murmured te my- 
self, as I swept my hand across my forehead, 
and endeavored to still the beating of my tem- 
ples, which was almost audible ; ‘‘it must be a 
frightful dream !—a hideous nightmare! No, 
madam,” I exclaimed suddenly, shaking off the 
panic terror which had seized upen me ;—‘ no, 
madam ; you seek in vain to terrify me. You 
cannot have such a project. Have you never, 
then, read the German tale of the living man 
who was attached to a corpse and so thrust 
forth to exist as he might? the quick and the 
dead brought together in unnatural contact— 
the breathing and the breathless linked each to 
the other by a hateful and revolting bond? Do 
you talk of me and Mr. Curties as man and 
wife? do you think that I could exist a menth 
beneath his roof in such a character? If I 
have aeted weakly, idly, I will not shrink from 
any just rebuke; but such a threat as this is 
refined cruelty, which I cannot, faulty as I am, 
have deserved.” 

“I know not what you may consider to be 
your deserts, Miss Tilden,” replied Lady Mad- 

elaine, perfectly unmoved by my agony; “I 
am only cognizant of the cousequences which 
your peculiar system of conduct has entailed 
upon you. Your baby-love business with Her- 
bert Devereux made you at once the amuse- 
| Ment and the prophetic theme of my drawing- 
| room. I doubt much whether, at the period of 
my leaving Rooksley for town immediately 
after my discovery of your extreme levity, you 
believed that I was at all occupied by specula- 
, tions for your welfare ; but in that, as well as 
| IN many other things, you were both wrong and 
| unjust. J looked round upon all the eligible 
men in my circle; but I did not see there one 
_ whom I could dare to hope, would, despite your 
| fortune, assist you to repair the past. It was 
not until after the death of your father that, 
profiting by an accidental influence over Sir 
| James Dornton, I induced him toe consent to 
| offer himself as your suitor.” 
| Asmy mother sententiously uttered this offen- 
sive declaration, I felt as though my wounded 
| vanity, and, still worse, my womanly pride, 
frostrated in its holiness and purity, would 
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have suffocated me. Jady Madelaine looked 
toward me, as if she were prepared for some 
comment upon her words; but my emotion 
was so great that I could not articulate a sylla- 


ble. 


« Yes,” she pursued, following up what she 
evidently believed to be her triumph; ‘ for- 
tunately for you, misguided girl, who had already 
called down remark ty your inconsequent be- 
havior, Sir James Dornton had sufficient regard 
for my feelings to—” 

J recovered my self-government in an instant; 
the excess of my indignation and the extremity 
of my situation rendered me calm to an extent 
which surprised myself. ° 

“It is, indeed, matter of self-gratulation to 
me,” I said firmly, as I raised my eyes steadily 
to hers, ‘‘ that, when it becomes necessary to re- 
pair the effects of my misguided conduct, your 
ladyship, who are, of course, altogether irre- 
proachable in your relations with the other sex, 
should have chanced to possess so great an 
‘accidental influence’ over a man generous 
enough, when he became convinced that he 
could not make himself master of the fortune 
and fashion of the mother, to condescend to 
exchange for them the fortune and youth of the 
daughter. But, madam, even as the mother 
would not, so also the daughter wil! net.” 

I shall never forget the rage of Lady Made- 
laine—her quivering lips were as white as her 
forehead; her hands were tightly clenched ; 
and for an instant J believed that she would 
strike me; but after a brief struggle, she un- 
clasped her fingers, and fell back in her chair, 
as she deinanded the meaning of my werds. 

«It is simple, madam,” I answered; “and 
it will suffice to tell you that I remember the 
visit of Sir James to Rooksley during your first 
period of widowhood; your long interview, 
and, above all, your mutual reappearance in 
the drawing-room; he, gloomy, embarrassed, 
and taciturn; you, radiant with ill-concealed 
triampl.”’ 

‘“*And what more, Miss Tilden?” 

“Nothing ; save that I will never marry the 
rejected suitor of iny mother.”’ 

“Truly, you do well,” said Lady Madelaine 
with a smile of defiance, “to remind me that - 
we have digressed from our original subject. 
You perceive that, fortunately for you, there 
will be no necessity for you so to degrade your- 
self; for—to pursue my sketch of your past 
prowess—you had no sconer made yourselt 
the theme of half the county by your encour- 
agement of the man whom you now affect to 
despise, and cast him aside in his turn, thar 
Mr. Curties presents himself, and saves, as I 
have already remarked, both your own honol 
and mine.” 

I was suddenly flung back to earth again by 
the mention of that hated name. 

“ J would rather die than marry Mr. Curties !” 
I exclaimed vehemently ; for once more I was 
overcome by my agitation. 

“But Sir James Dornton has resigned his 
pretensions—”’ 

“I will not be the wife of either,” I said, res- 
olutely. 

«The declaration is impotent,” was her repsy; 
«I will not even offer you the alternative ot 
returning to Rooksley, for such a concession 
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would only expose me to a probable renewal of 
the same mortifications. Indeed, your path is 
at once plain and imperative. Sir James has, 
as I have already informed you, withdrawn any 
claims which he had founded upon your good 
faith. More generous than yourself, he uttered 
ho aecusation Which he could not prove—gave 
utterance to no suspicions whieh he could not 
justify ; and at my first mention of my intention 
of compelling you to fulfil the hopes which you 
had not scrupled to create, he did what ‘few 
men would bave had sufficient pride or honor 
to have doune—he declared his resolution to 
abandon his suitat once. I have already hinted 
to you what may be the after-consequences of 
his estrangement; and it is now, moreover, tov 
late to calculate their probable effect inthe w orld. 

You are fortunate in having secured a new sui- 
tor who is ignorant of your antecedents at so 
eventful a moment.” 

I was so terrified by the coloring which Lady 
Madelaine had so ingeniously given to the past, 
that all my courage abandoned me. I forgot how 
impussihle it was for her to compel me to a 
hateiul marriage—I forgot the pledge which I had 
given to my own heart to be worthy of the love 
of Devereux—I forgot Devereux himself. I 
thought only of the rigid, cold, impracticable 
Mr. Curtics, with his endless monosyllables and 
untiring self-appreciation. Was he to be the 
climax of iny dreanis ’—the partner of my after- 
life! The vision was too bitter to suppart. 
Every other feeling gave way before it; and, 
fairly conquered, I cast myselt at the knees of 
my obdurate mother, and gasped out between my 
sobs—‘* Have pity on me !—have pity on me!” 

I was too wretched, too thoroughly prostrat- 
ed in spirit at that moment to remember what 
a triumph this scene would have been to Adela, 
could she have witnessed it; how coiplete a 
justification it would have proved of all her 
doubts and of all her prophecies. I was wholly 
absuibed in self; my pride and my passion were 
alike dormant. 

“No tragedy, I erfreat, Miss Tilden,” said 
Lady Mad«laine, waving me away; ‘I can brovk 
no further contradiction. Iam indignant at this 
perpetual disobedience, aud will no longer en- 
courage it by the weakness which I have bith- 
erto displayed.” 

Overwhelmed by the cold decision of her tone, 
I attempted no reply. I buried my face in the 
cushion of her fauteuil, and wept. 

“You fatigue my patience and outrage my 
pride, Eveleen,’ she pursued, after a pause ; 
* pray, endeavor to be rational. Retire to your 
room, or, if you persist in remaining here in 
defiance of my wishes, cease to make yourself 
ridiculous, and tell me upon what line of conduct 
you have deeided 1” 

There was a shglt softening in her tone as 
she concluded her address, which once inore 
awoke in ime something lke hope. I raised 
my head, and with clasped hands I faltered 
gut, '' Save me—oh! save me from this hate- 
ful marriage !” 

“ J] caunot, consistently vith your future wel- 
fare.” . 

“ Send me back to Rooksley—to Scotland— 
any Wuere—let ine not be heard of again by the 
world which hus judged ine so harshly—tl will 
submit tu any exile; but do not compel me to 
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become the wife of a man whom I shruld 
infallibly detest.” 

“Tf you have no better arguments than these 
to advance, they will pruduce no cflect upon 
me,” replied my mother. ‘ You ean neither 
return to Rooksley nor to Scotland; we are 
not enacting a romance. You must marry 
Mr. Curties, since you did not consider Sit 
James Dornion worthy of your hand ; and if you 
do not submit with a good grace to a marriage 
which you have brought upon yourself by your 
own levity, I shall, without further hesitation, 
exert my authority, and compel you to pay a 
proper regard to the dignity both of yourself and 
your family. ua 

“All is then ena exclaimed, as I rose, 
“and I have nothing left but to die.” 


















1! 
t 
Lady Madelaine laughed contemptuously. | 
“From what novel did you learn that phrase, 
child? It is utterly absurd. A waman does 
not die because she sacrifices her inclination to 
her duty. I gave a proof of that very trite truth 
when I married your father.” 

I disdained, wretehed as I was, to reply to so 
eoarse a taunt. 

“Are you not ashamed,” she pursued, ‘to 
play so poor and mean apart? I have una taste 
fur melodrame, especially when it is got up 
under iny own roof. You will multiply these 
extravagances withdut the slightest success; 
and I consequently advise you to act at onee 
like a rational being, and to accept, as becomes 
you, a destiny which you cannot either control 
or avert.” 

I still stood half-suffocated with sobs, and, 
silent. 

For a few minutes my mother also forbore t 
speak. She had cast herself back in her chair, 
and appeared to be revolving some project i 
her mind. I watched her narrowly. At length 
she ouce more turned towards me, and said 
slowly — 

“It I only consulted your deserts, Eveleen, 
should not swerve from one single resolution 
which I have declared to you; but I cannot, 
even exasperated and wounded as I anı, forget 
that I am still your mother. I cannot coldly 
abandon you to what you declare would be: 
certain wretchedness; and I will therefore 
venture to take upon myself to hold out to you 
once more the chance—I may indeed say, th 
certainsy—of happiness. I leave you free tt 
choose between Mr. Curties and Sir James 
Dornton; for Iam so well assured of the friend 
ship of the latter, that I feel satistied of his com 
pliance with my wishes, when I represent & 
him that you have repented of your folly; bu 
you mast decide at once. Iam now going U 
reply to the letter of Mr. Curties ; he shall not 
he cannot, under the cireumstances, be left 1 
suspense or doubt’for a moment longer than 1 
absolutely necessary. Lord Otterfurd has intel 
est in the county, which may be ruined by 
rupture with a person so locally influential. 
forbid you to utter another word, unless it eg 
express your decision.” 

‘The alternative was a bitter one ; but the a 
ference belween my two suitors was so gre 
that, had selection been the only difficulty, 
could not have hesitated fur a moment; eve 
as it was, the idea of becoming the wife of S 
James was less distasteful to me than it ha 
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nitLerto been, because the personal and social 
defects of his rival brought out his own quali- 
ties in bright relief. Ofhim I could not, at least, 
be ashamed. He might make me wretched, 
but he would never make me blush ; neverthe- 
Jess I could not utter the word which was re- 
quired of me. J still expostulated, still pleaded 
—tle image of Devereux once more rose up 
before me, and I regained a little courage ; but 
I was no match for the strong will of Lady Mad- 
elaine. She drew her writing-table toward 
her; selected a crow-quill from the desk, with 
as much care as though she had been about to 
transcribe her first bitlet-doux ; and then ad- 
dressing me once more, she asked with perfect 
composure— 

“Have you decided the fate of Mr. Curties, 
Miss Tilden? Iam about to announce it to him 
before the letter-bag is closed. Shall I sum. 
mon him to Woodville, or give him his congé 
until our departure ?” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, let me never see him 
again!” I implored through my tears. 

“ Then you are prepared to become the wife 
of Sir James Dornton !” 

e He has withdrawn his suit.” 

“Do not trifle with me, Eveleen; I have 
already told you that I do not despair of my in- 
fluence with Sir James.” 

“ But would you subject your own daughter, 
madam, to the humiliation of seeing her hand 
accepted as a favor to herself?” 

“ Assuredly not. Iam not so ignorant of the 
werld, or of the nature of men. l shall per- 
suade Sir James that you only acted as you 
have done, hecause your coquetry would not 
be satistied without he submitted to the slights 
and trials wherewith you were pleased to visit 
bim, and that you now see your error.” 

* But even this—” 

* Enough, enough !”’ interposed Lady Mad- 
elaine impatiently ; ‘* have you left yourself an- 
other choice? Once more—what am I to reply 
to Mr. Curties ?” and she dipped her pen into 
the ink. 

“That I am about to become Lady Dorn- 
ton,” I murmured almost inaudibly. 

“What an effort of courage !” exclaimed my 
mother, shrugging her shoulders: ‘and now 
go to your room, and bathe your eyes. I can 
converse with you no longer at present, and 
must he eareful in the wording of my letter.— 
It is by no means easy to tell a gentleman, with 
proper courtesy, that he is rejected.” 

I waited no further bidding. but rushed from 
the room, just as Lady Madelaine was preparing 
to throw lierself upon the sofa, in order to ob- 
tain a little repose after her unwonted exertion. 
It never occurred to me, poor innocent! that I 
had heen duped. Jt never struck me that the 
letter of Mr. Curties, of which I had heard so 
much, remained invisible. I little suspected, in 
short, when I cast myself upon my knees, to 
weep out the bitterness of my sorrow, and to 
endeavor to collect my thoughts, that Lady 
Madelaine and Lord Otterford were laughing 
together over the mystification of which I had 
deen inade the victim. 

Tord Otterford was revenged. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

I pip not see my mother again in private fur 
the next four days. When I had succeeded, if 
net in mastering my emotion, at least in looking 
more distinctly upon my actual position, I ac- 
cused myself bitterly for the weakness which 
I had betrayed; and resolved, without further 
delay, to declare the impossibility of my ad- 
hering to the promise which had been cxtorted 
from me. Notwithstanding this determination, 
however, it was a eonsiderable tine before J 
could summon sufficient resolution to encounter 
once more the anger and indignation of Lady 
Madelaine, strengthened, as I was eonscions 
that they must be, by what she would not fad 
to denounce as a fresh exhibition of my levity 
I did, nevertheless, so far conquer my terro, 
as to send Joséphine to her dressing-room, with 
a request that she should receive me for a few 
instants ; and never shall I forget the state of 
agitation in which T awaited the permission I 
had sought. I might, however, have spared my 
self the suffering. My mother had doubtlessly 
little trouble in convincing herself of the purpose 
for which I sought the interview, and her reply 
simply announced that she should see me at 
table. 

I felt, even while I despised myself for the 
weakness, like a reprieved criminal. JI was 
compelled to confess in my own heart how much 
I feared her, as a sensation of intense relief 
grew upon me with the conviction, that before 
witneSses I had nothing to apprehend from her 
violence. Woodville was still full of guests; 
the absence of Sir James and Mr. Curties had 
left but a small blank; and the house was a 
constant scene of gaiety and amusement. 
Stull, although I hugged myself under a sense 
of present security, and tricd to believe that, 
even as it had chanced to many of my favorite 
heroines, something would and must occur to 
prevent the fulfilment of Lady Madelaine’s 
project, I conld not altogether forget that by 
my inertness I was strengthening her power 

How often did I sigh for a portion of Adela’s 
firmness—how often did the tears spring into 
my eyes as I remembered our separation, which 
deprived me of her advice and support at so 
critical amoment. During ray hours of triamph 
and dissipation I seldom thought of her; and 
her memory, even when | did so, was always 
productive to me of mortification and annoy- 
ance. Her cold and constrained letter haa 
closed my heart against her; but now, in my 
sorrow and in my uncertainty, f forgot all, save 
the decision of character which had at times ap 
peared to lend me a portion of its own strength, 
and as I wept over myself I regretted her. 

My mother, before our guests,.was all suavity 
and kindness; she created opportunities for the 
display of my accomplishments ; aud even, al- 
though rarely, forgot Lord Chaffingtuwfor a fev 
moments, to occupy herself: with me. Iu the 
bearing of Lord Otterford there was something 
which displeased me. That lle was cognizan 
of the struggle which had taken place betweer 
Lady Madelaine and myself, I conld not for at 
instant doubt; and yet there was a lurking 
smile playing about his mouth as he looke” to 
ward me, and an affectation of exaggerated 
respect in his manner, which was anything, 
rather than concil’ating to my temper, or agree 
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able to my taste. All the rest of the circle were 
as idle, as pleasure-seeking, and as selfish as 
ever. Not one of them searched beneath the 
surface—why avould they? There is nothing 
which worldlings find so much trouble in for- 
giving as the sorrow of one of their associates ; 
it breaks in upon their personal eomtort—it dis- 
locates the chain of their ideas—it brings them 
back to the realities of life. In short, if by 
some unguarded demonstration of sympathy 
they chance to draw down upon themselves a 
confidence of suffering, it sounds in their ears 
like the shriek of the mandrake, which brought 
ruin upon him who called it forth. 

Thus I was cast wholly upon myself; and 
once I almost formed the resolution of writing, 
to claim the counsel and assistance of Lady 
O’Halleran ; but this my pride forbade: I could 
not brook that she should learn how utterly her 
kind and motherly advice had failed in its ob- 
ject; I could not calmly sit down to tell her 
that I had lost all authority over my fate by 
my own idle imprudence; and thus this ra- 
tional and honest purpose was blighted in the 
gud. 

At noon, on the fifth day succeeding our in- 
terview, I was once more informed that Lady 
Madelaine desired 10 see me in her morning- 
troom. Jn spite of my better reason I still 
hoped; and the rather, as I had heard Lord 
Otterford inform one of the guests on the pre- 
vious evening, that Sir Herbert and Lady 
Devereux were hourly expected at Woodville. 
I almost forgot my fears as I remembered this. 
Without doubt Captain Devereux woald be their 
tompanion; and, perhaps ! J, however, 
tad not time to follow up the inspirations of my 
brightening fancy; and it was with a flushed 
cheek and a flashing eye that I found myself in 
the presence of Lady Madelaine. 

“Upon 10y word, Miss Tilden,” she said, as 
she Jooked attentively upon me, “you owe me 
a greater obligation than you can ever repay. I 
have made you reasonable; and, as my reward, 
I now see you by far handsomer than you had 
ever yet appeared to me. Nothing could be 
imore fortunate. Sir James will pride himself 
the less upon his generosity.” 

These words sufficed to destroy the charm. 
J seated myself tn silence, while 1 felt the blood 
chill and curdle at my heart. The effect was 
visible; for my mother hastily added, as she 
rose partially from her chait, What is the 
Inatter, Eveleen!? Are you faints Shall I ring 
for my woman !”’ 

| shook my head in silence. 

“This is immensely provoking! murmured 
Lady Madelame pettishly. “I never saw a 
girl who took so much pains to disfigure her 
beauty, and to grow old before her time. Pray, 
exert a little more self-command, Miss Tilden, 
and remember that you are no longer a child. 
Rely upon it, that nv husband will aceommo- 
date himself to the incessant vapors in which 
you tndelze.”” 

The tears fell silently upon my cheeks. 

“This is mtolerable!” again murmured my 
mother; “and had better at once be brought 
to an end.” As she spoke, she rang the table- 
Vell, which stood beside her; aud desired the 
servant, who almost immediately appeared, to 
request that Sir James Dornton would favor 
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her with his company for a few minutes in her 
own sitting-room. 

I bounded from my chair. 

“ Yes, Eveleen,” she said, as she marked my 
action, “Sir James is here. I have already 
seen him; but, as I wished to spare yuu both, 
I thought it better that you should meet, for the 
first time as affianced lovers, in private. Alt 
opposition is now too late. Let me not have 
to complain of you in this instance, or I vow te 
you that I will reeall Mr. Curties by to-mor- 
row’s post, and you shall become his wile with- 
in Six months.” 

I knew my mother’s iron will too well to 
doubt her for an instant; nor, even had I pos- 
sessed resolution at that moment to contend, 
should I have had time to do so; for, as she 
ceased.speaking, I heard steps in the library, 
whence Lady Madelaine’s room opened ; and, 
terore I could have uttered a word, the door 
fell back, and Sir James entered, and closed it © 
carefully behind him. 

I had meanwhile rushed to the window to, 
conceal iny tears, and stood there, half-buried 
among the curtains. 

“ Eveleen at last renders you justice. my dea: 
Sir James,” said my mother, as ke moved to- 
ward ber; ‘and we both hope that you wil 
pardon all ‘her past coquetry. It was, as I told’ 
you, the inspiration of her head, and not of her 
heart, and she is heartily ashamed of it; nay,. 
I am not quite sure that it has not cost her a: 
few tears; for, when she first entered the room 
she was radiant, while now she is as pate and 
wan as Desdemona. Will you promise to for- 
get the past ?”’ 

The baronet bowed profoundly; and then 
approaching me, he took my hand and raised it 
to his lips, despite the inclination to prevent it 
which I dared not betray. “Miss Tilden is too” 
handsome,” he said with grave courtesy, “ not 
to be pardoned for the wish to make so great a 
happiness as that which I am now perinitted to 
anticipate, the reward of some suffering. She | 
Was anxious, perhaps, to make me purchase” 
the triumph of her hand from herself, rather 
than to owe it to the intercession of her family;, 
and her resolution is very flattering to me. I. 
have neither right nor inclination to complain 
At whatever price so great a boon may be oF 
tained, it can never equal its value.” 

I bowed coldly and in silence; my pride hadi 
been wounded by the apologetic words of my“ 
mother, and I revolted at both the tone and: 
manner of my unwished-for suitor. 

“ T have warned Eveleen that we must have 
no more flirtations with Mr. Curties,” said my 
mother with a forced laugh. 

“I am less exacting,” was the instant reply 
of Sir James. ‘I think it, on the contrary, 
vastly amusing; and if, at the same time, tt’ 
amuscs Miss Tilden, I see no reason why she 
should refuse herself so innocent a gratification. 
No, no; it is hy no means of Mr. Curties that 
I should feel inclined to he jealous.” 

The malicious emphasis of his last phrase 
was not lost upon ine, I hit my lips with sup 
pressed rage, hut I compelled myself to silence 

“Is Lady Devereux arrived?” asked my. 
mother, as if anxious to change the conversa: 
tion; ‘I thought | neard the sound of wheels 
upon the gravel before your entrance; but, af 
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had given orders not to be disturbed, no visitor 
‘as beer, announced.” 

“Yes, she is here—all animation and _bril- 
jancy ; dud will think every minute an hour 
anti! she has seen you.” 

“I wiz not defer the meeting any longer; my 
‘velvome :s as ready as it is sincere,” said my 
molher, 1:sing from her chair, and advancing to 
the door of the library. 

I understood her intention at once; I was to 
te leli ée.e-d-éte with Sir James, but for this I 
Aad neither strength nor temper; and, accord- 
nely, | withdrew with a stately courtesy from 
beside liu; and, as she disappeared through 
ane door, I escaped by the other. 

I hoped that, once alone again, I should he- 
some more calm, but I was wrong. I only felt 
the wretchedness of my position more acutely ; 
and the momentary hope in which I had so idly 
indulged served to render my increased disap- 
pointmert the more bitter. It was with a feel- 
ing of puwerlessness and despair that I sat down 
to review every phase of my situation in detail. 
I called up the past—dwelt upon words and 
looks that I had hitherto almost forgotten; and 
lingered over them long, very long—but I did 
not shed a tear; I examined, rigorously and 
resolutely, my conduct toward both Sir James 
and Mr. Curties; and, although I was com- 
pelled żo admit that it had been childish and 
inconsistent, stil I could not bring myself to 
believe that it authorized the tyranny with 
which I had since been treated. But when I 
at last began to reflect that I was now, and by 
niy own tacit consent, the affianced wife of Sir 
James Dornton, the discarded suitor of my 
mother—for of that fact I never for a moment 
€atertained a doubt—then again my tears burst 
out afresh, and for a few seconds I thought that 
I should have suffocated. Nor was this all. 
The scene of the morning was still visibly be- 
fore me; and how had my proffered hand—for 
it had indeed been proffered, and not asked— 
how had it been received? With a cold bow 
and a few studied sentences. I felt that now 
indeed I was dishonored ; that now, indeed, my 
dignity was humbled. Had not the man to 
whom ! was to be tied for life been solicited to 
accepi me? Had he not been asked to forgive 
all thut he disapproved ?—and had he not dis- 
dainfuily made known to me at once that I was 
free tc smile upon a rival, without one appre- 
hensicn of wounding either his pride or his 
self-lcve ? 

Let czy woman, accustomed to the voice of 
adulat:in, and more, to the accents of passion, 
place t.zrself for an instant in my position ; and 
then .¢: her confess how much more readily she 
woule cucounter some real sorrow, which, 
while s crushed her heart, still spared her self- 
respect. 

Hew differently would Devereux have acted 
at suc.: a moment ! We are all so apt to ap- 
precia-v ourselves at the value set upon us by 
those who love us best, that I was thoroughly 
désarientée by the events of the few last weeks; 
and y thoughts once more fastened upon 
Herhest. “Ah I mentally exclaimed, * what 
woulu have been his indignation if he had 
£ar. iy mother soliciting, in my behalf, the 
hidu.arcce of Sir James Dornton? And I have 

vahly submitted to this degradation--I have, 
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coward as lam, consented to teceive as a sult- 
or the man Who, at such a moment, approaches 
me with covert insult 1” 

These reflections almost maddened me. | 
felt as though I should become delirious. I was 
frightened at myself. Once I rose, in a state 
ofdesperation, resolved to seek Lady Madelaine, 
and to declare to her, even though she should 
be surrounded by her guests, that [ would not 
become the passive tool of her exacting pleas- 
ure; but a fresh terror soon grew upon me. and 
her threat of recalling Mr. Curties once more 
chained my steps. 

I sent to beg that I might be excused froin 
appearing at dinner ; but my request was per- 
emptorily refused. I consequently revenged 
myself in the only way possible to me; and en- 
raged Joséphine by a careless and ill-assorted 
costume, Which rendered me odious in my own 
eyes. JI was, moreover, as pale as marhle; 
and there was a dark circle about my swollen 
eyes that betrayed the tears I had so lately shed. 
I had nerved myself fora reprimand, for I was 
callous to all minor annoyances ; but I ought to 
have understood my mother better. She had 
reserved for me atrial infinitely greater. 

As I had delayed my appearance until after 
the second dinner-bell had rung, the party were 
all assembled when I reached the drawing- 
room; and I had scarcely crossed the threshold, 
when Lady Madelaine exclaimed in affected 
gaiety—*“ Oh ! here is the bride elect at last. 
Eveleen is presuming upon her privileges al- 
ready. You must not encourage such preten- 
sions, Sir James, or she will be spoiled before 
the termination of the honey-moon.” 

I stopped abruptly where I stood; I could 
not move forward another step; and I looked 
helplessly around upon the groups before me, 
as if awaiting some further trial of my feelings ; 
but for once I wronged them. The sarcastic 
nature of the baronet, his well-known admira- 
tion of my mother, his limited fortune, and the 
disparity of our ages, joined to the visible suf- 
fering imprinted upon my countenance, offered 
no inducement to their congratulations. A 
dead silence followed the sally of Lady Made- 
Jaine, and I felt grateful to those who had so 
spared me. 

Sir James, as a matter of course, led me to 
table. Every pne, indeed, gave back as he ap- 
proached, evidently acknowledging his claim. 

“ Poor Eveleen !” he whispered, as he drew 
my arm through his; ‘ your mother is, indeed, 
merciless.” 

I looked at him in astonishment, almost ex- 
pecting to detect a mockery in his eye which 
would belie his words; but I was mistaken. 
His better feelings had evidently been revolt- 
ed by an indelicacy in which Lady Madelaine 
had sacrificed her good breeding to her ruffled 
temper. 

Throughout the whole of the time occupied by 
dinner, the baronet continued to devote his en 
tire attention to myself; but, despite all his at 
tempts to appear gay and unembarrassed, [ 
could perceive that at intervals he was over- 
taken by some painful thonght, from which he 
had to exert considerable effort to rouse him- 
self. Once or twice I detected a smothered 
sigh, which he immediately endeavored te 
drown under a forced laugh, frequently got ag 
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strangely rval-a-propos ; and altogether, I rose 
from table enibittered against my mother, mys- 
tified by my intended bridegroom, and dissatis- 
fied and wretched in myself. 

We had no sooner reached the drawing-room, 
than Lady Devereux, who, during the presence 
of the gentlemen, had only recognized me by a 
nod, beckoned me to her side upon a sofa; and, 
after touching my cheek with her lips, began to 
whisper out her surprise at the news which she 
had jnst learnt of my engagement. 

“Who would have expected, Eveleen, that 
you, who wese the1oy of your mother’s circle 
at Rooksley atthe period when Sir James was, 
if now dangler en chef, at least dangler en second, 
would ever have consented that matters should 
be reconciled in this way !—Poor Sir James! 
Nothing can alter the fact that he was the first 
favorite, althongh Otterford proved the most suc- 
cessful. However, Lady Madelaine has shown 
herself to be an able general.” 

“I do not understand you,” I said, coldly. 

“Really: I gave you credit for a quicker 
apprehension; but, perhaps, it is better as it is. 
At all events, I cannot resist complimenting 
you upon a concession which must have been 
very agreeable to your mother for many rea- 
sons.” 

“ That reflection is at least consoling,” I re- 
marked, with some haughtiness. 

“‘ Consoling, Eveleen !”’ echoed the particular 
friend of my mother, with an eagerness which 
proved that she had, at length, found her text- 
word. “What can you mean by consoling? 
You were no faded and forsaken beauty, driven 
to a matrimonial pis aller. You had other 
alternatives; at all events, another alterna- 
tive,” she added, correcting herself; “ why, 
then, do you talk of needing consolation ?” 

This outburst, on the part of Lady Devereux, 
at ance astonished and bewildered me. Hither- 
to, she had rarely condescended to remark my 
existence ; and now, she suddenly assumed a 
confidential tone and position, which left me at 
a loss how to proceed. That sle was piqued, 
was sufficiently evident. Could it be because 
the interests of her son would suffer hy my 
marriage with Dornton? Nothing would be more 
Natural; but, miserable and despairing as I was, 
I nevertheless remembered that, in the event 
of my being unable to disengage myself from 
my tacit promise to Sir James, I should never 
forgive myself, when once his wife, if I had 
ever shown sufficient weakness to bewail my 
fate to an indifferent person, and, far more, to 
the mother of the man 1 loved. How dare I 
tell her, that my heart was still full of her son, 
when she saw ime qniectly permit myself to be 
announced as the destined bride of another 
person? All these reflections passed hurriedly 
before me, and I answered, still more coldly 
than at first; “Surely, every woman needs 
consolation, who is about to stake her liberty 
against a chance.” 

Lady Devereux hit her lips, and looked 
keenly at me. She had not anticipated so 
much self-possession on my part, and she was 
evidently disappointed. ‘In any case,” she 
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resurued, as sne threw herself back upon the- 


sofa and closed her eyes, as if to intimate that 
onr -onference was ended, * you will be quite 
s2c..¢ egainst the censure of the world, for it 
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cannot accuse you of having married e*ther for 
wealth or for youth; or, in all probabiiity, frem 
that unfashionable impulse, love. You wi) 
have contracted, in every point of view, a 
marriage of reason—and I sincerely wish that 
it may prove a happy one.” 

I accepted my tacit dismissal, with the same 
apparent indifference which I had sustained 
during the dialogue, but my heart was bursticg. 
It was then palpable to every one, that I was a 
mere passive tool in the hands uf Lady Made- 
laine. What did the words of her angry friend 
imply 2—Simply, that I had been sacrificed to 
Dornton, as compensation for her own prefer- 
ence of Lord Otterford! Every pulse of my 
heart beat with agony and wounded pride, but I 
was like a lion in the toils. I had no outward 
strength: I had only power to suffer, not to 
strive. 

I had seated myself upon a settee, occupying 
a recess, which was half conceaied from view 
by an Indian screen, and I was thus able to in- 
dulge my tears without restraint. Was every 
day, almost every hour, to produce a new in- 
sult? And was I to bear them tamely, and, ag 
though I had earned them by my own miscon- 
duct? And then I thought of the mysterious’ 
and contradictory manner of Sir James, and I 


asked myself, if it were possible that I should. 


ever love him. The image of Devereux rese 
up as I put the question, and the answer was 4 
fresh burst of tears. 

The sound of voices in the hall warned me 
that I must no longer indulge in such feelings, 
and I hastily removed the traces of my weep- 
ing, and shrunk still closer behind my protect- 
ing screen. 

Lady Devereux opened her eyes, and as- 
sumed a more graceful attitude ; my mother 
desired Lord Chaffington to seek for a bottle of 
Hungary water, among the essenees on a sid® 
table ; two or three men, who had commenced 
a political discussion in the dining-room, col- 
lected upon the hearth-rug to pursue it; Lord 
Otterford established himself heside Lady 
Devereux, and immediately commenced a very 
animated conversation in an undertone; and 
Sir James Dornton, after one hurried giance 
round the room, hastily approached my retreat. 

‘““T fear, Miss Tilden, that yon are exaspo- 
tated against me,” he commenced, as ha 
placed himself at my side; ‘‘and yet, I assure 
you, on my honor, that I do not merit this ex. 
treme displeasure. It is true, that I venture, 
like others, to aspire to your favor; but yeu 
should do me the justice to reniember, alsa 
that I withdrew when I had ascertained, ha 
yond all doubt, that my pretensions were dise 
pleasing to you. It was your own voice which 
recalled me; and although, for a few instants, 
my pride was at war with my tenderness, ane 
I conld not avoid reverting to the unnecessa-¥ 
mortification to which I had been subjecte?, 
still, I did not love you the less, hecause I bė 
trayed how much I had suffered from yonr 
coldness.” 

“All this would be well, Sir James,” I re 
plied, proudly, “if you had not previous'y 
assumed so perfect a knowledge of all m~ 
former life. As it is, I beg yau to spare me 
every mockery of the kind. We understand 
eath oiler too well. 1f you coui commas$ 
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ane generous impulse, you would refuse a hand 
which, as you well know, has been proinised to 
you, not freely nor willingly, but by the foree of 
another’s will. Do this, and my dislike and 
avoidance will at once be changed into grati- 
aide and regard.” 

Sir James looked at me, for a moment, as if 
in pity of my simplicity; and then, endeavor- 
ing to take my hand, which, however, { coldly 
withdrew, as soon as he had touched it, he 
said, in a low and iropassioned aceent : ‘It is 
easy for you to talk thus, Eveleen; you, to 
whom I am only, as youn have yourself declared, 
an object of dislike and of avoidance ; but, as it 
is far otherwise with me, I cannot do what yon 
ask. Your possession is necessary to my 
happiness. For a long time it appeared unat- 
tainable, yet still I persisted to hope; and do 
you imagine, that I now possess courage, wil- 
lingly to resign the boon for which I have so 
long sighed*in vain ?” 

“And will the hand satisfy you, when the 
heart is withheld, I ask, in my turn?” I re- 
joined. ‘Truly, your pride is far from equal- 
ing your pertinacity !” 

«T forgive your scorn, Eveleen,” said Dorn- 
ton, quietly ; “ ere long you will do me greater 
justice.” 

“My fiat will depend upon yourself.” 

“As my wite—” 5 

“That will I never be, while one chance of 
escape remains.” 

“Miss Tilden!” exclaimed my listener, in 
astonishment; “ what am I to understand? 
Do you intend that I should once more be 
made a mark for your caprice and coquetry ?” 

e Sir!” I ejaculated; in my turn, and would 
have risen, but he held me to my seat. 

“Listen, Eveleen,” he said, as his eye 
flashed haughtily down upon me; “all these 
recriminations are at onee idle and ill-bred. 
Occupied by one vain and impracticable vision, 
you neither do justice to yourself nor me. Be 
warned in time. Iam not a man whom you 
can exasperate with safety. You may make of 
me a tyrant or a slave; I am now in your 
power; do not, I beseech you, let me see you 
place yourself, recklessly, in mine.” 

“Am F not already there?” 

“Not as I mean you to understand my words. 
You are too handsome to be obdurate—too 
well-bred to be unjust. Of what do you accuse 
me? Of loving you! Surely, I am not alone 
in the transgression; although, according to 
your favorite system, 

‘That in the feader’s but a choteric word 

Which in ihe soldier is rank blaspheiny } 
and, moreover, as you will only have to snow 
yourself in the world, for another season, in 
order tu increase a hnndred-fold the number of 
delinquents, I do not think it reasonable, that I 
should be the only one called upon to suffer for 
the sins of the mass.” 

I still pouted, but I was woman enough to be 
somewhat touched by the turn of his argument. 
I was, however, far from well-disposed toward 
him. He exhibited too perfect a feeling of se- 
curity ; and, in my self-tormenting thoughts, | 
began to decide that I was destined to soffer 
every distinet mortification of which my situation 
Was susceptible. Indignant with my mother ; 
mritated against Sir James, whom I mentally 
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accused of tyranny and meanness; ter-‘* 4] af 
the bare name of Mr. Curties, which 2'vay 
sufficed to check every demonstration o* ‘nde 
pendence on my part, and utterly aba7à med 
to those whose interests were at war w:t5 my 
own, I became perfectly bewildered. S wne- 
tines I began to ask myself whether Devereux 
had not indeed forgotten me, as Lady Mac¢e'aine 
had asserted; and whether I could 1>* live 
happy as the wife of Dornton. There was no 
efficient rival at Woodville to throw a shade 
over either his moral or physical advantages ; 
the men envied and the women feared him, and 
I knew this. 

After the brief conversation which I have just 
recorded, Sir James affected never again to re- 
mark my coldness. He had evidently pris son 
parti. He assumed, with an ease for which l 
loathed him, all the privileges of a declased 
lover; he became tender, anxious, and devoted. 
Once more he put forth all the causticity and 
point of his never-failing wit; all the research 
and charm of his well-cultivated intellect. Every 
one was loud in his praise ; and eager to ascribe 
to my influence his increased powers of pleas- 
ing. In my favor, however, he made little ac- 
tual progress. Moments there were in which I 
was, like those about me, dazzled and fascinated. 
His personal beauty, his perfect self-possession, 
and the unhesitating ease with which he dis- 
cussed every subject, and decided upon the 
merits of every person; the scintillations of 
satire, half-witty and half-malicious, which oc- 
casionally placed his listeners in the position ot 
children, who, attracted by the beauty of the 
wasp, entail its string upon themselves, when 
they merely seek the amusement of grasping it 
fora moment; all these definite attributes sus- 
tained my attention and mastered my indif- 

i ference. I had resolved to hate him; I even 
believed that I should soon succeed in doing so; 
but my belief was in vain. In order to hate Sir 
James Dornton, you must have been slighted by 
him ; and this was not my case. 

Day after day he increased in wit, in amia- 
bility, and in devotion. He created, as it seem- 
ed, a new atmosphere about me. Even Lady 
Madelaine no longer ventured to disturb my 
gradually increasing equanimity. I soon saw 
the futility of endeavoring to nourish my vehe- 
ment dishke, so I abandoned the project, and 
sheltered myself under a listless indifference. 
| No idea of ever loving him entered into my 
imagination. Had I not another image shrined 
in my heart of hearts! I felt convinced that I 
could never look upon him more favorably ; 
and [ rather congratulated myself that I had 
overcome my extreme aversion. After all, 
had read more than once that indifference was 
the state most antipathetical to passion, an¢ 
most hopeless for a suitor; and I satisfied my 
pride that precisely to that point I had arrived 
and that, come what might, nothing could now 
alter my feeling. Dornton, however, thought oth 
erwise. With but little moral esteem for women, 
and a very high opinion of himself, his conf 
dence in his own powers was unbounded. H 
had vowed that he would overcome my coldness: 
and his ingenuity, prompted by a vanity whic 
never slumbered, Was constantly exerted for th 
purpose. 

Time passed on, unheeded by me. 
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-sat, sooner or later, the day must ultimately 
a.cive on Which I should be required to fult 
ly promise, and to beeame the wife of Sir 
-az.:es. Nota syllable had for weeks been ut- 
cred to remind me of this fact ; and I had lived 
uay after day in a sort of moral apathy, avoid- 
sug alike all retrospection and all speculation 
vii tae future; I had existed only like the 
ephemeris, in the moment, and for the moment. 
a was first aroused to something like a suspi- 
lon of the truth, by the frequent visits to town 
waich my mother suddenly found it necessary 
lou make; and in whieh, while she was only 
occasionally accompanied by her husband, she 
was always attended by the baronet. No re- 
lark Was, however, made before me upon the 
purport of their journeys; and, for the moment, 
weir Only effeet as regarded myself was an in- 
crease of demonstration on the part of Sir 
James, to whom these temporary absences ap- 
peared to impart fresh passion; and the pres- 
enee of a hundred pretty and expensive teys 
Whieh gradually accumulated about me, and of 
whieh he was the unwearied donor. I was 
never consulted upon any point; and I was 
glad of it. I had taken up my position; and I 
considered myself already a sufficient victim, 
Without heing required to assist in heaping the 
fuel fur the funeral-pyre of my own happi- 
ness. 

The season was about to commence, and we 
were preparing to leave Woodville, when my 
mother abruptly informed me that she had made 
every preparation for my marriage, whieh was 
to take place iminediately after our arrival in 
town. 

“Sir James loves you too ardently, Eve- 
leen,” she said in conclusion, “to brook the 
idea of seeing you made a mark for the idle at- 
tentions of a host of empty-hearted and empty- 
headed cuxcombs ; nor need I remind you that 
you have yourself personal reasons for avoiding 
as much as possible any notoriety while you 
reniain unmarried. As Lady Dornton you may 
defy all inalicious comment.” 

Even at such a moment my mother could not 
show ine merey. 

I retired tomy room. For the last few weeks 
Thad forgotten everything, save that I was about 
once more to enter the world; and that, ia all 
probability, I should again encounter Devereux. 
I felt that his presence might still give me 
strength to contend against the fate whieh had 
been foreed upon me; and, eowed as I was, 
while I despaired in myself, I had still a hope in 
him. My last prop was now torn away! My 
destiny was accomplished. This new anguish 
did not, as all my previous trials had hitherto 
done, find a relief in tears. My eyes were hot 
and dry, my temples throbbed, and a suffocating 
sickness eame over me. I had just strength to 
totter to the bell, to pull it violently, and to 
attempt to reach the sofą. I failed, however, in 
mny purpose ; before I could cross the floor, I felt 
a heavy weight pressing upon my brain ; and, 
with one long piercing shriek of terror and of 
pain, I fainted. 
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I wave sail that the seasun was about to 
com.iunce, and that our guests were already 
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preparing to depart; no wonder, then, that 
When it was announced by the physicians, who 
bad been hastily summoned from the nearest 
town, that 1 was suffering from a violent attaek 
of fever of a malignant deseription, the house 
soon became deserted. Carriage after carriage 
rolled from the door, laden with its imperial and 
traveling trunks; guest after guest shuok my 
mother’s hand in silence and well-acted sympa 
thy ; and then hastened to eseape from a scene 
of danger, and probably of death. At the end 
of the second day, of all the gay party which 
had been at Woodville, buoyant with light and 
laughter, none remained beneath its roof, save 
Lord Otterford, who had, as I afterwards dis- 
eovered, a sorrow of his own to nurse; Lady 
Madelaine, who dared not abandon me in my 
extremity, and Sir James Dornton, whose ab- 
sence tnust have ruined all his hopes. 

For six weary weeks I remained stretched 
upon a bed of sickness. Hope and indignation 
had both failed at last, and I had sunk without 
their support. For days I was delirious, and 
called upon Devereux to deliver me from the 
torments to whieh I believed that my mother 
was wilfully subjeeting me. At these periods 
my violence was frightful; and the extreme 
after-weakuess consequent upon the physical 
efforts which I then made, redueed me to a 
state of helplessness impossible to describe. 
I could not even think; I only sought to re 
main undisturbed and unquestioned, and thus 
to be allowed to pass out of the world uncon- 
seiously. 

When for a brief space my intellect return- 
ed, and that I ventured to open my eyes to the 
dim light whieh was admitted into the room, 
they invariably fell upon Dornton, who appearec 
never to move from his station near my pillow 
For a cunsiderable time the impropriety of this 
arrangement did not strike me; indeed, my 
ideas still continued so confused, that even wheo 
I fixed my eyes upon him, I could not determine 
his identity. His extreme paleness, his melan- 
eholy expression, and the negligence of his 
dress, were all so unlike his former self, that I 
experienced no painful emotion on seeing him. 
His silenee and his sadness were soothing to my 
depressed spirits and prostrated strength. The 
sight of him did not disturb me from my moral 
lethargy ; and I reeeived from his hands, with- 
out opposition, the cordials which were given to 
ine from time to time to sustain the principle of 
life. The fever had left me betore I was con- 
scions of his presence; and when I at length 
beeame convinced that it was really Dernaton 
whu had watched over me with such unweary- 
ing zeal, I no longer possessed either the power 
or the inclination to contend. The slightest ex- 
ertion subjected me to long and painful faintings, 
which were always suceceded by an inereased 
degree of languor and suffering; and I conse 
quently shrank instinetively from every possk 
bility of their recurrenee. 

At length I was deciared to be out of danger; 
but I was still too Weak to stand without as 
sistance, and my chest was distressed by a hob 
low aud raeking cough. It was, however, a 
relief to be able tu leave my room, and to watch 
from the window the first timid approach of 
spring. I had always derived my best and 
purest gratification from the contemplation of 
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sature- but atter my long confinement to a sick- 
ed, I was more than usually susceptible to its at- 
ractions. For the first time I saw a smile upon 
we lip of Sir James, as he watched the tears 
vhich I shed over a twig of the flowering Judas 
tree which Joséphine had plucked for me in one 
yf the shrubberies. From that day, I every 
qorning found upon the little table which stood 
beside my sofa, a bunch of violets, or a cluster 
of wood-anemones, and I saw by the sparkle 
which lit up the eye of Dornton as I eagerly 
stretched out my hand toward them, to whom 
I was indebted for this simple but welcome act 
of kindness. 

The exactions of a long convalescence are 
more stringent than those of sickness itself. 
In the hour of physical suffering, resignation 
and obedience are all that are required of us, 
and even to these we are not always equal; 
but as the moral and mental powers regain 
their tone, and become conscious of the bodily 
thrall by which they are held back, they create 
a thousand wants and wishes, which tyrannize, 
by their multiplicity, over the invalid; and an 
irritability which sets reason at defiance. Ill- 
ness awakens the féars, and calls into action 
the sympathies of those about us—convales- 
cence only wearies their good-will, and ex- 
hausts their paticnce. It is the real touchstone 
of affection. 

Judged by this standard, Sir James was ad- 
mirable. I cauld not form a rational wish, 
which was not gratified on the instant; I could 
not express an annoyance, for which he did not 
discover a remedy; he seemed to multiply 
himself, in order to suffice to all my caprices ; 
Was constantly on the watch to save me from 
casual fatigue or agitation, and silenced my 
mother by a look, when, by her weariness of 
the task imposed upon her, she was disposed to 
impress upon me the extent of the sacrifice. 

All this was very attractive—very hostile to 
the undying affection which I had vowed in my 
heart to Devereux. I no longer understood my 
own feelings. Dornton had become necessary 
tome. I began to reflect, not certainly with 
pleasure, but assuredly without terror, on my 
engagement to him. I even asked myself, 
whether his continual assiduity and cheerful- 
ness might not, perhaps, produce more home- 
happiness than the languid tenderness of Deve- 
reux ; and the scale of feeling wavered with 
every new mark of affectionate attention which 
I received from him. 

Such was the state of my mind when Sir 
James received a letter, which rendered it im- 
perative that he should immediately proceed to 
Treland. In the present day, such a journey 
would be too unimportant, and too speedily 
accomplished, to appear worthy of mention; 
but such was far from being the case at the 
time of which I am writing; and it was with a 
leek of consternation that he placed the letter 
In my hand. 

“Read it, Evelcen,” he said, in an un- 
steady voice , “and, at least, tell me that you 
gaty me.” 

i ran my eye rapidly over the paper, and 
taer, glancing towards my mother, I strove to 
s=‘le ag I replied, “I feel almost inclined to 
reserve my pity for myself.” 

. had never anticipated that these few words 
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would have produced sa powerful an effect. I 
forgot, at the moment, how rarely I had suffered 
Dornton to perceive that he was essential even 
to my comfort; I bad received, not welcomed 
his attentions, and this admission of his impor- 
tance to my happiness overwhelmed him with 
triumph. 

‘Can you be sincere, Eveleen?” he asked 
delightedly, as he seized my hand, and pressed 
it to his lips. 

‘Do you believe that I am ungrateful for all 
your care?” I asked in my turn. 

« And should you really miss me in my ab- 
sence ?” 

« Really—and the rather that I know no one 
either able or willing to supply your place.” 

“ Dare I then crave a boon in return for my 
poor services ?” 

« Assuredly, and if it be in my power to 
grant it, I will do so cheerfully.” 

‘“ Will you pledge yourself to this?” 

‘* Nay, now you are striving to alarm me,” I 
said hurriedly, as a weight pressed upon my 
heart, and 1 felt my lip tremble; ‘‘name your 
desired reward, and I will tell you if it is in my 
power to bestow it.” 

“It as in your power, and your power only,” 
answered Sir James, as he bent his knee before 
me, and again possessed himself of my reluct- 
ant hand. ‘ Eveleen, you can no longer doubt 
either the depth or the sincerity of my affection. 
After living so long constantly in your presence, 
this threatened separation seems to me worse 
than death. I can imagine but one consolation 
—but that one—oh, Eveleen, if you have ever 
felt the torture of donbt, the misery of absence, 
you will at once understand the fulness of the 
consolation which I would entreat.” 

“I donot comprehend you,” I faltered out 
almost inaudibly. 

“Is your heart indeed so mute, Eveleen? 
Can it not prompt you to the truth? Were you 
only mine before I depart on this hated journey 
—would you only consent to become indeed 
mine—my own—my wedded wife. Speak, Ev 
eleen, do I indeed deserve so great a boon ?” 

“It is a sorry jest, Sir James,” I said, as 
soon as I could find breath for utterance ; “ would 
you lead me from the death-bed to the altar with- 
out a pause? Do I look like a bride, with this 
pale face, and this wasted farm? No more ot 
this, Sir James, if you really wish to see me one 
day yours.” 

“I dissent from you entirely, Eveleen,” said 
my mother, suddenly looking up from a book 
upon which she had affected to be engaged? 
«and I at once declare myself in Sir James’ fa- 
vor. His proposal has, I frankly admit, reliev- 
ed me from much embarrassment ; for I have 
not forgotten, although it appears to have escap- 
ed your own memory, the terms upon which 
you have now been living together for the last 
three Months. Do you imagine that the world 
has made no comment upon the circumstance ? 
Do not deceive yourself. Your own absence 
during the season might not perhaps have been 
remarked ; but with Sir James Dorpton it is 
Otherwise. His project is not only rational, but 
in every Way expedient.” 

I could only bow my head, and weep. 

“ Let this wretched affair of Emily Verron’s 
teach you more wisdom,” pursued Lady Mad 
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elarze 2%er a moment’s silence, which Sir 
Jaires ci not attempt to break; ‘after wear- 
ing poor Mra. Vernon to a shadow by making 
ls:t drag her anxiety and her trouble from place 
to place, in order to ward off, if possible, an 
attack of what she quietly allowed her doctors 
to denominate consnmption, she leaves asa be- 
qvest to her victimized mother the confession 
that she has died ofa broken heart.” 

“ Died !” I exclaimed convulsively. 
ily Vernon indeed dead ?” 

‘She died at Nice. just as you were taken ill,” 
coldly replied Lady Madelaine; * nor should I 
kave mentioned the circumstance to you now, 
_ had it not been to draw the deduction, that, had 
she acted rationally, and not romantically, she 
would, in all probability, be still alive ; and to re- 
mind you that there isa warning in her history.” 

“ Dead ?” I repeated once more, for my arous- 
ed memory had brought vividly before me the 
fair, freshimage of the gentle girl who had loved 
me in my childhood. ‘Can she be dead? She 
was so young, so fond, so loving!” And, regard- 
less ofthe frown of my mother, I buried my face 
in my hands, and gave free passage to my tears. 

“This is terrible!” said Dornton, glancing 
indignantly at Lady Madelaine; “at once terri- 
ble and ill-timed.” 

“Has Lord Otterford heard this cruel news ?” 
I asked involuntarily, as I once more looked up. 

“Of course. It is, long ere this, known 
throughout London. The Vernons are all ex- 
aggerated in their notions.” 

The secret of my stepfather’s melancholy 
Was uow revealed to me. It was the working 
of remorse. 

Nothing more was said on that occasion rel- 
atively to my marriage, and as I Jay down to 
rest, I trusted that the subject would not be re- 
sumed until the return of the baronet; in this 
hope I hegan to reflect that perhaps our separa- 
tion might prove a blessing to me in my present 
frame of mind, as it would enable me to judge, 
from the effect produced upen my feelings by 
his absence, of the actual state of my affections: 
and self-consoled by this argument, I gave anoth- 
er sincere sigh to the fate of poor Emily, and 
then resigned myself to sleep. 

I was, however, a great deal too sanguine ; 
for no later than the ensuing morning, it was 
again question of this hurried and ill-timed 
marriage. The subject was mooted hy Sir 
James, followed up by my mother, and finally 
pressed upon me by Lord Otterford. 

I have said little of the latter since his mar- 
riage, for, in truth, there had heen little to say. 
The hand of Lady Madelaine had satisfied at 
once his passion and his ambition; and he had 
become a niere man of fashion, wasting his 
time on trifles; the best dresser, the best rider, 
and the least officions personage of his circle. 
The fashion and beauty of my mother flattered 
his vanity; and as he was too thoroughly con- 
versant with her inborn egotism to have any 
fear that she would ever sacrifice her principles 
to a caprice, he left her perfectly free to avail 
herself as she pleased of both. Moreover, he 
was somewhat of a Lon vivant, and an excellent 
judge of wine, and consequently exhibited a 
few symptoms of incipient gout, all which low 
ered Lim to the mere level of a worthy, well- 
bred, but by no means interesting personage. 
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Lord Otterford’s salient quality had been bis 
fascination, and his immense tact with “tle 
sex ;” and as he forswore all gallantry after ` 
he became a husband, although he continued to 
be an agreeable companion, he no longer pos- 
sessed any distinctive social feature. It is a 
melancholy fact that the ball-roorm butterflies 
who commence life as “ ladies’ men,” common 
ly close it as mere human nonentities. And it 
was only now—now when he had ceased all 
effort to render himself attractive—that the 
punishment of his former falsehood had come ` 
upon him—now, when the charms of the woa © 
man whom he ha?’ so long coveted had paled 
beneath long custom and companionship, that — 
the vision of the fond girl who had loved him— 
who had truste’? him—and who had died when 
that love became a crime, was brought against ` 
him in all its purit~ ; and that conscicnce, when 
it rose before him, pointed with a rigid finger 
to her bier, and whispered that the ruin was 
his work. 

In spite of the affection which I had felt for 
the unfortunate Emily, of the distaste which I ` 
had nourished of himself, and of my own better 
reason, I pitied him. He was evidently stricken 
to the soul, and wounded even in the midst of 
his self-indulgence. I alone suspected the cause 
of his depression; and he was so well aware 
that to me it could not Jong be a mystery, that 
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his eye sunk before mine whenever I addressed 
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him; and he scrupulously avoided on his part 
all further intercourse, than that trivial ex- 
change of courtesies exacted by good breeding. 

It was, consequently, with some surprise 
that I now heard him support the arguments of 
Dornton. He represented to me the useless 
cruelty of exposing the man to whom I was af- 
fianced, to the unceasing anxieties, and occas 
and apprehensions, by which he must necessa 
rily be tormented, during an absence so s 
anticipated at such a moment; but there E 
no violence, no bitterness in his reasoning. 
admitted the rationality of my objections, ak 
though he would not allow them to be of suffi- 
cient weight to counterbalance the gues 
hy which they were opposed. He brought ns 
fore me the debt of gratitude which I had cone 
tracted—the untiring devotion of which I had 
been the object—the fact that I had received 
Sir James as a suitor—and, above all, that the 
period originally named by my mother for our 
union had long passed; and all these tangible 
circumstances were rendered more prominent, 
and more embarrassing, by the tender entrea- 
tics of Sir Janes, who, on bis knee before me, 
protested that he would never rise from his 
position until I had consented to his happiness. 

This painful and fatiguing scéne endured sa 
long that my strength gave way under the ex- 
citement. 
which was throbbing almost to agony. 
generous, Sir James,” I said at last; ‘you 
know that I am unequal to this trial. How can 
you ask me to become your wife under such 
circumstances! The very movement which 
such an event must create about me, would, in 
all probability, plunge me once rnore into the 
fearful state of suffering and alienation fiom 
which I have ory just escaped.” 

“« All this, and more, kas been alike antici- 
pated and prevented, dearest Evelecn,” intar 


I pressed my hand to my forehead, 
“i Be 
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posed Sic James, as he pressed my hand to his 
lips and to his heart; “three days hence I 
must commence my journey; and, until the 
moment of my departure, I will not ask you to 
alify my happiness. Lady Madelaine consents 
Yat the ceremony shall be performed here, in 
he saloon; she has already secured a promise 
that a special license shall be prepared against 
he moment in which I go to claim it; let me 
gut call yon my wife, but have the right once 
„o clasp you to my heart before I am separated 
froin you, and E will depart by the mail which 
passes Woodville in the evening, full of security 
in the present, and of trust and confidence in 
the future.” 

I listened breathlessly; and I instantly un- 
derstoo:) that all further opposition would be 
worse than useless. Everything had been pre- 
arranged and predecided. I had only to fulfil 
my destiny. What chance of suceessful eom- 
petition remained to me? How could J, poor, 
timid, irresolute being as I was, oppose the in- 
domitable will of a Lady Madelaine? or the 
passionate entreaties of a man who had for 
manths devored himself to my caprices ? 

I feel that, even now, I am endeavoring to 
excuse my weakness; as though the reader 
could not detect, in every detail of my life, the 
want of moral courage waich made me alike 
the tool and the victim of every will with which 
my own caine into contact! Enough that, as 
may have been foreseen, I yielded. Weary of 
resistance, bewildered by the arguments ad- 
vanced, anxious to escape by any means from 
the persecution to which I was subjected; wil- 
fully shutting my eyes to the fact, that, in order 
to spare myself present suffering, I was sacri- 
ficing by one wort all possibility of future free- 
dom, I at lengtlt murmured out my consent, in 
a voice trembling with terror and agitation. 

“But remember,” I said, breaking in upom 
the rapturous acknowledgment of my trans- 
ported suilor, whose exhibition of ungoverna- 
ble rapture was to me as fatiguing as his 
previous pertinacity; “ remember, Sir James, 
that if I fulfil in good faith the promise which 
yon have extorted from me, I expect no less 
from yourself.” 

“Ihave nu alternative, and am compelled to 
verify it, kindest and most adored Eveleen,” 
was his lover-hke reply; “and thus, and only 
thus, I repeat my pledge unhesitatingly.” 

“And now Jeave me, I entreat you,” I im- 
plored earnestly; “I must have time to think. 
My brain whirls with the excitement which our 
interview has eaused. I feel as though my 
deliriuin would return. Have pity upon me, 
and leave ine to myself.” 

My reqnest was granted. My mother and 
Lord Outerford left the room at once, the latter 
only pausing as he passed me to raise my fin- 
gers to his hps. Sir James lingered for a mo- 
ment; but, when he would have approached 
my sofa, I warned him away, and rang the bell 
for my woman. As she appeared, he looked 
toward me reproachfully, and disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Never was t ~e so melancholy a festival as 
~y marriage! The rector of the parish per- 


formed the ceremony, and nis daughter officiat- 
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ed as my bridemaid. My siinple morning dress 
of white muslin was half hidden beneath the 
folds of a superb shawl of Indian cashmere 
the gift of Sir James, and the only article ot 
any value which [ wore. Joséphine almost 
scolded herself into a fever for weeks after- 
ward, whenever an allusion was made to the 
circumstance, while to myself it was a subject 
of the most utter indifference. Pale, depressed, 
and reckless, I must have looked to the worthy 
rector and his daughter, and an oflicial-looking 
personage, who was presented to ine as Mr. 
Thornton, When I entered the saloon leaning 
upon the arm of Lord Otterford, who had sta- 
tioned himself at the dcor of my dressing-room, 
for the purpose of offering himself as my escort, 
more like a spectre than a bride. Sir James 
and my mother were already dving the honors 
to our reverend guest, and his pretty, happy- 
looking daughter ; who, all blushes, siniles, and 
tremor, did not appear to the last thoroughly 
to understand how her present important office 
had devolved upon her. 

I had been so painfully absorbed by my own 
fears and reflections, regrets and bewilderment, 
that I had taken no part whatever in the scanty 
preparations which were made for the mar- 
riage ; and, consequently, when Dornton ap- 
proached me, and placed a small casket in my 
hand, requesting me, in a suppressed voice, to 
present it to Miss Grenval, I did so mechanically 
With as cheerful a smile as I eould summon to 
my lips; nor did I take the slightest interest 
in the action to which I had been prompted, 
until I was aroused from my state of moral 
lethargy by the delighted comments of the hap- 
py girl, who Was soon occupied in adorning 
herself with the pearls which it had contained. 

I Jooked at her in wonder and in envy. I 
had never known the joy which such a gift 
could produce, upon one unaccnstomed to the 
costly toys which form a necessary portion ot 
the existence of the wealthy and the idle; and, 
as She stood before a glass, arranging her newly- 
acquired treasures upon her person, I lingered 
over her glowing cheeks, her sparkling eyes, 
and her low, self-gratulatory expressions ot 
wondering admiration; while I felt the tears 
rise painfully to my own hot and weary eye- 
balls, and glanced at my pale cheeks, my bend- 
ing form, and my look of hopeless melancholy. 
Strange to say, I was calm, perfectly calm. 
My pulse beat steadily, and there was not a 
quiver on my lips. I had exhausted all violent 
emotion within the last two days. I had wept, 
and knelt, and wrestled with wy misery; and 
I had sunk under the fatigue of so unequal a 
contest. I scarcely knew myself. I had no 
longer cither a hope or a fear; I wag simply 
passive. 

Lady Madelaine was magnificently attired, 
and hoth Lord Otterford and Sir James were in 
full dress; but no attempt had been nade on 
the part of my mother to indice me to ex- 
chauge my simple wrapping-gown and close 
cap, for a costume more befitting the occasion 
Content to carry ont her great project, she af- 
feeted to overlook all minor pomls; she had 
cleverly avoided subjecting me tau any prelimi- 
nary fatigue; and thus husbanded tiny strength 
and energies for the eventful motent which 
was to make me the wife of her protégé. hes 
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emile was radiant. Her triumph, made her 
carriage almost regal. I watched her also ; and 
‘elt a sort of vague astonishment that those 
around me should be so cheerful and so brilliant, 
when I was sad and faded. 

Sir James was all! animation, all suavity, all 
delight. I do not attempt to repeat his extra- 
vagant acknowledgments, his ardent profes- 
sions, or his tender gallantries to myself. I 
seareely remarked them at the time, and only 
felt that they distressed and overpowered me. 
The calm, gentle, and Jow-voiced congratula- 
tions of the rector were far more welcome, 
however ill-placed. Hts suppressed tones were 
soothing to my over-Wrought nerves; and when 
I saw a tear glistening in his eye, I could have 
flung my arms about his neck, and wept out my 
grief upon his bosom. 

In about a quarter of an hour, my mother 
took my hand, and led me toward a table, be- 
hind which the grave-looking stranger, whom 
I then discovered to be a lawyer, was seated, 
intently poring over sundry papers and parch- 
ments. I believe that I have elsewhere men- 
tioned the fact of Lady Madelaine being the 
sole guardian of Adela and myself; and it ap- 
peared that on this occasion she appeared in 
her official capacity. Certain it is, that she in- 
formed me, as'Sir James drew forward achair for 
my accommodation, that there were some docu- 
ments for me to sign before my marriage, Which 
were in the keeping of Mr. Thornton. To hear 
was to obey. I was utterly ignorant of busi- 
ness in every shape, and equally careless uf the 
consequences on the present occasion. So 
soon, therefore, as the parchment was spread 
before me, and the proper spot cautiously indi- 
cated hy the lawyer, I wrote my name without 
comment or hesitation; after which Sir James, 
my mother, and Lord Otterford followed my 
example. 

This done, a brief and desultory conversation 
ensued; and at its eluse, the whole party 
moved toward the spot where the rector had 
already taken up his station. There was a cer- 
tain solemnity in the arrangement. 
first, supported on the arm of my father-in-law ; 
Lady Madelaine followed with Sir James ; and 
Miss Grenval closed the procession under the 
escort of Mr. Thornton. My heart beat quickly 
for an instant, as I found myself kneeling beside 
my future husband ; and a giddiness caine upon 
me, Which rendered me almost unconscious of 
what was passing before nie, and of the scene | 
in whieh I was an actor. 

The ceremony was soon over. The servants, 
who had heen admitted to the entrance of the | 
saloon, disappeared; the folding-doors, which | 
opened upon Lord Otterford’s private room, | 
were flung back ; and Mr. Grenval had the hap- | 
piness of handing Lady Madelaine to a table | 
covered with a profusion of gastronomical lux- | 
uries. Sir James, happy and triumphant, sup- 
ported me to the seat which had been assigned 
to me; and the pretty daughter of the rector | 
followed on the arm of Lord Otterfurd. It was 
fortunate that the amiable divine possessed un- 
wearied animal spirits, and a benevolence eqnal- 
ly untiring, or our breakfast would have passed 
evtirely in pantomime. Lady Madelaine was 
to3 full of self-exultation to be Joquacious ; and 
Terd Otterturd wade nu effort to throw off the 


I walked | 


| alluded. nor did I ask a question. 
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languor by which he was oppressed; while Sir 
James neither looked at nor spoke to any person 
but myself, save in monosyllables; and my 
solitary bridemaid was evidently dying to escape, 
in order to pour forth her delight to her family. 

As everything must terminate, however, 
sooner or later, so our weary breakfast at length 
came to a close ; and I believe that every indi- 
vidual of the party, not even excepting the 
worthy and amiable rector, felt glad of the re- 
lease. Although the good clergyman had put a 
cheerful face upon the business, it was never- 
theless evident that he suspected some mystery. 
of whieh he easily understood that I was the 
passive victim; and there was a fatherly inter- 
est in his look, and a kindness in his accents, 
when he took leave of me, by which I was much 
more touched than by the renewed congratu- 
lations which he doubtlessly considered it exe 
pedient and correct to offer. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 


We were no sooner alone than Lady Made- 
laine, instead of retiring to her dressing-room, 
as I had anticipated, and thns affording me a 
pretext to retire also, caused her fantenil to he 
drawn nearer to the fire, and seated herself in 
all the glory of her brocade and iewels. I was 
about to make an effort to escape, nevertheless; 
but her first words arrested me, and I was com- 
pelled to resume my seat. 

“Do not altempt to retire. Eveleen,” she 
said firmly, although the smile which she had 


‘called up was intended to make the address 


somewhat less dictatorial; “we have an im- 
mensity of bnsiness to arrange, and our time is 
sadly limited. Although it is very easy for Miss 
Tilden and Sir James Dornton to get quietly 
married over a drawing-room fire, they cannot 
ecënter the world with the same absence of 
ceremony, and, consequently, certain arrange- 
ments must be made, and certain plans judi- 
ciously carried ont, in order that the exigencies 
of socicty may he properly eoinplied with. 
Now these, Eveleen, you cannot, either in 
your character of bride—or, for the moment, if 
you will, widow—arrange, combine, or over- 
look in your own proper person; and I have 
therefore proposed to Sir James, to take these 
matters into my own hands, and to spare hotk 
you and himself all anxiety and fatigue.” 

I bowed my thanks. I felt no interest what- 
ever in the arrangements to which my mother 
I was pining 
to be alone. She paused for a moment, as if 
awaiting my reply ; bat, finding that I contin- 
ued silent, she resumed: ‘In order to do this, 
I must, of course, leave Woodville, and this 
fact has occasioned great uneasiness to Sir 
James. Obliged as he is to absent himself 
this evening, he has ventured to take measures 
10 prevent your temporary isolation, which, he 
trusts, will not prove disagreeable to you.” 

For the first time I listened attentively. ? 
felt that the eyes of Doznton were riveted upos 
me, and that it was necessary I should say 
something. 

“ Whatever your ladyship and Sir James have 
decided, I am prepared tu appreve,” I said coldly, 

“ Spoken like the very inouei of a Whe.” ex- 
claimed my incther, With a Jangh, whic. 3-3 
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not altogether one of gaiety. ‘ Our minds are 
lien relieved at once. You are too young and 
too pretty, Eveleen, to dispense with proper 
protection. I would not propose Lady Flora, 
for | knew that you had already enjoyed her 
society to satiety ; and, as my taste does not 
lead me to cultivate the affections of elderly 
ladies in general, I was fairly at fault, and could 
not remove the difficulty. Sir James was, how- 
ever, more fortunate; and, as you have given 
us carte blanche to act as we deem best, I ain 
delighted to think that, during our compulsory 
absence, we shall have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that we have left you under the guardian- 
ship of so unexceptionable a person as your 
husband's aunt !” 

My husband ! 
my nerves! 

« Do you consent, my sweet Eveleen ?” mur- 
mured Sir James. 

“If it be your wish,” I replied languidly, 
“and that your relative will consent to become 
the inmate of so dull a house and the compan- 
ion of so sad and—” I was about to add—“ des- 
olate a being ;” but I checked myself, and only 
serminated the sentence by my tears. 

Dornton rose hurriedly from his chair, and 
began to curse the fate which compelled him 
to his odious journey. I witnessed his emotion 
with indifference, for J knew that go he must, 
and I only sighed for the moment of his depart- 
ure. I was extenuated with fatigue, exertion, 
and misery. All that I wanted was solitude— 
absolute, unbroken solitude. I wanted to think, 
to breathe, and to suffer in freedom. 

The events of the last few days had succeed- 
ed each other with avidity that had left me 
no time to reflect upon their overwhelming ef- 
fect upon myself, or to look deliberately and 
calmly upon my present position and my future 
prospects. Alas! that future—what could I 
hope from. it? I had never, upon one point, 
deceived myself for a moment; I did not love 
the man to whom I had given my hand; I did 
not believe it possible that I should ever do so. 
My vanity was flattered by his adoration, and 
my gratitude had been excited by his watchful 
tenderness during my convalescence. I well 
knew, however, that this was all—that he had 
no other hold upon my heart. How, then, could 
I luok into the future with hope, or even with 
tranquillity? I had seen enough of Sir James 
Dornton to be convinced that in marrying him 
I was not about to become the wife of a man 
who, like Lord Otterford, would subside into a 
mere domestic husband. The world—the great 
world—the world of fashion, and dissipation, 
and luxury, was the only atmosphere in which 
he could long breathe freely. This was, indeed, 
the same world of which I had dreamt so fondly 
from my girlhood—but not the guide who was 
to pilot me through its mazes. The charm 
with which I had then invested it was gone, 
and, as [ at that moment believed, gone for- 
ever. 

I will dwell no longer on the memory of my 
marriage-day. The dinner was a connterpart 
of the breakfast, save that while it lasted Sir 
James did not attempt to sustain anything like 
& cunversation even with me. His eyes scarce- 
ty ever wandered from my face; he did not 
even affect to eat, but he drank wine in a man- 
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ner quite unusual with him. My mother talked 
of town; of the fétes which she proposed to 
give, and the artistes whom she meant to pa- 
tronize ; affected occasionally to address me as 
Lady Dornton, and ultimately succeeded in de- 
priving me of the slight degree of energy which 
I had hitherto preserved. 

The consequence of this utter prostration 
was, however, a fortunate one; for when a 
servant at length announced the, arrival of the 
mail which was awaiting Sir James at the park 
gate, and that I saw him hastily spring from his 
seat and approach me, I gave one suffocating 
sob, and fainted. 

I afterward learnt that it required all the 
authority of Lady Madelaine to compel him to 
quit my side ; but the necessity for his absence 
was so stringent, that he had no alternative 
save obedience. As for myself, when I again 
became conscious at once of existence and ot 
suffering, I opened my aching eyes in my own 
quiet apartment, where, by the faint light of a 
night-lamp, I saw Joséphine and my old nurse 
watching beside my pillow. Such was the 
realization of the glittering and romantic pic- 
ture which I had been used to draw of my wed- 
ding-day. 

Restored to myself by the departure of Dorn- 
ton, I was still unable to overcome the fearfu. 
lethargy which had taken possession of me. 
Feelings and events alike were so confused and 
untangible, that I could neither separate nor 
retain them. I was just in the position of the 
man whom Plato, in one of his uudying dia- 
logues, supposes to have been imprisoned in a 
cavern, with his back toward the light, where 
he could distinguish nothing save the shadows 
of men passing and repassing on the wall before 
him. My head was perplexed—my marriage 
seemed to be a dream; but, nevertheless, é 
sense of restraint was strong upon me. lns 
longer felt free even to look into my own heart 
It was a waking nightmare. 

Had | ever experienced the wish to feel grate 
ful to Lady Madelaine for the gratuitous offe: 
which she had made of sparing me the exertio. 
of undertaking any arrangements for the future 
it would have been impossible to do so, when, 
during the three days which intervened be- 
tween the departure of Dornton and the arrival 
of his aunt, she permitted me, without scruple, 
to see at what an expense, both of temper and 
of patience, she compelied herself to remain at 
Woodville in order to receive her, and to pre- 
serve at least the semblance of an interest in 
my comfort. The season had long commenced 
she Was now untrammeled; my sacrifice had 
purchased her freedom, at least until she should 
summon Adela to her side—an event which I 
scarcely anticipated, although I could not ex- 
plain upon what plea she could much longer 
keep her in banishment. No wonder that Lady 
Madelaine pined to escape from a sick-room 
and a deserted saloon. 

I scarcely gave a thought to the new com- 
panion who had been provided for me. So long 
as Sir James continued absent, I cared not who 
filled his place—I was conteft. It was not, 
however, With utter indifference that I heard 
my mother, on one of the rare occasions when 
we were sea.ed quietly together—she languidly 
employed at her einbro’dery frame, and [ lying 
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back, half-dreaming, upon my sofa—commenee | 
a conversation of whieh the expected stranger 
was the subject. 

“T trust that this Miss Dornton will prove 
endurable. I have such a horror of old maids, 
that I quite dread the time which I must spend 
under the same roof with her.” 

“ Puor lady!” I replied, without unclosing 
my eyes; “she has more reason to shrink 
from the prospeet of becoming my inmate. 
Your ladyship’s torture will be brief; what 
you number by hours she may, probably, count 
by weeks.” 

* The thing will bear no comparison, Eveleen, 
and is too absurd. Miss Dornton is in narrow 
eireumstanees, and has for many years been 
residiag in a country town, where, too proud of 
her ancient descent to associate with the petty 
gentry about her, and too poor to keep up her 
sonneetion With the neighborhood, she has lived 
the life of a reelnse.” 

I sighed, and the sigh was one of envy. The 
woman of whom my mother was speaking so 
disdainfully was free. 

‘Moreover,’ continued Lady Madelaine in 
the same tone of easy superiority, ‘ will it not 
be an event in her existence to become domes- 
ticated with Latly Dornton? Yon really know 
s0 little of the world, Eveleen, that you do not 
make a proper distinction, even in a ease in 
which you are yourself interested; and it is, 
perhaps, necessary that I should hint to you, in 
consequence, the propriety of asserting your 
own dignity with Miss Dornton. There is no 
set of persons on earth so encroaching, where 
tbeir advances are tolerated, as poor rela- 
tions.” 

I thought of Lady Flora, but I made no com- 
ment on my mother’s words. 

x I wish, at al! events, that she would arrive,” 
again she resumed, pettishly ; “ she might cer- 
tainly have been here before this. It is ill- bred | 
and presuming on her part to make so much 
unneeessary delay.” 

“She does not, in all probability, suspect 
that your ladyship is in such haste to leave 
Woodville.” 

“Is that an epigram, Lady Dornton?” 

“] am in no mood for epigrams: I simply 
gave utterance to my thought.” 

.“ In that case I shall merely remark, that if 

-on question has forgotten herself so far 

as to speculate upon my movements, she is too 

ready to identify herself with the family into 
which her nephew has married.” 

‘The fault is mine, madam,’ I said, some- 
what impatiently, ‘or the insolent egotism of 
my mother jarred upon my feelings, bowed 
down as I was alike by the past and by the 
present; “pray do not suffer me involuntarily 
to prejudice yon against her. It was an idle 
suggestion, and one whieh I had, perhaps, no 
right to express. You must forgive mce, for I 
am ill and sick at heart, and searcely am aware 
of the exact purport of the words I utter.” 

“Til and sick at heart!” eehoed Lady Made- 
laine, as though she had not every reason in 
the world to believe that such must be the ease ; 
“really, Eveleen, you talk strangely for a bride. 
You involve yourself in the most fantastie an- 
noyances, and then you assume the attitude of 

s martyr. If you had listened tọ reason, and 
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become the wife of Sir James when he .first 
proposed for you, as any rational young womnn, 

under the eircumstances, would have dona, 
there would have been no necessity for this ilk 
timed separation, and he could have left you in 
town, under my protection, when he had been 
sec Once or twice with you in public.” 

“~ You mistake me, madam.” 

“ How sot” 

“I am regretting neither the absence of Sir 
James, nor the impussibility which exists of my 
appearing in public.” 

“We will pursue the subject no farther ia 
that ease.” 

“ As you please.” 

“One word more, however. If you are, in 
a fit of unbecoming romance, pining yoursei 
away in memory of Mr. Devereux, it becomes 
my duty to remind you that you are now Lady | 
Dornton.” 

eI know it, madam,” I gasped out, as the ` 
blood rushed over my brow—“ I feel it!” l 

` “I hope so; and now we will select some 
other topic.” . i 

What that topic might have been, I was desi 
tined never to know ; for at that very moment 
a carriage passed under the window, which we 
each felt must contain the expected guest. For 
one moment my heart heat qnick. Was I about 
to meet a friend or a jailer ? 

The door was thrown open by a servant, 
Miss Dornton was announced, and she imme- 
diately eutered, leaning upon the arm of Lord 
Otterford, who had assisted her to alight. My. 
mother eourtesied eoldly and in silenee, and 
then resumed her seat; while the look of sur-/ 
prise which I detected npon the countenance” 
of the visitor hastened the movement which L 
was making to rise and receive her. Her first 
embarrassment over, Miss Dornton glanced 
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from Lady Madelaine to myself; and immedi- 
ately that she met the smile and tbe outstretch- 
ed hand with which I was slowly approaching, 
she turned rapidly to welcome both; and then 
gently seated me once more among ny eushé 
ons, and plaeed herself beside me. 

‘‘How shall I thank yon, madam?—I com: 
menced ; but Lady Madelaine interposed, 

“ Miss Dornton will be kind enough to excuse 
your exerting yourself, Eveleen ; she is already 
aware that you are an invalid, and that you res. 
main in the country only because quiet has” 
been prescribed for you. You must not w 
gine, madam, that Lady Dornton is naturally, 
either valetudinarian or melancholy—qnite the 
reverse; but she has had a very severe lines 
and is still suffering considerably from weak- 
ness.” 

“ Poor young creature !” was the kind-heart-, 
ed rejoinder; “her marriage at such a nioment 
must have been a great trial to her, and the ab: 
sence of Sir James have made it doubly pain: 
fui.” 

My mother eoughed a little high-bred cough” 
which superseded the necessity of a reply. 

“ {trust that yon have not suffered from you, 
journey,” I said hastily, not well knowing hov 
to frame an answer to her remark. 

“You remind me, Eveleecn, that we ban 
heen inhospitably forgetful,” again broxé it 
Lady Madelaine; ‘ Miss Dornton will necessa 
rily require both refreshment and repose. g 
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Jtterford, the bell, if you please. Miss Dorn- 
ton wf find everything provided in her dress- 
mg-room.” 

The weli-br~% old lady at once understood 
he motive of >y mother, and rose. Joséphine 
vas summoncd to conduct her to her apart- 
nent, and our first interview was over 
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CHAPTER XX 


On the following morning Lord Otterford and 
my mother departed. I saw them abandon me 
without a sigh; nor do I believe that their 
hasty disappearance cansed one regret to my 
new guest. 

Miss Dornton was very diminutive in stat- 
ure, but had evidently been a pretty woman in 
her time. Her figure was still smart and well 
preserved ; and there was a shrewdness in the 
expression of her countenance which gave as- 
surance of the vivacity of her intellect, even 
tempered as it was by the benevolence which 
evidently formed the prominent feature of her 
character. She was the very perfection of fas- 
tidious and somewhat pedantic neatness. Her 
dress was rich, but somewhat scrupulously 
plain; and it formed no bad type of her moral 
nature. She was full of good, strong sense and 
womanly sympathy, but she possessed neither 
sentiment nor imagination. For the tangible 
sufferings which she could see and compre- 
hend, she had always a tear or a word of pity ; 
but for those which grew out of either moral 
dr mental struggles she was impracticable and 
callous. She could understand a headache or 
a fainting-fit, hut she could never attribute 
them to anything deeper than a mere physical 
cause. 

Like all persons long accustomed to live 
alone, she was very taciturn and self-centred, 
pious, and occupied. She could better have 
dispensed with her shadow than her work-bas- 
ket; and did not appear to have settled herself 
comfortably until she had ascertained the dis- 
tance of Woodville from the parish church, the 
name of the recior, and the hours of the servi- 
ces. She was evidently a worthy, kind-hearted 
oid lady ; but, as regarded companionship, Sir 
‘ames might with equal propriety have provi- 
ted me with a portrait of one of his female an- 
séstors. 

T did not, however, regret this fact; Miss 
Pornton answered the purpose for which she 
‘was intended admirably. Her protection was 
‘inexceptionable for myself, and liberated my 
meuher frum an ungratetul duty, ungraciously 
derormed. Well-bred, unassuming, and self- 
centred, she was the very antipodes of Lady 
«ora; and I was rejniced that her taciturn 
habits enabled me to indulge in my own reflec- 
ons without any solecisms in civility. 

It was not until I had been for several days 
domesticated with th: meek old lady, and be- 
come satisfied that J should meet with nv in- 
terference from her in any way, that I began 
seriously to understand my real position. The 
undefined feeling with which Sir James haa in- 
apired me, the blended gratitude and admiration 


_ which, in his best moments, he had awakened 


in my heart, required his perpetual presea-e to 
asure its duration. While he soothea my 
saurs of pain, and beguiled those of lasa ude, 
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I leaned upon him for support and companion- 
ship; but, as during his absence, these failed, 
so his charm failed with them. How different 
was this pale and borrowed light from the en- 
during flame which Devereux had kindled in 
my spirit! Circumstances had, indeed, snme- 
What quenched it, but it still existed; and 
might, as I was compelled to acknowledge to 
myself, be but too easily reillumed. I dwelt 
upon all that had passed between us; I recall- 
ed his every look, his every word, and his every 
gesture, during our short but eventful interview 
near the Wood Lodge; I made a few faint 
struggles to resist these dangerous memories, 
but I was too weak in pnrpose to wage success- 
ful war against my own heart. 

This wrestling of affection against duty re- 
curred so constantly, and created so painful a 
degree of depression, that it was a continual 
obstacle to the reéstablishment of my health. 
I was conscious at last that a less patient and 
considerate companion than Miss Dornton 
would have been desirable for me at such a 
crisis. She, poor lady, satisfied of the enviable 
fate of the woman who had secured so unex- 
ceptionable a husband ^s her nephew, never 
looked beneath the suriave for a hidden evil; 
she never dreamed of that sickness of the mind 
by which the body withers ; and so long as I 
punctually and obediently swallowed the drugs 
prescribed for me by my pliysician, she felt no 
further responsibility. 

In my healthier moments I made a resolutgon 
to emancipate myself from the tratnmels of my 
own emotion, but I was soon compelled to own 
that I was powerless without assistance. In 
this dilemma my thoughts once again recurred 
to Adela. The hurry of my marriage had ren- 
dered it impossible that she should be present ; 
nor, ingeed, trusting to the last that I should 
he able to escape a union with Sir James, had 
I urged Lady Madelaine to sammon her. Con- 
sequently, I felt myself to be blameless as re- 
garded this apparent neglect; and as I irna- 
gined that now I had irrevocably sacrificed 
myself to my mother’s will, she could-have no 
pretext for refusing to me the society of my 
sister, at least while I remained in the country, 
I pondered over the idea until I became sın- 
cerely and earnestly anxious to see it realized. 
Miss Dornton, to whom I communicated my. 
wish, appeared to be annoyed at the sugges- 
tion; but as she gave no reason for her objec 
tion, I resolved upon following out my project 
without any further appeal to her authority 
She was probably jealous that I should prefer 
the society of my own sister to that of my hus- 
band’s kinswoman, and the companionship ot 
a younger person than herself Ft was a little 
weakness for which I readily forgave her, but 
Which it was needless to indulge. 

The result of my deliberations was the fol- 
lowing letter to Adela. It cost me some reso 
lution, for I reraembered the ill-suceess of my 
last missive ; but I resolved to persevere. 

“I have changed my name, my dear Adela, 
and J hope that the one which EF new bear will in- 
sure the happiness of my lıfe ; but all is, as yet 
mere speculation. The absence of Sir Jaines, 
on business connected with some Trish proper- 
ty, makes me dull enough, and renders my re- 
covery very slow. Come, and help me to regain 
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alike my health and spirits, my dear sister. It 
will be a charitable act, for which I shall be 
most grateful. The pleasure of seeing you he- 
side me will make me forget that I ought to 
wish tur the presence of another.’’. 

This letter, short as it was, had cost me 
aome study, and I looked upon it as a sublime 
“fort of courage. My heart had assuredly lit- 
„e ta do with the expressions which it contain- 
ad on the subject of Sir James; but my pride 
was roused, and I piqued myself upon the man- 
estation of a little heroism, which might serve 
w secure me against the comments of my 
eister; while I did not donbt that Adela, glad 
at any price to escape from the tedium of 
Rooks!ey, would not hesitate to procure Lady 
Madelaine’s consent to su simple and natural 
an arrangement. 

Sevcral days passed by before I received any 
reply, but, as I had calculated that such must 
inevitably be the case, I waited as patiently as 

could. At length two letters were delivered 
-o me, of Which one was from my mother, and 
ehe other from Adela. I tore open the latter 
with a beating heart. These were its con- 
tents. 


“ Dear EVELEEN, 

“I had been informed af your marriage, but 
was ignorant alike of your own feelings, and of 
those of Sir James. He doubtlessly loves you, 
as you talk of anticipated happiness. Enjoy so 
agreeable a prospect: I shall take more inter- 
est in its realization than you may, perhaps, 
feel inclined to believe. I can da no more. 
should he the worst person in the world as 
your physician, either in mind or body. We so 
seldom think alike, and we, in all cases, act so 
differently, that I should be more likely to trou- 
ble your new-made felicity than to increase it.” 


My mother simply ratified in her note the re- 
fusal of Adela. She had, as she declared, left 
her free to act as she saw fit when my invita- 
tion was cornmunicated to her by my sister; 
believing, after the reluctance which Adela had 
expressed to becoming my guest, that she 
shonld do me no kindness by attempting to 
overcame what was evidently a rooted repug- 
hance. 

And this was all; and I sat for a time lost 
in conjectures before these two cold, concise, 
and matter-of-fact epistles. To what cause 
was | to attribute so heartless an abandonment 
on the part of my only sister? That we had 
never either felt or professed an overweening 
affection the one for the other was undoubtedly 
true, but this was, under the circumstances, a 
procceding on the part of Adela which almost 
betrayed aversion. | feverishly searched into 
the very recesses of my heart to discover, if 
possible, its cause. I well knew that my 
sister’s feclings were extreme in all things ; 
ane, eventually, with a burning brow and a 
throi-bing pulse, I decided that she had sought 
to manifest, in this cutting letter, her contemp- 
tuous censure of my infidelity to Devereux, and 
in her refusal to visit mce—an unequivocal 
demonstration of her disdain. 

The witness of their own conscience never 
suffices to the weak-minded; they require, in 
order to sustain themselves in their own eyes, 
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ef others, especially of those decided agd ip 
Jomitable spirits who compel their respect. 
This was precisely the position in which I then 
found myself. I acknowledged the supremacy 
of her moral strength, and I required its sup- 
port to pillow my own weakness—its fiat: to 
justify my own acts. 

Huinbled and ashamed, I never saught for a 
moment to discover a connter-argument witk 
which to combat the opinion that I believed hei 
to have adopted. On the contrary, I unee more 
wept over my cowardice—my everlasting cus- 
tom when, by my own weakness, I liad plunged ` 
myself into difficulty. The little editice of 
virtue and duty, frail as it was, which I had 
occasionally striven to build up, was overthrown 
at once. I no longer sought to excuse myself, 
upon the plea of either gratitude to Sir James, 
or filial obedience to Lady Madelaine. I flung — 
all such arguments to the winds as idle sophis- 
tries; and for a time dared to think that the 
heart could not, and should not, be controlled. 
I shuddered, but I clung to my dangerous the- 
ory. I saw the.precipice at my feet; but | 
scorned to retreat a step! 

So unwholesome a state of mind conld not, — 
however, endure long ina nature as yet unde- 
praved. The storm of passion swept over me, 
and I saw my future path of life overstrewn by 
the fraginents of past peace which it had rent 
away in its progress; but | felt grateful that I 
could look upon them without positive remorse, 
and I glorified myself onthe conviction. Alas! ` 
had I, in that hour of returning reason, only 
known wuere to turn for real comfort, how much 
after-suffcring would have been spared to me! 
But Ihave already confessed that of pure, hume 7 
ble-minded, heaven-trusting religion I knew no- 
thing. I sought for strength in myself, where]; 
never found it; and virtue in my own heart, 
which was as unstable as water. 

The terror of my sister’s sarcasms aroused 
my temper. I began to ask myself why I 
should defer to the judgment of a mere girl, 
who only reasoned upon theory, and who knew 
nothing of the world which she professed ta 
scorn, or of the feelings which she affected to 
analyze and to countrol? I could not, however, f 
cheat myself in this way ; as my anger subsided,“ 
my fears returned. My mind was mastered hy’ 
that of Adela. 

It scemed to me that if I could only induce? 
her to liste, to me; if I could only explain to 
her my reluctance, my opposition; if I could’ 
only tell her of all my tears, all my beseechings,” 
my physical weakness and my mental fatigne, 
she would sympathize with my sacrifice, rather 
than blame me ; but while I enumerated all my 
past struggles, and invoked their memories, 1) 
forgot thut I was undermining my own peace, 
and assuming the attitude of a victim, when I, 
should ‘be endeavoring to gather strength for 
the performance of th? new and imperative 
duties which had grown up about me. Ina 
mental effort to justify myself in the eyes 
another, | was rendering myself more faulty in 
my own. 

And while all this tumult was warring within 
me, Miss Dornton sat by my side as calin and 
passionless as an automaton. There was some-' 
thing fearfully irritating in the ceaseless notior 
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ed to retain their self-esteem, the approbation | of the knitting-needles which she scarerly eve 
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aid aside. I have watched them at times until 
I have with difficulty suppressed a groan. We 
were together for weeks; and had she only 
once changed the aspect of the labor upon 
which they were employed, I could have sup- 
ported even them with something like philoso- 
phy; but this poor relief, trifling as it was, 
never came ; she was engaged upon a measure- 
less length of what I think she called fringe ; 
and with which she had a horrid vision of gar- 
nishing some old-world piece of furniture which 
had belonged to her grandmother. I never in- 
quired what it was ; but it appeared to me that 
its dimensions must be somewhaton a par with 
wie limits of Salisbury Plain. 

et those laugh who will at this djgression ; 
mut let them at the same time be assured that 
yetty and perpetual annoyances, such as these, 
we to the suffering spirit what the rose-leaf 
was to the vase of water—the trifle whioh 
vause them to overflow ! 

Thus time crept on. ‘The dreary, cheerless, 
leafless winter had robbed even Woodville of 
its charms. The lake was frozen beneath the 
windows; the birds were silent among the 
boughs; the rare shrubs and plants which, 
during the months of sunshine, made the 
grounds almost ~ival in their gorgeousness and 
variety the rich profus‘on of the tropics, were 
removed to the conservatories, or huddled be- 
neath matting. To find beauties amid such a 

scene, the inmate should possess a light heart. 
To the unhappy, a winter of solitude is a mere 
season of suffering. To me this withering of 
| nature was morally unwholesome. It appeared 
lto sympathize in my hypochondriacism, and to 
j encourage my mental lethargy. I would have 
igiven all the splendid and useless toys by 
| which I was surrounded, and which seemed to 
mock the abandonment of friends and relatives, 
for one cluster of wild roses, or one bunch.of 
violets. 

Even a winter with Miss Dornton, however, 
could not last forever. The spring came at 
length; I conld again wander unattended 
through the shrubberies, and indulge in dreams 
of the future which were never likely to be 
realized. Sir James had not explained to me 
the nature of the business which had detained 
|him so long in Ireland. His long and eloquent 
letters were filled by passionate regrets and 
enthusiastic anticipations. I have hitherto 
imade no allusion to our correspondence, simply 
ibecause it jarred npon the train of feeling to 
which I had habituated myself. Each letter 
ithat I received broke upon my spirit like a dis- 
icordant note upon the ear; and it was well 
‘that I at once decided upon answering these 
matrimonial epistles at the very moment of 
\their receipt, while the influence of Dornton’s 
‘harmonious and tender periods was still strong 
jupon me, or I know not how I should ever have 
jaccomplished so difficult a task. 

_ Thus, ag 1 before remarked, I was in perfect 
ignorance of the causes which compelled Sir 
Jenics to so prolonged an absence ; while T 
‘Was so well satisfied with their effects, that I 
did not care to ascertain their nature. I was 
still weak, and thin, and pale; and both my 
Vanity and my indolence found their profit in 
the sol tary existence which I was leading. 
ilhe London season was, hawever, go sooner 
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at an end, than Lady Madelaine hastened oa 
the wings of maternal tenderness to the retreat 
of her invalid daugiher; but it was to me a 
consolation to reflect, in my moments of bitter- 
ness, that the sacrifice was considerably lessen- 
ed by the fact that she hronght in her train a 
score of dear friends, all anxious, like herself, 
to replace the noise an} smoke of town by the 
luxurious villegiatura of a well-appointed coun- 
try-house. 

Had I been weighed down by no latent gricf, 
it is possible tbat nothing would have been 
mare agreeable for me than the movement of 
the gay and reckless crowd by which I was 
suddenly surrounded; but their hollow and 
heartless trifling offered no remedy to my dis- 
eased and unsettled mind. At first I found it 
difficult to sustain so extreme a change. I 
was compelled to restrain my tears, to stifle my 
sighs, and to appear as free from care and from 
anxiety as themselves. I had not forgotten the 
indifference with which Lady Madelaine had 
made my love for Devereux the common theme 
of herself and her associates ; and, thanks to 
the comments of these same individuals upon 
others of their acquaintance, I required no 
prompting to understand at once how much my 
peculiar position placed me in their power. I 
knew that, married while yet a mere girl, and 
contrary to my own inclinations, I should be 
an abject of curiosity and speculation to all 
the higb-born idlers among whom I was thus 
thrown into constant companionship; that I 
should be scrutinized, and criticised, and not 
always in the kindest spirit; and that I must 
keep an incessant watch, not only over my 
words and actions, but over my very thoughts. 

Fortunately the constraint which I deprecat- 
ed proved salutary to me; by dint of endeavor- 
ing to delude others, I ended by deceiving my- 
self; by doubting if I had not exaggerated my 
trials ; and whether dissipation and self-indul- 
gence might not overcome the vapors by which 
I had so long suffered myself to be oppressed. 

I resolved to salve the problem, and I sue 
ceeded. My melancholy would have expe 
rienced no sympathy ; my satistied vanity and 
ready partnership in pleasure made me wel 
come to every one. I hecame gradually less 
inclined, even when alone, to indulge in those 
long fits of weeping which dimmed my eyes 
and clouded my complexion; I found myself 
speculating upon my probahle success in such 
or such a dress; cndgavoring to recall certain 
words and looks of admiration which had been 
directed toward me during the preceding day ; 
in short, although I occasionally sighed, partly 
from real regret, and partly from long-acquired 
habit. my woman-nature Was once more thor- 
oughly aroused ; and although 1] am quite sure 
that I never should have been induced to make 
the acknowldgement, I®was eumparatively 
happy. The iinage of Devereux was not oblit- 
erated, but it had become much less distinct. 
The letters of Sir James were no longer a mere 
matter of course, but a necessary ingredient of 
my existence. They vere filled with com- 
ments npon my own beauty and attractions; 
and they kept my vanıty, and consequently my 
amiability, at the criminating point. On their 
receipt I regularly communicated tuom te Lady 
Madelaine ; not froin any principle of detcieues 
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ow duty—I do not wish to affect a virtue whieh I 
iid not possess—but in order that she might see 
and understand the price at which my personal 
Merits were held by the husband upon whom 
she had compelled me to hestow them. 

My good-bumor returned; my aecomplish- 
ments were once more exerted for the amuse- 
ment of my mother’s guests; I was deelared 
to be more charming than ever, and Sir James 
the happiest of men, who could never be suf- 
ficiently grateful for the concession I had made. 
All this was eharming. Lady Madelaine, 
adopting the tone of her company, was kind, 
and even contidential; Lord Otterford gallant 
and attentive. I was the lion of the house. 
No wonder that I rapidly regained my health, 
and, as a natural consequence, the freshness 
and beauty of which my previous Janguor had 
deprived me. 

~~ — 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


I was awakened one morning by the unu- 
sually abrupt entranee of Joséphine. 

«You bave disturbed me,” I said somewhat 
impatiently ; ‘are there any Jetters ?” 

«Nọ, miladi,” answered the soubrette, un- 
moved by ray pettishness; “ but Sir James has 
just arrived, and I thought it my duty to inforra 
miladi at onee.” 

Į ought not to have felt surprised ; he had al- 
ready informed me of the period of his return, 
but the effect of her words was painful. My 
feelings Were so contradictory, so various, that 
I could not disentangle them. I tried to believe 
that I rejoiced at his advent; it terminated 
my singular state of bridal widowhood, and 
emancipated me altogether from my mother’s 
authority ; but still I could not eonceal from 
inyself that I had wilfully elosed iny eyes to 
its occurrenee, and would gladly have deferred 
it. Fortunately for me, Lady Madelaine, con- 
scious of the part which she had acted, sus- 
pected something of the truth, and contrived 
that I should have ample time to recover my 
sel!-possession. 

My first meeting with Dornton took place in 
my dressing-room. He was all rapture and 
affection. He had succeeded perfectly in the 
business which took him to Ireland; and only 
returned, as he declared, to find me a thousand 
times more lovely than when we parted. My 
mother soon broke in upon our interview; she 
had never been inore weleome. She eongrat- 
ulated Sir Jaines upon the recovery of a prop- 
erty supposed to be lust to him; insisted upon 
his thanks for the eare whieh she had taken of 
his melancholy little wife ; and tinally regretted 
that ‘he influx of visitors at Woodville had 
driven away Miss Dornton; who departed to 


her country lodging, laden with a eostly dia- | He scemed to challenge the envy and congratu, 
mond ring, upon Which she evidently set not| lations of all around him. 
the slightest value, and an embrace as eold as; the most gallant manner for the magnifice 
I parted from her, as I had met} toilet which I had made upon what he Wa 


the jewel. 
her, without a sigh. 


I was somewhat startled to lear that a large | torget that a woman finds such a duty at a 


narty were to meet at Woodville that very day, 
n honor of Dornton’s return, when our mar- 
riage was to be publiely announced, ‘The in- 


telligence was evidently welcome to him; but} was glad to be convinced that my dressing-glas 
After the agitation} had not deceived me. 


it Was fa tess so to me. 
occa..uoned by his return, I should have prefer- 
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red the comparative quiet of our home-cire.e, 
There was, however, no alternative, and J ae. 
cordingly submitted with the best grace I eculd 
assume ; Only stipulating that, until the dinner- 
bell had rung, I should he permitted to remain 
undisturbed in my own apartments. As this 
arrangement also exeluded Sir James, I had te 
combat for a while his lover-like expustula- 
tions ; but as Ladv Madelaine, anxions that I 
should appear to advantage, which she wel} 
knew could not be the case if my temper were 
too sorely tried, condeseended to second my 
wishes, I soon dismissed him to-the guests, 
and sat down to ponder in solitude over the 
trving position in whieh I was about to be 
placed, before the unsympathizing eirele whieh 
had been gathered together at Woodville. 

The first person upon whom iny eyes fell, ag 
I entered the dining-room on the arm of Sir 
James, was Mr. Curties; and I felt eonfused 
and disconcerted as he advaneed to greet me, 
My delicacy was, however, palpably inistimed,, 
for the worthy member for was as calm, 
as siff, as rectangular as ever. He even smiled 
as he glanced from me to Dornton, and uttered 
a few words of congratulation. I was lost in. 
amazement! I did not possess the solution of | 
the riddle, and I was deeply mortified. This 
man, according to Lady Madelaine, had loved | 
me, or at least, had been dazzled by my attrae- 
tions, and under the influente of such feelings 
had sought my hand and been rejected; yet 
now, only a few months later, as if to convinee 
me of the transitory effect of my personal merits, 
he met me as another’s bride, with a smile 
about his lips, and a eompliment upon his 
tongue. What a Jesson did this appear to be 
to my vanity and self-love ! 

The annoyance was, however, soon forgotten 
in the flattering comments and congratulations 
of the other guests, among whom I was glad te 
remark the good rector and his pretty daughter, 
who was duly adorned with her bridal pearls. 
I eould not forbear, even thus publicly, pressing 
my lips to her bright eheek, which crimsoned 
With delight; while Sir James, who appeared 
determined to discover a compliment to himself 
in every one of my aetions, paid me baek mi 
courtesy by raising my $. w to his lips. D 
could not forbear, from te: e ty tiine, during the 
dinner, which to me seemed painfully protract- 
ed, glancing at Mr. Curties, in order to discover 
if he preserved his equanimity I saw not the: 
slightest change. He ate and drank in perfeel 
compusure, and oeeasionally eondescerded te 
address a remark to Miss Grenval, who sat be 
side him evidently in awe. There was not ont 
symptom of uneasiness to console my rufflet 
vanity. It was altogether inexplicable. 

The devotion of Dornton knew no bounds 




























He thanked me it 


pleased to eall our wedding-day, atlecting t 
tines both easy and pleasant; and as both mM 


mother and Lord Otterford were equally com 
plimentary on the subjeet of my appearance, — 


For the first tine I felt that I had ettaine 
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the object of iny earliest ambition; I divided | 


the suffrages of the circle with Lady Made- 
aine; and I had, moreover, the triumph of 
knowing that I had even over her the, advan- 
tages of greater youth and greater novelty. I 
was no longer flattered and pampered as a 
beautiful child; I had taken my position in so- 
ciety, and iny suecess must be heneeforth based 
upon my Womanly qualities. I thought not onee 
of Devereux throughout the evening. The in- 
cense that was so profusely offered at my shrine 
oppressed my brain, and centred all my feelings 
in self. ‘The past and future were alike shroud- 
ed in vapor, and I lived only in the present. 
The whole of the evening, until the departure 
of such of our guests as resided in the neigh- 
borhood, was occupied in music, and in the ex- 
amination of the numerous and costly marriage 
presents which were awaiting me in the saloon. 
In vain did | volunteer my services at the harp, 
and my voice in a trio: neither Sir James nor 
Lady Madelaine would permit me to use so 
much exertion in my invalid state. I had sud- 
denly awakened in a new world—in a sort of 
gilded Utopia! So I remained throned upon 
my sofa, playing with the jewels and toys scat- 
tered around me, content to look and listen to 
the performances of those whose health was, 
for the moment, tacitly understood to be less 
valuable than my own. l 
We remained the whole summer at Wood- 
ville; but I had not been a bride more than a 
few months when I expressed to Lady Made- 
jaine the desire whieh I felt to pay a visit to 
my sister. 
“What will Sir James think of so strange a 
whim?” she asked drily. 
“ Do you, then, consider it extraordinary,” I 
demanded in my turn, ‘that I should wish to 
see Adela after the change which has taken 
place in my situation? You are aware, madam, 
that I endeavored to induce her to become my 
guest, which, for some reason of which I am 
ignorant, she declined. I confess that I felt 
deeply hurt, but still I cannot forget that she is 
my sister, and that, in her present exile, she 
‘May well expect so simple a courtesy from 
me.” 
__ “Your delicacy is somewhat wire-drawn, 
_Eveleen,” retorted Lady Madelaine; “ how- 
ever, you are yet a bride, and must, conse- 
quently, I suppose, be indulged in your caprices. 
Fortunately, the long and fatiguing journey to 
_Rooksley will be spared, for Adela has been for 
the last few weeks the inhabitant of my villa at 
Putney.” 
| “And why was so simple a circumstance 
kept secret from me?” 
“ Because it grew out of a speculation of a 
&raver nature. Because Adela had just con- 
_ ceived one of those extraordinary whims which 
, cannot be explained by any rational argument, 
but to which, young as she is, she adheres with 
a tenaeity that my will has entirely failed to 
weaken ; and as, I confess to you, the fatigue 
_of so wretched a contention is greatéy than I 
ain willing to encounter, I have at last consent- 
ed to yield—under certain restrictions.” 
| How well I recognized the iron nature of ny 
é:sier in this immutability of purpose. 
“And what, then, is this strange fancy?” I 
ésked eagerly, 
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Lady Madelaine shrugged her shoulders. 
‘‘In the first place, I beheve you are not yet 
aware that the relative who inherited the title 
and estates of my poor father has formed the 
somewhat Quixatic project of diseneuimbering 
the property of certain rather extensive mort- 
gages; and, in aid of this endeavor, tinding 
that his obligations both as a peer and a land- 
lord were greater than he wished to encounter, 
lhe purposes to live abroad with all his family 
for the next few years, and to let the castle 
during that time, retaining the land nnder the 
superintendence of a bailiff. Now, Miss Adcla 
Tilden, having, as it has sinee appeared, through 
the medium of Lady Flora, been in correspon- 
dence with the earl, and ascertained that to 
one of his own connections, who will, of course, 
appear only as his guest, he willeede Glenfillan 
Castle at a very small rent, has. child as she 
is, been continually, from the period of your 
betrothal, when she found that all chance of 
your returning to reside at Rooksley was at an 
end, importuning me to hire the place, and to 
allow her to make it her home, under the guar- 
dianship of Lady Flora.” 

“Her home!” I exclaimed, aghast; “can 
she seriously ask you to allow her to bury her- 
self alive at her age in so remote a spot? Does 
she forget that there will be a long future, and 
that her proper home, while she remains un- 
married, is under the roof of her mother?” 

“I have both said and written all that and 
much more,” coldly replied Lady Madelaine, 
“but I made no impression upon her stubborr 
nature. She answered I know not what—that 
I had never been a mother to her—that she 
should never have a home while it was called 
mine—that she had lived for years without the 
affection of her family, and that she had now 
ceased to wish for it. In short, you can under- 
stand her style of reasoning.” 

I could, indeed. 

“ Nevertheless,” pursued my mother, per- 
ceiving that I continued silent, “I still refused 
to listen to her—”’ 

“Of course; you could not do otherwise. 
The project was absurd and impracticable—I 
am almost tempted to say insane !” 

“ And yet, Lady Dornton, there are circum 
stanees—” 

“Oh, no, no; it is impossible that any en 
cumstances, however stringent, could justity 
$0 monstrous an arraogemeut. Had she becu 
five years younger, although sneh an exile must 
have condemned her to comparative ignorauce, 
still her bodily health might have been pleaded 
as a reason for so extreme a step; bat now--. 
at the precise period when she should be intr 
duced into the world, in which she will soon be 
called to play her part—” 

« Allow me tc interrupt vou in my turn at 
this point of your argument,” said Lady Made- 
laine. “You are Just touching upon the eir- 
cumstanee which I was about to explain. How 
will you laugh, Eveleen—you, young, rich, 
courted, and beloved, when | tell you that the 
mere girl who calls you sister, and who shares 
or might share, all your advantages, save, z 
deed, as regards beauty, firmly believes thas 
she has taken the world in ahherrenee—*s 
rather, to follow her own text more elose’y - 
that she holds it in contempt ; and when I cveo 
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went so far as to hint that [ might possibly, inj ton threatening to go up to town, when no 
a few months, when I had seen you fairly set-| one is to be seen there but drapers and dust- 


tled at the head of your own establishment, 
eall her to town, and give her every advantage 
of whieh she is susceptible, she pere:uptorily 
‘declared that she would never be taken to Lun- 
don alive, to be intraduced to the frivolous and 
heartless society of what was called the fashion- 
able world—that ıt was not made for her, nor 
she fur it, and that, consequently, she put it to 
myself whether she should not be less obnox- 
ious to me and less burdensome to herself at 
Glenfillan than at Rooksley.” 

“She must be mad!’ I murmured, uncon- 
sciously. 

‘Perhaps so. At all events, she is incom- 
prehensible. Nothing will bend her will. Sick 
of the struggle, as | have already told you, 1 
have at last yielded, and she is at present at 
Putney with Lady Flora, making purchases of 
spelling-books and yratnmars for a school which 
she is to found, and committing sundry other 
“Naes of the sarne description. As I have de- 
cuned all farther interference with so imprac- 
voable a young lady, I have offered neither 
courment ner hindrance to her last request that 
she may be allowed to proceed to Scotland early 
in the ensuing monti.” 

«Į must lose no time, then, in reaching Put- 
ney,” I said, involuntarily rising trom my chair, 
as though preparing to depart on the instant. 

“ Resume your seat,” said Lady Madelaine, 
calmly motioning me again tò her side. “Are 
you quite sure that Adela partakes your eager- 
ness for this meeting! Do you feel satisfied 
that you will be a welcome visitor ?” 

« Why should I doubt ıt? I have never in- 
jured my sister.” 

Lady Madelaine bit her lip, and for a moment 
appeared disvoncerted ; but she suon conquered 
the feeling, truin Whatever impulse it arose, and 
continued, with an arch smile: ** You know the 
Italian proverb— 

‘Chi cerca quel che non dovrebbe 

Trova quel cbe non vorrebbe :’ 
however, I will make no attempt to dissuade 
you froin your purpose. One thing, neverthe- 
less, you inust remember, Eveleen—” 

“What can prevent my performance of what 
I nuw corsider actually as a duty 1” I exclaim- 
at; “who cau say, even young as we both are, 
teal we may ever meet again?” 

**T repeat, Lady Dornton, that in so far as I 
ain concerned, | advance no objection to your 
wish; bat yuu are quite forgetting that you 
have a husband, and that he may not appruve 
of your repeating your advances to a younger 
sister, by whom they have already been re- 
pulsed.” 

‘Sir James object !" I retorted, with all the 
scurn of a spoiled beauty ; “oh, no; that is, 
nideed, iinprobable : l atu by no means prepared 
for any such opposition.” 

“ Possibly ; and yet such things are.” 

“Not in a case like mine. I assuredly did 
not become the wife of Sir James Dornton to 
be consigned once imore to the nursery. | shall 
request hun to be ready to accompany me to 
town the day after to-marrow.” 

“To town!” ‘echoed the voice of my hus- 
band, who at the instant entered the room; 


men!” 

‘Why, not precisely, not completely, not 
avowedly,” [ answered in the saime gay tone; 
“ my fatr and fashionable ladyship contemplates * 
Only the negative enormity of Putney, tu visit 
her somewhat moonstruck sister, and to en- 
deavor, by a less adventurous Journey than that 
of Orlando, tu win back her wits again.” 

I expected at least a smile in reward of my ` 
banter, but; to my extreme surprise, as I raised | 
my eyes to meet it, I saw Sir James exchange 
an alarmed and rapid glance with my mother, 
while for a moment the blood forsoak his eheek 


and lips. Lady Madelaine, however, was ag” 
calm as ever. She had nut been taken by sur | 
prise. 


“Ts it not a wild whim?” she asked, witha | 
smile. 

“But Eveleen will nut persist ;” and he be- 
gan playlully to smooth down my ringlets. 

“ Do not mistake ine, Sir James,” I said, per- 
fectly restored to seriousness; “I fecl that I 
ought to see my sister before she leaves Enge 
land. She is not happy—” i 

“ Not happy?” 

« Assuredly not, or she never would have. 
formed so extreme a resolution. She does not 
understand what She so lightly rejeets. Iam 
resolved to use the influence I possess—~” 

“The influence you pussess !” : 

“Even so; not only in dissuading her from 
a project so extravagant, but also by inducing: 
her to confide to nve—” 

“ Confide to you !” 

« Really, Sır James,” I exclaimed, rather 
pettishly, “one would imagine that we "a 
rehearsing a scene from Othellu: you echo all 
my words.” ; i 

“And no wonliler,” said my mother, coming’ 
skilfully to the rescue; * Dornton, knowing 
what he does of Adela, may well be astonisheċ 
on hearing you talk of possessing an intluenes 
over her, and of inducing her to make you het 
confidant.” 

«I am, indeed, thoroughly amazed,” acquis 
esced Sir James; “for | believed her to be 
utterly invulnerable to either advice or sym 
pathy.” 

I was not satisfied with this well-acted ex 
planation. It was evident that there was som, 
mystery connected with the removal of my sig 
ter, Which was to remain a secret from ime. 
even suspected that it was not voluntary, bu 
had grown out of the searcely-disguised ant 
invincible dislike Which I had long known Lad; 
Madelaine to entertain toward her. All tha 
liad passed, therefore, only the more firmly de’ 
termined me not to yield. I could derive n, 
advantage from this concession to my sister’ 
pride, and of this she must be aware. I was, 
consequently, not without bope that this con. 
sideration on my part might, indeed, induce-he 
to unbend, and tu explain to me her real ine 
tives for so strange a resolution as that whie’ 
I had just heard attributed to her own free wil 
Judging from my own experience, I kı ew thá 
there were moments in whieh the heart Wa’ 
relieved by imparting its grief; might this ne 
be her case now, when she was on the eve t i 


‘do T hear the fair and fashionable Lady Dorn-; separat‘: from her family! The mystificatie 
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which I had detected irritated and disheaitened learted, you must surely also be aware of the 


me; I felt as though it involved a return of the cause of her sorrow. 
mental vassalaze that I loathed, and I pledged, 


e àA purely false deduction. Tonly know that 


myself to my own heart to be on this occasion she has succeeded in making her very name 


as firm as Adela herself. 

“You will accompany me, Sir James?” I 
said, suddenly, in a tone completely devoid of 
doubt. 

“I regret that it will be utterly impossible 
for me to do so,” answered my husband, in an 
accent as decided as my own, “and in that 
fact, my sweet Eveleen, lies the whole secret 
of my annoyance at your project.” 

uI thoug'i that you were an idle man, with 
no more serious business on hand than that of 
obliging your wile.” 

“Would that it were so; but that vile Irish 
affair ‘drags its slow length along,’ and will 
admit of no neglect on my part just at pres- 
ent.” 

“ Fortunately,” [said, eonsiderably provoked, 
“J am no coward. With my own maid, anda 
couple of men-servants, I shall be perfectly and 
correctly attended.” 

‘‘Eveleen,’’ exclaimed Sir James, “not for 
ten thousand worlds would I consent to such a 
scheme.” 

“You shall not be asked to do so,” said my 
mother; “1 will aceompany Lady Dornton.” 


He thanked her somewhat gravely, for he: 


evidently desired that the journey shotld be 
abandoned altogether. He complained of my 
coldness in leaving him to visit a sister who 
bad never shown me the slightest affection ; 
talked of the ungenial season, and my recent 
illness ; in short, tried all means of altering my 
resolution, but without effect. Had not my 
suspicions been aroused, he would probably 
have succeeded ; but, as it was, his multiplied 
objections only strengthened my purpose. My 
pride revolted when it whispered that, in some 
way or other, I had been made a dupe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


I pip not thoroughly recover my temper until 
{ found inyself in the earriage which was to con- 
vey my mother and myself to Putney. During 
the brief interval which had elapsed between 
makiug the arrangement and seeing it realized, 
sir James had exhausted himself in affection- 
ate attentions, whieh I received coldly and with 
suspicion ; for I at once discovered that he still 
entertained the hope of changing my resolution. 
I felf like a mariner about to explore an un- 
known shoal ; and I looked to my sister to sup- 
ply the sounding-line. 

Once in the carriage, even before we had Ieft 
the grounds, and while the touch of Dornton’s 
lips was still warm upon my cheek, I recovered 
my equanimity, and commenced a conversation 
with Lady Madelaine, by sincerely thanking her 
for the consideration which had induced her to 
-become my companion ; a eoncession to which 
I was the more sensible, as my husband had 
failed to emulate it. 

“Yon are unreasonable to expect so much, 
Eveleen,” she said in reply. “Men detest 
the lachrymosities of soi-disant broken-hearted 
young ladies; and Sir James, charming as he 
\s, Is nevertheless only mortal.” 

“But if Adela be, as you imply, broken- 


odi us to me; and that 1 shall rejoice when I 
know that she is safely housed at Glenfillan.” 

** How long ago was it, did you say, since she 
first made the reqnest ?” 

« Several months ; I really forget the precise 
period ; it was about the eommencenent of your 
illness.” 

“ At the time of my betrothal 1” 

“Somewhat later ; and it was to endeavor to 
make her hear reason, that I urged on your 
marriage, and left you so abruptly at Wood- 
ville. Itstead of proceeding at once to town, 
Lord Otterford and myself traveled to Rooks- 
ley, ill-affected as I was toward such a Jour 
ney ; and as I found that nothing but coercion - 
would enable me to overcome her wishes, and 
that I did not possess the slightest authonty 
over her, unless I condescended tv have re- 
course to force, we decided that she must be 
treated like an embryo-lunatic as she ts, and 
indulged in her whim until she herself wearies 
of it. Having come to this determination, Lord 
Otterford consented to remain a week at Rooks- 
ley, while Lady Flora and her amiable charge 
made their parting arrangements, in order that 
they might have his protection upon the road ; 
and, as their domestication in Grosvenor Square 
during the season was of course not to be 
thought of, we decided upon settling them at 
Putney until their departure for Scotland.” 

« You think, then, that it is a mere tempora- 
ry eaprice 1” : 

«J judge like a rational being, and cannot 
imagine otherwise.” 

“It is, at least, very singular,” I remarked, 
“that such an extraordinary circuistance 
should never have been mentioned to ine. 
Has no one, save youurself and Lord Otterford, 
been made acquainted with it 1” 

«You must have seen that it was known to 
Sir James.” 

“ Ah, true! it was evidently no secret to 
him; and may I ask if he favored your comph- 
ance with the wishes of my sister t” 

“Fle very properly declined to offer any 
opinion whatever upon the subject.” 

“« And Lord Otterford 1” 

“ Very naturally felt with, and for me; as did 
all the friends whem I considered it cxpedient 
to consult. It would, as a matter of course, 
have been named to you, had I not been anx- 
ious, during your illness, to save you from an- 
noyance of every description; and subsequently 
also, but that I thought it likely to throw a 
gloom over your meeting with your husband.” 

«How was it calculated to do this, and why 
should it produce such an effect!” I asked, 
earnestly. 

* On my honor, Lady Dornton, vous excédes 2" 
exclaimed my mother pettishly ; “ you catechise 
like the teacher of a Sunday-school, and seem 
to forget that my nerves are not made of iron. 
Pray let me sleep off the irritating effects of our 
abrupt and uninteresting dialogue. Believe me, 
your sister will soon convince yon that she 1s 
not worthy of snch a waste of words.” 

Of course I was silenced, for J still stood in 
too much awe of Lady Madelaine to brave he 
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displeasure ; and although I felt convinced that 
she only sought to avoid an explanation, I 
was, consequently, compelled to content myself 
throughout the remainder of the journey with 
the companionship of my own thoughts; for 
while we were upon the road, she perseveringly 
"ept, or affected to sleep ; and when we alight- 
ed, she flung herself into an attitude of languor 
which rendered her altogether unapproachable. 

Contrary to my expectations, Lady Madelaine 

‘d not drive at once to Putney, but ordered the 

arriage on to town; and as the dismantled 
nansion in Grosvenor Square was naturally 
ont of the question, we alighted at a fashionable, 
vut now nearly deserted hotel, whence a mes- 
senger was dispatched to inform my sister of 
our arrival, and our intention of visiting her on 
the morrow. 

When I awoke on the following morning, a 
feeling of positive sickness crept over me! 
How would Adela, indeed, receive my visit? 
and what was I about to learn? With my 
usual cowardice, I even began to regret that I 
had subjected myself to the trial; but, never- 
theless, I, after some time, found strength in 
my curiosity, and resolved to conceal my emo- 
tion from Lady Madelaine, lest she shauld take 
advantage of my folly, and compel me to return 
to Woodville unsatisfied. 

Having come to this doughty resolution, I 
took unusual interest in the adjustment of my 
plain but costly morning-dress, aware that there 
is a prestige about a labored toilet, which is 
never Without its effect upon the young. When 
this frivolous care was at length over, I amused 
myself by arranging in a small casket a few 
fashionable trinkets which I had selected as 
my marriage gitt to my sister; and I was still 
engaged in so doing, when Lady Madelaine en- 
tered the room. 

“For whom are you preparing those pres- 
ents?” she asked, as her eye fell upon the 
ornaments. 

“ For my sister.” 

“It is useless,” she said gravely ; “ Miss Til- 
den is too high-minded to fiñd pleasure in such 
toys: do not draw down an affront upon your- 
self.” 

« Surely I need apprehend no insult where I 
mean only kindness?” 

« Do as you will—take them in your hand ; 
vou will be the most proper judge of the expe- 

ncy of suggesting their acceptance.” 

I was already half convinced that it would be 
useless. I knew how easily my sister’s pride 
was roused ; and, with a sigh of regret, I silently 
consigned them once more to my dressing-case, 
and followed Lady Madelaine down stairs. 

Not a word passed between us, until we 
reached Putney. Iwas all dread, curiosity, and 
agitation, and in no mood for conversation ; 
while my mother had doubtlessly ler own 
memories to occupy her thoughts. 

Despite all the coldness with which she had 
treated me since we parted, my sister, when 
she entered the room on our arrival, was so 
pale, so wasted, and so changed, that I could 
not control my emotion, and the tears streamed 
from my eyes. 

“Are you weeping over me, Lady Dornton?” 
rhe asked calmly. ‘ You are fortunate if you 
Can aterd to weep for others.” 
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“ Oh, Adela, why have you urged Lady Mag. 
elaine to allow your banishment ?” I exclaimed, 
as I seized her hand; ‘J have but just learned 
the unWelcome news of this intended departure; 
and even now can scarcely credit that it is in 
compliance with your own wish.” 

‘Why should yon not believe it?” and as 
she spoke, she seated herself quietly beside me; 
* you arc not ignorant that the human heart is 
subject to extraordinary changes.” 

I felt the point of the remark, and my cheek 
flushed. Lady Madelaine, who saw that I was 
hurt, addressed some commonplace observa- 
tion to my sister, who made a brief reply, anc 
a pause to me more painful than even the most 
bitter sarcasm ensued. I conld not speak. 
Adela sat in silence, as if awaiting the purport 
of a visit which she had evidently not desired ; 
and my mother threw herself back upon her 
sofa, and closed her eyes. The spell was at 
length, however, broken by Lady Madelaine her- 
self, who, wearied by the constraint to which 
she had for amoment submitied, suddenly rose, 
declaring that she had sume directions to give 
to Lady Flora. 

This was, as I thought, the crisis of my fate. 
I was dying to interrogate Adela, and trembling 
at the idea of being questioned in iny turn. 

We were no sooner alone than my sister 
turnec upon me a long and searching look 
which seemed to penetrate my very heart. 

“ Are you happy ?” she asked abruptly. 

“T have submitted to circuinstances, and my 
reason tells me to deduce what profit I may 
from my submission.’ 

‘* Answer me more frankly—are you happy ?” 

‘ Yes—almost—at least Iam not otherwise.” 

‘Sir James luves you then?” 

“Devotedly ; of that, at least, I] am con 
vinced.” 

“« And you?” 

“Me !—I—” 

« Why do you hesitate? Does not the hus: 
band whom you have chosen appear to justify 
your affection ?” 

I was perfectly unprepared for such an attack 
as this, and knew not with what arms to repel 
it. The difficulty roused my temper, and anger 
lent me courage. Not only did ] acknowledge 
the love which I believed that I felt for Dorn- 
ton, but I exaggerated his good qualities, and 
the devotion and self-abnegation which he had 
displayed in the indulgence of all my tastes and 
Wishes. I was almost cloquent. 

“Spare me the details of his perfections,” 
said my sister impatiently, when I at length 
paused for breath; ‘* you are excusable. More- 
over, my opinion is already formed.” 

Again we were silent. My eyes were rivet- 
ed upon the floor, while my sister's wandered 
over the apartment, evidently unconscivus of 
every object on Which they looked. I was in 
agony. The opportunity which I had offered 
to her sarcasms was so tempting that I every, 
instant anticipated she would overwhelm me 
by some bitter allusion to Devereux, it was, 
therefore, necessary that I should take advan- 
tage of her silence, in order to prevent it; aod 
I compelled myself to make the effort. 

«My dear Adela,” I said, * we are for a mo 
ment alone; we may soon be disturbed ; da not, 
then, think me ab:upt i, Wiithuul lurthe: pree 
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face, 1 beg of you to relieve me from a painful 
suspicion. Explain to me, I entreat, the true 
reason of this exile to which you are about to 
be condemned. Can it be that our mother has 
compelled you to it ?” | 

“Our mother!” she exclaimed scornfully. 
“ Do you indeed so utterly misunderstand me 
as to believe that I shall ever act upon com- 
pulsion ?” 

“J do not misunderstand you, Adela; but I, 
know that even the strongest resolutions are , 
sometimes rendered nugatory by a will still 
more absolute.” 

“Ha! you imagined that such was my 
case.” 

“I did.” 

“« You reasoned upon your own experience ; 
nothing could be more natural. Nevertheless, 
you were wrong, as you will ever be when you 
try my actions by the same test. Lady Mad- 
elaine has employed no authority to induce 
what you have somewhat romantically termed 
my ‘exile ;’ on the contrary, I decided on the 
step which I am about to take at the moment 
when your life was considered to be in immi- 
nent danger, and when, consequently, my de- 
termined estrangement from my mother would 
have rendered her morally, if not actually, 
childless ; and her remonstrances were compar: 
atively vehement.” 

“Iam lost in wonder !” I said dejectedly ; 
“how unjust have I been in accusing Lady 
Madelaine of the sacrifice to which you have 
wilfully consigned yourself.” 

“ There are sacrifices of all kinds,” was the 
reply ; “that which I have made is assuredly 
not the contemplated sojourn in Scotland.” 

“ Can Í, in any way, or by any exertion, in- 
duce you to abandon your design?” 

“6 No.” 

© l seem to be surrounded by mystery. Oh, 
Adela, I beseech you—” 

“To do what? To explain to you my mo- 
tives? Never. My secret is my own, and 
Shall remain so, until—in short, in my turn, I 
entreat you to respect it—Learn it when you 
will, you must repent the knowledge.” 

“ Be it what it may,” I retorted vehemently, 
“I condemn it. You have overrated your 
strength. The existence which, as a girl, 
was tolerable and even pleasant, will, at your 
present age, wither you by its hopeless mo- 
notony.” 

“I should have judged so once; but Í then 
mistook my true means of happiness.” 

“ Happiness! Do you hope to find it at Glen- 
fillan 7” 

“I shall find what I seek; the only benefit 
which can henceforward avail me.” 

The words of my sister were so obscure, 
that they only increased my curiosity. I re- 
doubled my efforts to induce her to confide in 
me, but she was impenetrable, and at length 
lost her temper. 

“You are indelicate, Eveleen,” she said, 
haughitily ; ‘why do you harass me with en- 
tredties, When I have declared that they will be 
anavailing ?” . 

_“ I will do so no longer, since you do not con- 
gider me worthy of your confidence ; but let me 
at least entreat you notto take so serious a step 
without carnestly considerirg what may, and 
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indeed must be its effect upon the whole o 
your future life. You know nothing of the 
world, or of its pleasures ; you are ignorant of 
the happiness of loving and being beloved, 
Save in thecry—and remember what bright 
visions you used to evoke—”’ 

“Enough!” she said sternly; “I want no 
advice; and even were it otherwise, you are 
the last person to whom I should apply for 
counsel.” 

As all my expressions had been affectionate 
as well as earnest, I felt offended by the tone 
Which my sister had assumed; and had not 
Lady Madelaine at that precise moment re- 
turned, accompanied by the happy Lady Flora, 
who walked into the room as though she were 
already treading upon heather, I fear this so 
much desired interview with my sister would 
have terminated in anger on both sides. Our 
mutual agitation did not escape my mother, and 
she appeared uneasy aud irresolute, when I rose, 
and proposed that we should return to town. 
She offered no opposition, however, and with a 
cold embrage, and hearts more. estranged than 
ever, Adela and I parted. 

We had no sooner left the villa than Lady 
Madelaine, with an anxiety which she vainly 
strove to conceal, hastened to inquire what 
could be the nature of the conversation which 
I had held with my sister, and by which we had 
both evidently been so much moved ; I told her 
frankly. 

“Why did you persist in so thankless an “n- 
terference ?”” she asked, impatiently; ‘pray, 
permit Miss Tilden to make herself ridiculous 
in her own way, since she has determined to 
do so. Setting aside the consideration that 
your fortune may, hereafter, be greatly bene- 
fited by her obstinacy, there are a thousand 
other reasons which must make her wrong- 
headedness advantageous to you. Do you not 
yet understand that your sister’s disposition. 
tastes, and prejudices are all calculated to an- 
noy and injure you, were you to mix in the 
same society? I will even warn you, more- 
over, that private conversations, such as this 
for which lately you were so eager, and which 
has only tended to wound and exasperate your 
feelings, can conduce to no favorable result; 
and are only calculated to produce very dis- 
agreeable effects. You will be wise to avoid 
them for the future, whenever you are flung 
together, and to make the most of the brilliant 
position you have secured, without troubling 
yourself with the sickly fancies of an ungracious 
girl.” 

I was quite in the mood to believe that she 
was right; and I accordingly pledged myself to 
follow her advice, and to leave Adela to her dis- 
content. The alternative was, at least, aneasy 
one; and the rapture of Sir James on my re- 
turn to Woodville assisted me wonderfully in 
the effort. 

It was really, therefore, from curiosity at the 
moment, and not from any lingering remnant 
of affection, that I one day inquired what had 
become of Devereux; and as a proof of the 
perfect composure with which I was able to 
put the question, I addressed it to my husband, 
who, with the tact and taSte which did him 
honor, answered as calmly as myself. He nas 
just obtained promotion in his regiment, and 
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vas extremely zealous in his military daties, 
tu tue great edification of Sir Herbert, and the 
amusement of his mother. I recerved the in- 
telligence euldly enaugh, for T still felt sath. 
eient interest in him to be piqued by his marked 
and studious negicet; and to expericuce a little 
bitterness at the thonght that his love fur me 
had been superseded hy the poor vanity of 
rising in his profession. Nevertheless, | re- 
diced to perceive that it did not affect my 
feelings; and my heart bounded as it whispered 
tbat 1 conquered a weakness, for which his 
tickleness now made me blush. 

His ficklencss! How amusing are the one- 
sided judgments of those Who will only sce one 
phase of a question? IT accused Devereux of 
tickleness—I who had becoine the wife of an- 
other man, and, moreover, ofthe very man whom 
I had long professed alike to dislike and to de- 
spise. I knew that Lady Madelaine had closed 
her doors against him, and I was still her guest; 
and yet | accused Deverenx of fickleness, even 
after I had parted from him with an injunction to 
furget me, which my marriage lad .since ren- 
dered imperative. 

A few weeks after our return to Woodville, 
Lady Madelaine and Lord Otterford proceeded 
to town, in order to expedite the departure of 
Lady Flora and my sister; but on this ocea- 
sion, I made no proposal to bear them compa- 
ny. On the contrary, when my mother in- 
quired my intention on the subject, I declared 
my distaste te another interview with Adela. 
And as Sir James had thoroughly reasoned and 
rallied me aut of all iny suspicions of mystifi- 
cation, and declared his willingness to remain 
at Woodville until I should desire to follow my 
mother, I saw her depart with thankfulness 
that so ungracions a task was spared to me. 

A fortnight flew rapidly by. Sir James was 
all animation and annability, and exerted him- 
self as strenuously for my amusement as though 
he lived to no other purpose. I began to ex- 
onerate my mother, and to believe that she had 
guided me aright; but, nevertheless, I occa- 
sionally sighed fur a wider field of action; nor, 
as l had reason to suspect, was Dornton alto- 
gether indifferent to the same advantage. He 
never addressed a compliment to mic, and he 
Was not sparing of them, but it termiuated by 
an assurauce of the effect which I should pro- 
duce in town, or an expression of curiosity as 
to how the rivalry of my beauty—and such 
beauty—would be borne by the Jlasees belles of 
the last two seasons. At length on one occa- 
sion, I ventured to say tunidly— 

“Why should we not essay the experi- 
ment?” 

« Are ynu serious, Eveleen?” 

“ Pourquoi pas? I imagine that we cannot 
remain at Woodville farever.” 

“Iam glad that you have made the observa- 
tion, dearest,” replied Dornton, eagerly; “1 
will confess to you that itis irksome ta me. Tu 
shart, it is not kome. We have not yet tasted 
the delights of home, Fveleen.” 

“You are right. We will only remain in 
Grosvenor Square while we deeide upon a 
house ; and then, Sir James, we will assert our 
independence and emancipate ourselves.” 

“« Adnurably decided! And when shall we 
put our project into execution 2” 
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“ Now—this moment, if you wish it.” 
“Nay, nay, not so fast,” laughed Dornton 
‘we must first acquaint Lady Madelaine witt 
our intention, and name to her the precise day 

on which she may expect us.” 

“So be it. Let me see—this is Saturday. 
Tell her that we will be with her on Thurs- 
day.” 

“Suffer me to snggest an amendment, and 
(o propose that we shoul! say Friday; nat 
that we will leave Woodville the later, but 
we may make two days of the journey. I can- 
not bear that you should arrive in town, pale 
and warn with fatigue. Will you oblige ine in 
this 2" J 

] eould not reasonably object, and it was con- 
sequently so arranged. We made our few 
parting visits in the neighborhood ; and on the 
Thursday, at noun, bade farewell to the scene 
of our honeymoon. I was not, however, in- 
elined to be sentimental on that subject. Lon 
don was before me, with the admiration of the 
men and the envy of the women. Visions of 
splendor and triumph rose brightly in the dis- 
tance; I was about to cominence a new life. I 
undoubtedly talked an infinity of nonsense on 
the subject of the future; but Sir James was 
too well-bred to allow me ta suspeet that he 
perceived it. How differently did I now per- 
form the jonrney, which, when I had been ac- 
companied by my mother, was full of tediousness 
and ennui. | only wonder, when I look back, 
how my spirits sustained theniselves through- 
ont so many hours without flagging for an ins 
stant. Dornton looked at me in astonishment. 
He had never before seen me in such a mood; 
and he was evidently pleased by my animation, 
and the effect whieh it produced upon my ap- 
pearance. Nevertheless, at the conclusion of 
the day's journey, I congratulated myself upon 
the prudence and forethought of my hushand, 
for ] was fairly exhausted hy my exertions; 
and while Sur James was still depreeating the in- 
sufticiency of the arrangements which had beea 
made for my accommodation, I tell asleep, only 
to renew in my dreams the bright fancies that 
had sustained me throughout the day. 


Se ee 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tue period of marriage is the one great epach 
of a woman's life. ‘It is a condensation ot 
courteous deceit and flattering promise, which 
require mouths, and sometimes even years, to 
annihilate their effects. Custom has ordained 
that every man should commence his wedded 
eareer by a tissue of selfabnegation and devo- 
tedness, of Which the sex is utterly incapable 
far any length of time; while the world, never 
slow to claim its share in any glozing cheat, 
helps on the illusion of the bride by a spreies 
of general and gracious worship, which, Just as 
it wanes lo a elose, has become necessary to 
the happiness of its idol, who seldom fails to 
discover, amid the intoxication of the incense, 
that its fumes are directed elsewhere. Custom 
has timed the duration of the sacrifice; and 


when, at the close of the given periad, the bride 


has degenerated into the wile, the prestige 
ceases—the married daime is no longer 1aere 


than a mere unit in the great sum total of the 
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wor’d, and she is quietly handed down from her 
pedestal to make way tor a new victim. 

These are trite truths; but they, neverthe- 
less, deserve more and deeper reflection than 
are commonly accorded to them. How many 
women, during their period of courtship, stop 
short in all their anticipations of the future, at 
the indulgences, and triumphs, and congratula- 
«ons Of the honeymoon? How many wilfully 
close their eyes to the long years which are to 
suceeed it? Itis the fashion to smile, and nod, 
and felicitate the poor, inexperienced, self-de- 
luded girl who is about to commit matrimony, 
however ill-advised her selection may appear to 
her acquaintance. Beyond the pale of her own 
family, it is rare indeed that she possesses one 
friend gifted with sufficient moral courage to 
bid her pause. She might find a warning against 
any other imprudenee ; but who would counsel 
an acquaintance not to marry? <A marriage is 
a feast for the idle gossipry of the cirele in 
Which it takes place, and what trifler would 
destroy its own aliment for so puerile a reason 
as that of urging prudence upan the party from 
whom it is to be derived? We have no right 
to expect so Utopian a sacrifice fram the but- 
terflies who, as they cannot live without sun- 
shine, so they care little whence it comes; and 
the effeet of all this folly and false feeling is 
fatal to its object, who has neither opportunity 
nor inclination to reeollect that the smjling flat- 
terers, who seek only their own amusement in 
an event which must affect the after-happiness 
of her whole life, would, although they gladly 
participate in the festivities of the marriage 
feast, not waste one hour of their own exist- 
ence in sharing her sorrows or her tears. 

[ have often thought that marriage resembled 
a sky-rocket. How brilliantly and aspiringly it 
conimenuces, grasping another element in its 
ascent, as though this flat, dull earth could not 
content its aspirations, nor afford space for its 
display ; then how dazzlingly it blazes for a 
moment; and, that moment past, how, one by 
one, its starlike fires go out, until at length, 
down-tumbling, dark, and dangerous, falls back 
all that is left of the false meteor, a few float- 
ing ashes and a smoking stick. 

Perhaps it is well that young people should 
not look so gravely upon realities as their el- 
ders, for they naturally hunger and thirst for 
the pleasant things of the world, and might turn 
aWay with disgust at its very threshold, were 
they at once to lift the covers of the tempting 
banquet spread out before them, and discover 
that, as at the table of the Barmecide, they 
were bidden to a feast of empty dishes. I am 
Only quarreling with those who unnecessarily 
deepen their delusion, and thus render their 
after-experience more bitter. 

In my case I had certainly been spared all 
idle and anticipatory coniments. I had com- 
pleted a sacritice, not volunteered a folly ; but 
I was not doomed to escape the after-delusion 
to which I have alluded. Every bride, situated 
as I was in the world, must necessarily com- 
mence her roarried career brilliantly; and, 
morcover, the novelty of my position, the com- 
parative freedom of action, the feeling, or the 
belief that I was beloved, the natural clinging- 
ness of my disposition, the chimera of indepen- 
dence, and the consciousness of increased im- 
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portance, all naturally tendeu to impress me 
favorably toward the individual to whom I was 
indebted tor these advantages. Dornton, more- 
over, Was beside me, anticipating every thought 
and wish, and blending his own image with 
every picture of iny newly-awakened fancy. 

l have said how patiently he encouraged my 
wild, and, no doubt, unreasonable anticipations, 
and I was grateful to him for his show of sym- 
pathy in my feelings; to me such sympathy 
was as new as it was welcome. Herein, at 
least, he had an advantage over Devereux, who 
had possessed no opportunity of displaying a 
similar deference io my tastes and wishes; 
and this fact, conpled with the consciousness 
that all farther straggle was useless, now that 
I was irrevocably his wife, helped the cause ot 
Sir James better than a score of arguments. 
I had been cowed and crossed so long, that I 
panted to be free and to be happy; and, as I 
had not yet heard the clanking of the fetters 
which I had so lately assisted to rivet, so I 
willingly nursed myself in the belief that the 
burden would be light, and might even prove 
ultimately rather a pleasure than a trammel, 
In short, who cannot guess the hopes and the 
feelings of a weak and vain young heart, pant- 
ing for admiration and for liberty ? 

lt was dusk in the evening of the second day 
after our departure from Woodville, when we 
reached town; the lamps were already lighted, 
and the tall dark avenues of houses appeared 
gigantic in the closing light. I leaned eagerly 
from the window of the carriage, and inhaled 
the murky atmosphere with delight. This was 
to be the arena of my conquests, the theatre of 
my triumphs. My heart bounded with delight. 
Suddenly the carriage stopped, and Sir James 
sprang out and lifted me with great care into 
the house, whose open door seemed to invite 
our entranee; but in the hall I paused, for I 
did not recognize the objeets before me. Strange 
servants, in a livery whieh was not familiar to 
me, were busied in receiving us, and the stair- 
ease toward which Dornton led me was equal- 
ly unknown. 

‘¢ Where are we ?” I asked, anxiously ; ‘and 
why do we not go at once to my mother’s?” 

“We are at home, sweet love, and Lady Ma- 
delaine is here, waiting to welcome you.” 

Never was surprise more pleasant. I press- 
ed the hand of my husband tenderly in my own ; 
and although my lips were silent, he could read 
my thanks in the look which I turned upon hin. 
One cause, at least, of his long absenee from 
Woodville was explained, and a portion of the 
time had been spent in my service. 

When the doors of the drawing-room were 
flung back to give us entrance, a flood ot 
light inundated the stairease, while, instantly 
that we were announced, Lady Madelaine ap- 
peared upon the threshold, superbly dressed 
and radiant with smiles ; and in her suite ap- 
peared all such of her friends as she was anx- 
ious should extend their countenance to myself. 
The whole party were in full dress, and, as I 
glanced rapidly around me, a blush of annoy- 
ance rose to my cheek when I remembered my 
own traveling costume. I was not long sufer 
ed, however, to experience this mortification, 
for before Sir James had made the tour of the 
room, and replied to the greeting of the guests, 
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My mother approached me, and, with a mean- 
ing smile. offered to do the honurs of my house 
while I went to my room to remove my bonnet 
and shawl. I obeyed without comment, happy 
to escape from a scene in which I must have 
appeared like a dark spot in a sea of light, 
When, guided by a comely-looking housekeeper 
and attended by Joséphine, I soon found myself 
in a charming dressing-room, which seemed to 
have been furnished by the hands of fairies, it 
Was so fresh, so gay, and so luxurious in its 
arrangements. Nor did I find less pleasure in 
contemplating half a dozen exquisite dresses, 
temptingly spread forth to await my selection, 
and a case of magnificent diamonds, which the 
housekeeper reverently informed me were the 
family jewels of the Dorntons, reset under the 
superintendence of Lady Madelaine, and which 
her ladyship particularly requested rne to wear 
on that evening. 

I was enchanted! I think that Cinderella 
must have had very similar feelings after the 
arrival of her beneficent godmothcr, on the oc- 
casion of the ball given hy the prinee. 

I could have amnsed myself very pleasantly 
for an hour in examining my new possessions, 
but Joséphine reminded me of the expectant 
guests, and J forthwith commenced my some- 
what elaborate toilet. In a short time my 
glass reflected a face and figure which I 
conteniplated with considerable complacency. 
Never had I been so magnificently attired. 
Blazing with jewels, clad in white silk brocade, 
richly flowered, and wearing rouge for the first 
time, J was enraptured at the effeet which I was 
about to produce, and this feeling alone gave 
me courage to tear myself away from the 
friendly mirrur. All memory, all regret, were 
absorbed by vanity; at that moment, the pres- 
ent sufficed to satisfy my heart. 

When I entered the drawing-room, J] was 
greeted by that low and flattering murmur which 
outweighs a score of compliments, and never 
fails to convince a woman of the exact extent 
of her personal advantages. Sir James ad- 
vanced to meet me with eyes beaming with 
proud delight; and I was too well pleased with 
myself not to be equally so with him. It was 
through his agency that I had achieved this 
triumph ; and, as a natural consequence, he be- 
came to me an object of increasing interest and 
consideration. The dinner was recherché in the 
extreme ; and as, for the first time, J] presided 
at my own table, J felt that I was at length 
independent of the shackles under which I had 
so long writhed. All the conversation around 
me turned on the various engagements of the 
different indtviduals—on the necessity of my 
immediate presentation at court on my mar- 
riage—on the situation of my opera-box and 
the importance of securing a ticket for the ball 
of the beautiful Duchess of D , Which was 
to take place ina fortnight. I was surrounded 
by assurances of the admiration and envy which 
I was certain to excite Inthe court circle—to 
all of which Sir James listened with evident 
gratification 

Our parly separated at an early hour, for 
several of the guests had sacrificea other en- 
gagements in order to assist Lady Madelaine in 
welcoming me to my new home; and all were 
expected elsewhere in the course of the night. 
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Gratified as I had been, I was, nevertheless, not 
sorry to see them depart; for I was fatigued 
from excitement and exertion; and although 
my mother lingered to the last, in order to 
receive my acknowledgments for the very 
effective assistance which she had rendered to 
Dornton, and the expression of my satisfaction 
at the arrangements which had been made for 
my reeeption, both of which I tendered freely 
and earnestly, she also departed in her turn, and 
] again found myself tete-a-téte with my husband. 

My heart was overflowing with happiness, 
and I poured forth my thanks to Sir James with 
an energy for which he was evidently not pre- 
pared, and which appeared tò produce a great 
effect upon him. 

“ You do not then regret, Eveleen,” he said, 
“that you have been induced to intrust your 
happiness to my keeping ?” 

“I were indeed ungrateful to do so?!” I re- 
plied. ‘And so you were really thinking of me, 
and of my gratification, during your absence 
from Woodville?” 

“« Was it not aduty, as wellas a delight?” 

“ Oh, not a word of duty,” I exelaimed laugh- 
ing. ‘It is too chilling a consideration for sueh 
a moment as this—a blight upon the flowers- 
a shadow over the sun.” 

“And yet your duties will be light, my sweet 
wife ; all I ask is to see you happy, fashionable, 
and idolized; and all this is in your own 
power.” 

Nothing could he more charming. And at 
the close of this litle dialogue, we proeceded 
matrimonially, arm in arm, to explore our new 
habitation. Even accustomed as I had been, 
from my childhood, to taste and luxury, I 
was compelled to admit that I had seen nothing 
to compare with the residence of which I had 
become the mistress. The golden wand of 
wealth had been guided by the hand of elegance; 
and there was repose as well as splendor in all 
around me. 

Those were the palmy days of boudoirs, and 
mine was perfect. Lady Madelaine had excel- 
ied herself. Her egotism had placed me in a 
perilous position ; and it was necessary to daz- 
zle and amuse me, in order to blind me to the 
fact. She eould not have succeeded better. 
Admirable tacticiaa as she was, she was well 
aware that I could be led through my vanity 
alone to forget, or at least to forgive, the past; 
and she acted upon that conviction. All as- 
sumption of authority was laid aside ; she coun- 
seled and assisted, but never eontrolled me. 
I was plunged suddenly into a vortex of dissi- 
pation. My presentation took place under the 
most flattering circumstances; the queen con- 
descended to congratulate me on my marriage, 
and the princesses on my recovery. At the 
balt of the Duchess of D , I walked a minuet 
with the Prince of Wales ; and on the following 
day the journals teemed with descriptions of 
my dress, my grace, and my fashion. All Lon- 
don left their names at my door; and no enter- 
tainment was considered perfect at which I 
Was not present. My box at the opera was the 
resort of all that was great and gifted in the 
capital; even royalty itself was my frequent 
guest. Poets were eloquent in my praise ; and 
politicians forbore to argue when I smiled. I 
had not a moment unoccupied; not a moment 
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for a calm and rational survey of those serious 
duties, and that awful responsibility, which I 
had taken upon me. I was a mere feather on 
the summer breath of the world, wafted hither 
and thither s; the current of every idle fancy, 
and every puerile ambition. More than once I 
had listened, not only to the accents of flattery, 
but even to the withering words of passion ; 
but they had passed by me unheeded, and with- 
out quickening a single pulse. Herein, at least, 
I played an equal game with the world, for I 
was simply living in myself, and for myself, and 
nad no sentiment to bestow on others. 


Dornton, meanwhile, was the very model of 


a high-bred husband. Ever ready to second 
me iu any scheme of pleasure or expense ; ever 
willing to share in my amusements, and equally 
satisfied to seek his own when I did not require 
his attendance, he was never either negligent 
or intrusive; while his undoubted fashion and 
unequivocal popularity, flattered my vanity, and 
satisfied my self-love. 

So passed the season; and, on the invitation 
of Lady Madelaine, we proceeded to spend a 
couple of inonths at Rooksley, which, since the 
departure of my sister and her guardian, had 
resuincd al] its wonted elegance. Ihave since 
thought that my mother urged this arrange- 
ment in order to convince herself that I had 
thoroughly conquered my passion for Devereux. 
Be that as it may, however, it is certain that it 
Was not without emotion I once more found 
myself amid scenes so familiar to me, and so 
redolent alike of happy and painful recollections, 
Nevertheless, I can truly assert that my first 
memory was of my sister. How utterly had the 
giddy round of pleasure obliterated her image 
from my mind! I had, indeed, been informed 
casually by Lady Madelaine, that she had arrived 
éafely at Glenfillan, and expressed her perfect 
satisfaction at the realization of her project: 
but this was all that I knew, or had cared to 
know ; and it was only on my arrival at Rooks- 


ley, when I was endeavoring, hy the repose of 


an hour, to overcome the fatigue of my journey 
from town, that I remembered, and dwelt upon 
her faaed look, and the hollow cough which, 
despite her efforts to suppress it, had escaped 
her several times during our last brief in- 
terview. My reflections were, however, very 
slightly tinged with self-reproach. Adela’s 
estrangement had been her own work ; she was 
self-exiled from her family; she had not ad- 
dressed one letter to me since her arrival in 
Scotland; and if I had been equally silent, I 
felt that l had only to revert to my last attempt 
at correspondence with her, in order at once to 
find my justification. 

Of Devereux I searcely thought at all; and 
in the dignity of my new character I even tried 
to smile at the folly of my girlish fancy. Iwas 
not prepared to comprehend that the lingering 
and most happy effects of that fancy, hail been 
to render me insensible to the dangerous 
homage of less scrupulous admirers. Such a 
Suspicion never crossed my mind. I never 
dreamed of iooking beyond my own will for my 
strength. 

A fatal error, fatally expiated ! 


_—— 


enx. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


DovustLessty Lady Madelaine was satisfied 
with the success of the test to which she had 
subjected me, when, at the close of a fortnight, 
she found me as exacting, as self-centered, and 
as indifferent as usual; for, on descending to 
dinner on the termination of that period, she 


congratulated Lord Otterford, in iny presence, 


on the promotion of his nephew, who had just 
obtained a company in his regiment; and as 
she did so, I felt that her eyes were fixed stead- 
ily upon my face. Sooth to say, this informa- 
tion interested me but little: I believed that the 
world had done its work upon me, and that I 


was no longer the fond and feeble girl I had 


once been; while so long a time had elapsed 


since we parted, that I was careless on the sub- 
ject of meeting him again, 


I imagined the 
wound in my heart to be healed; I knew not 


that it was yet too freshly scarred to be safely 


handled. 
Resolved therefore to parade my indifference 


—and was not this affectation enough of itself 
Lo teach me the necessity of caution !—lI raised 
my head from the beads which I was string- 


ing, and said with a polite smile, ‘“‘ Suffer me, 
my lord, to add my congratulations to those 
of my mother, on the subject of Colonel Dever- 
Sir Herbert must be enchanted.” Lady 
Madelaine glanced triumphantly at her husband ; 
but I suspect that he was less easily convinced 


than herself upon the subject of my present feel- 
ings. 
ancholy death, he had occasionally given way 
to fits of depression, which I never failed to at- 


From the period of Emily Vernon’s mel- 


tribute to his memory ofthe past; and ìt is pro- 


bable that experience of the power of a real pas- 


sion had taught him more rightly to appreciate 
my self-delusion. He had sacrificed his hetter 
feelings to the wealth he wanted ; I had buried 
mine under the rose-leaves of vanity, and 
the glittering pall of dissipation and frivolity. 
Wretched alternatives both; the one as ineffect- 
ive as the other, when divested of the prestige 
of novelty. 

The first dinner-bell had rung, and I was still 
lingering in the drawing-room in order to finish 
the bracelet which had been the occupation of 
my morning (andin which Lady Madelaine had, 
to my great surprise, evinced so extraordinary 
an interest that she remained beside me to wit- 
ness its completion), when the door suddenly 
opened, and Colonel Devereux was announced. 
The abruptness of his entrance threw ine off 
my guard, and I uttered a faint scream, and 
suffered the coral beads to scatter themselves 
over the carpet. My mother, by whom he was 
evidently expected, skilfully covered the acci- 
dent by receiving him with flattering felicita- 
tions, to which, however, he replied in a brief 
and agitated manner. Compelled, at length, to 
approach me, he faltered out a few words of 
which I could not seize the sense, and which he 
did not, in all probability, himself coinprehend ; 
bowed low without raising his eyes, and then 
turned abruptly to shake hands with Lord Otter- 
ford, who had not risen from his chair; and who 
did not appear altogether satisfied of the expe- 
diency of my mother’s present experiments. 

Gradually, however, he recovered his gaicty, 
and overwhelmed his nephew with questions, 
td which the latter replied “ yes” and * no” with 
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apparent unconsciousness of his own ulterance, 
and occasivnally in the wrong places; as for 
me, 1 affected to be diligently collecting the 
beads which had fallen, glad to escape, on so 
innocent a pretext, the searching glances of 
Lady Madelaine. Nothing was wanting to ren- 
der the whole scene insupportahle, but the 
presence of Sir James; and five minutes after- 
ward he entered the room with his gun in his 
hand, to apologize for his delay, and to give us 
an accuunt of bis prowess. 

'I saw at once that lie was prepared for the 
presence of Devereux, for he did not even at- 
tempt to affect surprise, but met hiin with an 
extended hand, and a bland smile, as though he 
were the tndividual of all others who was most 
Welcume at this moment. The feeling was, 
.aowever, uot reciprocal. Devereux, indeed, 
took the proffered hand, out his repugnance was 
almost visible, and his coldness beyond mis- 
take. 

Affecting not to perceive the chilliness of our 
new guest, Sir James persisted in lavishing 
upon him the most flattering atlentions; after 
Which he turned to me, expressed his over- 
powering uneasiness at my paleness, and im- 
plored me to be mure careful of myself, lest I 
shonld bring on a relapse of my illness. All 
this unnecessary parade of anxiety was torture 
to me, for at that particular moment I would 
have given a year of life tu have become invisi- 
ble upon his entrance. I felt at once that my 
Imagined indifference to Devereux had van- 
ished like an icicle in the sunshine, when he 
Was again actually in my presence. 

He was surrounded by an atmosphere of fond 
and pleasant memories. I saw hiin the same, in- 
deed, whom I had loved, but increased in inanly 
beauty, grace, and self-possession. The world 
had done its work lovingly upon him, and the 
period of our separation liad been to him one of 
beth moral and physical gain. I had reason to 
believe that such had also been the case with 
myself; and, even then, when I ought to have 
hoped that, like me, he had found an alternative 
for lis early passion, and would now meet me 
with indifference, [felt ny heart beating proudly 
with the conviction that, once more thrown into 
contact with me, it was at least improbable that 
he should du so. 

I had never before seriously remembered that 
Sir Janes Dornton, handsome and high-bred as 
he undoubtedly was, had nevertheless number- 
ed forty summers! It wasan untoward moment 
to register the fact. Fortunately for all parties, 
Lord Otterfurd, to whom the ceremony of dinner 
had become by no means unimportant, reminded 
us thal the second bell would ring in a few ino- 
ments, and that we were still unprepared for the 
summons. 

I had risen from my seat before the words left 
his lips, anxious to escape, and to find myself 
alone for an instant. I did not comprehend the 
revolution Which the mere presence of Devereux 
had wrought in my feelings toward both myself 
and my husband; nor did [ understand the mean- 
ing of his own manner. That he was embar- 
rassed was sufficieutly evident ; for not only had 
he not addressed to me one intelligible word— 
(hat I could readily have forgiven him—bat I 
had not even detected one look turned toward 
ine. What did this fact impiv! Did he fea: 
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my power over him? Or, did he seek to snu 
me that my iufluence was at an end? 

I tried tv hope that the latter might he the 
case. I tried to hope so, but I did not: my 
vanity would tolerate no such wish—no such 
credence. My principle and my woman-pride 
were at war. ‘The one was built up on expendi- 
ency, and the other wroughtand throbbed through 
every pulse of my being; I could nat even de- 
ceive myself as to the result of my mental strug- 
gle. I did not: but as Joséphine arranged my 
hair, and expatiated upon the * superbe beauté” or 
Colonel Devereux, I vowed to myself to main- 
tain, not only my dignity as a married woman, 
but also the supremacy ol my attractions, by once 
more bringing my old suitor tomy feet—of course 
in all honesty and honor. As a lover, J could 
consider him no more: hut I could not brosk 
that he should vow to another woman the alle- 
giance which had been mine. I remembered 
Lord Otterford hefore his marriage, and during 
the life of my father. Neither Lady Madelaine 
nor Sir James had seen cause for blame in the 
bond of admiring and devoted friendship which 
had united them. Neither Lady Madelaine 
nor Sir James, ct pour cause, could demur to the 
existence of a similar tic between myself and 
Devereux. 

The argument was specious—hut, conld any 
one have read my heart, and asked me what 
indeed it was which I proposed to myself in 
this compromise with my conscience, I am 
quite sure that | could have given no rational 
reply. In short, I did not ¢enture ta look, into 
the future. I forgot how weakly and unwor- 
thily I had behaved to the man whom I was 
still plotting to enslave and to secure as the 
victim of my vanity ; and I placed my mother's 
example before me, as the screen which was to 
be niy protection from the animadversions of 
the world, and the reproaches of my own con- 
science. 

1 profited by the previous delay to remain in 
my dressing-room for several minutes after the 
second bell had rnng ,; and nearly cxhansted the 
patience of Joséphine by the caprice which ł 
exhibted with regard to my toilet. We had 
lived so utterly en famille since our arrival « 
Rouksley, that I had become somewhat neg 
gent upon this point; and the soubrette Was vet 
prepared for so sudden a demonstration as Intl 
with which I new favored her. At length, bow- 
ever, all was arranged tu iny satisfaction. ‘Iie 
affectation of simplicity which [ liad judged t 
expedient to exhibit, was skilfully cateulated 
and displayed the quiet consciousness ol a 
beauty which required no assistance. I ware 
neither rouge nur ornaments. I knew tha’ 
Lady Madelaine dared not risk so extreme a 
step; and thus the diplumacy of the dressing 
room was pericct, and all rivalry rendered sn 
possible between the heauty in her first devel 
opmeni, and the beaaty on the wane. 

How often tad I promised myself this practi 
cal trinmph; and how much would it be en 
hanced on this occasion, by the fact that Dev 
ereux Would be present to institute the compat- 
ison. Fora moment I almost forgot the ein 
barassment of my position. 

When I entered the drawing-room, Lady 
Madelaine alone was seated. The gentleinre 
were collected in a group, discussing suime 
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question of politics, or sporting. 
as Į appeared. Sir James was gradually slack- 
ening i the extreme gallantry of his attentions, 
although still affecting marked courtesy and af- 
fection. 

«I am glad that you are at last arrived, Lady 
Dormon,” said my mother, as her eye trav- 
eled rapidly over my person; ‘ Colonel Deve- 
reux must be famishing after his long jonrney, 
and Sir James atter bis shooting. Colonel 
Devereux, will you give*me your arm to the 
dining-room }” and, as he obeyed, without ance 
glancing toward me, she swept by in the proud 
dignity of her ma: ronly beauty, crushing, as she 
did so, the light drapery of my muslin robe be- 
neath the heavy tolds of her black velvet dress. 

At table, I found myself seated nearly oppo- 
site to Devereux ; bit so far as concerned him- 
self, he might as well have been established 
at the antipodes. He did not even appear con- 
scious of my presence: or so, at least, I inter- 
preted the resvlute avuidance which he exhibi- 
ted. Attentive and gallant to Lady Madelaine, 
he had neither eyes nor ears for me; and, in 
fact, the dinner was half over before anything 
beyond a casual remark had been addressed te 
me by any of the party. My heart was swell- 
ing with mortification and wounded vanity. 

Was Devereux then always to see me only 
as the chidden child?) Was I never to be per- 
mitted to assert inyself in his presence? And, 
was he, tuo, to adopt the tone of my mother— 
that mother whom he once professed to dislike 
and to avoid,—in order to wound my self- 
respect ! 

I felt the tears rising to my eyes, and scald- 
ing the lids upon which they hung ; and I trem- 
bled lest they should fall; when, during a 
sudden pause, Lady Madelaine remarked ironi- 
cally : 

“Lady Dornton is fond of surprises, even in 
small matters, it would seem. By the time 
which she consumed at her toilet, I anticipa- 
ted something brilliant in the way of costume ; 
and, lo! she has made her appearance in her 
dressing-gown.” 

“You are a strange little girl, Eveleen,” fol- 
lowed up Sir James. *“ How are we to inter- 
pret your pastoral attire? Are we to attribute 
it 10 a modesty which disclaims admiration, or 
, to a vanity which demands it, despite all draw- 
| backs?” 

«I will not vepture to estimate the extent of 
your generosity,” I said, forcing a smile ; “but 

1 believe that | have seldom deviated from this 
same simplicity of which you accuse me to-day 
for the first time, since we have been a family 
party.” As I ceased speaking, I glanced at 

| Devereux. His eyes were fixed upon me, nor 

| did he withdraw them until I had met the long, 

| sad look with which they were filled. Their 

| expression was beyond mistake. He loved me 
still—he regretted my loss—he was unhappy : 
and unhappy through my means ! 

What a singular problem is a female heart !— 
Although at that moment I felt as if I could 
have been tiappy m his happiness, I was never- 

theless rejoiced to feel that he had suffered for 
my sake, that he was still ın the toils—that we 
were not utterly separated. 

Froin that instant I became gay even to 


| mortification and surprise. 
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No one moved j back every epigram, which Lady Madelaine 


launched against me, with a pomt which, bee 
fore the close of the evening, taught. ber greater 
caution. I became dazzhng from the couscious- 
ness vf my success, and exhausted all my pow- 
ers of pleasing with a lavishness worthy of a 
crowd of listeners. As the brow of inv mother 
darkened, my own became more radiant. She 
felt my triumph bitterly, and I knew it. Little 
did she guess the source of the wild spirits by 
which I was inspired, or her envy would have 
ceased at unce. 

My secret saved me while I could retain it. 
I was in the position of one mortally wounded 
by a dagger ; while the weapon still remains in 
the wound he can tive and pour forth his 
thoughts, and gaze around him upon the beau- 
tiul world which he is abont to leave; bnt the 
instant that the dagger is withdrawn, death fills 
the vacuum it has made, and tle destruction is 
complete. 

As I laid my head upon the pillow that night, 
I began to marvel what would be the result of 
our second meeting on the morrow. There 
must necessarily be some moment during the 
day in which we should find ourselves alone 5s 
when the restraint under which we had passed 
the previous evening would be removed ; and 
when he would be at liberty to pour out to me 
all his regrets, his sufferings, and his reproaches. 
How should I justify myself? How should fex- 
cuse my Weakness, my vacillativn, my infideli- 
ty? Then came the question of ought I to do 
so, even to him? Ought I to admit that I be- 
came the wife of Sir James by coercion! That 
I went to the altar a loveless bride! That f 
carried his nage in my heart, while my haud 
was clasped in that of Dornton? How would 
he receive such an avowal? In what position 
should [| myself stand after so humiliating a 
revelation ? 

Ere Fat length slept I came to the decision, 
which thase who have studied my character 
with attention will at once have foreseen. Ire- 
solved to leave alt to chance, and to be decided 
by circumstances. 

lt was cutting through the Gordian knot. 
When Josephine appeared with my chocolate 
the following morning, I chid ber for having 
suffered me to sleep sv late; and she excused 
herselr by asserting that, conlident that the 
noise of monszeur’s departure must have dis- 
turbed miladı, she supposed that miad: had af- 
terward .desired to rest, as she had not rung 
her bell. 

‘* Monsicur’s departure !” I exclaimed in sur- 
prise; “who has left Rooksley this morning?” 

“‘ Monsicur Devereux is gone, miladi; and 
Sir James has accompanied hım to the post- 
town on horseback.” 

“ Did Colonel Devereux receive letters by the 
early post ?”? I asked anxiously. 

Joséphine conld not inform me. The letter- 
bag had, as usual, been carried to Lord Otter- 
ford ; and having ascertained that it contained 
nothing for me, she had not waited to see its 
contents distributed. I felt as though F had 
been hurled from a height : I was stunned with 
No, no; l had de- 
ceived myself. Devereux had ceased to love 
me; and my levity of the previous evening had 


folly; 1 jested with Lord Otierford, and paid | excited his contempt. I was miserable 
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All these may appear puerile details to those 
who care only for the broad outline of actions 
and events ; but such as love to study the in- 
tricate details of the human heart, and to un- 
wind the tangled threads by which its impulses 
ant! passions are directed, will not so deem of 
them. Now, as I sit at my desk, with my hair 
gray, and my brow wrinkled, I feel convinced 
that had Devereux lent himself to the romantic 
folly by which iny own feelings were governed, 
his weakness would have worked my cure. I 
should have discovered among the adulating 
crowd by which I was generally surrounded, a 
score of individuals as handsome and as attract- 
ive as himself. 

It is astonishing with what false tints solitade 
can investa man. Had I a score of daughters, 
[I would sooner trust their happiness to the 
whirl ef a London life, under proper chaperonage, 
than to the quiet of the country with one inel- 
igible suitor; just as, upon the same principle, 
I utterly dissent from the old and accepted 
axiom of the danger ofa girl of fifteen or sixteen 
committing some foolish act, and requiring con- 
stant survcillance to keep her in the path of 
prudence. Everyday experience proves the 
fallacy of this time-worn assertion, Which has 
been repeated so often that it is taken for 
granted without examination. As a general 
rule, a woman is never less likely to mar her 
own happiness than just as she makes aequaint- 
ance with the world. Idleness is the germ of 
all mischief in a woman’s heart; and show me 
the being more busy than a young girl jast 
bursting into womanhood. 

The great kaleidoscope of society is newly 
revealed to her, and she is never weary of 
watching its combinations. Her whole heart, 
her whole being, are in full activity : her morai 
vision, although not obscured, is confused. She 
is full of aspirations, full of hopes; but, far 
from centering upon one solitary object, they 
aire distributed and intertwined, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, negatived by their own dis- 
cursiveness. 

It is without a single dread of contradiction 
from those of my own sex who have passed 
through the two phases of existence under no- 
tice, that I declare my firm belief, that at no 
period does a woman do herself less justice, or 
dispose ot her happiness more recklessly, thas 
during the few ycars while she is what our 
Gallic neighh .~s courteously term “ on the re- 
turn; when the bloon: of carly youth tarnished, 
the light gure become less buoyant, the hopes 
Which once fiiled her heart crushed or evapo- 
rated—still iceling within herself all the facul- 
ties of happiness as treshly as she did ten years 
before—she sees the children whom she petted 
in their nursery elbow her in the world's crowd 
as her successvrs; ant feels that the change, 
which to bersciy has been almost imperceptible, 
must be teachd in indelible characters to those 
by whoin she is surrounded. ‘Then it is, that, 
as she thinks of the future—a futare which can 
only deepen the decay, and increase the moral 
solitude of ber own heart—she is unjust to 
herself. A inosbid dread of utter abandonment 
by that world to whose smile she had been ac- 
enstomed, ceeps upon her. She loeks round 
apon the sounger and the happier of its present 
favorite: ol shudders at tbe solitude which, 
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like the darkness of a polar night, is gradually 
gathering around her. Then mn is, I assert, that 
her peril comes; then itis that, grateful for the 
interest which she may inspire, and of whieh 
she almost despaired, she wilfully mistakes her 
own feelings. Her want of self-appreciation 
and that yearning for support and cumpanion- 
ship inherent in woman, delude her into the 
belief that she loves at last. Differently, indeed, 
does the passion develop itself from the expe- 
rience or the imagination of past years; but: 
she mistakes the calmness for depth of feeling; 
and the same system of delusion blinds her to 
the imperfections of the individual who is 
rather the alternative of her moral isolation, 
than the objeet of her choice. 

Here is, indeed, the real triumph of weakness 
over reason. Hope and ambition are alike ex- 
tinct, and her strength of purpose sinks with 
them. In the girl of sixteen, all is hope and 
ambition, and they are the life-buoys by which 
she is maintained safely on the surface of the 
world’s waves. Exceptions may be quoted 
againstme. I admit them without dispute; but, 
as a general rule, I maintain my position. 


—_———_—@————— 


CHAPTER ALI. 


Tue apparition of Devereux had made strange 
havoc in my peace of mind. as well as in my 
self-appreciation. It taught me at once to re- 
fleet and to doubt. Because I had listened 
with indifferenee to the flatteries of a score of 
fashionable coxcombs, I had qnietly fallen into 
the belief that marriage had rendered me im- 
penetrable to all attractions from without. I 
had never taken the trouble to refleet, that if 
the cow! could not make the monk, so neither 
could the ring make the matron. 

I was awakened with a start to the facet 
Whenee had I derived my safety? Not from 
the presence of Sir James, but by the invisible 
potency of a ceep, although smothered passion ; 
and at what a mortifying moment did the truth 
burst upon me! Just as the novelty of our 
union Wore away, Durnton was beginning to find 
it possible to derive amusement fiom pursuits 
in which J had no share: to enjoy a bachelor’s 
dinner at his club, and a bachelor’s stall at the 
Gpera; a sporting party, or a hvat-race. Not, 
be it understood, that I repined at tnis gradual 
and almost imperceptible change. Had J been 
less self-centered I might possibly have been 
wounded, because every handsume young Wo- 
man imagines, when she marries, that she 
must inevitably work a revolation in matrimo- 
nial habits, and exhibit to the world a model 
husband, created by the magic of her individual 
charms. She forgets, poor fool! that custom 
and possession never fail to rend the diadem 
from the brow of the divinity ; and that, not 
unfrequenily, the niost romantic lover degener- 
ates into the inost commonplace partner. 

In my casc, I was spared this mortification, | 
for | had so lively an opinion of my own merits, 
that it was almost matter of indifference to me; 
although suddenly aroused to a perception of 
the fact, the convietion became fatal in another 
way. I began to remember the circumstances 
under which I had become a wife: to ask my- 
self wherein I had pronùted by the alhance whieh 
had been thrust upon me ; to contrast my Sev 
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enteen summers with the forty well-tuld years 
of Dornton ; to dwell upon the éclat which my 
beauty and fashion had thrown around the blasé 
man of the world, and the consequence which 
my large fortune—for even this baneful reflec- 
tion of money came at last—had obtained for 
him among his associates. 

I looked at Lord Otterford, and thought how 
widely the past differed from the present; and 
with what charming indifference Lady Made- 
laine had supported the change. The world 
was with her, and the world's plaudits were 
the one great ambition of her life. She was 
not dependent on home. So long as all wore a 
surface of intact and irreproachable polish, she 
eared little how cold and ungenial might be the 
under-current. 

This was at least a convenient, if not an en- 
couraging temper of mind, and could I have at- 
tained to it, I should at once have dismissed 
the subject from my thoughts; but such was 
fay from being the case. As the image of Sir 
Jaimes paled and diminished in my mental 
vision, that of Devercux brightened and ex- 
panded to fill up the vacant space; and I flung 
aside the hard penetrating chisel of reality, to 
assume the soft and facile peneil of faney. 

Full of youth, and love, and noble aspirations, 
still upon the threshold of that life into whose 
inner temples Sir James had already penetrat- 
ed; What violent contrasts could I not create 
in my own mind, between the lover of my 
choice and the husband of my fate! These are 
the weak speculations, the idle comparisons, 
by Which women tose their dignity of charac- 
ter; and I spent hours in creating and insti- 


tuting them; nor did the circumstances of 


Devereux’s sudden departure make me less in- 
genious in this self-torture. I had come back 
upon the convietion that he still loved me, and 
U consequently attributed his abrupt retreat to 
fear. Here I might have paused, and asked 
myself how J should receive so equivocal a 
compliment; hut I avoided the reference, and 
only clung to the fact. 

The result of all this moral weakness was 
an increased indifference to Sir James, an 
added’ appreciation of my own merits, and a 


festless allxicty respecting the movements of 


Devereux. 

Company crowded to Rooksley. Lady Made- 
laine had weaned of the pastoral picture of the 
family group, upon which she had expatiated 
so gracetully amid the throngs of London; 
while 1, fully occupied by my wwn visions, kad 
never breathed a wish for change. The men, 
when they returned to the saloon after dinner, 
played high, and discussed political questions ; 
the women flirted and passed in review the 
personal and moral merits of their absent 
friends; and I believe that few of these could 
have complained with justice of being forgot- 
ten. 

In these evenings at Ronksley I learnt one 
fact, which I have ever since retained, and of 
Which the experience of each succeeding year 
has sufficed more fully to convince me: that 
when a woman emancipates herself deliberately 
alike from charity and from decency, it costs 
her no effort to be a wit; nor need she open 
her mouta without giving utterance to some- 
Uing brilliant. 1 leave it to casuists to decide 
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which of the two sisters of the fairy tale she 
most resembles—the one who spoke gold aud 
diamonds, or the other, who cast forth toads 
and vipers: I only know that many a worman’'s 
—I was about to say, reputation, but I retract 
the word, and substitute—celebrity, has de- 
pended, and does to my knowledge depend, in 
the present day, upon what the French have 
wittily called a flux de mots—the one more un- 
feminine than the other. 

But, vogue la galére! I am talking of others, 
and forgetting that my legitimate subject is 
myself. It may be remembered that Sir James 
had tranquilized my mind, even before our iar- 
riage, on the subject of his utter want of jeal- 
ousy ; and Tam bound to admit that he acted 
in accordance with his professions. Whether 
he had so truly read the secret of my heart, or 
so utterly despised the weakness of my nature, 
that he calmly committed me to the safeguard 
of my vanity, it is needless now to inquire, 
While it is certain that he saw all the idle guests 
of Lady Madelaine at my feet without comment 
or expostulation. I laughed more than once in 
my secret thoughts, as 1 found myself playing 
the same réle in the Rooksley saloon which my 
mother had played during my early girlhood, 
and which I had looked upon with envy. I had, 
as a natural consequence, bronght with me to 
tle country all the prestige of my success in 
town; and I played the beauté par excellence 
Without mercy or misgiving. My mother’s for- 
bearance was wonderfal. She had necessarily 
fallen back into a demi jour which it must have 
been difficult to tolerate, yet she did not seem 
to see it; and, satisfied with the adoration of 
her own immediate circle, she left to me alike 
the triumph and the trouble of forming a bright 
centre to the general group. 

Such was the state of things when I suddenly 
remembered Lady O'Halloran; and I had no 
sooner done so than I direeted Joséphine to 
dispatch a messenger to the Hall without delay, 
to ascertain if the family were in the country. 
I was seated in my dressing-room when the 
memory of the kind-hearted old lady rose up 
before me like a reproach, and with it were 
linked a thousand associations and a thousand 
regrets. What would the Single-hearted, hon- 
estly-minded friend of my father now think of 
the dissipated, reckless Lady Dornton? Woeld 
she look on me with pity, or with blame? Had 
I been wicked as well as weak, the question 
would have given me no uneasiness ; for good 
old Lady O'Halloran existing, with the tithe ot 
an establishment, in the empty and echoing 
hall of her husband’s ancestors, iu order to pre 
serve his memory from dishonor, and the for- 
tunes of her son from ruin, was an object very 
unlikely to interest that world of which I had 
how become a votary. But the spelt of the 
past was over her; and, as was habitnal with 
ine, her good opinion was essential to my com. 
fort and self-appreciation. Here was another 
hope of help, though I could not have exolained 
the manner in Which it was to be 1enJered 
available. 

That Lady O'Halloran had not appeared at 
Rooksley, by no means implied her absence from 
the country. Lady Madelaine’s greeting on a 
former Occasion had been prohibitory of al 
niser Intercourse; and the old lady was to 
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high-nearted to incur the risk of a new affront. 
I therefore awaited with considerable interest 
the return of my messenger ; and had no sooner 
asceitaimed that Lady O'Halloran was indeed in 
tne neighborhood, than I ordered my carriage, 
end hastened to assure her of iny continued re- 
gard and gratitnde. During the drive, I lost 
niyselfin a sea of doubt and irresolution. Should 
I pour out all my feelings before her? Dare I? 
Could they all be justified? And wherefore 
should I subject myself to the ordeal of her 
shrewd aud searching judgment! Cui bono? 
Aud yet I wanted her pity. I thirsted for her ad- 
vice, for her support. I did not ask myselfifher 
advice would separate my thoughts from Dev- 
ereux, Or support ine in my duties as a wife. I 
only reflected that I had no resting-place for the 
sole of my loot, and trusted that the good plain 
sense of my old monitor would enable me to es- 
tablish a rock amid the sands. 

The first thing which roused me from my 
reverie was the sudden stopping of the carriage 
at the gates of the Hall Park; and I was imine- 
diately struck by the amended aspect of every 
object around me. The gothic lodge, which had 
foriuerly been in a state of partial rnin, was 
restored with care and skill; the great avenue, 
Which was the lion of the estate, had been cleared 
and leveled; deer were grazing over the glades ; 
clumps of young timber, picturesquely grouped, 
and protected by fences, were to be seen on all 
sides ; and, finally, as I reached the house, the 
finger of renovation had been so busy that I 
scarcely recognized the details which met my 
eye. 

Within, as without, the same change had 
taken place; while the bevy of powdered me- 
mals who received me, and who replaced the 
one grayheaded domestic who had served Lady 
O'Halloran with all the stately affection of long 
habit, were clothed in neat but rich liveries. I 
forgot the lapse of time which had intervened 
since ny last visit to the Hall, and looked around 
ine in astonishinent, 

[ was shown inta the library, which, like the 
rest of the establishment, had assumed an air 
ol opulence and comfort; and where I was 
courteously received by a stranger, the veriest 
vision of girlish beauty upon which I had ever 
leoked. Small and slight as a sylph, her eyes 
were of the deepest blue, and the magnificent 
masses of hair that fell around her face, and to 
her shoulders, were of that golden brown which 
flashes in tle sunshine, and darkens in the 
shade ; the smile that played upon her lips ap- 
peared habitual to them ; and as she rose upon 
my entrance, and courteously motioned me to 
the seat which a servant had advanced, I 
thought that I had never beheld so perfect an 
emmbodiinent of innocence, sweetness, and pol- 
ished grace. She was evidently as young as 
myself, and although easy and graceful in her 
inauner, it still retained a simplicity which mine 
had loug lost. Her dress was as girlish as her 
person, and was remarkable at a period when 
tlie rich massiveness of the materials employ- 
ed upon the costume of all women of a certain 
rauk was almost oppressive. A plain gown 
of slight white silk, falling in voluminous folds 
fron her waist, Where it was confined by a 
thick silken cord; hanging sleeves, which were 
open to the el*ow, and revealed an arin of con- 
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summate beauty ; and a rich eallar of Spanish 
point which covered her throat, and reaehed to 
her shoulders, composed her whole costume 
She wore neither paint nor powder ; and during 
the few minutes which elapsed before the en- 
trance of Lady O'Halloran, I endeavored in vain 
tu convince myself of the position which she 
occupied inthe family. Her self-possession was 
so perfect that it was impossible to assign to 
her the station of a dependent; while the 
gentle unobtrusiveness of her bearing was, to 
my judgment, equally incompatible with the 
assumption of her being other than, at most, a 
needy relative, adopted by the kind-hearted 
mistress of the mansion. 
- I was still undecided on the point when Lady 
O'Halloran entered the room. 

‘Ts it Eveleen, or Lady Dornton, whom I am 
to welcome tu the Hall?” she asked, as she 
extended her hand with a gravity which was not 
habitual to her. J 

“ One and both, my good friend !” I exclaimed, 
rising to carry the offered hand to my lips. 
“Eveleen who comes to thank you for your 
past friendship, and Lady Dornton who ventures 
to ask for its continuance.” | 

“« So far, so well,” was the reply; “aud in l 
this proceeding, and the feeling by whieh it is ; 
dictated, I recognize the prompting of the well- 1 
meaning but unstable heart of my poor friend i 
Tilden's daughter. You are welcome, Eveleen, À 
very weleome in both characters. I have ofien , 
thought of you with affection and anxiety, my _ 
dear child. And now let me make known to 
you the wife of ny son; the beloved Margaret, 
who has beconie as dear to me as her husband; 
aud who has hy her tenderness given an added 
value to the close of my struggling and stormy 
life.” 

I almost uttered an exclamation of surprise ag 
the beautiful young ereature before me bowed 
and smiled her greeting. All was now explain- 
ed. It was evident that her wealth bad restored 
the faded honors of the ancient family of whieh 
she had becoine a member; that her extreme — 
loveliness had nut been her only dowry; and 
that beneath the sweet simplicity by which J 
had been impressed, must nestle the proud con- 
sciousness of having shed happiness and peace 
upon the path of him she loved. 

What a contrast did she not offer ta myself! 
We were both young, both wealthy, both hand- 
some; but hers was not the commanding and 
almost arrogant beauty which di8tinguished me; 
it was a loveliness, so pnre, so ethereal, so smr- 
itualized, that all idea of rivalry was annihilated 
as by the stroke of a magician's wand ; and I 
felt no reluctance in admitting the charm under 
Which I bowed. 

“And thus, Eveleen,” pursued Lady O*Hal- 
loran, when aur mute but cordial recognition! 
was accomplished ; “I have subsided into a 
happy, indolent, world-shunning dowager ; ant 
have little to tell you of myself; but such is far 
from being the ease with you. Are you still 
sufficiently unspoiled hy fashion to open your 
heart to me? Nay, do not leave us, my child,” 
she said, as the younger Lady O'Halloran rose to 
leave the room: * you are aware that there is not 
now between us even the affectation of a secret. 
And you, my dear Lady Dornton, fear nothing: 
Margaret is discreet: and I will even adnnt te 
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you that she is au courant of your early history, 
and has more than once shed tears over my 


simple story of your unloved youth.” 


I instinctively stretched out my hand to the 


fair girl, who pressed it gently in silence. 


How easy was it for me to pour forth to the 
sympathizing listeners near me all the history 
of my strange, hurried, and compulsatory mar- 
The threats of my mother, my terror of 
Mr. Curties, my gratitude for the attentions of 
Nay, how comparatively facile 
was it to admit the vaeillation of my own feel- 


riage. 
Sir James. 


ings ; the uncertainty by which I was beset; 
the chimerical fears under which I labored ; 
and even the deplorable weakness which ac- 
companied me to the altar! I narrated with a 
glowing cheek, my triumphs in the world, and 
the splendor with which Sir James had sur- 
rounded me in my new home. Fevered and 
breathless, I passed on from one phase of my 
married lıfe to another; until my eloquence 
was suddenly checked hy the memory of the 
late apparition of Devereux at Rooksley. 

When the time is come in which we fear to 
give utterance to all the secrets of our hearts, 
the very effurt that we make to shrond them 
reveals the mystery; and thus it was with me. 
{ had been talking hurriedly, impetuously, as 
though the hours would be too short to hold all 

that I had to tell, when suddenly I stopped 
Short, with a forced laugh; and folding my 
‘Mantle about me as a pretext for withdrawing 
My eyes from those of the dowager, I said flip- 
| pantly : 

“And thus, my dear Lady O'Halloran, I, in 

my turn, have subsided into a mere wife, with 


a staid, middle aged husband, with nothing 


more to hope or to fear; ‘content to dwell in 
decencies forever ;’ and patiently to watch the 
ein of the matrimonial fever which is 
gradually progressing in the feelings and affec- 
tion of Sir James; as I suppose that all reasona- 
‘ble wives must sooner or later submit to do.” 
| “My dear Lady Dornton!” exclaimed the 
young creature beside me, in an accent of sad 
expostulation ; ‘ you terrify me—” 
| “And wherefore, Margaret?” asked her 
‘mother-in-law with sudden seriousness. 
‘you not pereeive that the assumed indifference 
of Lady Dornton is only intended to conceal 
some feeling of which she deems it expedient 
to make a mystery? Remember that she is not 
here in a confessional, and that we cannot com- 
pel her confidence. We must becontent with 
a Partial trust. Heis a bold patient who ap- 
plies the probe to his own wound.” 
I pressed my hands upon my eyes, and the 

Warm tears trickled through my fingers. 
_ “Am I not right, Eveleen? Is not the wan- 
ing of Sir James Dornton’s love, a subject of in- 
difference—even a relief to you? Have you 
fot allowed yourself to look upon your mar- 
mage as a martyrdom inflicted upon you by 
Dtwers, When you should have remembered that 
y proper and prudent firmness, and calm wo- 
nanly dignity, you might have rendered it im- 
ossible? have yon nat sacrificed the peace 
nd self-respect of the future to the indolent en- 
oyment of the present? I understand that ges- 
ure. You admit the fact. But is this all, Ev- 
‘leen? [s this all, poor misguided child of my 
lead friend?! Throughout the whole of your 
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story, you have told me only of yourselfand o. 
those whe were antagonistical to you—I have 
not heard one word of Herbert Devereux—of 
the object of your first, and as you declared, of 
your uualterable love. Why is this?’ Have 
you in truth conquered your girlish, and now 
sinful passion? Have you never met Mr. Dev- 
ercux since your marriage !” 

“But once, madan; but once, and then 
only for a few hours, scarcely a week since, at 
Rooksley.” 

“And what has benn the moral effect of that 
meeting, Eveleen?” 

‘Lady O'Halloran!” [exclaimed in agony ; 
“have mercy upon me! I cannot answer that 
question to my own heart. Ican only promise 
to wrestle with my weakness, and, if possible, 
to overcome it. You can dread no dishonor for 
the daughter of my father. ‘To more than this 
I cannot pledge myself. I must bear my bur 
then as best I may. My girlhood and my wo 
manhood are alike lonely and loveless. For a 
time I was deceived into a belief that it was 
otherwise, but my eyes are now opened. I have 
built up the ruined fortunes of my husband; I 
have worked out the mysterious will of my 
mother; and the same chill, unsympathetic at- 
mosphere is still about me.” 

“ Dismiss such morbid fancies. Have you not 
expatiated to me on the patient care and splen- 
did attentions of Sir James?” 

“I do not deny it; but the heart is never long 
the dupe of such counterfeits. I can understand, 
comparatively inexperienced as I am, that a 
woman may tolerate even ill-conduct in a man 
who really loves her, and may submit to a thon- 
sand neglects and mortifications almost with- 
out a murmur ; while she who is conscious of 
the growing indifference of her husband, will at 
last glory in proving to him that she can recip- 
rocate his want of affection, even when he seeks 
to purchase a love of which he is unworthy, by 
werds and actions as false as his marriage-vow. 
Ido not envy the feelings of the individual who 
experiences this retorted falsehood, neither can 
I pity him when he is repaid in kind.” 

““Eveleen, you make me shudder !” 

“And wherefore? Of what value can be the 
devotion of a wife when it is not deemed 
worthy of return? Rather desire for me, my 
dear Lady O'Halloran, a state of mind which 
will substitute calm, for an impossible and unat- 
tainable happiness. The world need know no- 
thing of the faet. How, indeed, in my case, 
could it arrive at such a conclusion? I feel that 
Sir James will never fail in his duty as a well- 
bred and perfectly courteous husband; that he 
will replace the passion which he is tired of af- 
fecting, by the most conspicuous attentions, the 
most unlimited indulgence, and the most demon- 
Strative respect. The world will not therefore, 
I repeat, suspect the shallowness of the vase 
Which contains my draught of home-happiness ; 
and to that world I éonfidently look to revenge 
me.” 

I was ahruptly silenced by the fixed and 
frightened gaze which the younger Lady O'Hal- 


loran had turned upon me, and which I acciden- 


tally encountered. It was as the look of a good 
genius rebuking an evil spirit. I bowed my 
head, humbled and heart-struck, before the 
Wondering purity which, wounded am .sw:- 
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dered, seemed to ask itself if it had heard 
aright. 

“ Eveleen,” said the old lady, in a choked 
and smothered voice: “ come to us often. Your 
state of mind is fearful. Come to us, and learn 
to encourage a calmer and a better feeling. You 
are now deluding yourself bitterly. Beware, lest 
you accuse others of imaginary wrongs, toward 
you, in the unwilling consciousness of yout own 
off-falling. Retmember, my poor child, that the 
faults of others are no justification of yourself. 
Your errors will stand out in as strong relief 
among those of your fellow mortals as though 
they stood alone. Remember this, and he warn- 
ed in time! I do not, I cannot for a moment 
suspect, that one thought of evil has entered 
into your heart; but you have talked of repri- 
sals, and of making the world the instrument of 
your revenge. Believe me that the woman 
who imagines she can err to a given point, 
and there pause, deludes herself to ber ruin. 
The first step she takes, is taken at her own 
discretion, but all after-progress is beyond her 
personal control; the descent is easy, but the 
backward path is nard to elimb ; and few indeed 
succeed in regaining the way that they have lost. 
She will find many to lead her down the preci- 
pice, but none to lend a helping hand to draw 
her back. Dear Eveleen, refleet !” 

“Ido! Iwill! And now let me leave you, 
Lady O'Halloran, for I am unequal to further 
excitement. Do not judge harshly of me; my 
fate has been a cruel one. If] can conquer it in 
conquering myself, I shall ina great degree owe 
my suceess to your admonitions. Farewell.” 

* Farewell, my child. Be just to yourself, 
and all will yet end happily.” 

My heart was full, as I threw myself inte the 
zarriage. It is full now, as I recall that never- 
forgotten visit. The aspect of the pure and 
gentle girl, who, like a beam of sunshine, had 
crossed my feverish and fitful path ; the moral 
worth of the friend in wham my father had 
confided ; the calm and peaceful look of every 
thing by which they were surronnded, as though 
their own qualities were refleeted by all about 
them; these objects which, in a different frame 
of mind, would have imparted to my own feel- 
ings a portion of their blessedness, now only 
served, on the contrary, to ruffle and embitter 
my pride and my repinings. Such also might 
have heen my fate. What was it now? And 
what might it became ? 

T reached Rooksley in time to dress for din- 
ner, and to learn from Joséphine that Colonel 
Devereux had returned. 


> 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Now commenced the eventful period of my 
life. Iitherto my errors had been rather men- 
tal than actnal; | had plotted, planned, and 
promised myself a shadowy vengeance which I 
had possessed neither power nor eourage to ex- 
ecute, and even naw, I felt that there was a 
point beyond which, for ny own sake, I must 
not progress. My selt-respect and the appro- 
bation of the warld were necessary to me, and 
these I resolved never to torego; but still, 
without doing this, I had much in my power. 
I could repay slight by slight, tyranny by tyr- 
anny I could assert myself. How many a 
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woman has mentally made the same resolve 
while utterly vnable to define her own meaning 
for the wards ! 

Had Devereux seconded me in the advances 
which I made to attract his notice, and to invite 
his gallantries, it is more than possible that, in 
the then temper of wy mind, I might have com. 
mitted some reckless act of folly which would 
have drawn down upon“ me tbe reproaches of 
Lady Madelaine, and the remonstrances, or 
even displeasure of Sir James; but far from 
affecting to do so, his coldness and indifference 
were unconquerable; lhe scarcely appearea 
conscious of my presence when | was putting 
forth all the artillery of my fascinations. He 
neither smiled at my sallies, nor was moved by 
iy complaints; indeed, I might have believed 
that he had altogether forgotten the former tie 
between us, had not the pertinacity with which 
he avoided every occasion of finding himself 
alone with me, been a convicting. proof to the 
contrary. This was, of all positions in the 
world, the most trying to a vain and flattered 
weman, cunscicus that time had only heighten- 
ed her attractions. ‘The obsequious devotions. 
of the frivolous and fashionable men about me 
became vapid and distasteful. I sought only, 
for the admiration and homage of the one who 
seemed resolved to deny me both; and I be- 
came but the more determined to lay the rebels, 
lious spirit. ; 

To the society of Dornton, Colonel Devereux 
was obviously averse; and it appeared to me 
somewhat singular that Sir James should force, 
it upon him with so mueh pertivacity, knowing, 
as he did all the antecedents of his history, 
such was, however, the case ; and from tile tt 
time I saw the young guardsman leave the 
room in order to escape the protestations 0° 
regard which he felt unable to return in kin 
Living under the same roof, and participatin 
in the same occupations and amusements, i 
was, however, linpossible for Colonel Devereui 
to avoid me altogether without a decided breacl 
of good breeding, and of that he.was incapable 
but these casual approximations produced mi 
decided result. He treated me with an exces 
of respect which was oppressive ; with a cer 
emony that almost exceeded my patience. 
had prepared myself fur complaints, for re 
proaches; for all the violence of a passia, 
which had been unjustly sacrificed ; and I ha 
resolved to oppose them with arguments of ey 
pedieney ; but all my plans were disconcerted 
the cold. and consistent bearing of Devereu, 
mortified and stung me to my heart's core, 

Reduced ta doubting the existence of an a 
fection Whieh bad hitherto appeared to me t 
be beyond dispute, [I began to ask myself ho 
I could ever have believed in its sincerity. 
looked back upon the past, and strove to finda! 
his former professions of attachment equivoca 
Anything was easier, anything was more endi 
rable, than to admit that where I haå be 
loved I was loved no longer. 

To lose our conquests is a fate to which ¥ 
must all, sooner or later, submit with as got 
a grace as we can assume. It isthe penal 
of the one sex, enforced by the selfishness ar 
fickleness of the other; but to confess to OL 
selves that we have done so, is a harder ta 
than many women can achieve, even in t 
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lace of the clearest evidence. Hence so many 
siperannuated coqueis! 

Something more bitter than anger made me 
resolve to ascertain the fact. I determined to 
leave no pahis untried to ascertain the real 
state of Devereux’s feclings toward me. Had 
I possessed as much principle as pride, I should 
have shrunk from such an inquisition; but I 
nave already frankly acknowledged that mine 
were only the principles which are commonly 
acquired in the great world, and which seldom 
interfere with the will of their possessor. They 
are hike a rootless oak, making a noble show 
until resistance is required of them; but once 
lean upon them for support, and they give way, 
and roll their leafy honors in the dust. 

I pursued my resolution. I affected the 
tastes which I knew to be agreeable to my lost 
lover. I wore the colors he preferred, I avoid- 
ed the habits which I chanced to hear him con- 
demn; but all was useless. He neither looked 
nor commented. My ill-success made me nerv- 
ous and irritable. It was a struggle which I 
was coinpelled to bear alone, fur I dared not 
confess to any one the extent of my vain and 
guilty folly. This fact doubled my suffering ; 
for, naturally expansive, I should have found a 
certain solace in pouring ont all my hopes, and 
fears, and weakness, to another. The ener- 
valing atmosphere of an unbroken solitude of 
spirit is to that spirit like constant tension to a 
bow ; the spring of each becomes injured by 
the useless and unprofitable strain upon its 
strength. Thus it was with me; constantly 
striving to effect one object, and constantly 
foiled in my attempts, my temper at last gave 
way, and | became sullen and imperious. 

Dornton expostulated with me. My answer 
was haughty and impatient. I expected that I 
shonld compel a retort, but it was not so. He 
only smiled compassionately, as he would have 
done at an exhibition of impotent anger in a 
poiled child, and this civil contempt exasper- 
ated me. I reproached him with his inditter- 
2nce to iy happiness, and even shed tears. I 
Ditied myself that I had become the wife of a 
man too ald to enter into my tastes, or to com- 
brehend my feelings; 1 profited, in short, by 
:his unpremeditated outburst, to pour forth the 
full tide of my pent-up emotions ; but Dornton 
remained placidly by my side, unmoyed by all 
lhe extravagance of my accusations. 

“ Listen to me, Eveleen,” he said at last, 
‘and endeavor to recover your good-humor, 

ithout which even your pretty face loses its 
charm. Look at me! Despite ath your re- 
hroaches—and you have not spared them—I 
ave remained calm. I am, as you have truly 
said, too old to enter into your feelings, though 
. perhaps understand them even better than 
Yourself; and it is precisely because I am so 
much your senior that I cannot afford to hurry 
pn the destructive progress of time, hy the 
withering blight of temper. I am, as you know, 
1 man of the world, and I owe it to that world 
k be careful of its worshiper. Look at me!” 

€ repeated, assuming an air of playfulness ; 
‘why do you turn away your eyes so impa- 
lently? What! a blush, which is not timidity 
jut anger—what means all this?” 

: I disdained to answer. Sir James drew a 
thair forward, and seated himself beside me. 
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“ We are in a ridiculous position, Eveleen,” 
he continued, after a short panuse; “and one 
which [ would fain have treated more lightly 
than you now compel metodo. As it is, } will 
be as serious, if not as energetic as yourself 
for we have, in truth, a grave subject to dis 
cuss.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and threw myself 
back upon my cushions. I was resolved not to 
yield an inch. 

“To be candid with you, my dear girl,” pur- 
sued my husband, as calmly as though he had 
been giving an account of his day’s shooting ; 
“you have acted very absurdly of late; aud if 
you are not more careful you will compromise 
yourself terribly. You should consider the im- 
prudence of your system. If you are com- 
promised at your age, you will be superan- 
nuated at five-and-twenty; and tor what? 
Nothing, or less than nothing.” 

I looked up aghast. 

“I am quite aware,” he resumed, in the same 
monotonous and unexcited voice, “that the 
unexpected appearance of a man whom you 
have loved, and not yet quite forgotten, must 
necessarily be a trial to you; but you should 
struggle against so unprofitable a weakness, 
for your own sake; you should avoid drawing 
upon yourself the attention of those about you 
by exhibitions of sullenness and absence of 
mind; you should have more command ove 
yourself, and more consideration for your hus- 
band.” 

‘You insult me!" I exclaimed passionately 

‘Impossible !” was the reply; ‘ for I do not 
wrong you. Eveleen, in all that relates to 
knowledge of the world you are still a child 
Devereux has piqued your pride; he has over 
acted his part, and you have emulated him in 


| his folly. There must be an end to this.” 





“ Have you forgotten having once gratuitous 
ly informed me that you were not jealous !” 

“Jealous !”? repeated Dornton, in a tone that 
would have been contemptuous, had it not been 
dashed with pain. ‘And I told you. the truth, 
Lady Dornton. Had it been otherwise—but 
that is not what I wished to say. You require 
the counsels of a friend interested in your res- 
pectability and happiness; and I am ready to 
offer them.” 

“The office of a mentor is doubtlessly more 
agreeable to you than that of a hushand,” I said 
bitterly ; “but I wi!l not impose upon you so 
onerous a task, as that of teaching your wife to 
disguise her sentiments and play the hypocr'te, 
in order lo preserve her honor frum the malice 
of envenomed tongues.” 

« My anxiety to save you simply proves that 
I am a rational heing; that I furesee the dan- 
gers to which your imprudence exposes you ; 
and that I wish to do you a service by preserv 
ing your repntation, which, once blighted, can 
never be restored. Were yon more reasonable 
than you are, I should speak more plainly ; 
but, as it is, we should never understand each 
other.” 

“T have already understood too mich,” I ex- 
claimed indignantly. “You have said with 
truth, sir, that yon are a man of the world; 
but, knowing this, why did you marry? Why 
did you place a helpless woman in a position to 
blush alike for you and for herself?” 
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“I will not recriminate,” said Dornton, with 
u taunting smile; “and I will add no more than 
this :—You are entering upon a dangerous ca- 
reer, of which the perils are unknown to you, 
and of which I possess the clue. I have offered 
to guide you safely through the labyrinth, and 
you reproach me for the offer. Would you pre- 
fer that I should watch your actions, and listen 
to your words, in order to discover in thein sub- 
ject of suspicion and discord t—that I should 
embitter both your life and my own by a cease- 
less and senseless jealousy ?” 

« Yes,” I replied angrily, “ yes, sir, I should 
prefer it a thousand times. Your very injus- 
tice would be a proof of affection ; and anything 
is preferable to indifference.” 

“ Yon are a little goose !” laughed Sir James; 
«you neither know what you say, nor what 
you wish. The day will yet come, in which 
you will congratulate yourself upon what you 
now consider a subject of complaint. Appear- 
ances, Eveleen, appearances are the current 
coin of the world. Watch over them, as the 
miser watches his hoarded gold. You have 
wit enough to comprehend that, so long as 
you can flaunt them in the face of society, 
your dear five hundred friends will care little 
for what lies beneath. Yuu are warned—be 
wary 

And at the close of this extraordinary and re- 
volting harangue, Sir James rose from bis seat, 
and with an “addio bellissima !” left the room, 
before l could sufliciently recover myself to utter 
a word in reply. 

I felt stunned. My conviction of the lax mo- 
rality of my husband had come upon me so sud- 
denly that I was crushed; but, after a time, 
there rose upon the ruins of respect and grati- 
tude which I had hitherto entertained for him, 
an emotion of the most withering contempt. 
This is the most hopeless of all feelings toward 
a husband. Every other adverse sentiment 
may be obliterated, or at least ameliorated by 
tine ; but contempt is hke rust in such a case ; 
the longer it grows, the deeper it eats into the 
metal, and the more impossible it becomes to 
remove its trace. 

I was no longer a wife in heart, and Dornton 
Was not long in discovering my coldness, but he 
made no comimeat upon my conduct. Mean- 
while, in the eyes of the world, we were a sin- 
gularly well-assurted couple, and worthy of 
envy. We never interfered with each other's 
avocations or amusements ; We were wealthy, 
and regardless of expense ; I was young, fashion- 
able, and admired ; Sir James popular and witty. 
What more could be desired! Who cared what 
might lurk behind the veil, which, like that upon 
the altar of Vesta, hid the secrets of the oracle? 
As my contempt for Sir Jaines deepened, so did 
my passion for Devereux increase. I became 
alarmed at last, and tried to believe that I was 
deluding myself with a spectre, and that when 
he left Rooksley I should once more cease to 
be occupied so entirely by one object; buat I 
could not maintain the cheat. The return of 
his regard was necessary to my happiness ; and 
I eventually came to a compromise with “my 
conscience, and decided that it would suffice to 
ine to secure him hereafter as a friend—only a 
friend—we could never again be more to each 
other than friends—~but this, at least, we might, 
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and must be. The more I reflected upon this 
subject, the more distinctly I saw not only the 
propriety, hut even the expediency of the ar. 
rangement. We were at present in a false 
position. Our former attachment was no secret 

and what did our present marked estranzemeu 

imply? The world is censorious. Might it 
not misinterpret so extraordinary a demonstra- 
tion of avoidance? I eagerly answered myself 
in the affirmative. We accept so readily all 
sophistries which flatter our own wishes. 

My resolution was formed. Devereux must 
be made to comprehend this truth. So far all 
was easy; but how to effect my purpose was 
still the question. Lady Madelaine had affected 
not to perceive the coldness which existed be- 
tween us; it was consequently evident that 
she was satisfied with the present state of 
things, and that no assistance could be expect- 
ed from her. The mediation of Sir James was 
equally hopeless, for he would have made the 
first hint at such an arrangement the subject 
of a distasteful jest. I could come to no de 
cision. 

An expedition to some ruins ın the neigh- 
borhood had been suggested by Lord Otterfurd, 
and eagerly seconded by the guests, when it 
chanced that, on the morning chosen for the 
excursion, I awoke fevered and unwell, and 
found myself compelled to decline so fa 
tiguing an attempt at amusement. The party: 
consequently departed without me, leaving | 
a few civil regrets to replace their society. 
As [ heard the carriages roll from the door, I 
rejoiced in my temporary solitude ; and felt so 
much relieved by the refiection that I should be 
alone with my own thoughts for a few hours, 
that, after luxuriating for a time in this convic- 
tion, I resolved to rise and wander through the 
park. I accordingly made a hasty and care 
toilet, and folding my shaw] about ine, left my 
room. 

As I descended the stairs it struck me that I 
should do well to provide myself with a book, 
that, when weary of my own society, I might 
be sure of a resource ; and I accordingly turne 
toward the library for that purpose. The dour 
stood open, and I had advanced some steps 
into the room before I became conscious tha 
it was already tenanted. The blood rushed te 
my heart. Devereux was seated at a smail 
reading-table, placed in the bay of the window. 
His left hand supported his head, and in his 
right he held a pen; but he was not writing;! 
he was buried in thought. 

“Pray pardon me, Colonel Devereux,” ] 
said hurriedly, “I was not aware that you 
were here.” 

‘My voice roused him from his reverie; he 
rose precipitately, and advanced ta mect me 
like a person suddenly awakened from a deey’ 
sleep, who had not yet recovered the contro; 
of his actions. : 

“You have not then been tempted to join thi 
exploring party?” I said, endeavoring to con 
ceal ny agitation. 

“ No, madam.” l 

“And why?” . 

‘What interest could I have taken in an ex 
cursion whose —— but you doubtlessly cam 
here in search of something. Can I be ase 
ful ?” Í 
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“Yes, Colonel Devereux; you can join me 
in a stroll through the park. I was about to 
take a book as a companion. I will accepi 
your society as a substitute.” 

He bowed, without making any reply ; caught 
up his hat, offered lis arm, and in the next-in- 
siant we had left the house. For the first few 
moments we walked forward in silence. Then 
we talked of the wind, the heat, the picturesque 
grouping of the forest timber, the tame state 
of the Watei fowl upon the lake,—and while we 
held this puerile conversation, I felt his arm 
tremble as it supported mine, and my own heart 
beat as though it would fain have made its 
pulsations audible. 

Once or twice I almost met his eye as it was 
hastily averted from my face, and I felt glad of 
this, for I was conscious that in my simple 
cambric wrapper, and my close straw bonnet, I 
must remind him more thoroughly of the Eve- 
leen of former times—the Eveleen whom he 
had loved—than in the elaborate toilet which I 
had affected since my marriage. Still, how- 
ever, he continued silent, or only replied to my 
observations by a monosyllable. At length I 


. could endure this chilling constraint no longer. 


My resolution rose up before me, and I deter- 
mined to take the initiative, since it was evi- 
dent that he had decided on an opposite course 
of action. 

“Colonel Devereux,” I said, with all the 
calmness which I found it possible to assume ; 
“we have sufficiently discussed both the 
weather and the beauties of Rooksley; and 
now we can surely find some more interesting 
subject of conversation. We are not strangers. 
Let us be frank toward each other. Why are 
we so thoroughly estranged? You, without 
doubt, consider the past more harshly than-— 
perhaps—”’ 

“I have never reproached you, Lady Dorn- 
tun!” 

«You have not. ‘But it is possible that I 
should have preferred even your reproaches to 
the cold and cutting displeasure and avoidance 
that you have exhibited.” 

“ Have I, indeed, made a parade of such 
feelings? If so, I owe your Iadyship an apology 
for my presumption, and venture tọ offer it at 
once.” 

Tears of mortification started to my eyes. 

“Colonel Devereux,” I said, somewhat .bit- 
terly, “as this is a subject to which we must 
never again recur, let us, at least, understand 
each other now. You are strangely altered, 
and I fear that I have been in some degree the 
caase of a change which all who regard you 
must deplore. Believe me that, however cir- 
cumstances may appear to condemn me—” 

“ Pray spare alike yourself and me, Lady 
Dornton. You did not deceive me, I deceived 
I knew enough of the pliability of 
your nature to be prepared for all that has oc- 
curred. Had it been otherwise, nothing should 
have induced me to play so supine a part as I 
have enacted since our separation. Had I been 
able to trust to your firmness, and to calculate 
an your coöperation, I would have sacrificed my 
whole life in the struggle to obtain your hand; 


| but this necessary faith was denied to me; and 


I was too proud to pursuo the heiress, when I 
Was np Y secure of the affections of the woman.” 
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“Js this generous, Colonel Devereux?” 

ef tuak so; I should be sory were it 
olberwise. Am I not borne out in iny argu 
ment!" 

“Can we not forget the past, and be friends ™ 

“Tn the eyes of the world? Undouhtedly ; 
although the attempt will appear but a mockery 
to ourselves.” 

«In that case let us leave it untried,” I ex. 
claimed, as the blood mounted to my brow ; 
“I Know not why | am weak enough to hopo 
that my forlorn and cruel destiny can be 
changed. I should he grateful to you, Colonel 
Devereux, for completing the bitter lesson 
which I have studied since my childhood.” 

“Lady Dornton! Eveleen!” cred Deve- 
reux, suddenly grasping my hand, “are you 
the only victim of the destiny which you dep- 
recate 1” 

There was an expression in his voice that 
startled me. I had weakly and wilfully placed 
myself in a dangerous position. I had ad- 
vanced to the brink of the precipice knowingly 
and recklessly; and now, when I fel the ground 
giving way under my feet, I trembled. 

“Listen to me,” I said hurriedly, ‘before 
you reject my proffered friendship. You are 
unhappy; you have fits of melancholy, which 
are not natural either to your age or to your tem- 
perament. Need I tell you that I also have my 
hours of bitterness? The idle triflers by whoin 
we are surrounded have no sympathy with sor- 
row ; they do not guess how griel is sometimes 
lightened by participation. Like the ephemera 
that sport in the sunbeams, they disappear on 
the setting of the brightness to which they owe 
their being. But we are not like these; let us 
be friends: the trials of the one will be lessened 
by sympathy in those of the other. You look 
surprised—indignant. What can there be in 
such a proposition to induce either wonder or 
anuoyance ?” 

“All, Lady Dornton; everything! I con- 
gratulate you upon the composure with which 
you can contemplate the arrangement: I, un- 
fortunately, do not possess an equa) share of 
self-government. I have, indeed, compelled 
myself to ineet you daily, almost hourly, and 
even to reside under the same roof with you 
but my stoicism will scarcely extend further.” 

“T am to understand, then, Colonel Deve 
reux, that henceforth, save in the interchange 
of the formalities of society, we arc to be stran- 
gers?” 

“We have no alternative.” 

I was confounded. There was a shade of 
sorrow in his accent which checked the words 
that were rising to my lips, and I instinctively 
stood still. © Devereux paused also, but re- 
mained silent. I had withdrawn my hand from 
his arm; and in order to disguise my agitation 
I began to tear away the leaves of a shrub be- 
side ine. I might have spared myself the sub- 
terfuge; for when T at length turned once more 
toward my companion, he was tracing figures 
upon the gravel with his cane, as if uncon- 
sciously. I felt the necessity of extrication 
froin this self-sought dilemma. 

““After your last assertion,” I said, “I can 
no longer affect ignorance of your estimate of 
wy character. All further discussion is need- 
less. When I requested your society I did not 
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anticipate insult; and, least of all, that insult 
should reach me through you.” 

«Insult, Lady Dornton! Insult !—Are you 
making a jest of my struggle to act worthily ?” 

“ Enough, Colonel Devereux, enough !” 1 in- 
terposed with vehemency, ‘there was no pcs- 
sibility of mistaking your words. And you are 
right, sir, perfectly right. I have within the 
last hour heedlessly given you, through a ro- 
mantic fancy that friendship still existed in the 
wor d, an opportunity of misconstruction from 
which it is your pleasure not to suffer me to 
escape unscathed. My idle dream is now, how- 
ever, over; and henceforth I will compel you 
to respect me.” 

As I ceased speaking, I bent my head haugh- 
tily, and turned toward the house. 

“Lady Dornton—Eveleen! You will drive 
me mad!” exclaimed Devereux, seizing my 
shawl to detain me; ‘*do you not—can you not 
understand, that I dare not accept the offer of 
your friendship—of your confidence—dear and 
precious as it would be tome? Will you not 
believe me incapable of indulging a thought 
Which Would give you paint No—you cannot ; 
you do not seek to do this, because you can 
reason calmly upon the past, and look steadily 
upon the present. I can do neither; and of 
this you make a crime.” 

My heart beat quick; my brow burned; my 
shaw] was still in his grasp. 

“You are enigmatical, Colonel Devereux,” 


I remarked coldly, making a second attempt to: 


escape. 

“ Eveleen—mereiless Eveleen! do not abuse 
your power. You have already made me suffi- 
ciently wretched. Spare me now.” 

«We are both acting childishly,” I said, af- 
fecting not to remark his emotion; ‘and have 
each sumething to forgive in this interview.” 

“Much, much,” murmured Devereux in a 
smothered voice. Then, suddenly turning to- 
ward me, he added, “ Let me at least make ex- 
piation for my errors. Let me assure you, 
Lady Dornton, solemnly assure you, that in all 
the words which I have uttered this day, there 
has not been one of which the true meaning 
was calculated to offend you; and then let me 
add that I now crave, humbly and earnestly, the 
proffered friendship, which I was just now mad 
enough to reject. I will learn of yourself to 
exercise it with honor and usefulness. Will 
you not give me your hand !” 

J felt that I should have refused to make so 
sudden a concession, but I could not. All my 
anger, all iny alarin, gave way betore the low 
and earnest tones in which he had addressed 
me. I laid my hand in his: he carried it res- 
pectfully to his lips; and tben once more drew 
it through bis arm, and turned to pursue the 
path which led toward the lake. It was a mo- 
ment fraught with agitation to both of us. To 
me it was one of mingled bitterness and tri- 
umph; I felt that Iwas still beloved! The con- 
viction should have made me treiible, but I was 
too confident in myself to fear. 1 only whis- 
pered mentally, that all the authority of my 
mother, and all the machinations of my hus- 
band, had inerely sufficed to sever our hands— 
over our hearts they had possessed no power ! 

Meanwhile, as we slowly walked forward in 
Bienes, | felt the arm of Devereux press my 
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hand more closely to his side. He, I thought, 
is, perfiaps, at this moment exulting over the 
same conviction; and I longed to ask him if it 
were not sa; but a feeling of constraint and 
irresolution had come upon me, and I dared not 
trust myself with words, although the silence 
had continued so long, that it had become pain- 
ful and embarrassing. At length, perceiving 
that my companion was resolved to render me 
no assistance, I was about to attempt a re- 
newal of the conversation, when the sound of 
approaching wheels announced the return of 
the party, and we at once hastened toward the 
house. 


——_ 
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CHAPTER XLII). 


Lorp Orterrorn, shortly after his return 
home, opened the letter-bag, and ainong others, 
handed a somewhat voluminous packet to my- 
self. My surprise was great to find the super- 
scription in the handwriting of Lady O'Halloran, 
while the post-mark which it bore was that of 
Edinburgh. A fortnight had scarcely elapsed 
since my visit tothe Hall, upon which occasion 
she had made no mention of such a journey. 
Still painfully agitated by my interview with 
Devereux, I was glad to retreat toa distant sofa 
with my letter, marveling, as [ crossed the room, 
what it might portend. It was dated from 
Glenfillan. My sister was a confirmed and 
hopeless invalid; and by one of those caprices 
so usual with the sick, she had written to en- 
treat the presence of Lady O'Halloran in Scot- 
land. The warm-hearted dowager had at once 
complied with her request; and had obeyed her 
wishes to the letter, by leaving the neighborhood 
without informing any of the family of her 
movements; but, on her arrival at Glenfillan, 
had found Adela so greatly changed, that she 
considered it her duty to apprise me of the fact; 
and also to insist that Lady Flora should write 
to my mother to the ame effect. 

‘‘My poor sister is dangerously ill!” I ex- 
claimed, when I had reached the close of the 
letter, and approached Lady Madelaine. ‘* Have 
you also heard from Glenfillan, madam ?” 

‘Yes, I have a letter from Lady Flora; she 
appears to be uneasy about Adela; but old 
maids always exaggerate evils, and consequent- 
ly—” 

“I assure you,” I interposed eagerly, ‘‘ that 
there is scarcely room for exaggeration Lare 
O’Halloran, who is at present with her, ass 169 
me that she has wasted to a shadow ; that her 
physician is almost fearful of administering 
remedies lest they should consume her slight 
remains of strength, and that she pertin® 
ciously rejects all his advice.” i 

“Ha! indeed—that intelligence is more seri- 
ous,” replied my mother, looking mure annoyed 
than anxious. ‘“ Lady O’Halloran’s judgment 
is not, however, infallible. What on earth could 
have taken that extraordinary person to Glem- 
fillan! Some people are inexplicable. Adela 
is always complaining, and creating a sensa- 
tion in the family. Girls of her age are forever 
fancying themselves dying, when they are only 
fostering their own absurd whims. However, 
Lady Flora will, of course, write again imme- 
diately, and if she does not announce any 
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amendment in your sister’s health, I must con- 
sider what to du.” 

The idea of sickness and death was so re- 
pugnant to me, that I am afraid, under other 
circumstances, I shonld have endeavored to 
share ny mother’s confortable self-consolation ; 
but the intelligence had come upon me in a 
moment of agitation and anxiety, and I felt 
relieved by the tears which it enabled me to 
shed. Bad news are almost welcome in such 
a case, for they form a pretext for the emotion 
Which niust otherwise provoke both curiosity 
and comment; and we consequently feel no in- 
clination to rob them of their just tribute. I 
wept bitterly, and fora time I cheated myself 
into the belief that all my tears were shed for 
my sister. I was no sooner alone, however, 
than I discovered the fallacy of such a credence, 
tor my thoughts at once reverted to Devereux. 

Our reeent interview had again plunged me 
into a state of uncertainty. He had said too 
much, or not enough. In reviewing my own 
conduct I was not altogether satisfied, while his 
appeared to be capricious and enigmatical. I 
dared not examine too closely the meaning of 
all his words, and I resolutely dwelt only upon 
such as might imply either affection, anger, or 
jealousy, as they were differently interpreted by 
his listener. I forgot to ask myself what war- 
rant he had for either toward Sir James Dorn- 
ton’s wife. 

A few days brought us, as Lady Madelaine 
had anticipated, fresh letters from Glenfillan. 

« You will soon be sisterless,’’ wrote my own 
correspondent; “each day the disease, be it 
what it may, becomes more hopeless. Adela 
no longer looks like a creature of this world. 
Every tinge of blood has forsaken her cheeks 
and lips. She moves with difficulty, and can- 
not walk across the room without support. It 
is a sure trial to look upan her now, and to 
think what she might have been; but, for your 
worthy father’s sake, to whom she will so soon 
be united, I will not leave-her till allis over. As 
for herself, she is perfectly calm, and declares 
that she desires nothing so much as the mo- 
ment which is to free her froin a world of which 
she is weary, only on report.” 

Here, then, was frightful confirmation of our 
fears; and, despite the considerate declaration 
of Lady O'Halloran, that Adela looked forward 
to her death almost with impatience, I could 
not overcome the horror of the anticipation. I 
glanced around me upon the luxury to which I 
was su habituated that I should have heeded it 
only by its absence, and then on the gushing 
sunshine which folded all nature in a robe of 
glory, and lastly on the reflection of my own 
face, radiant in youth, and health, and beauty, 
and upon which the tears that were naw trick- 
ling down left no more trace than does a sum- 
mer shower upon the blossoms and the leaves. 

“ No, no,” I murmured to myself; ‘she may 
hear lier yoke bravely, but she cannot wish 
¢> leave all thesc. Poor Adela! so young— 
scarcely nineteen—how terrible to be struck 
down, just as she might have learned to cherish 
life. Surely, surely, there must yet be hope!” 

In her letter to my mother, Lady Flora men- 
tioned that their guest had suggested to the in- 
valid the expediency of requesting her presence 
and my own at Glenfillan, but the resolute man- 
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ner in which she had replied “ Not yet,” had 
convinced them that we should do well to defer 
our journey for atime. As this arrangement 
accorded with Lady Madelaine’s wishes, she 
did not hesitate to express her acquiescence in 


-their request, and all my own expustulations 


were useless. 

The season had commenced; and within a 
week after the receipt of this melancholy intel 
ligence, our party had dispersed only to meet 
again in town. One of my earliest guests was 
Devereux; but I was surrounded by morning 
Visitors when he entered the room, and he did 
not await theif departure. As he moved in 
precisely my own set, I, as a matter of course, 
met hun everywhere; and although no oppor- 
tunity of recurrence to our last conversation at 
Rooksley offered itself, and that he was still 
guarded in his manner, and seldom ventured to 
show me even those slight attentions which, 
when there exists no secret consciousness be- 
tween the parties to lend them a language, sig- 
nily little or nothing, still I felt that there was 
no longer so wide a gulf between us. My own 
heuse was the one in which he was the least 
frequently to be found; and he was always 
careful to come at those hours when, if I 
chanced to be at home, he was aware that I 
must be surrounded by guests. Into my opera- 
box he never ventured, unless he saw that I 
was attended by Sir James; and this soon be- 
came so unusual a circumstance that I doubt if 
it were reinarked when he dropped the habit 
altogether. 

The prestige of the honeymoon was over. 
The Bride had become a Wife. Sir James was 
a member of three clubs, where he could lounge 
all the morning and play all the evening ; and 
it was pleasant to be assured that he had gain- 
ed the plaudits of al! his club-fellows by return- 
ing to them unspoiled by his marriage. It is 
always fléttering to a wile to learn that she has 
worked na reform whatever in the habits of a 
dissipated husband ! 

Ere long, I saw little or nothing of Dornton. 
In the country he had merely fallen off in gal- 
lantry ; in town he emancipated himself bodily 
from the thraldom of a married home. He 
liked to know that his house was frequented by 
al] that Was most desirable in London society, 
and that it was esteemed a favor to be recei7ed 
there as an habitué; but he preferred to ascer- 
tain even this fact as news to convincing him- 
self of it personally. 

There can be no doubt that my smothered 
affection for Devereux proved a safeguard to 
me at that period, and prevented the commis- 
sion of more than one imprudence, into which 
my idle vanity would otherwise have hurried 
me. The language of adulation which met me 
on all sides, and at all times—the impotent 
malice of half a dozen fashionable beauties, 
whom J] had, without one effort, bereft of their 
admirers—the giddy race of pleasuré and fri- 
volity which I was running—all conspired te 
intoxicate my fancy and to delude my heart. 
Constant letters from the north had satisfied us 
that, althouglf Adela was slowly and surely 
sinking, there was no immediate danger of her 
dissolution; and, as she still resolutely refused 
to see either Lady Madelaine or myself, I was 
only too happy to be enabled to turn away from 
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su melancholy a theme of thought, and to sun 
myself in brighter seenes. 

My mother triumphed; five weeks had gone 
by since we left Rooksley, and Lady O’Halloran 
admitted, that although the decay of my sis- 
ter’s strength was certain, she had ceased to 
anticipate su early a result as she had at first 
looked for, while Lady Flora even talked at 
random of her youth being enabled ultimately 
to triumph over the Janguor under which she 
was suffering ; in short, my mother began to 
complain, as uew letters arrived, of the annoy- 
ance of these constant communications on a 
subject so unimportant as a fit of giilish vapors ; 
they destroyed her confort and distracted her 
ideas. Her cause for complaint did not, how- 
ever, endure much longer—she was not fated 
to have her nerves worn bare by the unneces- 
rary eroaking of two querulous old women, for 
thus did she always deseribe the- evil under 
Which she deelared herself to be martyred. 
The suspense was not destined to be intermin- 
able, nor the martyrdom a lingering one. 

While the season was at its height, their ma- 
jesties signified their intention to visit Drury 
Lane Theatre in state, and I, in consequence, 
assembled a party on the day fixed, the whole 
of whom were to proceed with me to witness 
the performanee. As Sir James deelined to 
participate in the project, my mother and Lard 
Otterfurd were among the guests, and our din- 
ner was unusually gay. Lady Madelaine, in 
bigh heauty, and conscious of the fact, even ex- 
erted herself to fascinate and amuse ; and, amid 
laughter, flattery, and eoquetry, we Were just 
about to thruw on our eluaks and deseend to 
the carriages, when a servant advaneed toward 
me with a letter. Iwas about to wave hin 
back, when I pereeived upon the superseription 
the word “ Immediate,” and I saw at a glance 
that Lady O'Halloran was my correspondent. 
I seized the letter, and hurriedly tofe it open: 
“ Eveleen,” thus it ran, “if you, indeed, wish 
Puce more to see your sister in this world, lose 
not a moment. She now entreats your pres- 
ence and that of her mother. Do not delay an 
hour, Or you may arrive too late.” 

In my agitation and horror I read these few 
fatal lines aloud, and then 1 turned to ascertain 
their effect upon Lady Madelaine. For a mo- 
ment she stood speechless and aghast, the jew- 
els sparkling upon her pallid brow and the velvet 
shivering above her trembling limbs ; then, sud- 
denly throwing herself upon a sufa, she buried 
ber face in her spread hands, and continued 
silent. 

This silence alarmed me. Even overcome 
as I was by the sndden shock, I had been for 
so many years prepared for the most extraor- 
dinary proceedings on the part of my mother, 
where her own convenience anil comfort were 
involved, that I angured ill of the pause whieh 
had followed so immediately upon the ‘reading 
of this létter; and, fearful that she would dis- 


obey the summons (strong in her horror of 


death, and her aversion to my dying sister), I 
hastened to forestall her purpose, should she 
have contemplated such a refusal. I scarcely 
knew myself; I did not shed a tear; but calm- 
ly and earnestly | issued al! the necessary or- 
ders for our immediate departure; and I was 
about to dispatch messengers to the different 
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clubs in search of Sir James, tn order that he 
might accompany us on our Journey, when Lord 
Olterfurd interposed :— 

“It is useless, my dear Lady Dornton,” he 
said, in an accent of perfect conviction; “send to 
inform Sir James, if you will, of your proposed de 
parture ; but make no arrangement for his own 
He will not leave town upon such an errand.” 

l was too much agitated at the moment to 
remark the’singularity of this assertion. I only 
felt the awkwardness of the fact. 

« Are we, then, tu travel to the north alone ™ 
I asked, in some alarm. 

“I will be your escort ; but we must rouse 
your mother, in order that she may hasten 
lome, and put on her traveling dress. We 
will be ready for you when you drive to the 
door.” l 

During this short seene, which passed even 
more rapidly than it ean be deseribed, my guests 
had begun silently to depart, while Lady Made- 
laine siill sat supine upon the sofa. Her face 
was so completely coneealed that it was im- 
possible to decide under what nature or degree 
of emotion she was laboring. While Lord Ot- 
terfurd advaneed toward her, I met the eyes 
of Devereux, who had been one of the last to 
retire. ‘They were full of acute grief. Involun- 
tarily I extended my hand toward him, and he 
held it for a moment as he murmured, ‘ Poor 
Eveleen, could not this, at least, have been 
spared to you?” 

‘These few words unlocked the channel of 
my tears. As he left the room I looked after 
him in anguish. Would he have abandoned me 
at such a moment? Surely, surely, if I had 
wronged him, he was now revenged. 

When my mother rose, and, leaning heavily 
upon the arm of Lord Otterford, prepared te 
leave the room, she Was as pale as marble, ane. 
trembled painfully ; but there was a strange ex- 
pression in her eye which made me shrink. It 
was evident that she had not shed a tear. She 
Was about to pass me in silence, when I ven- 
tured to request that she would endeavor to 
rally her energies fur our long and rapid jour- 
ney, and to assure her that I would be in Gros- 
venor Square within the hour. 

“] du not doubt it,” she replied, in a harsh 
voice, totally unlike her usually musieal accents 
“You are evidently too eager for this ill-timed 
undertaking to throw any impediment in the 
way of its commenceinent ; but you have been 
somewhat hasty in compromising ne in so 
marked a manner, Without wailing to ascer- 
tain, in the first place, my own pleasure upon 
the subjeet.”” 

“] thought, madam, that you wonld not re 
fuse the dying summons of my sister.” 

“Perhaps so; but you should first have sate 
isfied yourseif of this faet, or have permitted 
ine Lo issue my own orders. | do not believe 
that Adela has expressed a wish to see me. I 
am satisfied of the eontrary. Old women are 
tond of scenes ; it is their revenge upon the 
habitual monotony of tbeir dreary existence. 
It is those about her who have committed this 
act of folly. However, thanks to your want of 
caution, | ain now the slave of circumstanees 
and must submit. Be at my coor when you 
will, Lady Dornton; you shall experience no 
delay throngh me.” 
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Aller this unsatisfactory dialogue, she swept 
from the room, aud | heard her drive off as I 
reached my own apartment. The more I pon- 
dered on her extraordinary conduet at such a 
crisis, the more inexplicable it appeared. I 
even douhted at times if she could, indeed, be 
the mother of Adela. I had, however, little 
,eisure for mental speculation; the grumbling 
Joséphine angmented most carefully all the lit- 
tle difficulties of a prompt departure, and cre- 
ated a thousand unnecessary delays ; but, de- 
spite all these, and the fact that the horses had 
been at the door above an hour before I could 
effect my departure, I saw nothing of Sir James. 
He had, probably, been engaged in a rubber of 
whist, or involved in a heavy stake at rouge et 
noir. 

As I at last stepped into the carriage, I 
thought of Devereux, and sighed. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


In the midst of a vast and lofty chamber, 
hung with faded tapestry, and heavy with its 
ponderous cornices, its carved doors, and its 
gigantic inantel of dark oak, stood an antique 
bedstead of the same material, eurtained with 
the voluminous folds of a erimson satin damask 
which had onee heen regal in its riehness, but 
upon which the hand of time had long impress- 
ed its touch. These gloomy eurtains were 
drawn aside to admit a flood of sunshine, whieh, 
after bathing a range of heathery hills in the 
distance, and making the surface of a far-off 
loch shimmer like a myriad of golden stars, 
came, glorious in the fulness of its power, to 
peer into that aneient room, and to invest it for 
one brief hour with all the brightness of which 
it had been bereft by the withering waste of a 
century. 

That sun-flood fell upon antique porcelain 
and grotesque ornaments of another age, and 
without even a name in ours; while, strangely 
blent with these, it threw out into broad relief 
a few plain, modern articles of usefulness, evi- 
dently selected without any regard either to 
their beauty or their luxury. A reading-ehair, 
a desk, a book-case, whose pigmy proportions 
were almost ludierous in that spacious room, 
a few fine engravings in fraines of ebony, but 
all expressive of some snbjeet of suffering or 
terror, Were among these. But not a flower, 
not an instrument of music, not a vestige of 
female oceupaney could be discovered there ; 
and yet, upon the damask-eurtained bed, and 
fully exposed to all the fervor of the bright May 
sun, lay a pale girl, jst at that lovely age when 
hope and joy should be the sister-twins of life. 
Her eyes were closed, but it was easy to see 
that they were not closed in sleep; her long 
hair was swept back from her brow, and was 
scattered like threads of gold over the pillow ; 
her hands were tightly clenched above her 
head, and the long livid fingers looked as though 
they no longer retained strength to free them- 
selves front their self-sought grasp. Her breath- 
ing was convulsive, and her hot breath had 
parched the thin blue lips through which it 
fuiced its passage ; at times her features were 
distorted by a spasm of pain, and her eyes open- 
ed instinctively, but the transparent lids fell 
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once more over them as the convulsion weak 
ened. 

Beside the bed knelt two aged women, one 
of whom was frantic in her grief; and who, 
had she not been restrained by her companion 
would have disturbed, by her clamorous wail- 
ings, the silence of the death-room ; the other, 
tearless, but bowed by soriow, passed from time 
to time, with a gentle hand, a handkerchiet 
across the brow of the dying girl, upon which 
dank drops of moisture gathered after every 
struggle. 

« Adela, my love,” whispered this tender 
nurse, as she leant softly toward her, just as 
she had performed this eareful office ; ‘‘ have 
you strength to bear the exertion? Your wish 
is granted ; Lady Madelaine and your sister are 
here.” 

The effect of this announcement was elec- 
trieal. My sister—for it was indeed she—sud- 
denly opened her eyes, which were dilated, and 
full of a strange brightness that was almost 
scorehing. She unelasped her fleshless fingers, 
pressed her hands convulsively upon her bosom, 
and for a moment appeared to be struggling 
with an emotion which almost overcame her 
waning strength. But as Lady Madelaine ap- 
proached the bed, and would have taken her 
hand, she waved her off imperiously ; and, ina 
deep, harsh, laboring voice, she said bitterly: 

“Not now, madam, not here; this is my 
death-bed that you have come to look upon; 
and all aeting is over—approach, nevertheless : 
come and contemplate your work—come and 
gaze upon your victim. It was for this I bade 
you here—it was for this that, for the first time 
in my life, I have wished and watched for you.” 

« Adela, my dear Adela—” expostulated the 
shuddering Lady O° Halloran. 

“Let me speak,” persisted the dying girl. 
“Even you, my more than mother—if, indeed, 
the name of mother ean imply tenderness, and 
patience, and affection, and self-abnegation—as 
I have read in books that it should do—even 
yau I can no longer obey. Bear with me only 
for a few hours more, and I shall have done 
with this world.” 

From the moment of my entrance into the 
death-room I had remained eoncealed from my 
sister by the curtains of her bed. I felt riveted 
to the earth, and had not courage to advance a 
step. I might, perhaps, after a time, have 
overeome this emotion ; but the words to which 
I listened, and the unearthly tones in which 
they were uttered, rendered me powerless. 

“« You have been at least consistent, madam,’ 
resumed Adela, so soon as she had reeovered 
from a violent spasm which appeared to rend 
her chest ; ‘‘ you have been no fickle spirit, no 
weak hater! I will say nothing of my childhood 
—but when that was past, did you not wring 
my heart as never heart was wrung ‘—did you 
not thrust happiness upon me, and, when I 
almost clutched it wrench it away with a 
withering smile, and bid me bear the trial as I 
might? you left me no alternative save an early 
death, or a life of bitterness and humiliation. I 
have made my choice—it is that which will the 
best suit your views and wishes—I am about to 
die: but, madam, I die fearlessly, because I 
know that there is another world for you as 
well as for myself.” 
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As the panting girl paused to take breath, 
Lady Madelaine sank into a chair beside her 
with a deep groan 

“A warld of justice,” pursned the failing 
voice, “where the Lazarus of the earth will 
have the sores of his spirit healed—where the 
great ones of this life will find their purple and 
fine linen rent away, and their hearts, with all 
their miserable, petty passions, laid bare—that 
world awaits even you, madam,—you, the un- 
loving wife, and the unnatural mother; you, 
and the tool of your selfishness ; the weak and 
unstable being who has helped you on in your 
unholy work. May his falsehood be visited 
upon himself; and may she to whom—” 

Thoroughly exhausted by the efforts which 
she had made, the power of the dying girl 
abandoned her at once, before she could render 
the remainder of her sentence audible ; the few 
additional words which fell ftom her lips were 
disjointed and meaningless ; and, as she sank 
back heavily upon the pillow, a frightful spasm 
convulsed her features and distorted her limbs 
for a few scconds, during which I firmly imagin- 
ed that she had ceased to exist ; but it was not 
so. When the terrible paroxysm had passed 
over, she once more opened her eyes; and as 
they restcd on the form of Lady Madelaine, whe 
still retained her attitude of horror-stricken im- 
mobility, an expression of intense hatred pass- 
ed over her features. 

«Let her leave me,” she gasped out, ad- 
dressing Lady O’Halloran ; “let her leave me 
—I would, at least, die in peace.” 

The kind-hearted dowager approached my 
mother with an extended hand: +‘ Let us retire, 
madam,” she whispered ; “ your child has need 
of rest.” 

Passively and mutely Lady Madelaine obey- 
ed. She took the profferea hand as if to secure 
its support ; and, without once looking toward 
the death-bed, she left the room, in which 
nothing was audible save the low and labored 
breathing of her last-born child. I followed 
with a tottering and uncertain step. 

The near neighborhood of a dying bed would 
at any time have shaken my nerves—while this 
was not only that of my sisier, but what a 
death-bed! The peace of spirit, the tears of 
tenderness, the words of consolation—all had 
been absent. The spirit hovering between 
earth and heaven, and which must, ere long, 
appear before the tribunal whose dread fiat in- 
volves an eternity, had elevated itself into a 
judge; and I had seen the haughty nature of 
my mother quail and shrink hefore it. The 
words of Adela, which were vividly impressed 
upon my memory, filled me with a vagne and 
undefined terror. My blood, frozen by the spec- 
tacle of decay and ruin which my first gaze into 
the death-roam had reveaied to me, and chilled 
more and more by the fearful tones of the inva- 
lid, suddenly, as I escaped froin her presence, 
rushed to my hcart, and circulated so rapidly 
that it appeared to suffocate me. That voice 
of bitter despair—of unyielding vengeance— 
was still in my ears; that pale and unearthly 
face was still before my eyes. When I threw 
myself upon a seat in the room which had been 
hastily prepared for me.I felt as though the 
awful memories of the last hour would embitter 
all my future life. My herror was not lessen- 
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ed by the fact that I could net comprehend npon 
what the reproaches which my sister had ad- 
dressed to Lady Madelaine were based; while 
my astonishment at the patience with which 
they were supported by her imperious nature, 
was beyond my power to explain. I could only 
attribute it to the agitated powerlessness ot sur- 
prise, or to that solemn respect which is always 
conceded to the dying. 

So soon as I was able in some degree to con- 
trol my feelings, [ desired to be conducted to 
the apartment of Lady Madelaine. IJ found her 
seated, pale and tearless, in the attitude of a 
person more indignant than depressed At the 
sound of my approach she turned toward me, 
and a deep flush spread over her brow, while 
her eyes flashed with animation. She looked 
at me steadily for a moment, and then averted 
her head. and appeared to hesitate, as though 
she had not altogether decided upon the line of 
conduct which she should pursue. 

“ This has been a bitter trial to you,” I said, 
as I placed myself beside her, and would have 
taken her hand, which was haughtily with- 
drawn; “ I fear there is no longer any hope.” 

« Hope! of what?” she asked bitterly; “ do 
you mean a hope of the recovery of Miss Til- 
den? You are well advised to wish it. But I 


weak romance. Are you satisfied now that you 
have exposed me to the frightful scene through 
which I have just passed 1—that you have sub- 
jected me to insult before a groveling relative, 
a distasteful acquaintance, and my own child? 


A secret instinct forewarned me—I would have — 


obeyed it. It was nat your pleasure that I 
should be spared. You placed me under the 
necessity of condescending to this annoyance, 
or of becoming the mark for a thousand en- ` 
venomed surmises. It is you whom I have to 
thank for all—you, and your odious precipita- 
tion. So long as I have life I will never forgive 
you this !” 

I was so accustomed to the violence of my 
mother, that this strangely-timed outburst 
would scarcely have surprised me, had it taken 
another tone; but I was altogether unprepared 
to be made its object. Already weakened, both , 
in mind and body, by the different emotions 
which had agitated me so painfully, all my re 
maining strength gave way before. this tide ot 
accusation; and I sank to my knees, crushed 
and quailing, as though | had indeed been guilty ` 
of some crime for which I needed the pardon of - 
a parent. I sobbed out {f know not what. I 
talked of the tie between us, of my dying sister, 
of my own bruised and blighted heart ; I sought 
to appease my mother by promises, by caress- 
es, and by submission; but I humbled myself 
in vain: for some time she maintained a reso- 
lute silence, while her heaving bosom, her: 
burning cheek, and her flashing eye gave evi- 
dence of the tempest that was raging within! 
her. At length she rose, and flinging from her 
the hand in which I had clasped her own, she 
said, haughtily, “ Be silent and leave me — [ 
wish to be alone.” 

There was no disputing a command uttered 
in snch a tone; and, wondering as I did se at? 
the violence of the impulse which could have 
compelled me to such an act of self-abasement, 
I rose from my knees, and quitted the room 15° 





have no inclination to waste time upon your | 
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sflence. I heard Lady Madelaine ring her bell 
before I had crossed the antechamber ; and as 
her woman obeyed the summons, she desired 
that Lord Otterford should be requested to join 
her in her apartment. It was not, therelore, 
silence which she coveted. 

It was some time before I could recover my- 
self sutficiently fur thought; but, when the 
power of reflection did at last return, I felt as 
though I were under some strange and unholy 
spell. All that had taken place within the 
last few hours was so extraordinary that I 
lost myself in the wildest and most irrational 
conjectures. Why did Adela accuse Lady 
Madelaine of her death, when the exile to 
which she had submitted herself was volunta- 
ry? What meant this death, which she assert- 
ed to be her own choice? This happiness of 
wiich she declared herself to have been treach- 
erously deprived? This perfidious an weak 
being by whum she had been abandoned! 
Who, finally, was that third person whom want 
of strength alone had prevented her from in- 
cluding in her anathema? Why had Lady 
Madelaine, even while she was loaded with re- 
proaches, borne all in silence? Had terror 
and compunction stifled the voice of resent- 
ment? Was it natural that a child could have 
acquired so inuch poWer over her impetuous 
nature if her conscience did not Whisper to her 
the justification of those reproaches ! 

These were the questions which rose rapidly 
to my mind; but which remained successively 
unanswered. J was in the midst of doubt; 
fearing alike to misunderstand what I saw, or 
to understand tuo much, when a slight sound 
caused we to start and look up. Lady O’Hal- 
loran stood before me ; and Í was about to fling 
myscif upon her bosom, when | was struck by 
the extraordinary expression of her face. 

The truta flashed upon me instantly. “AH 
is then over?” I murmured, while a cold shud- 
der ran through my vems. 

“Yes! allıs over. Her sufferings are at an 
end.” 

“« Alas!” I exclaimed, as I sank back power- 
less upan my seat; * dare we indeed hope so? 
I am still quailing under the impression of her 
last mysterious wards. Did you, dearest Lady 
O'Halloran, did you—see her die?” 

“I did not. <A heavy faintness came over 
me aftcr I had led your nother from the room, 
and I was consequently absent, for she did not 
long survive the awful spirit-struggle in which 
she had engaged; but I already knew all her 
Wishes, and had promised to perform them.” 

“Can I assist in the solemn duty !” 

: a You are, at least, particularly concerned in 

“What dues she desire me to do? I pledge 
myself, be it what it may, and at whatever 
Bacrifice, to obey her bidding.” 

“ I expected no less Irom you, Eveleen ; and 
feel convinced that you will not falsify your 
words. I know not the subject of her anxiely, 
but this packet will inform you.” And as she 
spoke, she placed in my hand a voluminous 
letter, which was evidently composed of several 
sheets. I was about to tear it open upon 
the instant, when by a hurried gesture she 
prevented my breaking the seal, and pointed 
emphatically to the superscription, upon which 
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I read: “To be opened only under her owa 
roof, as she values my memory.” 

“ She shall be obeyed,” I said, as I placed 
the letter in my dressing-case, and then care- 
fully withdrew the key. ‘But have you no 
suspicion of its contents?” 

“None. Adela tuld me no more than that it 
contained information on points of interest with 
Which it was necessary you should be acquaint- 
ed immediately that she had ceased to exist. 
I respected both her secret and yours, and 
asked no questions.” 

I could thank her only with my tears. 

“Do not weep for her, Eveleen, weep for 
yourself,” said Lady O'Halloran, compassion- 
ately. “It is now too late to grieve over her 
trials, for they are ended. Yours, my child, I 
fear, are but beginning. May she so resolutely 
have expended her little remaining strength, io 
order to comfort you with a sister's love, and 
a sister’s counsel. That last token of her re- 
membrance occupied many, many of her latest 
hours Of comparative ease and health. She 
appeared to forget alike her languor and her 
sutierings while she was engaged upon it. It 
Was in vain that her physician, Lady flora, and 
myself warned her of the probable effect of 
such continual exertion ; her constant reply to 
all our expostwlations was an assurance that 
she should live to complete her task, and that 
she desired no more.” : 

“Poor Adela!” I murmured, wringing my 
hands in remorse of spirit. 

“Poor Adela!” echoed my companion ; 
“she is now united to the only parent whe 
loved her.” 

“She is happier than myself,” I sobbed pain- 
fully. 

* But she purchased her happiness dearly, 
Eveleen. <A long life of bitterness was crushed 
into her nineteen years of blighted existence.” 

“T know it—l know it; and | did so litle ta 
alleviate her sorrows—I so soon torgot her ab- 
sence.” 

‘The world’s lessons are readily learned,” 
said the dowager; * but I inust leave you now, 
My usefulness is at an end, and I am sinking 
with fatigue. Lady Madelaine has been al- 
ready informed of the melancholy event, and 
her horses are ordered for to-merrow at day- 
break, as she has declined attempting to obtain 
some rest. Yon will accompany her.” 

“ And yoursel!” 

‘Adela exacted that I should see her laid in 
the tomb of her ancestors. 1 proimised, aud I 
will perform. Lord Otterford retaains to share 

‘inthe pious task, after which I shall accompany 
l him to town.” 

“Ard why should I not also follow her to 
the grave? Let Lady Madelaine depart alone, 
if she is anxious tu escape.” 

**And the packet ?” 

“ Vrue—true—I know not what it may con 
tain, nor the duties which it may enforce 
Perhaps the delay of a day may be fatal to her 
Wishes. I will he ready at daybreak.” 

“ Farewell then, my dear Evel- ən; I have 
already taken leave of your mother, and am 
uncyual to another interview, even With your- 
self. Farewell; and should yuu ever want a 
friend, yemetnber me.” 

She extended her arins, and I threw mysell 
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tnto them. I could not utter a syllable; but 
she understuod my emotion; and after having 
pressed her lips affectionately to my forehead, 
she replaced me gently in my chair, rung for 
Joséphine, and left the room. 

a —_— 


CHAPTER XLV. 

My journey back to town was a wretched 
one. Prostrated by the emutions I had so re- 
cently experienced, and haunted by the memory 
of the fearful death-bed from which I had only 
just escaped, I could not have been condemned 
to a more trying companionship than that of 
Lady Madelaine. By turns conciliating and 
threatening, at intervals she fulminatéd against 
me the must bitter reproaches for the trial to 
which she had been subjected: by my hasty pre- 
sumption; and at others she reminded me that 
Adela had never been either a daughter or a sis- 
ter to herself and me, and hinted at the immense 
increase of fortune which necessarily accrued to 
me through her death. he last argument was 
powerless. Had I not already experienced the 
insufficiency of wealth to secure happiness ? 

I thought incessantly of my hidden packet. 
Ít was evident that my mother knew nothing 
of this bequest ; for I learned from Joséphine, 
that irnnediately after the death of Adcla, she 
had demanded her keys and her writing-desk, 
and had read and destioyed all the papers that 
it contained. I was doubly anxious, therefore, 
to ascertain the contents of that which I pos- 
sessed; and exhausted alike by the inconsist- 
ent humor of Lady Madelaine, my own feelings, 
and the thirst for opportunity to learn the last 
wishes aud sentiments of my sister, ] fancied 
eyery minute an hour until we at length arrived 
in London. 

To my great relief my mother suggested that 
Į should leave her in Grosvenor Square, and at 
once proceed to my own house, alleging, as her 
reason, the necessily of forthwith making ar- 
rangements lor our mourning, and adopting some 
resolution regarding our future movements, until 
the period when we could again appear with 
propriety ìn public. She said something, also, 
of the inconvemence ofa death in the family just 
in the height of the season; but as I did not 
perfectly hear the remark, and was, moreover, 
anxious not to enlighten myself further npon the 
subject, I made no comment upon her words, 
querulousiy as they were uttered. 

On entering my home | was by no means 
surprised to learn that Sir James was absent; 
but I was not the less satisfied with the assu- 
rance. l hastened at once to my dressing-room, 
threw off my traveling attire, ordered choco- 
late and ligtits, and then, having dismissed 
Josephine with strict injunctions not to sufler 
any one to intrude upon me, even should Sir 
James himself return, as I was overcome by 
fatigue, and felt the necessity of being alone for 
a tine, I threw myself back in tny chair, and was 
for several minutes unable to suminon sullicient 
conrage to open the packet which for so many 
hours I had been pimng to read. My dressing- 
case stood near me, and in it was contained 
this mournful communication—this voice from 
the grave—this last solemn declaration which 
my sister had not deigned to make trom her 
own lips. 
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What was I to learn? Would she reproach 
me with my coldness, my carelessness? Or 
had she, chastened by her approach 10 that 
mysterious world toward which she had, during 
the moments in which it was Written, becn so 
surely tending, bequeathed to me the one out- 
pouring gush of tenderness in which she had 
concentrated the sisterly sympathies of her 
whole life? I felt as though | were alone with 
the dead—with the cold, wasted, livid corse of 
her upon whose dying lips there had quivered 
neither blessing nor prayer; and J shuddered 
as I glanced tremblingly about me. But my 
eyes rested upon ho object in unison with the 
gloominess of such a mood of mind; all around 
ine was luxurious, costly, fresh, and cheerful ; 
and, at length, I shook olf the feeling of mental 
and physical weakness to which I had yielded, 
and withdrew the papers from their envelope. 
[ must transcribe them as they lay before me. 
Any attempt at a description of their contents 
would be still more painful even now, though 
long and weary years have elapsed since they 
were put into my hands, than to follow them 
word by word, and lne by line, with a faithful 

en. 

Iebroke the seal with quivėring fingers. I 
had argued myself into a state of doubtful cour- 
age: I had tried to believe that they would en- 
able me to dwell with greater lenderness upon 
the memory of my sister, more than ever dark- 
ened by that last fatal scence to which I had been 
a trembling witness; but, as I felt the wax 
give way beneath my touch, this trust aban- 
doned me. 

It is through the most trifling agencies that 
deep sorrow generally enters into the heart of a 
woman ; from the most inconsequent springs 
that the full consciousness of her unhappiness 
is filtrated into her entire being. An indistinct 
Whisper—a Word overheard by chance—a gloom 
upon the countenance of a frieud whose usual 
greeting is a smile—all these become prophe- 
cies by an intnitive faculty, inconrprehensible 
even to herself, and which is called into ex- 
istence on the eve of a misfortune destined to 
give its color to her future fate; and she mur- 
murs to herself, “I am abour to be wretched,” 
with the same innate conviction as that of 
the wild bird, to which the trembling of the 
foliage, and the wail of the wind as it sweeps 
over the high grass and along the surface of 
the water, reveal the approach of the yet un- 
seen storin. 

No wonder, then, if trifles such as these ean 
obtrude their warning, that as [ unfolded the 
papers which were to reveal to me alike the 
present and the past, and to make the future a 
blank, no wonder that I trembled. 

“I am standing upon the brink of that grave 
in which iny youth and my sorrows will soon 
be alike buried; but not, as I have reason to 
believe, alike forgotten. You intruded your 
confidence on me, Eveleen, to the ruin of all 
the happiness which this earth might yet have 


yielded as a requital for the trials of my youth | 


I ain now about to pay the debt. I also will 
reveal the secret of my life to you; and the 
result will in your case be without doubt the 
same; if, jndeed, the world to which you 
have vowed yourself has not quite done ita 
work."— 






| 
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My agitation increased with every sentence. 
I could scarcely breathe from terror! What 
was I about to learn? What meant this omin- 
ous threat to reveal a secret which was to plunge 
me into misery? I swept back the hair from 
my forehead. The moisture which had risen 
to my eyes had disappeared. I was fevered by 
a terrible anticipation. Again I fastened my 
eyes npon the writing. It was firm and flow- 
ing—not a pulse of the writer had quivered. 1 
proceeded. 

“Fear and hatred were the first feelings 
which were taught to expand in my young 
heart. When I became old enough to compre- 
hend my position, I found myself an alien froin 
my family—branded like Cain—but, unlike him, 
guiltless of the crime, while suffering its pen- 
alty. I learnt to pronounce the name of my 
mother only to shrink before the idea that it 
called up—of my sister, only to quail before a 
humiliating and bitter comparison. The vic- 
tim of injustice and disregard, I soon began to 
look into my own heart, and to pay back in dis- 
trust and indignation, the wrongs of which I 
was keenly susceptible. 

“The frivolous, but dazzling advantages which 
you had received from the education bestowed 
upon you; your luxury, your indulgence, and 
the insolent vanity which was their fruit, can- 
trasted with my own privations, continued to 
do their slow but certain work; and when we 
met at Rooksley for the first time, I know not 
which was the most distasteful to me, yourself, 
or she whom, in its wrath, heaven gaye me as 
a mother. 

“ After a time your advances toward friend- 
ship, and the consciousness that my own ac- 
quirements and character were very superior 
to those which I had so long held in jealous 
dread, almost reconciled me to a trial of your 
real feelings ; but I was not long in discovering 
that you were a mere puppet, whose wires 
were in the hands of Lady O'Halloran ; that 
your lip-deep courtesies to your only sister were 
simply a concession to the friend of your father ; 
‘and that your heart was, as it ever had been, 
centered in self, and totally independent of your 
| words. 

“« You know that I never on my side cheated 
you with false seeming ; you know how frankly 
and truthfully I told you that you were incapa- 
ible of real affection. Oh, that I had retained 
that belief strongly to the last; and that your 
idle words, and still more idle tears, when you 
compelled-me to become the confidant of your 
fancied passion for Devereux, had not led me 
ito believe that even you could love another than 
yourself. .Why are certain expressions made 
only to be profaned? Why are you, and such 
as you, who are not formed for the higher and 
holier impulses of our nature, permitted to 
pao words and tones, of which you can neith- 
er estimate the force, nor comprehend the 
value? But these are questions beyond my 
əwn reach, and I will not look to you for a re- 
ply. In my delusion, I began to love because I 
ee you; but the arrogant triumph of your 
arewell, when you were summoned from our 
rommon exile to appear once more beside Lady 
tas in the gay world for which you pant- 
ed, soon destroyed the charm. 

“ Do you remember that in expatiating upon 
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your love for Devereux, you scouted with con- 
tempt the suggestion which I made, that your 
mother wished to make you the wife of another 
—of one who—in short, of Sir James Darnton 1 
Why should I shrink from naming a man whom, 
from my inmost soul, I despise beyoud all else 
on earth? Do you remember with what fierce 
and feverish indignation you repelled the idea? 
Should-you, indeed, have ceased to do so, call 
back your thoughts—the time is still too recert 
to require a great effort of memory. 

On my part, your astonished look was nat 
unobserved, when Lady Flora and myself re- 
turned the greeting of Sir James on his visit to 
Rooksley during Lady Madelaine’s widowhood, 
as that of one to whom we were not altogether 
strangers. The cause was simple: he was 
grouse-shooting in Scotland, when Lady Made- 
laine saw fit to summon me at last to what 
should have been the home of my infancy; and, 
at her request, he took charge of us ta London; 
but I was at that period so mere a girl, and, 
moreover, so preoccupied by the approaching 
change in my position, that 1 should have for- 
gotten his existence, had not your passionate 
invectives taught me to believe that you did 
him less than justice. Yes, Lady Dornton, you 
it was who first awoke in my heart that feeling 
of interest in his fate, which those who have 
themselves suffered from injustice, naturally 
extend to their fellow-victims. 

“I had lived a life of utter isolation. My 
studies, unlike your own, had been grave and 
serious. Your experience, real and acquired, 
startled and enlightened me. I began to under- 
stand that I also might, at some futnre time, 
find beyond the cirele of my own family, that 
tenderness Which had been denied to me within 
it. I began to listen with more eagerness, and 
to reflect with more precision ; and after a while 
I combined with my own visions the image of a 
man who like myself was despised, and proha- 
bly misjudged. Do not imagine, however. that 
I even tried to fancy that I loved him: my feel- 
ings, unlike your own, were nót the sport ot 
impulse and romance: to me he was only a re- 
posing point for my unloved and solitary spirit: 
an object from which I did not shrink because 
it had never causelessly and wantonly repelled 
me. I am not asking for your sympathy : to 
me even at that moment it would have been 
valueless : judge, therefore, what it must be 
now. 

“You left Rooksley, and I wept when I los* 
sight of you—but it was not your departure 
that I mourned : it was this new wrong done to 
myself. You had, however, left your influence 
behind. You had opened upa new world to my 
solitary musings, and made me fee] that solitude 
tenfold more bitter. I longed to annihilate time, 
and to attain the age when I.also should be in- 
troduced into the world : not to pamper myself 
with its vanities, not to pollute myself with its 
deceit, not to degrade myself by its falsehood, 
but simply and solely to commence iny search 
after that one only being who was to be to me 
—to the poor unloved and deserted Adela—-at 
once a fond protector and a tender friend. 
Surely I did not ask too much of fate! I was 
willing to receive this boon as a compensation 
Others have su many to 
love them—I only asked for one, and that one 
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——but all this is worse than idle: there is an- 
other feeling in the human breast fiercer and 
quite as firm as love. I shall not have died 
before Í learn it. 

« You are, perhaps, not aware that ere you 
had been long in town our mother made a hur- 
tied journey to Rooksley: the pretext was some 
forgotten papers, too precious to be intrusted 
to indifferent hands. Certain it is that she was 
accompanied by Sir James Dornton. I was in 
the park when they arrived, and to my surprise 
was summoned to receive them. This was an 
unexpected, and would have been an equally 
anwelcaie attention on the part of Lady Mad- 
elaine, who was not apt so promptly to remem- 
ber my existence, had I not been also informed 
who was her companion. Curiosity at once 
overeame every other feeling. I shonld, at 
least, have an opportunity of judging by my 
own observations in how far he merited the dis- 
dain aid dislike with which you had overwhelm- 
ed him, and I hastened to return to the honse. 

“It is probable that my hurried walk had 
given a glow to my complexion, for—I remem- 
ber it well, as it was the first and only time that 
it oecurred—Lady Madelaine herself glanced at 
me with complacency, and even deigned to utter 
a few words of approbation at my altered ap- 
pearance, as Sir James approached to greet me. 
How different did he appear from the picture 
that you had sketched! He looked steadily, 
almost searchingly upon ine, with a smile before 
which my eyes fell, while I felt the rushing 
blood erimson my cheeks and forehead. His 
voice was low and soft as he addressed me; 
and whenever I subsequently glanced toward 
him, I still met the almost ardent gaze which 
thrilled to my very heart. I listened eagerly 
to hig conversation with my mother, in whieh 
he betrayed a constant anxiety to include me, 
but I was at that moment less than ever capa- 
ble of exertion. Nevertheless I felt that, for 
the first time in my life, I was. not altogether 
overlooked. On one occasion, when Lady Mad- 
elaine was engrossed for a few instants by her 
sister, Sir James addressed himself to me, and 
exerted all his powers, and they are great— 
what is there on earth more brilliant than the 
scaled coat of the serpent whose bite is poison ? 
—all his graceful eloquence, to convince me 
that, in his eyes at Jeast, f was worthy of re- 
gard and courtesy: and I welcomed the sooth- 
ing effort as the parehed wilderness welcomes 
the refreshing dew of heaven. 

“The papers, as Lady Madelaine asserted, 
were found ; and onee more Rooksley was re- 
stored to its monotony; but its gloom was 
gone. As I saw them drive from the door, all 
had become more bright about me: I was a new 
being. Something whispered me that Sir James 
was not gone forever: that the papers had been 
an imaginary want; and that I was the actual 
object of this visit. But how? the blood leapt 
to my heart: I remembered with an indeserib- 
able trill of delight that my mother had re- 
minded me that in another week I should be 
sixteen years of age, and that it was time for 
me to be more careful of my appearance. I 
was full of a mysterious joy. JI should not, 
probably, so readily have combined circum- 
stances apparently so trifling: and decidedly I 
should never have been so powerfully affected 
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by what were, after all, the mere courtesies Os 
a man of fash:on and my mother's friend, had 
not your superior knowledge taught me where 
and how to form the combinations. As it was, 
however, the new sentiment by which I was 
inspired exalted me in my own eyes. I was 
more than ever convinced of the possibility that 
I should one day be Joved as others were ; and 
to the curiosity which I had felt regarding Sir 
James, there succeeded the gratitude due to 
the man who had first afforded me a brighter 
glimpse of the cheering and sustaining pros- 
peck 

A week passed away—a week of bright and 
happy dreams; when once more Sir James 
Dornton arrived at Rooksley. I was agitated 
With joy, but that joy was unmixed with sur 
prise. I had had, from the hour of his depart 
ure, an intuitive conviction of his prompt return. 
He also had his pretext. He came at the re- 
quest of my mother, but he did not explain the 
cause of her sudden solicitude, nor did I waste 
one word on the inquiry. In her absence I was 
less constraihed: for a few hours I was his 
hostess, and I exerted myself to do the honors 
worthily. After dinner he proposed a saunter 
thwngh the grounds. 

“Lady Flora, according to her daily habit, 
was already half asleep in her chair, and de- 
clined to accompany us; the eyes of Sir James 
flashed with delight ; and in five minutes we © 
were buried in the shrubberies. | 

«I do not spare you one detail, Eveleen. | 
You are proud of your destiny. Poor tool of 
another’s will! Married to a man who never 
loved you, at the bidding of a mother who con- 
sulted only her own interest in the disposal of 
your hand. 

‘What had Ito fear? Lady Flora slept: and: 
for her, during the next few hours, tiime was 
consequently anrihilated, while I leant upon the 
arm of the first being who had given me a value ` 
in my own eyes. Isitthen marvelous that an 
hour had not elapsed since we left the house, 
ere I ascertained that Lady Madelaine knew 
nothing of this visit ? or wonderful that when 
expressed my fear of her displeasure, he shoul 
find it an easy task to allay that fear! Let thos 
who seek to blame me appreciate my position. 

“« Before we parted I felt that I was loved 
What woman can be deceived when the feeling, 
is not feigned? I did not wish to receive a 
assurance that it was so, but rather thanked if, 
my heart the delicacy which left the decisive 
words as yet unuttered. Occasionally, aS We 
conversed, ny companion looked earnestly a 
ine, and listened with an eagerness to whiel, 
all flattery would have been inadequate. By. 
single word, a single look, he encouraged m 
to continue speaking; and I was proudly con 
scious that every hour I had risen in Ins esteem, 
The brilliant man of the world hung upon th 
fresh and unfettered fancies, upon the gravi 
feelings of a mere girl, the pupil of the mouri 
tains, and of their sublime and soul-strengther 
ing silence. Yes! he may have sold his sou 
bartered his honor, and sullied his sel!-esteer 
by becoming the husband of another; but Ig 
to my grave with the consolatory convietit 
that from that eventful evening he has love 
me only! 

“Again, and again he came, and ere long’ 
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I knew nothing of the | cipated danger. 
He con- | viction : but alas! that wholesome pride was 


was his betrothed wife. 
after-machinations of Lady Madelaine. 
fided to me simply that she had consented to our 
marriage, but at her own good time ; and that, 
in the interval, we were only to meet in her 
presence. This declaration alarmed me, for I 
had everything to dread from the involuntary 
indiscretion of Lady Flora, who believed his 
visits to be not only sanctioned, but even sug- 
gested by her sister, and who had never enter- 
tained the slightest suspicion of vur mutual 
attachment. 

‘Sir James relnctantly acceded to the justice 
of my fears ; and his declared visits to Rooks- 
ley gradually declined, and at length were en- 
tirely suspended. I saw him still, however, at 
frequent intervals; and when he failed to pre- 
seit himself at our appointed rendezvous, he 
was replaced by his letters. He was to be my 
husband! I was eontent with this assurance ; 
the when, never occupied my thoughts. My 
happiness was so immense that it afforded 
space neither for fear nor hope. I lived in the 
present. Satisfied of the truth of his affeetion, 
I had acknowledged mine with the usual frank- 
ness of my nature. Ignorant of the usages of 
the world on such occasions, and still pore so 
of the perfidy by which that happy ignorance 
might be repaid, I laid my whole heart before 

‘him, and did not hesitate to let him know that 
| henceforward my existence depended utterly 
upon himself. Had I acted otherwise, I should 
have been self-despised for my own vain and 
[empty heartlessness. 

)} “Here, on my death-bed, when my extended 
‘hand scarcely saiffices to veil the night-lamp 
from my eyes, but like a transparent film only 
softens what in the days of health it would have 
\darkened—ycs, even here, and now, I can look 
j}back upon those hours, and feel that once in- 
\deed I lived !” 


——e 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


I tarp the manuscript upon the table: my 
‘tears had blinded me. Poor Adela! I forgave 
jall her invectives against myself, bitter as they 
jwere—I even forgot for a time the fearful nature 
lof my own position—I only felt that I pitied 
‘ber, and would have called her for an instant 
trom her grave to tell her that she was reveng- 
era that in my turn I did not love tl.1s man. 





{ter atime I resumed my painful task. 
“Eveleen! had you really been capable of 
ithe atlacliment for which you proudly claimed 
ibelief—before you furfeited it forever—you 
‘would understand my feelings when the visits 
of Sir James suddenly ceased, and his letters be- 
ame changed. You, however, would not, per- 
haps, have perceived that change; or had you 
chanced to do so, might probably have deemed 
it matter of self-gratulation, for they were, if 
pot as lengthy as ever, tenfold more tull of pro- 
testations and endearing epithets. But I had 
studied him elosely, and was not to be so de- 
berved. i 
| “ The ore of true passion was no longer there, 
nd the base counterfeit of eloquent adulation 
was substituted in its place. All was con- 
plraint and effurt. He wrote like a man above 
Whose head was suspended the sword of a mod- 
prn Damocles—who quailed before some anti- 
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My pride revolted at the con- 


subdued beneath a more powerful feeling. I 
have told you—not now, nor here—but long, 
long ago, when you first taught me to reason on 
such subjects ; I tald you then that I could not 
love as you did, with one hand clasped in that 
of my husband, and the otlier extended to beck- 
on to the world to come between us—but 
wholly and exclusively. Unlike yours, my 
practice dues not gainsay my precepts ; and this 
man was to be my husband—could I then see 
without agony even one vapor of doubt arise to 
separate us? No—no—the stake for which I 
played was not merely my happiness, it was 
my life, and I could not afford to lose it lightly. 

“T answered his letters by one line ; ‘ Come,’ 
I said, ‘if you would ever again see me in this 
world,’ and then I drew close the curtains to 
shut out the sunshine, that, after smiling on my 
happiness, now, with the same hot glare, seem- 
ed to mock my anguish; and inthe sudden twi- 
light of my darkened chamher, I sat down to 
refleet upon the misery which I felt was about 
to come upon me. 

“I once read of a man subjected byan awful 
tribunal to torture. He was alone, in utter 
darkness, bound hand and foot upon a couch fur- 
nished with warm and soft coverings, and on his 
unprotected head fell at measured intervals a 
drop of ice-cold water. It did not vary in'its 
descent a single instant ; the failure of one drop, 
even by a second, would have been a relief 
which he might have repaid by a sob of prayer 
but there was no intermission, none! He kne 
it, for he counted each by the pulsations of Y} 
heart I might have pitied even him dnr- 
ing that fearful night. In my position you would 
have wept yourself to sleep like a tired child ; 
but I had no tears for the fate that I foresaw. 
There was a morrow to that night, and then 
came three mor? weary days; and my stubborn 
heart kept its watch steadily, for I had caleu- 
dated the time which must elapse ere he could 
obey my summons; but the last few hours 
were almost too much for my reason. I read 
and reread the fatal letter, until the lines danced 
before my eyes, and I looked through a cloud 
of flickering atoms, as black and dense as my 
own fears. There was nothing to console me 
in this renewed perusal; I could find no new 
interpretation for the honeyed words which had 
failed to blind me to the truth; and I had no 
inclination to encourage a deceit of which I must 
ultimately become the victim. 

“At length he came; we met at the same 
spot, at the same hour, and he strove to greet 
me with the same smile, but, although it wreath 
ed his lip, it left his eye cold and silent. He 
took my hand, and wonld have pressed his lips 
upon my cheek, but I turned it from him. The 
letter had sufficed; and { had respect enongh 
for the man to whom I had vowed my life, to 
spare him an acted as well as a written hypocrisy. 

“I saw that he was wounded ta the heart by 
my coldness, and I rejoiced. He was not then 
all evil. He inqnired the cause of my altered 
manners, and J placed his letter in his hand. 
A sudden flush mounted to his brow :— 

“« Listen, Sir James,’ I said, gravely ; ‘1 can- 
not be deceived ; something has oecurred since 
we last met: something which bas opened a 
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gulf between us {Í am not to be cheated by 
words. The heart speaks, or is silent; the lips 
cannot replace it where itis absent. Be frank 
—What has happened? 

“* Happened !’ echoed Dornton, with a look 
ofanguish, which I have never sinee forgotten. 
I calmly repeated my question. 

“+ Adela, you torture me !’ he exclaimed ve- 
hemently ; ‘do you, can you doubt my affection ?” 

“f will not, I dare not,’ was my reply; 
‘but it must be assured beyond all possibility of 
suspicion. Another week like the last would 
destroy me, body and mind. I must hear from 
the lips, or read in the writing of Lady Made- 
laine herself that I am to he your wife. I must 
know that my fate is fixed beyond the power of 
caprice or tyranny. With less than this I ean 
no longer rest satisfied. Let her name her own 
time ; I shall have the certainty of future hap- 
piness to ahridge the interval. Let me even be 
denied all personal communication with you 
until that time arrives, and I will submit; bat I 
cannot remain a prey to uncertainty and sus- 
pense. I cannot any longer subject myself to 
be the mere tool of another's pleasure.’ 

“Then it was, that Sir James, overcome by 
the steady resolution of my words and manner, 
avowed to me that he had reason to apprehend 
a change in the projects of Lady Madelaine. 
The admission only made me the more steadily 
adhere to my purpose. 

‘ee Until her will is known, should such, in- 
deed, be the case, we must not meet again, I 
replied, with an appearance of calm which belied 
the real agitation that 1 felt: ‘of your own truth 
I can entertain no donbt. J felt at once from 
Whence the blow must come. See Lady Mad- 
elaine, remind her of her voluntary pledge; tell 
her that you exact its performance, and al) will 
yet be well!” 

«You shall be satisfied,’ he said at length, 
in an accent Which betrayed more fear than 
hope. ‘I will do as you require: but should I 
meet with a refusal, all may be lost through 
this precipitation.’ 

“A refusal? was my rejoinder, ‘ does she 
‘not call you her friend? Is not your own hap- 
.piness involved in the question ? 

«Adela! he exclaimed reproachfully, ‘do 
you doubt it? 

“Again I say no—but why this fear, for 
which you have hitherto chidden me?’ Has my 
‘mother displayed any new proofs of her aver- 
sion? Does she indeed hate me to an excess 
which will induce her to saerifice your happiness 
in order to destroy mine? 

‘«* No—I am bound to deelare the contrary ; 
and yet—’ 

“< Enough, I said hurriedly; ‘we can be 
ultimately separated only by your own ageney ; 
for myself I am pledged to you forever—death 
alone can dissolve the vows that I have uttered. 
I am aware that Lady Madelaine can not only 
oppose, but also retard our union: be it so: in 
five years I shall be my own mistress, and may 
defy her authority. The time is long, I admit,’ 
I added, xs Dornton made an inpatient gesture ; 
‘but as you love me—’ 

‘«* Better than my life,’ he interrupted eager- 
ly; ‘but if you loved as I do, you could not talk 
thus coolly of a delay whieh appears to me eter- 
nal? 
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“s You misjudge me : hear me then: make 
me your wife, and carry me abroad—any where; 
the world is wide enough, and all countries will 
be to me alike if yon are beside me. When I 
am of age we will return to. England ; and, m 
the possession of our proper rank, revenge our. 
selves upon the past.’ 

“A gloom like that of midnight spread over 
the face of Dornton. Fool that I was not tu 
comprehend how terrible a secret lay below 
that darkness! Secure in his affection, I had 
yet to learn that the ruined gamester and the 
debt-covered man of fashion must sell himself 
for gold when it was tendered to his grasp 
What had he to do with affeetion or with fidek 
ity? He had tasted ofthe world’s stream ; and 
he was eager to bid the waters of Marah flow 
over the golden sands of Pactolus. I, too, ten- 
dered him wealth—but when? I knew nothing 
of all this when | urged him to a step he had 
not the means to take; and we parted, after he 
had pledged himselfto an explanation with Lady 
Madelaine, of which he was himself to bring me 
the result. 

“ Four mors weary days and nights of impa- 
tient anguish intervened, before the hour at 
which he eould again arrive at Rooksley. I 
was unable to take even physical repose: the 
fate of my whole existence was about to he de 
eided, and I was powerless to turn the balance, 
On the morning of the fifth day I was at our 
trysting-place at an early hour; nor did I long 
await the information which I went to seek. 
A stranger met me, and with a respectful salie 
tation, tendered a letter upon whose superserip- 
tion I instantly recognized the well-known char 
acters of Dornton. I had no sooner taken it 
from his hand, than with a second silent bola 
he turned and walked hastily away. 

«I stood motionless for a moment with thre 
letter in my hand.—Did something whisper to 
you, Lady Dornton, as you looked on this packet, 
that it would decide your destiny in this life’ 
Did your blood curdle, your hand quiver, and 
your eye grow dim? It may be sa: I had ak 
ready undergone the same agony which | have 
bequeathed to you. Suddenly a new iinpulse 
urged me to fly the spot, and to learn aLt—and’ 
I plunged into the thickest of the wood, and’ 
throwing myself down upon the earth, I reso 
lutely tore asunder the folds of the letter whieh 
had been so mysteriously transmitted to me! 
I read it from one end to the, other without 2, 
panse. Read it in your turn. It is a produc 
tion of the man to whom you have given your 
hand, and ean scarcely fail to excite your inte’ 
rest— 

«<I am about, my beloved Adela, to plunge z 
dagger into your heart—fearful necessity to t 
man hy whom you are adored! I dare not 
however, incur the culpability of leaving yot, 
for One moment in ignorance of the fatal truth 
beneath which my own prospects of domestic 
happiness are forever crushed. All is over 
We mast renounce every hepe of heing unitet, 
in this world. Neither prayers nor tears wil 
soften the unbending will of your mother ; no 
is there even a chance that time miglit operat 
a change. I have thought much of your sell 
abnegating and generous proposal; but alas’ 
you do not guess, novice as you are in th Ì 
world’s ways, heneath how frightful a load € 
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suspicion and contempt I should bury myself, 
were I selfish enough to profit by it. T should 
be accused of taking an unmanly advantage of 
your youth and inexperience; and the pure 
effect ofa passionate attachment would be attrib- 
uted to a sordid interest of which you alone 
would know me to be incapable. I could not 
live under this stigma, even with you to com- 
fort and console me; and I could never again 
raise my head proudly among my fellow-men. 
These are fearful anticipations, Adela: alike 
for you and for myself : too fearful to be real- 
ized. Nor would you, pure and perfect as you 
are, escape the reverberation of the thunder. 
Your reputation would be sullied ; your position 
ruined; and this shall never be for my sake. Be- 
loved of my heart! your very virtues would thus 
become ascourge. Weep then for yourself, and 
weep for me; but bend in pity to us both 
before the inexorable destiny which parts us.’ 
“ Eveleen—had a traveler passed near the 
woods of Rooksley at the moment of sunshine 


and silence in which my burning eyehalls fast- 


` ened upon the signature of this heartless letter, 


he would have dreamed that happy and light 
_ hearts were wandering beneath their shadows ; 
for I was myself startled by the peal of ringing 
| laughter which escaped from between my parch- 
ed and quivering lips. Yes, Lady Dornton, yes 
| —the fiends laugh—they have a mad mirth of 
their own—a frantic merriment that must have 
| voice, or it would choke the reveler. I knew 
itthen! Despair made me resolute ; I answer- 
_ed this withering letter ; briefly but urgently ; I 
insisted that he should himself come to Rooks- 
ley, and give me all the details of his interview 
with Lady Madelaine. He resisted resolutely ; 
‘again he wrote: he urged that it would destroy 
his reason were he to see me again only to lose 
, me a second time. Passion and anguish breath- 
ed in every line ; I laid the letters side by side 
‚before me, and I could not reconcile their tone. 
| It was evident that another revolution had taken 
place in the feelings, if notin the intentions of 
Dornton, and I was resolved to solve the mys- 
tery. 

‘Once mare I summoned him, upon his honor 
as a true man, to obey my bidding; and after 
the delay of another week he reappeared. He 
\told me that he came from Woodville, that you 
had barely escaped from death, and that Lady 
‘Madelaine and her husband had urged him to 
continue their ghest during your convalescence 
and still, poor cheated fool! I suspected no- 
thing. I meant to tell you all that passed after 
his arrival, but I cannot—my strength is weak- 
er than my purpose. Enough that day after day 
he lingered near me, evidently bowed down by 
the weight of some mighty sorrow which iie 
would not reveal. As for myself, despair had 
made me frantic, and this fatal mystery over- 
threw my poor remains of composure. The ex- 
citement of the false position in which I stood, 
the evident wretchedness of the man I loved, 
and the tenacity with which he refused all 
explanation of a secret whose existence he did 
not attempt to gainsay, fevered my brain, and 
as ve were about to part, I fell lifeless into 
ais arms 

“ My hour ot bitter triumph was come. Re- 
sardless of consequences, he bore me to the 

4ouse, to the consiernation ef ‘be bewildered 
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Lady Flora, and the marvel of our slender house- 
hold ; and once there, refused to quit me for an 
instant. When I recovered power to articulate, 
his name rose instinctively to my lips, and it was 
bis own voice which answered the appeal. A 
second syncope, succeeded by delirium, soon 
informed Lady Flora of our secret, and thence- 
forward she allowed no one to approach me save 
herself and the physician. At times she sum- 
moned Sir James, that he might strive to recall 
my scattered faculties; and there were moments 
in which he partially succeeded. My first care 
on a return of reason Was to obtain from him 
a solemn pledge that he would not abandon me 
until I was convalescent. He started in alarm 
as I demanded this, and would have urged a 
thousand pleas against it; but I denounced him 
as my murderer, if he left me thus to die`of the 
despair which was his own work, and at length 
he promised everything. 

= Reckless of the future, careless of the past, 
weak in body, but calm in spirit, I was happy. 
Happy, amid my physical suffering, for he was 
constantly beside me; happy in the belief that 
even yet all was not lost; while Lady Flora 
looked on, satisfied by my assurance that I must 
become the wife of Dornton, or perish. 

“ Little did I guess, Eveleen, that the tender 
nurse who had so lately left your sick bed to take 
up his post at mine, had become my brother. 
But I cannot even now dwell upon that time, for 
once more I feel ny brain burn, and my sinking 
frame quiver beneath the fierce pulsations of a 
heart too big for its weak and narrow prison- 
house. Your letter awoke me from my trance. 
Your letter, in Which you announced your mar- 
riage and your isolation ; and asked me—me ! to 
hecome yourcompanion. I was alone with Lady 
Flora when I received it; and I read it to the 
end. I can tell you nothing more than that I 
was suddenly startled by the vehement grief of 
my poor aunt; and that when I strove to open 
my eyes, and to inquire into its cause, I felt as 
though I were crushed down upon my bed by a 
hand of iron. Slowly, and hy imperceptible de- 
grees, reason came back upon me, and, with it, 
memory ; and then I struggled fiercely with ny 
agony ; and fora time I conquered. I demand- 
ed the letter, and it was put into my hands. 
Once more I read it resolutely to the end; and 
then I bade them summon Sir James. He was 
gone. I had lain twelve hours in my frightfua 
swoon, and the coward had escaped the curse 
I prepared for him. They would have disobeyed 
me when I asked for writing materials ; but I 
was too well aware that my factitious strength 
was nearly spent, to listen to their expostula- 
tions, and I was at length obeyed. I answered 
your letter; I uttered no reproach ; I gave vent 
to no invective; I felt that I should not long 
survive the struggle, and I resolved ta leave you 
for a while in ignorance, and to bequcath the 
truth as my best vengeance, when remorse 
would be toa late. 

«I have no more to tell—no comment to make 
—no word of bitterness to utter. I leave you 
to your own thoughts—weak, unstable, and iv- 
resolute, you lad already forfeited all claim to 
happiness. Should you still cling to one hope, 
be wise enough to fasten it upon the grave. 

“ Farewell.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

I sorFEReED the papers to fall from my hand. 

Y had read even to the last line, hurriedly, 

eagerly, gaspingly; and now I knew all. I 
could not think—I could not weep—I had no 
pity either for my dead sister, or fur myself—no 
hate for Dornton—no feeling of either the pres- 
ent or the past. All was dead within me. My 
eyes were open, but I did not distinguish an 
object; my apartment looked upon a great 
thoroughfare, but I did not hear a sound. I 
was, for the moment, annihilated. 

Gradually, however, and painfully I awoke 
from this stupor. My brain whirled; my heart 
labored with thick sobs; those dry and wither- 
ing sobs which rend their way, with each its 
separate pang. I clenched my hands until the 
blood started beneath my nails ; I writhed like 
one convulsed; and still the frightful truth 
glared full.upon me—I had been the uncon- 
scious murderer of my sister! 

And for what? And whom? And then up- 
rose within me the boiling hatred whieh my 
long lethargy had for a time suppressed. I had 
to revenge not only Adela, but myself also. 
How I envied the grave into which she had 
gone down! How J loathed myself that I was 
still condemned to live and suffer! All was 
dark and hopeless about me. What had I now 
to ask of fate ! 

Such was my state of mind when the door of 
my dressing-room suddenly opened, and my 
husband stood before me. As my eye fell on 
his advancing figure, I uttered a wild scream, 
and covered my face with my spread hands. 

‘* What means this, Eveleen?” he asked in a 
troubled voice, as he stopped before me; ‘how 
am | to interpret this reception ?” 

Y strove to speak, but I could not. 
tion rendered me unable to articulate. 

“This is worse than childish, Lady Dorn- 

on.” he continued more firmly; “I have al- 
ready seen your mother, and] know all. Yet 
surely, the death of your sister—”’ 

« Naine her not !"" I exclaimed, as I started 
vehemently to rny feet, animated by a new 
feeling ; *‘name her not, lest the words wither 
the lips which utter them. Name her not to 
me—to me! at once her victim aud her execu- 
tioner.” 

Dornton was evidently agitated, but he strove 
to suppress his emotion. 

“ Has your grief indeed deranged your facul- 
ties?” he asked, struggling to sinile. 

For all answer J pointed to the papers, which 
still lay where they had fallen. He stooped, 


My emo- 


and gathered them together ; but as he did so, 


his hand trembled. 
“ Do you recognize the writing ?” I asked bit- 
terly, as I again sank into my seat: “it is the 


legacy, Sir James Dornton, which the dead: 


Adcla has bequeathed to me—and vou.” 

While I was speaking he had run his ‘eye 
rapidly over the opening lines. ‘I see it all,” 
he said; “I might have expeeted this. She 
knew the weakness of your nature, and she has 
revenged her wrongs upon you.” 

“Dare you talk thus to me?” I eried, 
tated even amid my anguish ; 
destroyed us both ?” 

* You use strong language, Lady Dornton,” 
he said, striving to assume an accent of indig- 


irri- 
“you, who have 
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nation, “ and such as you are unable to justify 
You now know what it had been better foz: 
your peace to have concealed from you forever. 
The evil is, however, beyond remedy: and I 
owe it to myself to place the matter in its 
proper light.” 

His self-possession startled me; but the 
damning evidence of his dishonor was befora 
my eyes, and } retorted angrily, “The ‘ mat- 
ter’ will admit no light but one. I do-not now 
speak of myself—I have time for my own 
wrongs—I address you as the deceiver of my 
sister.” 

‘* And upon what grounds do you accuse me 
of deception 2?” 

“Did you not use every method to induce her 
to believe that you loved her?" 

«I do not deny it; the fact was so.’ 

‘You did love her! You admit it, and yet 
you abandoned her !” 

“IJ was the slave of circumstances.” 

“Did you not persuade her that she was to 
become your wife?” 

«J did, in the firm belief that sueh would be 
the case.” 

I pressed my hand upon my burning fore- 
head. I was bewildered. 

“I used, as you have stated, every effort to 
gain the affections of your sister,” he contin- 
ued, hurriedly: “I had reason to believe that 
she was to share my fortunes; her peculianty 
of character attracted me, and the romance ot 
a young, fresh heart lent itself willingly to the | 
endeavors which I made to owe her hand to 
her own affections, no less than to the will of © 
those who had power over her actions. Rest 
assured that the tragical termination of out | 
attachment has proved as bitter to me as to 
herself, although, where I have only striven, 
she has sunk.” 

“And why,” I interposed, “ why, if you re- 
ally loved her, did you not withstand all oppo- < 
sition? Why destroy us both only to thwart 
your inclination ?” 

“I had no alternative,” was his reply. l 

I shook my head contemptuously. 

“You doubt my assertion; and yet I coui 
readily prove its truth; but the explanation - 
would involve details which might not flatter 
your self-love ; and I would rather you should 
credit my declaration without-further proof.” 

“Fear nothing, sir,” I sdid haughtily ; ‘my 
self-love is beyond your reach. What can you 
admit which will touch it more nearly than the- 
words that you have already uttered. Even 
the vanity, to which you make allusion, has not 
deprived me of the power to understand that I 
am indebted for your hand to the fortune wN 
which destiny had cursed me.” 

“Be it as you will,” was his unmoved reply 
“Tt then only remains for me to jusuty an 
self.” I howed in silence. 

“Reckless as you are,” he resumed, after, 
the pause of a moment, “you have neverthe- 
less been long enough my wife, to understand ` 
that at the period of our marriage my pect: 
niary resources were exhausted. I was, there 
fore, under the necessity of forming an alliance 
which would enable me to retain my accus: 
tomed position in society. I looked round me 
and from the moment in which I became inti 
mately acquainted with your family, I cast m, 
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You were very young, | egotisin of Lady Madelaine on this oecasion, as 


eyes upon y vurself. 
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but I had gained the confidence and friendship |to her regard, I made difficulties, all of whieh 
of your mother, and I knew that she was all- | flattered her vanity, and increased her friend- 


powerful. 


suffia :ntly to enable me to wait for a few | 


years, and I, meanwhile, continued to pay my 
court assiduously to Lady Madelaine. I see 
your lip curl; but your contempt is misplaced. 
Do not, men frequently toil during a lifetime, 
suffer plivation and contumely, and even barter 
their good name for gold, of whieh they sub- 
sequently made a weak and unworthy use, 
when their necessities are not more imper- 
ative than my own? And with what have you 
to reproach me since our marriage !”’ 

“Proceed, sir,” I said, coldly ; ‘for the tale 
promises to be a long one.” 

“The death of your father altered all my 
projects. It is true that if Lady Madelaine had 
distinguished me by her regard, she had been 
no less condescending to Lord Otterford ; while 
neither the one nor the other could boast of 
one unguarded word or action by which to as- 
sume a claim upon her preference—you have 
yet much, Lady Dornton, to study in your 
mother; and much from which, as a woman of 
the world, you might derive no small advan- 
tage.” 

‘You are completing my education, Sir 
James,” I said bitterly. 

He howed witha sarcastic smile; turned his 
chair more fully upon me, and proceeded. 

“The death of your father left your mother 
free: she was still in the full lustre of her 
beauty and of her fashion, and desirable in 
every point of view. Her fortune, although, 
indeed, less evnsidérable than your own, was 
tangible, and within my reach from the moment 
in which she beeame my wife; and this cir- 
cumstance was far from indifferent to me, as 
every year rendered my position more diffi- 
cult. 

“ You have donbtlessly not forgotten iny ap- 
pearance at Rooksley during your mother’s 
widowhood. I went there to offer her my 
hand, and she was flattered by my declaration. 
She admitted this fact frankly ; but I seon per- 
ceived the reason of my failure, for of that 
she convinced me atonce. She strove to keep 
her secret, but I was playing a desperate game, 
and I at once deelared my conviction of her at- 
tachment to Lord Otterford. At that period 
Otterford had not declared himself, and the 
pride of Lady Madelaine took alarm. 

“*T am neither young enough. nor wealthy 
enough for you, Sir James,’ she said ; ‘ Eveleen 
is the wife best suited alike to your habits and 
your tastes. Like you she promises to be a 
world-worshiper; and her beauty and fortune 
will enable you to realize all the dreains of your 
ambition. You know that my authority over 
her is unlitnited—you are no stranger to her 
absurd and ehildish fancy for youns Devereux : 
| you are, in short, an old and tried friend of the 
| family, and under your protection her fate would 
| be assured, I have long desired an opportu- 
| nity of suggesting this marriage to you, and I 
| gladly embrace that which your declared pre- 
ference for myself has afforded to me. Does 
my proposal meet your views ? 

“I was ata loss how to reply. Quite aware 
that] was as muck indebted to the prudent 
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I therefore resolved to retrench|ship; but at length I yielded. 


After a long and 
animated conversation my destiny was decided: 
but I was not altogether satisfied. -Jt is true 
that, as though she could have penetrated into 
the design which I had formed several years 
previously, she voluntarily offered me your own 
hand; still I should have preferred a more cer- 
tain and*a more immediate boon, and I was 
mortified that she should sacrifice me to a mere 
animal like Otterford, whose only charm lay in 
a handsome face, and a certain tact in flatter- 
ing the weaknesses and follies of her character. 
I knew that, once her husband, he must neces- 
sarily degenerate into a domestic automaton: 
he was formed for no other purpose, and my 


.prophecy has been realized.’ 


I was lost in astonishment at the audacity 
with which Doraton thus crowned himself with 
his viees, and exacted worship for them; but 
I struggled resolutely against my indignation, 
and commanded myself sufficiently to listen 
with at least an appearance of composure. 

‘She had no sooner herself become a wife,” 
pursued Dornton, undauntedly, “than I re- 
minded her of her promise, and she at once 
pledged herself to fulfill it, although she would 
appoint no given period. The motives which 
she alleged for this delay were specions: I 
was not, however, at a loss to define her real 
ones: she was too recently a bride to tolerate 
so unequal a rivalry ; and, as Í felt how useless 
all argument must prove against such a convic- 
tion, [ submitted in silence. Otterford was 
less punctilious ; from the period of their mar- 
riage he never ceased to represent to your 
mother the incongruity and danger of thns 
shutting you out from a world so well aware ot 
your existence, and so ready to draw false de 
ductions from your extraordinary seclusion ; 
and she at length yielded reluctantly to his en- 
treaties. 

“You were summoned to town, and I now 
believed that my difficulties were over—it was 
not so; like Jacob, I had served seven years 
for Rachel; and was then eoolly told to take 
Leah as my reward. You look amazed; but I 
am about to explain, and hy that explanation to 
justify myself Yon had scarcely appeared in 
London, when the Duke of Barminster was at- 
traeted by your beauty. Itis possible that you 
may scarcely remember a tall, gaunt, large- 
limbed vouth, with pink eyes and yellow hair, 
who had just escaped from his tutors, after 
having made a tour in France and Italy; whence 
he returned with pinker eyes and yellower hair 
than he set out. Be thatas it may, he admired 
you, and was what tu stage-parlance is designa- 
ted ‘enamored’? of your fair face and bigh-bred 
self-possession ; nor did Lady Madelaine, whose 
amhition was flattered by his preference, hesi- 
tate covertly to encourage it. Her position was, 
however, somewhat embarrassing ; |] was con 
stantly beside her like an accusing spirit which 
all her spells were unable to lay ; and | believe 
that I should have triumphel even over the yel- 
low-baired duke, had not a hint of iny peepniary 
diffculues been dropped into the eager ear ol 
your taother. Had this hint aever been giver, 
Eveleeu, 1t might have beer ‘ appy for us beth: 
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but this one :ircumstar.ce became the key-stone 
of all the ey.l which has since been slowly built 
up. 
«Tady Madelaine at once availed herself of 
the information thus received. She had her 
own reasons for not exciting a feud between 
us; while, at the same time, she wag equally 
resolved upon your alliance with the duke. As 
yet he had said nothing decisive upon the sub- 
tecl, but that was evidently the effect of shy- 
ness, and from the dread of a refusal; fur it 
was a boy’s love, fearing everything and risking 
nothing. | 

“Secure of my enforced acquiescence in her 
Wishes, from my total inability to gainsay them, 
your mother, with an aplomb which would have 
done honor taa statesman, took me into her 
confidence. She adinitted that 1 might have 
some right to consider myself aggrieved until 
she explained her purpose—she abhorred the 
young cuke; who, had he been no duke, would 
not have been presentable in society: but she 
felt it her duty on such an occasion to sacrifice 
her own wishes to the tnterests of her daughter. 
She reminded me that you were altogether un- 
aware of the promise which she had made to 
me—that you still resolutely clung to your girl- 
ish fancy for Devereux—that, in short, your 
sentiments toward myself were rather those of 
avoidance and dislike, than such as promised 
lappiness in married life. In fine—as a mat- 
ter of duty to you, and of prudence to me, she 
had evidently resulved that you should become 
Duchess af Barminster. ‘And may I ask,’ 1 
inquired, With a coo! sarcasm Which forewarned 
her of my probable vengeance, should she en- 
deavor to inake me the victim of her sudden 
ambition; ‘imay I ask what character I am ex- 
pected to enact in this strange comedy?’ She 
Jooked at me steadily fora moment, and then 
replied—t Sir Jatnes, this little incident must 
not affect our old and honest friendship. Had I 
not beer assured from what oceurred at Rooks- 
Jey that you felt no overweening attachtnent to 
Eveleen, 1 should at once have negatived the 
duke’s pursuit; but under thé circumstances, 
aud knowing also the sincerity of your regard 
for me, I have acled accordiugly. You are 
aware that | have another daughter ; less beau- 
tiful than Eveleen, [ admit, but also without a 
silly passion in her head.’ 

el] had already sceu your sister, when I tra- 
veled with her from Scotland. I remembered 
only a silent girl, who appeared rather proud 
than shy; and with whom I did not throughout 
the journey exchange adozen sentences. You 
may Imagine my suiprise, my indignation; but 
my embarrassments had enslaved my will, and, 
as Lady Madelaine was well aware, I could not 
contend. 

“ ] accompanied her to Rooksley, and I con- 
fess that I was startled by the change which a 
few months had effected in the appearance of 
your sister; stl, the constraint induced by 
your mother’s presence did not enable me to 
judge vorivectly of Adela, whose intellectual ex- 
pression prownsed borb mind and feettag. Stung 
by your own haughiiness. aud revolted by a 
coquetry Witch Was almost marvelous for your 
ese, Lady Madelaine had by no means advanced 
bn error Whon sbe asserted that iny heart had 
remained untouched. 1 was dazzled by your 
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beauty, and infatuated by your success; but & 
required more than this to resuscitate the long 
dormant feelings of a man of the world; and 
thus you will not be astonished if I submitted 
with a tolerable grace to a decision against 
which, under my peculiar circumstances, | 
agre mot Saeco eae cosannce <eeoee 
once what I was hkely to gain or lose at the 
game of matrimonial shuttlecock which Lady 
Madelaine had instituted in her family.” 

“And you discovered ? a 

“I discovered, Lady Dornton, ere long, that 

in Adela | had found the very being who had it 
in her power to renew the youth of my heart. 
I lost no time in returning to Rooksley, and, 
pleading the permission of your mother, I suce 
ceeded in gaining the affections of your sister, 
before I avowed to her that my visits were 
unauthorized. You know the indcpendence of 
Adela’s character ; and you will therefore be 
prepared to understand that this circunjstance, 
although it increased her caution, by no means 
affected her resolution. We inet again and 
again. Theextraordinary resources of her mind, 
and the noble qualities of her nature, were laid 
bare before me. She eared nothing for my 
fashion, nothing for my popularity ; she loved 
me for myself—she love! me as I never hope to 
be loved again.” 

He paused. His lips quivered, and his face 
assumed an ashy paleness ; but he soon rallied, 
and in a less steady voice, resumed: “Yov 
will not be surprised that, under these circum 
stances, I soon blessed the fortunate chanci 
which had thrown the boy-duke in your path 
I was not, however, long destined to enjoy my 
dream of coining happiness; for on returning 
to Woodville, after one of my hurried visits to 
your sister, feeling mysell unable any longer to 
control my impatience, I urged Lady Madelaine 
to withdraw Adela from her retreat, and to pre- 
pare the minds of her circle for our approaching 
marriage. 

“I had remarked that she was less at her 
ease than usual, and that something had oc- 
curred to ruffle her; but never suspecting that 
my own happiness could be involved’ in so 
trivial a circumstance, | had paid little atten- 
tion to it. J was soon better informed. ‘Trust 
to me,’ she said; ‘I feel that I have dealt un- 
generously toware you. but,it is not yet too 
late to repair tiny error. You shall soon be 
my son-in-law ; circumstances have occurred — 
which have changed my views for Eveleen, and — 
I will redeem my word. She shall be your 
wife? 
feelings. 





What I instantly suspected, proved 


to be the fact; the change had. not originated ` 


with your mother, but with the relatives of the | 
duke, to whom the comparatively obscure | 
origin of your father was an objection even ' 
more insuperable than the youth and inexperi- 
er.-e of the noble blockhead himself. . 
‘‘Do me the justice to believe that I did nt. 
passively submit to this insulting tyranny. I re- 
sented it warmly and loudly, but all my violence 
remained unavaihng. I was in the toils, for 
Lady Madelaine, secured in her position by the 
pressing nature of my pecuniary necessities, had , 
already turned aside the triumphant consola- 
tions of her dear five hundred friends on the 
secession of the duke, by smiling at the ab- 
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I will spare you a description of my 
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surdity of the report, and asserting your long 
engagement to myself. Thus we had both too 
much at stake to continue long at feud. We 
Were necessary to each other—and, you know 
the rest.” 

I was crushed. I had struggled to be firm ; to 
pay back with cool contempt the perfidy of the 
man tv whom I had been sacrificed; but I had 
not sufficiently prepared myself for such an 
avowal as this. The consciousness of his utter 
inditlerence ; the conviction that all his affecta- 
tion of affection had been false from the first 
moment of our marriage; the reflection that I 
had been a mere tool toconceal the weakness of 
my mother, and to build up the ruined fortunes 
of a profligate, cut me to the heart; and every 
angry feeling faded before the deep humiliation 
which bowed me to the earth. 

«And am I then, indeed, wholly and utterly, 
the victim of my fortune!” I exclaimed, wring- 
ing wy. hands in despair; ‘ was it not enough 
to find inyself deceived in my every hope, with- 
aut being forced to feel that I have been a dupe 
from my very cradle.” 

“Be rational, Lady Dornton,” said Sir . «mes, 
rousing himself with effort from a painful re- 
verie into which he had fallen as he ceased 
speaking. ‘Since you became my wife, of 
what have you to complain? Have you not 
profited as fully by the illusion as you could have 
done by the reality? Have you had one indul- 

| gence the less? Has your vanity been the 
| more ruffled, or your self-love the less respect- 
ed? Look back upon your brief period of 
| married life—what has been wanting which 
would have grown out of even the idolatry of a 
husband! Can you complain of the manner in 
which I have played my part? It is rather I 
who should complain of the life of struggle and 
seeming to which the caprice of your mother 
) has condemned me. . Let us be honest with 
each other. You had assuredly no right to 
calculate upon an undivided affection on my 
part, when you gave yourself to me with an old 
love clinging about your heart, which you 
/ scarcely cared either to conceal or to combat. 
| I, feeling myself exonerated by the fact, did not 
persecute you upon the subject, but left time to 
do its work, assisted by that great ally, the 
world—and we are, consequently, beyond re- 
| crimination upon that point. Why then do you 
| arrogate to yourself the right to accuse me 2?” 

] could not command myself sufficiently to 

reply: the cold-blooded matter-of-fact reason- 
ing of Sir James at such a moment maddened 
' me. 

“I see your agitation,” he resumed; “and 
knowing as I do your utter want of self-com- 
mand, I am by no means surprised at its vio- 
| lence. Calm yourself, however, if possible, 
A d listen to me for a few moments longer. 
| W nat | have to say deserves all your attention. 
‘T'is day will probably effect our actual separa- 
'tion ; but let us, at least, preserve appearances : 
't is needless for us to offer ourselves as a spec- 
ta le to all London. You have an attachment 
of which the ohject is more than disagreeable 
to me; nevertheless, amuse yourself as you 
| ave hitherto done; I understand you too well 
ito dread your injuring your own position for 
lany created being. Nevertheless, be careful ; 
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am Cesar; and I bave no inclination to be- 
come the laughing-stock of my set.” 

“How, sir!” I exclaimed, starting to my feet, 
“do you, guilty as you are of my sister’s death 
—fallen as you are beneath the contempt of all 
honest men—do you dare to threaten!” And 
exasperated by his calinness, yet still unable to 
give utterance to my feelings, I rushed out of my 
dressing-room, anxious only to rid myself of his 
presence, which had each moment become more 
insupportable to me. 

Fortunately, he retained all his self-posses- 
sion; and, alarmed at the idea of the secne to 
which ] was about to expose both myself and 
him, he sprang after me, and caught me as I 
was about to escape into the gailery. 

“Where are you going ?” he asked sternly. 

‘“ Anywhere, so that I be not subjected to 
your presence,” I said, as I struggled to loose 
myself from his grasp; but he held me fast. 

*« Well, then, madam, return to your dregs- 
ing-room ; I am about to leave it. But I beg 
that you will not expose yourself to the gossip 
of your servants in your present undignified 
state of passion, for your own sake. Have you 
yet to learn that, in such cases, your own hired 
domestics are more to be dreaded than all other 
persons? As for myself, I am careless of their 
comments; nay, they would afford me an ail- 


mirable opportunity of visiting this scene upon 


Colonel Devereux —an emergency which, I 
imagine, you would on your side rather avoid 
than provoke. Give yourself the trouble to re- 
flect, and remember that it is not always upon 
the husband that the world is apt to visit re- 
sults like these.” 

Again I was compelled to submit. | felt that 
I was indeed, through my idle folly, at the mercy 
of a man wham] alike loathed and despised. I 
had no refuge in my mother, who would neces- 
sarily abandon my cause in order to excuse her 
own conduct; and, thus left to myself, I was 
altogether powerless. Profiting by my evident 
indecision, Dornton led me back to the door 
of my dressing-room, which I had no sooner 
reached than I closed it violently behind me, 
as though I sought to evade the pursuit of an 
assassin. 

As I sank panting upon a sofa, I felt as though 
my reason would have given way beneath the 
struggle. The horror of my position rose bare 
and hopeless before me. The ties which at- 
tached me to my husband, and the authurity 
which they gave him over my very thonghts, 
distracted me as I reflected on them. I had 
determined on a rupture; but I had been pre- 
pared to dictate its terms, and not to find my- 
self thus bound hand and foot at his mercy. 
The species of menace which he had ultered, 
and which was merely conditional, still rang 
through my brain; for I remembercd that he 
might, at any moment, and under any pretest, 
avail himself of it to complete my wretched- 
ness. 

Nevertheless, by some strange inconsistency, 
it was not fear that I felt; blinded by my indig- 
nation, I should have considered it a mearaess 
to tremble or to yield, or even to control ny ace 
tions in any, way, at the bidding ofa man whom 
I had saved from rnin, and whom I felt myself 
authorized to despise. Never had J been in so 


for, if you are Cwsar’s wife, remember that I; dangerous a state of inind. Every ‘eeling was 
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in revolt. I ceased to envy even the quiet 
grave of my sister. I had vague visions of a 
vengeance as mighty as the wrongs of which I 
had been made the victim—wild, untangible, 
and aimless for the most part; but welcorne, 
inasmuch as they tended to restore me to some 
degree of composure, and to people the void 
into which my first emotions had plunged me. 

May those whose hair whitens, and whose 
necks bow beneath the hand of time, without 
having undergone such mental struggles as 
these, be merciful as they pronounce a judg- 
ment upon me! 

eS 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


A peep sleep succeeded to this terrible agita- 
tion. I was wearied, body and spirit; and my 
waking was only productive of new projects of 
self-avenging. I found from Joséphine, whose 
expression of countenance betrayed that she 
was aware, at least in some degree, of the al- 
tercation which had taken place between my 
husband and myself, that immediately after 
jeaving my chamber, Sır James had departed 
as usual for his club, although evidently ruffed ; 
and that he had given orders to his valet not 
to await his return, as he should be absent all 
night. This decision was a great relief to me, 
and I immediately retired to bed, in order to 
have a pretext for dismissing my attendant. 

What a night I passed! Visions of Adela, 
and of her wrongs, came blended with the 
miserable conviction of my own isolated and 
unhappy position. In the excited state of my 
feelings, I never dreamt of tracing the events 
of my life to any fault or error of my own. I 
regarded myself simply as a victim to the 
machinations of others; and as bound to visit 
upon my persecutors all the sufferings to which 
I had myself been subjected. I had the means 
of vengeance in my hands. It was true, that 
they might recoil upon my own head; but that 
reflection did not deter me. I was already 
ruined both in fact and in hope. A life of joy- 
less wretchedness was belore me. I could 
searcely render my fate more bitter; while, on 
the other hand, I might enable myself to sup- 
port it with less suffering. Al that the wortd 
could offer of adulation, luxury, and indulgence 
was before me, and within iny grasp. The 
void within my heart might be filed up. I 
must think no more of home enjoyments, and 
home ties; they were forever denied to me; 
but the alternative remained of crealing new 
interests and new bonds without the pale of 
home. 

My decis'*n was irrevocably taken. 

When I ros’ in the morning, my first care 
was to obliterate the withering effects of the 
last night’s agitation, and tu bestow unwonted 
care upon my appearance. l coula not be seen 
in public so immediately after the death of my 
sister, but I could at least admit those of my 
friends who came to offer me their syinpathy 
in my bereavement; and it is probable that 
Lady Macelaine had decided upon the same 
prudent and praiseworthy line of conduct, for I 
heard nothing of her throughout the day. One 
or two unimportant visits occupied the greater 
pornon of the morming, when at length Colonel 
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pleading fatigue, I desired that I might be de- 
nied to every one for the remainder of the day. 

“I may then, indeed, hope thal I still num- 
ber you among my friends,” I said, as I extend- 
> my hand, ‘since you cume to me in the hour 
ol grief.” 

“Did you do me the injustice to admit a 
doubt upon the subject ?”’ 

“Tam afraid so. Many circumstances have 
occurred to shake my faith in your regard—but 
I will not dwell upon them now. A friend is 
too precious to me at this moment, for me to 
encourage such misgivings.” 

“Is it Lady Dornton who talks of needing 
friends ?” 

“Tt is, indeed, and heaven knows that few 
need them or would prize them more. You 
are, of course, aware that I have lost my sis 
ter?” 

“Tam; and I feel for you most deeply.” 

“You may do so. It has been a bitter blow 
to me in many ways. Do you also know tre 
cause of her early and most unhappy death !” 

« I fear, consumption,” he replied anxiously, 
as he looked attentively at me; “ Mıss Tilden 
was naturally of a weak and nervous constitu- 
tion; and probably sank under her self-const 
tuted isolation from society.” 

“No, no; do not he disingenuous with me, 
Colonel Devereux,” I interposed; ‘you have 
been too intimately connected with our family 
not to have learnt the truth; or, if you have 
indeed been blinded to tlie fact, be so no longer: 
my sister died of a broken heart.” 

‘¢A broken heart!” 

“ Even so; and now do more justice both to 
me and to yourself. Your look and accent botb 
betray you. You have nothing to hear from 
me save what you already know; unless, in- 
deed, that I also am no longer ignorant of the 
great secret which has changed the whole cur 
rent of my after-life.” 

“Lady Dornton, you alarm me.” 

“And yet you see that I am calm. I havea 
great work before me, Colonel Devereux. I 
am Jike a rudderless vessel, which, after having 
for a long period been borne among sunken + 
rocks and hidden sands without becoming quite * 
a wreck, is suddenly driven far into the open 
sea, withcet chart or compass—into a fearful, 
limitless, and unknown waste of waters,—to / 
plough its way as it best can to some eagerly 
dreamt of but uncertain port. I ean look baek 
upon the perils which I have survived, but I 
know not how to direct my course through the © 
vague. Nevertheless it raust be done; I may 
perish in tbe attempt, but it shall be made.” 

“Your position is indeed a painful one.” 

“ I know it, but I do not shrink. I am only 
about to exchange one species of suffering for , 
another.” 

‘You may be deceiving yourself as to the, 
extent of the evil.” i 

I smiled bitterly, as I put into his hands the 
papers which I had brought from Glenfillan. 
** Read these,” I said, with the same unnatural 
calm; ‘read, and be convinced in how far I 
still retain the power to cheat myself.” 

Devereux shuddered as he ran his eye ovet — 
the opening sentences. i 

‘Is this, indeed, the writing of Miss Tilden? ` 
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: Tt is.—That is tle legacy of a sister wnom 
I would fain have ioved—that is the dying 
bequest of Adela. Do you ask me now to 
doubt !* 

“ This is terrible !” 

“Ts it not? Is it not frightful to have ìn- 
curred a hatred which lived even beyond the 
grave? And that too by an action to which I 
was compelled? Had it pleased fate to grant 
her wishes, I should have been spared the 
misery that has been visited upon me, and we 
might hoth have been happy. The tyranny of 
my mother, and the mean cowardice of Sir 
James Dornton had, however, decided other- 
wise; and it is stil}! I who incur the penalty ; it 
has been my destiny through life to be made at 
once the dupe and the victim of those about.) 
me, and I must be content to drain the bitter 
draught to the very dregs. Do as I will, I can 
secure neither affection nor friendship. I am 
alone in my own misery.” 

My firmness began to forsake me, and, des- 
pite all my efforts, I felt the scalding tears fall 
upon my cheeks. Devereux was leaning upon 
his arın, with his face concealed in his spread 
hand; and for a few minutes we both re- 
mained silent. 

“It was most cruel,” he said at length; 
“thus to destroy the illusions on which you 
had built up your happiness.” 

« My happiness!” I exclaimed reproachfully. 
“The only happiness that I have ever known 
has been based on hope—and that hope has 
never once been realized.” 

“ But who could have been so imprudent as 
to give you this letter?” he asked, without ap- 
pearing to have heard my last remark. 

« A person who was unaware of its contents, 
and who believed that they were calculated 
rather to comfort than to agonize me. Listen 
to me, Devereux,” I continued, observing that 
he had again sunk into silence ; “you shall have 
all the details of this painful tragedy ; and then 
tellme what hope remains for me in this life. I 
am very young—I have never wilfully caused 
pain or suffering to any being within the sphere 
of my influence. Where I have erred it has 
been through the prompting of others. Listen 
to me, for I have much to tell.” 

I then briefly reeapitulated all the cireum- 
stances which had taken place from the mo- 
ment of our summons to Glentfillan, to the out- 
break of my husband on the preceding evening ; 
only concealing the fact that his own name had 
been introduced into the reproaches of Sir 
James. As I told my tale, the words had fre- 
quently been smothered by my sobs, and I saw 
the tears of Devereux stream through his fin- 
gers. Amid all my misery I felt a thrill of joy 
as [ detected this proof of sympathy. It was 
so long since any one had felt for me! He still 
remained in the same attitude with his head 
bowed down over the writing, but he had ceased 
to turn the leaves. 

“Poor Adela!” I murmured, after awhile ; 
* even she was not so wretched as J am, for she 
hon, at least, some one to pity and to advise 

er.’ 

“Your positions in life were different,” he 
replied sadly; “ many felt that they were free 
to pity the desolate and heart-stricken Miss 
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passion for the gay, admired, and envied Lady 
Dornton.” 

** Does the world indeed envy such as I am?” 
I exclaimed impatiently. “ Do you also con- 
sider me beyond the pale of sympathy and 
help?” 

“I did so very lately; but now all is changed; 
and from my very heart I pity yon.” 

As he ceased speaking he rose, and paced the 
room with hurried and agitated steps. 

‘You may, indeed,” I said, wringing my 
hands; “I am beset on every side. ‘There is 
no escape for me—none. Every illusion is dis- 
sipated; the truth is before me in all its hideous 
reality—I am unloved—abandoned by all who 
should have clung to me—by all that could 
have attached me to life—nor have I even the 
consolation of feeling that Dornton was the 
first to blight my happiness.” 

As these imprudent words escaped my lips, 
Devereux suddenly paused, and riveted his 
eyes upon me with an expression which went 
to my very heart. There was reproach in them, 
but it was a reproach so blent with happiness, 
that my own fell before them. I felt my indis- 
cretion when it was too late. 

“Lady Dornton—Eveleen,” he murmured, 
as he approached me, and laid his hand upon 
my arm; “I beseech you to consider all the 
import of your words. Can it be me whom you 
would reproach? How, in what manner have I 
deserved this?’ 

“Leave me—leave me!” I gasped ont; “I 
am distracted by my grief, and can no longer 
distinguish friends from foes.” 

«Not when I am beside you?” he asked 
deprecatingly ; “and yet I too have struggled, I 
too have suffered ; and do you helieve, Eveleen, 
that you had no part in those struggles and in 
that suffering?” 

I had .sunk upon the sofa, and buried my 
face in my handkerchief, which he sought, 
gently to remove. 

« Only look at me,” he continued tenderly ; 
«only whisper to me that you do not think so 
harshly as you have led me to believe.” 

I was bewildered hy agitation. The tones 
of his voice brought back upon me the early 
and happy period of our attachment. It was 
long since I had heard these tones; and now I 
trembled beneath them as though they had been 
fraught with bitterness. 

« Leave me—leave me—” I again exclaimed ; 
‘““T said I know not what—leave me, and for- 
get it.” 

‘Do not drive me away,” he persisted in the 
same low gentle accents; “we have tao long 
misunderstood each other, and I have also my 
tale of care to tell. Nay,do not withdraw your 
hand; are you not conversing with a friend—a 
brother—to whom yon have just ponred out the 
sorrows of your heart? Listen to me in your 
turn. What has passed within the last few 
moments has determined me to speak. It will 
be a trial to me to be frank, for I fear that I 
may chance to wound you hy my sincerity, but 
you will at least learn to know me as I am; 
and you can then decide in how far I ain worthy 
of your confidence. 

“ I imagine,” he resumed with evident effort, 
after a pause which I had made no effurt to 


Tilden, who could not presume to affect com-|break; ‘that you cannot have forgotten our 
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last interview at Rooksley, when I failed to in- 
duce you to pledge yourself to me definitely. 
Your terror and indecision betrayed only too 
plainly bow little [ could rely upon your firm- 
ness ; and I left you with despair in my heart, 
for I felt that all hope was lost.” 

“Yet you might have made one more effort,” 
I murmured involuntarily. Devereux shook his 
head sadly. 

“Wherefore should I have done sot It 
would have served only to torture both yourself 
and me. Nor would letters have availed me, 
even had I ventured to risk them; for where 
my presence and my entreaties had alike failed, 
a colder mediuin of intercourse could have ef- 
fected no favorable result. I learnt your depar- 
ture from Rooksley and the sensation which 
you produced in town. Ere long rumors reach- 
ed me of the assiduities of Sir James Dornton, 
of whose pecuniary involvements I was aware, 
as well as of his tact in Influencing the mind of 
Lady Macelaine by his flatteries. Next came 
the news of your marriage, which had taken 
place before either your mother or your hus- 
band deemed it expedient to make it public; 
and I shall not attempt to tell you the feeling 
with which I learnt it. I believed at that no- 
ment that I might defy the future to inflict an- 
other pang as poignant ; but I did not Know the 
future. The human heart has a frightfal elas- 
ticity in suffering—it expands to receive it, 
whatever may be the shape in which it present 
itself: and new faculties appear to be created 
for endurance. I learned this truth when | 
heard that you were on a bed of sickness, and 
prohably of death. 

“I believed, and J had a right to believe, that 
the compulsion under which you had acted, was 
the sole cause of tne danger to which your life 
was exposed ; nor can you picture to yourself 
how dear you were to me while that belief ex- 
_isted. How often did I not pray that you 
might submit more calmly to a fatal necessity, 
and so preserve an existence which was to me 
more precious than it had ever heen, although I 
could no longer hope to ensure its happiness. 
_And here, at least, Eveleen, my prayers were 
both heard and answered. I have never re- 
gretted that I uttered them; but I have since 
learnt to feel that the falsehood of those whom 
we have loved, is worse, far worse than 
death.” 

“ Devereux !” 

“ You were forewarned of my intended frank- 
vess,” he pursued ; “nor do I fear but you will 
pardon it. I was, then, in this wretched frame 
of mind when I received a letter from Otter- 

ford, who, with the consent of your mother, in- 
vited me to Rooksley. Fearing, and yet anx- 
ious to see you, and thus judge by my own ob- 
servation af the actual state of your feelings, I 
decided upon obeying the summons, although I 
was more than once on the point of declining 
the trial, for which I felt each hour less compe- 
tent. I went, however, —I found you more 
beautiful tban ever; and for awhile I pleased 
myself with the belief that you had not met me 
without emotion; but before the close of the 
evening I despised myself for my fatuity. 
Never bad I seen you in such brilliant, such 
overpowering spirits. Never had I seen you so 
boldly challenge the admiration which no one 
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appeared anxious to withhold. Your coldness 
to Dornton was so extreme that it wore the ap- 
pearance of a mere heartless coquetry, nnwor- 
thy of the woman whom I had so long wor 
shiped in my inmost heart; and I resolved not 
to spend a second night under the roof that 
sheltered you. The morning still found me 
firm in that determination ; for I had not slept 
throughout the night, Eveleen, I had not even 
striven to sleep. The altar upon which I had 
enshrined my idol was overthrown, and I 
mourned over the scattered remnants of my 
last illusion [ff I returned on the morrow it 
was only because your husband, who had deci- 
ded upon not leaving me for an instant, alarmed 
me by his jests, and piqued my self-love by 
some of those trivial but comprehensive witti- 
cisms before which the firmest quail at times. 

“J was not long in making the discovery thag 
the passion of Dornton was merely acted; thag 
you felt its hollowness ; and that wounded pride 
would soon restore your heart to me; but the 
same self-esteem which had prevented my utter- 
ing one reproach upon your infidelity, also taught 
me to reject so questionable a benefit. A wo- 
man for whom I had felt a mere passing passion 
would not, perhaps, have found me proof against 
such a temptation, but with you I scorned so 
poor a triumph. The renewal of your passion 
for me tnust be the mere result of the neglect 
of Dornton, or of your love for change: and 
these were not motives which could satisfy an 
affection like that which I had vowed to you. 

‘+ ] have now confessed to you the true rea- 
sons of my estrangement; I will neither seek 
to excuse, nor to justify them; for however ex- 
traordinary or unnatural they may appear, they 
have sprung entirely from the one ruling princi 
ple of my life.” 

Never had I felt so utterly humbled as I was 
during the time that Devereux had been speak- 
ing. How contemptible a picture had he, as it 
involuntarily, drawn of myself! How had he 
turned back my thoughts upon al] the inconsis 
tencies and errors of the past! And, above alk, 
how had he abstained from the bitterness and 
reproach which I had only too well merited. 
Nevertheless, I endeavored to justify myself; 
and forgetting my agitation in my anxiety to re 
deem myself in his good opinion, I undertook 
my exculpation with all the warmth which 
usually accoinpanies a bad cause ;- and attempt- 
ed to found it upon all that I had suffered to re 
deem my promise to himself. 

« Lady Dorntun,’’ he said gravely, as if pained 
by the weakness of my arguments; “I never 
believed that you had consented to make me 
miserable, without an effort to prevent it; bus 
the more energy you had displayed to remain 
true to your first affection, the more inexplica- 
ble was the prompt adhesion of your heart 
your new engagements. The little study which 
I had made of your sex, the reproaches which I 
bad heard lavished upon it, and my own experi- 
ence, would, at that moment, have led me to be- 
lieve that women were incapable of firmness or 
fidelity, bad not the unhappy fate of Miss Tilden 
convinced me that they can exert both where 
they really love.” 

Despite my freshly-awakencd affection fur 
Devereux, I resented the contras which he had 
drawn; and somewhat havghtily expatiated 
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upon tho enforced duties which rendered all in- 
dulgence of my past attachment a crime, while I 
claimed for myself a virtue of which I knew 
little more than the naime. 

“You are not frank, Lady Dornton,” said 
Devereux; ‘fine phrases may pass with the 
world, whicb contents itself with seeming, and 
rarely looks beneath the surface ; but remem- 
her that I have loved you—have read your very 
heart—and understand aj] the intricacies of 
your character. Let us be sincere, at least to 
each other. Had duty prompted your actions, 
painful as might have been the experience, I 
sbould have respected the severity of your prin- 
ciples, and submitted without a murmur to the 
coldness which they induced: but I felt too 
much interest in their analysis to deceive my- 
self ‘ou loved Dornton for a time without 
caring to inquire too curiously the cause of your 
sudden passion. You ceased to love him, when 
he had piqued your pride by his neglect and eg- 
otis#, With the same uncalculating facility ; and 
once more your feelings welled back again to- 
| ward your first affection by the mere strength of 

habit—” 

“I will hear no more!” I exclaimed indig- 
nantly ; * again I say, leave me, Colonel Dev- 

| ercux; I wasal ready sufficiently miserable ; 
do not continue to add insult to my other 
wrongs.’ 

“ Lady Dornton, you do me injustice—” 

« Be it so; suffer me then to remain in my 
error. It was left for you to convince me that 

Thad no longer a friend on earth. Be satis- 
fied; you have performed your mission fully 

_ and unsparingly. And now, let us meet no 
more.” 

| “Let us meet no more !” echoed Devereux 

| in an accent of anguish ; ‘‘ Eveleen—in what a 

| tone, with what a look do you pronounce the 
| sentence.” 

“With a look and tone which best express 
my feeling, Colonel Devereux ; with the decis- 
ion that is induced by the indignities with 
which you have just overwhelmed me.” 


“And it is those very indignities which: 


should have proved to you the extent, the ex- 
acting claims, the jealous scrutiny of my pas- 
, Sion,” he replied scornfully ; ‘¢I have uttered 
| harsh words, I know it; but there are still 
harsher thoughts within my breast — for my 
heart was full. It was impossible for me to 
i give vent to my pent-up feelings without per- 
| witting their bitterness to overflow my lips; 
auiraged affection is never gentle in its lan- 
'guage—smooth phrases were made for hypo- 
erites—truth cares not to round its periods— 
Eveleen! Ihave wounded you—you whom I 
would die to shield from even temporary suffer- 
Ing.” 
|  Culonel Devereux, this inconsistency—” 
| “Ts weak and contemptible—I know it ; but 
am I to blame if my passion is stronger than 
my reason? Is it nothing, Eveleen, to inspire 
a love in which all other feelings and interests 
are either absorbed or stifled? Is it nothing to 
see a man who had vowed to forget—to detest 
_——and to despise you—at your feet and at your 
mercy? Ob, Eveleen, if indeed you ever loved 
me, let me once more hear you make me the 
acknowledgment, and I shall almost cease to 
remember iny past wretchedness.” 
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“ You forget that such words from my lipa 
would now be sinful.” 

« And have I not sinned for you? Have I 
not cursed during the night-watches the authors 
of our disunion ? Have 1 not encouraged a thou- 
sand impious hopes, athousand evil wishes? And 
am I, even in this, to be the only victim?” 

Devereux had flung himself at my fect, he 
grasped my.hands : his very existence seemed 
to hang upon my reply. And he was the only 
man whom I had ever really loved. Upon his 
brow, and inhis eyes, I read all the memory of the 
happy past, when hope was bright before me. I 
had believed him to be estranged; and there I 
saw him, more tender, more devoted, more en- 
slaved than ever. I thought only of him. My 


„mother, my husband, the whole world were for- 


gotten. 

“ Herbert!” I murmnred, as my tears fell 
upon the hands which grasped my own. 

“ Eveleen!” he whispered, as he bent his 
head yet lower, until his forehead rested upon 
them. ‘My own Eveleen, once lost, but found 
again!” 

And then there was a deep unbroken silence; 

yet strange to say, as I sat there with my hands 
clasped in his, and his head bowed down upon 
my knees, I felt no sense of error; all was 
peace and calm ; I was like a child which has 
wept the absence of a mother, and then sinks to 
rest upon her protecting bosom. I was, however, 
awakened to reflection by the first movement of 
my lover; as he at length raised his head, our 
eyes met, and I felt the scorching blush of 
shame spread over my brow and bosom. 
- * Rise!” I exclaimed hurriedly, in an accent 
of dismay; ‘rise, Devereux, if you really still 
respect me. ‘This is no posture to assume be- 
fore the wife of Sir James Dornton.” 

“It is precisely because I do respect you, 
Eveleen, that I do not obey,’ he replied reso- 
lutely ; ‘‘not as the wife of Sir James Dornton, 
that invocation is idle—you are but his victim— 
but for your own sake. You have borne much 
from me to-day; be forbearing still. What 
can you fear from me? Have I not loved you 
from your very girlhood? Was TI not the first 
to read in your young heart, and to awaken it to 
life! Were you not morally mine, before you 
were sacrificed to expediency and convenience? 
All that has since occurred has been the effect 
of chance; and we are no longer children to’ 
believe that the heart can be trammeled like the 
hand, and be bestowed at the bidding of another. 
Eveleen! only whisper once that I am still dear 
to you.” 

I could not; but I was equally unable to 
withstand the appealing eyes which were earn- 
estly riveted upon me; and gently withdraw- 
ing my hands from the clasp in which they were 
still held, I parted the hair upon his brow, and 
bending down, I pressed my lips upon it for an 
instant. The effect of that unguarded action 
convinced me of the gravity of the fault which 
l had committed. Devereux sprang from the 
floor as if electrified. “I have not then lived 
in vain!” he exclaimed ardently; “ Eveleen, 
you are still mine; and no power on earth shall 
again part us.” 

Terror and remorse restored me at once to 
composure and to prudence. ‘ Devereux,” I 
said beseechingly, “have pity upon me—upon 
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§ »urself—you have tried me beyond my strength, 
and you had not to learn to-day the weakness 
óf my nature. I have no friend, no adviser 
Gn earth, if you forsake me—if you put me be- 
yond the pale of your own sympathy. Consider 
my position—remember my youth—do not teach 
ie to hate myself, and to fear even you.” My 
head sank upon my bosom; and when he seated 
himself beside me, and clasped me to his breast 
in silence, I only wept, for I had lost the power 
to resist. 

“ Is this generous ?” I at length sobbed out. 

“Forgive me, Eveleen;” he said sadly: 
“forgive me. I should, indeed, have remem- 
bered ai! this. Forget the madness of a mo- 
ment, and restore me to your confidence—to 
your friendship—to your heart. I am alone to 
blame—and yet—Eveleen—Eveleen—why have 
we thus been fated to one common misery 1?” 

The hand upon which his head had drooped 
trembled beneath its burthen ; his quivering lips 
were white, and his whole frame shook with 
emotion. 

“Ttoo am culpable,” I murmured gaspingly : 
“I should not have forgotten what was due to 
anyself, and to the name I bear.” 

As I spoke a fresh cause for anxiety awoke 
Within me. Upon the arrival of Devereux I 
had pleaded fatigue as a pretext for shutting out 
all other visitors, and I saw with dismay, on 
chancing to cast my eyes upon the time-piece, 
that several hours had elapsed since his en- 
trance. A dread of the effects of this impru- 
dence turned me sick at heart: I directed his 
attention to the fact, but he treated my fears as 
chimerical, and strove to persuade me that it 
would pass unreinarked. I was, however, so 
conscious that this hope was vain, and my agi- 
tation became in consequence so violent, that 
he was soon convinced of the inutility of his ef- 
forts : and at length he reluctantly consented to 
depart, in pity to my terror. 

—— 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Devereux had scarcely left the house when 
Joséphine entered my room unbidden. It was 
the first time that she had ventured upon such 
an intrusion, and even agitated as I was, I 
should have rebuked her for the liberty which 
she was then taking, had she not at once ad- 
dressed me in a tone of half-confidence, to 
communicate the fact that Sir James had re- 
turned home two hours previously, and had 
been about to proceed to my dressing-room, 
when, ou seeing her in the antechamber, he 
had inquired if I were alone, to which she had 
replied by informing him that I was in my 
morning-room with Colonel Devereux. 


‘© And what prevented Sir James fram seek- 


ing me there?’ I asked, as calmly as I was 
able. 

«I cannot inform miladi; Sir James looked 
surprised; perhaps a little angry; then he 
walked iowards miladi’s room; and then he 
turned back to his own, telling me to let him 
know when Colonel Devereux left.” 

*“ And have you done so?” 

Joséphine shook her head significantly: “I 
take no orders but from miladi, who might be 
fatigued and wish to rest a little after her long 
visit.” 
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Alarmed alike by what I heard, and by what 
I saw, I desired that Sir James might be im- 
mediately informed that I was at my toilet, and 
would join him at the second dinner-bell; and 
then abandoning myself to the hands of José- 
phine, I fell into a painful train of thought. Ah 
my courage had departed with Devereux, and 
I trembled as I sat ; the very looks and motions 
of my attendant inspired me with terror; she 
evidently suspected a mystery ; and what could 
she suspect that was not calculated to degrade 
me in my own eyes? 

Had I been actually, as well as morally guil- 
ty, it is probable that the very extremity of my 
situation would have inspired me with factitious 
courage, or have rendered me sufficiently cal- 
lous to brave its results; but as it was, I 
shrank before every breath. I dreaded to meet 
the looks of the footmen during dinner, for hew 
knew I of what comments I- had been made 
the subject? I shuddered as I thought of my 
mother—of my coming ¢téte-a-téte with my*hus 
band—but beyond all other suffering was the 
dread that I had forfeited all claim to the re» 
pect of Devereux. 

There, indeed, the iron had entered into my 
heart! Inthe enthusiasm and emotion of the 
moment, alive only to his passion, he had been 
all tenderness—all adoration—but when the 
effervescence of feeling had once subsided, how 
would he look back upon that morning's inter- 
view? When my beauty was no longer present 
to delude him—my tears to unman him—would 
he not forget all, save my weak and culpable 
neglect of my duties as a woman and a wife! 
Had I not been sufficiently forewarned by the 
scorn with which I had heard him speak of 
those who had forfeited their position in soci- 
ety ? and, although in the eyes of the world I 
had lost nothing of my purity, I was but too 
well aware how conscious he himself must be 
that I had sinned in heart. It is true that he 
had been alike to blame; but I had not now to 
learn the impunity of his sex in all that relates 
to passion. 
earth with his disdain, he could stand proudly 
erect, and defymy utmost efforts ta bow his head 
even for an instant. 
moment, when the reflection came too late, the 
utter madness of the woman who thus volun 
teers her own tortures. How my spirit yearn 
ed to recall the past—and alas! how vainly. I 
fancied that when I had once more met him, I 


should be more calm; yet the thought of that « 


meeting came over me like a death-pang. 
What had to him, perhaps, been the mere pas® 
ing adventure of an hour, might be to me a life- 
long memory of bitterness. He knew my weak- 
ness, and henceforward I was at his mercy. 
After a time I began to search at least a par- 


While he could crush me to the © 


How bitterly | felt at this . 


— 


tial remedy for the fatal imprudence of which I! 


had been guilty. My heart still yearned toward 


him with irrepressible affection, but I resolved / 


to stifle its every throb, in order to reinstate 
myself in his opinion. I determined to be pru- - 
dent, jealous of every word and action, to avoid 
every occasion of being alone with him, to gird) 
myself about with caution and reserve; If 
short, to prove to him that the error of an in- , 
stant would exert no baneful influence over the 
future. 
Full of this resolve, I descended to dinner 
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with more composure than I had hoped to ex- 
hibit. The second bell had rung, and there 
was barely time for me to receive and return 
the greeting of my husband before we seated 
vurselves at table. 

Although the presence of the servants pre- 
vented all conversation, save those common- 
place remarks and courtesies incident to the 
meal, [ was at no loss to discover the preoccu- 
pation of Sir James. There was a mocking 
smile upon his lips which made me quiver; and 
his comments upon my loss of appetite added 
to the agitation which I struggled painfully to 
suppress. I had lost my vantage ground even 
with him. 

At length the dinner ended; and contrary to 
his usual custom, Dornton left the table at the 
same time as myself. I was not prepared for 
this. ‘The quict hour upon which I had calcu- 
lated to restore me to at least a semblance 
of composure, was thus denied to me, and I 
felt that I must at once bow my head beneath 
the coming avalanche. 

“ Are you aware, Lady Dornton,” he abrupt- 
ly asked, as the servants withdrew and closed 
the door behind them; “that I have been at 
home for several hours ?” 

* Josephine informed me that such was the 
case,” I replied in tones which I strove to 

_ reuder indifferent. f 

“And gdid she also tell you, may I inquire, 
hat [ was about to visit you on my return to 
the house?” 

“| think that she did mention something of 
the kind, but. said that you subsequenily 

| changed your luind.” 
| She doubtlessly added to her other informa- 
| tion that I incuired whether you were alone !” 

“She did, and I presumed that this novel 
observance Was consequent upon our Jast con- 

) versation.” 

«By no means. I have sufficient knowledge 
of the world to be aware that the sudden appa- 
i rition of a husband may be at times impurtu- 

nate.” 

«l am obliged to you for your considera- 
| tion.” 

“fT accept your thanks willingly, for upon 
| this occasion I can have no doubt of their sin- 
| cerity.” F 

I made no reply. 
| “To-day, for instance,” he pursued in the 

same accent of assumed deference; ‘I should 
have been extremely ill-advised to intrude upon 
ja téte-à-téte. Which, judging from its duration, 
must have beeu eminently interesting.” 

“You were perfectly free to act as you saw 
ift. The subject discussed by Colonel Dever- 
eux and niyself was one to which you are no 
i Stranger.” 

“I understand, Lady Dornton; you were 
confiding to your early friend all the events 
;Wluch have occurred in the family. The ar- 
jTangem*ut does infinite eredit to the respect 
)Wluch you evince tuward those to whom you 
jare bound by the ties of relationship aud— 
\duty.” 
| “Your susceptibility is misplaced,” I an- 
iswered calmly; “Colonel Devereux was ac- 
‘quainted with the melancholy affair in all its 

details.” 
| “Ha, indeed! his connection with the fam- 
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‘ily is more intimate than I had hitherto be- 
‘lieved. The subject must, in that case, have 
been skilfully anatomized during a discussion 
of upwards of three hours, but I readily enter 
into its several ramifications, The supposed 
wrongs of your sister naturally led, by an easy 
transition, to your own; and J had to be tried, 
condemned, and executed before you parted. 
Fortunately, Lady Dornton, I hold such a tribu- 
nal lightly; while lam rather inclined to fear that 
it may be attended with more serious results to 
yourself. Do you consider the proceeding of 
this morning calculated to insure you an in- 
creased degree of respect? Be assured that not 
even a French waiting- woman, mounting guard 
in your antechamber, can shut out curious 
eyes, or quiet slanderous tongues. ‘There is 
not a lackey in the servants’ hall who could not 
tell you to a second at what time Colonel Dev- 
ereux was admitted, and at what time he left 
the house; and who will not consider himself 
at perfect liberty to draw his own inferences 
from such a visit.” 

‘‘Inferences!” I exclaimed angrily; ‘and 
pray, Sir James, of what Ynferences will it ad- 
mit? 

“The question is ingenuous! Do you imag- 
ine that I am myself the dupe of your having 
passed nearly four hours alone with Colonel 
Devereux in sighing over the moral suicide of 
a wrong-headed girl? And I believe that you 
have advanced no other pretext for tlis extra- 
ordinary privy council.” 

After my indignant exasperation of the pre- 
vious evening, nothing could be more ill-judged 
than a tame concession at the present moment. 
The terms on which I had parted from my 
husband gave him, moreover, no right to ex- 
pect consideration at my hands; but I was no 
longer conscience-clear ; I was accused by my 
own heart, and my own reason; and, as a 
natural consequence, I gave way to a coward- 
ice which prompted me to temporize. I there- 
fore affected to be convinced by the reasoning 
of Dornton, and declared myself awakened to a 
conviction of my imprudence. I admitted my 
error Without bitterness ; but excused it upon 
the plea that Devereux was acquainted with 
the whole of my sister’s unhappy story, and 
that I consequently felt I might, without indis- 
cretion, talk of her to him without reserve. 

«“ Perhaps,” I said in conclusion, ‘I should 
have acted more prudently had I deferred this 
conversation for a time; but In the freshness 
of my grief, and confident in the innocence of 
my own motives, I have blindly subjected my- 
self to inisconstruction.” 

€ Blindly !” repeated Dornton, as he elevated 
his eyebrows ironically; “that is tle version 
of the affair which you are pleased to offer to 
my acceptance; but you wrong yourself, no- 
thing could be more clear-sighted. ‘There are 
so few tears, be the sorrow what it may, which 
a lover's hand cannot wipe away.” > 

‘A lover, Sir James ?” 

“Yes, Lady Dornton ; why should you startle 
at the truth! Do you, by this show of virtuous 
indignation, wish me to understand that Dev- 
ereux listened w au: vour lamentations, with- 
out exacting any recompense Jur i2¢ patience 4 
That would indeed be a new role for a young 
guardsman in tne first barvest of bis triumphs. 
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In short, I do not attempt to demand an ex- 
planation of your proceedings, but I beg you to 
be assured that | am, in no respect, your dupe.” 

The words of Durnton were like barbed ar- 
rows, Which, without being mortal, neverthe- 
less wounded me on every side; I could bear 
no more ; I burst into an agony of tears. ! 

“Are you not yet weary of overwhelming 
me with insult!” I asked bitterly, “have you 
nothing more to add which may prove equally 
offensive ‘to my pride, and painful to my feel- 
ings !”’ 

“I have this to add, Lady Dornton, that I 
request you to call to remembrance the whole- 
soine advice which gave I you only yesterday ; 
advice which you received in no very tranquil 
spirit, but which you have already shown to be 
by no ineans unnecessary. You have made so 
rapid a commencement in your career, that 
you would evidently go further than even I 
suspected, were you to remain unchecked; but, 
as I have no inclination to hear you quoted as 
one of those witless Women who scem created 
only to afford a subject for the idle and the 
vicious, I forewarn Joa that I still retain the 
authority of a husband, and that I shall be by 
ne means slow tv use it.” 

As he ceased speaking he rang, and ordered 
his carriage ; and then once more turning to- 
ward me, be said coldly :— 

“JT will now rid you of my presence, Lady 
Dornton. ‘Two interviews of unmeasured du- 
ration in one day might prove too trying for 
your nerves. I was merely anxious that you 
Should comprehend your true position ; and we 
will waste no more words upon so ungracivus a 
subject.” 

Then bowing sarcastically, he rose and left 
the room. 

- =< —0 


CHAPTER L. 


I was no sooner alone, thar my thoughts re- 
verted to Devereux, and as I recalled iny own 
words and actions of the morning, all my terror 
returned upon me. I was already suffering the 
bitter and humiliating penalty of my impra- 
dence. ‘The impertinence of Joséphine, which 
I dared not resent, and the taunts of my hus- 
band, which I could not refute, were the first 
fruits of my fault. As regarded Devereux him- 
sell, I felt the absolute necessity of immediate- 
ly ascertaining my exact position. The few 
hours which had already elapsed since our 
meeting must bave afturded time for reflection 
even to him; and I panted to be inforined of 
its effect. The diffculty was how to accom- 
plish this. 

Even had I possessed a friend upon whose 
caution l could'rely, it would have been impos- 
sible to admit a third person into such a con- 
fidence. Nothing, therefore, remained save 
another interview, Or a Written correspondence. 
The former alternative was tov hazardous nn- 
der present circumstances ; and] consequently 
deeided upon a letter. Having come to a de- 
termiration on this point, I lost no time in 
putting it into execution ; but, seating myself at 
once at my writing-tahle, prepared to pen the 
letter which was to decide my future conduct. 
The task was by no means either an easy or a 
vleasant one; for here again my conscience 
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rose up in judgment against me, and heid my 
ideas in check. The natural result ensued ; my 
style and manner were alike constrained, and 
the very effort which I made to disguise the 
fact, gave an artificial and studied appearance 
to the communication. I had alike to excuse 
myself, and to conciliate Devereux—t» admit 
my imprudence, and to make it appear a virtue 
in his eyes;—above all, it was necessary to 
convince him that my first error was to be my 
last ; and to appeal to his honour and generosity 
to assist me in my resolve. I implored him 
henceforward to consider himself only as a 
friend——an estecmed and dear friend — who 
could never be more to me in this life; and I 
concluded by reminding him that I should esti- 
inate his respect and regard for me, in propor- 
tion to his obedience upon this point. 

I was eot alogether satisfied with myself as I 
closed the letter, but still it was sufficiently dig- 
nified to carry with it the aspect of sincerity 
which I was anxious it should bear, Devereux, I 
moreover reflected, must be aware of the agi- 
tated feelings under Which it was written; and 
would therefore be nore inclined to approve than. 
to criticise my tardy endeavor to act prudently. 

This done, I became more calm. His reply 
would necessary reveal to me the estimation in 
which he held alike my request and my reputas; 
tion; and I endeavored to banish the subject 
from my mind until it arrived. À 

Auother day had gone by without a word: 
from my mother; but a burried note from Lore 
Otterford liad informed me that, his mournfu 
duty performed, he had left Lady O'Halloran ir. 
safety under the root of her son, and had himsel 
returned to town. Adela, he said, had request 
ed that an ample provision might be secured tt, 
Lady Flora for her life,an arrangement to whiel! 
he felt convinced I should at once cheerfully 
accede; and the rather as from the fact of mi 
sister having died in her minority, [had becom: 
sole heiress to my father’s wealth, as well a 
the remainder of Lady Madelaine’s jointure 
He alluded also to the lease of Glenfillan, whie 
was at my disposal ; and where, he added, Lad 
Flora wished tu reside, until I should see fit i 
give it another tenant. 

All these details interested me but little. 
replied briefly tha®I left everything in his hands 
and should be ready to subscribe to any arrange, 
ments which he might deem advisable. I ha 
already suffered so bitterly from the possessio 
of wealth, that its increase rather alarmed tha. 
gratified me. ‘here was, moreover, somethin 
saddening in the conviction that all was, indee! 
now over with the unhappy Adela ; she wast 
longer upon earth ; they had laid her at the fer 
of her maternal grandfather, who little dreame. 
when he bartered his favorite child for gol 
how soon one of his victims would mould 
within a foot of his own bier ! i 

On the following day my mother made hi 
appearance, clad in deep sables, but with litt 
of the mourner in her look and manne 
husband, on the contrary, was visibly depres 
ed; the broken heart which he had just folloy, 
ed to tbe grave had probably reminded him 
another, in which he had more share. ; 

Her first inquiry was for Sir James, ot who 
movements I could give her no informatie 
Her next related to the contents of the pack’ 
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of which Lady O*Halloran had informed Lord 
Otterford. ‘If it contained a will,” she said 
coldly; “you are of course aware that-it is a 
mere mockery, as your sister died a minor, and 
had consequently no control over her property ; 
while any request which she may have made 
is in no way binding, as her whole career has 
proved her perfect inability to judge rightly 
upon any subject.” ` 

“Her letter made no mention whatever of 
money matters,” I answered ; ‘‘ had it done so, 
f should at least have had the gratification of 
fulfilling her last wishes.” 

Lady Madelaine shrugged her shoulders, but 
could not entirely conceal her uneasiness. ‘It 
is at least satisfactory,” she resumed, * that she 
did not leave the earth as thoroughly estranged 
from all her family as she had lived, since she 
favored you with so voluminous a confidence in 
dying.” 

“Tn one respect,” I answered, as I struggled 
to suppress the agitation which was gaining 
opon me; ‘it is, indeed, Satisfactory, for I at 
.ength know my actual position, to which I was 
before worse tban blind. I am forewarned for 
the future.” 

“That Adela had bequeathed to you some 
sentimental folly which had not tended to render 
you more docile or more rational, has already 
heen binted to me by your husband,” said Lady 
Madelaine unguardedly. 

«If you allude to a communication made by 
Sir Janes Dornton, madam,” [interposed reso- 
lutely; “it is needless for me to enter into 
any further explanation, except that I no longer 
recognize that individual as my husband.” 

Lady Madelaine bounded upon her seat. 

“My dear Eveleen,” said Lord Otterford, af- 
fectionately taking my hand, ‘do nothing rash- 
ly. You know not—you eannot guess the trials 
and dangers to which so young a person as 
yourself must be exposed, should you be so 
unguarded as to make the misjudged confidence 
of your sister the subject of a rupture with 
Dornton. Should your after-life be as pure as 
heaven, it would, nevertheless, he embittered 
by a thousand pangs.” 

“I am so conscious of it, my lord, that I have 
already tacitly consented to the proposition of 
_ Sir James that we should mutually avoid all 
| public scandal; more than that he did not see 
_ fit to exact ; and he was wise, or I should prob- 

ably have conceded nothing.” 
_ “You have acted prudently, Lady Dornton,” 
_ observed my mother, with an expression which 
, T could not mistake. 
“Yet still it would be advisahle,” persisted 
| Lord Otterford, “if this unfortunate affair could 
be forgiven and forgotten. You are very young, 
Eveleen, and should you maintain your present 
resolution, a long life of disquiet and disgust is 
before you. You ean never feel the happiness 
of home, the delight of a full and free com- 
;Padionship with the man to whom you have 
‘given yourself.” 
_“ Say, rather, my lord, to whom I have been 
given.” 
| ‘Remember, too,”* he pursued, affecting not 
to have heard my interpolation, “that Sir James 
\Is a man of fashion, courted and caressed wher- 
ever he appears. Are you wise thus to risk 
isull greater trials?” 
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“Your meaning is a kind one, I am con- 
vinced,” I said, composedly ; “but Sir James 
Dornton is in every respect his own master, 
and need apprehend no interference from me. 
Whatever may tend to promote his absence 
from a home for which he is indebted to my 
fortune, and for which he has made so manly 
and honorable a return, I shall always hail with 
delight. Your fears are, however, J suspect, 
groundless; my most dangerous rival‘will be 
the dice-box ; and, moreover, I love to believe 
that no man can at once forget the victim whom 
his own perfidy has destroyed.” 

The words had scarcely passed my lips ere 
I upbraided myself for‘their ntterance. Their 
effect was painful; and the stab must have been 
the keener from the consciousness of the suf- 
ferer that the hand which dealt it knew where 
the wound would be vital. Lord Otterford was 
silenced. I had rewarded him cruelly for his 
well-meant interference; bat, embittered as. I 
was by my recent trials, I regarded him only as 
the tool of his wife, and was anxious to rid 
myself at once of a new opponent. I was con- 
firmed in this belief by the silence in which 
Lady Madelaine had listened to our dialogue. 
She was evidently aware that her own power 
over me was shaken, and wished to try the 
effect of her husband’s more conciliating argu- 
ments. 

‘You are, then, resolved to assume the he- 
roine, Lady Dornton,” she said, as she remark- 
ed that Lord Otterford had, incomprehensibly 
to hler, withdrawn from the combat; “in an- 
other week you will be the laughing-stock of all 
London.” 

I smiled sareastically. 

“ And if this prospeet do not deter you,” she 
pursued, with rising anger, “ understand at once 
that [ will never consent to a course of such 
egregious folly.” d 

‘The same bequest which exonerated me 
from all supposed duty to my husband freed me 
equally from all enforced obedience to your 
ladyship. The hand of Miss Tilden was bar- 
tered at vour pleasure—bandied from duke to 
commoner—resumed, and again bestowed as it 
suited your convenience; but the dignity of 
Lady Dornton is beyond your reach—exempt 
from your control. JI acknowledge no right of 
interference between myself and the man tu 
whom you married me.” 

Lady Madelaine rose. A red spot had mount- 
ed to her cheek, and seemed to burn there. 
Her eyes flashed with anger. “ Beware, Lady 
Dornton!” she exclaimed, as she turned to 
leave the room: ‘you are not sufficiently im- 
maculate to take so high a stand without risk- 
ing a fall.” 

As Lord Otterford prepared to follow her, i 
extended iny hand, but he shrank back. ‘‘ For- 
give me!’? I murmured pleadingly. 

He glanced toward the door throngh which 
my mother had just disappeared, and then seiz- 
ing iny hand, he wrung it earnestly as he whis 
pered, “I do—I do forgive you, though it waz 
cruel, Eveleen, very cruel. Heaven help you, 
my poor girl; your Jot is a bitter one.” And 
in another moment he, too, was gone. 

I was buried in a maze of glootny thought 
when Joséphine once more suddenly stood be- 
fore me, and extended towards me a salver 
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upon which lay a letter. My heart beat vio- 
lently, and for an instant I felt unable to 
take it. 

“I thought miladi would never he alone,” 
said the soubrette, as I at length put forth my 
trembling hand. “ More than an hour I have 
waited with this maudite lettre ; and my lady is 
so abattue and triste in her mourning dress !” 

« Toséphine,” I asked, “from whom did you 
receive ‘this letter?” 

“ Miladi must not be angry,” said the French- 
woman, With affected humility ; ‘ but I watch- 
ed for the valet of Monsieur le Colonel, to bring 
it myself to miladi.” 

“ And how knew you,” I again inquired with 
difficulty, for my heart throbbed with such vio- 
lence that it almost choked my words—“ how 
could you know that Colonel Devereux was 
about to write 1” 

* Miladi forgets that she did not leave her 
letter upon the table à son ordinaire, but com- 
manded me to see that it was delivered safe. 
I did as miladi bid me. I took it where it was 
sent, and then I waited for the answer, that it 
might come safely too.” 

{ could find no fitting reply to so cireumstan- 


tial a rejoinder, and therefore made a gesture | this change was evident ; 


that my too intelligent attendant should leave 


the room, which she did with the same affected | piquing my curiosity. 


caution as she had entered. 

The letter was, indeed, from Devereux, and 
{ trembled with impatience-as I tore it open. 
It afforded the most perfect contrast to my 
own: brief, simple, sincere, and manly. He 
acquiesced alike in the prudence and the pro- 
priety of my decision, without excusing his own 
innprudence ; he reminded ine of our jong friend- | 
ship and mutual regard, which he declared, on 
his side, to be immutable ; pitied us both for 
the sacrifices to which we were condemned, 
but of which he nevertheless admitted the ne- 
cessity; and, finally, applauded and approved | 


my courageous resolutions, pledging himself, taken for the last eight-and-forty hours. 


religiously to respect them. 

This was truly what I had asked of him ; but 
I am bound to confess that at that moment I 
íeiìt that I had not expected so much. I was) 
dissatisfied with his reply throughout. My 
pride was hurt that he should pity me as much 
as himself; my vanity was wounded that the 
extreme of prudence could tread so elosely upon ` 
the extreme of passion ; I was mortified, above | 
all, that my heroism had not excited alike his | 
wonder and his despair, and that [had no longer | 
the triumph of combating his passion. 

I was not worthy of the love of such a heart. 


He believed that he had wronged me, and he | I was preparing for no common spectacle. 


was now anxious to repair his fault, and to do 
‘ustice to my virtues, While I was only lament- 
ing over an obedience which should have made 
me appear more estimable in my own eyes, and | 
asking myself Whether, abandoned as I was by 
those who should have cherished me, so vast | 
a sacrifice as I had thus volunteered could in- 
deed be requisite. 

Suddenly a new inspiration dawned upon me. 
The ready compliance of Devereux removed, 
at least for the present, all danger of interfe- | 
sence from either my inother or Sir James. I! 
would await only the close of my mourning to | 
plunge freely into the world. I must inevitably | 
meet him everywhere, but it would be in a' 
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| venture upon this slight dissipation; but I nev 


crowd; he would understand ana appreciate a 
thousand trifles which would pass unheeded by 
those around us; I shou!d no longer feel deso 
late and unloved, for he would be near me- 
and that too without peril and without blame. 

Meanwhile I rarely saw Sir James ; and when 
we met it was with a cold and ceremonious 
politeness, which scarcely amounted to cour- 
tesy. I knew that he played high, and that his 
losses were oceasionally serious ; but for this [ 
cared nothing ; nor should I have bestowed the 
slightest attention on his altered habits, had he 
not, on the first occasion of my receiving com- 
pany after my sister's death, absented himselt 
from home, and thus given reason for those 
suspicions against which he had so strenuously 
urged me to guard myself. This circumstance 
induced me to watch him more narrowly ; and 
I was not long in discovering that his character 
bad totally changed. His gaiety was gone; 
his sparkling conversation had become abrupt, 
pointless, and constrained; he no longer even 
affected any deference for my tastes or wishes, 
and his whole manner was absent and predc- 
cupied. 

That some mystery was concealed beneath 
and, for the first time 
since I bad been his wife, he succeeded in 
I was not fated to en 
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dure it long. 
The reappearance of a popular singer, after 
a long and dangerous indisposition, had attract 
ed all the fashion of London to Drary Lane ona 
particular night; and, in accordance with the 
resolution that I had formed, I exerted myselt 
_to obtain a box, in which with considerable dif- 
ficulty I succeeded. To my great delight, Lady 
| Devereux visited me early in the day, in order 
that I might condole with her upon the in 
creased gout of Sir Herbert, and her inabilit 
to Witness the welcome prepared for Mrs. Bi 
lington, every box in the house having s Pedi 
in- 
| stantly volunteered my own; and, affecting te 
have forgotten the indisposition of the baronet, 
I promised to reserve two seats for her use. ` 
| The delighted pleasure-hunter left me, per 
fectly relieved in mind; and I remarked with’ 
į considerable satisfaction that she also, in the 
_ triumph of the moment, had overlooked the ail” 
ments of her lord, and must, consequently Y 
confide herself to the protection of her som 
Secure in his mother’s presence, I was safi 
from all remark or animadversion, and I looket 
forward to the pageant of the evening with al 
anxiety which might have forewarned ine tha 
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CHAPTER LI. 


Lapy Devereux was punctual, and I was Te, 
ceived by herself and her son upon arriving a 
‘the theatre. Of course I was surprised an 
grieved to find that Sir Herbert was unable t 


ertheless submitted to the substitution whic 
' had been made with very amiable philosophy 
| I was in brillant spirits ; my temporary retire — 
ment from the world had given pleasure a ne’ 
zest, while it rendered me an object of intere!’ 
to those who now for the first time hailed m, 
‘reappearance. I felt that my box was an a’ 
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tracilen to the whole house; nor was Lady! demonstration of neglect without mortification. 


Deverenx blind to the fact, but put forth all 
her waniag fascinations to effect her own share 
in the triumph; while her son, half-hidden in 
shadow behind my chair, was almost invisible 
to the audience. 

I had returned the greeting gestures of my 
dear five hundred friends, and was quietly ma- 
king a circuit of the house with my lorgnette, 
when the door of the private box which imme- 
diately faced my own was flung back, and a 
handsome woman, about ten years my senior, 
showily and not altogether correctly dressed, 
entered, and leaned for a moment into the broad 
light of the chandelier, while a pair of bold but 
magnificent black eyes wandered over the au- 
dience. She wore no powder; neither had she 
polluted her cheeks by the coat of rouge which 
was at that period considered alfnost indispen- 
sable to female beauty; but masses of raven 
curls fell upon the ample shoulders which would 
otherwise have been bare, and the glow of 
eonscious triumph lent a bloom to her cheek 
and a fire to her glance. A mantle of black 
velvet edged with ermine had fallen from her 
neck as she entered, and was only upheld by 

the whitest and niost finely-modeled arms that 

l ever remembered to have seen. There was, 
in short, an originality in her beauty which 
enforced admiruion, even while its audacity 
| blended the homage with a feeling for which it 
was difficult to account. 

, Iwas gazing, with this vague sensation, upon 
the proud) Wotnan before me, and was inquiring 
ber identity of Colonel Deverenx, when g move- 
[inent touk place in her box; and, as she stepped 
ja pace back, a second female appeared for an 
instant, and then dropped quietly into a chair, 
with her back to the stage ; and while she was 
in the act of doing this, a hand withdrew the 
mantle from the grasp of her companion, and, 
raising wy glass once more to my eye, I dis- 
jcovered in the attentive cavalier Sir James 
Dornton. 

| “That,” said Devereux, replying to the ques- 
‘tion whieh } bad already put, “ is tne celebrated 
Mrs. Delamaine, who, after her divorce, went 
jover to Italy, wiience she only returned a month 
pr two agv, having become as noted at Florence 
+ Milan as she had previously been in Lon- 
don.” 

“And where is her hnsband 1?” I asked, still 
gazing atteniively upon her box. 

) “Not wiere yours os, iny dear Eveleen,” 
jaughed Lady Devereux ; “for as 1 live, il fait 
yeuz douz ta tlis tatien goddess.” 

“So | perceive, and eompliment him alike 
apon his taste and his propriety; but where is 
jer own?” 

_ “In his grave,” whispered Devereux; “he 
pould not brook the disgrace which she inces- 
fantly brought upon hin, and found his refuge 
jn a pistol.” 

“The woman is, then, a fiend ?” I exclaimed 
sdignantly, 
| Devercux sighed audibly. 

Thenceforth the stage and the andience lost 
ll their interest for me. I felt that the enigma 
ghich had lately bew-dlered me was solved: 
Jornton was in the suare of the syren. For 
ne abstract fact } cared nothing ; but no mar- 
sed Woman van covlly look upoan so publie a 





That he had not anticipated my presence in the 
house was probable ; but it was still more cer- 
tain that he had taken no pains to avoid so dis- 
agreeable and disgraceful an encounter. 

‘Am TI not justified ?” I asked, in a low voice, 
as I turned towards Devereux. 

He frowned, turned pale, and made no reply. 

Saddenly the eyes of Mrs. Delamaine rested 
upon me; and, with a smile, she addressed 
some remark to the pale and spirit-broken-look- 
ing woman who sat beside her. ‘There was a 
condescending expression of admiration in her 
gaze Which brought the proud blood to my 
cheek ; never had I felt so indignant. As my 
heart throbbed beneath her glance, she turned 
her head and addressed Dornton, who had 
hitherto remained in the back of the box, but 
who bent forward evidently at her bidding, and 
started as he encountered my glance. Fora 
moment he appeared irresolute, but only for a 
moment; and then I saw the obedient confidant 
rise from her seat and resign it to Sir James, 
who had, appareatly, resolved to brave the dif- 
ficulty in which he found himself. Not one of 
his movements escaped me. I could explain 
them all. From the expression of Mrs. Dela- 
maine, I felt assured that he had announced me 
as his wife—his wife! And then there were 
more questions and more rejoinders. There 
was a mocking smile upon the hp of Dornton, 
and a glow of gratified vanity upon the cheek 
of his companion, who occasionally glanced 
cnriously toward me, as if to reconcile what 
she heard with what she saw. My position 
was a trying one: totally indifferent as | was 
to Sir James, and careless of the depreciating 
comparisons which he might see fit to make 
between an outraged wife and a new mistress, 
still I had heard enough -to feel that he had 
placed himself in the power of a very danger- 
ous woman. They were evidently upon terms 
of the closest intimacy, and I began to ask 
myself how long that intimacy had existed. 
Devereux was, or affected to be, as ignorant 
upon the subject as myself; and I was still 
endeavoring to calculate its duration by circum- 
stanees, when my attention was attracted by 
voices in the next box to my own, which had 
remained empty until a few minutes previously, 
and froin which a fashionably-dressed man was 
now sweeping the boxes with his lorgnette. 

“I see the handsome Delamaine is in full 
force,’ he observed, as he seated himself upon 
a chair which was only divided from my own 
by the thin partition, and the folds of the cur- 
tain, which he had earelessly pressed back with 
his elbow. 

«Yes, and I see also that she has brought 
down her bird,” answered a second voice, equal- 
ly careless of being overheard ; “ [ thought that 
Dornton was likely to be the next on the list, 
when I met them at Ranelagh; but although 
he has almost lived in her house for the last 
three weeks, I did not quite expect to nnd the 
affair advertised so soon in public.” 

Deverenx was about to speak, but I motioned 
him to silence; and, like myself, he became all 
ear. 

“Tt was a mystery known to half London 
which was not worth any farther affectation,” 
retorted the first speaker; ‘* morcover, no one 
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now asks of the Delamaine, how isit? but sim- 
ply, who is it!” 

A faint sickness crept over me. It was, then, 
fur such a fallen woman as this that insult had 
heen heaped npon me. I know not to what 
lengths my indignation weuld have carried me, 
had [ not at that very moment felt the hand of 
Devereux stealing gently to my waist. My 
head drooped, and a painful feeling of humilia- 
tion rendered me once more passive. 

“ Dornton is a blockhead,” resnmed the sec- 
ond stranger: “bhe no sooner cajoles an old 
flirt into giving him her daughter and some 
ninety thousand pounds, than he begins to play 
the Lothario. They say that the girl never 
loved him, and that, handsome as she was, he 
returned the compliment; still, there was some 
consideration due to the woman who paid his 
debts and patched up his lost credit; but it is 
always the case with fellows on the wane: 
they can never amuse themselves quietly, but 
must always have a crowd to look on.” 

The attention of the strangers was now at- 
tracted to some other group, and I heard no 
more of the subject in which I was interested ; 
but I had heard eneugh; and, coldly withdraw- 
ing myself from the clasp of Devereux, I re- 
quested him to ascertain if my carriage were 
in waiting, as I was anxious to return home. 
Lady Devereux, who had also seen, and been 
seen, as much as she considered necessary, 
declared her intention of following my example, 
to the evident discumfiture of her son, who ac- 
cordingly quitted the box in quest of our ser- 
vants. 

“ Do you know, Eveleen,” said my compan- 
jon, as he left us together, “that the conduct 
of Sir James to-night is quite tno bad. If Sir 
Herbert had ever afiché himself in such a way 
when we were young people, I should have been 
furions ; and there you sit as calmly as though 
he had never entered the house.” 

“You probably loved Sir Herbert, my goed 
friend, and I am totally indifferent to Sir 
James,” I said, forcing a smile, “ and there you 
at once discover the secret of my composure.” 

“ But consider the imprndence into which 
such a liaison may betray him. Women of that 
stamp are expensive toys.” 

“Not more so than the gaming table.” 

*©Oh, you are, then, aware of Dornton’s fail- 
ure in that respect. I am sure I warned your 
mother a hundred times of the risk she ran in 
making you the wife ef such a man.” 

“He was her alternative for Mr. Curties.” 

“Mr. Curties!” echoed Lady Devereux; 
“she had no epportunity of choosing between 
them. Had yeu been the Medicean Venus in 
petticeats, you would have made no impression 
upon that block of living marble.” 

“Yet I was led to believe—” 

“My dear Lady Dornton,”’ said my compan- 
fon, in the same tone in which she would have 
lamented the naughtiness of a spviled child, 
“all your life you have been so easily led to 
believe anything.” 

Any reply was rendered impossible by the 
reappearance of our cavalier, who announced 
that the carriages were drawn up. With a 
prudence, partly suggested by the presence of 
Sir James, and no doubt increased by my own 
coldness, Devereux carctully enveloped his 
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mother in her wraps, leaving me to adjust my 
own shawl; after which he tendered an arm 10 
each, and we left the house. As I resolutely 
declined his escort, he put me into my carriage, 
and then handing his mother into hers, he made 
a low and somewhat constrained bow, and re- 
turned to the theatre. 

I arrived at heme perfectly satisfied with 
myself, but still marveling what would be the 
effect of my repelling manner upon Devereux. 
The sight of the bold beauty of Mrs. Delamaine, 
and the light tone in which she had been spoken 
of, had strnck to my heart like a solemn warn- 
ing; and had the impression lasted, it is prob 
able that I should have been a wiser and a 
better weman; as it was, this impression wag 
weakened by the feeling of self-justification in- 
duced by the public off-falling of my husband. 

I was still in my dressing-room on the follow- 
ing morning, when, to my astonishment, Dorn 
ton made his appearance. He had assnmed an 
expression of unusual amiability, through which 
I could, nevertheless, detect a tinge of embar- 
rassment that he struggled vainly to conceal. 

“You took ine by surprise last evening, Lady 
Dornton,” he said, as he threw himself into a 
chair; “I did not know that you had deter- 


‘mined altogether to emerge from your seclu- 


sion; and, when I discovered you—acting upon 
the principle which I announced some time age 
—I forebore all intrusion. What did you thmk 
of the beautiful woman whom I had the hono 
to escort!” 

“That you were quite worthy of the honor 
which had devolved upen you.” 

Sir James bit his lip, and was visibly discon’ 
certed. i 

“She is, indeed, a charming person,” he saii 
after a moment, * and would make a delightfu 
addition to your circle.” 

“ To my circle, Sir James! If you are in 
facetions mood, I entreat that you will select 
more seemly subject for your wit.” 

“Tam perfectly serious ; I see no jest in th 
suggestion | have made.” 

“Tt is, then, intended as an insult ?” 

« Really, Lady Dornton, you are inexplicable 
Can it be, that, in your character of a prett! 
woman, you are jealons of her attractions) 
Such a suspicion would be degrading to yol 
and utterly contemptible.” l 

“Your affected ignorance does not impos 
upon me for an instant, sir,” I said, hanghtily 
“yon must be perfectly aware of the caul, 
which prevents any recognition of the persi 
to whom yon allude from me; or, should yo 
indeed, be unconscious of the character of yo. 
new friend, permit me to enlighten you.” 

“F have no taste for women's gossipry, ane, 
defy you to prove anything against Mrs. E 
maine.” 

“ The defiance is amusing,” I retorted co 
temptuously : “a divorced wife, the widow 
a suicide, and the mistress of—” : 

“ Proceed, Lady Dornton.” 

“Ofa gambler.” . 

The blood flashed in a crimson tile over t 
forehead of Sir James. I was evidently bett 
informed than he anticipated. 

“Yon are, as usual, the dupe of some a 
who profits by your weakness,” he said, str 
ing to rally; “Mrs. Delamaine is anuable, 
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timable, and accomplished. Shs would grace 
any circle which conld secure her.” 

« You allude, doubtless, to the circles of the 
lobbies and the gaming-houses.” 

This was the spark which ignited the fire 
that was raging in tbe bosom of Dornton. He, 
hitherto the most i.nmovable, the most self- 
possessed of men, became the most violent 
under the influence of the new and overwhelm- 
ing passion of which he was the victim. His 
etort was passionate and bitter. Not a trait 
of my past life escaped him which coul: be tor- 
tured into invective. J was not slow iv paying 
back the injury. I reproached him with his 
meanness, his falsehood, his ignoble subraission 
to the will of an imperious woman; the ruinous 
effects of his vices; the waste which he had 
made in a fortune which he could not call his 
own. He staggered under my vehemence, and 
uttered, in a tone of bitterness, tbe name of 
Devereux. I defied him to prove his accusa- 
tion. He forbade me to see him again ; Í defied 
him in the saine tone ; and, overcome at length 
by the sterm which he had himself provoked, 
he sprang from his seat and left the room. 

I felt that once more I had conquered ; but 
it was a painful triumph, for I had achieved it 
at the expense of that dignity which I had 
hitherto maintained. My whole spirit was up 
in arms: I felt degraded, but not disheartened. 
A resolute defiance blinded me to my own de- 
fects, and kept those of Sir James constantly 
belore me ; and in this frame of mind I descend- 
ed to the drawing-room. 

My first visitor was Devereux. He came, as 
he alleged, at the desire of his mother, who was 
anxious to ascertain that I had reached home 
in safety ; and then he apologized for an intru- 
sion Which, he asserted, from my manner on 
the preceding evening, he felt to be almost in- 
excusable. 

“Had you not forgotten our compact?” I 
asked reproachfully, as a deep blush mounted to 
my brow. 

“l throw myself on your merey. I was not 
aware that your exaction was so extreme.” 

“We will talk no more of it,” | said, hur- 
riedly. ‘I hastened home as an escape fiom 
anew and serious annoyance; but it was not 
su easily to be evaded. Sir Jarmes has deciared 
himself the friend and ehampion, if not some- 
thing more than this, of Mrs. Delamaine—of the 
Cleopatra of last night. I have already expe- 
rienced the bitter fruits of this new indignity. 
He has heen with me this morning to suggest 
that I should receive her as a friend. What is 
vour opinion of this proposal?” 

“That it was disgraceful on the part of Lady 
aes husband. And what did you re- 

y: 

“All that was befitting, without attempting 
to disguise the contempt which | felt alike for 
him and for his protégée.” 

* Your refusal was correct and necessary ; 
your contempt would have heen better sup- 
presscc. It is dangerous to provoke the hatred 
cf the vicious. 1 do not believe that Dornton 
Limself is radically wicked; but he is very 
weak, which frequently produces the same re- 


| aults.” 
| T had expected that Devereux would have 


| arcu iny exasveration, and exhausted him- 
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self in invective against my tormentors ; and 1 
was, consequently, quite unprepared for this 
rebuke. So much composure, contrasted with 
my own violence, appeared to me to be mis- 
placed, and in every point of view a proof o 
his indifference. I was not without a con- 
sciousness that no married woman can, with 
safety to her own peace and honor, make a 
confident of any young male friend, let the ex- 
tent of their intimaey be what it may; and I 
was, accordingly, the more moved by this ap- 
parent want of interest in my anxieties, that I 
had wilfully rushed into a peril which had pro- 
duced such inadeqnate results. 

I reproached Devereux for his want of syin- 
pathy. 

“You do not act fairly with me, Lady Dorn- 
ton,” he said, in a subdued tone; “last night 
you crushed me with your displeasure for a 
simple change of position, and to-day you ac- 
cuse me of coldness because Í restrain my feel- 
ings, and compel myself to assume a composure 
which would but too readily give way before 
very different emotions,” 

‘Perhaps Iam wrong,” I replied, as I turned 
toward him with a smile which expressed the 
conviction of my own error more fully than my 
words; ‘J will even try to believe so; but you 
must at least admit, on your side, that you are 
strangely inconsistent in your friendship. You 
bring the stoical philosophy of Cato to the 
hearth-rug of the drawing-room, and exhibit it 
at all times and seasons. Nothing destroys 
your equanimity—at least, nothing that one 
would voluntarily provoke—and you give ad- 
vice where you are only asked for sympa- 
thy.” 

‘You know how deeply, how earnestly I feet 
for you.” 

“I would not willingly doubt it; but still, in 
your present mood, I have a suspicion that you 
would subscribe, without opposition, to the 
command which IT have received to close my 
doors against you.” 

“Decidedly, if hy so doing I could secure 
your happiness. But who has suggested such 
a proceeding?” 

“That, I should imagine, is a riddle by no 
means difficult to read; but I indignantly re- 
pulsed a mandate which I should have felt de 
graded by admitting.” 

“The arrangement would have been as ab- 
surd as it was ill-judged,” replied Devereux, 
still in the same quiet accent ; ‘as, in order to 
prevent our meeting, you must have discontin 
ued to visit your own mother and to appear in 
the world. Nevertheless, as F woald not wil- 
lingly compromise you even for an instant, J 
shall, thus avarned, confine my appearance in 
your own house to those distant and necessary 
courtesies Whieh are incumbent on me as a 
family connection.” 

“I was prepared for this decision,” I ex- 
claimed bitterly; ‘nothing costs you any ef- 
fort, and you do not give yourself the Irouble 
to reflect npon Ihe probable consequences of a 
sudden neglect, whieh cannot fail to be remark- 
ed by those about me. Bnt it will, perbaps, be 
better so: totally abandoned to the viulence 
and ill-will of Dornton, be will have less trouble 
in ultimately ridding himself of tis velia; for 
I feel thal, aivne and unsupported, l shall no? 
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ong have strength to contend against the trials 
to which I am exposed.” 

“ Lady Dornton, do you aceuse me of want 
of reflection! Were my feeling toward you 
other than it is, I should yot venture to remind 
you of the danger of wifully exciting the ani- 
mosity of those by whom you may be seriously 
injured. Let the thunder-cloud which you have 
invoked pass by.” 

“ You use strong expressions on a very 1N- 
consequent oceasion,” I retorted, peevishly, 
“and appear to look upon everything through 
a gloomy medium. 
startled by the outbreak of Dornton at the mo- 
ment; but the reflection ofan instant, for which 
I am indebted to your want of sympathy in my 
trials, bas sufficed to reassure me. Sir James 
is weak—you have yourself admitted this faet ; 
he dreads a public rupture, and he is ruled by 
my mother. His lofty words can produce no 
fruit. He is too exquisite an egotist to drive 
to extremity the woman to whom he owes his 
ease.” 

“ But suppose, fair casnist, that Lady Made- 
laine should not support you in your opposi- 


tion, how conld you assist yourself without her 


aid ?”” 

“Ob, pray do not let vs amuse ourselves by 
supposing improbabilities. Act as you sce fit- 
ting. 
sympathy or your assistance ; and you shall yet 
learn that I am possessed of sufficient firinness 
to resent the insult which I have received from 
the man whose name I bear.” 

I was disposed to quarrel even with Deve- 
reux, beeause he had exhibited more respect 
for me than I was prepared to exact. It had 
heen my inisfortune through life to prearrange 
all the actions of others in connection with 
myself, and the eonsequent result was perpetu- 
al disappointment. I was even yet too ignorant 
of human nature—thanks to my self-confidence, 
which admitted no lessons save those which 
struck right to the heart, and left their scars 
behind them—too tnsuspieious of its subtlety, 
to suspect that the coldness of which l had 
condescended to complain was the result of a 
delicate tact on the part of my companion, who, 
believing himself sure of his victory, preferred 
the smooth diplomacy of a Talleyrand to the 
less temporizing prowess of an Alexander. 
Devereux was a man of feeling and refinement, 
who sought rather to win me trom myself than 
to surprise me into a weakness; and be, un- 
fortunately, knew enongh of my natural temper 
and disposition to consider time and caution as 
his best allies. 

It need scarcely he stated that, when he left 
the house, l felt thoroughly dissatisfied both 
with him and myself. I had conceded too 
much, and he tuo litile. I had wounded my 
own pride, and he had trampled upon it as it 
ay prostrate before him. I had now only one 
,esource. My home had become a desert, my 
mother a stranger, my husband an enemy, 
Devercux a censor, and I stuod alone. There 
was, however, stretching along between the 
dark and yawning gulfs which had swallowed 
up my vast and my future hopes, one narrow 
pathway strewn with flowers and radiant with 
BUnshine. The world was still before me! I 
cou!d revenge myself on destiny. 


I was, perhaps, myself 


I can make no claiin upon either your 
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CHAPTER LII. 
Mr tnilet on the evening of that day was more 


recherchée than ever; my rouge more glowing, 
and my eyes more bright. 
Opera-louse ; and my box was filled in sneces- 
sion by all the gay and idle men of fashion whe 


I went alone to the 


had the entree. Never had I been so gracious 
to the one sex, or so sareastic on the subject of 
the other; and before the conclusion of the bale 
let, I found that to the reputation of a beauty, | 
had added that ef a wit. My success was com- 
plete. I had divided the attention of the house 
with Grassini and Tramezzani. I was intoxi- 
cated alike by the praises of the men, and the 
affected disdain of the women ; and in this mood 
of mind, I drove from the Haymarket to the 
ombre and basso party of a young and lively for- 
eign ambassadress ; where, without having suf- 
fered inyself to waste one moment on reflection, 
I discovered as I reached home that I had emu- 
lated Sir James himself at the gaming-table ; 
made myself a subject of general remark ; and 
created more than one enemy. But as this did 
not, in my present mood of mind, affeet me for 
a moment, I entered the honse humming an aria 
of Grassini, to which I ought to have given my 
attention while she was singing it ; and on reache 
ing my dressing-room perceived forthe first time 
the absence of Joséphine, for whom I rang some- 
what impatiently. My sammons was answered 
by an attendant who had been accustomed to 
assist her in her duties, and who presented here 
self upon the threshold somewhat tinidly. 

“ What means this?” I asked impertously ; 
“where is Joséphine ?” 

« Mademoiselle Joséphine was dismissed by 
Sir James, my lady, soon after your ladyslrip 
left the house ; and I was ordered to await your 
ladyship’s return, and to perform her duties.” 

“In that case,” I said coidly ; ** you may at 
once retire to rest, as am not accustomed to ace 
cept the services of strangers about my person.” 

The woman withdrew ; and, taking one of 
the lights from my toilet-table, J walked at onee 
to the dressing-room of Sir James ; resolved to 
demand an explanation of the extraordinary step 
which he had taken. So gratuitous an interfe- 
rence with my personal establishment was an 
impertinenee on his part which to me appeared 
the heaping of ‘* Pelion on Ossa"—the culmi- 
nating point of injury. I could not disgnise 
from myself that it was intended as a trial ot 


resent the insult. 

The surprise of Dornton, on entering his apart- 
ment at daybreak, may be imagined, to see me, 
still covered with jewels and draped in satin, 
occupying a fanteuil beside the hearth ; espe- 
no time to 


trangement. I however left him 


stance. 


“to inquire by what right you have dismissed 
my Waiting-woman ?” 

“You are easily answered, Lady Darnton; 
by the right of a husband who will not suffer: 
under his roof the agent of his wife’s intrigues 
—the eonfidant of his wife’s disgrace.” 
“ Explain yourself, sir.” 

 Joséphine was your letter-carrier. Do you 
require any further detail ?” 


cially when he remembered our present €s- 
comment upon the singularity of the cireum- 


“I am here, Sir James,” I said hanghtily, l 


strength ; and this conviction determined me to | 
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“Sir James Dornton, I will no longer submit: 


to this tyranny,—to this dictation. I am at 
length determined to assert myself.” 

© We have, in that case, farmed a mutual 
resolution ; for, conscious that my supineness 
and indulgence have already produced an ill 
effect buth upon your feeling and your conduct, 
I will henceforward compel yuu to respect both 
yuurself and me; aud to yield implicit obedi- 
ence tu my will, be it What it may.” 

The h.cswshness and assumplion of this reply 
produced a very different effect upon me from 
wiat he had evidently anticipated. I answered 
in as high a key, and our dissension became 
even nwre violent than that of the previous eve- 
ning We had no longer any terms to keep 
with each other. To the name of Devereux I 
responded by that of Mrs. Delamaine ; to his 
taunts of my general levity, I opposed his own 
extraordinary influence with my mother; and 
was even so far misled by my passion as to hint 
that, in all probability, it was a mystery Which 
woulil not safely admit of solution. 

“You are a disg:.ice to your sex,” thundered 
out Sir James, as he retreated a few paces; 
“leave the room, madam; and deliver me from 
the presence of a woman for whom nothing is 
sacred.” 

“I vo, hecause I am anxious to retire to rest,” I 
said With a cuntemptuuus smile; “and I leave you 
to your dreains of the past; for in your projects 
fur the future you have sadly deceived yourself.” 

“'Tnne will show,” Was his reply, as he abrupt- 
ly turned his back on me, and rang fer his valet. 

I was now in open rebellion ; and, strange to 
say, I felt happier than I had done for months. 
I no longer hesitated to display my preference 
wr Devereux wherever we met in society ; 
Fhile at the same time I indulged in a general 
stem of coquetry, which at length compelled 
ny mother to interfere. It will easily be under- 
ttuod, bowever, in what spirt I received her 

eprimand. I talked of the past; and inquired 
¥ 1 had ever committed inyself with Colonel 
Yevereux, as she had, during my father’s life- 
dime, Compromised her own dignity with the 
aan tv whom she had subsequently married 
er dengater, and afterward with her present 
husband. 

“ Believe me, madam,” I concluded sarcasti- 
cally: “the veproof falls pointiess from your 
lips ; for our Saige has been more similar in life, 
as well as our actions, than you appear willing 
to comprehend. Your noble father inarried you 
to a commoner in order to secure his wealth : 
my noble nether married me to a roué, in order 
to secure his—friendship : ay husband rendered 
himself conspicuous by breaking the heart of 
may own sister—while yours—” 

* Speak, Lady Dornton,” almost shrieked my 
mother, wounded in her tenderest point—her 
vanity; “speak ! what is it that you dare to 
insinuate 1” 

“| insinuate nothing,” I replied, triumphant 
at the effect which I had produced, and forget- 
ful of all, save the gratification of the moment; 
and, məst and worst, of the kindly feeling which 
Lord Qt:er(ord hae iavariably exhibited toward 
me; “I insinuate nothing; but merely advise 
you to inquire of your hasdand, the exact nature 
of the consumption which laid poor Emily 
Verson ina foreign grave.” 
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“Eveleen, you are a fiend! gasped out 
Lady Madelaine, with clasped hands. and quiv- 
ering lips. 

“I am what you have made me. One of 
yvur victims has already paid the penalty of | er 
parentage; but the other is before you, prepared 
to contend rather than to suffer.” 

“Only tcl me that you have spoken at ram 
dom, and that there was no coyert meaning 
your words !” 

“I bave no more to say npon the subject.” 

“ But, Lady Dornton, I insist—” 

“ Uselessly, madam ; and as it is now time 
that I should dress for court, you must pardon 
me for leaving you, should you desire to prolong 
your visit,” and courtesying ceremoniously I left 
the room. 

Strangely, pitiably, had my feelings become 
perverted. The knowledge that I had reveng- 
ed my wrongs upon my mother gave me an 
energy, Which made me dazzling. I felt no 
weariness during the period of my toilet, te- 
dious as it was, for my thoughts were fully 
occupied ; and when I fell into the rank to pro- 
ceed to St. James's, I had never been more 
satisfied with myself, for I had found in my 
dressing-room a magnificent bouquet of exotics, 
about which my new attendant affected to know 
nothing, while she was aware that her silence 
told me all. , 

As the carriages moved slowly onward, I 
pressed the gorgeous flowers to my lips more 
than once; and when Ef at length arrived at the 
Palace, | found myself surrounded by adulation 
and flattery; my spirits rose still higher, and Į 
scarcely heeded the shrugs and sneers which I 
occasionally detected in the courtly crowd. I 
had accepted the arm of Colonel Devereux upon 
the staircase, and my first care was to thank 
him for his elegant and well-timed present. He 
merely smiled his reply,and pressed my arin 
more closely against his side. Butin the throne- 
room my triumphs ceased. The queen looked 
coldly upon me; and the princesses affected to 
be discoursing, and not to be conscious of my 
approach. From the princes I received my 
usual greeting, but J felt that my popularity at 
luc palace was at an end. 

“Tu es échouée, ma chere!’’ said my friend 
the ambassadress, When we again met in the 
crowd. She might have spared me the assur 
ance, for I knew it. 

I murmured my indignation to Devereux, bu 
he only chid me for my weakness, in regarding 
as an aftront the caprice of a straight-laced old 
lady, while he reminded me of the admiration 
which I had elicited from the Prince of Wales; 
and I was obliged to accept this as compensa- 
tion, and affect to laugh at my own sensitive 
folly. The blow had been struck, however; 
but instead of inducing me to redeem the past. 
it only fortified me in the belief that I must make 
myself independent of the world, as I had 
already done of all home ties; that I must, in 
short, rely upon my own strength, anıl demon-. 
strate to the utmost how entirely I had been 
misjudged. Colonel Devereux did not put me 
into my carriage until he had arranged to join 
me at the Opera: and I arrived at home at an 
unusually Jate hour, the draw:ng-room having 
been a full one. 

When I drove to the door, I was surprised to 
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see the carriage of Dornton, with four post- 
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ed with vehemence ; “he will never sanction 


horses, move a few paces forward tu allow of | such unheard-of violence.” 


my approach; but as I cared litle for his per- 
“sonal arrangements, J made no inquiry as to the 
cause of its appearance there, and at once pro- 
eceded to my room. No doubt, he was, lke 
myself, weaned of the constant conflicts which 
now characterized our domestic téles-a-tétes, and 
Was about to vary the scene by a visit to some 
distant friend, perhaps to escort Mrs. Delamaine 
to the coast. Be it as it might, I only congrat- 
ulated myself on his approaching absence ; and 
heartily wished him a Jong and prosperous 
journey. 

Nothing could be either more specious or 
more probable than these conjectures ; and as- 
suredly, nothing was cver more opposite to the 
truth. 

At the door of my anteroom I found the valet 
of Sir James, who requested me to pass in the 
first place into the library, where his master 
was awaiting my return. I was annoyed at 
this, for I was in no humor to encounter him 
at that moment; and as I slowly advanced in 
the direction indicated, I sought for an instant 
some sufficient pretext for refusing the inter- 
view. 

‘Tell Sir James,” I said, just as I reached 
the door, “that I am overcome with fatigue, 
and will receive hin to-morrow morning in my 
dressing-room.” 

As I ceased speaking, I turned upon my heel, 
and was just congratulating myself upon my es- 
cape, When Ihe door opened, and Sir James ap- 
peared upon the thresbold. 

e You have returned late,” he said, as he held 
it open for me to pass: “the horses have been 
put-to more than an hour.” 

“And what can there be in common,” I 
asked, as I advanced rapidly into the room, in 
order that his servant might not be a party in 
the discussion ; ‘between your post-hurses and 
any return?” 

“Do you net guess, madam? You are now 
sufficiently compromised to leave town, I should 
imagine, without regret; but, be it as it may, 
you must leave il, and that instantly. Common 
propriety exacts it, your mother insists upon it, 
and I will have it done.” 

“Do you inean to assert that my mother is 
conisant of this tyranny, and that she ventures 
to authorize it? I will not be so imposed upon. 
My sister is as yet scarcely cold in her grave, 
and she cannot so soon have forgotten that 
deathbed.” 

“You do both your mother and myself Jess 
than justice, Lady Dornton; while your exayge- 
rations are absurd and ill-placed. Your life is 
in perfect safety—would that your reputation 
were equally secure. But, madam, you are in- 
capable of self-government; and must not be 
abandoned to your own imprudent, not to say 
vicious, tendencies. Far from seeking to re- 
venge upon you the insults to which we have 
both been subjected by your intemperate in- 
ferences, we are anxious to secure to you an 
opporiunity of redeeming the past. I shail ac- 
company you to the country, where you will 
have leisure to reflect, to become rational, and 
tw acquire certain qualities and virtues in which 
you ere at present most unhappily deficient.” 

* [| will appeal to Lord Otterford,” I exclaim- 


* Lord Otterford !" echoed Dornton in a tone 
of pained reproach ; “ have you indeed the pre- 
tension to seek a champ'or in tbe man whom 
you have so deeply injured? In your victim of 
this morning ?" 

The bluod curdled at my heart. Bitterly did 
I at that moment repent my treachery, bot it 
was tov late. I felt that I had indeed no longer 
a right to claim his suppuit or kindness. 

‘‘ Make no resistance,” pursued Sir James 
coldly ; “for it willbe useless. Even the world 
will no Jonger uphold you, for that world has 
seen you slighted where all seek to please; and 
I will have no more public jests at my ex- 
pense.” » 

My mental reaction was frightful. I could 
scarcely comprehend my own identity. Ten 
hours before I had been occupied only by dreams 
of triumph and of pleasure ; idolized by the 
world, by the-man I loved, by the gay flutter- 
ers about me; rich in the world’s gifts of wealth, 
and youth, and fashion, I could have defied fate 
to overthrow the trophies of my vanity ; but in 
an instant all these gorgeous visions had dis- 
appeared, and I saw hefore me only a compel 
led and comfortless exile : cheerless tsvlation, 
and endless huiniliations. I shrank from the 
hateful prospect : but all my firmness was gone, 
I uttered one long piercing scream, and fainted, 

Dorntun rang for my attendants, even assiste 
ed in removing my jewels and head-dress, and 
then, when I had partially recovered from the 
swoon, offered me his arm to reach my own 
room. My first impulse was to refuse his sup- 
port, but as I found myself too sveak to dispense 
With assistance, I was compelled to accept the 
courtesy. No word was exchanged between 
us until we reached the door, when he said as 
calmly as though we had been about to spend 
the evening in the adjoining street: 

“In an hour precisely, Lady Dornton. T will 
again be here to conduct you to the carriage. 
Your woman has, I believe, made all the ne 
cessary arrangements; and you have only to 
rest yourself, and endeavor to regain your 
strength.” 

I made no reply, for I was stricken to the 
very earth. I found, as he had stated, iny draw- 
ers and wardrobes empty ; and was informed by 
my attendant that their contents were already 
on the way to Rooksley. A close traveling 
dress with a bonnet and mantle were spread 
upon the bed; in short, “ my home was made 
unto me desolate.” 

My first care was to tear off the finery in 
which I was tricked out, and which seemed to 
mock my wretchedness. The composure ot 
despair took possession of me, and I put on, 
one after the other, all the elaborate wraps that 
had been provided for me by the zealous care 
of my woman; I remember that I even drew 
on my gloves, although I was parched with 


fever, and gasped for air; and then I cast my- 


self into a chair, and remained silent and pas- 
sive. I neither wept nur thought. My brain 
burned and throbbed; and J was sick and faint 
for want of sustenance ; but no wish for food 
grew upon me. Ibad a mere vague perception 
of my existence, and nothing more. 

At the appointed time Dornton reappeared, 
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aud I instinctively rose as he approached me. 
Onse more my hand rested upon his arm, but this 
partial support no longer sufficed, and I stagger- 
ed, and should have fallen, had he not thrown 
his other arm about my waist, and borne me up. 

My dejection became complete when I saw 
Dornton and the new attendant whom he had 
placed about me, follow me into the carriage, 
and that no friendly face had appeared to shed 
one ray of comfort over my departure. I had 
from the first disliked this woman, whom I con- 
sidered as the agent of his tyranny, and at such 
a moment the loathing naturally increased. 
Why had he forced her upon me, in the very 
carriage? Beyond all doubt in order to avoid 
finding himself again alonein my society. We 
soon left the metropolis behind us, and as we 
not long afterward stopped to change horses, I 
imagine that the light of the lanterns which 
flashed into the carriage, had afforded a melan- 
choly view of my pale and wretched face, for I 
saw Dornton suddenly start, and he inquired 
anxiously of the attendant if I had taken any 
refreshment since my return from court. She 
had no sooner replied in the negative than he 
drew from a traveling case a bottle of Malaga 
and some biscuits, of which coldly but reso- 
lutely he compelled me to partake ; and this done 
he drew himself closely into his corner, and either 
slept, or affected to do so, until the morning. 

What a strange combination of inconsisten- 
eles does human nature present! I remained 
widely awake throughout the whole of that 
long night; but I neither mourned over the past, 
nor speculated upon the future ; I was buried in 
marvel as to the real feelings of the weary wo- 
nxin who sat before me. 

In prosperity we little heed those who min- 
ister to our comforts in a subordinate capacity. 
All that we care to know of individuals who are 
80 widely separated from ourselves in interest, 
in habit, in feeling, and in sympathy, is their 
adroitness in performing their allotted duties ; 
and we feed our own vanity with the belief that 
all their faculties are limited to the proper per- 
formance of those duties. In misfortune we 
begin to understand our error, and to compre- 
hend our mutual dependence ; where we find a 
sympathizing auditor, we please ourselves by 
believing that we have found a friend; and 
although I had not yet brought myself to confide 
in Joséphine, still I was conscious that she was 
in my secret; and this very consciousness had 
already rendered her necessary to me. Never- 
theless, while absorbed in pleasure, and meeting 
Devereux daily, I had been less susceptible of 
herloss ; but now I felt as if I were at the mercy 
of a hired spy; aid, inconsistent as it may ap- 
pear at such a crisis, this fact weighed more 
heavily upon me than all the rest. 

We arrived at last, to my surprise, at Rooks- 
ley; and I became more calm. I even per- 
suaded myself that Sir James had only endeav- 
ored to alarm me, by showing the extent of his 
power as a husband ; and, rocked by this pleas- 
ant delusion, I retired to bed, and fell into a 
deep and refreshing sleep. 


ree 


CHAPTER LIII. 
Evenine nad flung its drapery over my! 


chamber ere] awoke and even then it was by the | 
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cautious opening of a door which Ied to my 
servants’ apartments. I raised myself upon iny 
elbow, and to my extreme astonishment, } saw 
Susan, my new attendant, stealthily approach- 
ing the bed. 

“What is the meaning of this intrusion?” I 
asked angrily, jealous lest the systein which I 
had apprehended should already have com- 
menced. 

«I have awoke your ladyship,” she said, 
humbly ; “but I beg you to believe, iny lady, 
that IT would not have taken such a liberty, if I 
had not felt that time might he everything in 
such a case; and I was atraid that I should not 
find another opportunity so safe. Sir James is 
writing in the library, and every one is busy 
making the house fit for your ladyship; so I 
thought, my lady, that if I could speak to you 
at once, you would have more leisure to con- 
sider what you wished to do, when you knew 
allg 

There was an accent of sincerity in the wo- 
man, but this, nevertheless, did not suffice to 
convince me, although it served to excite my 
curiosity. I felt at once astonished and anx- 
ious; but Į could not make up my mind to ask 
a single question, for I had no confidence in my 
mysterious visitor. She saw my mistrust, and 
was evidently wounded. 

“What I am about to tell you, madam,” she 
said steadily, but with constraint; “I heard in 
London, from the very person to whom Sir 
James himself told it after seeing your lady- 
ship’s mother, about two hours before you re- 
turned from court. Perhaps I ought not to re- 
peat it; perhaps even you, my lady, may blame 
me; but I cannot see you so unhappy, whatever 
you may have done, without feeling that it is 
my duty to do what I can to help you.” 

She paused for a reply, but I continued reso- 
lutely silent. 

‘You are not to remain long here, my lady,” 
she resumed, after having vainly awaited an 
answer ; “only till the furniture of some of the 
family rooms in Portland Place has had time to 
reach Glenfillan Castle, where Sir James is to 
take you, and where he is afterward to leave 
you in the care of a sister of Lady Madelaine 
Otterford. I have also, my lady—” and here 
she burst into tears; “I have also been in- 
structed to watch you, and to give an account 
of all your doings to Sir James; none of us are 
to be allowed to leave the grounds; we are all 
to be prisoners together ; and I know beforehand 
that your ladyship dislikes me, and has no con- 
fidence in the duty which I wish to show you.” 

As I could discover no competent reason why 
this woman, who had but recently entered my 
service, and to whom my bearing had been the 
very reverse of conciliatory throughout, should 
bury herself alive in order to assist my husband 
in his extraordinary proceedings, or belray her 
trust in order to gain my favor, I resolved to 
be prudent, and not to fall into a snare, which I 
considered clumsy enough when I remembered 
that so able an artist in dissimulation as Sir 
James had been its originator. The instinct of 
self-preservation for once taught me prudenco, 
and my suspicions continued in full force. 

“Your ladyship still doubts me,” said Susan, 
after a second panse which remained equally un- 
broken by any response on my part; “and may, 
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perhaps, neglect a useful warning because it 
reaches you through my means. ‘There is only 
one way of removing your suspicions of my 
honest meaning, my lady ; and with your lady- 
ship’s permission, } will own to you tiny reasons 
for serving you in this difficulty with more zeal 
than I might, perhaps, otherwise have done.” 

“Speak, Susan,” I said, “tell me the truth 
frankly ; I shall be at no loss to discover in how 
far I may trust to the sincerity of your words.” 

“I have a lover, madam; a worthy young 
man; but we are too poor to marry; and I 
have no hope save in the generosity of your 
ladyship, that I shall ever be able to save 
enough honestly to bring us together. I ac- 
cepted the offer of Sir James without reflecting 
tha’ his gold had been paid for deceit and treach- 
ery; but when I came to think of this, I knew 
that money so dishonestly gained would never 
prosper, and might be the ruin of us both. That 
is the real truth, my lady; and your ladyship 
sees that I du not pretend to feel an attachment 
to your person which cannot be expected to 
have grown up in the few weeks that I have 
been abont you.” 

“TI believe you, Susan, 1 believe you; for 
you have, indeed, made a great moral effort to 
be honest,” I exclaimed, as I extended my hand 
to the now weeping woman. Yes, I, the 
haughty daughter of Lady Madebaine Otterford, 
actually, for the first time in my life, extended 
my hand to a menial. 

Oh! adversity is a shrewd task-mistress: a 
mighty moral leveler—how it teaches us to ap- 
preciate kindness and to discover friends where 
we had previously only discerned inferiors! It 
is, indeed, as the great poet of the world has 
said, the jewel struck out of the ugliness and 
venom of the heart. Fine friends fall away— 
the dust of the butterfly’s wings is swept off by 
the cold tonch of this same adversity—and it is 
then, and only then, that we turn to simple, 
pure, and honest human hearts for comfort. 
Happy they, who even thus tardily find what 
they seek. 

“What is to be done, Susan ?”* 

“Alas! madam, I can but obey your wishes. 
Whatever you order shall be done. Only, I 
entreat your ladyship not to mention that I 
bave betrayed the secret; or to let any one 
know that I am in your interests.” 

I could no longer entertain a doubt of the 
honesty of my new confidant; and the com- 
parative composure with which I had contem- 
plated a temporary retirement at Rooksley, gave 
way at once before the frightful anticipation of 
Glenfillan Castle, and the companionship of 
Lady Flora. T knew that the spot was bleak, 
barren, and desolate ; and that tbe house itself 
was no better than an ornamented prison ; while 
I remembered with no less repugnance that 
my motber’s sister was tyrannical and overbear- 
ing by nature, and that she had a score of real 
anc imaginary grievances to revenge upon my- 
self. The situation was an incongruous one 
for both parties; for I should be at once her 
host and her prisoner, while she would be at 
the same lime my guest, my jailer, and the 
head spy of Sir James. 
my coming fate maddened me: I passed from 
subs and rears to recrimination and invective— 
I enrsed tke hour and the means which had 
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made me the wife of Dornton, and thus hlighted 
my whole life; and then I feli back upon my 
pillow in a paroxysm of mute despair. 

I was aroused from this dark lethargy by the 

| low voice of Susan, beseeching me to exert my- 
| self, and to consider what steps it would be 
necessary to take in order to avert the evil 
which was impending over me. Once more 
awakened toa full sense of my situation, I em- 
braced the anxious girl, besought her to be true 
to me, and made the most magnilicent promises 
in the event of her good faith. Ske listened in 
respectfnl silence, and then again besought me 
to remember how rapid!y the time was passing, 
and how soon I might be compelled to resume 
my hateful journey. 

Still I was powerless. 
any rational decision. 

« Consider too, my lady,” she pursued, point- 
ing outin the strength of ber plain good sense 
the duty which I owed to my own reputation, 
« how necessary it is that your ladyship should 
not lose a post in writing to some of your friends, 
to explain your sudden departure {rem town. 
So many wicked reports may go abroad, and no 
one can contradict thern without your authority.” 

* But to whom can I write?” I asked gloom- 
ily : “ who now cares to interfere in my fate?” 

“Will not yourladyshipat least undeceive my 
Lord Otterford? He has always appeared se 
partial to my lady.” 

“That is over for ever,” I answered, with a 
pang so bitter that he was almost revenged ; 
“‘T have nothing to hope from that quarter. ” 

‘© Some of your ladyship’s relations——” 

“T have none. I am now alone in the 
world.” 

‘ But my lady has so many friends.” 

I laughed in the irony of my heart. 

“Poor Susan!” I said; “you little under- 
stand the friendship of the world—the give and 
take system, which always insists upon receiv- 
ing its equivalent—or you would not talk to me 
of my friends. No, my good girl, those who 
prosper in life : whoraise themselves by wealthy 
marriages, or fortunate chances, have alone 
the right to boast of their friends ; and they are 
the very first, even while doing so, to forget all 
the fond and holy memories of the past ; and to 
spurn from their homes and hearts the loved 
ones of less prosperous times who have beeo 
less lucky than themselves, although they may 
previously have vowed to them an undying af- 
fection. Last week I was hemmed in with de- 
voted friends ; to-day you stand alone to pay 
me back duty for avoidance.” 

“Yet surely, my lady, among so many—” 

“You are right, Susan,” I exclaimed sud- 
denly ;. ‘I am not utterly desolate. Bring me 
my desk and a taper.” i 

[ was promptly obeyed, and, seizing a pen, I 
wrote a long and hurried letter to Devereux. 
Imprudent as the step actually was, 1 was nev; 
ertheless less blamable in this instance thanin 
many others, for I literally knew not in what di- 

| rection to turn for help. I detailed to him my 
' forcible removal from town, the threats held out 

' by Dornton, and the intelligence which I had ob- 

| tained of his subsequent designs; and I im- 

plored him to take steps to rescue me from both 
the public and private injustice with which 1 
was threatened. 


I could not come to 
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When I had sealed and directed my letter, I 
placed it in the hand of Susan, who had already 
undertaken to secure its safe transmission to 
the pus! ; but when her eye fell upon the super- 
scription, I saw her redden and appear irreso- 
lute. 

“ Has your courage failed you so soon?” I 
demanded abruptly. 

s Your ladyship mistakes me. It is onlyethat 
J am fearful lest, in forwarding this letter, I may 
do mischief instead of good. Oh, iny lady, I 
would humbly beg of you to write to any une 
rather thaa to Culonei Devereux.” 

* You forget yourself,” I said haughtily ; “I 
am the best judge of the eligibility of iny corres- 
pondents.” 

“But should Sir James ever discover ——” 

“JT da not acknowledge the authority of Sir 
James Dornton. The advantage which he has 
now obiained over me has been the mere tri- 
umph of brnte force.” : 

“ But I was so particularly warned, my lady, 
against z 

*J da not doubt it. Your employer was un- 
able to appreciate the noble qualities of Colonel 
Devereux, and therefore feared him ; but I, who 
know hiin better, do him more justice.” 

“I will yet be bold enough to venture one 
word, my lady,” persisted the anxious woman ; 
“let me entreat your ladyship not to encourage 
the colonel to come to Rooksley; for, I am 
sure, that in iny master’s present huinor, there 
would be bloodshed.” 

A cold thrill passed through my veins, and 

made the blood quiver in its passage to my 
heart; but I forced a smile, as I declared that I 
‚had expressed no such wish to Colonel Dever- 
eux; when Susan, reassured, concealed the let- 
\ter in her bosom, again declaring that I need 
apprehend no inconvenience in its transmission. 

Somewhat comforted by tle certainty that 
Devereux, at least, would soon be informed of 
my misfortunes; and full of conjectures as to 
the course which he would pursue, I refused to 
leave my room that evening. Sir James sub- 
mitted heroically to my resolution, ner did he 
‘strive to alter it; and thus I was left free to 
profit by my own reflections. 
| It Was evident that if I were inclined to he 
chary of my society, he, on his side, desired it 
quite as little; for each morning, long betore ] 

awoke, he was away With his gun and his dogs, 
jand only returned at a late hour to dinner. 

Few words were exchanged between us dur- 

ing the repast, and we parted when I rose from 
table. Nota question had I asked; not a re- 
proach had I uttered; and at times I fancied 
that I discovered a restlessness in the manner 
of Dornton, as though, touched by my submis- 
sion, he upbraided himself for the treachery 
Which he was still meditating against me ; but I 
never ascertained the correctness of my con- 
jectures, for his self-possessién soon returned, 
and with it all his acenstomed coldness. 

In as short a period as it was possible for me 
-O receive an acknowledgment of my letter to 
Devereux, and befure my anxiety had yet at- 
ained to its height, Susan one day put into my 
ands a small piece of folded paper, evidently 
jorn from some packet tablets, and upon which 
vere written three words "Iam here,” without 
tate or signaime, but the characters were too 
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familiar to me to need interpretation. It was the 
reply of Devereux. 

“ From whom got you this J asked eagerly. 

“ From the colonel himself, my lady.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

"At the Wood Lodge, my lady.” 

“When did he arrive?” 

“ Last night, my lady.” 

My bonnet and shaw! were on in a moment. 
It was the first time that I had left the house 
since my arrival at Rooksley ; and memories o, 
the past came thronging before me as I advan- 
ced along the well-remembered path, under a 
clear spring sun, and with a sharp air playing 
upon my face. What had] not seen and suffer- 
ed since I last met Devereux beside the saine 
spot. Had F been true to myself and to him 
that day, what trials might have been spared tc 
us both! 

When I reached the lodge, I hesitated for a 
moment lo raise the latch, for I had encounter- 
ed no one on my way; and while | yet paused 
the door softly opened, and Devereux stuod be- 
fore me. ` 

e Fear nothing, Lady Dornton,” he saic as 
he took my hand, and led me across the thresh- 
vid, carefully closing the door behind us. 
“The lodge is still uninhabited during the day, © 
and the gamekeeper, who occupies it at night, 
has ceded his right to me for a season. And 
now tell me what your melancholy position ex- 
acts of the most devoted of your friends.” 

“Alas, Devereux,” l sighed, as I sank upon 
a low bench beside the rude oaken table, “I 
know not, Will you not think for me, and 
counsel me ?” 

‘Tam so interested a party—” he murmured, 
as he folded my hand between his own. 

“I have been outraged and insulted,” J said 
with bitterness; “the very sight of Sir James 
is odious to me; had he conveyed me here, 
and then returned to town without any further 
intrusion on my privacy, I should perlaps have 
remained passive, al all events fora ume ; but 
such is not his pleasure ; he is still an inmate 
of Rooksley, and will remain here, until be de- 
parts for Glenfillan, once more in the charae.er 
of my Jauss. ‘Then, indeed, I find that's is toe 
leave me to the enjoyment of niy prisor. ¿nd the 
guardianship of my mother's sister. My only 
hope now is, that my despair may svon lay me 
beside Adela.” 

“This Journey must not take place,” said 
Devereux, as he carried my fingers to bis lps. 
“We can hope nothing from Lady Madelaine; 
nothing from my uncle. They are both exas- 
perated against you; and equally violent against 
each other. Your mother bas left town, and 
retired to her Putney villa, whence she emerges, 
however, almost nightly, to join the gay socie- 
ties of the season: while Otterlord ranams 
perdu in the square, refusing ta receive even bis 
most intunate friends. Something terrible has 
occurred hetween them ” 

*] can understand the cause of their cold- 
ness,” I said sadly; “and now, when it is toe 
late, I regret that n has been im 2 geal degree, 
Wf not entirely, my own work. Devereux, when 
we first loved each other, your uncle bitterly 
offended me, and I then, girl as I was, vowed 
that I would one day be revenved. Subsequent ¥ 
however, I forgave, even if J did not qune tur 
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eet the injury; nor should I have again sought 
Hə requilal, had Lot the insolent assumption of 
1oy Mother instigated me to destroy her happi- 
ness, as She bad previously destroyed mine. In 
ty passion I did not pause to remember that I 
lade a seeond vietim, and one who deserved 
nore Consideration at my hands. Iam, there- 
fore, the culprit.” 

“ It has chanced at an unlucky moment,” an- 
ewered Devereux, in an aecent considerably 


” 


ess desponding than his words; “for nothing |. 


can now be expected from either party save an 
increase of hostility. Your situation is indeed 
desperaie, Evcleen; and we must be satisfied 
not to look beyond onrselves for your deliver- 
ance. How mueh longer do you ealculate on 
remaining at Rooksley ?” 

“I amn as ignorant upon the subject as your- 
self I believe,” I added, with a scornfal simile, 
“that my movements are now dependent upon 
those of some furniture, Which even Sir James 
Dorntun has considered it necessary to dis- 
patch to Scotland, in order to make my prison 
habitable.” 

« But you will net, of course, submit to this 
abuse of authority ?” 

“What can I dot He is my husband; and 
I am too weak to resist.” 

‘‘ And yet, Eveleen, you affect to love me, 
and to hate this man; while his word is stil 
your Jaw, and my affection is met only by eold- 
ness and reproof. Is this consistent? Is this 
reasonable? Above all, is this generous? Nay, 
hsten to me,’’ he added, as I strove faintly to 
disengage my hand; ‘the moment is at length 
come in Which it behoves me to be frank. Your 
name is blighted and your fair fame sullied ; you 
are abandoned by your mother ; insulted by your 
husband ; anil denied by your acyuaintance. 
You alone know your own heart, unless indeed 
you will admit we into a participation of that 
knowledge. You alone know that you are 
guiltless of those errors of which you are ac- 
eused, and of which many of your aceusers are 
themselves far from free—and what avails that 


knowledge, when you cannot obtain credence of 


the fact? The woman whois merely suspected 
is always lost; and it is only she whu has moral 
courage to brave the world, and tu do justice to 
herself, who escapes scathless.” 

“ Spare me—spare ime,” I faltered amid my 
subs. 

**Eveleen, dear Eveleen, hear me ont,” 
whispered my companion, as he seated himself 
beside me, and encircled my sinking figure 
with his arm; “ I inust show you precisely the 
nature of your position, in order that you may 
summon resolution to resist your fate. You 
bave now seen What you have to expect from 
that world of which you were so lately the 
brightest ornament, and the most worshiped 
idol. Now turn your eyes upon your home. 
What aspect, what prospect dues it present! 
An unloving and unreleaning husband consigns 
you to ə living grave, and to the guardianship 
of a wontan to Whom you are repugnant ; there 
to moulder away your youth, your beantly, and 
your hopes, while he rots in your wealth—and 
all this, not, beleve nie, to resent a momentary 
ft ol levity, or an instant of unprudent eaprice, 
bat becuase you were unguarded enough to be- 
tray to lum that you knew too much of himself 
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;—of his past career—of his mercenary motives 


—and of his laie delinquency. Is this not so 
sweet Eveleen ?” 

The solution thus offered of my present sor- 
rows was too soothing to be rejected. My 
tears flowed less bitterly ; 1] was less dissatisfied 
with myself. It was clear that Sir James acted 
from a principle of self-preservation totally dis. 
linc, from my personal conduct. I was already 
justified in my own eyes. 

“Tt is certain that you cannot remain here, 
alone and unprotected,” pursued Devereux, ev- 
idently encouraged hy the ¢ffeet of his last are 
gument; ‘for even should Dornton affeet to 
yield his consent to such a measure, you would 
be at every moment subject to the consequences 
of his breach of faith; while it is still imore im- 
pessible that you should be carried to Scotland, 
almost beyoud the reach of efficient help.” 

* Alas! alas! what then is left to ine? I 
exclaimed, wringing my lands in agony and in- 
decision. 

“The whole world,” murmured Devereux, 
in my ear; “the whole world, fairest and 
most beloved of women! The sunny skies, and 
smiling gioves of Italy—the glorious mountains | 
paths of Switzerland—the ciassic shores of | 
Greece—and everywhere, one loyal and loving 
heart, On Which to pillow all your past trials i 
and present happiness.” 

I was stunned. 1 might have expected this, 

I fear that I had expected it; but vaguely, and 
as a far-off vision seen dimly in perspective, I 
was too feeble to contend with the emotion of ` 
such a moment; and suffering my head to fall 
upon the shoulder of Devereux, 1 closed my eyes ~ 
and fainted. 


t 
CHAPTER LIV. 


Wuen I recovered conscionsness I found my- 
self still in the arms of Devereux, aad I felt his | 
wari lips upon my brow, I dare not look back 
to the intoxication of that moment. All my 
sufferings and all my fears were forgotten as I 
lay passively upon his bosom, and listened to 
his Jow-breathed words of tenderness ; but ere 
long T felt the neeessily. of aronsing myself from 
this dangerous lethargy, and sweeping my dis- 
beveled hair froin my forehead, I endeavored to — 
withdraw myself irom his clasp. 

“Not yet, Eveleen,” he murmured tenderly; 
“not yet. You are still indisposed and weak, 
iny own love; may I not say my own, as I oneco , 
did some few short years ago, when you prom- 
ised to love me only! And you will redeem 
that pledge even yet—you will not be fore- 
swon—you have so far sinued against me enly 
by eompulsion, and your heart has been no party 
to the treachery ol your acts. We shall be 
lappy, Eveleen; most happy. We will blet 
England trom the map of our world of love; | 


ee 
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and we shall sull bave space enough in whieh 
to breathe out onr vows of never-changing ten- 
derness and fidelity. F will be to you a friend, 
a brother, a lover, everything—” i 
"Save a husband—" l interposed, with an 
involuntary shudder. l 
Devereux started, but he almost instantly re- | 
eovered his composnre. “And even that will 
emne, fair trembler," he said, as for the first 
time he dared to piess his lips to mine and to 
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i so anchidJen; for his words had awakened 
il] the warnith and confidence of my nature. 
‘Do you imagine that Dornton will suffer so 
Yausible an opportunity to escape of enriching 
umself at your expense, and of freeing you from 
he odious ties which now subject you to his 
sontrol !” 

“Oh, speak not of it,” [exclaimed piteously : 
“think only of the humiliation —of the dis- 
sace.” 

“ Eveleen, rememher the commencement of 
yur conversation ; and do not distress yourself 
innecessarily.” 

“True,” I muttered through my, clenched 
eeth; ‘I am already humbled—already dis- 
sraced.” 

“Ir you see fit to accept such a destiny,” 
said Devereux socthingly ; “but if you deter- 
nine otherwise, your fate isin your own hands. 
Few will now be induced to believe you inno- 
sent, even should you consent to pay the pen- 
alty of error; and believe me, sweet one, it is 
at Worst an error to Which nine-tenths of the 
world are in their hearts, for reasons of their 
own, disposed to be more lenient than they 
Jeem it expedient to acknowledge. You have 
consequently only your own heart to consult ; 
fur the malice of others has spared you the sole 
really tangible objections which you might have 
opposed te my entreaties. And will you en- 
tirely overlook the happiness which you would 
thus confer upon one who has loved you 
through treachery and neglect, through good re- 
port and evil report, as I have done; Iof whom 
you are alike the first love and the last ?” 

There was a bitter warring at my heart, but 
[ dared not yield. I have already frankly 
stated more than once, that I had no fixed prin- 
ziple of religion, and consequently no solid 
foundation of conduct; but, nevertheless, I 
shrank from the world’s sneer; and despite all 
ihe well-iurned suphistries of Devereux, | 
sould not bring myself to believe that I was in- 
{a su utterly fallen in its opinion, as though 

had in truth merited its scorn. 
| Be the result of my imprudence what it 
might, | felt that it was incumbent upon me at 
Once to terminate the present interview ; and 
{ was surprised and I fear somewhat piqued, at 
she ready acquiescence of Devereux. 

“Tt behaves us to be prudent, dearest,” he 
said, as he also rose ; ‘and the rather as I shall 
E be near you, to guard you from the 
harshness of Sir James. From sunrise to sun- 
bet you will find me here, until it is your pleas- 
ire that I should depart—the happiest of men, 
or the most miserable. Glance into the next 
\partment, and you will see that my establish- 
nent is complete.” 

| I fullowed him to a small door which opened 
in the opposite wall, and, to my astonishinent, 
ated in the room to which he alluded, a 
tout horse ready saddled and bridled, and whose 
‘ein was made fast to a ring beside a second 
oor Which opened into the high road. 

“You see I have been wary,” he remarked 
vith a smile; “and have secured a means of 
stant escape should I run any risk of detetion 
y Darnton or his spies. I need not expatiate, 
trust, upon the still more happy use to which 
his fortunate outlet may be put. I leave it to 
Our own old memories and present attach- 
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ments. And now, farewell, dear Eveleen. I 
shall only weary in my solitude for your return, 
for the interval will be shortened by the visions 
of the last hour, and the hopes of stil brighter 
and more blessed ones to come.” 

And so we parted, after Devereux had looked 
cautiously from the narrow casement to ascer- 
tain that we were unobserved, but as I slowly 
traversed the shrubbery on my return, I in- 
voluntarily asked myself whether I had not 
already more than half-justified that world by 
which [had been so recklessly condemned ; and 
I dared not trust my own heart with the reply. 

On arriving at home I ascertained from Su- 
san that Sir James had not yet returned from 
shooting, and that none of the servants had left 
the house during my absence, save the Jad who 
carried the letters to the post town. So far, 
therefore, all had gone well, at least as regarded 
the publicity of my imprudent proceeding: but 
my timid attendant was still pale with terror, 
and eagerly besought me not to repeat so dan- 
gerous an exploit. I was, however, in no mood 
to listen to her‘remonstrances ; the crisis of my 
fate was at hand, and I felt the necessity of 
utter solitude. I dismissed her, therefore, 
with an apparent composure, which evidently 
had only the effect of increasing her uneasi- 
ness: and she left the room, after a promise to 
apprise me instantly of any intelligence which 
she might obtain of the movements of Sir 
James. 

It would be idle to attempt an analysis of my 
feelings when I once more found myself alone. 
My head and heart were alike ina whirl. Icould 
come to no resolution either for gaod or evil. 
At one moment I remembered my blighted re- 
putation, so lightly whispered away in the very 
circles where I had lately reigned supreme; and 
I consequently considered myself exonerated 
from al! social obligations, and free to secure 
my own happiness as | saw fit; in the next I 
felt almost proud of the martyrdom to which I 
had been subjected, and resolved not to forego 
my innate sense of the injustice of which I had 
been made the victim. But my recent inter- 
view with Devereux rose up before me and tore 
away the Jaurels which I had placed so proudly 
on my brow. I was no longer innocent in heart, 


-and I could not conceal the fact froin myself, 


disguise it as I might. Nor did that evil end 
here; the tones of tenderness which had fallen 
upon my spirit like a dew after a long day of 
drought—the flattering sophistries which had 
invested vice with a romance at once novel and 
attractive—the self-appreciation—I dared not 
call it self-respect — which the devotion o 
Devereux had reawakened within me—had all. 
done their dangerous work; and left me pow 
erless to contend against their influence. 

I saw nothing but wretchedness on every 
side. That of duty, while it promised a com- 
paratively approving conscience, demanded as 
the price of that boon a period of living death, 
of mortification, and abandonment; while that 
of error threatened me with a life-long remorse, 
but veiled its sufferings with the roses of pas- 
sion, and the delusion of egotistical gratifica- 
tion. The alternative was a desperate one ; and 
I felt more inclined to mourn over my buried 
vouth and blighted prospects, than over the 
self-blame which I might incur by an unworthy 
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act. The world had ever been my idol; and it 
seemed to me more desirable to accept its suf- 
frages upon its own lerms, now that I could no 
longer command them upon mine, than to forego 
them altogether. The first phase of my difti- 
culty left me utterly without support; in the 
second I should be upheld and guarded by the 
proved affection of the man I loved: and I ac- 
cordingly found a thousand sophistries in its 
favor, which influenced even if they did not con- 
vince me. 

Had I consulted my own real interest, I 
should at that moment have hurried to the 
presence of I.ady O'Halloran; have confided to 
her all the details of my position, have con- 
fessed to her, even upon my knees, my moral 
guilt, and have besought her to protect me 
against myself; but at the instant when my 
thoughts turned to her firm and healthful friend- 
ship, at that same moment my memory also 
placed before me the pure and holy image of her 
son's Wife; and, although alone and unseen, I 
bowed my head upon my bosom with a burning 
blush! No, nu—I could not bend. my haughty 
spirit to such a degradation—I could not my- 
self offer to her the weapon which was to drain 
my life-blood. Better the long disgrace, far 
away from all who had Watched over my youth 
and foretold for mea brighter and a more fitting 
fate, than such an hour of wringing penance as 
that interview must bring with it. 

I was tuo much enervated by vanity and 
frivolity, to be capable of such a triumph over 
my own pride ; and thus I voluntarily thrust 
from me the last fragment of the floating raft 
which might have saved my honor from ship- 
wreck. lo my agony of heart, as I did this, I 
flung myself wildly upon my knees, and tried to 
pray. Vain and idle mockery! What right 
had I to bope for help and strength when I, at 
the same moment, voluntarily rejected the one 
chance still offered tomy own exertions? And 
what knew I of praying as hearts must pray 
which, amid the fervor of their silence, would be 
heard?) What knew I of the spontaneous and 
relying faith of the bruised spirit, which turns 
to heaven, as the night-mariner to the beacon 
hght which is his only hope of safety? No- 
thing—less than nothing—and thus, in this 
bitter haur, when my vices wrestled with alk 
of pure and precious that yet remained in my 
fallen nature, I could not frame one petition 
in which I was not conscious of my own hy- 
pocrisy. 

I started up self-condemned ; the words which 
had sprung to miy lips appeared to echo in my 
ears like sounds of mockery ; 10y supphcations 
were not pure enough to ascend tv Heaven, but 


“were beaten back in rebuke upon me; and I felt |’ 


that they were rejected. The fire upon the 
altar of my heart was an unholy fire, and could 
not ascend; the sacrifice of my burnt-offering 
had no sweet savor, and the tears which fell 
upon it turned its juices to bitterness. 

I passed a feartul nigtt; 1 appeared inter- 
minable; and yet I dreaded the dawn, far I 
knew that with the sunrise Devereux would 
Once more be near me, and my moral struggle 
be renewed. As I at Icngth saw the cold, 
blank light, stealing along the sky, a new vis- 
ion, one which had never before risen clearly 
on my mind, presented itself with terrible dis- 
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tinctness: it Was that of a cessation of the love 
for which I might have bartered my best bopes 
on earth. 

It was a frightful fancy! and coming as i 
did at that peculiarly depressing moment When 
the earth has not yet succeeded in treeing her 
bosom from the winding-sheet of night, I was 
keenly susceptible of its influence. All around 
me looked dreary, desolate, and cheerless, as 
my own fate must be at such a crisis—andI 
remembered that although the first sun-burst 
would renovate and revivify the objects upon 
which I looked, there could be no after spirit- 
dawn for me. In the impulse of the moment] 
drew my night-lamp from the vase which veiled 
its light; and seizing a pen, I poured forth the 
anguish of my heart to Devereux. | 

“We must meet no more. You should nat 
wish it—and I dare not. Weare hoth wretched: | 
let us accept our fate. We need not therefore 
be guilty also. I have tried to think, but my 
brain burns and my eyeballs throb, and I have}: 
no power over my intellect—I have tried to 
pray, but I am ignorant how those pray who 
are heard. I could bear the world’s rebuke fi 
your sake—lI have borne it—I could sin to secure 
your love—] have even meditated todgso. Bu 
how? Would my sin indeed secure your last 
ing and unchanging love? A few brief month 
of passion you would, no doubt, offer me in re 
quital—probahly you would also suppese the 
nothing could ever weaken or alienate it. Yes 
you would believe this, for your nature is loya 
and honorable, and you are incapable of injurin, 
me for the poor triumph of exhibiting my erro 
to the world. But, Devereux, would this sa 
loyalty and honor enable you to retain yo 
passion for me after I had sinned? Oh?! ne 
no; the day would come, tardily perhaps, 
but come at last it would, when you would e 
tiinate the extent of my fall, and abandon m 
to its fearful consequences. You must 0 
day see, if not more beautiful, at least moi 
worthy objects than myself, who may pe 
back your affections with an unblushing bro 
—and when that day came, what must bem 
fate ? 

“I know all that you would urge in reply _ 
this; and therefore—Devereux, for the fir — 
time in my life, perhaps, I declare my pu ; 
without one reservation of vanity—one stain. 
false faith—therefore, I must not meet y 
again, until I have schooled myself into a bet 
and a more fitting frame of mind. 1 willst 
mit myself as meekly as my imperious natt 
will allow, to the destiny which awaits me. 
the bitter punishment of my past follies m 
me a wiser and a better woman. 

“I would pray for you if I could—I will 
get you if I can—go, and be happy——” 

Thus far had I written without one pau 
without one instant of hesitation; but here 
laid down my pen, and burying my face upon ty 
folded arms, I again abandoned myself to a tr: 
of struggling and miserable thoughts. Grat 
ally, as I remained in this position, my id’ 
became more vague, my reflections more (~ 
jointed; weariness alike of body and of spt 
did its tardy work, and I slept. S 

My dreams were such as might have visi! 
the pillow of an opium-eater: I saw skulls wi 
bridal wreaths upon their heads ; and skele: 
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, hands stretchiog toward me a bony finger en- 
circled by a marriage-ring. I wandered in a 
vast foiest of leafless trees, where the distorted 
branches seeied to Writhe in mockery as I pass- 
ed along. I stood near a bier; my sister lay 
there in her shroud, and when I stopped beside 
her, she stretched out her bony arm, and as it 
moved along, it traced upon the wall of the 
) charnel-house the name of Dernton, in charac- 
‘ters of blood. I saw the grave of Emily ; her 
| long fair hair had burst through the humid soil, 
jand was scattered over the turf, and playing in 
the vight-wind; and suddenly Mrs. Delamaine 
was there also, trampling in the pride of her 
jhanghty beauty upoa those long fair tresses, 
y while her eyes darted flashes which withered 
the grass and leaves upon which they fell. 
More, much nore, and all horrible, filled up the 
measure of that fearful sleep; but at last, all 
passed away, and I fell into a state of deep and 
unbroken turgetfulness. I was aroused by a light 
touch upon my shoulder, and raising my heavy 
eyes, | saw Susan standing beside me, and 
wiping away her tears. ; 
) © Why did you awaken me?" T asked sadly ; 
“J was happy; I was nnconscious that J lived.” 
“My poor dear lady! And you have never 

¡been to bed, Now, too, when you require all 
your strength.” 

į “Ihave still strength enough to suffer, my 
good girl.” 

“But I bring your ladyship unwelcome ti- 

dings.” , 

| «When do we leave Rooksley? I asked 
ıboarsely. 

, “The day after to-morrow, my lady: Ander- 
‘son has received his orders to go this mcrning 
ito the post-town to bespeak the horses; and I 
have been warned to pack your ladyship’s ward- 
robe.” 

I passed ny fingers through my tangled hair, 
and looked helplessly about me. Thick sobs rose 
ju my throat, and threatened me with suffoea- 
ion; at length, with some difficulty, I swal- 
jlowed a draught of water at the entreaty of my 
i 


} 


alarmed attendant, and gradually became more: 


calm. Suddenly my eye fell upon the letter 
\Which still lay before me, and.once more catch- 
jing up the pen I wrote. 

“The bolt has fallen. The day after to-mor- 
row I depart for my exile; and now, Devereux, 
‘now that our hours are numbered, I feel that I 
must see you once more. Not to-day—for to- 
day J should betray both you and myself—but to- 
morrow—to-morrow—Devereux, and for the 
ree time.” 

Having added these hurried lines, I sealed the 
letter, and entrusted it to Susan, with express 
injunctions to convey it secretly to the Wood 
Lodge betore sunset; I had for a moment the 
intention of writing to my mother, to exposto- 
late with her on the violence to which I was 
subjected, and her own utter abandonment, but 1 
soon rejected the idea. I had brought grief and 
dissension to her hearth, and I knew her too 
Well to anticipate that she would ever forgive so 
deep an injury. ‘Thus then, save as regarded 
Devereux, l was already totally separated from 
the world; I was about to follow my sister to 
he retreat which she had only exchanged for a 
grave. How knew [ but such might be my own 
pase. At that moment I hoped that we might 
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ere long lie side by side ; and mingle our dust in 
death, as in life we had uever hlent our hearts. 


== Q 


CHAPTER LV. 


Ar an early hour in the morning, trerabling 
with agitation, I threw on a shawl and bonnet, 
and turned my steps toward the Wood Lodge. 
I had been careful to ascertain that Sir James 
had left the house some time previously, as he 
was in the constant hahit of doing, with his gun 
and his dogs; and as I proceeded along my 
solitary path, I read myself a serious lesson of 
prudence and self-government, which I believed 
that I should not failto require. A bright spring 
sun shimmered on the leaves of the trees, and 
formed checkered mosaics of light and shadow 
upon the earth. The sky-lark was making the 
blue heavens ring with its matin song, as it 
guivered above my head ; all about me was calm 
and beautiful; all within me was dark and 
troubled. J felt as though I were rushing upon 
my fate, even while I murmured that I weuld 
be true to myself, and conquer the weakness to 
Which it would be sin to yield. As I left the 
house further behind me, I quickened my pace ; 
and, at length, with a beating heart and a pale 
cheek, I stood before the little building, but no 
ready hand raised the latch to give ne entrance ; 
no anxious eye had watched for my approach, 
that my greeting might be hastened. All was 
still. 

After a painful pause, unbroken by any sign 
or sound of human neighborhood, | summoned 
courage to throw back the door, but the cottage- 
rooms were empty. 

“He has been detained,” I murmured to my- 
self, as I took my place upon the narrow bench, 
and prepared to await him: “he has been de- 
tained, but he will be here ere lony.” And I 
felt a strange pleasnre as I sat in the narrow 
and unfurnished chamber where Devereux had, 
for my sake, passed so many solitary hours ; 
and sighed that the whitewashed walls could 
not betray to me the secret of lis thoughts du- 
riog his weary wateh. Memories of what had 
already passed in that hovel rose up before me ; 
memories Which, at sucha moment, 1 should 
have stifled, and which only served to increase 
my passion, and to deepen my regiets; grad- 
ually I fet my better resolutivos giving way, 
and my anxiety for the arrival of Deverenx be- 
coming greater and more dilticult to suppress. 
If he came not on this oceasion, I should see 
him no tuore; and I had so much to say, so 
much to ask. Bat I beard the clock of the little 
village school-house, Which my mother had built 
in the first year of her marriage with my poor 
father, strike nine; and still 1 sat there alone. 
The sound had conjured up, however, more 
healthy recollections ; aad T recalled the image 
of that father too Jitile loved, and too carly lost, 
until L asked myself, what—should his shade be 
hovering near ne at that moment, disturbed in 
its repose by the imprudence of tis child—what 
inust be its agony and its despair! IT could not 
bear the harrowing reflection, apd starting from 
my seat, 1 rushed fiom the-lodge and hurriedly 
returned home, pursued by the piteons howling 
of adog, which sinate at my heart with its 
dismal aad ill-timed discord. 

Au was then over; Istoule see him uo more, 
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probably for long years, possibly for life. My 
fate was sealed; and he—even he—had also 
deserted me. I paced my chamber in despair ; 
I wrung my hands inagony; I vowed myself to 
an carly death, and loathed the very light that 
glared upon my wretchedness. Another hour 
pealed fron the law belfry: ï counted every 
atroke tenaciously, as though my destiny hung 
wpon its clear and ringing voice; and then I 
listened anxiously for other sounds, for I was 
Oppressed by the deep stillness which succeed- 
ed. It was soon broken once more. From 
afar-off, yet, as it seemed, slowly approaching 
nearer tu the house, [ heard again the loug 
howling wails of the dog which had disturbed 
me as | left the cottage. The melancholy 
cadence af those howls made me shudder. | 
was then to be surrounded to the last with 
gloom and misery! A cold damp started to my 
brow, and | sank into a seat, for my limbs 
trembled. Suddenly the wail ceased, and I 
heard a strange movement in the house; cries 
of alarm and horror, confused voices, and steps 
hastily approaching my chamber. I grasped the 
arms of the chair in which I sat, and half raised 
myself, as if to meet with less delay the new 
trial wlich was awaiting me, be it what it 
might. 

A heavy hand beat rudely upon my door. I 
answered hoarsely to the suiamons ; and imme- 
diately the valet of my hushand stood before me, 
with a blanched braw, and trembling lips. For 
an instant he was speechless, but at length he 
gasped out: “ All is over, my lady ; there is no 
longer a hope—they have brought him home, 
but he is dead. My poor, poor, murdered 
master !”’ 

“Dead!” I repeated, like one who dreams. 
“ Who is dead? Who has been murdered ?” 

“My master—my poor master!” again ex- 
claimed the inan. 

I heard no more. A heavy blow appeared to 
have descended on my head, and I fell senseless 
to the earth. 

Susan was standing beside my hed when I 
again apened my eyes; for a time I conld not 
sufficiently recover my scattered senses to com- 
prehend what had occurred; but gradually a 
confased Inemeary grew upon me, although still 
80 vaguely, that I clung to the hope that I had 
heen visiied hy a sleeping vision which had 
bewildered iny imagination. 

“T have lad a frightful dream,” I whispered 
shuddeniply. 

“ My lady has not slept,” sabbed out the weep- 
ing woman. 

“Not slept !" T exclaimed, lifting my heavy 
head from the pillow; ‘can it indeed be really 
80? Sir James j 

“Is no more, madam.” 

“Dead!” I almost shrieked ; “and where is 
Saonel Deverenx |” 

“7 can understand my lady's suspicion, 
but—”’ 

“The word murder seems to ring in my ears, 
as though some demon had uttered it. ‘Tell me 
how my husband met his death; and tell me 
the truth,” T added; ‘frightful as it may be, I 
must know the truth: this is no moment for 
false ictiy 2ments, or mysteries Which have in 
them more of anguish than of merey—tell me 
wiio murderce Inm.” 
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“ Indeed, my lady—” 

“ Peace, girl !” I said wildly : “ I know ita 
He was not there when F went to seek him. 
waited there alone—alone, till the spirit of my 
father drove me forth; and I was pursued even 
to my chamber by the voice of the wailing brute 
who was howling out his requiem over the dead. 
Susan,” and I clutched her arm with my con- 
vulsed fingers; “J am innocent—you know that 
I am innocent !” 

“My poor dear lady, you will break my 
heart.” 

* You warned ine that there would he blood 
shed, Susan; but I did not heed you. Mad with 
terror and despair, J thought only of myself— 
and yet I had been warned—I had been warn- 
ed—”’ 

“ [ do beseech you to listen to me, my lady ; 
indeed, and indeed—” 

“Where did they meet? Did the murderer 
escape? Did your master curse me before he 
died !” i 

“« Unless your ladyship will calm yourself, and 
let me speak,” said Susan firmly ; “ it is in vain 
for me to hope to comfort you. There isa great | 
deal to be done, and it must be done by you, my | 
lady—” 

“Alas! alas! what will become of us 1” I ex- 
claimed, writhing hke one in the agonies of | 
death. 

« Reiy enon it that your ladyship does Colo- 
nel Devereux injustice,” persisted Susan; “from 
all that | can learn, the death of Sir James was 
caused by an accident for which no one Is res 
pensible.” i 

“An accident ? can it really be? Who told 
you that it was an accident? Who saw itf | 
How did it occur 1” 

“I do not yet know the exact particulars, my 
lady. Hearing a great noise in the park, and 
the howling of a dog that I knew at once by his 
voice must be ene of my master’s pointers, I 
ran to a short distance from the house, fearing 
I did not well know what, when I saw, my lady 
— I saw the bleeding body of Sir James, which 
two peasants were carrying in their arms. I | 
had my own fears, I will not deny it; andin my | 
terror I began to question these men ; but, full 
of anxiety about Sir James, they answered me 
shorily : ‘He did it himself—he did it himself 
—he was killed by his own gun.’ I came back l 
with thein to the house, and walked close beside 
my master’s head, in the hope that I might see 
some sign of life, but I watched in vain; the 
bload had stopped—and—and—in short, my 
lady, I was assisting to remove Sir James to his 
own room, when his valet came running to tell ` 
me that your ladyship had fainted ; and I know 
no more.” ; 

I listened with panting eagerness; hut the 
hope which had for an instant pierced through i 
ny agony, once more abandoned me as Susan 
proceeded with her narrative. I know too well! 
the position in which I stood beth ta my hus’ 
band and Colonel Devereux, and the feei:ngs 
which they mutually entertained toward each: 
uther, to venture to lean upon so slight a reed 
as the one now tendered to me; and this know- 
ledge, combined with the imperfect information | 
of my attendant, rather served to deepen than 
to decrease the awful suspicion which was 
gnawing at my heart. Moreover, I)cvereux nad 
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not appeared at the lodge, although I had ap- 
prised him that I would be there to see him for 
the last ume. Could I now doubt what it was 
that Jed him to neglect that meeting? At what 
a moment, too, had the catastrophe occurred ? 
Just as I was abont to be subjected to the last 
indignity with which the authority of a hus- 
band enabled Sir James to visit me. Was not 
all then fearfully and fatally clear ? 

In this emergency I feit all the ardor of my 
love for Deverenx ; for I forgot the dead man 
who lay stark in his stiffening blood within a 
few chambers of my own; I forgot the horror, 
and perhaps it might be also, the peril, of my 
own situation, to shudder at the danger which 
impended over him. He, the guilty one! against 
whom a cry had gone up toheaven. Would he 
escape out of the country? And, if so, whither 
would he turn his wandering steps? Friend- 
less, honicless, and an exile, with the stain of 
blood upon his heart, and the brand of Cain 
upon his brow—he, who had been a spoiled 


child of the same world, which had also aban- 


doned me. And he had become its outcast for 
my sake—he had paid this hitter price for my 
love—and that Jove must row be denied to him 
for ever. The serpents of the Laocoon were 
not more crushing or more deadly, than the in- 
‘sidious and snake-like sophistries which rose 
tumultuonsly within me, and writhed and grap- 
‘pled at my heart; but I shuddered as I spurned 
| them back, and resolutely beat my thoughts upon 
I my own probable destiny. 


Susan had left me at my desire to obtain. 


more full and feasible information of the trage- 
Idy which had been enacted almost under ny 
very eyes; and I was still lost in a sea of wild 
conjecture, when she returned, with an expres- 
sion of countenance that almost reassured me. 
| “Ihave not misled your ladyship,” she said, 
}60 soon as she had closed the door behind her; 
|“every one telis the same story. The peas- 
lants who brought my master home were work- 
ling in a ficld about half a mile from here, and 
[saw him leave the open park, and beat the 
small wood near the road-side ; after which he 
jjumped ont upon the pathway, and walked 
[slowly along, with his gun upon his shoulder, 
jand lis head bent down, as if he was fall of 
jthought. A groom had been sent some days 
lago to London by Sir James, and just as he 
nearly reached the lodge (which your ladyship 
[knows stands at a turn of the littie wood), he 
rode up, and gave Sir James a letter. The un- 
derwoud and weeds are thick there; and my 
‘Master, having rested the but-end of his gun 
‘on the ground, leant upon the barrel while he 
reat! his letter; and he was stilt doing this 
when another horseman approached him, riding 
very rapidly. At the sound of his horse’s feet, 
‘Sir James looked up, and as though he knew 
‘him, made him a sign to stop; folded his letter 
land hastily lifted his gun, without remarking 
‘that it was entangled among the long weeds 
and brambles; the jerk which he gave to draw 
At out, brought the trigger in contact with some 
Weed or twig; it went off; and you know the 
‘rest, my lady—iny poor master was killed on 
the spot.” : 

“Ts this true, Susan?” 

“They all swear to it, groom, and peasants, 
‘ant ell, my lady.” 
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“ And the horseman ?” 

“Fortunately, your ladyghip, it was Jacov., 
the new stableman, that Sir James sent to Lon- 
den, and he had never seen the colonel. All 
that he could say, therefore, was that the 
strange gentleman was muffled up about the 
chin, wore a large cloak, and rode a gray 
horse.” 

“ Are you sure that he said a gray horse?” 

“ Positive, my lady ; and besides, the farming 
men remembered seeing both the horse anid the 
man pass hy toward Rvooksley for the last two 
mornings; only they said that to-day he was 
later than usual.” 

“And what did he when he saw Sir James 
fall?” 

‘*He jumped off his horse, my lady, and lift- 
ed up my poor master, and felt his heart; and 
then he shook his hea i, and desired the men to 
carry Sir James carefully up to the house, tell- 
ing them who he was; and then, when he saw 
them about to obey him, he mounted again, and 
galloped off toward London.” 

This intelligence calmed me at once. He 
was not then a murderer—he was guiltless of 
my hushand’s blood—the very conscivusness of 
this fact removed its heaviest weight from my 
heart. But why had he not ridden on to Rooks- 
ley, now that there was no impediment to his 
appearance, and prepared me for the horrible tra- 
gedy of the morning? 

I subsequently learnt the cause. The letter 
which Susan had delivered, and which informed 
him of my immediate departure for Scotland, 
coupled with the assurance of my intention to 
see him on the morrow for the last time, had 
convinced him that he had not a moment te 
lose if he would secure a different result. He 
had, therefore, ridden to the post-town to pro- 
vide a carriage, which was to take its station a 
hundred paces from the Wood Lodge at mid- 
night; never doubting that the woman who 
could risk such an interviewat such a moment, 
would offer but a faint resistance to his pas- 
sionate entreaties. Yes, that very night, on 
which the pale and disfigured corpse of my hus- 
band lay buried in its everlasting sleep, he had 
calculated that I shonld become at onee a fugi- 
tive and an outcast lrom my home and from my 
country! Even now, I shudder as I remember 
the preeipice upon whose brink I stood; and 
the awfulness of the means which saved me. 

Other arrangements, connected with our an- 
ticipated flight, had detained him until so late 
an hour that he was compelled to remain at the 
post-town all night; and he was on the way to 
our appointed interview, when he came upon 
Sir James ; whom, from the fact that his face 
was concealed by the letter upon which he was 
intent, he had not recognized until he passed 
close beside him. 

Struck by the fatal inferences which might 
be drawn, should it be discovered that he was 
an eye-witness to the horrible death of the man 
he hated, he had no sooner ascertained thav all 
was indeed over, than he galloped back to -—-, 
declared that he found it necessary !o hasten 
his journey, and throwing hiinself into the car- 
riage which he had already secured, he hurried 
to town with all the speed which four stont 
horses could insure. 

Earnest to prevent the possibility of my being 
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smplicated in the melancholy affair, as he was 
conscious that I myst be if he remained absent 
from London, he lost not a moment on his arri- 
val in throwing off his traveling-dress, and call- 
ing upon my mother; after which he made a 
circuit of the clubs, and then returned to his fa- 
ther’s house; where, pleading fatigue, he shut 
himself into his own apartments, in order that 
ae might be alone, when the fatal news, Which 
he was aware imust fullaw him in a few hours, 
should be promulgated. 

This proceeding was too well-judged and too 
generous to be either guessed at or appreciated 
by me at snch a moment; and my indignation 
and wretchedness at his neglect and apparent 
indifference to my misery, helped me to over- 
come the horror of my position, where sympa- 
thy and kindness, however active and insidious, 
would prubably have failed. 

Amid all this conflict of distempered feeling, 
E suddenly remembered the necessity of dis- 
patching a messenger in all haste to Lady Mad- 
elaine, to inform her of the tragic event which 
had just occurred ; and I had actually seated 
myself at my writing-table before I becarne con- 
scious of the extreme difficulty of the task. In 
what spirit could I address her? If I assuined 
a tone of grief, she would be well aware of the 
hypocrisy to which I had condescended ; and if I 
wrote coldly, she would at once accuse me of 
even more unholy vices. Moreover, I knew not 
what had become of Devereux. Should he be 
still inthe neighborhood, and that the fact became 
known, every sentence that I wrote might, per- 
haps, be tortured into an accusation which I did 
not possess the means of rebutting. What was 
to be dune? 

Once more Susan eame zealously to my aid. 
“Indeed, my lady,” she said, beseechingly ; 
“you are not yet able to undertake such a 
melancholy letter. Only give me your orders, 
and I will do my best to inform my Lady Made- 
laine of the sad event.” 

I gladly acquiesced in this proposal; and de- 
siring her to say what she considered necessary, 
and to excuse me on the plea of my agitated 
condition, I abandoned the project of being my- 
self the herald of my widowhood, to my prudent 
and sympathizing attendant. Nothing could 
have been better judged than the plain, true, and 
sinple manner in which she told her tale; one 
only portion of her letter displeased ine, but to 
that, I could not, without extreme imprudence, 
make an exception. It concluded with an en- 
treaty on my part tbat my mother would come 
to me, and support me in my trial by her pre- 
sence and advice. 

Conscious as I was that I required both coun- 
sel and aSsistance, I loathed the idea of owing 
either to my mother; that mother who had 
never been to.me Other than an object of jeal- 
ousy and fear; and I shuddered asI thought of 
a meeting which was, however, inevitable, for 
I knew that, sooner or later, I must claim her 
protection. My youth, and the death of my 
husband ; a death sufficiently equivocal in ap- 
pearance to excite the comments of those who 
had watched the recklessness of iny conduct 
during the last few months of my residence in 
town, would alike oblige me to submit in a 
certain degree to her authority. I could there- 
ure unly sigh over the necessity, and subinit. 
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This letter was at once confided to the groom 
who had witnessed the catastrophe of tke morn- 
ing, With strict injunctions toiravel with all speed 
to tuwn: and to answer the questions which 
might be put to him without eliher reserve or 
exaggeration; and [ made this selection, be- 
cause I believed that the account given by a 
person who was on the spot, would sulfer less 
from the cross-questionings of suspiciun or ill- 
will, than that of one who merely repeated what 
he had heard from others. 

This arrangement was scarcely completed 
when to my surprise I heard the wheels of a 
carriage pass over the gravel under my Wine 
dow at a rapid pace; and in‘five minutes after 
ward I was clasped in the arms of Lady O*Hal 
loran. 

No, never, never, shall I forect the almost 
painful happiness of that moment. TI had still 
a friend! There was no room {or doubt, for l 
felt the warm tears falling upon my neck. 

“ Eveleen,” she at length said in an accent 
of real feeling; '*how, in such an awful trial as 
this, could you forget that I was near yout 
Were you not sure of my sympathy and assist- 
ance under any circumstances ?”’ i 

I could only strain her closer to my heart. 

“T would not idly inflict another pang upon 
you, my poor child,” she pursued while she ree 
turned the pressure ; "but | have a stern duty 
to perform,” and as she spoke, she drew meé 
toward a sofa, and seated herself beside me. 
“ One question you must answer, and with truth, 
as you hope for consolation in this world. Eve- 
leen; strange, terrible rumors have reached 
me; but I will trust to your word—are you in- 
nocent ?” 

“I am—I am”—I exclaimed eagerly, as I 
cast myself on my knees before her, with 
clasped hands and streaining eyes: ‘ innocent 
most innocent in act; but guilty, I fear, is 
heart.” 

“After this admission I cannot doubt you; 
guilty or not, my age left me free to offer cone 
solation to your father’s child ; but hoping that 
you had been misjudged, I have brought you 
also another comforter, for you have need of all” 
our tenderness.” And replacing me gently upon | 
the sofa, she rang and desired ihat her daugh- 
ter-in-law, who still remained in the carriage, 
might be requested to join her in my dressing- 
room. 

“And now, calm yourself, Evcleen,” sbe 
said, “and find consolation in learning the 
happiness which your assurance has given me. 
You know not how my heart has bled for you, 
since those horrid doubts were awakened in my 
mind. Imprudent though you may have been, 
let’ your past errors be subject indeed of deep 
regret, but not of despair. You are still very 
young; but you have already had opportunity * 
to appreciate the hollowness and falschood i 
that world which you loved tao weil for your own 
peace ; let your past experience be to you asi 
the fire to the gold in the crucible, and you may 
yet have occasion to be grateful for the trials 
which awakened you to higher and better 
hopes.” 

She had hardly ceased speaking when the 
door again opened, and the pure and heavenly 
eyes of the younger Lady O'Halloran met my 
own. 
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“The world has done her injustice, Mar- 
garet,” said my kind comforter; ‘‘take her to 
your heart, for the bruised reed must be bound 

” 

Long and earnest was the embrace which we 
exchanged ; but even amid all my emotion I 
felt humbled by the striking contrast which we 
presented. Calm and serene in her almost 
saint-like beauty, no cloud had gathered upen 
the radiant brow of that young girl; no trace 
of passion had marred the purity of her beauty ; 
while I was crushed and withered by the spirit- 
war which had so long been scorching up my 
youth. : 

I was not, however, suffered to dwell long 
apon so bitter a conteinplation, for the watch- 
ful old lady, as if conscious that a new source 
of suffering had been opened within me, sud- 


denly exclaimed: ‘‘ You must allow me, my 


dear Lady Dornton, to assuine at once the au- 
thority of an old and sincere friend. You can- 
not remain under this roof at present; nor are 
you competent to control the mournful arrange- 
ments which must necessarily be made, before 
either your mother or Lord Otterford can arrive 
(rom town; go then at once to the Hall with 
Margaret; my son is from home, and no one can 
intrude upon your privacy ; I will remain here 
for a short time, during which your woman can 
obey any orders which you may wish to give, and 
then follow you. Meanwhile, Margaret will her- 
self bear you company, and, I trust, afford you 
2omfort.” 

I could only bless her for the suggestion ; and 
bre long [ left the house of death calmer, and 
nore full Of hope than I had expected again to 
xe in this world. 
| A faint sickness crept over me as I passed 
jie chamber of my husband ; but I nevertheless 
\pproached the door, and would have entered 
© look upon him for the last time, as though 
his tardy duty could compensate for my past 
trors. My intention was, however, instantly 
\egatived by Lady O'Halloran, who was al- 
eady aware of the frightful spectacle which 
vould have awaited me; nor did I attempt to 
ispute her will. 

_ And thus I once more quitted the home of my 
hildhood, amid silence, and gloom, and terror ; 
paving behind no one to regret me, or to sym- 
athize in my early sorrows. All was darkness 
here; but still before me rose one distant ray 
flight. The torch had been ignited by the fair 
bung creature who bore me company, and who 
ad already whispered, amid her tears, words 

divine consolation which I now heard for the 
rst time, and which seemed to bring peace upon 
ieir breath. 

ae 


CHAPTER LVI. 


I was transported to a new world. I was like 
© tempest-tossed and shipwrecked mariner, 
ho is suddenly cast ashore pon one of those 
easure-teeming islands, where afl is.fresh, and 
een, and young, as though it had just sprung 
toexistence; one of those dreamy and delicious 
ilitudes of which distant voyagers bring back 
les which are so glowing as to seem almost 
; ulous. No ill-judged and officious sympathy 
as forced upon me at moments when I was 
sable to bear the words of consolation ; no ret- 
Ba 
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rospect was intruded upon me which could jar 
one chord of my weary spirits; but in those 
hours the beautiful young wife, her eyes teem- 
ing with a quiet joy which to me was as novel 
as it was soothing, would come and seat herself 
beside, me, with her infant in her arins, and grad- 
ually win me back to composure. 

It was aholy picture ; and it awoke my heart 
to thoughts and feelings hitherto unknown to 
me. Even such as she was might I have been, 
had I known how to regulate my passions, and 
to control my vanity. How fatal had been my 
mistake ! 

Day succeeded day in the same unbroken and 
spirit-healingcalm. Iknew that Lord Otterford 
had arrived at Rooksley, and that an official in- 
vestigation had taken place which had ratified 
the fact of Sir James’s involuntary self-destruc- 
tion. In announcing to me the refusal of my 
mother to comply with my request that she 
should corne to me in my grief, the kind-hearted 
Lady O'Halloran was careful in mitigate the 
pang which she imagined that her information 
must necessarily infiict, by also acquainting me 
with the satisfaction expressed by Lord Otter- 
ford at my removal from the house to her gene- 
rous gnardianship, and the request he had ven- 
tured that she would continue to afford me her 
protection until some definite arrangement could 
be made. 

** When all is over,” she concluded, “he will 
visit you here, before he again departs for town, 
and I would counsel you, my dear Eveleen, to 
entreat his influence with your mother to reccive 
you under her own roof, at least until the ex- 
piration of your mourning. I am aware that 
you will have much to suffer, much to endure 
without resentment, should she accede to this 
arrangement ; but remember, my dear chiid, 
that if you are called on greatly to forbear, su 
you have also greatly. erred, and must pay the 
penalty of those errors, in patience and expia 
tion.” 

“T feel—I know it all, my dear Lady O’Hal- 
loran; and I will strive, indeed I will, to become 
less ufworthy of the affection which you have 
lavished upon me; but, oh! you cannot guess 
what it will cost me to lose your fostering care, 
and to be cast once more, solitary and unloved, 
upon the world. I have told you all my wrctch- 
ed story ; you are aware that there is still a far- 
off hope to which I cling ; and how earnestly 1 
desire, before that hope is realized, to have ren- 
dered myself more deserving of the happiness 
which it will insure. You know, too, that I 
cannot look back upon my married life, short as 
it has been, with one feeling of comfort or con- 
solation ; and that its fearful termination is a 
source of terror rather than regret. Judge, then, 
of what I'have still to undergo, when I shall no 
longer have either precept or example to guide 
me—nothing hut bitterness, and taunt, and 
scorn !” 

“Have I not taught you where to look for 
support 1” 

« You have, indeed ; and in that support alone 
can I trust during the many weary months 
which await me.” 

And she had done so; gently, but in surprise 
at my insensibility, she had led me on to en 
tertain a less exalted idea of mere human 

d human perfectibility ; she hag 
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taught me to look into my own heart, and to 
discover its hollowness; she had, in short, 
wakened a new nature within me, unstable and 
weak as yet, it is true, but which might per- 
chance prove to be the germ of better things ; 
and this, too, in the space of one short week, 
without dogmatism, without dictation, without 
rebuke ; but simply, earnestly, and fondly; asa 
mother might have recalled her wandering child 
to the yearning heart which panted to receive 
her back. 

No wonder, then, that I deprecated any 
change in my position; that I shrank at the 
idea of the visit which awaited me; the ineet- 
ing which, in every point of view, presented a 
bitter trial. My own mother had spurned my 
prayer tor help; and it was he whom I had 
stil! more deeply injured, who was about to 
stand before me; perhaps to rebuke me with 
my treachery ; perhaps to reproach me with my 
past errors ; perliaps, too-—and this was the most 
horrible thought of all—perhaps, tvo, to huri at 
me suspicious tov frightful to be reduced to 
words! 

Nor will any who have followed me through 
this confession of a wasted life, be surprised 
to learn that even with the images of this antici- 
pated trial, now at the very threshold, mingled 
the dread of leaving the roof of Lady O'Halo- 
ran, from a nearer and dearer consideration than 
even those which I had educed to herself. I 
felt that this sojourn in a home where ali 
breathed of purity and peace, must tend to exalt 
me inthe eyes of Devereux. He would see that 
I was not in truth the outcast he had believed ; 
that the good and the virtuous had not abandon- 
ed me utterly—and this consideration was my 
Dest consoler. 

I dared not repine that I had heard nothing 
of hin since that fateful morning. Ten days 
had barely elapsed, and the body of Sir James 
Was not yet committed to the grave. How 
then conld he have ventured to intrude upon 
my solitude, without a breach of that respect 
which I was now more than ever anxious to 
exact froin him? It was true, that, Æ well 
aware as myself of the actual state of my feel- 
ing toward my husband, he knew that my grief 
demanded no such concession on his part; but 
still the exigences of society must be observed ; 
and in my case, more stringently than ever, com- 
promised as I was by the past. 

For the first time I began—ay, even now, 
when I had not as yet disguised myself in the 
mourning garments which were prepared for 
me—to dwell upon that future from which I had 
hitherto shrunk. What did I not promise my- 
self? For the first time I had begun also to at- 
tach a value to the wealth which would enable 
Devereux to abandan his profession, and to give 
himself up entirely to the life of happiness and 
peace Which he had so often painted to me in 
glowing colors, too brilliant, alas ! for the pen- 
cil o: reality. 

From these sweet dreams I was startled on 
the follawing morning by the aspect of the fune- 
real dress which was spread out in my dress- 
ing-room. I had been prepared to expect it on 
the day upon which the obsequies of Sir James 
were tu be performed : but when J was actually 
in presence of this dismal mockery of woe, and 
booked into my owr heart, it seemed to afford 
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the most bitter epigram, alike upon the present 
and the past; and my blood curdled as I sub. 
mitted to its adjustment. My long and Juxuri 
ant hair was strained back, and concealed be 
neath the close borders of a muslin cap, which 
formed a dense and jealous frame-work tu my 
pale features; the long, hanging sleeves, the 
clinging crape, and the inconvenient texture oj 
my mourning dress, were all novel, and all re 
pelling ; but I made no comment upon either; 
and shortly afterward, plunged once more inte 
a train of thought which diverted me from the 
present. 

I was recalled, however, to the fact of the 
change which had been effected in my whole 
appearance, by the involuntary start of both 
my hostesses when I descended to the breakfast- 
room. 

“How beautiful!” murmured the young 
mother, while she strained her baby to her 
heart, as though she sought to avert from its in- 
nocent head so bitter a fate as that on which 
she looked. 

« How melancholy !” sighed the more chast- 
ened old lady, as she pressed her lips to my 
forehead. ‘ Eveleen, my dear Eveleen, let me 
hope, let me trust that you are now clad in the 
weeds of your past follies; and that when you 
throw off these mourning garments, you wil! 
also cast away with them all the evil influences 
of your former life. You will then, indeed) 
have reason to bless the day when you were 
stricken; and to rejoice in the chastisement br 
which you are now visited.” i 

Little more passed during the meal. I wa 
asking myself, if I should, indeed, fulf the hop 
which had just been uttered for me; and m' 
companions were too considerate- to intrud, 
upon a silence and a preocenpation, whic 
they felt to be only too consistent with my pt 
sition. Indifferent, and worse than indifferen 
as I had been to Sir James as a wife, I coul 
not, nevertheless, contemplate his untimely fat ` 
without a pang, the more bitter because I wé 
conscious that I had probably been its involu 
tary cause. Had not Devereux appeared befo © 
him at that eventful moment, he would, witha 
doubt, have been more guarded in his mov’ 
ments; and was not Devereux even then 4 e 
his way to the meeting which I had myself a 
pointed ? : 

These were bitter convictions; and as t 
unconscious tears streamed over my W 
cheeks, I ceased to believe myself so guiltle’ 
as I had hitherto striven to appear; but the 
once more uprose the memory of the cruel cht 
Which was practiced npon me—the falsehc 


-and tyranny of which I had been made the v 


tim—and I passed from the contemplation’ 
my Wrongs, to the prospect of brighter days? 
come. ‘These were again banished in th’ 
turn, by gloomy visions uf the house of dezh 
the shrouded corse, and the funereal train, wha 
had replaced the dazzling crowds collec: 
there during my earlier years. Adela had q- 
ted that roof only to die; Sir James had sout 
its shelter only to follaw her to the grave. * 
hideous phantasmagoria flitted before me! © 
tred, and falsehood, and treachery, and blo4 
and I stood alone amid all these, powerles! ® 
avert their consequences, even as I had t 
incaoable of anticipating their advent. 
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Never had I felt less sure of myself. Under } Rooksley ; and in the near neighborhood o. 
the guardianship of Lady O'Halloran, and | what had once been the happy home of Emily 
strengthened by her affectionate and judicious | Vernon. : 
counsels, [ found it easy to form the most praise- 
worthy resolutions ; but I had learnt enough of 
human nature to be painfully conscious that , CHAPTER LVII. 
resolutions, however exemplary, are by no I was yet upon my knees, with my face lean- 
means infallible; and that neither my tenden- | ing on my folded arms, when -the door of my 
cies, nor my education, had given me a right to | dressing-room was sò softly opened that I was 
expect that I should ever acquire that perfect | not aware of being seen; until I heard the low 


———@———___. 


self-government, or be enabled to exert that} voice of my hostess whisper gently : 


utter self-abnegation, which were necessary to 
render me morally the equal of those whom I 
aspired to emulate, 

Meanwhile, the spirit-struggle had, at least, 
taught me to look upon my own advantages 
with a less partial eye, and to feel how truly 
dependent | in truth was upon the generosity 
of others. What now availed my wealth, my 
pride, or my beauty? That world which I had 
resolved to subdue to my will, or to despise, 
had, like atrodden serpent, turned upon me, and 
stung me in the heel. I had not even a home, 
no shelter to which calumny could not pursue 
me: and my one vision of future happiness was 
still, certain as it seemed, faint, and afar off; 
and to be realized only after an interval on 
which I dared not dwell. 

Such were the meditations of my first morn- 
ing of visible widowhood ; and when, on the 
conclusion of the repast of which I had been 
merely a spectator, I again retired to the soli- 
tude of my own apartment, the same reflections 
followed me. l 

The windows were flung open, and I leant 
eagerly out to catch the cool wind upon my 
throbbing brow, as it swept over the leafy 
stretch of forest-timber before me Its infu- 
ence was wholesome. As I gazed out, I 
clasped my hands in prayer; when,-as if in an- 
swer to the appeal, I heard booming upon the 
wind, slow, measured, and rendered even more 
solemn by distance, the deep pealing of a death- 
bell. It needed no interpreter; it was the toll 
of the village church bell of Rooksley, inviting 
to the shelter of its vaults the dead for whom I 
Wore those clinging weeds. 
| _ Instinctively I fell upon my knees, and still I 
heard the solemn cadence rolling over hill and 
valley, and proclaiming to never-dying nature 
| the departure of another of her children. 
| At length it ceased, and I knew that the 

mourning train had entered the sacred house. 
All would soon be over; and I shuddered as I 
, remembered with how little waste of time and 
| ceremony that body was in death committed to 
, the earth, which in life had been tended with 
| 80 much care and gentleness. This must be 
one day my fate also. The ghastly shroud, the 
choking’coffin, the writhing worm—oh, it was, 

indeed, most horrible, for I had' not yet learnt 
10 look beyond these antecedents of another and 
| a more glorious life. 
| _ It will easily be foreseen that emotions of 
| this description had humbled my pride, and 
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y | chastened my spirit, sufficiently to enable me 
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| to regard even the tardy and brief visit of Lord 

| Otterford with gratitude, if not with hope. 

| He was to visit me shortly after his return 
from the funeral, and to set off the same night 
for town. There was, indeed, little to detain 
him within the gloomy and abandoned walls of 


« Here is the mourner. Judge if she has 
need of your pity and protection.” 

I raised my weary head, and with an emotion 
more acute than I had ever before experienced, 
I saw Lord Otterford with a pale cheek, but a 
stern eye, standing before me. Lady O*Hallo- 
ran had already retired, and was closing the 
door behind her. As I slowly rose from my 
knees, I detected that the expression of Lord 
Otterford’s countenance softened, as if involun- 
tarily. The deep and evidently sincere dejec- 
tion in which he found me had touched him, 
despite his sense of wrung; and as he threw 
himself into a seat, he covered his face with 
his spread hand. 

I could neither speak, nor approach him. 

“ Lady Dornton—” he at length commenced. 

“Oh, call me Eveleen!”’—I exclaimed im- 
ploringly ; “if you would not crush me to the 
very earth. Tell me that you forgive me, or I 
shall sink under my shame. and my remorse.” 

“ Of what avail would now be my forgive- 
ness?” he asked with sad seriousness ; ‘‘ you 
have yourself forever destroyed my power to 
serve you. You best know how I had earned 
so deep and cruel a hatred ; but the evil is now 
as total as it is irrevocable. Your mother and 
myself have met but once since the fatal 
day on which you betrayed my bitter secret— 
a secret which I had expiated in remorse and 
tears—and then it was only that we might con- 
sult upon the duties necessary to be performed 
alike toward the living and the dead. The 
latter I have accomplished, with the privacy 
and absence of ostentation suited to the melan- 
choly circumstances ; the former, which I am 
now to fulfill, is, however, the most painful. 
Had Í found you reckless, and unimpressed by the 
late catastrophe, as I own that I feared I shouid 
do, one portion of my task might have been re- 
mitted, while the other would have affected me 
far less, for I could then have told my tidings 
without emotion. As it is, Eveleen,—as it is, I 
feel compelled both to pardon and to pity you.” 

I rushed forward, and cast myself at his feet. 

‘“Yes—you do well,” he pursued; ‘that is 
the most fitting posture you can assume while 
listening to what I have to tell. The pride ol 
self-dependence and self-appreciation have no- 
thing in common with such an hour as this, when 
the scent of the death-soil is still clinging to my 
own garments, and the solemn words of the 
burial-service sounding in my ears ; and when 
the weeds in which you are yourself clad are 
new and strange to you. I will spare you any 
unnecessary details for both our sakes , but with 
certain circumstances it is alike expedient and 
proper that you should be made acquainted. I 
need scarcely inform you that Sir James has left 
no testamentary d-cument of any description, 
either here or in wn. No foreshadowing of 
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his approaching and fearful end had warned him 
to accomplish this duty ; and I was, consequent- 
y, from your own silence upon the subject, left 
free to comply with the injunctions of your 
mother as to the mode of his interment. And 
here, Evelcen, I should have bounded my rela- 
tion with regard to your unfortunate husband, 
had I found you in a less becoming frame of 
mind ; but, under existing circumstances, I feel 
compelled to confide to you one fact, which, after 
you have recovered the first shock of the in- 
telligence, may tend to lessen the compunction 
which you must naturally experience when you 
look hack upon your conuuct as a wife.” 

I pressed my lips upon his hand, and listened 
eagerly. 

“You may have heard that Sir James had 
rested the fatal fowling-piece upon the ground in 
order to read a letter, which he had just receiv- 
ed from town by his own messcnger ; and that 
he was still engaged in its perusal when the 
sudden appearance of an individual—Eveleen, 
I detect your shudder, but I will not, I dare nat 
ask you if you can determine the identity of 
that individual; for despite all the facts which 
would seem to negative my suspicion, I am but 
too painfully convinced of a frightful truth—that 
letter is now in my possession.” He paused. 
He evidently dreaded the effect of his next 
words ; while I gazed at him with dry and dila- 
ted eyes, and parched and parted lips. 

“That letter,” he resumed, after an instant, 
“wasin reply toone which he had himself writ- 
ten; and it came from—Mrs. Delamaine.” 

I made no gesture of indignation ; I felt none. 
I only bowed my head once more upon his knees 
overwhelmed by a feeling which was half horror 
and talf relief. Lord Otterford bent over me in 
wonder, as he whispered, “Do you understand 
me, Eveleen?’’ 

I nade a gesture of assent. 

‘Do you desire to see that letter ?” 

Neven 

‘And you are right, poor child! Suffice it 
then that, although its contents by no means 
justify your past errors, they nevertheless afford 
painful evidence that the indignities to which you 
have been lately subjected, arouse less from a 
desire on the part of your husband to punish 
your levity and to reform your conduct, than to 
disembarrass himself of your presence ; and this 
fact, mortifying as it must appear to you, I have 
considered it my duty not to withhold in justice 
to both parties. I must also state, although I 
am aware that upon this point you are careless, 
that the affairs of Sir James are not considerably 
involved, despite his apparently profuse expendi- 
ture ; but as nearly all his engagements appear 
to have been debts contracted at the gaming- 
table,which may be legally evaded, it is neces- 
sary that I should understand if you intend to 
recognize them.” 

“To the last penny, my lord.” 

“T anticipated no less from your sense of 
right. And now, Eveleen,” he added sadly ; 
«we have at length only to speak of yourself. 
What are your own views and wishes !” 

“« You are aware, my lord,” I said with a 
shrinking heart, but struggling to obey the advice 
əf Lady O'Halloran, “that I have already en- 
treated the countenance and protection of my 
mother.” 
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“I was, indeed, so informed. But surely, | 
Eveleen, you must have understood too well the 
nature of your mother to anticipate her concur 
rence in such an arrangement, and I consequent- 
ly regarded the proposal as merely the effect of 
sudden isolation ; or, perhaps, of a desire to exe 
culpate yourself from any future reproach of reck- 
less emancipation from her authority and guid- 
ance. You could not have forgotten that you 
had so recently inflicted upon her an injury which 
her haughty nature never can forgive. I have 
myself found it difficult, most difficult to do so, 
for it will embitter all my future life—judge, 
therefore, of the effect which it was calculated 
to produce on her.” 

“Oh, had you known, could you guess the 
insulting taunts, the bitter insults which wrung { 
from me that unrighteous retaliation,” I ex- 
claimed with clasped hands, ‘“ you would be mer 
ciful.” 

“ Yet you should have remembered,” he said 
hoarsely, and evidently struggling against some 
powerful emotion, ‘‘that your mother was not 
the only victim of your treachery—that your — 
words carried with them a venom Which distil 
led a double poison.” 

Self-convicted and repentant, I dared not seek 
to justify myself. : ° 

‘The effect of this fatal error has extended 
still further,” pursued Lord Otterford, who was 
at no loss to interpret the humiliation of my 
silence; “for it has tended to close your 
mother’s heart against you, I fear forever. My 
entreaties—for, wounded as I was, Eveleen, I f 
couid still feel for you—produced no change in 
her determination ; she has refused not only to. 
receive, but even to see you. Her utmost con- | 
descension was the expression of her desire that 
you should, at least during the year of your 
widowhood, fulfill the intention of Sir James, 
and reside at Glenfillan, under the protection of 
her sister.” i 

I gasped for breath. The vision of Adela’s ` 
death-bed rose before me, with all its appalling 
accessories; and it was with difficulty that I 
could support myself, 

“Everything has been already prepared at 
the castle for your reception,” he continued; 
“you will be, in every respect, your own mis- 
tress, and secure from all the comments of a 
censorious world, which must have time to for 
get the past.” 

“ And do you also advise this, my lord?” 1 
asked faintly. 

I can suggest no other measure of equal 
prudence. I am aware that the trial will be 
heavy; but you will have it in your power, 
Eveleen, to render it profitable.” ~ 

“My mother shall be obeyed,” I said in a 
Whisper. 

Lord Otterfurd laid his hand upon my head’ 
With parental tenderness ; and then, clasping one 
of mine within it, he said firmly : 

“One thing more, my poor child, and ther 
our conference is ended. You have wounde¢ 
me deeply ; and I claim, in extenuation of tha 
injury, your solemn promise that, during you 
retirement at Glenfillan, you will hold no corre’ 
spondence, either personally or by letter, witl, 
Colonel Devereux, without my express pet 
mission. Give me this pledge for your ow 
sake, and I will not only endeavor to forget th 
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past, but I will watch over you as a fond father 
watches over a cherished child.” 

For such a condition as this I had been 
wholly unprepared. I was then to be utterly 
alone; unsolaced by the aspect of one friendly 
face ; unsupported by the sound of one familiar 
voice ; left in ignorance of the feelings and the 
sympathy of him whose affection had now be- 
come the only hope of my existence! Yet the 
accent of Lord Otterford was so full of convic- 
tion, so earnest, and so persuasive, that I could 
not resist its influence. I promised what he ex- 
acted. 

“Be true ta your pledge, Eveleen,” he said 
as he bent down, znd kissed my forehead ; “and, 
should you wish it, I will frequently be your 
guest. I must at once return to town: your 
own affairs exact it; and it trill be with a heart 
relieved from a weight of anxiety on your ac- 
count, that I shall report your obedience to your 
mother. I would entreat you, meanwhile, to 
regulate with Lady O'Halloran (to whom you 
owe a heavy debt of gratitude), the period of 
your own departure; that done, acquaint me 
with your determination, and I will hasten to 
protect you to your new home. And now, fare- 
well; give me your hand once more; let not 
the promise of this hour, in which J feel a faith 
which it would indeed pain me to find misplaced, 
prove fallacious ; and I trust that brighter pros- 
pects may open upon us all.” 

Need I say with what emotion I responded to 
this unhoped-for kindness? I forgot for the 
moment all save my happiness in being thus res- 
tored to the good opinion of my mother’s hus- 
band. I scarcely cared to remember that that 
mother herself had not vouchsafed to me one 
word of sympathy or pity ; I forgot the exile to 
which I had pledged myself; my enforced 
separation from Devereux: the yet unclosed 
tomb of my husband; I felt only that I might 
yet regain the esteem of the world, and become 
an object of affection to those from whom my 
former faults had, as I once believed, separated 
me forever. 

—_<@—____—- 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


My leave-taking with Lady O’Halloran and 
her daughter was a most trying one; when, at 
the close of a month, I summoned Lord Otter- 
ford to perform his promise. I had lately lived 
In such an atmosphere of affection and peace 
that I had almost ceased to regret the world 


| and its gaieties ; but my old yearning grew upon 


me when J contemplated the change to which I 
was about to be subjected. I repressed the 
feeling, however; and strengthened by the ap- 
probation of my estimable hostess, I uttered no 
repining ; and the rather as she pledged herself 
that she would spend some months with me at 
Glenfillan, accompanied by the gentle Margaret 
and her infant daughter. 

The gratification of Lord Otterford was lively 
and sincere when he was apprised of this ar- 
rangement. He at once felt, as a man of the 
world, the importance of such a concession to 
my present reputation, and future respectability. 


| He wrung the band of the old lady with a 


fervor, and offered his thanks with an energy, 
which convinced me of his own interest in my 
| fate, and helped to sustain ray sinking courage ; 
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and thus, amid tears, and blessings, ar d regrets, 
[ left the house which to me had been indeed 
“a refuge in the time of trouble.” 

We traveled slowly, for my considerate com- 
panion appeared as little anxious as myself ww 
hasten my arrival at my desolate home ; nor did 
he spare a care or an exertion to lessen the 
fatigue and tedium of the journey. With a 
delicacy which I deeply felt, he cautiously avoid- 
ed all reference to such portions of the past as 
must tend to humble me in my own eyes; while 
he explained the new duties which had devolv 
ed upon me, and the necessity of my applying 
my mind and my energies to the proper applica- 
tion of the wealth which was now at my exclu- 
sive disposition. 

‘¢ Hitherto, Evelcen,’” he said, ‘that wealth 
has merely been the source of misery and fally ; 
redeem it from this reproach, and you will then 
learn its real value.” 

I readily pledged myself ta the task, though I 
had only a vague idea of the means by which 
so desirable arf end was to be accomplished: 
and having given Lord Otterford full powers to 
act for me upon every point according to his 
own discretion, I at length reached the gloomy 
termination of my journey. As we drove into 
the vast and desolate court, I flung myself upon 
the breast of my companion ; and for the first 
time since our departure from England, gave 
free loose to my long pent-up emotions ; but I 
secon rallied when he represented to me the 
inevitable effects ofso ill-timeda weakness ; and 
before my meeting with Lady Flora, I had suc- 
ceeded in suppressing all external demonstra- 
tions of the misery that lay heavy at my heart. 

I shall not weary the reader by a detail of 
the loneliness and monotony of my existence at 


Glenfillan, after the departure of my affection- 


ate and anxious traveling companion. Suffice 
it that at the close of a month or two of utter 
despondency, I began to accuse myself of caw- 
ardice and egotism in thus wasting life in weak 
and useless indolence. The thought of Deve- 
reux returned upon me, too, brighter and dearer 
than ever’ I must not fail now, for his sake! 
I looked around me, and each succeeding day 
discovered new much I was indebted to the 
consideration or Lord Otterford: My personal 
servants had been bribed hy an increase of sal- 
ary to bury themselves, at least for a few 
months, in the country, in order to afford me 
their services; the appliances of convenience 
and even luxury which had been dedicated to 
my especial use in town, had preceded me to 
Scotland: and Lady Flora, the tyrannical jailer 
who had lent herself unhesitatingly to the pro- 
jects of Sir James, forewarned in time, was all 
humility and obsequiousness. The one great 
ambition of her life was realized; she was 
again an indweller of her father’s castle ; and as 
she had been made aware that her contwmance 
under that coveted reof depended solely on my 
pleasure, she bent herself, with admirable duc- 
tility, to the new exigences of her position. 

My faithful Susan was a treasure to me amid 
this natural and moral wilderness. I had Fe- 
quested Lord Otterford, while arranging my pe- 
cuniary affairs, to insure such a provision for 
life to the faithful girl as might enable her to 
realize the fond visions of her heart, but she 
refused to abandon me during my sojourn a. 
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Glenfillan: and to her I turned for comfort and 
encouragement in every moment of desponden- 
cy. She it was who drew my attention to the 
school founded by my sister, and to the poor 
whom she had fed; and I eagerly embraced the 
prospect of occupation and interest afforded by 
an emulation of her exertions. 

I soon became popular in the neighborhood, 
for I was rich in means, and subdued in spirit ; 
and where the evil was beyond the reach of 
gold, I was blessed for my words of sympathy 
and comfurt. My home-hours were the most 
ditlicult to support with resignation ; fur when 
I found myself alone in the keen mountain air, or 
seated in the humble dwellings of my pensioners, 
my thoughts were not wholly absorbed by self, 
and for a time I forgot to dwell upon my trials, 
and learned to trust in a future which was to 
compensate for all. It was during my periods 
o. enforced companionship with Lady Flora 
that I felt the whole weight and tedium of my 
position. No longer able, from weakened sight, 
to weave the knights and shepherdesses in 


which she formerly delighted, she had taken ref- | 


uge in the knitting-needles bequeathed to her 
by her maternal aunt ; and wholly absorbed in 
her monotonous and interminable occupation, 
passed hours beside me without the utterance 
of a syllable. 

Such was the broad outline of my existence, 
until the arrival of my promised guests; only 
relieved at long intervals by the brief visits of 
Lord Otterford, who encouraged me in my faint 
efforts in well-doing, and chid me gently for the 
neglect which I had evidently shown toward 
my own health. I was in truth sadly changed. 
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consideration, had deferred her visit until near 
the close of my year of mourning. She wished 
to judge of the effect which this long seelusion 
had produced upon my character, and she had 
also another reason, which she did not state, but 
which I was subsequently enabled to appreciate, 

Our necting Was even more saj than we an- 
ticipated. Shocked and alarmed at the change 
which was visible in my whole appearance; at 
my attenuated form, the red spot in my cheek, 
and the bright light in my eye, the warm-heart- 
ed old lady could not conceal her uneasiness ; 
and our first greetings were scarcely over when 
she drew me apart, and pillowing my pale brow 
on her shoulder, began to question me as to the 
cause of my evidently altered health. 

“Be frank with me, Eveleen,” she said; 
“you have some new and pungent sorrow 
gnawing at your heart, which is independent of 
the past. What is it, my poor child ?” 

The flood-gates of my grief opened at once, 
I had hitherto borne my burden in silence; 
not even to Susan had I confided the appreben- 
sion which was sapping my existence; but now 
| I poured forth on the bosom of this inestimable 
i friend all the anguish and humiliation of my 

spirit. 

Lady O'Halloran listened dejected]+, and in 

silence. ‘I might have foreseen,” she said 
| bitterly, “that you still laved this man; but, 
| Eveleen, you must no longer yield to a weak- 
| ness which has become unworthy. I have des 
ferred my arrival here until this late period, in 
| order to await with you the close of your period 
'of exile, and to reclaim you asa guest. You 
| have yet much to endure, but you will not dis- 





The interest which I took in all that passed appoint my hopes; you will struggle to be just 
around me was forced and wearisome; and to yourself; and to avenge your blighted name. 
even while I conscientiously adhered to the I will not ahandon you to yourself until you 
promise which I had myself given, I bitterly felt | have convinced me that you are worthy of the 
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the utter silence and estrangement of Deverenx. 
For a time I consoled myself with the belief 
that the same pledge had been extorted from 
him ; but gradually this idea ceased to satisfy 
me. It was easy to wring such a promise from 
me, for I had no power to withhold it under my 
peculiar circumstances ; but who could compel 
him to so extreme a measure? Was he not the 


trust.” 

I looked up at her in silence; but with be- 
' seeching in my eyes. 
| Yes—perhaps it will be better so—” she 
| murmured as ifunconsciously ; sooner or later 
| the blow must fall, and why not now, when her 
|own fears have partially. prepared her for the 
truth? You must forget this man, poor suf 


master of his own actions, and accountable to no | ferer,” she continued, as she folded me in 
her arms ; “there is a gulf between you which 


one fur his movements? And yet he came not ; 
although long months had elapsed since our 
separation, and that my year of widowhood was 
drawing to a close. 

A strange, vague fear grew upon me. I 
strove resolutely to shake it off, but I could only 
partially succeed; and throughout the long, 
long, weary winter, during the dreary hours of 
iny Inhabitation with Lady Flora, this undetined 
terror, to which I did not dare to give a name, 
grew and strengthened upon me. Not once 
had Lord Otterford alluded to the existence of 
his nephew, during his short and hurried visits ; 
nor had I ventured to utter one inquiry. Of 
wy mother he said litle, and that little was 
discouraging. Satisfied that I had obeyed her 
will, she had ceased even to mention me; and 
when the subject was turced upon her, the cold- 
ness and indifference of her rephes forbade all 
hope of any concession on her part. 

Atlength caine thespring; and with the spring, 
the beloved guests whom I had so long awaited. 
Wady O'Halloran, with her usual far-sighted 


can never be overpassed. This is your last 
trial, and you must receive it in patience and 
humility.” 

* He will not obey their bidding,” I gasped 
out ; “be the difficulties what they may, his af- 
fection will overcome them.” 

“ Eveleen, remember how long he has aban- 
| doned you to sorrow and to doubt.” l 
| ‘He was forbidden, like myself, to seek a 
| meeting—he hoped for brighter days—he trust-' 
| ed in patience, as I have done, to the future.” 

“ Deceive yourself no longer, my poor child. 
In the cruel pride of his heart he has forsaken 
yon—to preserve what he sees fit to call his 
honor, he has left you to the desolation of your 
own spirit. The passion of which he boastec 
could not resist the influence of envenoniet 
tongues ; he had not the moral eourage requ, 
site to enforce either your justification, or ht: 
own—and, in short, Evelecn, you must thin 
him no more.” f 

I made no effort to interrupt these crushin; 
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worls. I listened eagerly, breathlessly, as 
theugh my life hung upon their impert ; and yet 
I did not clearly comprehend their force; and 
Lady O'Halloran had long ceased to speak, while 
I still listened as though I had more to learn, 
and that all I had already heard were subject of 
comparative insignificance. ' 

“« Speak, Eveleen,” at length exclaimed my 
companien, terrified at the silence by which 
her communicatien had been succeeded; “tell 
me that you will forget this weak and werthless 
man.” 

“We forget all in the grave,” I said, as I 
rose calmly frem beside her. “All?! even the 
one hope of a whole existence. And now let 
me leave yeu for a time; I must be alene—to 
aink.” 

“T will accempany you to yeur reem, Eve- 
leen; do net restrain your tears, tbey will relieve 
you.” 

“I have no tears to shed,” I whispered 


_ hoarsely, as I tettered from the apartment upen 


her supperting arm; ‘I have no time fer tears ; 
I must be alone—to think.” 

I was conveyed te my chamber, and laid in 
my bed. A brain-feversupervened. Thesame 
physician who witnessed the agonies of Adela 
now watched over mine; the same dreary still- 
ness reigned throughout the house. Lerd O'Hal- 
loran hastened to remove his wife and child to 
their mere happy home; but his mother lin- 
gered beside what she believed to be my death- 
couch, in order to fulfill her last pledge to her 


ald friend. 


I was net, however, destined te sink under 
my trial. Life was yet too strong within me; 
and after many weeks of danger and delirium, 

| my faculties recovered their balance. To what 
a dreary waking was I condemned! Even the 
wild and fitful visions of my fever had been less 
bitter and exhausting than the crushing memo- 
ries which hovered, like foul spectres of the past, 
about my restless pillow during my convales- 
cence. Hew often did I clese my languid and 
| stiffened eyelids, and pray to die—to die as 
_ Adela had dene, and to be at rest. But even 
| as that impieus wish rese within me, the low- 
| voiced breath ef prayer murmured beside my 
| bed; and the ministering angel who knew the 
| struggle that was going on within me, recalled 
me to calmer and more holy thoughts. 
| Slowly and painfully I was restored to health, 
| but I was no longer what I had been. The 
chastening hand which had been laid heavily 
upon me in mercy, had sebered down the effer- 
| vescence of my nature, and made me a new 
being. Humble, ebedient, and submissive, I 
' offered no opposition to the will of those about 
i me; and when my strength was sufficiently re- 
, 8tored to admit of the arrangement, I passively 
| suffered myself to be removed from Glenfillan, 
and conducted by easy stages to the home of 
| my unwearying friend, under her protection and 
| that af Lord Otterford. 
| I remained for months beneath her hospitable 
| roof; and, could I have blotted out the memery 
| of the past, nothing would have been wanting to 
my happiness ; but the arrow had been driven 
heme; and I had not strength to wrench it out. 
I knew that my fair fame was blighted—that 
| My mether had abandoned me—and that the 
eam of my life was over. Devereux had be- 
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ceme a husband. His bride was young, and 
beautiful, and wealthy as I had been; but upon 
her the breath of calumny had never rested— 
his henor was secure from taint! This was in- 
deed a bitter pang, but it was the last. Thence- 
forward I acquired courage to look steadfastly at 
my position, and my resolve was taken. 

“I will purchase Rooksley from Lady Made- 
laine,” I said, in reply to an inquiry from my 
hostess. ‘ She will cede it to me without diffi- 
culty, for she has ne associations with the place 
which she can desire to retain. ‘There I shall 
not be quite desolate ; for your society and that 
of the goed recter will reconcile ine to myself, 
and teach me to forget the height from which I 
have fallen. I have no longer anything in com- 
men With the happy and the presperous; but I 
may still solace the suffering and the needy. You 
alone will net misjudge me; and I shall require 
all your suppert te enable me to endure the long 
years of life which are spread out before me.” 

‘Speak not so despondingly, my dear Eve- 
leen,” replied my listener; ‘* time will do much ; 
you are still in the first bleom of womanhood ; 
and may yet have long years of happiness before 
you, both as a wife and a mother.” 

« Never!” I said emphatically. ‘No man 
shall take scorn and reproach te his bosom 
through my means; nor, after my past experi- 
ence, do I anticipate that, even had I formed a 
different resolution, an individual could be found 
so generous te me, and se unjust to himself. 
No, my kind friend, I have forever done with 
vague and dreamy visiens. Society has reject- 
ed me, and I bew beneath its fiat, however I 
may question its equity. There is much to do 
at Rooksley ; much misery to alleviate; much 
ignorance te instruct. May I, in my character 
of a monitress, learn te practice the lessens 
which I shall endeaver to enforce.” 

Convinced of my sincerity, Lady O’Halloran 
enceuraged me by her apprebation; and soon 
my return to Rooksley was arranged and accom 
plished ; nor was it long ere the veice of glad- 
ness and revel was once more heard within its 
walls ; for shortly after my establishment, Susan 
was united to the husband of her cheice; and 
the event was productive of no regret te myself, 
as I retained her bridegroom in my service. 

I had judged cerrectly in believing that my 
mother would offer no obstacle to my purchase 
ofthe preperty. Aware that it must revert to 
me at her death, and satisfied that so long as I 
remained in that retirement, I should not cross 
her own path, she exerted her energies to ex- 
pedite the transfer; and in a shorter time than 
I had dared to hope, I found myself mistress of 
the coveted demain. 

And new, what mere have I to add? Who 
cannot appreciate the tedium, the regrets, and 
the despair of such a waste of life? Ten, twen- 
ty weary years passed over me; aud those whe 
looked upon me weuld have deciared me happy 
—but I was not so. Feverishly impatient to 
create new interests and new ties, I entered upon 
the duties and privileges of my new position 
with an uncalculating and reckless profusion 
both of energy and outlay, which called forth 
the expestulatiens of Lady O'Halloran, and ex- 
cited the astonishment of Dr. James. ‘The pau- 
pers in the almshouses built by my mother had 
increased pensions; and the children in her 
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school were newly clothed the old church 
was cleaned anu beautified ; cottages were .evel- 
ed and rebuilt: the idle waze employed; the 
sick tended, and the aged placed beyond the 
reach of want. Many, in the gratitude of their 
hearts, spuxe of me as a saint, but they could 
not look beneath the surface. There were times 
when I was impatient and irritable under my 
misfortunes ; and asked myself why 1 was thus 
called upon to suffer, when the errors of so 
many others were tolerated, without cither ex- 
piation or reproach. In those hours the tears 
which I shed beside the bed of pain, or with 
which I listened to the tale of sorrow, did not 
flow unreservedly for the sufferer whom I was 
there to soothe; they were wept also for my- 
self; nor did the words of heavenly consolation 
Which I had learned to utter always reach my 
heart. That rebellious heart was yet an alien 
to its own peace. 

I struggled, however, in ‘my better moments, 
to attain to a more wholesome and a more fitting 
frame of mind; but I had much, indeed, to 
learn, and still more to unlearn. No one could 
with impunity pass through the ordeal to which 
I had been subjected by my ill-regulated pas- 
sions; and thus, even when I endeavored to 
press forward, I frequently fainted by the way. 

In the midst of these conflicting feelings, I 
was summoned to the sick-bed of my more than 
mother ; and with my heart torn by fear and 
misgiving I hastened to her side. How unlike 
was her period of suffering to that through 
which I had so lately passed! There was no 
remorse here to strew the pillow with thorns— 
no disgrace to cast a gloum over the atmosphere 
—no abandonment to make the Sinking spirit 
shriek out in its desolation. All was calm, peace- 
ful and full of hope; and the blessing which 
she oreathed, with her dying hand pressed hea- 
vily upon my head, rose as a sweet incense. to 
heaven, and allowed what it offered. 

Still I lived on; and I did good; for it is a 
merciful as well as a marvelous dispensation 
that the faults ofthe erring are sometimes made 
to minister to the happiness of those who suf- 
fer; and soit was with me. I imparted the joy 
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which I could no longer feel ; I carried with me 
the consolation of which I myself despaired; 
and it was not until time had touched me with 
a gentle but a certain hand, that I began to con- 
sider the “ast in its true colors. 

More man once my faded beauty or my known 
wealth weuld have enabled me to risk a new 
vente on the stormy waves of that world by 
which my very existence had been forgotten; 
but I no longer aspired to its suffrages ; nor did 
I care to peril my present peace for the uncer- 
tain tenure of any eavhly affection. 





The commencement of my narrative will suf 
fice to prove, that I have long been reconciled 
to my lot. Childless, widowed, and an orphan 
I am not, nevertheless, left desolate in my ok 
age. On the death of my mother, which was 
occasioned by a cold taken on quitting a heated 
room in a costume ill-suited to any violent tran- 
sition of atmosphere, and which was too sude 
den ta enable me to offer her my last duty asa 
child, Lord Otterford hastened at my request to 
pass his period of mourning at Rooksley. He 
was rapidly becoming an old man; he had 
ceased ‘to value society ; and had few .wants 
save those which are rfecessary to a well-fur- 
nished table; and thus, as we had no vow of 
abstinence at my hermitage, it will be readily © 
understood that I prevailed upon him, without 
much difficulty, to become my permanent com- 
panion. His games at chess with Dr. James. 
are interminable; and I might, perhaps, sume- 
times find them tedious, were my solitude not 
enlivened by the frequent presence of Mary 
O'Halloran, who was in infancy the solace ot 
my sorrow, and who is in her beautiful and 
blooming girlhood the charm of‘my old age. My 
worthy neighbors at the Hall insist that she 
bears a striking resemblance to what I must 
once have been; and my father-in-law, whose 
eyes are dimmed by time, and whose percep- 
tions are somewhat blunted by his habits ol 
self-indulgence, eagerly ratifies their verdict. 

May she have a better fate! She is my 
adopted heiress, and the hope of my waning 
life. i 


END. 
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CHAPTER I. Very beautiful, in truth, was the fico thus 
lifted to his, although the freshness of girlhood 
A FAMILY GROUP, had evidently passed away to give place to the 


rich loveliness of that next phase of female at- 
“Or course, Miss Trevanion—of course it] traction, when every charm is ripened into full 
must be as you see fit to decide ;” said astately | perfection ; and the mind impresses a new pow- 
‘old gentleman, with snow-white hair, heavy |er, unknown to mere thouglitless, unreflecting 
black eyebrows, and a countenance which, al-| youth. Miss Trevanion had attained her twen- 
ithough decidedly handsome, betokened alike | ty-sixth year; her intellect was fully developed ; 
ihaughtiness and obstinacy; “Iam naturally as; and a shade of her father’s firmness gave ad- 
well aware as yourself, that you have long passed | ditional expression to the large dark eyes and 
the age when I possessed a legal right to con- lofty brow, from which the raven hair was 
rol yoa; and I can easily comprehend that|swept back in rich and massy folds. While 
ou presume upon your position, as an only | Mrs. Trevanion crouched and cowered before 
hild, to brave my wishes Beware, however, | the displeasure of her lord, his daughter stood 
efore it is too late; for none—mark me well! erect. As she had said, the happiness of her 
none have ever done so with impinity since | whole life (according to her own view of the 
the commencement of my career. If you doubt | case) was at stake; and she was evidently pre- 
this fact, you have only to inquire of your pared to maintain her legitimate position to the 
mother.” , utmost. 
| “Oh?! pray, Mr. Trevanion ;” expostulated a| “ You know, Ida, that I can not brook oppo- 
nervous voice, issuing from amid a mass of | sition”—was tho next evasive remark of the 
stly shawls, and from the depths of a loung- old gentleman. 
ng chair; “let no appeal be madeto me. Itis| “Nor do I ever seck to offer any, as you are 
ad enough to have my quiet disturbed by this well aware, sir, when the point to be contest- 
tereation between you and Ida, without being | ed is of slight importance; but on this ocea- 
equired to interfere in it.” sion —” 

* Altercation, madam! What do you under-| ‘Well, Miss Trevanion, on this occasion ? 
tand hy the word altercation? You surely | Where are your rational reasons for such ill- 

n not comprehend its significance. There can timed rebellion? You are ambitious, indeed, 
a no altercation between a father and his child. | if a peer of tho realm will not satisfy your 
he bare idea of such a thing is preposterous!” | vanity.” f 

“Well, perhaps it is Substitute any other| The beauty shrugged her shoulders. 
term you please. It is quite indifferent to me.” | “I should not ask so much.” 

And the complicated mass of drapery quivered| “IIa! I understand;” thundered Mr. Tre- 
‘or an instant, and then became once more mo- | vanion, hurriedly resuming his walk; “you are 
ionless. in love—You! A rare jest, truly, but a dan- 

“Idiot! woman!” muttered the head of the | gerous one. Have I not warned you from your 
lamily, as he paced slowly across the floor; then | girlhood to avoid all follies of that nature until 
bnce more pausing before his daughter, who | they had received my sanction {” 
tood partially supported by a table on which “You have.” 
ier hand rested, he continued more audibly:—j| ‘‘And how have you obeyed my com- 
‘You see, Miss Trevanion, that you must not | mauds ?” 
taleulate upon the powerful protection of your| “As a woman ever does, until her heart 
nother. She disclaims all interference, and she teaches her that she is a free agent. I scorn 
8 right; it coud have done no good, and it | all subterfuge. Iad you addressed mo in an- 
night have done much evil” There was an | other tone, J might have regretted that it was 
gly sneer about the corners of his mouth as he | not in my power to fulfill your wishes. As it 
pok“, « it it was unperceived by the young | is—” 
ady, who had, from the commencement of the | “Pray, proceed, Miss Treyanion—pray, pro- 
iscussion, kept her eyes riveted upon a book ceed.” 

f engravings which lay open near her. “You havo spared me that regret, sir.” 

“I trust that I requiro no protection, when I) “Hal Indeed! Well, then, listen to me. 
enture to urge the happiness of my future lifo | You are our only child—my only child—but 
n my own father ;” was the calm rejoinder of | that fact shall avail you little, if you thus reso- 
ne lofty beauty, who scemed as resolute of | lutely thwart my views. My uncle has a son. 
vill as her parent; and, as sle spoke, her |I hate them both, as you well know, and I have 
teady gaze, for the first time, rested upon his) cause to do so; but, sooner than that my wealth 
ushed and angry countenance, should go to enrich the pauper whom you have 
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“chosen to accept as a suitor, that boy, detested 
as he is, shall be my heir.” 

A deep flush mantled on the cheek of his 
listener for a moment, but it faded as suddenly 
as it had risen, and she stood calm and unmoved 
a3 before. 

*Yes;" pursued Mr. Trevanion passionately : 
“you do not require to be told to-day how bit- 
terly I have, through life, resented the arrogance 
of my more fortunate relatives. How, the son 
of a younger son, I was insulted by the grudg- 
ing offers of assistanee which were to be doled 
out to me, in order to secure, at least, the means 
of existence to a poor rclation—a birth on board 
an Indiaman, or the honor of earrying the colors 
in a regiment of foot—with full powers to make 
my own way when I was thus generously start- 
ed in life. Law, Physic, or Divinity, were too 
costly to be thought of; they required previous 
training; and education involved expense. You 
know, also, how I disdained such pitiful assist- 
ance, and threw myself into ecommerce, in 
order to attain independence by my own unas- 
sisted efforts.” 

“And you acted nobly !” was the murmured 
rejoinder. 

“Thank you; it is at least consolatory that 
T have earnod the approval of my own child; of 
the daughter, who, as I once hoped and believed, 
would have been enriched by my degradatiou 
—for that, as I have never forgotten, was the 
term applied by my aristocratie kinsman to my 
resolve to suffice to myself—but as you, Miss 
Trevanion, have willed it otherwise, I here 
solemnly declare, that should you obstinately 
adhere to your present insane project, I will 
leave all that I possess to Sir Jasper’s son, and 
heir.” 

“In that case, sir;” said the lady steadily ; 
“I must follow your example, and endeavor to 
suffice to myself.” 

“ Be it so. Then you resolutely „efuse to ae- 
ecpt the hand of Lord Downmere ?” 

t I do.” 

“You had better take time to refleet.” 

“The question requires no reflection. I can 
not sacrifice myself to the mere empty vanity 
of rank.” 

“You prefer beggary?” 

“ Decidedly—with a husband, whom I could 
respect.” 

“You have more taste for the cotton gown 
of a pauper than the coronet of a countess ?” 

“ Beyond all doubt—if I ean wear it with 
more honor to myself.” r 

“Ha!” groaned the irritated father; “this 
comes of an ill-assorted union—Tho mother’s 
blood! The mother’s blood |” 

“Now really, Mr. Trevanion;” exelaimeå 
the nervous voice of the closcly-enveloped 
figuro in the lounging ehair; “you have no 
right to blame me for Ida’s obstinacy; I am 
sure that Iam as angry with her as you ean 
be, for her folly in refusing the poor dear Earl; 
and, therefore, it is not generous in you to re- 
mind me that my father was only a merchant; 
for you well know that without his gold —” 

‘Silence, madam!” shouted the exasperated 
man; “are you, too, about to lecture me? Is 
it not enough that Miss Trevanion presumes to 
oppose her will to mine, without your foreing 
upon mo the unpalatable fact that I found it 


expedient to further my fortunes by marrying 
your father’s daughter?” 

“Tam sure, Mr. Trevanion—” 

“You are sure of nothing, madam; how can | 
you be so, when even Jam thwarted and baffled | 
at every turn? Be satisfied. I have bestowed | 
on you one of the oldest, if not precisely one 
of the noblest, names in England: but still 1) 
can not expect that you should feel as I do, the 
disgraee which this disobedient girl desires to 
bring upon a proud and ancient family.” 

“You might allow me to speak,” whimpered 
the weak and trembling woman. 

“ You might speak till doomsday, were yor 
likely to do so to any purpose;” was the con- , | 
ciliating reply; ‘“ but I am now talking seriously 
to your daughter, and your idle interference is 
mistimed.” 

“Permit me to replace your eushion, mam- | 
ma ;” said Miss Trevanion, as she observed that, 
in her agitation, her mother had sunk helplessly 
back in an uncomfortable position; but her at- 
tention was declined. The querulous woman . 
waved her away with a repulsive gesture, ag | 
she impatiently murmured: “Itisall yourown | 
fault. Why do you not marry Lord*Down- | 
mere, and put an end to this disagreeable dis- 
pute? Iam sure I only wish that I had been , 
so liv..y as to—. Well, well, it is no use to 
talk of that uow; but pray let there be au end 
of all this.” : 

Miss Trevanion turned away; there wasa 
strange expression of blended contempt and 
pity on her proud lip; but she made no reply. © 

The persons whom we have thus unceremo- ' 
niously introdueed to the reader, were, although — 
so elosely connected, as ill-suited to each other 
as it was well possible for three human beingsto , 
be. Mr. Trevanion, the only son of a younger 
brother—who had in early life and before he 
had adopted any settled profession, been so 
imprudent as to elope with the penniless 
daughter of an Irish peer, and to drag on a 
dependent and aimless existenee under the 
roof of his more fortunate brother, the four- 
teenth baronet—was early left an orphan, his 
mother having died in giving him birth; while 
her husband only lived to see him reach his’ 
twelfth year. Accustomed, from his earliest 
infancy, to know himself rather tolerated than 
loved, by his austere uncle, the unfortunate boy. 
young as he was, felt all the importance of his 
loss. In his eares and sorrows, that weak bu’ 
affectionate father had been his refuge—in hit’ 
pastimes, his tutor and his playmate—and as he 
followed him to the family vault, where he wa 
laid to rest with the pomp and pageantry 
deemed necessary by Sir Jasper to the dignity 
of the name he bore, the desolate orphan was a. 
once aware that all the love of whieh he ba; 
hitherto been the object throughout the whol 
of his brief existence, was buried in the gray 
of his last parent. 

. It was a frightful moment, and a painft 
conviction for the boy; it robbed his mind © 
its freshness, and his heart of his youth. Onc 
lle glaneed up into the face of his dreade 
uncle, but his eye suddenly fell, as in the ster 
countenanee which was half averted from hin’ 
he read neither sympathy nor grief. Sir Jaspi 
looked, indeed, like a man earved in stont 
and tho imperturbablo composure of his fo l 
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tures appeared to mock tho mourning cloak in 
which he was enveloped. There was no on- 
couragement in that marble face; and the 
glance of the orphan returned to fasten, with 


even more avidity than before, upon the coffin 
beside him. ` 

On his way to the church, even the presence of 
his stern relative had failed to moderate his grief, 
and he had wept as the young ever weep, with 
all the violence of despair; but, as the remaius 
of his fond father were lowered out of his sight, 
achange came over his spirit which was des- 
tined to influence his character through life. 
When he turned to leave the spot where all his 
affections lay buricd, and resumed his place 


beside Sir Jasper in the mourning coach—his | 


eyes were as dry as though they had never 
known a tear, and a deep color was burning on 
his cheeks. A word of kindness, the merest 
approach to a caress, might have melted the 
rising bitterness, and crushed the demon that 
was tugging at his heart; but these were not 
| vouchsafed. The baronct sat coldly and mag- 
| nificently silent; and the homeward drive was 
| performed without tho interchange of a single 
| sentence, 

When they reached the Hall, its master 
| alighted, and immediately shut himself into his 
| study; while the bereaved boy, totally over- 

looked even by the menials about him, in his 
turn retreated to his solitary room, there to 
| brood alike over the past, the present, and, 
| it may even be, the future. Ile had heard his 
| uncle, by the death-bed of his last parent, 
| pledge himself not to desert the orphan about to 
| be confided to his compassion; but he remem- 
| bered with a burning and indignant heart, how 
tardily and grudgingly that promise had been 
extorted by the supplications of the dying man. 
| Ife strove to reeall one demonstration of interest 
| or regard toward himself, displayed by his en- 
| forced guardian from bis childhood to that very 
| hour; but he strove in vain. The motherless 
infant, the child of tears, who drew his first 
sustenance from the breast of a stranger, had 
| failed to awaken one feeling of commisseration 
or sympathy in the heart of Sir Jasper Tre- 
vanion. The baronet had tolerated his brother, 
| not only because his own credit in the eyes of 
his fellow-men forbade that he should suffer 





that brother to starve; but also because his. 


very imprudence had never tempted him to 
tarnish the dignity of his family. Iis marriage 


jhad been an act of reckless folly, almost | 


| amounting to madness, in tho eyes of the for- 
i tunate possessor of twelve thousand a year, 
| bnt still it had entailed no disgrace upon his 
jname; and it was at least satisfactory to be 
) able to present a Lady Catherine Trevanion, to 
| the neighboring squirearchy ; a circumstance to 
which may probably be attributed the fact 
| that, instead of settling a sufficient income upon 
his less well-portioned brother, which might 
have enabled him to choose his own place of 
residence, and to enjoy the modest comforts of 
his own home, Sir Jasper insisted that the 
helpless couplo should reside under his roof ; 
and accompanied the expression of his will by 
a declaration that, should they decline to do 80, 
no further assistance necd be anticipated from 
| himself. = 
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Mr. Trevanion and his pretty, silly bride, bee 
came the inmates of tlo paternal mansion; 
where, as already stated, Sir Jasper had, even 
after the death of the Lady Kathcrine, tolerated 
his brother, partly from duty, a.d still more, 
! perhaps, from habit; bunt the boy had been 
from the first moment of his existeuce, odious 
to the selfish and cold-hearted baronet. In the 
first place his birth had eaused the death of his 
mother, whose lively absurdities, and buoyant 
spirits, had served to enliven tho previous 
stately dulness of tho old Hall; while, super- 
added to this privation (for the presence and 
companionship of the lively lady had become 
necessary to the comfort of tho saturnine man), 
a lurking jealousy nestled at his heart. He— 
| the representative of his family—was childless; 
while his brother—his penniless and dependent 
brother, to whom his will was law, and his 
protection existence—had given an heir to the 
house of which he was himself the head; while 
he had not even yet encountered a woman 
worthy, in his opinion, to share his fortunes, 
And thus the boy had grown up beside him, 
unloved; an object of aversion and avoidance. 
And the lad knew and felt this, although he 
was unable to fathom its cause. Ho remem- 
bered that he had never been addressed by his 
uncle, savo in reproof; that his childish ca- 
resses had been repulsed, and his boyish errors 
visited with merciless chastisement; and bit- 
terly did he writhe beneath the consciousness 
that he was now hopelessly dependent upon 
| one whom he both disliked and feared. 

“What will become of me!” groaned the vn- 
happy orphan, as he-paced, alone and unheed- 
ed, the floor of his little chamber; ‘ Why coul 1 
I not have died with my father? Who, in this 
wide desolate world, cares for me now ?” 

Well might he ask himself the dreary ques- 
tion. 

It was late in the evening b-foro any one ap- 
peared to have remembered his existence; and 
then he was summoned by a servant to the 
housekeeper’s room, in which he was accus- 
tomed to take his repasts; but his heart was 








| too full; he required no food; and he said so 


quietly and briefly. 





“Nonsense, Master Hubert ;” was the retort 
of the messenger: “be a man and make up 
your mind to what can’t be mended. Fasting 
won’t bring back the dead.” 

‘'T know it;” said the boy; “nor tears; and 
therefore I havo eeased to shed them.” 

“That is reasonable at all events,” replied 
the man; “so come down at onco, if you don’t 
wish to catch a scolding from Mrs. Pearson, for 
making her wait.” 

‘She need not wait;” said Ilubert; “I rc- 
quire nothing more to-night.” 

And he no sooner found himself onco moro 
alone, than ho flung himself upon his bed, and 
resumed his musings. 

For an entire month the orphan nevor once 
met his unclo; nor, in so far as he could ascer- 
tain from tho attendants, had Sir Jasper even 
pronounced his name, or alluded to his exist- 
ence.,; Ile was no longer directed to meet the 
curate, who had hitherto officiated as his tntor, 
in the breakfast-room, when it was vacated by 


jhis uncle; no longer occupied by daily task- 


Such were the circumstances under which Í work; but was left at perfect liberty to spend > 
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day after day according to his own caprice.; and it is immutable. Go and make your pre- 
And that caprice was a strange one in so young | parations, whatever they may be; our inter- 
a boy; for, shunning the bright sunshine, and | view is at an end.” 
the wholesome avocations of his age, his hours; The orphan needed no second bidding; with 
were passed cither in the dark recesses of the | a silent bow he left tho room; but as he slowly 
dense wood which formed the western bound- traversed the gallery which led from his uncle's 
ary of the Trevanion property, or in the gothic | apartments, his clinched hands and heaving 
picture-gullery, among the grim portraits of his | chest proclaimed the smpest within: His boy- 
ancestors. hood was now wholly swept away; the elas- 
One by one he paused before them, and gazed | ticity of his spirit was crushed; he had begun 
upon each, as intently as though the happiness „his wrestle with the realities of tho world; and 
of his futuro life depended upon his accurate | a dark, hard feeling, to which his tender ‘age 
knowledge of every separato feature; but, more | should have been a stranger, was working with- 
than all, he studied the female portraits—from | in him. 





the stiff and stately dame of far-off centuries —_—- 

to the courtly and sylphie figure of his own 

mother. While thus engaged, the brow of the CHAPTER IL 

silent boy would occasionally flush, and his eye 

kindle, as he remembered that he, too, was a UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


Trevanion; but the paroxysm of excitement 
never lasted long, and he soon sank back into} THE schoo’ to which Hubert Trevanion was 
his habitual gloom, conducted by his uncle’s serving-man, was by li 
Thus had tho month goné by; and, in that, no means calculated to inspire any regret on | 
brief interval, the orphan, abandoned thus abso- | the boy’s part, at his abrupt exodus from his) 
lutely to himself, had ceased to pine either for | inhospitable home; nor had Sir Jasper neg-' 
sympathy or companionship. He came and | lected to provide him with a wardrobe suitable | ì 
went like one obeying the impulse of a dream; | to his station in life. There had been no leave- | 
Joyless, tearless, and alone. But he was to-be | taking, it is true, between him and his nephew, | 
no longer permitted to indulgo in this negative | but this omission was grateful to the orphan, 
happiness; for at the termination of the period | who had few thanks, and less affection to offer © 
named, he was suddenly summoned to the pres- | to his repelling kinsman ; and yet, nevertheless, - 
ence of his uncle, and he obeyed the command | as he saw his conductor on his return to the 
without the quickening of a single pulse. What | Hall, disappear at the end of the poplar ave- 
had he to fear, or to lose? nue which formed the approach to the house, © 
“Come in, sir, and close the door behind | his heart sank within him, at the conviction : 
you ;” was the greeting he received ; and he had | that he stood alone among strangers, with whom . 
no sooner obeyed the order, than the baronet | ho had neither feeling nor sympathy in come ; 
pursued in astern tone: ‘You are now of an| mon. He was, however, soon aroused from the , 
age to understand that you can not spend your | somber reverie into which he had fillen by the 
life in idleness, wandering like a poacher about | voice of Dr. Birchmore, the principal of the es- 
the woods; or dawdling, like a gaping girl, | tablishment, by whom he was led into the re- 
through tho galleries of the Hall. Moreover, | fectory where his future companions were as- | 
your presence here must cre long be importu-| sembled at supper, and where his own place 
nate, as you will one day comprehend. I sup-} was assigned to him. 
ported your father in his usclessness, because| The personal beauty of the boy had inter- 
he was my brother; but you have no such claim | ested the feelings of the worthy Doctor who 
on my forbearance. Nevertheless, as I made | was, moreover, not insensible to the credit. 
to him-a promise that I would not abandon you, | which his academy would derive from the cir-: 
I have no intention to falsify my word; and I | cumstance of his numbering among his pupils 
have accordingly sent for you to state that you | the nephew and ward of one of the oldest baron- 
will, three days hence, be accompanied by one | ets in England; and it was accordingly with: 
of my servants to the North, where you will] the greatest gentleness and indulgence, that he 
remain four years in a school which I have se- | commenced his investigation of the progress of 
lected, in order to complete your education. | his previous studies. That the.result was far 
At tho termination of that peried, you will bo} from satisfactory, will readily be surmised, 8¢ 
—or ought to be—competent to uphold with | long atime having elapsed since the lad hac 
credit to yourself the honor of tho name you | opened a book, or even bestowed a thought’ 
bear—an lionor, young sir, which saved your | upon the lessons of the reverend divine who hac 
father from beggary—cither in the army or| formerly been his preceptor at the Hall; but” 
navy; and I give you your choice of cither| despite the disappointment which this circum, | 
profession.” stance induced in the breast of the astonishec 
“I object to both,” was the sturdy reply. pedagogue, he was encouraged by the eviden; 
“You object!” echoed the baronct, startled | intelligence of his young pupil, and his volun’ 
into something like emotion by so unlooked-for | tary assurance that no application should b 
arejoinder; “ you—a boy of barcly twelve years | wanting on his own part, to retrieve the los 

























of age—tell mo that you shall oppose my pleas- | time. mn) 

ure. I say, Hubert Trevanion, that I will be Nor was it; for Hubert Trevanion had 4 

obeyed.” least arrived at the valuable knowledge thai — 
The lad remained silent. without education, he could never achieve th’ 


“You do well, sir;” pursued tho angry | independence for which he yearned; and er 
voico; “not to repeat your rebellion. But] long his assiduity and talent became the pror 
eenough of this. You have heard my decision, | erb of the school Still ho was not popula: 
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as his silent and somewhat sullen habits dis- 
gusted his playmates; nor was it until he had 
excited a host of enemies, and fought his way 
manfully through the school, reckless alike of 
the age or strength of his opponents, that he 
succeeded in enforcing the respect of those to 
whom he had refused alike companionship and 
regard, This accomplished, he was allowed to 
indulge his own tastes and pursuits in peace; 
“the baronet,” as he was sneeringly designated 
by tho little community, ceasing by degrees to 
excite either curiosity or anger; and while 
peals of laughter and shouts of merriment re- 
sounded from the playground, he strolied alone 
and unheeded under the trees by which it was 


- bounded, or flung himself down in some shady 
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nook to study and reflect at ease. 

Thus he made no friends, nor did he need 
them; and for all companionship he sought only 
the society of the ushers, three of whom being 
foreigners, he rapidly acquired the modern lan- 
guages, and a certain acquaintance with the 
habits and feelings of other countries. And 
so the four years wore on. As, during the va- 
cations, he was the only pupil left at the estab- 
lishment, the portly doctor and his precise but 
kind-hearted wife, in their turn abandoned the 
classic shade of their academic home, in order 
to visit their respective families; and Hubert 
Trevanion was, to his infinite gratification, con- 
signed to the sole guardianship of the German 
master, who, being as friendless as himself, had 
known no other home than that of Dr. Birch- 
more for many long and laborious years. 

Simple and sincere, Herr Hauffman was as 
very a child in heart as the youngest of his 
class; but he was, nevertheless, a man of deep 
and varied information, and possessed of con- 
siderable skill in imparting the knowledge he 
had acquired. No companion could, there- 
fore, have been more acceptable to the self 
centered and eager Hubert, who, while his 
more fortunate comrades were reveling in 
the delights of family ties and paternal indulg- 
enee, was storing his mind hour by hour, and 
feeling his intellect expand without almost an 
effort. 

How brief appeared to him those weeks of 
tranquil and undisturbed existence! and how 
heartily did he sympathize in the regrets ex- 
pressed by his fellow pupils on their return to 
their old toils, and their old duties; for then, 
once more, he too was compelled to resume the 
monotonous routine of the classes, and to spend 
hours poring over the more abstruse branches 
of education for which he had no taste, and in 
which he felt no interest. The dead languages, 
the Latin verses, and the dull lore of buried 
ages, so dear to the scholar, and so soon to be 
forgotten by the busy, active, ambitious citizen 
of the day, were alike wearisome to him; the 
mind of the boy had already foreshadowed the 
future career of the man; and, while he grasp- 
ed at every species of knowledge which might 
tend to his advancement in society, he gave 
but reluctant attention to that which could only 
be profitable in the closet. 

Thus, when he at length terminated his 
scholastic career, Hubert Trevanion was de- 
clared to bo the most accomplished linguist and, 
the best mathematician who had ever quitted 
the establishment; while it was with regret 


that tho principal found himself compelled to 
temper his approbation by the admission that 
ho was, on the other hand, very deficient in 
that classic lore, so essential, as the Doetor sen- . 
tentiously observed, to the elevated station in 
life which he would soon be called. upon to fill. 
On the whole, however, tho indulgent peda- 
gogue confessed himself proud of his pupil; 
while the gentlo and kind-hearted Herr Hautl- 
man parted from him with tears of unfeigned 
regret. : 

On his arrival at the Hall, the orphan at once 
discovered the motive which had impelled his 
uncle to declare that his residence there had 
ceased to be desirable; when, as he crossed 
the threshold of the drawing-room, he saw a 
lady seated in the deep bay of the western 
window, busily engaged at a tapestry frame, 
while three spaniels were lying upon their 
several cushions near her chair; who no soon- 
er, however, became aware of his presence than 
they rushed upon him open-mouthed, as if to 
resent his intrusion, 

‘For shame, Flora; be quiet, Dash; come 
here instantly, Fido;” expostulated their mis- 
tress, as the tall, handsome Jad calmly made 
his way toward her, regardless of the uproar; 
“T am really ashamed of youl Do not be 
afraid, Mr. Hubert; the dear pets never bite, 
it is merely noise.” 

“Iam by no means alarmed, madam,” was 
the quiet reply; ‘and am sorry that I have 
been the innoéent cause of creating such a dis- 
turbance, by intruding myself upon you so 
abruptly; but I am informed that I should 
find Sir Jasper Trevanion in this apartment.” 

‘Sir Jasper,” rejoined the lady, without ris- 
ing from her seat, “is, I believe, in the library 
—Flora, leave those wools alone; you will 
choko yourself, darling. Do you particu- 
larly wish to see Sir Jasper, Mr. Hubert ?— 
or can I communicate to him what you desire 
to say ?” 

‘““As you please, madam,” said the orphan, 
bitterly; “I merely intended to*inform him 
that, according to his orders, I have returned 
to Trevanion Hall.” 

“In that case, he need not bo disturbed, as 
that is a matter ef course. You will, I believe, 
find your old room prepared for you; at least, 
I gave orders to that effect to my house- 
keeper.” 

“Tam obliged to you, madam, and shall at 
once avail myself of your attention.” 

“But, before you leave me, Mr. Hubert, it 
will be as well to mention that henceforth, 
whatever you may require, you must apply to 
myself. I have undertaken to relieve Sir Jas- 
per from all unnecessary trouble and exertion; 
and it will therefore be quite useless to make 
any appeal to him.” 

“I have no inclination to do so, madam.” 

“You are right, for it would be of no avail; 
and now that we understand each other, I will 
not detain you longer.” A cold bend of the 
head, and a glance toward the door of the 
apartment, followed her words; and amid 
another storm of yelping and barking, Hu- 
bert withdrew from the presenco of his uew 
aunt. 

A marvelous change had indeed come over 
the old Hall. The man of marble had become 
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plastic as wax beneath the firm and determined 
will of a stronger mind than his own. The 
arrogant head was bowed; the haughty spirit 
lowered. 

Within six months of his brother’s death, 
Sir Jasper Trevanion had married the wealthy 
widow of an Indian Nabob, who had returned 


—and you see what has come of it. Here is 
my lady, three years a wife, and not yet a 
mother; nor ever likely to be, it’s my notion 
There’s no end to her money, they say ; but it’s 
little good it is to us while Sir Jasper has not 
the handling of it. However, as I have heard 
that she has no relations that she eares to own, 


to England, with a colossal fortune, and an ex- | because she doesn’t dare to introduce them to 


hausted constitution, only to die and make | 


way for his successor. Lady Trevanion had 
been a beauty, and was still a fine woman; 
but the long habit of command had rendered 





her new connections, it may one day be yours, 
and you may be a great man yet.” 

“Without her help, I trust, my good Pear- 
son,” replied the boy, as the blood mantled 


her imperious, self-willed, and despotic; while | over his brow. 


the consciousness of her enormous wealth had 


“ With all my heart: without her help, till 


indued her with an arrogance which would | she sees and feels that you do not need it, and 
have sat ungracefully even upon a duchess, | then it will be given less grudgingly ; but until 
and which the remembrance of her obscure | that day comes, it is weary work here, Master 


origin (for the well-dowered bride of the high- 
born Sir Jasper could not trace back her lineage 
beyond the last generation), bad altogether 
failed to diminish. The cold and haughty rep- 
resentative of the Trevanions had been dazzled 
by her magnificence, and captivated by her 
person; while the lady herself, with that yearn- 
iyg for a title which is one of the most potent 
weaknesses of a vulgar mind, after some hesi- 
tation, had consented to bestow herself and 
rupees upon the man whose greatest pride 
had hitherto centered upon the antiquity of his 
race. 

Pompous was the display made at the mar- 
riage. The country journals had appropriated 
whole columns to the display of the magnifi- 
cent rejoicings consequent upon the event. All 
the county had left cards at the Hall; and all 
the gossips had been busy with the diamonds 
and eashmeres of the bride ; but it was not long 
ere the baronet himself diseovered that the rod 
by whieh he was heneeforth to be ruled, how- 
ever thickly gilded, was not the less a rod of 
iron The man of marble had found a mate of 
steel; the contest was an unequal one; for 
while the nature of the husband was too haugh- 
ty for contention, that of the wife was too over- 
bearing for concession; and thus, by the time 
that the happy couple were thoroughly estab- 
lished under their own roof, the question of 
supremaey was decided ; and Lady Trevanion, 
whose accumulated thousands remained under 
her exelusive eontrol, reigned undisputed mis- 
tress of the establishment ` 

All these circumstances wero soon made 
known to Hubert by the indignant Mrs. Pear- 
son; who, aceustomed for half a life-time to 
the lofty carelessness of her aristocratic mas- 
ter, and the negative rule of the trifling Lady 
Katherine (whom, in imitation of Sir Jasper, 
she reverenced for her high birth), eould ill 
brook the uneompromising sway of the new 
mistress of the mansion; “A nobody ;” as she 
ete Uy declared; “whose name would 
never have been seen in print had she not east 
her spell over the proudest race in the land. 
However, Master Hubert,’ she continued ex- 
ultingly, “it is ofly for a time, and you must 
have patienee; you will be Sir Hubert Treva- 
nion yet, as all the old servants hope and de- 
sire. You have good blood in you on both 
sides; and what should be, will be. Your un- 
ale, r dear man! married for an heir—he 
bad better have contented limself with the one 
that Providence had already proyided for him 


Hubert. The only comfort we have now, Tom- 
kins the butler, and I, and Sir Jasper’s man, is" 
to talk over old times; and often and often do 
we remember the days when we let you wan- 
der about, sad and lonely, and wished you 
away, that the sight of you mightn’t anger and | 
worry our poor master, little thinking what 
was to come next! But that’s all over now;,. 
and it’s you we look to when we hope for bet- 
ter times. You haven’t been to the pieture-’ 
gallery yet? Well, don’t go; for there youll 
find my lady, full length, covered with precious’ 
stones, and with all her horrid dogs about her, 
hanging side by side with your own dear 
mother, who was a lady, and had always a kind 
word and a merry smile for every one about 
her. Don’t go, Master Hubert; it will make 
your very heart ache.” 

“T will not,” said the lad, bitterly. 

“You’re not here for long, I take it,” pur, 
sued the garrulous old woman; “for my lady 
eant abide your name, and wanted Sir Jasper 
to send you straight off to sea from sehool.” 

“I am not going to sea,” said the youth, reso- 
lutely. 

“Not going to seal Why there’s a vesse 
bound for the Indies all ready to take you ot 
board; my lady has made up her mind.” 

“And so have I,” was the calm rejoinder. 

“Then merey deliver us!” exclaimed hi, 
eompanion ; “for we shall have such a storm i1. 
the old Hall as it has not seen for many a day 


But Pm glad to hear you say so, for all that 


I hate sueh kidnapping work. Sending you t; 
sea, in the hope that you'll be drowned, or ship 
wreeked, or east ashore, or something of tha’ 
sort, and never heard of again; and all be 
canse she’s jealous of you.” 

“She has little cause to be so,” said the o 
phan, sadly. 

“JY don't know that, Mr. Hubert,” replied tl 
housekeeper significantly. “It ain’t so plea: 
ant, after all, for a woman of that stamp, wl 
has nothing to be proud of but her gold, to ec 
a fine young fellow like you ready to tear tl 
lining out of her money-bags ; and she withoi, 
ehick or child of her own to stop you. N 
no; it can’t be pleasant, and that’s the tru’. 
of it; for, as sure as my name’s Margare 
many and many’s the prayer that her prov 
ladyship has put up to have a young baron 
of her own; but no one prayed with her, 1” | 
a notion; not even Sir Jasper himself, wl 
poor, dear man, has had enough of her race 1, 
ready, if I dou’t mistake. Once on a time, fi 
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two years back, she had a notion of some such 
thing, and a pretty fuss there was at the Hall, 
I can tell you; butit eame to nothing, as might 
have been expeeted. A young baronet, indeed! 
Just as if baronets were made of sueh stuff as 
that !” 

And Mrs. Pearson curled her lip, as though 
the very idea of suelh a catastrophe was too 
ridieulons to be entertained for a moment. 

“And my unele—sir Jasper ?’—said the 
boy ; “how comes it that his proud spirit sub- 
mits so tumely to her despotism ?” 

“ Ay, there it is,” responded the old lady; 
“that’s what puzzles us all—man, woman, and 
child. You know, Master Hubert. that there 
was n't a prouder nor a sterner man than Sir 
Jasper for miles around. At home or abroad, 
he was always the same; earing neither for 
lords nor squires, but bearing himself,as he had 
every right to do, as the head of one of the 
ancientest families in England—and now look 
at him! Never does he venture to say ‘ay,’ 
when my lady sees fit to say ‘nay ; and there 
he sits for hours shut up alone in his library, 
doing of nothing—she takes good care of that 
—but poring over a parcel of moldy old 
books that lad been quiet enough upon the 
shelves for years, while she overlooks the 
steward’s aceounts, and arranges the house ex- 
penses, and reecives the rents—ay, anl raises 
them too whenever she is so minded, as though 
she had been a born Trevanion, a lady in her 
own right, and had married a beggar who 
hadn't a word to say in any thing.” 

“ My uncle must be strangely changed”— 
observed Hubert moodily. 

“Right enough, my dear boy ; he ¢s strangely 
changed—body and mind too. And oh, Master 


Hubert ;” continued the faithful old servant, as | 
large tears swelled in her eyes; “we sometimes | 


fear—Mr. Tomkins and I—that the poor dear 
gentleman may not be able to hold out against 
it; and should he go, what would become of 
the old Hall, and of all of us?” 

“You would havo me for a master,” said the 
lad, with a kindling eye. 

“ Ay, but the widow—tho widow would be 
left, you know; and she would kcep you out 
of your own while she could.” 

The boy smiled scornfully. 





that live longest, seo most; but you must not 
forget that all will depend upon her ladyship.” 

“ T never shall.” 

“Why bless tho lad, what can you do of 
yourself? You aro but a young thing yet, and 
have no ono to look to but lier.” 

“I am at least old enough,” said Hubert with 
a touch of his uncle’s haughtiness, ‘to revolt 
against tyranny. Į would not submit to it from 
my father’s brother; I shall assuredly defy it in 
the person of my uncle’s wife.” 

“It will be of no use,” sighed Mrs. Pearson; 
“Sir Jasper tried it, you may be sure, and you 
sco how the strugglo ended. Take an old 
woman’s advice, Master Ilubert; keep well 
with my lady; don’t contradict her, but lct her 
have every thing her own way; it will only bo 
for a time.” 

“I thank you for your good-will, my old 
friend,” said the orphan, “but I will mako no 
such promise. IIa! thero goes the dressing-bell ; 
and now I shall soon bo made aware whether I 
am to be honored with a seat at my unclo’s 
table, or consigned once more to your kind- 
ness.” 

ee 


CILAPTER III 
A DEPARTURE. 


STRANGE, and even affecting, was the meeting 
between the uncle and nephew in the spacious 
and lordly dining-room of the old Jall, as, hav- 
ing reccived no warning to the contrary, Hubert 
Trevanion calmly passed tho threshold, and 
advanced to grect its master. Cold indeed was 
Sir Jasper still, but ho was no longer stern; 
and the stripling detected in his eye a yearning 
which he had never beforo seen there, as, for 
the first time, their hands met; but neverthe- 
less no word of tenderness accompanied tho 
look which lingered on his countenance for a 
moment, and then melted away; ho asked no 
question—he betrayed no interest in his young 
relative; but languidly resumed his seat, as 
though he had done all that could be required 
of him, and eschewed further responsibility. 

Lady Trevanion, in all the splendor of a par- 
venue, had already taken the head of her table, 


“At all events sbe would take care of her! whence sho glanced at her unwelcome guest 
money ;” persisted tho housekeeper; “you| with a haughty eye and a lowering brow, as 


would see none of that. 
bands to be bought besides Sir Jasper—and 
then he will have suffered all this for nothing.” 

‘He has, in any case, no one to blame but 
himself,” was the sententious reply. 

“That’s truo enough, too, Master Hubert ;” 
said his companion; “but our mistakes are nono 
the more easy to bear because we find them out 
too late. What’s done, can’t bo undone; and 
here we are, the laughing-stock of all the coun- 
try, for what I know to the contrary—my hon- 
ored master and all.” 

“Is it intended, do you know, Mrs. Pearson, 
that I should sce Sir Jasper during my stay ?” 

“Perhaps yes, perhaps no;” replied the old 
dame, oracularly ; “all will depend upon how 
my lady takes to you; and you will bavo hard 
cards to play, I can tell you.” 

“T shall play none.” 

“Well, Master Hubert, we shall sce. Thom 


There are other hus- | though she already recognized in tho calm, self- 


dependent youth, a formidable antagonist; and 
thus the meal commenced in comfortless and 
threatening silence. The servants moved noise- 
lessly over the costly carpet, and performed 
their duties with tho quict vigilance of well- 
tutored automatons; tho successivo courses 
were served and disappeared—and IIubert re- 
marked that, while his uncle ate sparingly and 
in silence, tho lady of the mansion partook 
largely of the luxuries before her, although 
constantly evincing displeasure, and affecting 
to cavil at their quality. At length tho cheer- 
less repast camo toa close; tho dessert was 
placed upon the table, and tho servants with- 
drew, evidently to the discomfort of Sir Jasper, 
who, although still silent, betrayed a fidgctiness 
wholly at variance with the calm self-centered 
manner for which he had formerly been so con- 
spicuous; whilo Hubert, who had nerved bim- 
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self for every contingency, remained impassive, 
coldly awgjting the pleasure of his companions. 

As he had anticipated, it was the lady who 
took the initiative. “I presume, Mr. Hubert 
Trevanion,” she said, superciliously, as she care- 
fully arranged an emerald bracelet by whieh 
her left arm was ecneircled, “that you do not 
anticipate a long sojourn under the roof of your 
unele ?” 

“T leave its term in my unele’s hands, 
madam.” 

Lady Trevanion smiled, but it was not a 
pleasant smile; it said, as plainly as any words 
could have done, that Sir Jasper was no longer 
omnipotent in his own house; “ Down, Fido ; 
Have I not yet taught you that I will be ohey- 
ed? For shame, to set so bad an example. 
You do right, young sir’—she was now speak- 
ing to her husband's nephew—“ to disclaim any 
will of your own in sueh a case, as it saves 
trouble to all parties, Sir Jasper having made 
up his mind upon the subject. You have al- 
ready bcen a great expense to him; a very 
great expense; and although, so long as he 
remained a bachelor, he was, of course, at lib- 
erty to dispose of his property as he saw fit, he 
has now other duties to perform, and he is pre- 
pared to act aceordingly. Not,” pursued her 
ladyship, with ill-bred eagerness, ‘‘that his 
marriage with me has impoverished him—far 
from it—very far from it—but he, liko myself, 
is weary of dependents. He bore with your 
father as a duty, and with your mother as your 
father’s wife; and with you, while you were 
still a child; all very right and eommendahle, 
no douht—I do not mean to’reproach him. I 
would have done as much for my own relations, 
had they required it.” 

“It was fortunate alike for them and for 
yourself, that you had none, madam,” was the 
composed reply of the lad, as he remembered 
the tale so lately told to him by his humble 
friend in the houseckeeper’s room. 

The lady flushed crimson. The first stone 
had been flung, and had hit its mark; hut, like 
an able general, she scorned to aeknowledge, 
or even to reeognize the eheck, and, with a 
still more bitter smile, she continued: 

“Your father, Mr. Hubert Trevanion, was, as 
I have heard, a mere inane and indolent man 
of fashion, and your mother the penniless 
daughter of a peer—poverty wedded to help- 
lessness; but that was not your fault, my poor 
boy ; and he assured that neither Sir Jasper nor 
I mean to upbraid you with it.” 

“I can believe so, madam,” said the orphan, 
calmly mecting the hard eye whieh was fasten- 
ed upon ħim, “and even had it been otherwise, 
I should have felt no shame in hearing myself 
rebuked on such a subjcct. Dependent as I 
may be, for the moment, I ean proudly trace 
my descent for centuries on both sides; and | 
feel richer in my apparent poverty with such a) 
consciousness, than had I been born to inherit 
thousands, bequeathed to me by aeeident, and 
of whieh I should feel ashamed to trace the 
souree.” 

“Sir Jasper Trevanion, am I to be insulted | 
if my own house by a stripling?” demanded 
the lady, vehemently. 

“ Hubert, you forget yourself,” gasped out 
the baronet, 
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| and to know no pleasure but my own. 
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"In what way, sir?” asked the lad, coldly; 
“I have but given utterance to feelings which 
you can not do otherwise than respect. You, 
the descendent of a long line of ancestors, will 
surely understand my reverence for high birth, 
and sympathize in my contempt for wealth 
which has no illustration less plebeian than its 
own vileness.” 

‘Sir Jasper,” exclaimed his wife, passionate- 
ly, “this boy shall not remain another hour 
under my roof Hark ye, young sir, I nurse 
no vipers in my bosom. You know best by 
whom you have been tutored; and were it not 
that you bear your unele’s name, I would east 
you off, to learn the worship which the world 
will pay to your high birth and proud descent 
without a penny to enforee your claim. Asit 
is —” 

“I ask nothing of you, madam,” said Hu- 
bert, as he rose from his seat; “I do not re 
eognize either your power or your authority. 
Iam the son of your husband’s brother—the 
last of the race of Trevanion; and should its 
present representative see fit to deny me his 
proteetion and support, I must abide by his 
decision—but [I aeknowledge no will save his— 
I will abide by no desertion save his own.” 

“Do you dare to brave me, Hubert Tre- 
vanion ?” 

“J have no such desire, madam. I simply 
question your right to deeide my destiny.” 

“You are wrong, Hubert—very wrong,” 
interposed the baronet, evidently quailing be- 
neath the anger of his wife; “you owe alike 
obedience and respect to Lady Trevanion.” 

“T am ever ready to render both, sir, where 
they are due;” said the orphan, with deep 
emotion; “but I appeal to yourself whether 
I have been met by her ladyship in a manner 
to induce either? She, probably, thinks merely 
of my age, and regards me as a ehild bound 
only to do her bidding; but she ean know lit- 
tle of my boyhood when she so argues; and 
you, Sir Jasper—you who reeeived me from 
the hands of an indulgent and dying father— 
you, at least, may convince her of her mistake. 
From the hour in which I lost niy last parent 
I ceased to he a child, and grew, not so much 
by time as by trial. I had no youth, but 
sprang at onee from the bøy into the man. 
There were no home affections, no heart yearn- 
ings, to fling baek my feelings upon others; 
I was alone—coldly, eheerlessly, frightfully 
alone—left to combat with my own passions, 
and failings, and neeessities—given over to 
the purchased eare of” straugers—abandoned 
to the narrow sympathies of hired teachers, 
and uneongenial associates. You, at least, ean 
utter no reproach, for Iam but what you your- 
self have made me.” 7 

“And this, then ;” exclaimed the lady, with a 
reproachful glance at her husband ; “this 1s 
the boy of sixteen who was to bow to my will, 
Upon 
my word, Sir Jasper, I must compliment you 
upon your diserimination, and upon the admir- 
able method in which you have reared yout 
brother’s son.” k 

“We have been separated for four years, 
said the baronet, depreeatingly. 

“ And will do well to separate once more for 


a longer period;” observed Lady Trevanioge 


— 
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as she rose in her turn; “at all events, Sir 
Jasper, you have only to choose between your 
Phew and your wife; for this young gentle- 
man shall assuredly not remain under the same 
roof as m: self.” 

“You know, my dear, that the vessel will 
sail within a fortnight,” urged the master of 
the house. 

“Until which period Mr. Hubert must be 
accommodated with a home elsewhere,” was 
the haughty rejoinder. 

“Pardon me, sir’ interposed the youth 
firmly; “but, if I just now understood your 
meaning you have it in contemplation to send 
me out of the eountry ?” 

“You are provided for,” said the baronet 
nervously ; “Lady Trevanion has proeured for 
you a midshipman’s berth on board an India- 
man which is shortly to sail; and has also had 
the kindness to interest in your favor some 
of her very infinential connections in that coun- 

» 

“ Her ladyship does me honor,” replied Hu- 
bert, bowing profoundly; “but I have no in- 
tention to embraee sùch a eareer, and no meli- 


: nation to enter life under sueh auspices.” 


“ Better and better!” sneered the irate lady ; 
“and you will, perhaps, be so obliging as to 
inform Sir Jasper and myself of the preeise 
nature of your future projects.” 

“Willingly, madam ; I had already expressed 
my utter aversion to both services, and stated 
this distinctly to Sir Jasper, years ago—nor 


have [ secn any eause to alter my decision. }, 


That I should not have the alternative of the 


- learned professions, the nature of my edueation 


sufficiently evinced; and I have consequently 
left no effort untried to fit myself for the only 
honorable carcer, whieh was left open to me.” 

“And pray what may that be?” 

“Commerce, madam. I aspire to the re- 
spected name of an upright English merehant.” 

“Trade, sir!” exclaimed the baronet, thor- 
oughly aroused from his apathy ; “am I to un- 
derstand that you would degrade the presump- 
tive heir of the Trevanions into a trader ?” 

“Such is, in fact, my purpose.” 

“You are a disgraee to your name, young 
man,” said the lady, loftily. 

“Tregret, madam, that you should be in- 
volved in that disgrace,” was the reply. 

“Twill not give you a shilling if you per- 
sist in such degradation,” gasped the baronet. 

“Task nothing,” said the Jad, although his 
heart quailed for a moment; “I am informed 
by a letter which was placed in my bands by 
my father on his death-bed, that I inherit eer- 
tain jewels onee belonging to, my mother; and 
I wil owe my existence to her bequest. I 
know not that I could apply it to a more pious 
purpose.” 

“They shall be delivered to you,” said Sir 


| Jasper, eoldly. 


“A diamond mine, no doubt!” sneered Lady 
Trevanion, as she glanced at herself in a mir- 
ror; “one, however, whieh will be little missed, 
and may well he spared. I presume, Sir Jas- 
per, that the young gentleman may at once 
take possession of his inheritance, and leave 
the Hall?” 

“One moment”—faltered the baronet ; “ only 
one moment, You are mad, Hubert, thus to 
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brave your family. 
no other home.” 

“Home, sir!” eehoed the stripling, “T have 
never known a home—I ean never hope for 
one, until I have earned it; and until I have 
done so, I must be content to find a resting- 
place among strangers.” 

“You taik like a child. Without means 
you ean not make your way—and though re. 
volted by your disobedience, I will not turn 
you adrift upon the world to starve. You do 
not even know in what dircetion to bend 
your steps.” 

“Pardon me, sir; I shall proceed imme- 
diately to London, where I shall dispose of 
my poor mother’s jewels; and thence I shall 
at once make my way to Germany.” 

_“ And why to Germany ?” 

“ Because I am assured of a weleome in the 
family of a firm, though humble fried, to 
whom I owe mueh more than I ean ever re- 
pay; and, even should I fail to realize the 
hope whieh has been held out to me of a sue- 
eessful career in that country, the blessing of 
a welcome under any roof will amply repay 
me for subsequent disappointment.” 

“May I venture to inquire the name of 
this valuable friend?” again demanded the 
baronet. 

“Certainly. It is Herr Hauffman, the 
German professor at Dr. Birchmore’s.” 

“An usher!” interposed Lady Trevanion, 
with a bitter laugh. 

“Even so, madam, if you prefer the term. 
An humble usher, who has long been to me a 
brother and a friend. A man who has coined 
his mind into wages, and nerved his heart to 


Remember that you have 


receive thankfully the salary won by his, 


talents. I am proud of the regard which he 
has bestowed on me.” 

“ You are lost, Hubert Trevanion!” groaned 
Sir Jasper. “It should have sufliced, young 
man, that you were born under this roof, to 
have preserved you from such groveling com- 
panionships as these.” 

“Groveling indced!” echoed the lady, sar- 
castically ; “and now, Sir Jasper, have you 
heard enough? or are we to pass the evening 
in listening to the revelations of your hopeful 
nephew f Surely there need be no more waste 
of words upon the subject. The young man 
has formed connections for himself more de- 
sirabie in his eyes than those which he rejects; 
and I see no reason why you should not leave 
him at liberty to cultivate them.” 


“You forget, Lady Trevanion, that ho is ‘ 


the last of his race.” 

“I forget nothing, sir ;” was the sharp re- 
ply; “except that I have been insulted in 
your presence by one of your own blood, and 
that you have not deigned to chastise the 
oifender.” 

“Ilis only fitting punishment will be im- 
mediate exile from the home of his aneestors;” 
said Sir Jasper; but his lip quivered as tlhe 
childless man suddenly remembered that he 
was, in order to conciliate his offended wife, 
about to banish, probably forever, not only 
his brother’sson, but what to his selfish nature 
was infinitely more sacred, his own presump- 
tive heir and successor, What might be the 
fate of the lad, thus cast forth into a cold and 
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heartless world by his natural protectors? 
Struggle and hardship, contumely, and—it 
might even be—shame and death ! 

A clammy dew started to the brow of the 
baronet, and his head sauk upon his breast, 
as his glance passed rapidly from the placid 
and proud countenance of the silent stripling, 
whose sense of wrong was too powerful to 
relieve itself by any outward emotion, to the 
exulting face of his inexorable wife, who with 
her fall figure rigidly erect, aud her dark 
cheek flushed with passion, seemed to await 
the termination of the scene without one 
misgiving of its result. 

No further opposition, as she at once felt, 
need be dreaded from Sir Jasper upon auy 

oint, when she had secured this vietory over 
iis young kinsman; and thenceforward the 
desolate man would be totally dependent up- 
on herself for sympathy and companionship. 

Th@same idea had, however, flashed dark 
and threatening on the mind of the baronet. 
Should Hubert, indignant at his desertion, 
refuse all further communjeation with his 
family, the ancient race would become ex- 
tinct, and the name of Trevanion fall into 
oblivion, Sir Jasper felt that he must tem- 
porise with the youth, even at the risk of 
exciting the wrath of his wife; and, acting 
upon this conviction, he turned resolutely 
toward him, and crushing down alike his 
haughtiness and the vague terror which had 
grown upon him, he said sternly: “ You have 
heard my decision, sir?” 

“TL have.” 

“Ifeneeforth, then, you will possess the 
control over your own career which you ap- 
pear to covet. The world is before you, and 
you must struggle with itas you can. Do 
not, however, imagine that I have so utter] 
lost sight of my own dignity as to permit 
you to go hence without the means of support 
necessary to uphold, in some degree, the 
honor of the name you bear—or, better still, 
if you will favor me by relinquishing that 
name until you have ceased to disgrace it— 
to enable you to give some show of respect- 
ability to the one which you may see fit to 
assume.” 

“I have no intention to resign the name of 
my father, Sir Jasper Trevanion.” 

“ Perhaps if I propose to you, in the event 
of this concession, to increase the provision I 
have offered, you may be induced to change 
your mind.” 

“By no means; for while conscious that I 
am not in a position to reject your offer, I beg 
you distinctly to understand that I accept it 
as the son of Aubrey Trevanion, and not as 
your nephew.” 

“Then, sir, youshall be authorized to draw 
upon my banker for two hundred pounds an- 
nually, on condition that you inform him of 
your place of residence.” 

“T admit no conditions.” 

“Do not insist, Sir Jasper ;” interposed 
Lady Trevanion; “if you are indeed pre- 
pared to commit so great a weakness as to 
reward this estimable young man for his dis- 
obedience, be it so; but pray.do not descend 
to ask as a favor what you have every autho- 
rity to enforce as a right” 
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“Then our conference is endel,” murmnred 
the baronet. “My steward shall commu- 
nicate to you the address of my bauker in 
town, Mr. Trevanion; and you are at liberty 
to leave my house at any moment when you 
may find it convenient.’ 

“I would beg to suggest an early one,” 
said the lady, as with a lofty bow she swept 
from the apartment. 

The uncle and the nephew were alone; only 
afew paces separated them; and for an in- 
stant they stood gazing earnestly at each 
other. The heavy breathing of the agitated 
baronet was audible amid the silence, and 
Hubert almcst pitied him, as he witnessed the 
violence of the struggle which shook his frame. 
For the first time his heart yearned toward 
the weak and spirit-bowed man, whom he re- 
membered so stern of purpose, and so haughty 
of demeanor, but it was only for an instant, 
for, ere long, resentment swallowed up com- 
passion, and contempt usurped the place of 

ity. 

ue Have yon any further commands for me, 
Sir Jasper?” he asked, as he prepared to leave 
the room. 

“None, sir, none. 
us 

And with a eold and distant salutation, the 
uncle and nephew parted forever as both be- 
lieved in this world. 


All is over between 
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CHAPTER IY. 
NUSBAND AND FATHER. 


ALL was indeed over! And Hubert Tre- 
vanion, in his sixteenth year, stood alone ia 
a world where the battle is too often to the 
strong, and the race to the swift. It is 
scarcely wonderful that after his uncle had 
left him, he should gaze around upon the 
once familiar features of his childhood’s home 
with a strange sinking of the heart. The 
last hour had decided his destiny; he had re- 
turned to the halls of his ancestars only for 
one brief day, and he was onee more about 
to abandon them for ever. But he soon sub- 
dued the emotion which this consciousness 
had called up; for, from what was he, in fact, 
about to separate himself? From mere inan- 
imate objects which could be dear only from 
association, and whieh would remain un- 
ehanged, whatever might be the vieissitudes 
of his own fortune. No tear would fall for 
him—-no heart regret him—no wholesome hu- 
man sympathy be awakened either by his 
struggles or his success; he was an alien from 
the home of his fathers, and he must go forth 
to seck another, and forget what might have 
been, in what was. 

And thus he did go forth, after a warm 
leave-taking with the old servants, who wept 
when they wrung his hand, and could not 
control their sorrow as they saw that his own 
eyes were tearless. 

“ It is not because you do not feel, I know 
that ;” sobbed the sott-hearted Mrs. Pearson ; 
“I dont like the wild strange light in your 
eyes, and I would sooner a thousand times. 
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see you ery like a child, than seem so cold and 
placid. It is n’t natural, Master Ilubert.” 

“Nothing is natural under this roof, my 
good old friend,” replied the youth with a 
ghastly smile; “neither my uncle’s supine- 
ness, nor his wife’s tyranny, nor my own exile 
—nothing is natural, save, indeed, the kind 
hearts whieh are now throbbing about me. 
But I see that the ehaise is ready, and I shall 
seareely reach the post-town in time for the 
mail, so now, and perhaps forever, farewell! 
I need not ask you to remember me, for I feel 
sure that you will do a And onee more 
grasping the hands of the excited domestics, 
Hubert turned away; after having, with a 
mockery of courteousness born of the bitter- 
ness of his spirit, deposited his leave-taking 
eards upon the hall-table; and springing into 
the hired vehicle which awaited him, he 
drove rapidly from the splendid mansion 
which was no longer to be his home. 

In neeordanee with the resolution that he 
had expressed to his uncle, the young adven- 
turer nt once proceeded to Germany, where 
he ultimately suceeeded in obtaining a situa- 
tion in a substantial house of business, through 
the good offices of the family of Herr Hauff- 
man. Years passed on; and the knowledge 
whieh he had acquired ef the different Euro- 
pean languages served him well with his 
employers, by whom he was gradually in- 
trusted with the whole of their foreign corre- 
spondence, and to whom hisservi2es ultimately 
beeame so indispensable, that he was received 
inte the firm, and beeame the head of their 
London establishment. Here, as may have 
been already gathered from the conversation 
with which our tale commenees, he had con- 
tracted a marriage with the daughter and 
heiress of a wealthy merchant; not without 
a certain repugnance consequent upon that 
pride of birth which he had never ceased 
te feel, but without hesitation, as the most 
rapid means of seeuring the independence 
which he had sworh to achieve. 

Mrs. Trevanion was a weak, half-educated, 
quasi-fine lady, who had passed her life be- 
tween the fashionable establishment where 
she had received her education, and her fa- 
ther’s villa at Richmond. She had early lost 
her mother, and was petted and indulged ac- 
cordingly. Before she had attained her eight- 
eenth year, she had exhausted every cireulat- 
ing library within her reach, could paint 
flowers, work crochet, and “perform” on the 
piane, Small in stature, and slight in figure, 
there was nevertheless a grace and pretti- 
ness about her, which easily induced a casual 
observer to forgive the expressionless charac- 
ter of her face, with its abundant sereen of 
fae yellow hair, and its light and prominent 

lue eyes, in favor of an exquisite complexion, 
and a peculiarly pleasing smile. Hers was, 
in short, a style of beanty which resembled 
a clever, but incomplete aes without suf- 
ficient coloring to give it character, and 
which, place it in whatever light you would, 
tee satisfied the eye, or thoroughly defined 
itself, 

The morale of Miss Rotheringbury was ‘in 
perfect accordance with her physique. She had 
passionate impulses; what spoiled child has 
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not? but she did not possess sufficient strength 
of purpose to earry out her will. Timid by 
nature, she was easily overawed; and while 
she indulged herself freely in tyrannizing over 
those who readily yielded to her pleasure, she 
was cowed by a look from any individual who 
was bold enough to oppose her. 

Such was the bride whom Hubert Trevanion, 
without much diffculty, wooed and won. His 
worldly position and commercial ability were 
satisfactory to the lady’s father; while the lady 
herself, fascinated by his handsome person 
(which reealled at once her idcal of half-a-dozen 
of her favorite novel-heros), and dazzled by the 
hope of a some-day receneiliation with the 
stately baronet and his jewel-laden wife, and 
a possible sojourn in the ancestral home of her 
high-born lover, with the self-mystification 
common to young and unreflecting girls, who 
mistake the captivation of their fancy for a no- 
bler and better feeling, saw only a preper sense 
of dignity in the unbending coldness of her be- 
trothed husband; and had learned, long ere he 
led her radiant in Brussels-lace and orange- 
blossom to the altar, to defer to all his wishes, 
and to bend before his will, as entirely as if 
theneeforward she was te be a mere puppet in 
his hands. j 

And such in truth she proved, after one or 
two abortive struggles at supremacy, which 
only tended to rivet her ehains still closer, by 
affording to her impassive husband an addi- 
tional opportunity of enforcing upon her con- 
viction her utter incapacity of self-government. 
To every appeal he replied by reminding her 
of her past violence, expatiating upon its ex- 
treme ill-breeding, and pointing out to her the 
necessity, now that she had become the wife 
of a man of family and station, of some effort 
on her part to preve herself equal to the posi- 
tion she had attained. For atime the poor 
girl pouted and grew sullen as she listened to 
these inferences of her inferiority, and received 
perpetual warnings to abstain from certain 
habits and expressions, which, as Mr. Treva- 
nion coolly informed her, were totally incempat- 
ible with high breeding, and could not be tol- 
erated in his wife; and at others she wept over 
herself as she remembered that, until the hour 
in which she became such, no words of blame 
had ever reached her ear. She was so miser- 
ably alone too: for with the exception of her 
father and the maiden sister who presided over 
his establishment, her fastidious lord would 
admit none of her former associates beneath 
his roof. 

“You are now in a responsible position, 
Mrs. Trevanion,” was his reply, as she endeav- 
ored to expostulate against the exelusien of 
her two favorite cousins; ‘and must learn to 
suffice to yourself.” 

The struggle was soon over. The total 
want of moral courage evinced by his wife, 
whilo it excited the contempt of Mr. Treva- 
nion, admirably seconded his views; and when 
the violent grief of his victim at the sudden 
death of her father occasioned the premature 
birth of her expected infant, and stretched her 
for months upon a bed of sickness, he at once 
felt that he had no further epposition to appre- 
hend. Enchanted with the levely little girl, 
which throve upon the bosom of a stranger 
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while its childish mother was still a helpless 
invalid, Mrs. Trevanion neither sought nor 
wished for other companionship. She watched 
with pleased and puerile curiosity all the details 
of the nursery; and was never weary of won- 
dering at the astounding fact that she was her- 
self the mother of the rosy smiling little crea- 
ture before her—that it was her own—that it 
already knew her, almost as much as her nurse; 
and would stretch forth its little hands toward 
her, and crow with delight as it looked into 
her face. 

It is true that there had been one drawback 
even to this innocent and natural felicity; and 
that one, as we need seareely say, came from 
her husband, who, while oceupied with the 
men of law in the settlement of Mr. Rother- 
ingbury’s affairs, had becn summoned to the 
bedside of his suffering wife, whence, with 
childish eagerness, she directed his attention to 
her new treasure. 

“Ya!” was the cold remark of the gentle- 
man; “so you have given me a daughter, 
Clara. J anticipated as much. And now, take 
care of yourself, and you may yet one day 
make me the father of a boy.” 

He did, it is true, stoop down and kiss her 
pale cheek, but he turned no second glance 
upon the infant; and, in compliance with a 
hint from the nurse, he immediately afterward 
left the sick room. 

Ere the recovery of Mrs. Trevanion was com- 
plete, her noble fortune had almost wholly 
passed into the hands of her husband; the 


villa at Richmond had become her own prop-" 


erty; and the weak but well-meaning old aunt 
by whom she had been brought up had return- 
ed to Cumberland, anxious to end her days 
under the same roof which had witnessed her 
birth. Her other relations had, as we have al- 
ready stated, long ceased to find a welcome in 
the. house of Mr. Trevanion, and, in conse- 
quence, gradually forbore their visits; and 
thus the young wife was thrown entirely upon 
her husband for society. 

Under these eireumstances, nothing could be 
more natural than that as her grief for the loss 
of her father insensibly wore away, her whole 
happiness centered in her child, whose extreme 
loveliness soon won for it a deep affection, even 
in the heart of its greatly disappointed father ; 
while, as years went by-without any addition 
to his family, Mr. Trevanion at length brought 
himself to believe that the one-despised little 
girl might one day even better serve his am- 
bition than the son for which he had so fondly 
hoped. 

At the period of the infant’s birth he had 
been sanguine in his belicf that it would some 
day bear the title, and sustain the honors of 
his house, and his mortification at its sex was 
consequently deep and bitter ; but when, a year 
or two ee ently, he aseertained that Lady 
Trevanion had, eontrary to all expectation, be- 
come the mother of a son, his dream vanished ; 
and he forthwith resolved to rear his daughter 
in such refinement as should, eombined with 
her extraordinary beauty and noble fortune, 
render her a fitting bride for the proudest no- 
ble in the land. 

Thus, as the child emerged from infancy into 
girlhood, she was placed under the immediate 
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charge of a decayed lady of rank, to whom 
the luxurious home of the wealthy and high- 
bred merchant offered a welcome refuge from 
the cares and privations to which she must 
otherwise have been exposed; and surrounded 
by the most eminent masters, whose services 
were requited with unbounded liberality, and 
rendered with equal zeal. No interference was 
permitted on the part of Mrs. Trevanion, wl.o 
had long before this period become so passive 
under the authority of her husband, that she 
uttered no remonstranee ; and, finally, satisfied 
by the affection of the loving girl, whose ten- 
derness suffered no abatement even under these 
unpromising circumstanees, she ceascd to asseit 
the slightest wish to eontrol or guide her ac- 
tions, i 

Lady Mary Brookland was the ruling spirit 
of the house; and while Mrs. Trevanion | 
lounged on her sofa engaged upon a novel, or 
took her solitary drive, the young heiress, ac- 
companied by her high-born monitress, was in- 
troduced to the gayeties of London life; fre- 
quented the opera, the parks, and the public } 
gardens; and, thanks to the able chaperonage — 
of the accomplished woman of fashion, soon 
beeame a marked object of attraction in that 
sphere in whieh her father was anxious that 
she should move, 

In due course of time the lovely Miss Treva- 
nion was presented at court by her obliging 
friend Lady Mary, and weleomed to the inti- 
macy of her aristocratic connections. Her 
great beauty and splendid expeetations were 
sedulously whispered abroad; her extraordi- 
nary accomplishments and refinement of man- 
ner were the theme of general admiration ; 
and, before she had attained her twentieth 
year more than one highly-descended suitor 

ad become a candidate for her hand. 

The exultation of Mr. Trevanion was great, 
although perfectly undemonstrative ; he felt as 
if, through his daughter, he was resuming his 
legitimate place in society ; and alrendy looked 
forward to the eoronet whieh was to ndorn her 
brow as the reward of his own humiliation and 
struggle. As his thoughts occasionally glanced 
to Sir Jasper and his heir, his lip eurled rather 
with pride than resentment. He should yet 
teach them that he eould win an illustration 
for which he was indebted solely to himself, 
and which was independent of their influence. 

Under such circumstances as these, it does 
not require to be explained that Lady Mary 
Brookland gradually became all-powerful in 
the merchant’s house. He had, as we have 
already shown, from the very period of his 
marriage, discountenaneed the associntes, as 
well-as the family of his wife; and as his 
daughter grew to womanhood they were slow- 
ly and almost impereeptibly replaced by those 
of his aristocratic inmate, who was by no means 
averse to indulge her high-born but far from 
affluent nieces and cousins by a partieipation in 
the luxuries of her new home. First, it was 
the Honorable Miss Stapleton, who, at the en- 
treaty of her aunt, eonsented to pass a month 
with her interesting charge, and to accompany 
her to exhibitions, and picture galleries; to Ei 

ear in her opera-box, and to share in her rid- 
ing exeursions; then it was the chart i 
widow of Sir John Snowdon, whose son an 
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heir being at Eton, rendered it peculiarly de-| jealousy equal to his own; but, a few months 


sirable that his fond and anxious mother should 
occasionally reside in town for a few wecks, in 
order to assure herself more satisfactorily of 
his health and progress than she could possibly 
do in her Highland castle; and on the oeeasion 
of these gratifying visits, floeks of noble la- 
dies availed themselves of the opportunity to 
welcome them to the metropolis, and to make 
tie acquaintance of the charming Miss Treva- 
nion, who formed so attractive a feature in the 
fashionable fétes of the season. 

The beautiful Richmond villa soon became 
immensely popular with the beau monde, who 
were M Tented with the dêjeúners dansants 
and matinés musicales provided for their 
amusement; and who, as they strolled over 
the velvet lawns and flower-studded conserva- 
tories, many of them proud of their own con- 
deseension, and others careless of all beyond 
the passing amusement of the hour—tttle sus- 

ected that they were mere pawns upon the 
T atic chess-board of their host, and were 
unconsciously working out the one great pur- 
pose of his existenee. 

Thé unexceptionable breeding of Mr. Treva- 
nion, his ancient descent, and the uncaleulated 
munificence of his establishment, insured the 
respect and deference of all by whom he was 
approached; while his sterling good sense and 
general information were alike appreciated by 
the more reflecting portion of his guests. 
Dowager dames and middle-aged nobles soon 
learned to prefer his. society to that of the- 
pleasure-hunters who fluttered through his 
saloons; and his dinner-table in Westbourne 
Terrace was in due courseof time as much and 
as satisfactorily filled as his Richmond shrub- 
beries. 

Early accustomed to submission and supine- 
ness, Mrs. Trevanion evinced no mortification 
at the fact that Lady Mary did the honors of 

_ her house, seemingly satisfied that by such an 
arrangement she was relieved alike from exer- 

, tion and responsibility ; and, as she was always 
courteous to her guests, amiable, and well- 
dressed, she was generally considered as a lady- 
like, quiet little person, somewhat uninterest- 
ing, but perfectly presentable, whose destiny 
was a most enviable one, and for whom the 

| world must evidently be couleur de rose. 

Nor was the existence of Mrs. Trevanion, in 
point of fact, by any means an unhappy one; 

she was proud of her husband even while she 
feared him; and still more proud of her daugh- 
ter, whose unfailing affection had been proof 
against all the temptations to arrogance and 
heartlessness by which she was surrounded ; 
while she was at the same time dazzled and’ 
delighted by the perpetual stream of gayety and 
| splendor upon which she was borne unresisting- 
ly along. She was amused by the eager pursuit 
of pleasure in which she was too indolent to 
share, even had she been permitted to do so; 
and flattered when her comfortable sofa was 
shared by a titled dowager or a withered man 
of fashion. 

For years the courtly Lady Mary, who had 
become strongly attached to her -young charge, 
|had earnestly encouraged the ambitious dreams 
of her host, and watched the patrician admirers 
‘by whom the fair girl was approached with a 


previous to the opening of our tale, she had re- 
laxed wonderfully in her vigilance. Whether 
it were that she considered Miss Trevanion at 
six-and-twenty, and, in other respects, her own 
mistress, equally competent to judge and act 
for herself in the most important circumstance 
of her life, or that some other undivulged rea- 
son existed for her sudden quiescence, it is at 
least certain that her lectures upon the subject 
of eligible marriages, and the expediency of 
forming desirable connections, altogether ceased; 
while it was equally apparent that the beauti- 
ful heiress, although courteous and affable to all 
her suitors, evinced no preference toward either. 
And as the popularity of his daughter increased, 
so did the worldly dreams of Mr. Trevanion 
grow more and more brilliant. It was a matter 
perfectly settled in his mind that she was des- 
tined to accomplish a splendid alliance—a con- 
viction which was strengthened by the peculiar 
disposition and habits of the young lady her- 
self who, reared in indulgence and luxury, 
was at once self-relying and refined, and en- 
tirely unsuited for an existence of obscurity or 
struggle. 

How many visionary coronets danced before 
the mental sight of the proud father, poised 
only by a silken thread above the’polished brow 
of his child, which it required but her touch to 
snap. With what silent delight did he antici- 
pate the moment when as a peeress she might 
look down in disdain upon the haughty rela- 
tives by whom she had hitherto been over- 
looked and neglected. The otherwise high- 
minded and right-judging man, whose sense of 
honor was acute upon all other subjects, was 
alike blind and weak on this. He did not give 
a thought to the happiness of the bright being 
who made the sunshine of his home; but, his 
better feelings warped by ambition and resent- 
ment, he looked only to her worldly greatness, 
and to his own revenge. Every luxury of at- 
tire whieh could enhance her beauty was lavish- 
ly bestowed upon her; and even he himself, 
unbending as he was to all around him, treated 
her with a deference which to his jaundiced 
mind was already a triumph. 


——<g———— 


CHAPTER YV. 
A F&TE CHAMPETRE,. 


THERE was a brilliant fète at the far-famed 
villa of Mrs. St. Maur Fulke at Putney; and 
as Mrs. St. Maur Fulke was the fashion, “all 
the world” had been intriguing for the last 
month to procure tickets. Various were the 
rumors which had been circulated on the sub- 
ject of the approaching festivity; and the in- 
vited were meanwhile busied in preparing their 
fancy dresses for the occasion, and congratulat- 
ing themselves upon the charming idea of their 
hostess, who had positively refused to sanction 
the admittance of such guts as should present 
themselves otherwise than en costume. The ex- 
tensive grounds of the villa swept down to tho 
river, where gayly-caparisoned boats with silk- 
en awnings lay moored beneath the over-hang- 
ing willows; gipsy-tents, dancing-booths, and 
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marquees fitted with counters, and crowded 
with glittering trifles, whieh were to be dis- 
tributed by lottery, dotted the lawns and shrub- 
beries ; hidden orchestras made the summer air 
vocal; and on every side groups of fair women 
and gallant cavaliers in many-colored raiment, 
rendered tho whole scene one parterre of mov- 
ing flowers. 

We are not about to describe these more mi- 
nutely; a fancy-fete of this deseription may be 
readily imagined; pecresses were content te 
play peasant girls for the hour, while private 
gentlemen strutted as kings among the brilliant 
crowd. 

And acrowd in truth it was; for, althongh 
Mrs. St. Maur Fulke had resolutely turned a 
deaf ear to many an earnest entreaty, declaring 
that she merely sought to assemble her more 
immediate friends, she was so popular an indi- 
vidual, and so singularly favored in that respect 
that upward of seven hundred intimates graced 
her entertainment. The lively and wealthy 
little widow herself made a charming grisette. 
Nothing could be more perfect than the arrange- 
ment of her magnificent hair, nothing more be- 
coming than the tightly-fitting boddice, and noth- 
ing more captivating than the fairy-like foot and 
ankle which were revealed by the short jupon. 
No wonder that many of the women and all 
the men were enraptured with Mrs, St. Maur 
Fulke ! 

Nevertheless, however, there was one more 
brilliant and stately beauty who fairly divided 
with her hostess the admiration of the courtly 
revelers, and that one was Miss Trevanion, 
whose dark loveliness was rendered striking 
by her gypsy garb. Many was the palm ex- 
tended to invite her predietions and many the 
low-breathed and anxious question to whieh 
she replied with a dignified composure well 
ealeulated to extinguish the hope that her 
bright eyes had inspired. For a time her at- 
tentive ehaperone, Lady Mary, moved majes- 
tically beside her, habited as a sybil; but 
gradually, as the human kaleidoscope varied 
its figures, the two ladies beeame separated by 
the crowd; other gypsies with dark eyes and 
hair bewildered the titled duenna in the dis- 
tanee ; and finally she relinquished all idea of 
pursuing her lost charge. 

It was a glorious summer day; one of those 
rare days all balm and sunshine, whieh make 
the very sense of existenee doubly enjoyable ; 
the flemle branehes of the trees daneed in the 
light and perfumed nir; the flowers lifted their 
glowing blossoms to the sky; the ripples of 
the river were brilliant as diamond dust; and 
every sun-touched leaf glittered like a living 
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miration of the groups by which she had been 
previously surrounded, had totally disappeared. 
Although her movements were steady and 
measured, her head was bowed, and the hand 
whieh grasped her clonk was so tightly elinehed 
that her small fingers were rigid and bloodless, 
Her companion, who was dressed as a mirstrel, 
and carried a guitar slung aeross his shoulder, 
was evidently several years her junior in age; 
his fair hair clustered massively about his cheeks 
and brow, and his large eyes, of a deep and 
intense blue, were fringed by long dark lashes 
upon both the upper and the under lids; in 
person he was tall and slight, symmetrieally 
and vigorously formed; and there was a dis 
tinetion in his finely chiseled features and 
lofty carriage peculiarly attraetive. 

“Jt is worse than vain to indulge in sucha 
hope, Sydney ;” said the lady despondingly, as | 
they turned onee more into the deepest shade 
of the shrubbery; “even Lady Mary herself 
would not dare to broach the subject to my 
father, great as her influenee undoubtedly is; 
and now, as if to render our diffieulty still 
more insurmountable, Iam persecuted by the 
insane pursuit of that superannuated old peer.” 

“But surely, Ida—” \ 

“Nay, nay—” interposed Miss Trevanion, 
striving to smile; “you need waste no words 
on him. I have no inelination to purchase a 
coronet, and as little desire to wear oue.” 

“ And ean not you eonvinee your father of 
that fact? You are all-powerful with him.” 

“Perhaps I might, but our position would 
still remain unaltered. For that purpose, as 
I have already explained to you, I have been 
reared and educated. My own inelinations 
have never been consulted ; nor will I hesitate 
to confess, that until I knew you, | never eared 
to speeulate upon the future; and my father 
has consequently lived on in the firm eonvice 
tion that his wishes would not be thwarted. 
From this fatal mistake I ean antieipate noth- 
ing but unhappiness ; for, whatever may be my 
final deeision as regards yourself, I ean fore- 
see only displeasure and disappointment on his 

art.” 

“ And can there be any doubt as to that deci- 
sion?” asked the young man, earnestly. 

“T fear not ;’ was the subdued reply ; “but 
still I shrink from the contest like a coward. 
It is not your want of fortune whieh will oper- 
ate against you, fur as an only ehild I have 
more than enough; but it is—” 

“My obseurity ;” said her companien, bit- | 
terly. 

“Sydney!” exelaimed Miss Trevanion with 
haughty indignation; “You are a gentleman, 


we 


emerald; while the long dark avenues of flow- 
ering shrubs, over-arched by forest timber, 
offered their weleome shade to those who 
sought eseape for a season from the heat and 
hurry of the open lawns. 


both by birth and breeding, or I never eould ~ 
have loved you; but you have no title to offer í 
to me—and, then—,” she paused, and blushed | 
deeply. i 

“Say on, Ida. What more? Iwill endeavor | 


Through oue of these bowery areades, a few 
hours after the commencement of the fete, 
slowly wandered two figures engaged iu a low 
and evidently engréssing conversation ; who, 
ever as they approached the termination of the 
allée, retraced their steps, as if anxious to se- 
cure themselves against intrusion, One of 
these was Miss Trevanion; but all the digni- 
fied playfulness which had won for her the ad- 


to bear all which it may be your pleasure to 
infliet.” 

“Your youth’—murmured the lady. 

“ Now you are in truth fighting against shad- 
ows!” was the impatient retort; “a marvelous 
disparity of six years if I mistake not. Can 
Mr. Trevanion possibly infer from that eireum- 
stance that I am unable to protect you?” , 

“I was not thinking of my father when Í 
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urged the objection ;” said his companion ; “ No, 
You 
have assured me, and I believe you, that I am 
the first woman whom you have ever loved; 
but where can I find the assurance that I shall 


‘Sydney; it was born of my own fears. 


be the last?” 
“In vourself, 


of love upon another of her sex? 
yourself injustice by such an apprehension.” 


v 


jenior.” 


“Never!” exclaimed the young man ener- 


retically. 


“And mark me, Sydney;” pursued Miss 
Crevanion, laying her hand heavily on his 


irm, and raising her eyes steadily to his; 


‘mark me—for this moment may be the 
urning-point of both our lives—I could bear 
Il but that. Were such a contingeney pos- 


ible, I could share poverty, hardship, and 
ven exile with you; but one symptom of 
hange, one suspicion of coldness, one dream 


—mark me, I say onee more—one dream that 


jou had bestowed upon another the love 
hich you had vowed to me, would kill me. 
‘efleet, therefore, before it is too late. I fear 
nat you have not yet learned to understand 
ay character; to see that under an habitual 
juietude of manner I conceal a strength of 
ırpose and a depth of feeling which must 
take me either supremely happy or su- 
remely miserable. I must be all or nothing 
» the man into whose hands I resign my 
pstiny.” 

| “Ida,” said her companion, “I have not 
pserved this doubt. Did I notfeel that from 
e moment in whieh you become my wife 
Iy whole being will be centered in yourself 
ever, I would not expose you to the trial 
hich awaits you.” 

“Again I gay, reflect ;” continued Miss Tre- 
inion solemnly ; “it 3s my perfect conscious- 
ss of my own nature which causes me to 
sitate. Little did I dream when we first 
et, that in you I saw the arbiter of my des- 
AY; nor can I yet understand that the or- 
marily keen-sighted Lady Mary should, up 
(this hour, have failed to remark the progress 
our intimacy.” 


S | “My aunt i3 by no means so blind as you 


fppose,” said the young man with a quiet 
sile; “nor would it appear that she consi- 


; (rs Sydney Elphinstone so ineligible a 


Itch, even for Miss Trevanion, as that young 
lly herself. Her own sister married à com- 
Iyner, and was a far happier woman than 
ldy Mary.” 

“Do you really mean to infer that she is 
sare of our attachment ?” 

‘Has she not lost you in the crowd, Ida? 
Tes she not occasionally doze at the opera? 
(n you have failed to remark the long, prosy 
¢iversations in which she indulges from 
tie to time, with persons whose intelleet 
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Who that has won the affee- 
tion of Ida Trevanion ean ever turn a thought 
You do 


“ At this moment you feel] all that you de- 
elare: of that, 1 have no doubt ;” was the low 
reply; “nor will I be guilty of the pitiful 
afeetation of seeming to think otherwise; 
but time, Sydney, time is a sad magician; 
and the day may come when even you may 
feel the imprudence of having bound your- 
self to a wife even those six years your 
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she despises, and with whose modes of think- 
ing she has no sympathy ?” 

Miss Trevanion beeame suddenly thought- 
ful, but only for an instant. “No, no; it is 
not possible ;” she said firmly; “my father 
trusts her so implicitly; and it would be too 
cruel were he to be deceived in us both.” 

“My assuranco that she is our friend gives 
you no pleasure then, Ida?” said her lover 
reproachfully. 

“Do not mistake me. I only fear that Lady 
Mary, in her affection for her nephew and her 
fricnd, is unconsciously incurring a frightful 
responsibility, and may hereafter have cause to 
regret her indulgence.” 

“Listen to me,” broke in the young man 
impetuously. “My position is a painful one, 
Loving you—and you can not doubt how well! 
and how entirely for yoursclf—I may, and 
must, to the world appear sordid and inter- 
ested. This consideration was bitter enough, 
but it has hitherto been my pride to feel that 
you at least acquitted me of so base a motive. 
Would that you were a beggar, Ida; for then, 
at least 

“Shame on you!” exclaimed Miss Trevan- 
ion; “Do not suffer your mind to be sullied for 
an instant by such a thought. Mgney!”—and 
her proud lip curled with all the scorn of one 
who had never been taught to feel the value 
of the riches for which she evinced so unequ'v- 
ceal a contempt; “surcly you have already 
betrayed annoyance enough upon that odious 
subject, and it is quite superfluous to renew it.” 

“Forgive me; and you will do so, when I 
explain that, conscious of my own suffering 
upon that point, I was anxious to exoncrate my 
aunt from a similar suspicion. She loves me; 
I have acknowledged to her that my every 
hope of happiness depends upon an union with 
yourself; and thus, if indeed she has betrayed 
her trust, I ean but bless her for the weak- 
ness.” 

“But did she not endeavor to impress upon 
you the imprudenee of such an attachment ?” 

“I suppose I must acknowledge that she 
did. She told me, I remember, that Mr. Tre- 
vanion was ambitious, and that she could hold 
out no hope ; that my suit would be considered 
by him, and probably by yourself also, as pre- 
sumptuous and absurd.” 

“ Absurd ?” 

“ Even so,” 

“ And wherefore ?” 

“ Because it was so evidently hopeless.” 

“Did not the word imply another mean 
ing ?” 

“None that I could discover.” 

“And yet it might be that she meant to 
show you the absurdity of asking the haud of 
a woman older than yourself.” 

“ Again, Ida!” 

“I ean not help it. The conviction haunts 
me pertinaciously, that, in overlooking so se- 
rious a faet, I am wilfully risking our mutual 
happiness. Women are so frail, Sydney ; they 
fade so soon; they are at the mercy of a thou- 
sand casualtics, from which men are free. 
They are, moreover, so susceptible of wrong, 
that, although they may appear to forget as 
well as to forgive, it is strange but true that 
every new sorrow recalls the memory of past 
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euffering. .Gricfs and trials which had seemed 
for a tima, even to themselves, to have been 
outlived and obliterated, add their mental pang 
to the new wound; and scars, whieh had ap- 
parently elosed, bleed again; for the heart 1s 
more difficult to heal than the body, and more 
tenacious of the hurts by whieh it has been in- 
jured. If. then, sueh be the fato of the most 
forbearing of the sex, judge what must be the 
destiny of those whose nature forbids them 
either to forget or to -forgive—for whom the 
first insult is final—who ean hate as fiereely as 
they ein love. Should they not be wary! 
Should they not shrink from rushing upon their 
own destruction ?” 

“Ida, you torture both yourself and me.” 

“ And it is because I love you, Sydney, that 
I do so. Because my love is so selfish and so 
engrossing, that I seek to forge arms against 
myself. Because I would not that hereafter 
you should look baek with pity or with scorn 
upon my weakness.” 

“ And do you in reality believe that I could 
ever prove so vile an ingrate ?” 

“I think less of you individually, Sydney, 
while thus listening to the voice of reason and 
common sense, than of human nature in the 
mass. Who can answer for the effect which 
mav be produeed upon his nature by time and 
circumstances ?” 

“Tt isin the power of every man of honor 
to do so.” 

“Put I would owe nothing to the honor of 
my husband upon a point like this. Such a 
safeguard to my pride would but revolt my 
affection.” 

“You distort my meaning, Ida. 
generous?” 

“I know nət?” said Miss Trevanion sadly ; 
“T only feel that in beeoming your wife, I 
should so utterly resign my every ehanco of 
hanpiness into your hands, that, were F to de- 
ceive myself, the wreck would be a fatal one.” 

‘You do not, then, consider me worthy of 
the trust ?” 

‘Ag yon are, Sydney? Oh, yes! Worthy— 
most worthy. I only tremble when I refleet 
upon what you may one day become.” 

“This discussion is idle and most painful, 
‘Ida,” said Elphinstone in an unsteady voice, “I 
have but assurances to offer, to which you ap- 
parently assign no eredit. I was not prepared 
for such mistrust on your part.” 

“ Do not wrong mẹ,” was the eager rejoin- 
der, “I do not mistrust you—this interview is a 
sufficient evidence to the contrary; but —” 

“ But you daro not confide your happiness to 
my keeping ?” 

There was silence for a moment, and nothing 
could be heard in that quiet and secluded ave- 
nue, save the sounds of far-off music, the ring- 
ing of distant laughter, and tho whisperings of 
the wind through the dense foliage of the over- 
arching trees; and then came a low murmur 
of “ I do—I will;” and the extended hand of 
Miss Trevanion was passionately clasped in that 
of her companion. 

“ Ida—my own.” 

“ Now, and forever.” 

“Without doubt or misgiving ?” 

“Tn all faith and trust.” ~ 

“JT will merit both.” 


Is this 
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“T believe it, Sydney; and on my de I wĦ 
endeavor to prove to you that I deserve your 
fnll and entire affection; ‘and I will strive to 
forget—” 

“Forget nothing, save that you have been 
unjust to yourself; aud if a life-long devotion 
can repay you for the blessedness which»you 
have conferred on me, it is, and must be yours. 
Do not imagine for an instant that 1am uncon= 
scious of the sacrifice which you are willing ta 
make in order to secure my happiness; do not 
suppose that I am blind to the worldly advan- i 
tages whieh you so generously resign for my 
sake; I am but too keenly alive to their ex- 
tent. I know that you will be blamed, and 
even pitied, for bestowing yourself upon a poor 
and nameless suitor, in the fullness of your 
beauty, and the zenith of your fashion, when 
the noblest and the proudest are contending 
for your favor; but you shall have no eause to 
regret such a concession.” 

‘‘T accept the assurance,” said Miss Trevanion 
tenderly ; “I will heneeforward throw all mis- 
giving to the winds, and trust inplicitly in your 
affection. We have, however, still to struggle 
against very formidable difficulties, Sydney; 
and I confess, that when I think of my father's 
anger I feel terrified.” 

“Surely, with such an auxiliary as my aunt; 
you will be able to overcome the objections o 
Mr. Trevanion.” a 

“TI repeat that I believe them to he insupe, 
rable; but, as it has now beeome my duty te’ 
make the attempt, I will not shrink from the 
task, onerous as it is.” 

“ Would that I could spare you the trial!” 

“Tmpossible! I must meet the displeasure 
which I shall have incurred, alone; and this 
Sydney, will be a sufficient proof of the sincerity 
of my affection; for, peculiar as he may be 0 
this one point, my father has hitherto been ti 
me all kindness and indulgence; and I can no 
involve him in mortification and disappoiutmen 
without suffering severely on my side, M; 
only consolation will exist in the conviction 
that he desires my happiness, and that I shal 
have secured it by uniting mysclf to the onl; 
man who has ever won my love. And now 
let us part, or our absence will be remarked.” 

**So soon, Ida?” 

“Believe me, it is better so.” ; 

But still they lingered awhile, her hand i 
his, and conversing in those low tones whic’ 
are audible rather to the heart than to the ea, 
but which are nevertheless trumpet-tongued t 
those who love. And then their hands wel 
more firmly clasped together; their eyes mi 
in a long and eloquent look; the lady emerge 
into the sunshine, and the gentleman plungG 
yet deeper into the shadows of the shrubber 
The check of Miss Trevanion was pale, but sli 
betrayed no other symptom of emotion; ay 
if she played her adopted part less gayly th: 
before she indulged in that sylvan tte-d-le 
there was a graceful languor in her whole € 
portment which rendered her only the me 
fascinating and attractive to her assiduo, 
admirers. ; i 

Nothing could go off better than the fé, 
of Mrs. St. Maur Fulke; and numerous we 
the compliments which she received from 
reluctantly-departing guests, warned by 


pee 
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fising moon, and a rising mist from the river, 
that even the most refined pleasures must at 
last terminate. Nymphs and goddesses folded 


- their shawls and mantles about them ; knights 


and courtiers resolved themselves into mere 


' mortals; carriages thundered to the gates; 


the voices of servants and policemen were 
loud in every direction, and Miss Trevanion 
handed to her chariot by a miustrel, whose 
plumed hat completely overshadowed his 
countenance, was soon rolling along the road 
to London, seate beside the silent and some- 
what conscience-stricken Sybil, to whose care 


| ghe had been confided. 


—E—EE 


CHAPTER VI. 
A REVELATION. 


© Axp so,” said Mr. Trevanion on the follow- 
‘ing morning, as he rose from the breakfast 
‘table, and transferred the “Morning Pest” to 
his wife; “the féte of Mrs. St. Maur Fulke 
was the most brilliant affair of the season. 
Do you coneur in this opinion, Lady Mary ?” 

“There can be no doubt that it was ad- 
mirably arranged, and very suecessful;” was 
the quict rep! “In fact I never saw a col- 
lection of more effective costumes, or listened 
to more agreeable music. What say you, 
Ida?” 
! “That if the guests were not amused, it 
was asudly not the fault of the hestess,” 
said the young lady. 

“Yon, at least, have every reason to Le 
ha‘isfied,” observed her father; “as I find it 
ecorded in ‘The Post,’ that ‘the lovely and 
ceomplished Miss Trevanion was one of its 
srightest ornaments ;’ although I still main- 
lain that the costame whieh you selected, 
was by no means that in which I should, had 
been consulted on the subject, have coun- 

cled my daughter to appear.” 

, “I think that you would have altered your 
pinion, had you seen how admirably Ida 
\nacted her assumed character,” said the in- 
tulgent and politie Lady Mary; “I can as- 
jure you that it excited general remark.” 

| Mr. Trevanion acknowledged the courtesy 
|y a gracious bow, 

| “And it was, moreover, excessively be- 
bing,” pursued the family friend; “I never 

w the dear girl appear to more advantage. 
was quite proud of my charge.” 

“I hope, madam, that you will never have 
huse to be otherwise,” observed Mr. Trevan- 
ba, haughtily; “but that ere lonz—” 

“No doubt, no doubt, my dear sir,” inter- 
nosed the lady somewhat nervously; “there 
hn not be a question that the social success 
t your daughter will augment, while that 
; so many less highly-gifted girls is terribly 
bt to diminish, Ida’s fashion is now so per- 





jedy established, and the set into which I 
ve hal the privilege of introducing her is 
t thoroughly unexceptionable, that her fu- 
re station depends entirely upon herself.” 
“TY am convineed,” said a Trevanion, 
ith a second lofty bow of acknowledgment, 
that she will not lose sight, either of her 
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obligation to you, or of the immense respon- 
sibility which now rests upon herself.” 

“Tam sure,” whined the thin voice of Mrs. 
_Trevanion, from behind the broad pages of 
| the newspaper, by whieh she was entirely 
| eoncealel; “that if Ida is not happy and 
satished, I can not tell what could make her 
so.” 

“My young friend has certainly drawn a 
P in the great lottery of life;” said the 
land Lady Mary in her smoothest accent, 

“A fact of which I trust that she is fully 
aware ;” was the sententious rejoinder of the 
gentleman, as he strode loftily across the 
floor; “for, truth to say, I cau scarcely im- 
agine a want or a wish on her part which 
she is unable to gratify—young, handsome, 
and fashionable, with the prospect of a fine 
fortune, and the offer of a peerage—” 

“Can I speak a few words with you in 
private, papa?” asked Miss Trevanion in a 
firm voice, but with a heightened color. 

“Tn private, Ida! Are we not now suffi- 
ciently private for any communication which 
you may find it necessary to make? Is not 
Lady Mary one of the family? While your 
mother—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Trevanion ;” said the no- 
ble widow with alacrity, at the same time 
rising from her seat; “I have letters of some 
importance to write, and shall be glad to 
commeuce them as early in the day as pos- 
sible; you must therefore allow me to retire 
to my Own room.” 

“As you will, madam, as you will;” re- 
plied the host, holding back the door with 
the eeremonious courtesy which he always 
observed to the other sex; “if such be the 
ease I ean of course offer no objection, but 
were it otherwise—” 

“Not a word more, my dear sir; believe 
me that no apology is necessary ; I was about 
to withdraw as Ida spoke ;” and gathering 
the rich folds of her gray damask dress about 
her, the portly lady disappeared. 

“And you, Mrs. Trevanion ?” said her hus- 
band interrogatively. 

“I would rather that mamma should re- 
main ;” was the calm remark of his daughter. 

“ Ier opinion on the subject to be discussed, 
of whatever nature it may be, ean not but 
prove valuable;” observed Mr. Trevanion, 
contemptuously.. 

“That is precisely my own sentiment ;” 
said the young lady, “for I have firm faith 
in her affection for her only ehild, and as I 
am about te speak frankly and seriously 
upon a matter involving my future happiness 
in life, it will be a sincere gratification to 
me should she see and feel as I do.” 

“ You have then some doubt as to my sym- 
pathy—” said her father tartly. 

“T confess it; but I do not despair of con- 
vineing alike your heart and your reason, for I 
have also an unshaken trust in your paternal 
tenderness.” 

“Enough of this verbal skirmishing, Ida. 
What have you to say? I have businesy in 
town to-day, and expeet the carriage round 
every instant.” 

“I shall not detain you long, sir. You have 
for the last four years expressed a great desire 
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to see me settled in life, and I consider it my 
duty to tell you without procrastination or 
concealment that my election is made.” 

“You accept Lord Downmere 2?” 

Miss Trevanion smiled disdainfully. “ Deci- 
dedly not. I have no ambition to become the 
wife of a man old enough to be my grand- 
father.” 

“A pecr of the realm—” 

“ A selfish sensualist.” 

“Pshaw! The only chance of married hap- 
piness to a woman is to unite herself to a man 
of twice her own age, who knows how to ap- 
preciate her youth and beauty at their proper 
value. A sensualist! And why not? How 
ean that affect your comfort? An egotist? 
Trash! Let him indulge himself as he may, 
you are not likely to suffer from his selfishness. 
Upon this subject I shall admit of no argument, 
as I have already promised your hand to Lord 
Downmere.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the young lady indignant- 
ly; “I can not surely have understood you 
rightly ; did you say that you had promised my 
hand?” 

Pr did.” 

“ And without my sanction ?” 

“Even 80.” 

“Then you must excuse me, if I at once de- 
claro that I am as little disposed to defer to 


the tyranny of a father as to that of a husband. | ness in this world, young lady, as you ought 
We are not, happily, in Circassia, where pa- | by this time to be aware, implies wealth, sta- 
| tion, and influence; and once more IJ ask you 
i if you have secured these?” 


rents make a trade of their children, and 
dispose of them to the best bidder; and thus 
Ido not acknowledge the right even of my 
own parent to transfer me like a bale of mer- 
chandize.” 

“You might at least have spared me that 
taunt, Miss Trevanion!” exclaimed the mer- 
chant with vehemence; ‘it comes badly from 
you, who are indebted to my self-sacrifice for 
all the advantages upon which you pride your- 
self” 

“Pardon me, sir; I intended no sarcasm,” 
said his danghtcr deprecatingly; “nor ean I 
comprehend how you should for an instant 
attach such a meaning tomy words. My very 
rejection of the suitor whom you have proposed 
to me is a sufficient guarantee of my utter in- 
diference to the empty distinctions of rank and 
name. Noone ean have a more profound re- 
spect for high blood and ancient lineage than 
myself, but I havo no inckpation to immo- 
late my happiness at the shrine of mere 
rank.” 

“I shall not bandy phrases with you, Miss 
Trevanion,” was the tart reply ; “my straight- 
forward mode of speech is no match for your 
sentimental eloquenco; and it would appear 
that my paterna] authority is no eurb to your 
will, Be good enough, therefore, to inform me 
of your pleasure, in order that I may not 
waste time which can be more profitably em- 
ployed.” 

Tears rose to the eyes of the young lady, 
but they did not full. She remained silent for 
an instant; and then, grasping tho hand of her 
father, as it rested upon the back of the chair 
from which he had risen, sho said beseeching- 
ly, “Do not be harsh with me! If you only 
knew how much it costs me to thwart your 
wishes upon so important a point as this, I am 
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sure that you would rather pity than condemn 
me; but believe me when I assure you that it 
is its very importance which gives me strength 
todo so. You have been so invariably kind 
and indulgent; you have so long made my 
happiness your chief care, that I dare not 
bring myself to suspect your affection when I 
am about to put it to the test.” 

“What more?” was the cold inquiry, as 
Mr. Trevanion witLdrew his hand from her 
clasp. 

“I have already declared,” said his daughter, 
retreating a step or two, as if stung by his 
tone and gesture, “that my election is made— 
my promise is given—my hand is pledged. 
That promise and that hand were mine to be- 
stow or to withhold; and I have acted upon the 
firm conviction that I possessed an undoubted 
right to decide my own destiny.” 

“And this conviction has induced you to” 
counteract my wishes, and to disappoint my | | 
views. What compensation have you to offer? | | 
What brilliant establishment have you secured ) 
for yourself which may tend to reconcile me to 
your disobedience ?” 

“Will not my future happiness—” i 

“ No romance, if you please, Miss Trevanion. f 
Mine has been a life made up altogether of re- , 
alities, and I have little taste for supplying in- 
cidents for a novel in my own family. Happi- 


Pe cas on my part, sir, I frankly answer— 
iO. 

‘Better and better!’ was the sarcastic 
‘reply of the merchant, as his check became) 
livid with suppressed passion; “ but pray pro- 
ceed.” 
| “I will; my hand is pledged, and pledged 
irrevocably, to Mr. Sydne$ Elphinstone.” 

“To Mr. Sydney Elphinstone — Indeed !” 
sneered Mr. Treyanion; while a “Good gra- 
cious me” came from the lounging chair in | 
which his wife had hitherto sat silent and dis- 
regarded. ' 

“A beardless boy, and a pennyless pauper!”* | 
pursned the gentleman after drawing a long 
breath “yon do honor to your birth and 
breeding even by such an inclination, Miss 
|Trevanion. Rest assured, however, that no 
folly of the kind shall ever be perpetrated: 
in my family; I positively forbid all further 
mention of the young man’s name beneath my 
roof.” i 

“I much regret, sir —” 

“And so do I, madam; so do I; deeply, | 
‘bitterly regret the degeneracy of a child from 
! whose sense of personal dignity ang filial affec, 

tion I had looked for obedience, ang a ready 
co-operation in my own views. Do you ima? | 
gine, Miss Trevanion, that I have bestowed si 
fortune upon your education, and petted ant 
pampered you like a peeress, in order that you 
may make me the laughing-stock of my haughty 
relatives ?” T] 

“I had flattered myself, sir, that I was 10 
debted for all the advantages and indulgence: 

which I have enjoyed, to your fatherly affection 
alone,” 

“Listen to me;” said Mr. Trevanion, sternly 
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“Let my motives be what they might, you owe 
me tenfold the gratitude which a parent could 


claim from an ordinary child. Your very birth, 
madam, was a bitter disappointment. 
married your mother in the hope that she 


would make me the futher of a son; that I) 
might meet Sir Jasper upon equal terms; and 


that the heir to my wealth might illustrate the 
family name as proudly as he who was its rc- 
presentative. You know me, and the one 
ambition of my life, well cnough to feel that I 
became a husband from no selfish seeking after 
personal gratification; I could and should have 
sufficed to myself had [I not had an ulterior 
| aim—but enough on that subject. Yow were 
born; a girl—a woman—aud my first hope 


| was frustrated. Your mother bore me no other | 


,child, and new prospects opened before me. 
You were handsome, and I was careful that 


your beauty should be enhanced by every ex- | 


trancous aid’ I have rearcd you rather like 
the daughter of a duke than the heiress of a 
commoner. I have spared neither gold nor 
carc; and, I believe I may be permitted to hope 
that neither has been expended injudiciously. 
I have done more. [ have secured to you the 
services of a woman of rank—do you mark me, 
Miss Trevanion? I say—and I say it advised- 
jay — the services of a woman of rank; for, 
whatever you may feel inclined to think upon 
(the subject, you may trust me when I assure 
you that there is no leveller like wealth; and 
-however respectfully we may see fit to treat 
Lady Mary Brookland, it is not the less certain 
that her poverty has compelled her to bow her 
‘pride; and that she is as completely my hired 
dependent as the butler who officiates at my 
‘sideboard. And now, allow me to inquire what 


return you are anxious to make for all my 


I had) 
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| part either in the privations or the sareasms to 
which you are willing to expese yourself, Do 
lnot, moreover, expect that I shall render my- 
self responsible for your obstinacy, or your 
error,—for I am willing to give it whichever 
name you please. Whatever may be my dis- 
appointment or my mortification, I have still 
moral courage enough left to assert myself; 
‘and no hardly-earned gains of mine shall go 
to enrich a son-in-law whom I will never re- 
cognize.” 

“ My dear father—” 

“You have heard my decision, Miss Tre- 
vanion. It now remains for you to make 
yours.” 

“Itis made, sir. My word is pledged; and 
I should not be your daughter if I failed to re- 
deem it.” 

“ The flattery is delicate, but useless and ill- 
timed. We then thoroughly understand each 
other?” 

"I fear sa," 

It is a fatal error to compel, by unreasoning 
severity, a feeling which was perhaps not yet 
sufficiently strong to withstand tenderness and 
| entreaty, into direct and deliberate opposition, 
and to assail it too roughly by giving to it the 
stimulus of anger; while it is a common mis- 
take, and a fatal one, to suppose that by 
harshness and intemperance we can succeed 
in crushing it, as though it were a mere bruto 
| antagonist to be overcomo by physical force. 
There is a recoil against oppression in every 
| heart; and many may be persuaded and eon- 
vinced by gentleness, who become only the 
| more resolute when opposed by violence. 

Whether such would have been the case in 
the present instance it is impossible to decide, 
as the trial was not made; while the look of 








solicitude? {í believed, and I had every right | calm defiance which passed between the mor- 
to believe, that the false position in which I | tified father and his indignant child at this 
had se long lived, must necessarily end when | period of the conversation gave ample evidenco 
‘you attained to womanhood, and were compe- | that neither was disposed to yield. 

tent to secure such a marriage as my birth, and | “Now, don’t be obstinate, Ida;” whined 
jyour own personal and acquired advantages, | out the thin voice from the arm-chair; “ your 
rendered expedient. I secured for you the father does not like you to marry Mr. Elphin- 


homage of a nobleman, and T was satisfied. I | stone—I do not like it—and I am quite sure 


felt that my task was ended, and my object 
accomplished. I had toiled and waited for 
years, but I had ultimately effected my pur- 
poso ; and I turned back no regret upon the 
past.” 

“Yet surely, sir, my future happiness may 
be considered as worthy of some considera- 
ion. 
| “E have already requested that you would 
have the courtesy to spare me all phrasc- 
tae ;’ was the impatient retort: “we are 
yasting words. Will you, or will you not, 
fais Trevanion—I must now insist on your 
‘lefinitive reply—accept the hand of Lord 
Downmere ?” 

“IT ean not;” said the young lady with a 
quivering lip, but with unabated firmness; “I 
lo not even respect him; and I will never give 

yself to a man whom I despise.” 

“This is, if I rightly understand, your final 
letermination. Good. Listen, in your turn, 
o mine. Become the wife of your pauper- 
over, and share his poverty; marry your boy- 
uitor, and expose yourself to the ridicule of 
he world; but do not expect me to take any 


| that Lady Mary will be furious.” 

“Your opinion is, no doubt, a valuable one, 
a Trevanion;” said her husband sarcasti- 
cally; “but, nevertheless, I take the liberty 
of dissenting from it; as I am quite prepared 
| to believe that we are indebted to that very 
lady for the pleasant position in which we now 
find ourselves.” 

“I ean assure you—” commenced his daugh- 
ter, as a flush of generous indignation burnt 
upon her cheek and brew; “that you wrong 
Lady Mary Brookland, sir, by such a supposi- 
‘tion It is true that she originally presented 
Mr. Elphinstone to me; and surely nothing 
could be more simple than that she should in- 
troduce so near a relative to the members of a 
family in which she resided; but, beyond the 
fact of this introduction, Lady Mary has never 
made the slightest effort to force Mr. Elphin- 
stono upon my acquaintance.” 

“ Probably not;” was the cold reply; “Lady 
Mary is a woman of taste and tact, and not 
likely to commit herself by any overt exertiong 
to that effect; but there are such things, Miss 
Trevanion, as negative helps—assistance ren- 
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dered rather by omissions than by actual ser- 
vices.” 

“Ts not this nngencrousg, sir?” 

“It may be sọ; but I apprehend that it is not 
unjust. I ean not be deceived in believing that 
the admirable ‘ understanding’—Is not that the 
conventional term applied to such dignified and 


womanly arrangements as that to which it would | 


appear that you have lent vourself?—must have 
taken place at the fle of Mrs. St. Maur Fulke. 
Now, will you permit me to inquire how your 
ehapcrone had disposed of herself when this 
very romantic scene was taking place? ‘Was 
she present ?” 

“She was not. We had been acctdentally 
separated by the crowd.” 

“No doubt. J suspected as much; and the 
great extent of the pleasure grounds naturally 
rendered it quite impossible that you should 
mect again until the gentleman had carried his 
point. It is precisely as I thought; and con- 
firms me more steadfastly than ever in the con- 
viction, that in every affair of life there is noth- 
ing so desirable as to sccure the co-operation 
of persons of sense, who appreciate so admir- 
ably the extent of what is required of them; 
while simpletons on the contrary, are liko grey 


hairs—they are always obtrusive, and never | 


can be kept in their right places. I was quite 
sure that poor Lady Mary had, in some way, 
lost sight of you altogether.” 

‘Pardon me, sir, if, in my turn, I remark that 
we are losing sight of our subject;” said Miss 
Trevanion with dignity; “I have already ex- 
onerated Lady Mary from all blame, and am 
quite willing to take upon myself the responsi-' 
bility of my own actions. I am no child to 
obey the leading-strings of a nurse—no puppet 
to dance obedience to the wires of an exhibitor 
—bnt a reflecting and anxious woman, con- 
scious that I hold in my own hands the control 
of my future destiny.” 

“So be it;” contemptuously retorted her 
fatbor ;-“ and I congratulate you that they are 


so full, as you are likely to have little else to | 


grasp in them.” 

“The jest is a bitter one, but I will not re- 
sent it;” said the young lady. “I see and 
feel, painfully feel, that on the one most im- 
portant action of my life there exists no hope 
of our sympathizing. But still, oh, my dear 
father, still have mcrey on me; and do not re- 
fuse to me at least your blessing and your for- 


giveness. Reflect that, in taking so decided a! 


step in opposition to your wishes I am already 
sufliciently to pity; and do not Iet me haye in 
addition to apprehend the misery of your per- 
manent displeasure.” 

For an instant the lip of Mr. Trevanion quiv- 
ered, but ‘only for an instant. The proud spirit 
of the disappointed man was stronger even than 
his paternal love, and he rallied cre his daugh- 
ter had time to remark the passing emotion. 
“My blessing!” ho exclaimed vehemently; 
“my blessing! on what? On your deliberate 
disobedience? My forgiveness? Of what? 
Of your premeditated overthrow of al my 
hopes? Look for neither, madam; look for 
neither. Avail yourself of your boasted privi- 
lege of free-will—givo yourself to a beggar— 
the law will bo your sanction, and I your vic- 
tim. Let that consciousness sufiico you. All 
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further words are needless. I withdraw all op- 
position—I will offer no impediments to your 
folly ; go, and like other lunatics, rush upon 
your fate.” 

“ Father 1”— 

‘*Enough, Miss Trevanion ;” was the ste-- 
rejoinder; ‘I still feel sufficient pity for yo 

madness to accord you four-and-twenty hout 
to reflect; but, if at the termination of thet 
time, you adhere to your present insane pure 
pose, you will no longer hare a fether, and will 
be at perfect liberty to replace his protection 
by that of any husband you may sce fit to se- 
lect.” 
| As these words were uttered, Mr. Treyanion 
hastily left the room, while his daughter sank 
back upon the sofa, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

For a moment only there was silence, as the 
weak and timid wife had no sooner ascertained 
the disappearance of her husband than she 
roused herself from her habitual apathy, and 
quernlously upbraided her agitated daughter, 
with what she characteristically designated as 
her silly and nonsensical obstinacy. The re- 

| proaches of Mrs. Trevanion, however, fell upon 

_the ear of Ida with no greater force thanthe 

whistling of the subsiding wind amid the,cor- 
_ dage of a tempest-tossed vessel, when the deep 
booming of the death-dealing waves has passed 
away; and as they concluded by an instruction 
_to her daughter to ring for her maid, and to 

| reach her eau-de-cologne, the poor girl having 
obcyed, hastened to escape from the room, in 
order to reflect in solitude upon the exigences 
of her painful position. 


—~— a 


CHAPTER VII. 


A NOBLE SUITOR. 






Ir is marvelous that although daily expe- \ 
rience should suffice to prove that we are at 
best the poor creatures of cireumstance, the 
mere puppets of accident, we are all prone to 
believe that nothing ean go on satisfactorily 
unless, even while professing to trust in 
Providence, we undertake to guide the whole 
action of the machinery ourselves; and thus, 
too often, instead of being, as we fondly and 
blindly imagine, the spiders that weave tha 
web, we find ourselves in the end, merely the ~ 
flies that have been caught in it. 

Such was, in a great dezrec, the ease with | 
Mr. Trevanion, who having for years fondl 
hugged the belief that he had taught all. 
around him to bend to his indomitable will, | | 
suddenly found himself opposed by the very 
being upon whose obedience and submission 
he had calculated the most securely; and as | 
he rolled toward London, in his wel-hungand 
luxurious chariot, he felt like a person stunned $ 
by some sudden blow. Calm and concentered — 
was his rage; and none who looked on him 
would have suspected the bitterness of the 
feelings which were masked by the stern and 
cold demeanor that he successfully mala- 
tained. 

For the first time in his life the proud and 
self-reliant man was compelled to acknowl- 
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edge to himself that the obstacle flung upon 
the path of his ambition might prove beyond 
even his strength to remove. There was that 
in the eye of his daughter during their late 
conversation, which convinced him that she 
had inherited no small portion of his own 
resolute spirit; and while he dwelt in moody 
and wordless anger upon her ingratitude, and 
recapitulated .to himself all the advantages 
and indulgences by whieh he had surrounded 
her from her very eradle, he never once suf- 
fered himself to remember that these had been 
conferred for his own sake rather than for 
her's: and that he had built up a dazzling edi- 
fice of greatness upon her loveliness, grace, 
and talent, of whieh he would not have laid 
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Wiki. 
merely sought to diseover the most effectual 
means of meeting and combating the exizenees 
of the emergency in which he was placed, 
single-handedly, and resolutely. 

As we have already shown by the history 
of his past life, the nature of Mr. Trevanion 
was eminently energetic; with him to will 
had hitherto been to aceomplish ; and even 
now he would not suffer himself to believe 
that he should finally be defeated; Ida’s ex- 
hibition of spirit had rather startled than 
eonvinced him. Women were impulsive, ho 


|knew; but he clung to the belief that they 





a single stone, had she been less eminently | 


gifted by nature to work out the cherished 
purpose of his existence. , 

He thought of his ancestral home, and his 
haughty relatives with a pang at his heart— 
his cloud-dream of crushing the arrogance, 
and revenging the negleet of Sir Jasper and 
his wife by presenting to them his daughter 
as Countess of Downmere, had vanished; and 
how was it replaced? 

As the question shaped itself in his mind, 
Mr. Trevanion erushed the arms which were 
folded across his breast almost into the flesh, 
and set his teeth closely, while his lips grew 
ashy white. He could better have borne any 
thing than this, Then his thoughts reverted 
to Lady Mary Brookland, whom, despite his 
daugliter’s disclaimer, he was far from exon- 
erating from at least a tacit connivance with 


her nephew; but on her, he bitterly felt that 


it would be impossible to wreak his displeas- 
ure. A rupture with the person whom in 
his heart he silently designated as a titled 
viper, would effectually disorganize his whole 
household, and overthrow the work of years, 


_ Thanks to the persevering system of eontempt 


which he had pursued toward his wife, she 
had ended by becoming a mere eypher under 
her own roof, whose authority was not recog- 
nized beyond the cirele of her dressing-room ; 
while the free-masonry of rank would, as a 
matter of eourse, induce half his aristocratie 


_ acquaintance to adopt the cause of the pecr’s 
| daughter, and to find food fur satire rather 
| than sympathy in his own mortification. No; 
happen what night, he felt that he must at 


least keep up appearanees with Mr. Elphin- 
stone's aunt, although it by no means followed 
that he should for the future place the same 
implicit relianee on her prudence and loyalty 
a3 he had hitherto done. 

Iu any, and every point of view, his posi- 
tion was aceordinyly a perplexing one; and 
had he not been made of sterner stuff than the 
generality of his sex, who, however, self-suf- 


| icing sv long as the wheels of life’s chariot 
| run smoothly along the broad highway of 


pa perity aud comfort, are prone to turn for 
help and soluce to others whea those same 
wheels becomo clogged by the mire, and ar- 
rested by the masses, of doubt and difficulty, 
he would have been sorely conscious on that 
unlucky morning of the height and breadth 
of the barrier which he had himself built up 


were by no means equally consistent. It was 
the first oceasion upon which the wishes of 
his daughter had been seriously opposed, and 
she had, almost as a natural consequence, in- 
dignantly and determinedly resented that op- 
position; but when she had taken time to 
reflect, she must and would see her folly in 
its true light.* It was absurd to suppose that, 
reared in luxury as she had been, and habitu- 
ated to have herevery desire gratified as soon 
as expressed, she eould be mad enough to 
cast from her all these advantages to share 
the eomparative penury of a younger brother. 
No—no—he had only to give her time. Ler 
woman-vanity would do the rest. 

The mental argument was a comfortable one ; 


land before Mr. Trevanion reached town the 








pressure of his folded arms relaxed, his eye 
lost some portion of its dark fire, and he 
breathed more freely. 

Suddenly a thought struck him; he pulled 
the check-string, and the earriage, turning down 
À lateral street, rolled rapidly toward Pieea- 

illy. 

The Earl of Downmere was at home; and 
as Mr. Trevanion had Jung been a privileged 
visitor, he was instantly admitted to the break- 
fast-room, where his mature lordship sat dis- 
cussing In solitary state a most récherché re- 
vast. 

; Henry Ferdinand, Earl of Downmere, and 
Baron Woodlyn, was a portly personage of tall 
stature and stern countenance, who bore his 
sixty years of life with considerable dignity ; 
smoothly and eomposedly too, without any at- 
tempt to disguise their amount by hair-dye or 
eosmetic, like one who scorned such puerilities 
as at once utterly beneath his own notiee, and 
beyond that of others, An equal independence 
of feeling was also visible in his costume, 


| whieh, although unexeeptionalje in material, 


was worn with a eareless disregard to every 
eousideration save that of ease, which betrayed 
the innate selfishness of the individual; one 
slipperless foot rested upon the seat of a chair 
infront of him, and looked suspicious of incip- 
ient gout; while the knee of the other leg was 
eovered with a napkin which had become eon- 
sidgrably sullied during the process of the meal 
to which. his atteution was directed. The 
Times lay on the table, luxuriously bathing one 
extremity of its eolossal sheet in the savory 
jelly of a dindon aux truffes; while his valet, 
infinitely better dressed than himself, stood be- 
hind his chair, reading aloud from the Morning 
Post the fashionable news of the day. The 
room in which the peer was seatcd was gor 


between his own will and the free agency of | gcous with gilding, and paneled with family 
those about him. As it was, however, he portraits, the most recent in date being a like 
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ness of himself taken in the year of his major- 
ity, and forming a woeful and saddening con- 
trast with his present appearance. A heavy 
sofa, and a well cushioned fauteuil stood near | 
the fire-place, and a large folding sereen par- 
tially vailed the door; itwas indeed evident in 
all the details of the apartment that the “ crea- 
ture comforts” of this life were by no means 
disregarded byits owner; and a feeling of sur- 
prise was elieited involuntarily that so thor- 
ough a self-seeker as my Lord Downmere, 
should for a moment contemplate the possibil- 
ity of so great a risk as marriage, tending, as | 
it could not fail to do, to the disturbance of his | 
long eherished habits of personal indulgenee. 

The seeret lay, however, in the faet that | 
Henry Ferdinand, Karl of Downmere, was the 
last direet seion of his noble house; his nearest 
relative and presumptive heir being a second 
cousin, Whom he had never seen, but whom he 
had nevertheless honored with his unqualified 
distike. Earlier in life he had resisted all the 
entreaties of his widowed mother to give anew 
mistress to Woodlyn Castle—‘Time enough 
yet !"—was his constant reply to her represen- 
tations; “I will marry when to do so becomes 
a duty to my family, but I will not saerifiec 
myself until fam convinced that it will be ne- 
cessary to nip the hopes of Mr. Augustus Mor- 
daunt in the bud. Time enough for that, my 
dear lady-mother.” 

And so time went on; until the venerable 
Countess was laid in the family vault ; and the | 
dashing young noble grew into a staid, middle- 
aged gentleman, who began to weary of 
hunting, and to sit longer at the dinner table ; 
to forswear waltzing, and to patronize whist. 
Nor did time even then stand still, but most 
pertinaciously did it persevere in its progress 
until the dark hair, whieh had onee been 
abundant, grew seanty on the summit of his 
head, and beeame thickly streaked with threads 
of a dull grey; while crows’ feet began to 
gather beneath his eyes, and to pueker the cor- 
ners of his mouth. In short, as we have al- 
ready shown, his lordship had attained to the 
ripe age of sixty; when even he was reluc- 
tantly compelled to admit that if Mr. Augustus 
Mordaunt were indeed to be baulked of the 
coveted peerage, it might be as well no longer 
to delny the bestowal of his name and rank 
upon a wife. 

Then eame the difficulty of seleetion; for, 
aware of the grentness of the honor to be eon- 
ferred, the broken-down roué was by no means 
laclined to bestow sueh advantages upon any 
woman who could not seeure to him a very 
umple equivalent. Young she must be—that 
was a sine gai non—handsome, that was 
equally indispensable—and wealthy, for he 
was resolved to exact the price of his coronet 
—beyond these requisites, however, he asked 
nothing more; he eould dispense with high 
Lirth, provided that the respectability of her 
family was uuquestionable; and to her dispo- 
sition and temper he was perfectly indifferent, 
being most agreeably satistied thut no wife, be 
she who she might, would loug venture to op- 
pose his will. 

Even when he had eoneeded thus mueh, 
however, the diffieulty was no slight one, as 
many young, beautiful, and well-dowried wo- 
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men were to the full as conscious of the value 
of their advantages as Lord Downmere of hig 
own, and unhesitatingly deelined to barter them 
for an empty title; and thus he had been half 
a dozen times civilly rejected by as man 

reigning beauties, when he accidentally made 
the aequaintanee of Ida Trevanion. The re- 
pulses to which his lordship had by this time 
been subjeeted had, however, taught him eau- 
tion; he began to understand that people as 
frequently overdo things in this world by a 
want of judgment, as they negleet what is neceg- 
sary to be done by a want of energy ; and he con- 
sequently resolved on the present occasion to as- 
certain how far the prestige of his rank would 
influence the father of the lady in his fayer, 


‘and to what extent he might trust to Mr. Tre- 


vanion’s authority over his danghter, before he 
committed himself by a direct offer of his 


hand. 


No proceeding eould have been more judi- 


cious under the eigeumstanees; and aecording- 


ly but a few weeks elapsed ere the peer, who 
had most graciously extended the right hand 
of friendship to the princely merchant, beeame 


| satisfied that Mr. Trevanion would eonsider no 


sacrifice tco great by whieh he could place a 
coronet on the brow of his beautiful hemess. 
Lord Downmere easily deteeted his weakness, 
but he was far from suspecting the motive; 
and while he haughtily, and somewhat con- 
temptuously, assured himself that the man of 
eommeree estimated his rank and birth at their 


| full value, he was little aware that in this in- 


stanee the eommoner was by far the prouder 
individual of the two—the true nobleman in 
heart. and feeling—aud that the ancient blood 
whieh throbbed and leaped in his pulses when 
the earl at length confided to him the passion 
whieh he professed to feel for the fair Ida, was 
quiekened, not by the prospect of a titled sdu- 
in-law, but by that held out to him of social 
self-assertion, 

The character and temperament of Mr. Tre- 
vanion had, moreover, satisfied Lord Down- 
mere that he was not a man likely to yield his 
own judgment or wishes to those of his ehild 
upon so serious a point as marriage, when he 
saw him steadily eaforee them on all around 
him, upon oceasions of eomparatively minor 
importance; and thus, having secured the can- 
sent of her father, he took little pains to ingra- 
tiate himself with the young lady in any other 
way than by making the most liberal settle- 
ments; a generosity greatly increased by his 
conseiousness that the magnificent fortune of 
his intended bride rendered it altogetker su- 
pererogatory ; and while Mr. Sydney Elphin- 
stone was breathing his tale of love into the 
ears of the listening beauty, his self-compla- 
eent rival was trotting his hack in the ring, and 
dozing over crown points at the whist-table of 
his elub, 

When the pretensions of Lord Downmere 
were made known to Miss Trevanion by her 
father she smiled ineredulously, aud merely 
asked if the poor old gentleman were insane; 
but when she found his suit urged upon her 
firmly and imperatively, she eoldly declared 
that she would never consent to listen to its 
repetition, The rage of Mr. Trevanion wis 
unbounded at this open opposition to his will, 
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but he suecceded by a strong effort in con- 
trolling it; and abruptly informing her that 
he should ere long insist on her obedience, he 
sternly left the room; while his weak-minded 
wife who “loved a lord,” not, like her hanghty 
helpmate, as a glittering tool wherewith to 
work out his own purposes, but purely and 
wholly for the pleasure of feeling that she was 
of sufficient importance to be the associate of 
nobles, poured forth a rapid flood of wonder- 
ing reproaches upon the devoted head of her 
daughter; could not conceive what she could 
expect if she could afford to refuse an carl— 
to wear a countess’s coronet—and perhaps, for 
any thing she knew to the contrary, to become 
a member of Her Majesty’s household. It was 
reully too bad—it was cruel to her, for she 
should have liked so much to have been the 
mother-in-law of a peer. However, she had 
one consolation, and that was, that she knew 
Mr. Trevanion well enough to be quite sure 
that Ida must yield in the end, for it was of 
no use to attempt to oppose his will. 

“And is it possible, mamma,” asked the 
proud girl with an indignant blush; “that you 
ean wish to see the happiness of your only child 
sacrificed to such puerilities as those you have 
mentioned 2” 

“Nonsense, Ida;” was the peevish retort ; 
“surely, with my experience, I must know best 
what constitutes happiness; I tell you that if I 
had mariied a peer, I should have been the 
happiest woman alive.” 

Miss Trevanion sighed. She had too much 
respeet for her spirit-erushed mother to express 
the contempt with whieh she listened to her 
childish wailings ; and from that day neither of 
her parents had reverted to the subject of 
Lord Downmere’s proposal until the morning 
upon which we first introduced them to our 
readers. 


— a 


CHAPTER VIL 
SOCIAL TACTICS. 


Even at the close of the unpromising con- 
versation recorded in the last chapter, Mr. Tre- 
vanion had not, as we have already stated, 


visitor; “You are early to-day. Have you 
breakfasted # or will you join me ?—No—well, 
then, take a seat, and exeuse me if I finish nly 
breakfast. How are the ladies?” 

“ Perfectly well, my lord, I am obliged to 
you; and my somewhat untimely visit—” 

& Never ill-timed, Trevanion, never ill-timed ;” 
interposed the host; “always delighted to seo 
you, as a matter of course, I was about to 
drive to Riehmond to-day to pay my respeets 
to my fair enslaver, and to inquire after her 
health.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said the merchant, 
“and trust that you will still persist in your 
intention, for I will frankly tell you that it was 
to suggest a little more devotion on your part 
to Ida that I drove to Pieeadilly this morning. 
Young ladies, as your lordship must be aware, 
like to be wooed as well as won, and I begin 
to fear that the paucity of your visits has 
already produced a bad effect upon the mind of 
my daughter.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” chuckled the old earl, “you 
deceive yourself. Girls aro fond enough, no 
doubt, of being dangled after by a bevy of smart 
young fellows, who, like French poodles, are 
skilled in the art to fetch and carry; but when 
a man reaches my age, he is only in the way in 
a lady’s drawing-room; and I am much mista- 
ken if Miss Trevauion does not see the matter 
with the same eyes as mysclf She is a fine 
creature, a very fine creature, and will adorn 
her coronct, but I have no intention to make 
her purchase it too dearly. I am aman of the 
world, Trevanion, and have a most particular 
aversion to degenerating into a bore.” 

“My dear lord—” 

“Nay, nay, yo disclaimers. We are both 
rational beings; I have a sincere regard for 
your daughter—I admire her exceedingly—she 
is a superb woman—apd as Countess of Down- 
mere, will, I am convinced, do honor both to 
her father and her husband; but I do not ex- 
pect impossibilities ; and I am as little inclined 
to interfere with her comfort, as I am to sacri- 
fice my own. I have, moreover, already seen 
enough of Miss Trevanion to feel certain that I 
am pursuing the best method of securing her 
favor.” 

“You must pardon me if I persist in doubt- 
ing it,” replied the visitor; “Ida has been so 


abandoned all hope of ultimate suceess; but, | long accustomed to adulation and homage, that 
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ha 


puing the lofty nature of his daughter, | her vanity can not fail to be piqued by your 
so far deluded himself before he reached | apparent indifference, contrasting as it does so 


town, as to believe that the vanity of the| forcibly with the devoted attentions of the other 


young beauty was piqued by the carelessness 
of Lord Downmere'’s courtship. 
“Natural enough! natural enough!” he 





eandidates for her preference, I can quite un- 
derstand that your lordship conceives (and very 
properly), that the honor which you have con- 


murmured to himself with a grim smile, “He! ferred on her by the offer of your hand must 


has played his cards badly, and deserves to | 
lose her; nor would I move a finger to assist 
him, were it not for my own sake. But he is 
necessary to my scheme of vengeance, and I 
must give him a hint to be more cautious for 
the future.” 

And, full of his newly born-hope, the stately 
merchant entered the breakfast room of his 
noble friend, 

“Hah! Trevanion, my good fellow; was 
the greeting of the peer, as, with a portion of 
pate de Ue gras provided upon his fork, he 
extended two fingers of his left hand to his 





neecssarily more than counterbalanco all such 
puerile considerations; but women, especially 
handsome ones, are capricious and exacting; 
nor can we, while our mighty world itself works 
on such pigmy hinges, afford to be too severe 
upon them.” 

“Well, well,” said Lord Downmere some+ 
what impatiently, “I shall decidedly drive to 
Richmond to-day, and come to a more explicit 
understanding with tho young lady herself. I 
should, no doubt, have dono so before, had you 
not assured mo that I might safely leave tho 
affair in your hands; an arrangement which 
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struck me as being, under all circumstances, 
an excellent one. I never, even in my young 
days, was a lady’s man; nor should IJ have so 
far disorganized all my habits at my present 
time of life as to take a wife, were it not that 
the duty which I owe to my name demands it. 
I ask of the Countess of Downmere to give me 
an heir in return for the coronet which I place 
upon her brow, and I exact no more. As for 
love, my good sir, it is a mere myth in the 
fashionable world at tho present day; an ignis 
fatuus, a will-o’-the-wisp, just as unattainable 
as the rainbow; and Iam too reasonable a man 
to clutch at the vapor.” 

“But surely, my lord, you will not be rash 
enough to explain yourself thus to my daugh- 
ter?” 

“No, no, Trevanion; I have not walked 
through the by-ways of society for so many 
years not to understand the sex at least better 
than that. I have, as you may perceive, no 
remnant of romance left in me, always suppos- 
ing that I ever possessed any; and I have no 
faith in ‘mutual affection,’ and ‘disinterested 
sacrifice,’ and ‘self-immolation,’ and all this 
fiddle-faddle which supplies the raw-material 
of the novel-writers. When I officially offer 
myself to Miss Trevanion, I shall do so by urg- 
ing upon her acceptance my rank and the fam- 
ily diamonds; I shall talk to her, not of my 
own feelings, but of Woodlyn Castle and Down- 
mere Abbey; not of the color of her eyes, but 

“of the style of her equipage; I shall appeal to 
her ambition, not to her heart; excite her self- 
value, not her sensibilities; and, rely on it that 
my method is the only rational one with any 
woman who has passed her teens, and learned 
to look at life in its true aspe¢t. Taxes upon 
vanity do not require to be voted by parlia- 
ment; they can always be levied without dif_i- 
culty; and I am greatly deceived in you, my 
good friend, if you have reared your daughter 
for the purpose of secing her settle herself in a 
cottage over-grown with honeysuckles, and 
over-run with carwigs ” 

“Far from it, my lord; far from it,” replied 
Mr. Trevanion; “nor is Ida Trevanion at all 
calculated for a life of privation and struggle ; 
a conviction which tends to increase my satis- 
faction when your lordship did me the favor to 
demand her hand. Indeed, so thoroughly re- 
solved havo I ever been that she should only 
marry into that sphere in which she is so well 
calculated to shino, and thus to re-integrate not 
only herself, but me also, in the position whieh 
I lost through tho injustice of my relatives, 
that I assured her—and with truth—that in 
the event of her disappointing my wishes, not 
one shilling of my property should ever devolve 
to her.” 

‘“A forcible argument,” smiled the earl com- 
placently, stroking down tho leg which rested 
on the chair beforo him, ‘and one which will, 
po doubt, prove more efficacious than a whole 
volume of sentiment. You area sensible man, 
Mr. Trevanion, a very sensible man; and the 
conviction that you wero superior even to your 
present position—highly honorable as that is in 
itself, I admit—was, to me one great induce- 
ment to overlook what some of my friends were 
inclined to consider as an inequality of rank, 
when I offered my hand to your daughter.” 


Welw Li. 


The blood rose to the cheek of the merchant, 
“ Your lordship does me honor,” he said coldly, 
“but I trust that even elevated as your posi- 
tion undoubtedly is, the contemplated marriage 
can scarcely be regarded a mésalliance. My 
own family —” 

t I know it, my good sir, I know it;” hastily 
interposed the peer; “on her father’s side Miss 
Trevanion had every right to pretend to the 
rank which I am happy enough to offer to her 
—while, as regards her maternal descent, why, 
we must accept her youth, beauty, and accom- 
plishments as a substitute for blood. I havo 
already carefully considered all the bearings of 
the question, and am satisfied with the result. 
It is, however, unfortunate that you are not on 
terms with your uncle, as his presence at the 
ceremony would have given a prestige to the 
affair which would have told well in the world. 
Not that the thing is material, certainly not; 
my position is one which, as a natural consc- 
quence, renders me independent of such con- 
siderations; and I confess that I shall regard 
myself as a very happy man when I become 
the possessor of so much youth and beauty; 
and fecl, as I shall have every right to do, that 
T have fulfilled to the letter the duty which I 
owed to my family.” 

“I am obliged by so flattering an assur- 
anee;” said Mr. Trevanion, though he looked 
infinitely less gratified than he souglit to ap- 
pear; “nor dot apprehend that your lordship 
need fear any very severe animadversion on 
the part of your friends when the dowry of my 
daughter is taken into consideration in addition 
to her personal merits.” 

“True, true;” replied the earl, somewhat 
impatiently; "but, after all, arc we not rather 
premature in our self-gratulation, if, as you 
hinted a while back, I have failed to find favor 
in the eyes of the young lady herself?” 

“ Nay, nay; I can admit no such construc- 
tion of my remark ;” objected the merchant; 
“I merely sought to impress upon your lord- 
ship the policy of a little more attention on 

our part.” 

“While I on the contrary give myself no 
small credit for my diplomacy, my good friend ;” 
said Lord Downmere; ‘charming as she is, 
my fair bride-clect is still a woman, and she 
may have no especial taste for a husband whose 
years outnumber those of her father; thus, 
rely on it, the less I absorb her time and at- 


‘tention the more likely she will be to overlook 


tho disparity, which is, I flatter myself, the 
only valid objection which she can offer to our 
union.” : 

“I think, my lord;” said Mr. Trevanion, 
“that you do Ida injustice as well as yourself; 
Time—when we bring ourselves to look tho 
truth steadily in the face—is to the full as much 
our friend as our enemy. He plants wrinkles 
in our foreheads, I admit, but even while doing 
so, he engrafts wisdom in our hearts; he strews 
threads of silver among our hair, but he con- 
denses experience and warning in our minds, 
and thus more than compensates for his petty 
larcenies by a full-handed liberality which we 
aro too slow to acknowlodge until its actual 
value is foreed upon us.” 

“ A very happy view of the case, my good 
sir, and one which deserves to become popu- 
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lar;” replied the peer, petting his gouty leg 
with increased tenderness; “though, unfortu- 
nately, it is never likely to do so. It is a trite 
saying that gray hairs are honorable, and there 
ean be no doubt of the fact; but it is equally 
certain that it isan honor with which every 
one is satisfied to dispense as long as possible. 
However, as you advise me to venture upon a 
more assiduous course of homage, I shall follow 
your counsel, only hoping that you may have 
been able to inspire your brilliant daughter 
with a portion of your own wisdom.” 

“Tam glad that you have arrived at such a 
resolution, my lord, for trust me when I assure 
you that no woman’s heart is to be won by 
proxy.” e 

“Heart? pshaw! do not let us travel back 
into Utopia, Trevanion; I have already been 
sufficiently explicit as to my aticipations on 
that score. Hearts are merely heavy luggage 
with which.to be hampered on the journey of 
life, and it is far better to travel untrammeled. 
It is Miss Trevanion’s hand which I have asked 
of you, and which I shall ask of herself; she is a 
gentlewoman and a woman of the world; she 
will, therefore, understand what is due to both 
of us, and I require no more. I wish I could 
induce you to try one of these cételettes au jus— 
my cook is famous for them.” 

“Tam obliged to you, my lord, but I have 
already breakfasted.” 

“Tam sorry for it, for I can conscientiously 
recommend them. However, you know best. 
Well then, I will decidedly drive to Richmond 
this morning, and settle the business. Iam no 
friend to delay, when once a thing is settled in 
my own mind; and, under all circumstances, 
i think that the sooner matters are concluded 
on this occasion the better. The season is 
nearly over, town is beginning to thin, and 
Miss Trevanion will not, in all probability, be 
averse to spending her summer at Woodlyn 
Castle.” 

We have said that Mr. Trevanion was a 


| proud man, and soin truth he was; and yet, 


so resolutely did he cling to his one darling 
project, that he ben this haughty spirit to tole- 
rate the insolent egotism of the cold-hearted 
noble, who was, should he succeed in over- 
coming tho repugnance of his daughter, to ren- 
der that daughter the instrument of his revenge 
upon his relations, Had he witnessed a similar 
exhibition of self-abasement in another, his 
contempt would have known no bounds, but 
he was blinded to his own degradation by the 
wretched idiosynerasy which he had nourished 
for years, and which had been tho hidden 
spring of his every thought and action. 

That Ida, the proud, the beautiful, and the 
gifted, should be wooed after such a fashion 


_ might well have revolted him, but he would 


not look beyond the fact that the wooer was 
` one whose rank and station must compel the 

haughty ,spirit of Sir Jasper to bend before 
him; while they would, in all probability, in- 
duce him to sue for a renewal of that inter- 
course which he had been so eager to termi- 
_ nate for ever. The only doubt by which he 
| was tormented was caused by Ida herself; he 

did not forget throughout the interview which 
| he had courted, and during which he had suf- 
| fered an amount of mortification greater than 


any to which he had ever been subjected sinco 
the day on which he beeame an alicn and an 
outcast from the home of his ancestors—he did 
not for one moment forget that when he had 
parted from his daughter, he had left her in no 
mood to tolerate the addresses of her titled 
suitor; she might persist in the insane resolve 
which she had announced to him—sho might 
peremptorily decline the hand of the Marl, and 
thus thwart the hope of his whole life—sho 
might—but no! Lord Downmere had truly 
said that, after all, beautiful as she was, gifted 
as she was, she was a woman, and 


‘Therefore to be won,’ 


as she no doubt would be, by the glitter of a 
coronet, with its concomitant attractions. And 
so Mr. Trevanion sagely resolved to think no 
more of the matter until he returned home to 
ascertain the result of the peer’s visit; and he 
accordingly proceeded to the city, transacted 
business as usual, authorized the transfer of 
thousands, dictated letters, and oceupied him- 
self as he was wont to do, haunted throvehout 
every detail by the flashing eye and firm de- 
meanor of his rebel child, and wineing from 
time to time as the suspicion would force itself 
upon him, that her will might after all prove 
as unbending as his own. 


CHAPTER IX, 
A LOVER AND HIS MISTRESS. 


Tne life of Miss Trevanion had _ hitherto 
flowed on with all the smoothness of a rivulet, 
shadowed perhaps at times by some slight sor- 
row, as the stream is darkened by an overhang- 
ing bough, but soon recovering its brilliancy, 
and once more gliding gladly onward under 
the broad light of a sunny heaven. Happy in 
the present and confident in the future, tho 
petted heiress had known no real care; nor 
had she even guessed how fatally her own na- 
ture was constituted to ruffle the current of its 
existence when its tide should be impeded by 
adverse circumstances, until she becamo con- 
scious of a growing partiality for Sydney El- 
phinstone. When the suspicion of this prefer- 
ence first arose in her mind, she struggled reso- 
lutely agaiust it, for not only did she at once 
perceive that such an attachment must inevita- 
bly prove distasteful to her father, to whose 
ambition she was no stranger, but ìt also re- 
volted her own good sense when she remem- 
bered that she was several years his senior; 
while it must at the same time be confessed 
that her vanity took the alarm, as such was by 
no means the realization of her previous 
dreams. 

Accustomed from her earliest youth to regard 
high rank as the foundation of all earthly hon-w 
or and even happiness, she had ever associated 
the idea of marriage with luxury and station. 
Sho had, in fact, dreamed as girls ever dream 
before that inner life, which is the most power- 
ful position of existence, is aroused; and while 
fancy supplies the placo of feeling, such base- 
less visions suffice to employ the imagination ; 
and wheredhe nature is fincly organized they 
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seldom endure long; the heart makes its low 
whispers heard, faintly indeed, it may be, for a 
time, but so perseveringly that they can not 
long remain unheeded; and then commences 
the stern conflict between the real and the 
ideal, the sharp warfare between the outer 
world of action, and the inner world of pas- 
sion, which may indeed be hidden from thie 
crowd, but never wholly deadened, save in de- 
spair or in the grave. Š 

Miss Trevanion was startled by the vehe- 
mence of her own feelings. Accustomed as 
she had been to see herself the first object with 
all around her, the idol and the pride of her 
family, to whom her every wish was a law, she 
had never suspected the depth and strength of 
her own nature; but when, ere Mr. Elphinstone 
had ventured to hint at his admiration for her- 
self, she on one occasion saw him apparently 
engrossed by a fair girl for whom she had pre- 
viously felt a warm regard, she became pain- 
fully aware that she could hate as intensely as 
she could love; and that her life was destined 
to be one of perfect happiness or misery. The 
discovery startled her, and she strove earnestly 
to liberate herself from the growing thraldom 
of a passion which both her reason and her 
pride condemned; but she found both pride 
and reason powerless before it; high-sounding 
titles became mere empty words; wealth and 
station worthless units in the heart's reckon- 
ing; and when, after a brief and ineffectual 
struggle against a weakness for which none 
could blame her more bitterly than she accused 
herself, she consented to pledge her faith to the 
nephew of Lady Mary Brooklands, she yielded 
up her whole soul to the new and delicious 
feeling which the assurance of his affection 
rendered legitimate and sacred. 

Still, however, there were moments when 
she shrank appalled from the strange knowledge 
which she had so suddenly acquired of herself 
—when she became aware of the smothered 
fire within, which, should it ever burst forth, 
must involve not only her own wretchedness, 
but that of those who were most dear to her; 
her pride, her vanity, and her ambition were 
but as straws borne before the lava-stream of 
her passion, and buried beneath its burning 
tide. She learned—and it was a fearful les- 
son—that while she could give away her whole 
heart without one reservation, so could she, in 
like manner, revenge the perfidy by which the 
full and perfect gift might be cast back upon 
her. 

As this conviction grew upon her mind, she 
thrust the massy braids from her burning brow, 
and literally gasped for breath. “It is un- 
womanly—it is fiendish’—she murmured to 
herself; ‘‘and yet I feel that even so it is. I 
love him with all the impetuous fervor of my 
nature; but should he fail—should I be de- 
ceived in him—that love will burn into a flame 

#of hate that must destroy us both. Why did 
ho ever cross my path? Why was he thrust 
upon me? Tutored as I have been for a far 
different fate, why should he have been gifted 
with the power of teaching me that I had a 
heart? I might have gone through life as I 
had commenced it, toying with trifles, and 
emulous only of admiration; but now I have 
cast all my chance of happiness upon one stake, 
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and should I lose it, I sall bo worse than beg- 
gared |” 
It was from such a train of thought as this 


that Miss Trevanion was aroused by the an- — 
A more timid § 


nouncement of the earl’s visit. 
spirit than her own might have been occupied 
by her late misunderstanding with her father— 
the first, be it remembered, which had ever oc- 
curred between them—and by his threat of 
making her want of obedience to his wishes 
the signal of their total estrangement; but not 
even for an instant had her thoughts been en- 
grossed by that circumstance, important as it 
was to her future fate. The intensity of her 
passion, and the wild jealousy of an exacting 
nature, rendered all other considerations insigni- 
fieant in her eyes. She remembered, she felt, 
only the possibility of change in her heart's idol; 
she cared not for the struggle, the sacrifices, by 
which she must win him to herself; she dwelt 
only on the dread that when won, he might be 
found wanting And then?—what would 
remain to her then? The suffocating throbs 
of her tortured héart, the fire which shot from 
her flashing eyes, and the fierce clinching of 
her slender fingers, afforded a mute but eloquent 
reply. 

As Lord Downmere entered the apartment, 
Miss Trevanion rose calmly from her seat. It 
is often in moments of the most intense emoe 
tion that strong natures exhibit the greatest 
power of self-control. She did not dislike the 
titled egotist who sought her hand, she simply 
despised him; and although she intuitively sus- 
pected the purport of his visit, she received him 
with as much indifference as though it had 
merely been dictated by common courtesy. 

The storm of passion which had just swept 
over herspirits had meanwhile tended to height- 
en her peculiar style of beauty; a warm flush 
burnt upon her cheek; a brilliant light danced 
in her eye, and there was a proud stateliness in 
her whole appearance which for a moment 
startled even the unimpressionable peer. 

“T will ring and inform my mother of your 
lordship’s visit, with your permission,” she said 
coldly, as she advanced to the bell; but ere she 
had reached it, she was arrested by the voice 
of the earl, who exclaimed eagerly: 

“By no means, Miss Trevanion. I beg that 





Mrs. Trevanion may not be disturbed on my ac 


count. My visit was to yourself.” 

The lady withdrew her hand, and resumed 
her seat. 

“You will no doubt divine its purport ;” con- 
tinued Lord Downmere with more embarass- 
ment than he had ever before felt in the pres- 
ence of any individual upon whom he believed 
himself about to confer a favor; “ your father 
was with me this morning, and he has led me 
to anticipate—to hope—that my presence here 
to-day will not be unwelcome to you.” 

“By no means, my lord;” was the reply; 
‘this is the hour at which we are accustomed 
to receive our friends,” 

“But it is not simply as a friend that I am 
here ;” resumed the earl; “you must be quite 
aware, Miss Trevanion, of the admiration—the 
regard—which I have long felt for you; and you 
will not therefore be surprised to learn that my 
errand is to lay myself and my coronet at your 
fect, and to declare to you that I shall be the 
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happiest of men should Į prevail on you to ac- 
cept the offering.” j ! 

“I am not surprised, my lord;” said Miss 
Trevanion, retaining all her previous compos- 
ure; “I will not bo guilty of tho pitiful affec- 
tation of assuming an astonishment which I do 
not feel; but while I beg of you to reecive my 
acknowledgments for the honor which you desire 
to confer on me, I am compelled to deeline it.” 

“Very prettily expressed ;” smiled the peer 
emphatically; “I am aware that such is al- 
ways the first reply of every lady under similar 
circumstances; but after what has passed bc- 
twcen your excelent father and myself, I feel 
confident that before wo part we shall come to 
a better understanding. In short, my dear Miss 
Trevanion, after maturo reflection, I have ar- 
rived at the conviction that you aro tho only 
woman upon whom I could confer, without 
one misgiving, the title of Countess of Down- 
mere. I am nota young man, but I ean still 
appreciate all the perfections of your sex; and 
in yourself—” ' 

“I entreat of you, my lérd, not to deceive 
yourself ;” interposed his listener; “my words 
were so far from being words of course, that I 
must request you to receive them in all the 
strength and fullness of their meaning. I am 
greatly flattered by your good opinion, and shall 
be preud to retain you as a friend, but that can 
be the only bond between us.” 

“You ean not be serious, Miss Trevanion—” 

“ Perfectly so. In secking my hand your 
Jordship has been guilty of a grave mistake. 
We are by no means suited to each other.” 

“Ts it the incompatibility of age?” dcmand- 
ed the carl. 

“ By no means ;” was the reply, as a slight 
flush rose to the cheek of the lady; ‘I do not 
decin tho question of age of the slightest con- 
fideration in affairs like the present.” 

“What then ean be your objection ? 
offer you rank, wealth, and station.” 

“Tam quite aware of the faet, and must 
be excused if I confess that I attach little 
value to mere worldly advantages.” 

“The finest diamonds in England, not ex- 
cepting Her Majesty’s;” followed up the per- 
Eevering peer, 

Ida smiled a smile of scorn; as she said, 
disdainfully: “ Affeetion and regard are not 
marketable commodities even in this commer- 
cial country; and, as to the diamonds, your 
lordship will, no doubt find little difficulty in 
inducing some far more worthy person than 
myself to wear them.” 

“I coufess,” said the diseomfited suitor ; 
“that I do not understand your meaning, 
Miss Trevanion, when you so unhesitatingly 
declare that we are not suited to each other; 
I am by no means of an exacting nature; you 
will have no interference to apprehend from 
me, an! I can not help thinking that when 
once united we should find many points of 
resemblance; or, at all events, constant com- 
munion would soon induce it.” 

“Your lordship must pardon me if I de- 
clare that I should consider the experiment to 
be highly dangerous,” was the reply; “souls 
of mere ordinary ealiber may lose their dis- 
tinetive qualities, and, blending into one com- 
mon mass, neutralize each other; but when 
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individuals are possessed of refined and elastic 
minds, they do well to remeniber that there is 
a point at which attraction may change into 
repulsion, and not rashly ineur so great and 
fatal a risk.” 

“In the present case there can at least be 
no danger of such a result,” said Lord Down- 
mere; “and I confess that after my late in- 
terview with her father, I was altogether un- 
prepared for sueh determined eoldness on the 
part of Miss Trevanion; nor is it quite fair to 
augment my regret at her obduracy by fore- 
ing upon me the eonvietion that she is a wit 
as well as a beauty.” 

“Do not say so, my lord; do not say so;” 
exclaimed his companion, earnestly; “I am 
the last of my sex, to strive after the reputa- 
tion of awit. It is like laying down the eestus 
of Venus to brandish the elub of Hereules, 
and a woman’s strength is, or ought to be, un- 
equal to the task. But your lordship has 
twice alluded to a recent interview with my 
father. You surely ean not seek to infer that 
he Jed you to believe—to anticipate—” 

“Pardon me, Miss Trevanion; I reeeived 
every encouragement from your father to 
proseeute my suit—every promise of his own 
influenee—and, sueh being the ease, you will 
readily understand that I am not to be lightly 
discouraged. Despite your disclaimer, I sus- 
pect that I have in reality taken you by sur- 
prise, and that you require time for consider- 
ation, You shall have it. I ean afford to 
wait for a few days in order to seeure so rich 
a prize. J will not intrude upon you further 
upon this oecasion. J have faith in the future; 
and shall leave Mr. Trevanion to explain to 
you eertain points—worldly points—which 
in the enthusiasm of your age, you have in 
all probability overlooked.” 

“Tam obliged by your intention, my lord, 
but I must request that you will not leave me 
with so mistaken a view of my eharacter aud 
sentiments,” said the young lady. “I grieve, 
deeply grieve, that my father should have 
misled you, and trust that you will at least 
exonerate me from the imputation of asimilar 
error.” 

“Good morning, Miss Trevanion ;” said the 
Earl, blandly stretching forth his hand; “I 
leave my ease to the advoeacy of your father, 
for, as I before remarked, he ean, with more 
propriety than myself, place before you in 
their fitting light the advantages which you: 
appear so willing to forego, Be good enough 
to offer my respects to Mrs, Trevanion. I shall 
wait your final decision with impatience.” 

And as he eeased speaking, Lord Downmere 
bowed himself out of the room. 


CHAPTER X. 
A TRIAL OF STRENGTH, 


Tne dressing-bell had rung before Mr. Tre- 
vanion had reached home, and he was eonse- 
quently eompelled to wait with such patience 
as he eould eommand for the information 
which he was anxious to obtain of the result 
of Lord Downmere’s appeal to his daughter, 
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a cirenmstanee which by no means tended to 
tranquilize his nerves, as the more he suffered 
his thoughts to dwell upon the previous con- 
versation between himself and Ida, the less 
confidence he felt in his power to shake her 
resolution. Like a child who has succeeded 
in bnilding up a card-house story by story 
until it has reached a height almost unhoped- 
for, he dreade | lest his next movement might 
bring the whole unstable edifice in ruin abont 
him; and yet the move must be made; the 
work must be terminated; and every moment 
of snanense became intolerable to him. He 
hastened his toilet, and descended to the 
drawing-room, although aware that even 
should his daughter be already there, a sub- 
ject of such intense importanee to both of 
them could not be broached with any pros- 
pect of a final arrangement in the brief inter- 
val hetween that time and the announcement 
of dinner; but as the moment approached 
which was to decide the fruition or the over- 
throw of his cherished hope, he beeame rest- 
less and irritable, and the self-control which 
he had exercised throughout the previous por- 
tion of the day altogether abandoned him. 
IIe threw himself heavily into his well-eush- 
jioned chair, caught up the daily paper which 
lay upon his reading-table, “pished” and 
“pshawed” over its columns as if each had 
contained some intelligence peenliarly dis- 
tastefnl to him, and finally suffered it to fall 
from his hand, and sank into a deep fit of 
musing. That his reflections were any thing 
bat pleasant ones might be detected at once, 
for his brow darkened, and he beat nervously 
upon the floor with his foot, as he sat with 
his head bent upon his breast, and his gaze 
riveted upon the carpet. Throughout the 
whole of hig career, with Mr. Trevanion to 
will had been to aceomplish. Even as a boy 
he had never, as we have shown, suffered 
himself to be discouraged even under the 
most trying circumstances, but having fixed 
his eye steadily upon one point, he had ex- 
erted all the energies of his mind to reach it. 
For this purpose he had compelled his haughty 
spirit to commerece—for this purpose he had 
united himself to a woman for whose intelleet 
he entertained the most sovereign contempt, 
and to whose person he was utterly indiffer- 
cut; for this purpose he had tolerated and even 
courted a man whose only recommendation 
was his exalted position in society; and now, 
when the goal was almost reached, he suddenly 
found himself thwarted by his own child; 
found an apparently impassable barrier raised 
upon hisown hearth; and after having com- 
yelled sneeess on the broad highway of the 
world, discovered that utter defeat might 
await lim in his home, where he had hitherto 
betieved himself to be all-powerful. 

To his stern and unbending nature this 
first check, end as it might, was gali and 
wormwod; he felt humbled, when he found 
himself compelled to measure his strength 
with that of a mere girl, for as such he still 
regarded his daughter; it was monstrous to 
fee! that she could venture to oppose his 
wishes, be they what they might, and still 
more monstrons te know that she held his 
destiny in her hands. Me was impatient for 
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her appearance; he beğevcd that he could 
instantly divine from her manner the deter- 
mination at which she had arrived; but first 
Mrs. Trevanion entered the room with her 
faint greeting, to which he replied only by a 
slight movement of the head, as she slid into 
her aceustomed seat, and drew her shawl 
about her without hazarding a second re- 
mark; and next, Lady Mary Brooklands 
sailed majestically in, heralded by the sharp 
rustling of her rich dress, and smiling bland] 
upon her host, who, had he dared te betray 
the real fecling with which he onee more met 
her, would not assuredly have weleomed her 
appearance by the words of studied courtesy 
whieh he compelled himself to utter; and 
then, just when the last bell rang, the butler 
as he threw open the door, at once admitted 
Miss Trevanion, and announced dinner. 

The merehant turned one glanee—and but 
one—upon his daughter, ere, aceording to his 
usual custom, he offered his arm to Lady 
Mary, and the result of that glance was un- 
satisfactory, afforfing as it did no solution 
of the mystery which he sought to penetrate. 
She was as calm, as graceful, and as self-pos- 
sessed, as though her fair brow had never 
been ruffled by an anxiety or a care; and as 
he proeeeded to the dining-room, the stern 
expression of Mr. Trevanion’s features becaine 
sterner still. Had she betrayed emotion of 
any kind, had he detected the faintest flush 
of anger upon her cheek, the slightest flash 
of defiance in her eye, the least tremor in 
her voice, as she moved across the floor to 
assist her mother from the room, he wonld 
have been satisfied, for he might have read 
irresolution, fear, or temper, in such indica- 
tions of feeling, bunt he had not studied human 
nature so elosely for years, withont learnin 
that a settled purpose never betrays itself 
by petty weaknesses, . 

At table, Miss Trevanion was neither more 
silent nor more yoluble than usual; her 
well-modulated voice retained its accustomed 
tone as she addressed himself; she listened 
to her mother’s captions complaints, and to 
Lady Mary’s brilliant small-talk, as patiently 
and as courteously as was her habit, and 
vainly did her father watch for one symptom 
of discomposure or uneasiness. 

“The struggle will be a sharp one,” mur- 
mured the merchant to himself, as on the 
termination of the meal the ladies retired, 
and he rose and paced the floor like a caged 
lion; “well, be it so, it will not be the first 
from which I have come out the vietor. She 
conceives my threat to have been an idle 
one, and does not believe that I shall meet 
her determination with one as firm. She 
presumes upon my affection while she makes 
no effort to retain it. She docs not know 
that, like a child playing with the fire, she 
will be the victim of her own folly. But it 
it shall be so; I will not be the only sacri- 
fice. The labor of a whole existence shall 
not be lost through the headstrong obstinacy 
of a woman, without her bearing her own 
share of the suffering. Let her refuse Lord 
Downmere at her peril. She shall become \ 
his wife—she shall work out the one great ( 
purpose of my existence, or I will disown 
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her forever—cast her off to the poverty 
which she affects to treat so hghtly—leave 
her free to beggar herself with her penniless 
husband, and to feel how widely the fact of 
such a sicrifice ditfers from its theory. But 
I must learn what passed between her and 
the earl. I was a fool to urge his coming 
here to-day, while the spirit of resistanee 
was still strong upon her; no doubt the self- 
ish dotard piqued her pride by his assump- 
tion of superiority. I should have been 
resent at the interview; but all is not yet 
E. the hour of weakness is over; she owes 
me the obedienee of achild,and I will exaet it.” 

Full of this resolution, Mr. Trevanion 
passed into the library, and ringing the bell 
with violence, directed that his dauchter 
might be informed that he desired her pres- 
ence. His summons was promptly obeyed, 
nnd he-had seareely seated himself, when 
with a calm step and a steady eye, Ida eén- 
tere | the apartment. 

“I have sent for you, Miss Trevanion,” 
he eommeneed, as she advanced toward him, 
“in order to learn the result of Lord Down- 
mere’s visit; with his motive I am already 
acquainted; and I now wish to hear what 
reply wa; male to his proposal 

“Tt was deelined, sir, detinitively, but I trust 
courteousty.” 

“And did his lordship bow to such a decision, 
may lask? Was he satisfied to reccive as a 
final answer the rejection with which you saw 
fit to requite the honor that he had done you ?” 

“T hope, sir, that I lcft no doubt upon his 
mind of the sincerity of my meaning. I should 
scorn to trifle with the feelings of an individual 
who had evinced toward me the preference 
expressed by Lord Downmere.” 

“That is no answer to my question, Miss 
Trevanion,” said her father harshly; ‘I desire 
to know whether his lordship parted from you, 
convinced that his suit was unsuecessful?” * 

“As far as regarded my own feelings and 
determination, most certainly.” 

“But he did not, nevertheless, consent to 
resign his pretensions—is that what I am to 
understand?” 

“Precisely. He professed to leave his cause 
in your hands, sir, believing, or affeeting to be- 
lieve, that his rank, his wealth, and his family 
diamonds, would plead in his favor more forci- 
bly with yourself than with me.” 

“Be careful, young lady, you assume a tone 
strangely unbecoming in our relative positions. 
Do not add disrespect to your disobedience.” 

“You mistake me painfully if you su: ose 
me capable of sarcasm,” said Miss Trevanion, 
and for a moment her lip quivered; “no, Sits 
the contempt which my tone perhaps involun- 
tarily betrayed, was called forth by the seorn I 
felt for the man who could suspect my father to 
bo guilty of so much meanness.” 

“Seat yourself, Ida, and listen to me,” said 
Mr. Trevanion more mildly than he had yet 
spoken; “it is essential that woe should per- 
fectly understand each other, for this is an im- 
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of one day paying back into the bosoms of thoso 
who injured me, the bitterness with which they 
filled my own. This I could not do simply by 
amassing wealth—had it been otherwise I 
should have required no co-adjutor in tho 
struggle—but by placing myself on an equality 
with the noblest and tho proudest in the land. 
My hopo rested on you, Ida—on you, so richly 
gifted by nature, to overcome the last obstaelo 
with which I had to eontend. It may now bo 
realized—you have a peer of tho realm at your 
feet—the coronct of a countess awaiting your 
acceptanee—will you disappoint my hopes? 
will you compet me to curse the hour in whieh 
I trusted to the strength and devotion of a 
daughter's love?” 

The beautiful head of Ida drooped as sho 
listened. She had nerved herself to eontend 
against violence and opposition; she had felt 
strong in the conviction of her right of free 
action, and of her privilege to bestow her hand 
where she had already bestowed her affections ; 
but although her resolution did not waver for 
an instant, the altered manner of her father 
sent a pang to her heart, and for a moment 
rendered her unable to reply. Mr. Trevanion 
instantly pereeived his advantage, and hasten- 
ed to protit by tho impression which he had 
made. 

“You will not do this,” he pursued earnest- 
ly; “I feel that you will not by one mad act 
negative the anticipations of years. Remem- 
ber, Ida, all that I have hewn to you. Look 
around you, and ask yourseif if you have hith- 
crto found cause to envy, not merely the fate 
of those of your own rank in society, but that 
of others far more highly born. You have been 
the child of luxury and indulgence; you havo 
never formed a wish which I have not sought 
to gratify; I have spared nothing—ncither gold 
nor exertion—to fit you for the station which IL 
was resolved that you should attain; and, up 
to this day, you have seconded me nobly; nor 
ean I believe that you will fail me now.” 

“Tam grateful—most grateful”—faltered out 
his listener. 

“ And you have eause to be so,” continued 
Mr. Trevanion, overlooking in his eagerness to 
compel his daughter's submission to his will, 
that an open avowal of his motives for the in- 
dulgenee upon which ho dilated must necessa- 
rily weaken his hold upon her feelings, “for, I 
need scarcely explain to you, who so well un- 
derstand my nature, that I should never have 
made sueh sacrifices had I not had an ulterior 
object in view. I acted in regard to yourself 
upon the same prineiple which has regulated 
every action of my life. Onee more T tell you, 
frankly, that you have been reared and edu- 
cated to assist in the prosecution of my one 
darling scheme; I have watched and waited 
patiently for the moment in which it should be 
realized—that moment has come at last, and I 
look to you to secure me against a failure which 
would bight my whole after-life.” 

“ And you ask me to farther the gratification 


of a vindietive feeling by the sacritice of fiy 
portant crisis in both our lives. Heneeforth we | own hopes of happiness, if indeed I understand 
must bo every thing or nothing to each other. you rightly,” said the daughter, with a heigh- 
Reflect seriously on what I am about to say. | tened color; "and you sceck to impress gpon 
My life has been, as you know, one Jong period | mo that I owe the tenderness and care whieh 
of mortification, brightened only by the vision | have been lavished upon ine to no affection on 
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your part—to compel me to fecl that I have 
been regarded less as a child than as a tool 


| 


even dishonored, and that my self-abnegation, 
the sacrifiee of my whole life, could have re- 


which has been gradually tempered to its des- | stored you te affluenee or to honor, I would 


tined use! 
arguments to enforce your purpose. 


talents which you pride yourself on having | to repay the debt I owe you; but I will not 


nurtured; the beauty which you confess has 
reconciled you to my sex; no higher value in 
your eycs—in the eyes of a parent, and he the 
parent of an only child—than any mere base 
and sordid agent by which you may hope to 
acconiplish your wishes? You have said that 
it is essential we should understand each other; 
do we do so now? In pity tell me, no! I 
have so long paid you baek every kindness in 
love and reverence, that I dare not trust my- 
self to think that my affection has been unre- 
quited.” 
“I shall believe in that affection when I see 
its fruits ;” said Mr. Trevanion eoldly ; 
casy to profess a feeling which involves neither 
sacrifiee nor trial; it is only to be trusted 
when it stands the ordeal of both.” 
“Thus then suffer me to test the depth of 
yours, my father !” exelaimed his daughter im- 
ploringly ; “am I not your ehild—your only 
one ?—and will you seek, for the vain gratifica- 
tion of a vengeance which may after all fail in 
the attainment of its objeet, to eondemn me 
to a blighted and loveless existenee? Can an 
alliance witha Lord Downmere, a man whom, 
were it not for the mere aecident of rank, you 
would despise, ennoble you in the eyes of your 
estranged aud haughty relatives? Will they 
not rather scorn you for a weakness whieh 
must shame your noble nature ?” 
“ Permit me to be the best judge of the re- 
sult of ny own actions, Miss Trevanion ;” was 
the eurt rejoinder; “ you, in your ignoranee of 
the world, are quite unable to form a rational 
opinion on such a subject, Perhaps, when you 
find the door of your father elosed against you, 
and are put forth to strive and struggle with 
the ert ai it was once my fate to be, you 
will be better able to appreeiate my feelings. 
At present your ideas of sueh a destiny are 
doubtless vague enough—your romantic notions 
would probably drape beggary in a tinsel pet- 
ticoat and nourish it upon chickens’ wings ; but 
I beg to assure you that it is fed and clad far 
otherwise; and that I owe the privilege of 
having exchanged its rags and black bread for 
the comforts of existence, to a resolute will 
and an indomitable energy. Do not imagine, 
however, that I have forgotten to whom I was 
indebted for the chance of failure; or that I 
will not repay the wrong. If I have been eon- 
tent to wait, It has been beeause mine was no 
weak and timid spirit likely.to be seared by 
difficulties; | know with whom I have to deal; 
I know that there is one method, and but one, 
of revenzing the eruel injuries which have been 
heaped upon me, Could I have bowed the 
ride of my puling unele or his arrogant wife 
fe gold, I should have needed no eo-adjutor, 
and your marriage with a pauper would have 
b&n a matter of indifference; but it is not so; 
and your alliance with this peer, seorn him as 
you may, is consequently an imperative neces- 
sity,’ 
‘Atlear me in my turn, sir;” said his daughter 
with ealm dignity; “had you been poor, or 


Surely, sir, you employ strange | have plaeed my fate in your hands without a 
Have the | murmur, too happy to have been thus enabled 


consent to be made the victim of a cbimera— 
the tool of a eapiiee. From the moment when 
you first acquainted me with the intentions of 
Lord Downmere, I frankly told you that he 
was not merely indifferent, but positively dis- 
agreeable to me—” 

“But you did not in your boasted frankness, 
add that such was the ease because you had 
seen fit to form another attaehment,” inter- 
posed Mr. Trevanion. 

“JT did not, beeause at that time I had eome 
to no resolution on the subjeet; but even had 
I decided against Mr, Elphinstone, I should 
not assuredly have aceepted the earl as a sub 
stitute; I deelare, however, that I was then 
free, in so far as regarded any pledge or prom- 
ise to another; for I was well aware, that the 
sult of Sydney eould not be otherwise than 
unweleome to yourself, while I was at the same 
time keenly alive to the apparent risk which I 
should ineur by an union with a man my junior 
in age ; nor was it until I had become eonseious 
that my hanpiness depended upon this mar- 
riage that I eould bring myself to ineur your 
displeasure; and I entreat of you to believe 
that I did so ultimately with a reluctanee and 
regret which have cost me many bitter tears.” 

“You will have many still more bitter yet 
te shed, should you persist in your present in- 
sane purpose, Miss Trevanion ;” said her father; 
“for although you have been pleased to desig- 
nate my legitimate desire to re-integrate my- 
self in society as a ‘chimera’ and a ‘caprice; 
I beg to assure you, that I will not be thwarted 
by a whim. Lord Downmere has, you say, 
left his cause in my hands and he has done 
well, for as your parent I have a right to en- 
foree your obedience. I am aware that you 
ealeulate upon your legal power to set my 
wishes at defianee: I do not dispute it; but 
you have forgotten to ealeulate upon the opin- | 
ion of the world. Are you prepared to en- | 
counter its ridicule and its blame? Are you 
strong enough to spurn its avoidanee and its 
contempt? you are no longer an ignorant and l 
willful girl, whose folly might be poetized into 
romance; you have seen enough of society to ' 
know that its sympathies will not be enlisted 
on the side of a woman who has reaehed her — 
six-and-twentieth year, and who deliberately ` 
throws herself away upon a penniless boy.” 

“I eare little for the opinion of the world, 
sir; said Ida, firmly ; “ I have, as you say, secu 
gnd judged it; and I know, and ean fully vi 
preeiate, its hollowness. Were that the only 
difficulty with whieh I should be ealled upon j 
to contend, I should not waste one thouglit © 
upon the subjeet.” 

“But, as I need scarcely again inform yon,- 
it is by no means the only one;” coldly ob- 
served the merehant ; “ although I may be per- 
mitted to remark that even were it so, it is not 
to be disinissed so lightly. litherto you have, , 
surrounded by affluence and adulation, found 
the world a warm and willing friend; you will, l 
in a reverse of fortune, find it a keen and bit- 
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ter enemy; and one which no woman ean defy 
with impunity ; and mark me when I tell you 
—for I do so advisedly—that you will have to 
make the trial.” 
“ So be it then;” said Ida, sadly ; “I ean no 
longer hesitate. Had you sought to detaeh 
‘me from Mr. Elphinstone by entrenty and 
‘afection, I might perehanee have yiclded—I 
know not—but it might have been so; now, 
however, the die is enst, for I were unworthy 
the love of any honorable man if I could aban- 
don him from mereenary motives. I under- 
stand the threat which you have held out— 
'—Lam to be disinherited. If such be indeed 

lya will, I must submit; I may feel the in- 
justice of the sentence, but I can not question 
your right of action.” 

“That is at least fortunate,” observed her 
father, ironically. 

“Nor shall I suffer myself to be dismayed 
by the prospect,” pursued Ida. “Tt is hard, no 
doubt, to wrestle single-handed with the world, 
but in such a strife even defeat is not altogether 

without honor; our hands, heads, and hearts 
were bestowed upon us in order that we might 
be enabled to help ourselves; and the honest 
struggle for independence has ever an enno- 
bling effeet, while the poor tame spirit that is 
e -atent to remain a burden upon others at the 
-xpense of its best and wortliest feelings, 
rather than boldly to launch out into the oeean 
f life, and resolutely to bufict its billows, 
nust neeessarily, with its own loss of dignity, 
cur the contempt of all around it.” 
| “Very eloquently put,” said Mr. Trevanion, 
till in the same accent of sarcasm; “but you 


pust excuse me if I say that your well-round- | your energics. 
jd periods on this occasion remind me of aj destiny, and you deserve it. Renounee your 
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joarse daub set in a costly frame; it may be} claim to m 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MISS TREVANION TO MR, ELPMINSTONE, 


“J pLengep myself to write to you, Sydney, 
and I redeem my promise. I assured you that 
I could be firm when our mutual happiness 
was at stake, and I almost begin to fear that 1 
have been firm even to sin. Nor is this all— 
for while ineurring the displeasure of my father, 
I have, I fear, rendered our union impossible, 
Be honest with me, Sydney, and above all be 
just to yourself; when I tell you that in be- 
eoming your wife I cease to be the daughter 
of Mr. Trevanion. I shall no longer be the 
petted and pampered heiress, but a disowned 
and disinherited child, whose poverty ean only 
tend to aggravate your own, I know my 
father well—sueh has been his declared decis- 
jon; and Iam well aware that even although 
in seeret he may weep tears of blood, he will 
never reseind it. For myself I care not; for 
beggary as your wife would be a happier fate 
for me than the most fabulous affluence with 
another. Let not that consideration, however, 
have any weizht with you; a woman’s world 
is her home—her ambition does not travel be- 
yond her own hearth, but with your sex it is 
far otherwise; and you Sydney, are still very 
young, too young to sacrifice all your hopes and 
prospects Im life to an affeetion whieh—bear 
with me when I remind you of such a possi- 
bility—-may one day fail. And even were it 
to endure through every trial and hardship, 
yet remember that home-eares and home-anxie- 
ties must eripple your exertions and weaken 
You were born for a brilliant 


hand; assert yourself, and do 


jurrounded by glitter, but 1 remains as worth- | justice to the noble talents that you possess. 
However, you have explained | Do not suppose that I say this lightly. In 


our determination, and fully understand mine; | liberating you, I desire no freedom for myself. 


re shall shortly see which is of the most avail, 
jou either marry Lord Downmere, or you 
ase to be my daughter.” 
\ | “ Father—dear father !” exclaimed Ida im- 
ņoringly. 
| “Do not exhaust your talents at the com- 
nencement of the tragedy, Miss Trevanion ;” 
uid the merchant; “I ask for deeds, not 
jords; and if you decline to prove your affee- 
on, I beg of you not to express it. As Count- 
ps of Downmere, you are my hejress—as Mrs. 
| pliimagene, you. are without a home in my 
use,” 
| Ida rose; her cheek was very pale, and 
¿ere was a convulsive movement about her 
jouth, which betrayed the depth of her agony. 
ae leant for au instant upon the table before 
yr, as if unable to support herself, as she 
ironed a long and appealing look upon her 
ther; but the eyes that met hers were eold 
jd stony ; and after the lapse of a seeond, Mr. 
‘evanion with ceremonious politeness threw 
ven the door of the library, and s0 soon as 
3 daughter had crossed the threshold quietly 
psed it behind her, 
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If I never bear your name, neither will I ae- 
cept that of any man on earth, My future 
happiness and pride shall consist in watehing 
your eareer, in exulting over your success, in 
praying for your prosperity. Reflect seriously 
—for the erisis is an awful one to both of us— 
whether indeed the affeetion which you have 
vowed to me has not been unconsciously to 
yourself, deepened by the eireumstanees under 
which we have hitherto met. You saw me 
the spoiled child of fortune, whatever beauty 
I possess, heightened by dress, and perfected 
by art; whatever aecomplishments I may have 
acquired, exerted amid seenes which lent them 
a prestige not their own. You may have de- 
ceived yourself, and lew fatal must such an 
error prove alike to yourself and me. Look 
beyond the present, Sydney; endeavor to 
realize that years have passed over us both— 
years of struggle. ‘You will still be in the 
full pride of manhood and of hope, eompetent to 
struggle with the world, still an object of 
admiration—a mark for that world’s homage. 
But I, Sydney, what will those years have 
done for me? Already far before you in the 
race of life, I shall have reached the turning- 
point; and withered, changed—I ean not pro- 
eeed, Sydney—but I ean feel the rest! No,» 
no; it must not be—look on the past as a 
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dream; have the courage to awaken; and in 
after years I shall hear you thank me for your 
release. Ipa.” 


Calmly, and with a steady hand, Miss Tre- 
vanion scaled and closed her letter, but her fin- 
gers were as cold and bloodless as marble ; and 
although her eyes wero tearless they were di- 
lated, and the transparent lids hot and discol- 
ored, as though the drops which should have 
fallen had burnt and blistered there. For atime 
she sat thrown back upon her chair, with her 
gaze fastened upon the fateful missive. It con- 
tained indeed the destiny of her future life, and 
she dared not ask herself how it would be an- 
swered. 

After a while she raised her head, and looked 
languidly about her; luxury surrounded her 
on every side; her glance traveled from silk- 
en hangings to gorgeous mirrors—from costly 
toys to jeweled cabinets and flowers, and birds, 
and books, and all the other appliances of 
wealth and taste with which her hitherto in- 
dulzent father had delighted to environ her; | 
and as she noted each in its turn, an expression 
of loathing passed over her countenance. | 
was for vanities such as these that she had been | 
urged to barter away her self-respect—to sell | 
her liberty—to perjure her faith—to crush her 
heart; and it was from the fear of losing these 
that she had voluntarily offered to resign Syd- 
ney Elphinstone. But no, no; not from this 
fear for herself, but for him—and could it be 
that he would prize them so dearlygas to accept 
her self-abnegation in order to secure them? | 
Did she not wrong him by suspicion? And yet 
who should say? And then once more arose 
the fatal thought—“ He is so young—the world 
and all its gauds are still so bright for him. 
Let him but look into the future, as I have 
urged, and then—” she did not pursue the an- 
ticipation further, but with a convulsive shud- 


der that shook her whole frame, she clasped | 


her spread hands on the table, near which she 
sat, and buried her throbbing brow in their open 
palms. 


How long she had continued thus motionless , now for many years been so accustomed tol 
in her misery she knew not, when she was (you an object of admiration to all by whom si 


aroused by a gentle knocking at the door of her 

room, which slowly opened, and Lady Mary 

Brooklands entered, and closed it behind her. 
“My dear Ida;” said her visitor as sho ten- 


erly approaclied her, and took a seat by her | 


side; “what is the meaning of this terrible 
emotion? What has happened?” 

“Oh, my kind friend, I am very, very, wretch- 
ed;” was the faint reply, as one large scalding 
tear rolled down the fever-crimsoned cheek of 
the unhappy girl; “I have just gone through 
a scene with my father which has nearly de- 
stroyed me.” 

“ Just gone through Such a scene, my sweet 
child ;” exclaimed the noble widow; ‘‘ you have 
surely had time to compose yourself since the 
interview took place, for I have myself been 
closcted with Mfr. Trevanion in the library for 
the last two hours.” 

“But he has surely not expressed any dis- 
pleasure toward you?” said Ida anxiously ; 
“whatever cause of complaint he may have 
against mysclf, you, at least, are guiltless in this 
affair ” 


. 
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| suspicion to yourself.” 


| 


“No, no; apprehend nothing on my ac- 
count ;” replied ker friend with proud compos- 
ure; “Mr. Trevanion is a man of the world, 
and has sufficient regard for my rank, whatever 
may be his feelings toward myself personally, 
to avoid any undue exhibition of temper in ou 
intercourse. On the contrary, throughout the 
whole of the interview to which I have alluded/ 
nothing could exceed his suavity ; and although 
I detected a certain coldness in his manner 
which betrayed a suspicion that I felt to be to« 
tally undeserved on my part, I refrained fro 
any observation which might tend to show hin 
that I was conscious of the change, fecling tha: 
situated as Iam in this family, my rcle shoul 
universally be that of a mediator; and as suel 
you are aware that I have universally striver 
to act.” 

“T am indecd well aware of it, dear Lad: 
Mary ;” said Miss Trevanion affectionately 
‘but as my father appeared to think that yo | 
had favored the addresses of Sydney, and re 





fused to receive my assurances to the contrary! 


I feared that he might have expressed the sam 


“That he does so believe, I am convinced ; 
was the quict rejoinder; “but as I felt ths 
such was not the case, I would not afford hi: 
the triumph of perceiving that I considered tl 
suspicion to be possible; for had I done so 
could not of course have remained under h_ 
roof; and the rather, as you know how utter, 
unjust it would have been,*since I had nev 
been admitted to your confidence—that my a. 
vice had nevcr been sought, and that I was ¢ 
course completely ignorant of the engageme” 
between yourself and my nephew.” 

“Tt is true that I did not solicit your advice’ 
said Miss Trevanion; “because I felt that h 
I done so I should have rendered your positi 
one of difficulty and delicacy from yourre | 
tionship to Mr. Elphinstone, although I cot 


not doubt that you must have perecived cj) 


mutual attachment.” 
“ By no means, my dear girl, by no meant 
| was the ready dis«laimer of the lady; “Tha 


have been approached, that I considered $; 
ney only as an additional mote sporting in i 
suushine of your smiles, or you may rest 
sured that I should have warned you of the l; 
policy of such an attachment. It is true th 
| the poor boy is handsome nnd intellectual 4 
well as high-boru; and, I really believe, s 
amiable and honorable; but still he i po | 
and I therefore imagined it impossible that wt 
all your advantages you would ever dream "| 
making such a sacrifice.” ‘ 
“Surely, dear Lady Mary, you at least sho? | 
have known me better than to suppose tht 
could marry for mere wealth or rank.” 
‘Forgive me, Ida, if I havo so far done i 
injustice,” was the fond reply of her visitons 
she passed her arm round the waist of 19 | 
Trevanion, and drew her gently to her bor 
“but you must remember that I was fy 
aware of your father’s views and wishes; ! 
I knew him to be absolute in his family ; f 
that from the nature of your education, ® 
your great success in the world, I had e] 
reason to anticipate that you would become ¥ 
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iwife of a man of decided rank. Ilow, then, do 
you conceive it probable that I should even for 
a moment dream of your bestowing yourself 
upon povr Sydney. Why, my sweet child, 
much as fam compelled to admire your beau- 
'tiful disinterestedness, I can even now scarecly 
bring myself to credit the fact.” 
| «But tell me, my dear friend,” said her list- 
ner, involuntarily soothed by the placid kind- 
hess of her manner, “lad I ventured to confido 
che truth to you, should you have blamed me 
ur my love of Syduey ?” 
“Blamed you, darling? No, I should not 

rertainly have, had the heart to blame your 
unselfish generosity; but still I should have 
elt it my duty to discourage the attachment as 
me which could not fail to excite the displeas- 
ire of your father, who had, as you must your- 
elf admit, every right to be ambitious for such 
, daughter; and even now my errand is to dis- 
uade you from persisting in this unprepitious 
ngagement.” 

“At my father’s request?” asked Ida. 

& Yes, love, at Mr. Trevanion’s request, who 
ppears to place great faith in my intlucace, far 
reater than I far it deserves. He has stren- 








ointing out what he considers as the madness 
ad folly of such a marriage, and you sce that 
am conscientiously doing so. He moreover 
quested me to represent the policy and pro- 
riety of your unian with Lord Downmere; and 
must be confessed, Ida, that, in a worldly 
int of view, there can be no comparison be- 
peen the two.” 
|“ Is Lord Downmere the husband you would 
ve selected for me, Lady Mary?” 

“ Perhaps not, dearest, perhaps not precisely ; 
it he is, you know, as a peer of the realm and 
man of enormous wealth, a very desirable 
atch. There can be no doubt that you can 
much worse.” 

“I scarcely think it possible,” said Miss Tre- 
nion, with a shade of haughtiness, “ that is, 
wever, 2 point which we need not discuss, 
it is one upon which my mind is unalterably 
jcided. Wappen what may, I will never be- 
e Countess of Downmere; I should despise 
self, could I be mercenary enough to barter 











“Well, my love, you know best, of course; 
wile it is quite certain, that if you have really 
Wolved to give your hand to my nephew—if 
ju really feel that he possesses your effections 
“we can only hope that Mr, Trevanion will, 
ter a time, become reconciled to the marriage. 
“ll I must, as I have promised, caution you 
tit all your friends will regard it as an impru-) 
chce. But if you fecl that your happiness 
ends on him, I actually have not the cour- 
a, to distress you by any further arguments. 
Ileed, under the pecniiar circumstances, I 
ahost feel it a treason against Sydney to say 
a; ther word upon the subject; for I can not 
fizet that he is my sister’s son, and that lhe is, 
nireover, a man of whose alliance any father 
nyht be proud. Wowever, I must not suffer 
tl affections of a relative to seduce mo into a 
fiure against friendship, and I am anxious to 
blable to assure Mr. Trevanion that I havo 
piformed my onetous mission faithfully.” 


— 


ously urged me to exert all my eloquence in» 
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“Of any after-reconciliation with my futher, 
when I have once become the wife of Sydney, 
I am utterly hopeless,” said Ida sadly : “ I know 
that onee to have incurred his anger and 
thwarted his will, is to have forfeited his affec- 
tion for ever, No, he will never forgive me.” 

“Nonsense, silly child,” exclaimed Lady 
Mary Brooklands, laughingly; “do you forget 
that your father is a wealthy man, and that you 
are his only child, and must, cousequently, one 
day inherit that wealth? Do you suppose that 
after having throughout life exerted all his 
energies to make his daughter a mark for the 
admiration and envy of the world, he will long 
permit his affections te be alienated from the 
pe which he has himself sct up? No, no; 
| trust me, he will desire to see his ample fortune 

produce its legitimate effect, and for that pur- 
pose, if for no other, you are certain of forgive- 
ness,” 

‘TY can not entertain any such hope, my good 
| friend,” sighed Miss Trevanion; “I do not 
| seek to do so for a moment, as I feel convinced 

that ultimate disappointment must ensue. My 

father, with all his noble qualities, never for- 
| gives—he is truth itself—and he has assured 
me that in the evcut of my disobedience, he will 
bequeath every shilling of which he is possessed 
to the son of Sir Jasper.” 

Her companion visibly started. ‘“ You know 
him well, my dear Lady Mary,” she pursued, 
“and therefore you will readily understand 
that he will fultill his word; while I do not 
hesitate to confess that bitterly as I feel, and 
ever shall fecl, his displeasure and his estrange- 
ment, the thought that instead, as I had fondly 
hoped, of enriching Sydney, and of affording 
him the opportunity of displaying his brilliant 
talents with the effect that they deserve, I shall 
go to him helpless and almost penniless, and 
thus increase his struggle with the world, is 
yet more painful.” 

Lady Mary remained silent for a moment, and 
then said in a constrained tone, very different 
from that in which she had hitherto carried on 
the conversation: ‘I can well believe it, my 
dear, for in the present factitious state of soci- 
ety, it is impossible for any individual to do 
justice to himself, however highly gifted ho 
may be by nature, unless he has the means of 
improving his advantages. I do not for a 
moment suspect Sydney of any mercenary 
views; indeed I believe him to be ineapable of 
such considerations, particularly when you aro 
the object of his affections, but still the impru- 
dence of undertaking the responsibility of a 
family under such cireumstanees, will, undoubt- 
edly be very great; nor, my love, must you be 
hurt if I venture to remind you that this im- 
prudence will be considerably inereased by the 
disparity of age which exists between you. 
You will, as I before urged upon you, really do 
well to reflect before you decide; as these 
particulars may not have struek you before, I 
considered it my imperative duty to point them 
out.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” said Miss Trevanion, 
haughtily, as she rose with a flushed cheek and 
a flashing eye; “Iam nct the heartless egotist 
you think me. I have considered all and moro 
of the difficulties which a marriage with me 
might entail upon Mr. Elphinstone, than even 
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you have enumerated. Nor have I simply 
grieved over them in selfish sorrow; there—” 
and ag she spoke she pointed toward the letter 
which still lay upon her desk; “there, I have 
foreed them upon the attention of your nephew 
himself—there, I have urged him to consider 
them as insurmountable, and to resign his 
claim upon my hand. IfI am fated to a life of 
suffering, I am at least willing to suffer alone.” 

“You are warm, Ida!” 

“Perhaps so,” said Miss Trevanion, and she 
sank back into her seat, ‘but you must pardon 
me—it is hard, very hard, to be abandoned by 
all in whom you have trusted; but I thank 
you, Lady Mary, for having kept me no longer 
in suspense as to the support I might expect 
from your affection. You have indeed com- 


plied even to the very letter with the request | 


of my father—your mission has been fulfilled 
as conscientiously as you could desire; and 
now I have but one request to make of you, 
and I make it unhesitatingly, as it can not by 
any possibility involve your interests. 
Mr. Elphinstone, your nephew, after having re- 
ceived that letter, persevere in seeking the 
disinherited daughter of Mr. Trevanion as his 
wife, it is more than possible that Lady Mary 
Brooklands, may bo solicited still to remain his 
guest, and to do the honors of his house—and 
oh! if indeed it should be so,” she added, as 
her voice sank and her lip quivered, ‘‘ be kind 
to my poor mother, I shall not be there to sup- 
port her weakness, and to conceal from her the 
isolation of her neglected and wasted existence 
—and believe me, that, careless as he may ap- 
pear of her happiness, my father will in his 
heart, thank you for the care of her.” 

“Miss Trevanion, I do not understand you,” 
faltered Lady Mary. 

“ No—you are right, you do not understand 
me;” was the reply; “but you may one day 
do so: meanwhile, this interview has ceased 
to be pleasant to either party, and I will not 
detain you longer.” 

“Ida, your impetuous feelings will be your 
ruin,” said her companion harshly. 

“It may be so,” murmured the unhappy 
girl, despondently; “it may be so: at pre- 
sent I am only the victim of the passions of 
others.” 

“What am I to say to your father, Miss 
Trevanion ?” asked Lady Mary, as she rose to 
depart. 

“Tell him all that has passed between us;” 
was the indignant rejoinder; ‘I have no cause 
to shrink from one word that J have uttered, I 
have no intention to retract it.” 

And so they parted. 


—af er 


CHAPTER XII. 
DOUBTS AND FEARS. 


Miss Trevanion was now, indeed, as she had 
said, alone. To her mother she knew that it 
was in vain to cling for council or support, for 
the poor lady had been so long self-centered, 
and crushed beneath the iron hand of her hus- 
band, that her heart was dead to sympathy, 
and engrossed by its own petty feelings of dis- 
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feelings, the fact of her having seen her legi 
Should | 

















































content. The marriage from which she ha 
anticipated alike honor and happiness had bee 
a mere gilded slavery, and she had worn he 
chains with a passiveness which had graduall 
but surely benumbed all the most generoy 
qualities of her nature, and so broken hc 
spirits that the only enjoyment of which sf 
was still susceptible was that of perfect quiet 
every event that tended to interrupt it bein 
regarded as a personal and willful inju 
Weak, as we have already shown, both inte 
lectually and morally, a neglected if not vicior 
education had caused her greatly to overra® 
mere worldly advantages; a meanness of mir 
which had been fostered iu after-life b 


delighted; and although it is probable that hy 
she been permitted to perform the part of 
mother to her ehild, and to exercise the prix 
leges of tho maternal character, that sacred t 
might have awakencd her to holier and high 


— 


mate duties delegated to another, had caus’ 
her to regard her daughter rather as t 
heiress of Mr. Trevanion, than as one u 
whose love she had a claim, and whose hap 
ness she was bound to promote. Awed byt 
rank of Lady Mary Brooklands, it never 
curred to her on the first domestication of 
titled stranger beneath her roof, to cont 
her own right, or to assert her own digni 
while as Ida passed from infancy to girlhe 
she had looked with bewildered surprise uf 
the bright and beautiful being whose tal 
were the theme of every tongue. 

Even the affection which was lavished 
on her by the brilliant girl, who never 
an instant suffered the indulgence of wh 
she was the object, to induce her to fail 
respect or assiduity to her neglected mott 
could not lessen the estrangement, Mrs. 
vanion was vaguely conscions of their ut 
incompatibility of mind and feeling; 1 
thus by slow but inevitable degrees, a bar: 
had grown up between them which neitt 
could ultimately overpass. In her sec 
heart the childish and vapid woman felt 
self wronged by the superior qualities of 
own child, and consequently met all me 


[me = 


vances with querulous discontent, if not vi 
actual distaste; yct still her daughter, witl 
persistence of a generous nature, even w0 
she was compelled to admit to herself 4 
she had little respect for her mother’s jts 
went or understanding, continued to ac 8 
though she possessed the firmest faith in ba. 
In such a crisis as the present, howe™ | 
Miss Trevanion at once felt that it woulo¢ | 
idle to make any appeal to her, for eve 18 
she had herself become the wife of Mr. (© | 
vanion, in the weak hope of attaining ! 
rank in society superior to that in whicl 1@ 
was born, so was she comparatively ang@ 
and annoyed by the refusal of her daug er 
to accomplish a marriage which would v8 
made her the mother-in-law of an iT 
Like her husband himself, but from a fa 
ferent motive, she cared little what mig! e 
the qualifications of the individual thr g8 
whose agency this desirable object was 0° 
effected; she merely fastened upon thé 
of its possibility, nor could she contro 
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irritation at what she denounced as the ob- ]hood and the companion of her riper years; 
stinacy of Ida, when, to her extreme amaze- by whom her attachment had been, if not 
nent, she learned that not even the commands openly applauded, at least covertly encou- 
of her father could induce her to accept the | raged, and even this last stay had failed her 
jand of a peer of the realm. at the very moment when she had placed the 
ee It is really too bad, Lady Mary,” she | firmest faith in its stability—failed her beeause 
said, peevishly ; “a great deal too bad, and | what her haughty and calculating ladyship had 
asing me extremely ill, when she knows how | coveted for her nephew was, not the heart of 
much I wish it. What can she possibly want, | the loving girl, who had for years elung to her 
| wonder! I’m sure if Mr. Trevanion is sat-|as to a second mother, but the hand of Mr. 
isfied, she has no right to look higher.” Trevanion’s heiress. 

_ “T quite agree with you in that opinion, | This was a bitter conviction, and as it grew 
nadam,” replied the titled dowager with a | upon her, a stronger feeling of desolation crept 
juiet sneer; “there can be no doubt that | over tho affrighted Ida; “ He too,” she mur- 
»ven Miss Trevanion shonld be satisfied with | mered to herself, “he too, will now perhaps 
che rank of the Earl of Downmere; that is| become suddenly aware of the imprudence 


hot, of course, her objeetion.” which he was lately so anxious to commit— 

“Then what can it possibly be ?” asked the | he may discover in our disparity of age, which 
ady, vacantly. he has hitherto treated so lightly, an obstacle 
| SI should presume thatit is to Lord Down- |and a ridicule. I am prepared for every 
pere himself.” thing; deserted on all sides, I must learn to 


| “Nonsense!” exelaimed Mrs. Trevanion, | suffice to myself, and I will do so. They may 
with more energy than she had exhibited for | destroy my happiness, but they shall not bow 
ears; ‘‘I see nothing objeetionable in him, | my pride. My heart may break—it must—but 
ind even if there were, what can it signify?” | I will ask no pity; I will submit to none. I 
| Her companion shrugged her shoulders, | am no weak girl to be a mark for the whispers 
nd remained silent. of the idle; my father’s spirit of endurance is 
~ “Yam sure,” pursued the mortified mother | strong within me; and like the Spartan boy I 
ith unusual garrulity, “ that I was not at |shall know how to hug my agony without a 
Il in love with Mr. Trevanion when I mar-| groan. And yet how I had garnered up my 
i ed him, for, to tell you the truth, he always | heart in him—how madly I had loved him, and 
Weitened me, he was so eold and proud, but | love him still; the better, perhaps, that I 
hen he told me of his unele, Sir Jasper, and | thought he would owe all to me. It ean not 
‘revanion Hall, and his poor dear mother, | be that Sydney will prove hollow and heartless 
rho was, like yourself, an earl’s daughter, I | like his worldly aunt; but should it indeed be 
lt at onee that I was never likely to do better, | so, better now than after I had become his 
ad so, you see, I consented to be his wife.” | wife, for now I would struggle to forgive; 
| “A resolution, madam, whieh I trust that | while then—” and she paused and grasped her 
ou have never had reason to repent,” was the | burning brow so tightly that it grew pale be- 
reastie rejoinder. neath the pressure; “then I should have 
“Well, I don’t know exaetly, I am not | scorned to make the effort; never would I 
uite eertain,” said the poor lady, musingly; | have forgiven him had he pleaded to me upon 
I sometimes fancy, and particularly since I {his knees. And it might have been so—yes, 
ve become convinced that Nr. Trevanion’s | yes, it might have been so; in some ten short 
eae relations are never likely to be recon- | years, and how quietly would those ten years 
led to him, that we were not altogether | pass, my boasted beauty will be on the wane, 
hited to each other, and that I might per- ; and the world will be full of young and bloom- 
aps have been happier, had I married John | ing faces, fair and fresh, with the first light of 
a Marris, my father’s head-clerk, who | life bright upon them—and how then? Would 





early went out of his mind when he found | he—he, still in the unfaded glory of his man- 
at Thad engaged myself to ‘the Don,’ as} hood, remain true to me? true to herself? I 
1ey ealled my present husband in the oftiee.” | dare not doubt it—for his sake—I dare not for 
| “It is possible,” said Lady Mary, “that my own. Now I am wretched, but not guilty 
pme similar idea may have struek your |—but then—then what would not his falsehood 
aughter, and that she may have acted upon it.”| make me! Lady Mary is right. I have for- 
“If I thought so—” commenced Mrs. Tre- | gotten my own sense of dignity—I have been 
anion; then suddenly checking herself, gnd | the vietim of my own vanity—he will do well 
hrning toward her companion, she added, with | to rebuke my folly by submitting to her judg- 
‘hat she evidently intended to be an accent | ment, by following her counsels. I shall at 

Severity; “at all events, Lady Mary, I| least be spared the pang of his neglect, and 
lieve she has more good sense than to think 
| eee of throwing herself away upon your 
phew.” 


a Miss Trevanion was right; she could 


the bitterness of his contempt!” 

Worn with exeitement, and crushed by mor- 
tification and anxiety, the painful picture which 
the jealous imagination of the excited girl had 
conjured up, overeame her little remaining 
Strength; and when her French maid entered 
her room an hour subsequently, she found her 
stretelxed upon a sofa, cold and insensible; nor 

rt, and that one was Lady Mary Brooklands; | was it until after a considerablo time, and 
“© near relative of the man on whom she had | the application of all the restoratives within 
mnsented to bestow her hand; the attached reach, that she slowly recovered her conscious- 
fiend who had been the guardian of her girl- | ness; 


ticipate neither counsel nor comfort in her 
al from such a mother. 

Thus then thero was but one individual to 
hom she had looked for sympathy and sup- 
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As she did so, the first object upon which |my heart burst in the effort. Care not for 
her eyes fastened was a letter, and the femme- | me, however, if, on mature reflection, you 
de-chambre no sooner perceived that it had | find that you shrink from the contrast be- 
attracted her attention than she placed it in | tween what is and what must be, when you 
her hand. Mademoiselle Seraphine was en-| can no longer command the luxuries by whi 
chanted, In one instant she had composed a | you are now surrounded. If you doubt that 
most touching romance. Her haughty mis-|my love and devotion—a love and a devotion 
tress must now confide in her; and her httle | which can end only in the grave—will not 
black eyes would twinkle in spite of herself | suffice to replace them. I can not now offer 
as she decided that her assistance must at last | you affluence—I may not be enabled to doso 
be needed, and her talents recognized. Ea-| for years to come. Can you forego it for my 
gerly did she watch the effect of her ready |sake? If so, trust me that it will come at 
zeal; but her hopes were destined to be dis- | last. Laboring with'you, and for you, Ishal 
appointed: the letter was no sooner in the compel success—you will be my life, my 
possession of Miss Trevanion than one glance | my light, and my reward. I make no com 
sufficed—it was the handwriting of Sydney; | ment upon the fears whieh you express, that 
and faintly murmuring “ Leave me,” the agi- | time can weaken my affections; it is true that 
tated girl closed her eyes and fell back upon | when we first met, it was your wondrous 
the cushions, with the fateful packet tightly | beauty by which I was thralled, and that 
grasped within her rigid fingers. For awhile | beauty will live unchanged in my heart for 
she remained motionless, not a sob, not a sigh | ever; while all your nobler and better quali- 
escaped her, but her heart labored painfully, | ties will only tend, as years pass on, to render 
and her pulses throbbed with an excitement | you still dearer. 
strangely compounded of hope and dread.| “Should we part, therefore, Ida, the ruir 
Her destiny lay hidden within the narrow | of our hopes will be your work; for never 
folds of the paper that she held, and she had | never will I willingly resign the claim whicl — 
not courage to learn its secret. But suddenly | you have given me upon yonr hand, I maş 
she started from her recumbent position, | be unworthy of such a boon in the eyes of; 
shook back the masses of her dark hair, and those around you, but am Iso in yours? T 
with febrile energy, tore open the seal. is for you, and you alone, to decide my des 

Thus ran the letter :— tiny. I urge you now as I should not have 

dared to do, had you still been enabled to bej 

“I know not, Ida, whether to be pained or | come mine, rich in the world’s gifts; for the 
rejoiced at the tone of the note which I have | indeed my earnestness might have been mi 
just received from you; for while much of its | interpreted; but now, when you assure mi 
contents is calculated to cut me to the heart, | that it is not so, I may freely own that lif ` 
it also contains much which has made me su- | itself will be a burden when you are lost te 
premely happy. That you should have been | me. T have never loved another; and no 
subjceted to so severe a trial of your feelings | my heart is so filled with your image that i 
is to me asource of wretehedness greater than | can never admitanew one. Let your beant 
even you can comprehend; but you must not Wane; to me you will be ever beantiful be 
blame me if I confess that the eonviction, | yond all on this earth; let sickness withe 
that you willingly endured it for my sake, | you, I will render that suffering light by mt 
has almost made me selfish enough to for- tenderness and devotion; and if sorrow shoule 
get at times how dearly my own triumph |reach you even in my arms, I will only clas] 
has been purchased. Mine is no common you the closer that its bitter pressure may 
love, Ida; it has become part and parcel of not be felt. Ida, noblest, best of women, tor 
my existence. I feel that I can not live with- | ture me no longer, tell me only that you ar 
out you, and that with you I could brave | still mine—mine for time—mine for eterm'y 
every trial which the tyranny of the world “SYDNEY.” 
could heap upon me, You say that should 
you persist in fulfilling your promise to be-| ‘Yes, my brave-hearted Sydney, yes,” csi 
come my wife you lose all claim to the af- | claimed Miss Trevanion, vchemently throwin, 
fection and inheritance of your father— herself upon her knees; yours, and oal 
proudly, then, shall I feel that you will owe | yours—yours for time—yours for eternity 
ail to me—that we shall be every thing to I can not, and I will not doubt you. Year 
each other. This, dearest, is my idea of hap- | will not change you, poverty will not chil 
piness; I am young alike in years and hope: | you. You will love me to the end. Wha, 
my energies are strong, and with yon beside | ure the gaud and glitter of the world besid 
me to cheer me in my labor, and to rejoice in the possession of such a heart as yours? Am: 
my success, I can not fail. 1 will not resign | I have dared to wrong your noble nature—t 
my claim to possess you; you have promised, | believe that the cold reasonings of the selfis! 
and you must perform. And yet, may J not, | and false could shake your steadfast faitl’ 
in my miserable egotism, be condemning you | Shame on my sordid spirit? But J ean neve 
to sacrifices so great that even my tenderness | doubt you more. I will be worthy of you 
ean uot requite them? Oh, if it indeed be so, | affection by the trustfulness with which | 
let ne not drag you down from the,proud | will repose upon its truth and strength. 0l 
eminence on which you stand, only to ensure |I am happy—happy—even as the marin¢ 
my own happiness. Like you, I will strive | who in his storm-tossed vessel sees a safe ha 
to be generous—to exult in your prosperity, | bor near, and knows that after one more fier 
in your success—I know not if I shall bave, Siua he shall gain the wished-for have 
strength to do so, but I wiil try, even though ! of peace and rest.” 
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Whea Miss Trevanion rose from her knees, 
she was no longer pale from exhaustion, and 
wbdued by the long-sustained anxiety whieh 
had so lately erushed her, there was a proud 
lieht in her eye, and a firmness in her tread, 
Which betrayed her inward exultation. The 
hneerof her father, the treachery of her friend, 
hll was forgotten in that moment of trinum- 
ħhant happiness. Sydney was true—Sydney 
‘vas all, and more than she had dared to bope 
land she had no room for any other mem- 
bry Again and again she read the letter 
vhich she still held tightly clasped, and again 
knd again the smile of the heart's gladness 
hlayed upon her lip. She drew aside the 
yindow-drapery, and threw back the sash, 
is if to breathe more freely, to have more 
\cope for her joy, more space for her intense 
ind thrilling rapture, and never had she 
thought the sky so glorious in its blue and 
‘ranquil beauty, the trees so graceful in their 
waving greenery, the flowers so rich in color 
hnd in perfume. “Of these, at least, even 
voverty can not deprive us,” she murmured 
te herself, “we shall need no gold to purchase 
‘hese. Nature is no niggard of her gifts, and 
the will not withhold her treasures from the 
hearts by which she is worshiped. The future 
kan not extort asigh from me now, nor will 
( even shrink from the present.” 
| True to this resolution, Miss Trevanion 
summoned her maid, and ealmly devoted 
nerself to the duties of her toilet: every ves- 
fige of emotion had faded from her featurcs, 
and a soft serenity had suceeeded the storm 
of passion to which she had so lately yielded; 
extreme in all her feelings, she now dwelt 
nly upon the happiness which was, as she 
fondly believed, so soon to repay her for all 
he suffering of the past; and as she rejected 
one after the other the ornaments with which 
her zealous femme-de-chambre was anxious to 
ndorn her aecording to her usual custom, and 
placed in her luxuriant hair, and in the girdle 
i her simple dress of snowy muslin, a few 
natural flowers from a vase which stood upon 
her dressing-table, she smiled exultingly as 
she became aware that Sydney eould scarcely 


Pre wi her less lovely thus, than when cov- 






red with the costly gems with which she 

ust heneeforth dispense. 

The astonished French woman looked on in 
silence. That her beautiful young mistress, 
kwho, she had every reason to believe, was 
betrothed to an Earl, should suddenly so far 
forget her dignity as to throw aside her jewels 
for a handful of paltry flowers, was to her 
mysterious and aunoying in the extreme. 
Vhat could it mean? And the pale face, 
which had so terrified her only a few hours 
previously, and which was now beaming with 
‘a quiet joy—that was another problem. Ma- 
‘demoiselle Seraphine was convineed that there 
Was a sceret soinewhere ; and never before had 
she felt so indignant at the proud reserve 
whieh led Miss Trevanion habitually to avoid 
‘all unnecessary intereourse with her attendants. 
‘The smart soubrette would have willingly given 
ja years wages, whieh would have been no 
islight saerifice, could she have dived into the 
depths of the heart which was beating so tran- 
‘quilly beside ber, but she dared not ask a 
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question; and, consequently, she flitted and 
fluttered about the apartment with the in- 
dignant air of a grievously-offended person, 
oecusionally murmuring beneath her rea 
eertain doubts as to how far “ Milord” might 
approve of the sudden “ caprice” of his incom- 
prehensible “fiancée”—wondering how long this 
fit of “coquetterie maladroite et mal entendue” 
was to last; and inquiring of herself whether 
she ought to eondeseend to live with a mistress 
who appeared to be steeped in grief one hour, 
and as happy as a child the next—who pre- 
ferred rose-buds to rubies, and, worse than all, 
kept her own seerets. 

Upon the object of her speculations, how- 
ever, all this display of irritation was wholly 
wasted; Ida was living that inner life which 
deadens the perceptions to outwurd things, and 
she finally dismissed Mademoiselle without the 
least regard for her injured feelings, in order 
that she might enjoy in solitude the thick- 
coming thoughts wlich erowded upon her 
heart and brain, aud without one suspicion 
that had not the ill-nsed woman anticipated a 
néee, and the glory of arranging the bridal 
coronal of Madame la Comtesse, she would, in 
the exasperation of the moment, have given 
her warning on the spot. 


— 


CHAPTER XIIL 
A FAMILY FRIEND, 


Wais Miss Trevanion was oeeupied with 
her new and pleasant visions, ber father was 
moodily pacing the library where he was 
eloseted with the family friend; who, although 
she had told the tale of Ida’s resolute rcjeetion 
of the earl, and her equally determined adher- 
ence to Mr. Elphinstone, in her smoothest 
and blandest manner, had nevertheless raised 
a storm in the breast of her host which it re- 
quired a;l his self-control to eombat. The 
plaeid smile and studied phrases of Lady Mary 
jarred upon his nerves, contrasting as they did 
with the irritation of his own feelings; and as 
she sat playing with a paper-eutter as calmly 
as thonzh no subjeet of importance oeeupied 
her thoughts, he inwardly eursed the high- 
breeding which had hitherto been the theme of 
his admiration. 

“I believe that nothing would rufle her,” 
he murmured to himself; “nothing, so long as 
she was seeure of a home under my roof; and 
I helieve, too, that this affair has been her 
own work; and that, in spite of Ida’s denial, 
she foreed her beggarly nephew upon the girl 
for the very purpose that she has accomplished. 
No, no, my Lady Mary, I am not your dupe, 
as you imagine; I see through the whole plot; 
but I will cireumvent you yet. I will not be 
fooled with impunity. I will eompel you to 
act for me, and with me, although as yet you 
have deelined to express your own centiments 
upon the subject. But I must be calm ; and I 
will.” 

And in pursuance of this @solution Mr. 
Trevanion re-seated himself, and smoothed his 
rufiled brow. 

“Ida assures me, Lady Mary,’ he com- 
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meneed abruptly, “that you were altogether 
ignorant of the imprudent engagement into 
whieh she has entered with Mr. Elphinstone. 
Is this really the ease %” 

Gls. 

“But may I ask if it was quite unexpeeted 
on your part?” 

“Perfeetly so, the age of my nephew, and 
the narrowness of his means, alike rendered it 
impossible that I eould indulge in any idea of 
the sort.” 

“ And no wonder, madam, eoupled as these 
cireumstanees were, moreover, by your knowl- 
edge of my views and intentions for Miss Tre- 
vanion—whom—I now tell you, as I have done 
frequently before—I would rather follow to her 
grave than permit to throw herself away upon 
a nobody” 

“I must be permitted to remark,” observed 
the lady with a stateliness of manner intended 
to reprove the arroganee of her eompanion, 
“that Mr. Elphinstone is at onee highly-born 
and well-conneeted. The equal at least in that 
respect, even of Miss Trevanion.” 

A dark eloud gathered on the eountenanee 
of the merchant. 

“I do not deny it, madam,” he said eoldly ; 
“as your relative the gentleman has assuredly 
that qualifieation, but still I must be pardoned 
if I persist in considering him as a nobody. 
He has no stake in the country. He has even 
a reputation to make; he is known only by a 
certain set as ‘a man about town,’ well-looking 
and well-dressed ; and so obscure an individual 
can never be the husband of my daughter.” 

Lady Mary replied only by a listless bow, 
and having been engaged for the last few min- 
utes in eutting some eolored paper into narrow 
strips, she now began to amuse herself by 
twisting them into spills. 

Nothing could be more aggravating to a 
proud and impetuous nature like that of Mr. 
Trevanion, than this assumption of perfeet eom- 
posure. His blood rose te fever-heat, and his 
temples throbbed almost to pain. 

“T trust, madam,” he said, after a moment’s 
silence, “that you did me the favor to explain 
to my rebellious ehild that I peremptorily in- 
sisted upon her aceepting the hand of Lord 
Downmere {” 

“I did, with the same frankness that I eom- 
munieated to yourself, her equally peremptory 
refusal.” 

“ And do you not yourself—now, Lady Mary, 
I put the question to you in the full conviction 
that you will answer it frankly and undis- 
guisedly, even although you ehanee to be the 
kinswoman of Mr. Elphinstone—do you not, 
a3 a woman of the world, consider that her 
marriage with that gentleman would be to the 
last degree imprudent }” 

“ Since you compel me to deelare my opin- 
ion, Mr. Trevanion,” said the noble matron; 
“T most assuredly do.” 

“T am happy to hear it, very happy,” ex- 
claimed the merehant ; “and may I hope that 
you oa as mueb to my daughter?” 

«I id.” 

“My dear ™madam;” said Mr. Trevanion, 
carnestly ; “I regret to say that I have wronged 
you by supposing that you had at least enecour- 
aged Ida’s infatuation by your silence; I should 


have known you better than to suspect, even — 


for a moment, that you eould be guilty of such 
monstrous disingenuousness ; but if you now, 
with your usual admirable judgment, disap- 
prove of my daughter's folly, what will be 


your opinion when I eonfide te you that I have | 
positively assured her, that, in the event of her | 


persistenee, not one shilling of my propert 
shall ever be hers.” i a_i 


“What can I think, my dear sir,” smiled the — 
you held forth a threat, whieh 


lady; “but that 
you would never have the courage to realize.” 
“You mistake me,” was the stern rejoinder; 
“I shall fulfill it without an effort.” 
The strip of pink paper upon whieh Lad 


Mary Brooklands was at that instant engaged, 


visibly quivered in her fingers ; “ Remember ;” 
she said, in a somewhat unsteady tone; “that 
Ida is your only child.” 


“I do,” replied the merehant ; “ but I remem- 


ber also that I have a nephew; one moreover 
who bears my name, and will be no obseure 
recipient of my bounty. If I ean not humble 
Sir Jasper in the way whieh I had every right 
to hope that I should have done, I ean still, at 
least, effeet my purpose by erushing him be- 
neath the weight of an obligation whieh he ean 
never eaneel.” 

“Still, my good friend ;” urged the lady, dis- 
eontinuing her employment, and evineing infi- 
nitely more interest ın the conversation than 


she had hitherto done; “still I would plead for . 


Ida. Recolleet the nature of her edueation, - 
and how little it has fitted her for a life of pri- | 
vation and struggle. 
that she has done more than justice to your ex- 
peetations; that her beauty, her grace, and her | 
attainments have made her universally popu- 
lar, and eaused her society to be courted by 
persons of exalted rank and acknowledged 
judgment. In short, do not suffer your own 
—I confess, very legitimate—disappoiutment, | 
to render you ungenerous or unjust.” 

“Miss Trevanion has seen fit to emaneipate 
herself from my authority, madam;’ was the 
dogged reply; “and I most sincerely eongr® e 
ulate her on the faet that her godmother be- 
queathed to her the magnificent sum of three , 
hundred pounds a year, as she will, should she 
beeome Mrs. Elphinstone, have an admirable 
opportunity of testing the eapabilities of such 
an income; while I equally congratulate my- 
self upon the eireumstanee, as I could not com ' 
seientiously have left her to starve.” 

“Mr. Trevanion,” persisted the lady; “do 
nothing rashly, lest you ineur the misery of 
your own reproaches.” 

“I will run the risk of any remorse likely 
to be awakened by my assertion of self-respeet, » 
madam.” 

“But the world, sir—you would surely not ! 
desire to brave the eomments of the world; 
and believe me when I assure you, that public 
opinion will eondemn so unpreeedented an act 
of severity.” 

“I will venture even that,” said the mer- 
ehant; “when once the dream of my life 13 
past, the world and myself will have little in 
common. Iask nothing of it, I owe nothing. 
to it; I have been the architeet of my own 
fortunes, and the edifice that I have raised is subs, 
stantial enough for me to trust to its stability. 


Do not overlook the faet 
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“Consider, nevertheless,” resumed his com- 
panion, as she laid her e hand lightly 
upon his arm, and looked pleadingly into his 
face; “do not, I entreat, suffer it to escape 
‘ou, that by renouncing the interests, and— 
if I understand you rightly—the society of 
our daughter, you also tear asunder the holy 

nds which knit together a mother and her 
child. No, no; you can not have the heart to 
do this.” 

“You are an able advocate, Lady Mary,” 
was the rejoinder, as a questionable smile 
played about the mouth of Mr. Trevanion ; 
but unfortunately far the success of your ar- 

ment, we are both sufficiently conversant 
with the dessous des cartes to be quite aware 
that the bonds to whieh you allude hang some- 
what loosely in this instance. The mother will 
easily console herself with a new shawl and a 
new novel; while the daughter, whose temper- 
ament and training must years ago have taught 
her that the lady in question is merely a harm- 
less simpleton, to whom she is indebted for 
nothing beyond the single fact of her existence, 
will fin little difficulty in reeonciling herself 
to the privation of a very negative advantage. 
These are, however, idle speculations, as I still 
hope—and moreover, expect—to sce Miss Tre- 
¥anion Countess of Downmere.” 

“I sincerely trust, should the resolution 
which you have declared be really unalterable, 
that your expectations may be realized,” said 
Lady Mary, as she onee more busied herself 
with the shreds of pink paper; “for I shall be 
truly gratified on vacating my place at your 
hospitable hearth, to feel that you have not 
been disappointed in your hopes.” 

“JT do not understand you, my dear madam,” 
said the merchant. 

“And yet nothing can be more simple than 
my meaning,” replied his companion, with a 
sigh that was only just audible enough to im- 
ply that she had failed in her effort to suppress 
it. “Let my swect friend bestow her hand 
upon whom she may, my mission in your fam- 
ily is necessarily at an end; and although I 
shall, as you must be well aware, deeply and 
keenly fcel my separation from a cirele endeared 
to me alike by sympathy and habit, still—” 

“And do you really mean me to infer, my 
dear Lady Mary,” asked the merchant earn- 
estly; “that you contemplate such a separa- 
tion? and that beeause my daughter, m the 
natural course of events, leaves her home, you 
will also abandon the roof which you have so 
kindly regarded as your own?” 

“In my turn I ask, can you be serious, Mr. 
Trevanion ?” 

“ Perfectly so,” was the calm reply; “you 
know precisely, my dear madam, how I am 
situated; and that after the departure of Ida, 
be it to Woodlyn Castle or to a suburban 
lodging, there will be no longer a mistress of 
my house, should you indeed fail mo? Nay, 
don’t talk to me of Mrs. Trevanion: sho exists, 
and nothing more. To you alono can I look 
for companionship and help; and I trust that 
our long friendship gives me some claim upon 
your consideration.” 

“My position, under such circumstances, 
would be an oncrous one;” remarked the lady. 

Pardon me if I can not sce it in that light. 
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You have now been my guest, my honored 
guest, for years; tho tie between us has bo- 
eome stronger than that of kindred; I must 
induce you to rescind your resolution.” 

Lady Mary was an excellent actress, and on 
this occasion she put forth all her talent. Al- 
though the idea of leaving the luxurious home 
of which she had for so long a period been the 
actual if not the nominal mistress, had caused 
her many an unquiet moment, she was by no 
means inclined to avow the truth, when by 
gratifying the secret wish of her own licart she 
might seem to concede a favor; and she con- 
sequently adduced a multitude of arguments 
against the proposed arrangement, although 
none of them were powerful cnough to defy refu- 
tation; and even while she was eager to yield, 
and thus to secure to herself the advantages 
she had so long enjoyed, she refused to pledge 
herself to any thing; there was so much to 
consider; circumstances might arise to render 
her determination imperative; She was, of 
course, both gratified and flattered by so un- 
equivocal a proof of regard on the part of Mr. 
Treyanion, but the point was a delicate one, a 
very delicate onc. She would not, however, 
positively refuse, because there was nothing on 
earth which she should regret so much ag to 
wound the feelings of so old and esteemed a 
friend; but at the same time she must request 
to be allowed the opportunity of turning the 
matter over in her mind. Nothing could be 
more reasonable; and as her companion enter- 
tained a shrewd doubt of her ultimately prov- 
ing inexorable, he instantly complied with the 
very natural suggestion. He did not seek to 
be importunate, although he should await her 
decision with anxiety; and thus the question 
was left in abeyance for the time. Mr. Tre- 
vanion readily perceived, however, that it had 
been mooted at an auspicious moment, for a 
quarter of an hour had not clapsed before he 
discovered that the certainty of her own impu- 
nity in any and every case had singularly 
tended to modify the noble matron’s sentiments 
on the subject of his contemplated severity to 
his daughter. She reluctantly agreed, but she 
did agree, that he had a right to be disap- 
pointed by the pertinacity of Ida—that he was 
entitled to compel her obedience—that tho 
Karl of Downmere was in every respect the 
most eligible husband that he could have 
selected for her—and that the ‘ love-affair’ was 
a mere folly, which ought to be discontenanced 
on every account. 

“And now that you have compelled me to 
speak plainly, my good sir,” she resumed; 
“although I assure you that I had resolved to 
do nothing of the kind, you may appreciate the 
difficulty of the position in which [ was placed. 
Sydney Elphinstone is my nephew, and at first 
I feared (as you are aware, with some justice) 
that you might possibly so far mistake me as 
to believe that I should countenance his suit 
from interested motives, while, after you had 
informed me of your intention of adopting and 
enriching your nephew, should your wishes be 
disregarded, I became equally apprehensive 
that I might appear to abandon the cause of 
of my own, because Ida could no longer enrich 
him with the noble fortune to which she had 
expected to succeed. Now, however, that wo 
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thoroughly understand each other, there is no 
Jonger any reason why I should shrink from 
acknowledging that I have, from the moment 
in which it was confided to me, considered tho 
whole afair as childish and absurd in the ex- 
treme. Sydney is a fine young fellow, but he 
is still a mere boy, who can scarcely be sup- 
posed to know his own mind; while Miss Tre- 
vanion—” 

“Is a woman of six-and-twenty, who is as 
ready to make a fvol of herself as any boarding- 
school Miss of fifteen,” broke in the merchant, 
with a portentous frown; “and who must 
consequently be treated as such. I will see 
Lord Downmere to-morrow. Fortunately he has 
no false delicacy on the subject, and, moreover, 
knows nothing about the Elphinstone affair ; 
so that in so far as he is concerred, there is no 
harm done; and after I shall have seen his 
lordship I will lose no more time in making 
my tinal arrangements, in which, my dear 
Laly Mary, I shall rely on your assistance and 
advice.” 

“You know hew sincerely both will be 
afforded, my good sir;” said his companion 
with dignified suavity; “while I, on my part, 
am convinced that you will ask nothing from 
me inconsistent with the tender affection whieh 
I feel for my sweet young friend.” 

“Of that vou need have no apprehension ;” 
was the rejoinder of the merchant; “for that 
very affection must, asa natural consequenee, 
lead you to desire her prosperity and happiness. 
The path is therefore plain before us, and we 
have only to follow it steadily and resolutely. 
And now, sans adieu, my dear Lady Mary; I 
fear that, in my inconsiderate egotism, I may 
already have detained you too long.” 

The lady rose with a polite disclaimer on her 
Nips; and then, having carefully collected her 
Scattered, treasures, and playfully enriched the 
silver stahdish of the master of the house with 
a portion of her rose-colored labors, she smil- 
ingly took her departure. Come what might, 
she had carried her own point. 


CHAPTER XIF. 
AN INTERVIEW. 


HENRY FERDINAND, Earl of Downmere, and 
Baron Woodlyn, had, as we have already shown, 


no very overpowering passion for the beautiful | his rank, the haughty merchant despised him 


Miss Trevanion; although he was by no means 
insensible to the fact that with her many graces 
and attractions, she could not but do honor to 
his name and rank. Ilis pertinacity in the 
pursuit of the lady was prompted by other, and 
to him more serious consideratiors. His lord- 
ship had throughout life restricted his worship 
to one idol, and that idol had been self; while 
so zealous had been his devotion, that his large 
income had gradually failed to meet the de- 
mands made upon it by one, who was at once 
a profligate and asybarite. More than one of 
his estates was dceply mortgaged, and this fact 
not only crippled his resources, but jarred with 
his pride; and he accordingly looked to the 
money-bags of the wealthy Mr. Trevanion for 
release; nor did tho unpleasant and mortifying 
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cireumstance of his rejection by sundry welk 
dowered beauties to whom he had previously 
offered the privilege of relieving him from his 
embarrassments, tend to weaken his anxiety 
for success in tho present instance. Ie was 
deterred by no false delicacy in kis pursuit of a 
woman to whom his addresses were unwelcome, 
for his past associations with the sex had not 
initiated him into the shrinking sensitiveness of 
its purer and better portion. Recognizing no 
dignity save that of title, he looked upon the 
marriage which he now contemplated, as a fair 
and equitable barter. He needed the princely 
furtune of the heiress to enable him to termi- 
nate his life as he had commenced it, in self-ine | 
dulgence and display ; while he was content to 
give in exchange a name which he had done 
nothing to illustrate, and a rank which he had 
done nothing to adorn. i 

Nevertheless there were moments in which 
the haughty and self-centered man brought 
himsclf to believe that in bestowing his hand 
upon the high-bred and fascinating daughter of 
Mr. Trevanion, he was about to make a heavy 
sacrifice; nor were his private reflections more 
flattering to Mr. Trevanion personally. That 
the courtly and dignificd merchant desired the 
allianee for his own sake, the peer could not, 
and did not believe, for he had wit eneugh to 
perceive at once that their several natures were 
not merely incompatible, but even antagonistie 
both in principle and feeling. “ No, no;” would 
the earl murmur to himself with a saturnino 
smile, as he shook his gouty leg, and swallowed 
an olive to relish the more keenly his penulti- 
mate glass of claret; “no, no; the old fellow 
can not deceive me, bland and smooth as he is; 
he wants a lift upon the social ladder, and is 
willing to pay handsomely, provided the strido 
be a long one, but perhaps it is better so; I am 
not anxious to marry the whole family.” 

And Lord Downmero was right; Mr. Tre- 
vanion had never fora moment cheated him- 
self into a belief that he was working for the 
happiness of his daughter in forcing forward 
her union with the sclfish cgotist who was to 
raise her to the peerage; his motive stood | 
bare and unconcealed before him; nor had ke į 
ever striven to vail it from tho child whom ho 
desired to sacrifice to his own personal views 
and ambition; and although under such cir- 
cumstances, policy induced him to affect to , 
ward the peer the respect and deference which i 
appeared to be a legitimate homage yielded to . 
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in his secret heart, and looked upon him . 
merely as a necessary tool to further his own 
views. 

Thus, cach thoroughly understood the other; | 
each had a point to carry, and cach was equally , 
resolved to carry that point, if success could be 
ensured by his ewn exertions 

As he had intimated to Lady Mary, Mr. 
Trevanion on the morrow had another Inter- 
view with the earl, whom he encouraged tol 
persevere, laughingly reminding him that? 
no woman of spirit would willingly be won 
unsought, and dropping at the same time, 83. 
if accidentally, certain hints regarding the 
brilliant expectations of his daughter, which 
wonderfully tended to increase the enthus 
asm of the noble suitor 
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This fact, however, Lord Downmere did 
not desire to render too apparent, and he 
consequently considered it expedient to evince 
something like sentiment, although an at- 
tempt to play the lover sat but loosely upon 
him. 

“She is certainly a monstrous fine woman, 
my dear sir,” he said ecomplacently, “a very 
fine woman indeed, and has no doubt every 
right to play tho coquette a little before she 
yields, provided always that she yields at 
last, and as you assure me that she will do 
so —” . 

“Your lordship may rest assured of it.” 

“ Well then, I see no objeetion to the eourse 
whieh you propose, and I will afford her an- 
other opportunity of reecanting her declared 
determination. JY will call at your house 
again, but you must promise me the support 
of your influence and authority. I am so 
unaceustomed to this sort of thing, that I am 
quite unable to do justice to myself.” 

“Tad not your lordship better see her 
alone?” asked the merchant. 

“No, sir, no;” was the eager rejoinder, “I 
consider your presence to be most desirable.” 

“As you will, my lord,” said Mr. Trevan- 
ion, somewhat impatiently ; “ but, perhaps, 
after all, we had better be guided by cireum- 
stances. All that I will venture to urge is, 
that no time should be lost, as the present 
state of things must necessarily be unsatis- 
factory to all parties. My carriage is at the 
door; will your lordship accompany me at 
once to Riehmond?” 

“If you really consider it expedient for 
me to do so, certainly ;” was the reluctant 
reply; “although I have an important en- 
gagement at my club, but ‘when a lady’s in 
the case,’ you know, there is no alternative ; 
and as you justly remark, there will be many 
arrangements to make on both sides after the 
affair is decided, which will oeeupy a very 
considerable time, so let it be as you propose; 
in ten minutes I will be ready.” 

Lord Downmere was almost as good as his 
word, and in less than half-an-hour, the two 
gentlemen were on their way to the splendid 
villa of the merchant. p 

When their arrival was announced to Miss 
Trevanion, she excused herself on the plea 


| of indisposition, but a second and peremptory 


summons from her father, compelled her ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room, which she en- 
tered, to his intense mortifieation and dis- 
pleasure, in a loose white muslin wrapper, 
with her fine hair hidden beneath a close and 
simple kace eap. 

“Miss Trevanion !” ho exclaimed, angrily, 
“Ts that a fitting costume at such an hour, 
and for the reception of such a guest ?” 

“Not a word, my dear sir, not a word,” 
said the earl, as with a courteous inclination 
he rose from his seat, and extended his hand 
to the pale and shrinking girl; “have you 
pet to learn that ladies understand all these 
ittle matters to perfection, aud do you imagine 
that your fair daughter is uot well aware 
that she is ten times more bewitching in her 
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have sufficed to exense my non-appearance,” 
said Ida, addressing her father, as with a cold 
and haughty inclination of the head, sho 
withdrew her hand from that of her unwel- 
come Visitor. 

“Well, well, sinee his lordship is kind 
enough to overlook so great a breach of de- 
corum and good-breeding, we will say no 
worse upon the subject,” said Mr. Trevanion, 
who could not conceal from himself, that had 
his daughter been influenced by the most 
refined coquetry, she could not have succeed- 
ed in appearing more lovely than in her 
present plain and simple attire; “and we 
have moreover, a more serious subject to dis- 
cuss, Lord Downmere, is here, Ida, to re- 
ecive your final answer to the proposal with 
with which he has honored you. Mark me, 
your final answer.” 

“I regret,” was the firm rejoinder, “that 
his lordship should have eonsidered such a 
visit necessary after our late interview. I 
had hoped—” 

“Pshaw!” interposed the merchant, im- 
petuously ; “all recurrence to the past is idle ; 
and you know my determination, and you 
have now only to express your compliance 
with my will.” 

“And is it thus, that the Earl of Down- 
mere would woo his bride?” asked Ida, con- 
temptuously. ' 

“Tam content to woo herafter any fashion,” 
said the peer, with a courteous bow; “so 
that Iam happy enough to win her.” 

“Be generous, my lord;” said Miss Tre- 
vanion, “and abandon a suit which can bring 
you neither honor nor happiness. I should 
be false, alike to you and myself, did I not at 
onee avow that I have no longer a heart to 
bestow. I feel, as I have already declared, 
flattered by your preference, but | can never 
become your wife.” 

“So you assured me at our last interview, 
my dear young lady,” replied the earl, per- 
fectly unmoved; “but I am quite aware that 
it is one of the many privileges of your sex: 
to torture the hearts of your admirers, and 
I accordingly trusted to time and reflection 
to operate a change in your decision.” 

“And your lordship did wisely,” broke in 
the merchant, who with difficulty controled 
his anger, as he listened to the deeided words 
of lis daughter; “for women seldom know 

| their ojyn minds from one hour to another, 
and Miss Trevanion is at this moment an il- 

| lustration of the faet. But we have alread 
had somewhat too much of this fully, and she 
will do well to aet more rationally, and to 
avow at once that she is both honored and 
happy in the brilliant prospect which your 
flattering preference holds out to her. 

“A devoted heart, and a splendid posi- 
tion;” said the peer, pompously; “ what, 
my dear madam, can you require more than 
this?” 

‘Less, much less, would suffice to my ambi- 
tion, my lord;” replied Ida; “all I ask is the 


| first, and you must pardon mo if I frankly do- 


clare that it is a gift which you havo not to bo 


present costume as when avowed: adorned | stow. Let us deal honestly with each other, 


for conquest?” 
“I trusted that my indisposition would 


o 


Lord Downmere : I am not deceived as to my 
own position in life’ and am quite aware that, 
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despite all the indulgences which have been 
lavished upon me, I am still only the daughter 
of a merchant, who, however wealthy and 
however honored he may be, is still merely a 
merchant; and that thus Iam no fitting wife 
Pardon me, fa- 
ther,” she added, as she marked the displeasure 
of Mr. Trevanion; ‘ but this is no moment for 
idle pretense or frivolous vanity; we must all 
look the truth steadily in the face, and not seek 
to deceive ourselves or each other by flimsy 
fallacies. I would not that Lord Downmere 
Should suspect that the merchant, whose repu- 
tation is as untarnished, and whose blood is as 
ancient as his own, is now courting his alliance 
from any mean pandering to his rank and to 
the ennobling of his ehild, from a mere paltry 
ove of title and aggrandizement, for I well 
cnow that it is not so—nor would I that my 
ather, when urging me to plight my faith to a 
nan whom I do not love, should so far delude 
1imself as to imagine that the proud peer who 
»ondescends to sue for an affection which he 


for the Earl of Downmere. 


“an never gain, is influeneed by any affection 
or myself I see and bitterly feel the truth of 
ny position. 
nedium of vengeanee, and on the other—” 

“Enough, Miss Trevanion, 


imit.” 

“I can not, of course, presume to decide the 
notive which you were about to attribute to 
ay addresses, my dear madam,” said the earl, 
vaving his hand deprecatingly toward his ex- 
ited host; “but of this I ean conscientiously 
ssure you, that if you believe them to have 
een prompted by any other than my profound 
nd ardent adiniration of your many perfections, 
‘ou not only do me a grievous wrong, but are 
injust to yourself. As to the disparity of rank 
o which you have alluded, it is a mere chi- 
acra, when you do not require to be reminded 
hat your grace and loveliness would dohonor 
9 athrone. And remember, madam, remem- 
er;” he pursued emphatically; ‘that as my 
ride—as my wife—as Countess of Downmere 
-you will stand near the steps of one among 
he noblest and proudest of the realm. A ru- 
ior has reached me that I have a rival, young- 
rno donbt, and more likely to captivate the 
ye of one so lovely as yourself, than I can 
ope to do; and although I had been assured 
ie report was false, your own declaration that 
ou lave no longer a heart to bestow leads me 
» believe that such may nevertheless be the 
ase; but Ict me entreat you to reflect, my dear 
oung lady, before you consign attractions so 
rilliant as your own to comparative obscurity. 
‘ou can be little aware of the extent of the 
icrifiee which you contemplate. You were 
ade for the world, and you owe it to the 
orld to fultill your destiny. As my wife—as 
ountess of Downmere—it would be brilliant. 
or your own sake—for mine—” 

A thousand thanks, my good lord, a thou- 
ind thanks,” said the merehant; “for a con- 
escension of which my willful child is appa- 
tly so unworthy; but I entreat of you to 
rge her no further. Sho ean not bo insensible 





On one hand, I am to be made a 


enough!” ex- 
‘laimed the merchant, vehemently; “ this inso- 
enee is intolerable and unpreeedented. So 
ar I have listened patiently, but my forbear- 
ince, great as it has been, hag nevertheless a 
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to the generosity of your arguments, and she 
will not—to this I pledge myself She has 
now exhausted her romance, and must be pre- 
pared to listen to reason. Onee more I must 
request of you to leave the affair in my 
hands.” 

“Another word and I have done,” said the 
earl, who gathered conrage from the fear that 
the coveted wealth of the merchant might yet 
escape him, and who was anxious to compel 
the lady to something at least bordering upon 
concession; ‘‘I have endeavored, my dear 
Miss Trevanion, to place before you the mere 
worldly advantages of an union which would 
make me supremely blessed; but I would also 
press upon you the sincerity and ardor of my 
attachment, of which I am deeply grieved to 
be compelled to admit that you have expressed 
a doubt; do me more justice; and forgive me 
if I add that I was wholly unprepared for such 
mistrust and repugnance on your part, after the 
encouragement which I received from your 
estimable father, upon whose good faith I 
placed the firmest and most complete reli- 
ance.” 

“E know not, my lord,” said the wearied 
and perseeuted girl, sadly, ‘what assurance 
my father may have given you—it is not for 
me to comment on his actions, or to criticize 
his motives. He has doubtlessly acted aceerd- 
ing to his own idea of propriety and right; 
but I at least am guiltless of having misled 
you for a moment; and harassing and painful 
as this subject can not fail to have been to all 
parties, I trust that you will do me the justice 
to exonerate me from having willfully prolong- 
ed it.” 

“T ean indeed most conscientiously aequit 
you of any attempt to do so, Miss Trevanion ;” 
was the ironieal rejoinder of the earl; “ but I 
have nevertheless an undoubted right to com- 
plain of the eareless and uncompromising man- 
ner in whieh you have rejected my addresses, 
eonceiving, as I do, that they might have met 
with more considération.” 

“This persistence, my lord,” said Ida, 
haughtily, “is rapidly degencrating into per- 
secution; and is wholly deficient in both dig- 
nity and gencrosity. I can not for a moment 
bring myself to believe that our very slight ac- 
quaintance can havo inspired with an attach- 
ment to myself personally which could alone 
afford an excuse for your extraordinary perti- 
nacity; and I have consequently endeavored to 
discovcr its true and adequate motive. On 
mature reflection, I have only been able to im- 
agine one, and that one so utterly incompatiblo 
with the exalted rank to which you evidently 
attach no mean value, that for the sake of your 
own dignity, I can only trust that I do you an 
injustice. I have already so far overstepped 
the reservo of my sex as to admit to your lord- 
ship that my affections are bestowed elsewhere ; 
and bestowed, I am proud to say, where my 
heart was the treasure sought, and not my 
wealth. What, then, my lord, do you seek in, 
thus urging me to become your wife? I feel 
humbled by the reply forced upon me by my: 
reason.” s 

“Really, my dear madam, you are meom- 
prehensible,” said she pa uneasily, 

‘Rather say, my lord, that she is unworthy 
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of the honor which you propose to do her,” 
exclaimed Mr. Trevanion, as he rose angrily 
from his seat; “but I am myself to blame for 
her wrong-headedness; she has been so long 
her own mistress that she appears to have 
forgotten her duty as a daughter, and her 
eourtesy as a woman, ‘Trust me, this shall 
lhe remedied. And now, Miss Trevanion, 
lear me. You do not leave this room, or 
his lordship’s presenec, save as his affianced 
wife.” 

“Should Lord Downmere have no other 
engagement, sir,” said Ida, firmly, as the decp 
blush of outraged pride spread over her check 
and brow, “my morning is also disengaged ; 
and since such is your will, I can pass it here 
as patiently, although perhaps not so pleas- 
antly, as in my own apartment.” 

“My lord,” said the merchant, struggling 
to subdue his irritation ; ‘I am mortified be- 
yond all expression that a child of mine 
should expose herself as Miss Trevanion has 
done; mortified and pained to find that my 
authority is thus set at naught; but I entreat 
you to believe that my plighted word shall 
not be forfeited. Prouder spirits than that 
of the young lady before you have been bent, 
and she shall learn ere long that a father’s 
will is not to be braved with impunity. She 
may, as she insanely affects to believe, havce 
given her heart to a beggar, but her hand 
must be my gift, and shall not follow it.” 

“Compose yourself, my good sir, compose 
yourself,” said the peer, with an indulgent 
sinile; “I am aware that young ladies are apt 
to be romantie, and to form magnificent 
ideas of ‘love in a cottage; but itis equally 
certain that on mature consideration they 
bring themselves to prefer a diamond tiara to 
a wreath of daisies, and to estimate the re- 
spectful attachment of a rational suitor be- 
yond the wild and ephemeral passion of a 
mere boyish love.” 

Miss Trevanion started, and the blood burnt 
still more painfully upon her already erim- 
soned cheek. 

“TI can not,” pursued the earl; “I really 
have not moral courage enough to say to 
your lovely and fascinating daughter, that I 
consent to resign her to a rival, for by so 
doing I should resign my own hopes of hap- 
piness; and the pertinacity of which she 
complains must sufficiently prove to her the 
value which I attach to her possession. You, 
at least, will not blame me for clinging to the 
last to the brightest dream of happiness in 
which I have ever indulged. The ‘slight ac- 
quaintance,’ upon which Miss Trevanion lays 
such stress as regards her own feelings, has 
been a period so full of hope and anxiety to 
myself, that it appears to have absorbed the 
best portion of my existence; and rather 
than forego an anticipation which has made 
that existence doubly dear to me, I am con- 
tent still to wait, if such be her pleasure, un- 
tl she does me more justice.” 

“I thank you, my lord, deeply and earn- 
estly thank you for your forbearance,” said 
Mr. Trevanion ; and in reply to so much gen- 
erosity, can only assure you that your pa- 
tiance shall not K too severely taxed.” 

“YT rely upon your promise,” said the earl, 
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as he rose from the sofa upon which he had 
been scated, and bowed low to the lady, who 
acknowledged his parting courtesy in silence, 
“and the devotion of a life shall prove to 
your charming daughter that I am worthy 
of the prize for which I have so resolutely 
striven.” l 
In snother moment Ida was alone. 


— 


CYANP Tere 
A DINNER PARTY. 


Ina was alone with her own thoughts, an 
for awhile they were full of angry bitterness. 
Toward the earl they were compounded of 
contempt and disgust. “No, no, it is not to 
me that he has bowed his paltry pride,” she 
murmured to herself; “it is not for me that 
he has condescended to submit to insult, and 
to smile upon inferences which he could not 
have mistaken. Heseeks me for my wealth; 
he would enrich himself, and make me the 
victim of his selfish eupidity. And I am 
without a friend—flattered and fooled by the 
world, there does not beat one heart upon 
which I can lay down my weary head, and 
ask for rest. 

“And yet I have dreamed such dreams of 
happiness—indulged such hopes of peace and 
of affection—peace !—affection!—what has a 
persecuted woman to do with blessings such as 
those. My estimate of life has been a false one, 
and now I begin to appreciate the frightful 
truth; perhaps I am wrong to struggle against 
my destiny—perhaps I should do well to give 
myself to this titled coward, who is just brave 
enough to make war upon the sacred feelings 
of a woman’s heart—I should find my reward 
in the world, my recompense in its smooth 
wisdom. I should make a brilliant marriage 
—be fooled and flattered still—wear the shame 
of a perjured spirit proudly, and find in the 
crowded saloons of fashion, the home which I 
should have forfeited forever elsewhere. It 
may be that such a fate might preserve me 
from deeper and more fatal suffering—it may 
be; for in this case, I could live on without a 
fear or a hope; the one would be annihilated 
by the other; giving no love, I could never bo 
subject to the pang of feeling it thrown back 
upon me, and the fire-flood of my passion indu- 
rated into lava, and crushing out my existence. 
And what if I become the wife of Sydney? Who 
shall tell me what may be my fate? What 
may be his? Poverty and Time—those are 
the gaunt and fearful adversarics with which I 
shall have to contend; and what will be their 
effect on him? It is easy to talk of tempests 
under a summer sky, and of wrecks beside a 
summer sea, but beneath the lightning flash, 
and on the roaring billows, we can alone estè 
mate the extent of the evil. Should I marry 
Sydney, and become the bane of his existence, 
where, then, could I turn for help or comfort? 
and that I should do this were he to arouse the 
slumbering demon within me, I have a firm and 
fatal conviction. I can not deceive myself; tp 
him in whom I trust, to whom I give myself, I 
must either be a blessing or a curso—every 
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thing, or worse, far worse than nothing. A 
firm and faithful friend, or a bitter and unre- 
lenting enemy. And knowing this, should I 
not do well and bravely to sacrifice my own 
happiness at once—to resist the pleadings of 
my own heart—and to refuse to become his 
wife? Could I not drown my own wretched- 
ness and isolation in what the world calls 
pleasnrce—silence the importunities of my own 


rebellious spirit in the turmoil of dissipation,’ 


and console myself with the reflection that I 
was the only sufferer? Surely there would be 
heroism in this} But have I strength for such 
a sacrifice? Can I consent to make it, while 
one hope is left that Sydney's love might prove 
as lasting as my own? Nov;it is vain to strive 
against mysclf: and if I can not read the future 
I must be content to risk its fruits. This 
womanish weakness is unworthy of me; I must 
trust, and abide by the issue of my faith. I 
can not live loveless and alone, devouring my 
own heart, and feeling that I have been the 
passive too] of avarice and ambition. My path 
is plain before me, and rugged as it now is, it 
may lead to happiness at last.” 

It isa trite but true remark, that when sor- 
row or even death 1s in a house, still the routine 
of domestic duties must be pursued, and in the 
former case, society still maintains its claim. 
Thus it was on the present oceasion; with one 
absorbing subject of interest pressing heavily 
upon her heart and mind, Miss Trevanion found 
herself compelled to obey the suggestion of her 
maid, by whom she was reminded that it was 
time to prepare herself to receive the guests 
who were, as she had in her excitement totally 
forgotten, expected that day at dinner. Every 
one has experienced at some moment of his or 
her life, the weariness of such an appeal to the 
patience; and this simple cireumstance tended 
still further to reconcile our heroine to the 
prospect of the ‘mere competence’ which must, 
at least, have a tendency to relieve her from 
sacrifices so irksome during her married life. 

“Now,” sho mused, “I do not even belong 
to myself; the chains of the world are round 
me; and though they may have hitherto ap- 
peared to be wreathed with flowers, the illu- 
sion is past, and I feel the galling of their iron 
links.” 

Alas! wreathe them as we may, none of us 
escape the pressure to our dying hour; the 
careless may wear them loosely, but even they 
can never throw them off. We have visions 
of mora] freedom in the future—we delude our- 
selves day by day with the hope that some 
change of scene or circumstance may emanci- 
pate us—but is it ever realized? 

Several of the guests had already arrived 
when Miss Trevanion descended to the draw- 
ing-room. There were three or four steady men 
of demure age—the personal friends, or rather 
associates of her father, for the self-sufficient 
merchant made no friends in the strict accept- 
ance of the term; a titled dowager or two 
belonging to the clique of Lady Mary Brook- 
lands; middle-aged women, who fully appreci- 
ate the merits of whist and East India Madeira, 
and who were not yet totally insensible to the 
hope of repairing their widowhood by a second 
marriage, where their rank might prove an equiv- 
alent to the wealth ofsome ambitious commoncr. 
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And perhaps it was a relief to Ida that tho 
party was thus constituted—although in tho 
lightness of her heart she had been accustomed 
to regard such assemblages as a wearisome in- 
fliction—for thus there was little demand upon 
her own exertions; she had but to listen ard 
to endure ; and as she looked very lovely while 
doing so, her silence was unnoticed amid the 
animated chatter of the dowagers. the senten- 
tions declamation of the politicians, and the 
langnid ejaculations of her mother, 

One circumstance only tended to annoy and 
discompose her, and that one was the extraor- 
dinarily-significant glances which were turned 
on her from time to time, the little smiling nods, 
and patronizing smiles of the ladies, and the 
Iess demonstrative but still equally peculiar 
looks of the gentlemen. She appeared to her- 
self to have suddenly become the object of some 
occult interest to every one about her; nor did 
she fail to remark that the usually expression- 
less face of her mother exhibited a self-gratu- 
lating complacency which it liad never before 
worn. Lady Mary alone was calm and stately 
as usual, and appeared totally unconscious of 
any extrancous cause cf excitement. 

Suddenly, however, the thonelits of Ida were 
diverted into a fresh channel by the menticn of 
a name which she was aware could never be 
uttered in the presence of her father without 
exciting an unpleasant emotion. 

“By the by, Trevanion,” said Mr. Plumb- 
tree, a county member who was engaged with 
his host in some important commercial specula- 
tions; “are you aware that your uncle js in 
town? I met him yesterday; and I need 
scarcely tell you that his first subject was that 
unlucky farm that forms so ugly an angle into 
his estate, and which he is so-constantly urg- 
ing mo to sell, although I havo decidedly re- 
fused to part with it for the last ten years. It 
seems that Lady Trevanion has set her heart 
upon converting it into a dress-dairy, where 
she may skim ler cream out of glass and por- 
celain, and play Mario Antoinette at Trianon 
on a small scale.” 

“I was not awaro that Sir Jasper Trevanion 
was in town;” was the cold reply; ‘for, as wo 
holl no communication whatever, I am neces- 
sarily ignorant of his movements.” 

“I wish that your difference, be it what it 
may, could be adjusted ;” said the guest; 
“and I have reason to suspect that the baronet 
would gladly meet you half-way. What say 
you? Will youallow me to negotiate between 
you?” 

“I believo that both parties are well satisfied 
with things as they are;” was tho discouraging 
rejoinder. 

‘‘T must be allowed to differ from you ;” per 
sisted Mr. Plumbtree; ‘for, to my surprise, 
your statcly kinsman made many inquiries con- 
cerning yourself and your family, which con- 
vinced me that he considered the feuds to havo 


-endured long enough ; while, to be candid with 


you, the present moment scems a very propit- 
ious one for you to tender or receive the olive 
branch—the ‘coming event’ being calculated to 
ensure you high ground.” 

As Miss Trevanion raised her eyes to her 
father in some anxicty to learn the spirit in 
which ho would receive the suggestion, she saw 
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his own fixed upon herself with an uneasy ex- 
pression which startled her; nor wero his next 
words more intelligible than his look. 

“Tt is extremely probable ;” he said, dryly; 
“that tho baronet» and his son may be more 
deeply interested in the event to which you 
allude than they anticipate. I must decline, 
however, until it has actually taken place, all 
overtures to a reconciliation, which, had Sir 
Jasper been enabled years ago to foresee the 
faturo, would never have been necessary. I 
fully appreciate tho kindness of your motivo, 
my dear sir, but we wi.l, if you please, dismiss 
a subject which enn not provo otherwise than 
uninteresting to tuo fricnds by whom we are 
surrounded.” 

“Js Lady Trevanion also in town?” eagerly 
inquired his wife, heedless of the desire which 
he had expressed that so ungracious a theme 
should not be thus publicly pursued. 

. “Yes, madam, both Lady Trevanion and her 
son; and a very fine and promising young man 
ho is. We are quite proud of him in tho coun- 
ty, I assure you, where he is, as you may be- 
lieve, the object of more than one long-sighted 
speculation.” 

“How delightful for his mother ;” whined 
out the weak hostess with a very audible sigh ; 
“I have often regretted that I never had a 
son.” 

“Your regrets are uncalled for, my dear 
madam ;” said Sir Giles Euston who sat near 
her; “when we look across the table—you 
could not have anticipated perfection in both 
instances,” 

“Besides which,” followed up a jewelcd 
matron with an encouraging smile to Ida, who 
became more and more perplexed as the con- 
versation proceeded; “even Mrs. Trevanion, 
with her usual good sense and judgment, must 
perezive at once that this is no moment to en- 
courage such a feeling. Few mothers, I should 
imagine, have greater reason to be both proud 
and gratifie:| than herself.” 

“A fact of which my friend Mrs. Trevanion 
t3 fally aware, I can assure you, my dear Lady 
Bomers ;” said tho stately Lady Mary with a 
deprecatory smile; “but I must really entreat 
your forbearance for Ida, who is, I ean see, un- 
casy under this avalanche of flattery.” 

“ It is its tone rather than its tenor, by which 
I am discomposed;” said the young lady smil- 
ing in her turn, but with a very different ex- 
pression; “I am at a loss to understand the 
inysterious import of the covert congratulations 
of which I am evidently the object to-day ; al- 
thonzh I can not but feel deeply touched that 
such should bo lavished on me at the very mo- 
ment when they were least anticipated.” 

“How prettily she keeps her secret ;” whis- 
“pered Sir Giles to his supine neighbor, who was 
about to utter one of her inane and inopportune 
replies, when her voice was drowned beneath 
that of Lady Mary, who hastened to inquire 
with well simulated curiosity of Mr. Plumbtree, 
“if Lady Trevanion had come to town for the 
birthday.” 

“I do not pretend to say that such was the 
precise errand ;” was his reply; “but I under- 
stand that it is at all events her intention. 
Ladies, as you must be aware, madam, who 
possess a Golconda in their jewel-cases are not 
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sorry to have so brilliant an opportunity of dis- 
playing their treasures; and Sir Jasper certainly 
mentioned that both ho and his wife had deter- 
mined to attend tho drawing-room.” 

“That will be charmme!” exclaimed the 
hostess, thoroughly roused out of her apathy; 
“Do you hear, Ida? Yon will at last see your 
erand-nunt—for Ida is also to be at tho Draw- 
ing-room, Sir Giles; and—” 

“Mrs. Trevanion, will you be pool enonch 
to send Lady Somers some pine ?”—broko ia 
the merchant in atone by which she was at 
oneco silenced, aud which rendered her hand so 
unsteady that sho gratefully accepted the prof- 
fered aid of the officious Sir Giles, who hastened 
to relieve her from the duty which thus sudden- 
ly devolved upon her; while, as if warned that 
she had in some way or other, for which she 
could not account, excited the displeasure of 
her husband, the cowed and cowering woman, 
after casting one timid glanco of inquiry toward 
the family -friend, who replicd by a gracious 
gesture of assent, bowed silently to Lady Som- 
ers, and rose to leave the table. 

Her example was immediately followed ; 
and in a few moments the ladies of the party 
were assembled in the drawing-room, eosily 
established upon sofas and lounges, to spend 
over coffee and gossip the hour whieh must in- 
tervene before the re-appearance of their lords. 
This was an interval which Mrs. Trevanion 
haLitually passed, if not quite in sleep, at least 
in silence ; so little was expected from her that 
she had no motive for exertion; and accord. 
ingly, she had no sooner plunged into the 
depths of her eushions, leaving her daughter 
and Lady Mary to do the honors of the house, 
than she sank into total eclipse, to the great 
relief of the latter, who tolerated with diff- 
culty the harmless but wearisome vanities of 
the woman, whom she had supplanted in all 
her privileges alike of hostess, wife, and mother. 

“You will, no doubt, ehaperon Miss Tre-, 
vanion to eourt as usual, Lady Mary ;” ob- 
served Mrs. Darlington with a sarcastic smile, 
as she poised the gold spoon upon the surfiee 
of her coffee-eup; “it must really be a great 
fatigue to you to be so persevering in your 
attendance! Once a year the thing is bearable 
enough at our age ; essential in fact to our po- 
sition in soeiety; but, like all other duties, it 
dezenerates into a bore from frequent recur- 
renec; and entre nous, unless one has a place 
in the household, I am inelined to think that—” 

“It is a heavy expense; and so it is, no 
doubt ;” interposed Lady Somers, as she scat- 
tered the chips of a wafer which she had been 
steeping in her Mocha over the rieh earpet; 
“but, fortunately for Miss Trevanion, expense 
is no consideration with her; and it is only 
women situated as I was, and as you are, the 
wives of younger sons, whose bills are incon- 
veniently inereased by these eourt-ceremonies ; 
but even were it otherwise, our fair friend 
eould seareely remain nbsent from the birth 
day, situated as she is at this moment.” 

“May [ venture to inquire why my attend- 
ance is so essential on this particular oecasion, 
Lady Somers ?” inquired the young Indy ; “and 
what peculiarity there is in my present posi» 
tion whieh appears to enfore itf” i 

“Upon my honor, my dear Miss Trevanion, 
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you do indeed bear your facultics meekly,” 
said her interlocutor gayly; “it is not every 
young lady on the eve of marriage with a 
peer of the realm who would ask such a ques- 
tion.” 

“I do not understand you, madam,” was the 
cold rejoinder. 

“Come, come, you may trust us, my dear,” 
persisted the lady, sigmficantly; “we are in 
the seeret; and I can assure you that both Mrs. 
Darlington and myself sincerely rejoiee in your 
good fortune, and congratulate both Lady Mary 
and your father upon the successful issue of all 
their care; you will do them honor, my dear 
Miss Trevanion, and make a charming addition 
to the peerage. It is, indeed, quite a triumph, 
both for yourself and your family, and will be 
a sad blow to poor dear Lady Wallscourt, who, 
after all her scheming, has just been eompelled, 
to her extreme mortification, to marry her 
three daughters to commoners, and yet they 
were really nice girls, very nice girls, and even 
tolerably good-looking ; but then they had no 
money; and really society is now in such a 
factitious state that men of all stations look for 
fortune with their wives, especially men of 
rank, who are quite aware of the value of what 
they have to bestow.” 

“You labor under some strange mistake as 
regards myself, madam,” said Ida, quietly ; “as 
I do not anticipate becoming the recipient of 
the honor to which you allude.” 

“Now don’t be obstinate, Ida ;” drawled her 
mother, suddenly leaning forward in her ehair; 
“ Lady Somers knows that you are to marry 
Lord Downmere. Your father mentioned that 
it was all settled, before you came into the 
drawing-room, to-night.” 

“Impossible 1” exclaimed Miss Trevanion, in- 
dignantly. 

“ Quite the contrary, my love,” laughed Mrs. 
Darlington; “we have been assured that it ts 
an afaire finie, and very well finished too, 
take my word for it. You see papas will be- 
tray secrets; it is their privilege; so do not 
look so terribly aggrieved, but receive our eon- 
gratulations with a good grace.” 

“Did my father—did Mr. Trevanion, really 
state this to be the ease?” asked the agitated 
girl, as her proud eye flashed, and her eheek 
erimsoned. 

“Yes, yes; you are fairly committed ;” said 
Lady Somers; “and will raake your courtesy 
to her majesty as a bride-elect.” 

“I think that she ought to wear white and 
pearls; that is my opinion,” droned Mrs. Tre- 
vanion; “if they wish to know it.” 

No answer was vouchsafed by any of the 
party, but every eye was riveted upon Ida, 
who stood with parted lips and heaving bosom, 
alternately looking froin one to the other. She 
was stung to the very heart, smitten to the 
depths of her spirit; she eould not misunder- 
stand the ungencrous advantage which had 
been taken of her; she felt that she was in the 
tails; but her whole nature rose in rebellion 
against the moral wrong of which her father 
had been guilty; the sacredness of her affec- 
tions had been violated, and a feeling of resent- 
ment arose within her which at ouce restored 
her to composure. 

From that moment she listened like one who 
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had no interest in the subjeet under discussion. 
She scorned to utter a disclaimer—what to 
her, with her bruised and wounded pride, was 
the trifling gossipry of a couple of idle women 
—straws floating upon the eurrent; while the 
wound inflieted by her father sank down into 
the deep waters of her soul, and rested there, 


“The last tie is dissolved whieh bound us 


she murmured to herself as she retired for the 
night; “every human being, breathing the air 
of heaven, is gifted with the privilege of free 
will where the happiness of a whole existence 
is at stake. 
have been degraded into a subject of idle 
twaddle and sareastie gossip. Be it so. Hence- 
forward it must be ruse for ruse,” 


Mine bas been denicd to me, I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
“AN EVENT IN HIGH LIFE, ETC.” 


Waen the father and daughter met on the 


morrow, their meeting was cold and eonstrain- 
ed, and neither alluded to the subjeet by which 
they were severally engrossed ; Mrs, Trevanion, 
as was her habit after receiving company, 
breakfasted in her dressing-room, considering 
it incumbent upon her to be overeome by fa- 
tigue; the merchant buried himself in the 


columns of the Times, and Lady Mary skin- 
med the pages of the Morning Post. The 
meal was a dreary one; and at its elose Mr. 
Trevanion eeremoniously presented to his 
daughter a folded paper which was lying be- 
side him, with the intimation that he desired 
to give a ball on the evening of the birthday, 
and that she would find in that list the names 
of the guests whom he personally desired to 
invite, leaving the necessary additions to the 
discretion of Lady Mary Brooklauds and her 
self. 

“You will see, Miss Trevanion,” he said, 
coldly; “that the one who heads the list is 
that of the Earl of Downmere; you will know 
who should, and who should not be invited to 
meet his lordship; and I need searcely tell you 
for your guidance that you are committed.” 

“To what, sir?” inquired Ida, with a kind- 
ling cheek. 

“To the world, and to your own dignity and 
propricty of feeling. By sunsct this evening, 
thauks to a knot of marvel-loving and marvel- 
disseminating women, all London will be aware 
that you are pledged to the earl, and that this 
ball 1s given m honor of your betrothal. You 
will therefore aet accordingly. Not a word, if 
you please; the subject has been already sufi- 
eiently discussed between us, and I beg to bo 
spared all further verbiage upon a topic which 
has become distasteful to me. Will you do 
me the favor to send out the ecards by to-morrow 
night #” 

“ Certainly,” was the calm reply. 

“Do not, Lady Mary, if you please, exmecd 
three hundred ;” pursued the merchant; gI 
need not say that, with one solitary excep- 
tion, all your friends will be as ever, both wek 
come and acceptable. I will make the neccs 
sary arrangements with Gunter ; and perhaps 
you will oblige me by issuing your own ordera 
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.o Taplow. I am sorry to tax your kindness 
wo heavily, but I am selfish enough to be un- 
\villing to forego the advantage of your taste 
und experience.” 

“JT should like at least to understand the 
xtent of your intentions, my dear sir,” said 
he lady. i NOS, 
| « Your judgment will be their best limit, 
adam;” was the courteous reply, I wonld 
equest of you to bear in mind the intention 
f the festival, and to render it worthy of its 
iotive.” 

I will endeavor to fulfill your wishes to the 
tter;” smiled the family friend, eareless that 
ər nearest relative was officially excluded 
om the contemplated fète; as with a stately 
yw, Mr. Trevanion bade ber ‘good morning,’ 
id stepped into his carriage. 

“Surely, my dear Ida, you are not about to 
yandon me with this hereulean task upon my 

nds!” exclaimed Lady Mary, as her young 
-mpanion was about to leave the room. 

“T must beg to be exeused all participation 
; your labor ;” said Miss Trevanion, with a 
tter smile; “Simmonds shall furnish you 
»th the visiting-book, from which I will direet 
In to erase the name of Mr. Sydney Elphin- 
te, and you will then have no difficulty save 
dıt of selection.” 

“Do you wish to visit upon me the annoy- 
ize eaused by your father?” asked the fady, 
<(preeatingly. 

‘By no means; but I disclaim all further 
rht of interference under this roof.” 

“Nay, nay; is not such a diselaimer either 

»mature or childish ?” 

t I think not.” 

f Upon what then do you base it?” 

f Upon the very simple faet that the exelu- 
62 of the individual who would have been 
tl most welcome to myself, renders the whole 
a.ir indifferent to me.” 

Remember, Ida, that I might equally have 
dlined the task on the pretext that my own 
nihew was put hors-de-combat.” 

You might, madam; but you did not.” 

_As a matter of course! I ean have no right 
tclictate to Mr. Trevamon what guests he 
si | receive under his own roof.” 

Certainly not; nor have I on my part at- 

tepted to do s9; but I may at least exert my 
uipubted privilege of resenting the insult 
ofred to one who is excluded.” 
I do really wish, my dear girl, that I could 
in\ce you to listen to reason, Much as you 
rent your father’s opposition to your wishes,” 
sa} Lady Mary; “I ean assure you that he 
is btuated only by a desire to insure your 
habiness.” 

pie you always think so, madam?” asked 
heleompanion, coldly. 

Yes, certainly—that is, after I found—” 

That your nephew in becoming the hus- 
bal of Ida Trevanion would not secure the 
hal of Mr. Trevanion’s heiress. Oh, trust 
m (madam, we do not deceive each other. 

Buwe need not waste words upon this sub- 
jec—my father is right; it has indeed been 
sulriently discussed; let us dismiss it, and 
ea perform our promise. Invite your own 
suts—I will take care that the eards shall 
be hly delivered; and, if it should chance by 
4 
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accident that my poor mother should possess 
some unsuspected friend whom it misht pleas- 
ure her to see at her side among the crowd 
by which she will be overlooked, perhaps you 
will do me the favor to insert that name 
where, in my selfishness, I might have sought 
to inseribe another.” 

Sefore Lady Mary could reply, Miss Tre- 
vanion had disappeared. 


at 


CHAPTER XVIL 
THE LETTER, 


Iva did not, as on former oceasions, retreat 
to her room to give way to feelings of doubt 
and wretchedness. The first, after the dec 
laration made by her father, was at an end; 
and from the last she steadily resolved to cs- 
eape through her own agency. An emotion 
of indignant resentment swelled at her heart; 
she saw her affections and free-will set at 
nanght, and her name compromised without 
hesitation or apology; and a proud conscious- 
ness of her power over her future destiny in- 
vested her with a strength to which, despite 
her bold seeming, she had not previously at- 
tained. She walked eomposedly to the hall- 
table, effaced the name of Mr. Elphinstone 
from the visiting-book, and desired a servant 
to earry it without delay to the breakfast- 
room, after which she proceeded to her own 
apartment to meditate upon her future line 
of conduet. Convinced as she was of the sin- 
eerity of Elphinstone’s affection, it irked her 
proud nature to eondeseend, after her resolute 
refusal to quit her father’s roof with him asa 
fugitive, to volunteer even under the present 
cireumstances a retractation of her denial. 
She painfully felt that so extreme a step eould 
be rendered endurable to her own sense of 
delicacy and self-respeet only by the earnest 
pleadings of the man for whom she was about 
to saerifice all her long-eherished dreams of 
prosperity and filial duty; and although while 
smarting under the first sting of wounded 
pride, she had resolved to emancipate herself 
at onee by uniting her fate with that of Mr. 
Elphinstone, she had no sooner seated herself 
at her desk than the difficulty of declaring 
her determination rushed upon her in its full 
force, and dyed her cheek and brow with 
crimson. A thousand possibilities swept across 
her imagination, and almost maddened her. 
What if his prudence, and the representations 
of his ealeulating relatives, should have pro- 
dueed achange in his sentiments—what would 
then be her position? Would she not be an 
object of seorn to the world, and degraded 
forever in her own eyes? The thought was a 
bitter one; she flung down her pen: she felt 
as thongh she had not courage to brave such 
a contingency; and she was still wavering 
between love and pride, when Mademoiselle 
Seraphine entered the room, and with a sig- 
‘nificant smile laid a note beside her, saying, 
as she did so: 

“J trust that madame will not be displeased, 
but I have promised to convey an answer to 
monsieur,” 


pan 
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“From whom did you reeeive this?” in-! from you. 


quired Miss Trevanion, who had instantly 
recognized the handwriting of her lover. 

“From a gentleman who is now waiting in 
his boat upon the river;” was the reply of 
the soubrette; “I had gone down to the her- 
mitage for some elematis for the jardinière of 
madame; of course I asked no qnestions—je 
suis trop discrète, although I comprehended at 
once that he was a messenger from milord.” 

“I will return an answer an hour hence, 
mademoiselle,” said her mistress; “I presume 
that the gentleman, be he who he may, is not 
in haste.” 

“Ile said that he would wait madame’s 
pleasure.” 

“Such being the ease, you had better com- 
plete the task upon which you are engaged; 
1 will summon you when my letter is written, 
should it be necessary to send a reply,” said 
Ida, controling her agitation; “although it 
appears to me a very extraordinary method 
of communication, for which I can only ac- 
count by supposing, that the cireumstance of 
seeing you upon the spot must have induced 
the bearer of the note before me to spare 
himself the trouble of landing, and coming 
up to the house.” Žž 

“ Peut-ctre ;” said the soubrette with a pecu- 
liar accent. 

“What ean you possibly mean by that very 
significant ‘ perhaps, mademoiselle?” demanded 
Miss Trevanion, haughtily. “Do you mean to 
infer that you suspect me of being engaged in 
a clandestine correspondence f?” 

“I am sorry to have displeased madame,” 
replied the wily French woman with well-aeted 
humility ; “but as I learned from the maitre- 
d hótel that monsieur had desired that all let- 
ters addvessed to madame should be delivered 
only to himself, and that two had already been 
received which had not been given to me to carry 
to madame, I thought that perhaps milord—” 

“Enough, enough, mademoiselle,” said her 
mistress, with difficulty repressing her indigna- 
tion at this new outrage. “Be good enough 
to form no eonjectures which may, and in all 
probability must, turn out to be erroneous. 
Do as I have directed, and when I again re- 
quire your presence I will summon you.” 

As the soubrette disappeared, Ida tore open 
the letter. 


“What am J to understand?’ wrote Mr. 
Elphinstone ; “why have you so suddenly and 
so cruelly discarded met Oh, Ida, beloved of 
my soul, you little know the heart which you 


are torturing. Not one word in reply to my | Frenchwoman appeared in obedience to hi 
letters—no token of your continued affeetion | 
to sustain me during the bitter interval of | 


suspense and trial to whieh you have yourself 
eondemned me. 
Is not your love the very priuciple of my 
existence? nnd will you not, by assuring me 
of its continuance, enable me to bear our pain- 
ful separation? Oh, did you ouly know— 
could you only suspect—all that I endure, 
eurely you would not sacrifice me to the vain 
prejudices of the world which you have been 
taught to worship, but which ean never render 


eveu to you the homage of a true and loyal | shown, coldly discouraged all allxsion to i 


heart like that which you are so coldly casting 
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Ilow have I deserved this?) messenger so long on this occasion.” | 
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Once more I ask—ean you, and 
will you resign it for my sake? Have you 
sufficient faith in my honor and in my affection 
to trust your destiny in my hands? Forgive 
me for thus urging you, but I am maddened by 
doubts and fears, which not even the conscious- 
ness of your pure and truthful nature suffices 
to dispel. Banished from vour presence— 
deprived of the solace of feasting my eyes 
upon the characters traced by your hand, life 
itself has become odious to me. It will cost 
me a severe effort to approach your father’s 
house like a criminal dreading detection; to 
skulk about his premises, and to bribe one of 
his menials—but I have resolved to do even 
this, much as it revolts my sense of right, in ' 
order to assure myself that this appeal at least. 
will reach you. Do not refuse me a reply— 
let me know my fute, whatever you have 
decreed. It is for you to decide whothtl we! 
are to be separated forever, with that bitter 
gulf, the world, between us; or if, despising 
the vain gauds of that same hollow world, you i 
will make a home of peace and love in my 
affection, Sypney,” 


There was no hesitation now in the de! 
meanor of Miss Trevanion; with a firm and 
rapid hand she traced line after line, until she: 
had revealed to her expectant lover every 
cireumstanece which had occurred since their 
last meeting, and assured him of the full and, 
perfect confidenee with which she should unite 
her destiny to his. She told him, too, her pro- 
jects for the future, and bade him trust to ha 
firmness for their accomplishment. “ Fear no! 
that I shall hesitate or quail before the diffi 
culties which may present themselves,” sh: 
said. in conclusion; “the bad faith and treaeh 
ery of those by whom I am surrounded exo 
erate me in my own eyes. I shall go to yo 
poor alike iu wealth and friends, but the riche 
of your love will more than compensate for al i 
other privations. But remember, Sydney, hoy 
solemnly you have sworn that the love, whicl 
when once I shall have become your wife, wi 
absorb my whole being, shall never fail me- 
remember how solemnly I have on my pat, 
assured you that misery and ruin beyond you 
wildest fears would, and must be, the result i 
your falsehood ; and if you feel the faith in tl 
stability of your affeetion which I am willit! 
to place in it, wait undoubtiugly until the my 
ment I shall have appointed for our final meg 
ing, and I will beeome yours forever.” ] 
“ Deliver this letter to the person w 
awaits it, mademoiselle” she said, ns t 


summons. “I have taken care that you shi, 


not be subjected to the same trouble for t 
future; and am sorry to have detained ti 


ee - 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


THE JEWEL CASKET. 


Aurnoven Mr. Trevanion had, as we hi! 


estranged relatives when the subject of a 1 


1 


i 
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l oncìliation was mooted by the warm-hearted 
Mr. Plumbtree, yet the knowledge that his 
uncle was not only in town, but that he had 
acknowledged himself interested in the welfare 
of those of whom he had during so many years 
ateeted to have forgotten the existence, flat- 
{ered his self-love, nud oecupied his thoughts. 
‘He was well aware that had he been Worsted 
in his struggle with the world, neither Sir 
Jasper, nor his haughty wife, would have 
deizne| to have made a single inquiry into his 
fate; and it was eonsequently with a feeling 
of natuval aud pardonable exultation that he 
dwelt upon the social advantages by which he 
was surrounded, and remembered that he owed 
them all to his own indomitable energy and 
‘perseverance. 
“Ay,” he murmured to himself, with a 
proud smiley “he has learned, at last, that 
the boy whom he thrust forth, and to whom 
he would fain have denied even the name 
which was his birthright, no longer needs the 
support that he so ruthlessly withheld: he 
ias heard too, as it would scem, that I have 
à daughter, whose hand is songht by some of 
‘he proudest of the land; and, who knows? 
xe may perhaps covet it for his son—for the 
voy who stands between me and the fond 
ropes which I once indulged; but he has still 
t> learn that I have a new triumph in store, 
kal itis now his turn to feel the pang of 
lisappointment; or it may be that long ere 
his, the gossip of the town has taught him 
hat the child of the neglected Iubert Tre- 
anion is about to become a peeress! Wel 
nay he seek fur his parvenue wife the honor 
f such an alliance; but let him not imagine 
nat I have either forgotten or forgiven thce 
rong which I experienced at her hands. It 
ankles yet, and it shall be avenged. It is 
‘Il that they are here; just so would f that 
should be. As the betrothed bride of an 
rl, [da will excite even more than her usual 
eed of admiration at court, and it is there 
nat they will meet for the first time. Acci- 
ent has favored me in this, at least; and the 
secure country dame will be taught to feel 
r insignificance beside the fashion and favor 
£ my high-bred daughter,” 
Carried away by his soaring fancies, Mr. 
revanion lost sight for a time of the dit- 
ulties which yet presented themselves to his 
arling project in the resolute attitude as- 
imed by the young lady hcrself; satisfied 
at by giving a premature publicity to Lord 
owninere’s addresses, he should compel his 
\ughter to obedience, and cause her to sac- 
fice her affections to her regard for the 
ainion vof the world, he almost succeeded in 
{vesting himself of all anxicty upon the sub- 
let. Me had carefully intercepted the letters 
| Elphinstone, and he trusted that the mere 
ipicion of his neglect would excite her in- 
‘guation, and mold her to his own will. Of 
y further interference on the part of Lady 
ary Brooklands he had no fear, ashe had 
t been forso many years domesticated with 
jat very self-secking individual without ap- 
jecinting at their just value the qualities of 
r heart and mind. That she would have 
couraged by every means in her power a 
riage between her needy nephew and his 
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heiress, he well knew; but he was also quite 
aware that the threat which he had fen out 
of disearding Ida forever in the event of 
disobedience, had worked a decided change 
in her ladyship’s sentiments and views. 
Thus, then, he believed himself seeure; and, 
disregarding the undisguised repugnance of 
Ida, he insisted that her preparations for the 
birthday presentation should be of the most 
costly and expensive kind. 

Hitherto, guided by her own judicious and 
unerring taste, Miss Trevanion had on such 
occasions studiously avoided all affectation of 
display ; nor had her father sought to change 
her resolution, although his pride would not 
permit him to acquiesce in her reasons for a 
simplicity of attire, which he considered mis- 
placed; on this occasion, however, he forbade 
all opposition; and, heedless of her entreaties, 
he sternly commanded that his will should be 
obeyed, 

Sick at heart, and burdened by a painful 
consciousness of the bitter disappointment 
which she was about to inflict upon his pride, 
Ida was dragged by her officious chaperone 
from one emporium of vanity to another, and 
dzily compelled to listen for hours to discus- 
sious in which, although she was herself their 
object, she could not even affect an interest; 
and thus the time wore wearily on until the 
day drew near which was to be the turning- 
point of her whole after-existence. 

The house was full of upholsterers and flor- 
ists preparing for tne féte, and scarcely an 
apartment remained uninvaded; even in her 
own room the wretched girl could with difi- 
culty succeed in securing herself from intru- 
sion; and yet what fearful need she had of 
solitude! As she gazed wildly about her, her 
breath eame quick and short, and the hot 
blood throbbed like a lava-tide in her aching 
temples. Scattered over the chairs and sofas 
lay the rich satins and tissues whieh seemed 
to mock at her misery, and to deepen the sin- 
fulness of the act to which she had pledged 
herself. At times she clinched her hands 
fiercely together, as though she would have 
elutehed and rent them; and at others the 
large tears coursed slow and cold down her 
pallid cheeks, and a faintness as of death ap- 
peared to paralyze her spirit, as she sat with 
her gaze riveted upon the ground, buried in 
her own miserable thoughts, Yet still she 
did not waver; her heart was firm even while 
she acknowledged to herself that the pang 
was amore bitter one than she had feared; 
“My mother—my poor mother!” was the 
voiceless ery of that smitten heart; “who 
will she have to love her when I am gone?” 
Could she have detected one look of affection, 
oue symptom of sympathy on the stern coun- 
tenance of her father, as pale and sad she met 
bim day by day when the family assembled 
at their hurried meals, she felt that she could 
have flung herself on her knees before him, 
and once morc urge him not to drive her to 
an act of desperation unworthy of herself; 
but Mr. Trevanion continued calm and cold, 
and vouchsafed no comment on her altered 
appearance. 

The conversation at table turned wholly on 
the arrangements for the ball, aud was inter 
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spersed with the querulous complaints of her 
mother, whose eomfort had been invaded, and 
whose suggestions had been treated with dis- 
regard. Like all weak people, Mrs. Trevanion 
visited her annoyanee upon those whom she 
could blame without fear of reprisal; and 
thus, not daring to reproach either her hus- 
band or Lady Mary, she poured forth the 
diluted vials of her wrath upon her daughter, 
to whom she found it expedient to attribnte 
her privations and mortification. Ida, who 
had every thing her own way, might have 
contrived to leave her morning-room undis- 
turbed, but Ida had been spoiled by over- 
indulgence, and thought only of her own 
convenience. Ida had no eonsideration for 
her, and was so engrossed by her anticipated 
pleasures that she quite overlooked the fact 
that her mother had some right to eonsidera- 
tion and respect; but perhaps she was wrong 
to expect it under the cireumstanees, when 
the head of Ida was half-turned by the pros- 
peet before her. 

Those only who have been subjected to such 
an ordeal as this, when their bearts were burst- 
ing with a hidden grief, can appreciate the feel- 
ings with which her vietim listened to her sense- 
_Jess upbraidings, and sought to appease her 
anger; how truly could she have assured her 
that her petty sorrows, irksome as they might 
be to bear, were but as atoms beside the one 
great misery by which she was herself borne 
down; but her lips were sealed, and when she 
could have eried aloud for mercy, even from the 
very depths of her spirit, she bowed her head, 
and suffered in silence. 

At length the eventful day arrived, and great 
was the exultation of Mademoiselle Seraphine 
when, on presenting herself to dress her young 
lady for court, she placed upon the toilet a 
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‘ment of the earriage; when Miss Trevanion 


casket which had just arrived as an offering | 


from the Earle of Downmere, and which con- | skirt and train by removing the silver ribbons. 


tained a magnificent parure of opals and pearls. 

“ Mais cest vraiment superbe!” she exclaim- 
ed, holding the costly gems against the light, 
“ Madame sera ravissante! En voila pour au 
moins mille livres—et Mun gout !—d'un gout!” 

Ida shuddered, and turned away. ‘“ Arrange 
my hair as simply as circumstances will perinit,” 
sho said, languidly; “I shall be weighed down 
by finery, which your good taste must subdue 
as far as may be possible. That tinsel trum- 
pery upon my dress annoys me; remove it, 
mademoiselle, and replace it by something less 
obtrusive.” 

“ Mais, madame—” 

“ You will obligo me by obeying my direc- 
tions,” interposed Miss Trevanion, in a tone of 
decision which her attendant well knew that it 
was vain to dispute. 

‘““Madame must then choose between white 
roses and pomegranate blossoms,” was the 
sullen reply; ‘it will be impossible to loop this 
silver blonde with any other color.” 

“You are right,” said Ida with a faint smile, 
“the white roses are precisely suited to the 
occasion.” 

“But madame will of course permit me to 
arrange this guirlande in her hair,” persisted the 


femme-de-chambre, a3 she pointed to a diadem | with minute lampions in preparation for th: 
Pee of tho night, her heart swelled alm 


contained in the jewel-case of the earl, “to 
match the ornaments upon her robe ?” 


| 
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“T shall not wear them,” was the indifferent 
reply, as Miss Trevanion closed the casket and 
thrust it from her; “my mother has been kind 
enough to offer me the loan of her diamonds 
and I could not pay her so poor a compliment 
as to appear in aly. others.” 

“A la tonne heure!” ejaculated the French- 
womam whose personal vanity was involved in 
the appearance of her mistress; and without 
further opposition, the toilet of tho young lady 
was completed. 

And very lovely were the face and figure re- 
flected in the cheval glass, when the task of 
the accomplished Mademoiselle Seraphine was 
brought to a close. It is true that the cheek 
of Ida was very pale, and her whole appearanee 
languid and subdued, but this circumstanee 
rather tended to enhaneo than to diminish the 
peculiar style of her beauty. With her dark 
hair parted smoothly across her brow, cinctur- 
ed by a bandeau of brilliants, from which the 
white plumes fell back like a shower of mist; 
the girdle of her costly robe fastened by a single 
diamond of great size and price, and her snowy 
train looped by hedge-roses, she was indeed the 
very perfection of queen-like loveliness; and 
for a moment even her voluble attendant gazed 
upon her in silent admiration. 

“ Sont-elles belles, ces Anglaises ?” was her ' 
mental ejaculation, as she handed to her mis- 
tress her gloves and bouquet on the announce- © 
proceeded to the apartment of her mother, as 
was her usual custom, to give and receive a 
parting kiss. 

“Well, Ida,” exclaimed Mrs. Trevanion with 
unusual animation, as she saw her approach ; 
“You are come at last to show me Lord Down- 
mere’s present. How do the opals suit your 
dress? But, bless me, child, you have not put 
them on! And you have ruined both your 
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l 
What can you mean by wasting so much money? | 
And why did you not wear your opals?” 

“ Because, mother,” replied the young lady 
with a sad smile, “I felt happier in these jewels: 
which belong to you.” j 

“ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Trevanion, querulous-; 
ly, “I wanted to see what his lordship had sent, 
to you, and you seem to take a pleasuro in dis-’ 
appointing me.” : 

‘So far from it,” was the rejoinder of Ida, as) 
sho pressed her lips upon the brow of her moth-! 
er, “that you have only to desire Seraphine to; 
bring them to you, when you can inspect themi 
at your leisure. Indeed, you will do me a 
favor if you will allow me to leave them in your 
custody.” l 
` u Well, then, ring the bell, and give yout; 
orders, only let me see them at once,” was the 
impatient reply, “and now go, for you must be 
keeping Lady Mary waiting.” | 

With a weary sigħ, Miss Trevanion obeyed, 
No king wish, no exulting assurance from © 
mother's lips went with her; no comment hac 
been elicited by her heavy eye and pallid cheek, 
no return of her endearment had been olgen] 
and as sho descended the staircase which wa 
already garlanded with flowers, and starre, 


to bursting, and it was only by a violent effo 
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that she drove back the tears which fain would 
have forced a passage. 

| “Not one memory of affection to bear away 

with me;” she murmured to herself; ‘not 
one! But perhaps it is better so; I shall not 
break one loving heart; I shall not betray one 
trusting spirit. A few glittering baubles will 
suffice te supply my place—I shall bo soon 

, discarded and forgotten !” 

And the radiant being who felt and reflected 
thus, was decked in diamonds and wreathed 
with roses] 

In the hall, Miss Trevanion eneountered her 
chaperone, stately in purple velvet and antique 

‘point. As her beautiful charge approached 
her, Lady Mary gave one rapid glance over her 
‘person, by which she instantly detected the 
‘failure of all her laborious arrangements, but 
she vonchsafed no remark upon the subject; 
and ere long the well-appointed equipage with 
its occupants whirled through the gates upon 
its courtly errand. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BIRTHDAY. 


| Mr TrREVANION had calculated correctly. 
The intelligence of his daughier’s betrothal to 
‘Lord Downmere had circulated throughout all 
khe circles likely to take an interest in the 
event; and great, consequently, was the curi- 
osity excited by her appearance. As is usual 
in cases of the kind there were many who 
itied her, or affected to do so, for her folly in 
obviously sacrificing her happiness to rank; 
while there were not wanting others who 
laughed at the short-sightedness of the old 
arl, and propliesied for him a future little 
ee to either party. 

“A wretched mésalliance, to say the least of 
it ;” sneered a dowager duchess with three un- 
married daughters; “the girl was well enough 
ps an acquaintance, although it can not be de- 
nied that Lady Mary Brooklands has overacted 
her part by thrusting her into the society 
where one has met her; but for a man of Lord 
Downmere’s station to marry her is really too 

ad. This leveling system is hateful, and I 
hite expect that if it is not soon put a stop to, 
vo shall have our sons looking for wives among 

ur dairy-maids.” 

“My dear duchess ;” said a gaunt and titled 
spinster, with the blood of the Bruce in her 
wollen veins; “I am glad to hear you so 
hotly denounce these frightful innovations, I 
have always discountenanced them, and I 
wways shall.” 

, “But you will at least admit, Lady Mar- 
raret,” interposed a young guardsman, upon 
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“ Do not quarrel with her diamonds ;” laughed 
Sir Marmaduke Pennefather, who was supposed 
to be paying his court to one of the three 
rather mature Ladies Oglander, and who was, 
consequently, a privileged person; “let her air 
them while she can, for before long, if ï am not 
greatly mistaken, they will help to cancel one 
of tho long standing and inconvenient t obliga- 
tions’ of her noble spouse.” 

“Oh, is it so?” said her grace, evidently re- 
lieved by the inference. “I was not awaro 
that tho poor old carl was so deeply involved, 
I sec—I see; well, perhaps he might have 
done worse under the circumstances. Time 
will show.” 

“I wonder,” said Lady Margaret Bruee, “if 
her Majesty has heard of the intended mar- 
riage, and if so, whether she will condescend 
to eongratulate her. I sincerely hope not, for 
such a demonstration on the part of royalty 
would be a dangerous sanction to these un- 
equal, and I must say, unnatural marriages,” 

“ Her father is well connected, you must re- 
member ;” again broke in Sir Marmaduke; 
‘the Trevanions are cf a good old family, and 
Mr. Trevanion’s mother was the daughter of an 
Trish earL” 

“The man himself is in trade,” said the 
duchess, disdainfully, as she drew her train 
| closer over her arm; “and I shall always be 
of opinion that sueh people have no business 
here.” 

* Your grace must remember that a very high 
authority declared us to be ‘a nation of shop- 
| keepers, ” gayly remarked the baronet. 

“You don’t say sol” exclaimed the Scotch 
spinster, shrugging her thin shoulders; “does 
| her father really keep a shop ?” 

Sir Marmaduke laughed, and brushed away a 
grain of snuff from his embroidered waistcoat, 
as he replied: “Il y æ boutique et boutique, 
my dear madam, and [ really must -beg that 














| I may not be quoted as your authority for so 


uncomfortable a blunder. I know nothing 
of Mr. Trevanion save by report, and I confess 


that no rumor hag yet reached me of the 


shop.” 

* All this is very ridiculous,” said the duch- 
ess, impatiently; “and I do not know why we 
should waste so many words upon so insignifi- 
cant a subject; all that I regret in the business 
is the fact that as Lord Downmere is an old ae- 
quaintance of the duke’s, and that their estates 
lie in the same county, I shall be in some sort 
compelled to be civil to this parvenue peeress, 
which will, { fear, be a very up-hill and ungra- 
cious task.” 

Whilo this conversation, of which she was 
the uneonseious subject, was progressing in the 
great saloon, Miss Trevanion had passed into 
the royal presence, and made her courtesy to 


vhose arm she leant; ‘that the bride elect is | the sovereign, by whom her reverence was ac- 


very beautiful.” 

“Twill admit nothing of the kind, Captain 
lavering; said his companion, tartly ; “she is 
13 pale as a corpse.” 


“And her diamonds!” exclaimed the duchess | 
an accent of affeeted disgust; “can you im- | 





knowledged by a silent but gracious smile, :gid 
where her extraordinary beauty and grac@ul 
self-possession had compelled the admiration 
even of those to whom she was an object of 
covert envy or of assumed contempt. 

As she re-appeared in the other drawing- 


gine such presumption! She plays the peeress room, leaning on the arm of Lady Mary Brook- 


little prematurely but I suppose they are in- 
ended, like the sign before a way-side inn, to 
ve notice of her quality.” 


i 
{ 
| 
t 


lands, the first person by whom shoe was ap- 


, proached was Mr. Phimbtreo, at whore sido 
l stood a tall, and stern, but noble-lookiug man, 
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somewhat advanced in years, who bore, as she 
instantly remarked, a strong likeness to her 
father. There was the same cold and keen ex- 
pression in the eye, the same rigidity about the 
lips, and above all, the same lowering expres- 
sion of the brow; and her heart beat quicker as 
a suspicion crossed her mind that she now 


looked for the first time upon the long-, 


estranged relative of whom she had heard so 
much. 

“My dear young friend,” said Mr. Plumb- 
tree, still holding her hand after the first grect- 
ings were over, “this is a pleasant moment for 
me, a very pleasant moment, as I have now the 
opportunity of making you known to your 
uncle—or great-uncle, I should rather say—Sir 
Jasper Trevanion, who is anxious, like the rest 
of us, to offer to you our greetings and congrat- 
ulations. I may transfer this little hand to 
him, may I not?” 

“ As freely as I gladly yield it ;” smiled Ida, 
with a bright blush of genuine pleasure, as 
she placed her slender fingers upon the palm 
which was open to receive them; “I feel hon- 
ored and happy that Sir Jasper should desire 
my acquaintance.” 

“ Who could do otherwise;” was the cordial 
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|tween Miss Trevanion and her numerous 
quaintance. 

“T have but one regret at the present mo- 
ment ;” said the gentleman, courteously; “and 
that is that Iam deprived of the gratification 
of making you known to Lady Trevanion, wi: 
was prevented by indisposition from paying 
her respects to her Majesty to-day; my son, 
however, is here, and I trust I shall be fortu- 
nate enough to present lim to his fair cousin 
whose favor he is most anxious to propitiate 
and whose friendship he would be proud to ac- 
quire; not, believe me, my dear Miss Treva 
nion, because the busy tongue of rumor has.in 
formed him that she will be ere long enrolled 
among the noblest ladies of the land, hat be! 
cause he has, like myself, for years deplored 
the feud in our family which has deprived him 
of the society and regard of so charming a 
| relative.” 

“I am delighted beyond measure, Sir Jas. 
per,” replied Ida, with a glowing cheek. “tha 
the rumor to which you allude had no influene 
over his wish for a reconciliation, which 1 

, Should most warmly welcome, as I assure you 


rejoinder of the baronet; ‘‘ who could be oth-, qnestion—for you refer, no doubt, io my su 
erwise than proud of so fair and beautiful a’ posed engagement to Lord Downmecre—has n 
kinswoman? and I trust, moreover, Miss Tre- | foundation whatever in truth. The ear] ig 





vanion, that you may prove in decd as well as 
look, the dove which is to bear the olive- 
branch between me and your worthy father. 
You can not be ignorant that circumstances, 
- which it would avail little to recapitulate, have 
rendered us for years strangers to each other; 
there may have been, and doubtlessly there 
was, blame on both sides; he was young, im- 
petuous, and reckless, while I was uneompro- 
inising and exacting; but long years have 
passed oyer us since we last mct; I am an old 
man now, and anxions to be at peace with all 
tho world, doubly desirous, therefore, to live 
in amity and friendship with those of my own 
name and blood. Surely, then, Hubert Treva- 
nion will not be more obdurate than myself— 
but I can not apprehend that such can be the 
case with so charming a mediator as the one 
before me to speak peace between us.” 

“Believe me, Sir Jasper”—commenced his 
niece, but she was interrupted in her intended 
rejoinder by the voice of Mr. Plumbtree, who 
had been engaged in a conversation with her 
companion, and who at that moment exclaimed 
impetuously; ‘“ You will excuse me, madam, 
but Iam reluetant to believe such a thing pos- 
sible—so nearly related—the last members of a 
fine old family, who should hang together like 
ivy-tendrils, and mutually support the proud 
edifice which it has taken centurics to rear— 
no, no; I have a better opinion of the good 
fecling and judgment of my friend Trevanion ; 
and, by the by, madam, allow mo the honor 
of presenting you to Sir Jasper Trevanion, the 
uncie of your host.” 

The baronet bowed coldly, and his salutation 
was as coldly returned; when a group of ladies 
near them having vacated their seats, the little 
party took possession of them, Sir Jasper still 
retaining his place beside lis niece, and pursn- 
ing a conversation which was only interrupted 


at intervals by the greetings exchanged be-! ly unaware of the important disclaimer wh 























| and I rejoice that you have afforded to me th 
opportunity of so doing, that the report i 
mere acquaintance, of whom I have hither 
seen but litile, and who it is extremely prob! 
able that, after to-day, I shall never se 
again.” 7 
“You astonish me, Miss Trevanion, as I ha 
been positively assured in several quarters th 
your father gave an entertainment this evening 
in honor of your betrothal.” 
t There will, indeed, be a ball at our hous 
to-night ;” replied Ida with a quivering lip, 
| her eyes sank and her breast heaved; “b 
| excuse me, Sir Jasper—the subject is a painfi 
| one.” 
“ Not another word, my fair neice, not anot 
| er word ;” hastily interposed the baronet; “ 
| sincerely grieve that I should have distress 
you by any allusion to the subject, nor shoul 
I have ventured to do so, had I uot heard t 
marriage publicly mentioned as a thing abs 
lutely and avowedly arranged. But now y 
_will perhaps permit me to seek my son, Wl 
| would scarcely pardon me were I to depri 
him of so favorable an opportunity of becomi 
known to you. May I ask you todo me tl 
favor to retain your seat while I thread th 
labyrinth of plumes and trains? I will eudeay 
not to detain you long.” f 
Miss Trevanion bowed her assent in silence 
‘for happy as she felt in the hope that tl 
meeting with her relatives might lead to ar 
newal of friendly intercourse between the lon! 
estranged members of the family, she pail 


} 


rienced a sensation of relief at the discontinuan 
of a conversation which agitated and oppres 
her. 

As the stately baronet rose and moved aw: 
Lady Mary Brooklands, whose attention h 
| been so systematically engaged by the pertit 

cious Mr. Plumbtree, that she had failed 
catch the purport of the dialogue which w 
going on beside her, and who was consequ 
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her fair charge had just uttered, turned toward 
her with a supercilious smile, and said ironical- 
ly: “You see, Ida, the magic of a coronet. 
Who may you not hope to have at your fect, 
when the unbending master of Trevanion Hall, 
can not resist its spell.” 

“You are mistaken, madam,” said Mr. 
Plumbtree, emphatically; ‘and you do Sir 
Jasper wrong. Ho is influenced by no con- 
sideration of the kind, I can most positively 
assure you. My friend, the barouct is a greater 
personage in his own county, than any mre 
titled individual can ever be in this huge me- 
tropolis; and whatever may have been the faults 
or errors of his earlier life, there does not at the 
present moment exist on carth a kinder or a 
warmer-hearted man.” 

“ Are you acquainted with Lady Trevanion ?” 
@emanded Ida. 

«As intimately as plain Mr. Plumbtree can 
be,” said the country gentleman good-humored- 
ly; “and more so, in all probability, than I 
should have been, had I not fortunately written 
M.P. after my name. In short, for I may as 
well confess te you at once what with your dis- 
crimination you will be at no loss to discover 
when you see husband and wife together, my 
f-iend Sir Jasper is not a happy man at hisown 
fireside. Luckily his son is a fine fellow who 

oes justice to his worth; but acold hearth, 
4s I trust yon will never know by experience, 
my dear young lady, does not make a cheerful 
home.” 

“ And this said home-chill has caused an out- 
ward expansion of the geutleman’s sympathies. 
Is not that what you would infer?” asked Lady 
Mary in the same accent as she had previously 
poken. 

J infer nothing, madam ;” said Mr. Plumb- 
tree, perfectly uumoved by the offensive manner 


of her supercilions ladyship; ‘‘I simply state | 


what is the truth, that my friend, probably feel- 
ing that as he had committed a mistake him- 
self, it Was quite possible that others might have 
been equally misled, and that although his own 
was irremediable, a remedy might be found for 
that which wag not so, is sincerely desirous to 
repair the evil in so fur as it depends on him to 
do it; and that it is with perfect good faith he 


now seeks a reconciliation with his nephew. It | 


is probable enough that had he been a happier 
man, his affections might have centered in his 
home, and made him less dependent upon the 
regard and good will of those Beyond it; but 
remember, madam, that disappointment too 
often tends to sour and embitter its victim ; and 
that he who seeks to exercise his better feel- 
ings beyond the pale within which they have 
been chilled and blighted, deserves soine eredit 
for not degencrating into an egotist or a ty- 
rant.” 

“Here comes my uncle,” said Ida, glad of a 
pretext to terminate the dialogue. 

“Ay, and his son with him, I am happy to 
say,” replied his kind-hearted advocate. 

“It is time that we prepared to depart ” 
exclaimed Lady Mary, rising; ‘our carriage 
must be up, and if we are not on the spot when 
it is cried, we shall be detained for another 
hour.” 

“One moment, madam;” said Ida, firmly; 
“Sir Jasper las been kind cnough to seek my 
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| cousin in order to present him, and I can not 
be guilty of such an impropriety as to render 
his trouble unavailing.” 

“As you please, Miss Trevanion;” was the 
ungracious reply; “but you must have tho 
goodness to remember that if, by voluntecring 
to form a score of new acquaintance without 
my sanction, you incur the displeasure of your 
father, you do it deliberately.” 

. “ Ihave no apprehension ofthe kind, madam;” 
said the young lady, indignant!y: “and shall 
certainly not leave the room until I have been 
introduced te my cousin.” 

The noble matron tossed her plumed and 
turbaned head with the air of one deeply ag- 
grieved, nnd resumed her seat in silenee, as 
the baronet, followed by his son, succeeded in 
approaching the party. Ida half rose as they 
drew near, and extended her hand with grace- 
ful cordiality to her young kinsman, who bent 

| low as he received it; while even Lady Mary, 
| angry as she was, could not restrain a feeling 
| of admiration at his superb beauty. Seldom, 
| indeed had a more faultless form or figure 
met her aristceratic and fastidious eye. Of 
more than average height, nobly proportioned, 
and gifted with an ease and grace of manner 
rarely equaled, Sir Jasper’s heir had scarcely 
le rival even in that courtly circle. In face 
he resembled his father, but his brow was 
more lofty, and his eye more open nnd cloud- 
less; while the smile which played about his 
lip was at once frank and winning. There 
| Was a charm, too, in his low and manly voice 
| which aceorded well with the peculiar ehar- 
| acter of his whole appearance; and as Ida 
met his bright and earnest gaze, her heart 
swelled with exultation in the firm conviction 
that her father must gladly and proudly ac- 
knowledge his relationship to one so richly 
gifted by nature as her peerless cousin. 

That he had long been the object of Mr. 
Trevanion’s espegial aversion, she well knew, 
but as yet they had never met, nor did she 
for a moment permit herself to doubt that 
when their meeting should take place, all 
feeling of animosity would end at once. 

She did not pause to consider that the noble 
young man before her stood between her 
father and the baronetey to which he had for 
| years aspired. i 

“I presume, Miss Trevanion,” said Lady 

Mary, at the expiration of a few moments, 
| “that we may now endeavor to leave the 
| palace. The company are rapidly dispersing, 
and we have already remained too long. We 
{are becoming conspicuous, which is what 
| every high-bred young lady should be eare- 
| ful to avoid.” 

“I am at your orders, madam,” replied 
Ida, as she passed her arm under the offered 

‘arm of her cousin, while her chaperone, still 
only half-appeased, affected nut to remark 
the eourteous gesture of the baronct, and 
possessed herself of that of Mr. PIninbtree; 
“Tam really grieved that [ should have de- 
tained you so long.” 

The patience of the noble matron, was, 
however, destined to be still further tested, 
as on arriving in the stone hall, they dis- 
covered that their carriage was not yet up, 
and she was consequently compelled tu while 
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away the time in conversation with a score 
of other titled and fashionable détenues, who 
were in the same dilemma as herself; while 
Ida, to whom this meeting with her relations 
offered a resouree from her own painful 
thoughts, devoted her whole attention to her 
gratified companions, on whom her grace and 
beauty had produced a strong and lasting 
impression. 

That his son was the idol of Sir Jasper’s 
heart, she soon discovered, and a sigh escaped 
her as she remarked the perfect eonfidence 
and affection which existed between them. 
Iad she been so loved, so trusted, how differ- 
ent a fate might hers havo been! Scareely 
could she realize the deseription which had 
been given to her of the stern, unbending, 
domestie tyrant of Trevanion Hall, in the 
urbane and eourtly old gentleman, whose 
eyes rested upon the face of his child with a 
depth of love that eould not be mistaken, 
and as they stood together, amid that brilliant 
and busy erowd, she forgot the past iu bright 
and hopeful visions of the future—that future 
which was even then yawning dark and 
threatening before her. It was a radiant 
dream, from which she was only awakened 
by the hoarse and strained voice of the eall- 
man, who announeed the earriage, but she 
had no sooner parted from her newly-found 
relatives, and passed the palace gates, than 
the vision faded, and she was onee more 
fung baek upon the sad reality of her po- 
sition. 

By the desire of Lady Mary they were 
driven home with great rapidity, and on 


their arrival, her ladyship merely removing | 


her train, proceeded to inspect the apart- 
ments whieh had been decorated for the féte, 
In the principal saloon, whieh had been con- 
verted into a ball-room, she eneountered Mr. 
Trevanion, with whom she at once retired to 
the deep bay of the eentergwindow. 

“Were they there?” was the first question 
of the host, 

“Yes and no,” replied his companion ; 


“the gentleman, father and son were present, | 


but the lady was absent from indisposition— 
ut least, such was the pretext for her non-ap- 
pearance.” 

“And were they presented to Ida, madam.” 

“They were, and the meeting appeared to 
afford equal gratification to all parties.” 

“What is the boy like, may J ask ¢” 

“ Magnificently feo I have seldom 
seen a finer young man, and had you not, 
iny good sir, eondueted matters so ably, I 
should have advised you to discourage all 
overtures toa reconciliation, unless yon desire 
to render the family relationship closer than 
it is nt present.” 

“T require no such inducement to decline it, 
madam,” was the eold rejoinder of the mer- 
chant; “but did Sir Jasper hint at any thing 
of the kind.” 

“He did more than hint, Mr. Trevanion, he 
plainly and unhesitatingly expressed his desire 
to bury the past in oblivion, and te extend 
the olive-branch, as he practically expressed 
it, whenever you were prepared to accept it.” 

“Doubtless; but it is likely to wither by 
the way. In former years it answered his 


| purpose to expel me from his house—from 
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the home of my ancestors—when I was young 
| and friendless, and required his aid ; now that 
| I need it no longer, but am in a position to 
pay back a hundred-fold the indignities to 
which I was then subjected, it equally meets 
his views to eourt my friendship. He will 
| find, however, that I am a true Trevanion, and 
made of sterner stuff than he yet seems to 
comprehend. We have lived more than half 
a life, strangers to each other, and I, at least, 
ean well afford to make the estrangement 
permanent.” 

“That declaration m your part,” said Lady 
Mary ; “reminds me of Mr. Plumbtree—who, 
| par parenthèse, fastened himself upon us like | 

a burr—admitted that Sir Jasper was payirg 
the penalty of an ill-judged marriage, and 
that the discomfort of a cheerless heme hada 
rendered him anxious to terminate the feud 
between you.” 

Mr. Trevanion smiled an ambiguous, joyless 
smile, and remained for a moment silent; after + 
which he asked: “Were you satisfied with 
Tda’s appearance ?” 

“Pei feetly.” 

“ And her engagement !” 

“Was the theme of every tcngue.” 

“Did she wear the jewels sent to her by 
Lord Downmere ¢” 

“She did not.” 

“Upon what pretext?” 

“I asked no questions, as I was not sup- 
posed to be aware of their arrival, and she 
made no remark upon the subjeet.” ! 

“ Rebellious still,” said the merchant, harshly ; 
“but it will avail her nothing. I have her in 
the toils.” 

Lady Mary smiled significantly in ber turn, 
but she made no reply. 

“I thank you, madam,” said her companion, ) 
after a pause; “you have, by your frankness, © 
and friendly sympathy in my interests, ren- 
dered me a serviee for whiel I shall never 
cease to be grateful. All things ure, I trust 
and believe, progressing successfully as regards 
my views for my daughter; while I am nt ease 
on the subject of Sir Jasper. My triumph ! 
there is complete, for I ean grasp the whole’ 
tendeney and spirit of his sudden change of | 
feeling. Hen-peeked by his wife, and eheek- | 
mated by his nephew, he will do well to return: 
to his eonnty before he makes his diseomfiture ; 
a theme of gossipry for the elubs, and has his 
insignificance forced upon him by the former 
vietim of his brutality. Once more, my dear 
Lady Mary, I offer you my best thanks.” 
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CHAPTER XX, 


AN ELOPEMENT. 


Setpom had upholsterers and decorators done) 
their spiriting more effectually than in the villa’ 
of Mr. Trevanion; and it was with a feeling 
of irrepressible exultation that Lundy Mary, at, 
the close of her conference with the master of 
the house, traversed the noble apartments 
which were already prepared for the reception 
of the expected guests. The vast hail of en-' 
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trauec was lined with orange and lemon-trees, 
interspersed with minute lamps which, when 
lighted, gleamed like fire-flies among their rich 
foliage; while behind and above them rose a 
thiek tangle of vines and other parasitical 
plants, whose pendant branches were drawn 
asile at intervnis, and formed inte a frame- 
work for the large mirrors which refleeted on 
every side the fairy scene around them. In 
the eenter of the tesselated floor, a fountain of 
perfumed water threw as yarkling column of 
liqnid light high in the air, whieh fell back 
like a shower of silver stars into its porphyry 
basin, with a soft and soothing sonnd ; and half- 
a-dozen fine marble statues, partially vailed by 
flowering shrubs, gleamed out in their pure 
and classie beauty beneath the overhanging 
chandeliers, like the guardian spirits of the 
lace. Inthe ball-room every niche and reeess 
was filled with the most rare and fragrant ex- 
aties, whose parti-colored blossoms looked like 
living gems as they glowed beneath the efful- 
genee of the myriad wax-lights which were 
seattered among them; and the walls were 
paneled with plate-glass draperied by pale 
green silk, The conservatory, whieh opened 
from this apartment was riehly earpeted, and 
supplied with divans and couches of erimson 
velvet; while on pedestals of seagliola and 
Egyptian marble stood vases of gold fish, and 
the gilt eages ef innumerable foreign birds 
of bright plumage and graceful form, over 
whieh the shaded lamps threw a soft moon- 
lighted gleam. 

The whole scene was an enchantment. The 
_ magie power of wealth, and the wonder-weav- 
| ing finger of taste were visible on every side; 
, the eye ached with brightness; and it was 
almost a relief to pass into the dim and spa- 


oak, its preeious specimens of the old masters, 
its cabinets of gems, and its magnifieent 
bronzes. 
ion, from which she had been so reluetantly 
expelled, and in whieh she reecived her guests, 
was, however, the triumph of the artiste ; 
draperied throughout with amber satin, the 
angles were occupied by pyramids of white 
lilies, with whieh the ehandelier was also 
wreathed; but no other ornament was suffered 
| to intrude itself, and the effeet was at onee 
simple and striking. 

It was with an aching heart that, before she 
eommeneed her evening tvilet, Miss Trevan- 
ion, in compliance with her father’s expressed 
desire, traversed these treasure-laden rooms. 

She would fain have delayed her entrance 
there, until the brilliant erowd by which they 
. would in a few hours be filled could distraet 
| her attention from the strangeness of their as- 
| pect ; she would faim have remembered them 
| an after years in their aceustomed and familiar 
| seeming ; but this happiness was denied to her, 
and she passed on, amid strange workmen, and 
| hurrying servants, with a languid step and a 
_ Joyless spirit. Coarse voiees sounded in her 
ears, ungainly forms crossed her path, coat- 
| less men were busy on evcry side, removing 
la'lders, steps, and stools, while others were 
engaged in lighting lamps, and re-arranging 
groups of flowers. She gave one long, sad look 
around her as she stood in her mother’s favor- 
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cious library, with its earved bookeases of dark | 


The morning-room of Mrs. Trevan- | 


5 


T 
she had first 


many hours of 


ite room—that room in which 
wept, and then dozed away so 
her eheerless life. Should she ever arain sce 
it as it was? Should she ever again look upon 
it as it had been when she sat upon her low 
stool beside her mother’s knee, and learned to 
lisp out her first praver? As she asked her 
self the question, a flood of fond and childish 
memories burst upon her; in her eyes, the 
spot which had so long been sacred appeared 
descerated, and the gulf, whieh was soon to 
separate her from all that she had once loved 
with the whole fervor of her girlish affection, 
seemed to have been widened and deepened by 
this last moekery of her anguish, 

After awhile she turned and left the apart- 
ment; nor was it until she had heard the 
wheels of more than one earriage grate over 
the gravel beneath her window that she was 
prepared to quit her dressing-room, As she 
paused for an instant before the glass, she was 
startled at her own appearanee; she had been 
Weeping uneonsciously, and her eyes were 
swollen and heavy, and her face ghastly pale. 
“And is it indeed thus that I am to leave 
my home, perhaps forever?” she murmured 
sadly; “I would, have gone forth rich in a 
father’s blessing, in a mother’s love—I would 
have reeeived their parting kiss in the silenee 
and saeredness of home; but even that luxury 
is denied to me. The very roof that was 
familiar to my infaney, and dear to my youth, 
even that seems to mock at my misery, and 
to welcome in my stead the idle votaries of 
pleasure, many of whom pass beneath it only 
to fill its eehoes with the false words of flat- 
tery, and others perchanee to scoff. Oh, Iam 
very, very wretched!” 

And onee more the large unbidden tears fell 
eold and slow, and she east herself into a seat, 
with her face buried in her hands. How long 
she remained thus motionless, and weighed 
down by the bitter grief to which she had in- 
voluntarily yielded, she knew not, when a 
burst of musie caused her to start suddenly 
from her ehair. 

“One more effort,” she exclaimed wildly; 
“and I shall have done with this false, hollow 
world forever.” 

As she spoke her eye fell upon the easkets 
| whieh were strewn over her toilet, and whieh, 

in accordance with her instructions, Made- 
| moiselle Seraphine had plaeed there before 
she dismissed her. With a stern and un- 
‘natural composure she opened each in turn, 
| to assure herself that every gem was in its 
plaee, and then she added to tke heap every 
ring which she had hitherto worn save one 
whieh contained her father's hair, and every 
ornament of daily use save a small locket eon- 
taining a miniature of her mother, attached to 
a slight chain of gold, which she clasped 
about her neck and concealed beneath the 
trimming of her dress, 
“I ean not part with these,” she whispered 
| hoarsely; “not with these, for none could 
value them as I have done.” 
She swallowed a draught of watcr, and 
leaned for a moment from the window to calin 
‘her throbbing brow; and then slowly but 
firmly, she descended the flower-wreathed 
stair-case, and prepared to join the guests, 
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Tn the hall she eneountered Lady Mary Brook- ! were watehing her elosely, never forgot that 
lands, who was about to send a servant to | smile. 


summoa her, and who exclaimed in angry 


Her reeognition of the earl was eold and 


amazement: “Are you mad, Ida? Can you even haughty, nnd he was evidently discon 


really intend to present yourself in such a 
state as that? Ifave you no respect for your 
father’s taste and wishes that you make your 
appearance like a school-girl, in a dress un- 
ornamented even by a few paltry flowers! 
You ean uot be serious!” 

“Do I look like one who is inelined to jest, 
madam?” was the bitter rejoinder; “or do 
you consider that I have eause for mirth, 
when I see my happiness disregarded, and 
myself valued only as a puppet to afford sport 
for others? If you ean indeed do so, I ow 
you alike your philosophy and your strength 
of mind.” 

“This is no moment, Miss Trevanion, for so 
unealled-for a burst of temper, nor have I time 
either to analyze or to resent it; while you 
have already absented yourself too long from 
your father’s guests, Your extraordinary eon- 
duct has excited remarks and comments which 
you would have done well to avoid, but which 
your new and strange caprice of simplicity 
ean not fail to increase. However, I have 
done, since I pereeive that my influence over 
your aetions has ceased.” 

“Lady Mary,” said Ida, with sudden agita- 
tion, as she extended her hand to her eom- 
panion; “let no angry fecling eome between 
us to-night. I believe that we should both 
regret it.” 

‘‘ Be it so,” replied the lady, eoldly, as she 
led the way to the reception-room, 

Ida nerved herself for the trial whieh 
awaited her, but her eourage had nearly failed 
when she observed Lord Downmere in close 
and confidential discourse with her mother, 
whose smiles and diamonds appeared to have 
as completely metamorphosed her as the hands 
of hirelings had done her honse. Mrs. Tre- 
vanion was indeed radiant with triumphant 
vanity. The eongratulations which had been 
poured in upon her on the brilliant prospects 
of her daughter, the eompliments which had 
been lavished upon the splendor of her féte, 
the movement about her, the lights, the musie, 
the glitter of jewels, the rustling of silks and 
velvets, and the high-sounding titles which 
eehoed in her ears, had thrown her into a state 
of exeitement which gave a glow to her usu- 
ally pale cheek, and lent an unnatural sparkle 
to her eye. 

Striking was the eontrast presented by the 
daughter to whom she owed that brief and 
passing enjoyment; and even the earl, who 
stood in a stately attitude beside his hostess, 
his jeweled star flashing in the light, started 
as she approached. The appearance of Miss 
Trevanion was rather indeed that of a victim 
prepared for sacrifice than the heroine of a 
festival, The rich masses of her dark and 
lustrous hair rendered the brow beneath them 
of a death-like pallor, and were unrelieved 
by a single oruament, while her dress of 
snowy muslin was equally unadorned; her 
firinly-set lips were white and rigid, and she 
moved rather like an automaton than a being 
gifted with sense and life, As she reached 
her mother’s side, she smiled, and many who 


eerted by so publie a demonstration of her in 
differenee; but with eonsiderable self-posses- 
sion he endeavored to render it less eonspien- 
ous by addressing to her a murmured eonipli- 
ment, coupled with a reproaeh that she had 
uot honored him by wearing the jewels which 
he had been permitted by her father to offer 
to her aeeeptanee. Then the statue woke into 
life, and the modern Pygmalion shrank before 
the effect of his own presumption. The eyes 
of Ida flamed, and the hot blood rushed over 
her brow and bosom. 

“Have you yet to learn, my lord;” she 
asked; “that no slave willingly assumes his 
fetters? What has been forced upon me I 
have borne; do not eompel me to any other 
deelaration. Is not this enough?” and she 
glaneed around her hurriedly ag she spoke ; * do 
not try me beyond my strength, or it must fail.” 

“Madam”—stamniered the earl. Ida waved 
her hand with an impatient gesture, and moved 
away, leaving her bewildered auditors breath 
less with eonsternation. 

Gayly sped the moments with the reekless 
votaries of pleasure who were assembled in 
honor of Miss Trevaniou’s betrothal, while the 
wretched girl herself -flitted frorn one apart- 
ment to another like a wandering spirit ; a eold 
and constrained smile upon her lips, and anguish 
in her heart; she heard not the witehing strains 
of Strauss, she scareely saw the whirling, 
figures, that_ enveloped her in light elouds of 
gauze or gleaming volumes of satin as she 
made her way among them; to those who 
sought her hand she pleaded fatigue and in- 
disposition ; and while by some the plea, sup- 
ported by her ene eheeks and drooping eye- 
lids, was readily admitted, there were not 
wanting many who attributed the singularity 
of her manner and the simplicity of her attire, 
to an affectation of importanee at which they 
sneered, as premature and unbecoming in a 
mere merehant’s daughter. A 

Very different, however, was the effeet which 
they produeed upon Mr. Trevanion when his 
eye first fell upon her. For a moment he doubted 
the evidence of his senses ; bnt no, there eould 
be no mistake ; the noble head, adorned only by 
its redundant masses of rich dark hair; the ex- 
quisite form plainly draped in simple muslin, 
were indeed those of his daughter, upon whose 
attire his vanity had lavished ungrodgmgly sums 
that would have sufficed to elothe her like an em- 
press; and, worse than all, evidently shrinking 
from the observation and homage whieh on such 
an oceasion she should have courted. The brow 
of the merchant lowered with mortification and 
disappointment as he made his way toward her, 
and there was a eoneeutrated bitterness in the 
tone with which he said in a subdued voice 
when he reached her side: “This is the crown- 
ing insult, Miss Trevanion, and one which I am 
never likely to forget. Do you owe nothing 
to the futher who has made you the first aud 
highest objeet of his ambition! Do you ho 
that I am to be disgraeed with impunity by 
my own ehild in the eyes of half London? Are 
you insane? or ean you really be unaware thas 
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ou require but a few blades of straw and 

half a dozen withered posies added to your 
costume, to be a fitting representative of 
Ophelia?” - 

“Father,” faltered Ida; “I have done you 
no wrong: I eould not add deceit to my other 
errors. Have you dealt fairly with me? All 
about me is brilliant falsehood, but I ut least 
will take no part iu it. You ean not ask me to 
trample upon my own heart.” 

“ Beware, Miss Trevanion;” was the threat- 
eniug rejoinder, as the merchant turned angrily 
away; “it may now be too late to chauge your 
dress, but I advise you to change your counte- 
nanee, if you would wish me to remember 
when we next meet that I am still your father.” 

“When we next meet;” murmured Ida, to 
herself, as he left her side. “How and where 
shall we indeed meet again!” 

Eseaping from the heat and hurry of the 
ball-room, she passed into the dim and deserted 
library, aud threw herself into a seat. The 
glad sounds of revelry, and silvery voiees of 
music came mingled upon her ear; the odors 
of a thousand flowers floated upon the air; 
and still she sat there, motionless as if hewn 
in stone. 

After a time, moreover, the distant tumult 
contrasted with the deep silenee immediately 

` about her produced a bewildering effect upon 
her over-strained nerves, and suddenly the 
vast aud somber apartment rang with a peal 
of wild unnatural laughter; she pressed her 
! hands upon her brow until it ached beneath 
| their tension; and then hurriedly starting to 
| her feet, she exelaimed in a voice which sound- 
| ed strange and unfamiliar even to her own ear. 
| “My father is right; this is my bridal fete, 
| and I should do it honor. I wrong Sydney— 
and wrong myself—by this ill-timed and ill- 
omened sadness. I will be gay. There will 
be many a heart besides my own in the crowd 
whose mirth will be rendered only the more 
audible from the hollowness within.” 

Touched by deep passion as by the wand of 
| a magician, Miss T'revanion stood for one mo- 
| ment trembling with fieree and overwhelming 
| excitement; her cheek burned, and her eye 
| flashed with fever; never bad she looked so 
imperial in her proud beauty. Frenzied alike 

| by what she had already undergone, and by 
what she still contemplated, her pulses throb- 
bed, ani her bosom heaved tumultuously. At 
that moment she could have braved the tor- 
| tures of the inquisition, for she was reckless. 
As if fearing to trust herself with further 
| thought, she left the library; and when ere 
| long she again entered the great saloon, lean- 
)ing upon the arm of a casual acquaintance 
| whom she had encountered on her way; the 
|change in her appearanee was very striking. 
| Every shade of despoudency, every symptom of 
‘languor had disappeared; and so brilliant was 
her whole expression that n murmur of aston- 
‘ished admiration met her on every side. Her 
low graeeful laughter, her perfect self-posses- 
sion, and her eager, animated look exeited the 
astonishment of all around her; and there 
| Were not wanting many in that brilliant throng 
| who envied her for the matehless beauty which 
‘made her independent of the adventitious aids 
‘af ornament, and who were compelled to 
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acknowledge their own attractions celipsed 
and overborne by the unassisted loveliness of 
the wonmn whose pale cheek and subdued 
deportment had been the theme of malicious 
comment and ungenerous criticism oniy an 
hour previously. 

“The quasi-eountess has wearied of her sen- 
timentul faney,” said a passée beauty to her 
partner, as Ida, radiant with false exeitement, 
took her place in the dance. 

“She is right,” was the reply; “for she is 
gloriously lovely now. She seareely looks like 
the same person whe appeared so languid and 
listless only an hour since.” 

“Terribly like temper,” retorted the lady, 
arranging a bouquet upon her dress; “his 
lordship will find matrimony no sineeure, I fear.” 

And meanwhile the danee went on, and the 
graee and eleganee of the heroine of the féte 
were the universal theme of admiration. Lord 
Downmere, by no means satisfied in his own 
mind that matters were progressing so satisfre 
torily as his host had represented, receiv ed the 
eompliments which were addressed to him with 
a constraint that he vainly endeavored to 
overeome; and Mr. Trevanion on his side, felt 
perplexed by an inconsistency of conduct ou 
the part of his daughter of whieh he had never 
previously thought her capable. Could his 
warning have indeed operated thus powerfully 
upon her? He scarcely ventured to indulge 
the hope; but it was at all events gratifying 
to his pride to find how far, even in her pres- 
cnt simple attire, she eclipsed the brightest 
and noblest beauties about her. His brow 
grew smooth, and his manner bland, as he 
moved among his guests, drmking in with 
satisfied vanity the murmurs of pleasure and 
delight whieh met his ear on all sides. Nor 
was Lady Mary less enchanted than himself 
as she witnessed the effect produeed upon her 
own five hundred friends, with whom she had, 
as a matter of course, peopled the brilliant 
saloons of her host, by the spleudor of the en- 
tertainment. 

“No, no; believe me, when I assure you, 
my dear marehioness,” she exclaimed, with 
ready taet, to a rouged and ringleted dowazer 
who bad indulged in a bitter sareasm on the 
appearance of the young hostess; “that even 
your perspicuity is at fault in this instanee as 
regards niy little friend. It is from no feeli 
of covert presumption that she has sacha’ 
the advantages of dress on this oecasion, but 
from a widely different impulse. As Countess 
of Downmere, she will ere long avail herself, 
as you will see, of all the splendor of her 
rank, but to-night she is aware that she is still 
only Ida Trevanion, and she has acted aceord- 
ingly.” 

Did the family friend believe, as she smil- 
ingly gave this explanation, that she had dis- 
covered the real solution of the enigma? Far 
from it; but she felt that her own credit was 
at stake,and she had too much worldly wisdom 
to confess herself mystified. 

It was far otherwise, bowever, with Mrs. 
Trevanion, who was, aud did not scruple to 
confess herself, both angry and astonished at 
the apparent capriee of her daughter. Liko 
all weak people she attached an undue weight 
to the opinion aud customs of fashionable so- 
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ciety, and her mortification was consequently 
intense when she discovered how absolutely 
both had been set at defiance by Ida. 

“Who would believe, my lord,” she said 
pettishly to the earl, who, on this oecasion, con- 
cilered it expedient to attach himself to his 
future mother-in-law ; “that she was the same 
yerson who looked so queen-like at the draw- | 
ing-room this morning? It is really too 
bad.” 

“Miss Trevanion knows the power of her) 
charms, madam,” said the antiquated lover, 
with an uneasy smile; “and you see that her 
triuinph is complete.” 

“T wish,” pursued’ the lady, who had an un- | 
fortunate talent for saying awkward things at 
the wrong moment; “I do so wish, my lord, 
she had danced with you instead of Captain 
Villiers; Iam sure that it ought to have been 
50.” 








Her noble companion winced, and glanced 
involuntarily at his gouty foot, which, impris- 
oned in a shoe that had already more than once 
reminded him of his infirmity, gave to the ab- 
surd Jamentation of his hostess all the point of 
an epigram ; and, as he did so, he murmured a 
reply which was unintelligible. 

On sped the hours garlanded with flowers, 
loud with revelry, and winged by pleasure. 
The day dawned; the birds twittered among 
the branches, the lark burst into song as it | 
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well wooded hill, at whose summit, as the boat 
glides on, glimpses may be caught among the 
dense foliage, of a noble mansion, at one ex- 
tremity of the park—for such is the purpose to 
which the height has been applicd—and at the 
other that of an observatory which overtops the 
forest timber. Thence the land descends gently 
to the river, the low-lying grass fields being 
dotted over their whole surface with browsing 
cattle; while only a short distance from the 
shore, stands a picturesque little church, half 
embowered in ivy, and surrounded by its quiet 
burial-ground. This modest edifice, upon which 
an artist-eye can not fail to linger with delight, 
is also an object of intercst to the antiquary 
from the historical tradition which is attached 
to it; and which, from its regal associations, 
contrasts strangely and startingly with the 
simple and unpretending appearance of the 
building. At the distance of a hundred yards 
from the church, commences the village street, 
which stretches along the bank of the stream, 
in a long line of fishermen’s cottages, where 
their home-keeping wives drive a small trade in 
the cheaper produce of their husband's nets, 
and where many a window arrests the steps of 
the school-going urchin, by its rich stores of 
sugar-stick, gingerbread and marbles. Further 
inland, however, partially, and in some in- 
stances, totally hidden from the passer-by upon 
the river, are to be found in the neighborhood of 
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darted toward heaven with its morning thanks- | which we write, some of theso small put pretty 
giving; the gray light streaked the river- | residences which are peculiar to ‘merrie Eng- 
ripple; and honest labor once more girded land,’ those sunny pleasant homes where ele- 
itself to battle with the toils of the coming gance and comfort compensate for space and 
day ; and as the world of the artizan and the splendor, and where the refined and gently- 
mechanic woke into life, the roems of Mr. | nurtured, who are debarred the luxuries of | 
Trevanion began to thin; and the last languid wealth, may, nevertheless, nurse thcir graceful 
cfforts of the weary musicians were overpow- | fancies, undisturbed by these squalid and de- 
ered by the rolling of carriages, the loud voices pressing associations which genteel poverty has < 
of servants, and the turmoil of the departing , to endure in other lands. f 
guests ; but even these ecased at last, and Mr.| It was a lovely evening in autumn; and tho 
Trevanion stood for a moment alone, in the | glass doors of a small but exquisitely furnished | 
midst of expiring tapers, drooping garlands, drawing-room, facing the river, were flung back 
and disordered draperies. | to admit the various odors of the blossoms with 

“Tell Miss Trevanion,” he said, suddenly, to’ which the flower-pots dotted over the lawn 
a servant who was hurrying past him, “that | were plentifully filled. The sun was westering, 
I wish to see her in the library before she re- jand the sky was rich with fleecy clouds that 


tires.” eae caught a roseate hue from the glow of 
The man hastened to obey his commands, | crimson by which he was environed, and which 
but the 
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were not destined to be fulfilled; in| was also reflected upon the calm ripple of the 
vain did he appeal to her mother, to Lady | noble stream, “From the wooded height, the 
Mary, and to Mademoiselle Seraphine; not | song of the nightingale had already commenced, 


one of them had seen Miss Trevanion for the 
last hour ; in vain did he traverse the conserv- 
atory, and the saloor.s; wander out into the 
grounds, and urge others of the domesties to 
assist him in the search; the result was disap- 
pointment ; and he was at length compelled to 
return to his impatient master with the un- 
looked-for tidings that Miss Trevanion was no- 
where to be found. 


— 


CILAPTER XXL 
MARRIED LOVERS. 


Ox the southern banks of the Thames, not 
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while yet more distant, might be heard the 

lowing of cattle from their pastures, mingled 

with the far-off hum which rose from the peo- 

pled river. The scene from that open window 
was one of constantly recurring interest; at one 

moment the tall spars of a stately ship, her sails © 
furled, and her crew idly clustering together at _ 
the prow, might be secn, gliding along like @ ' 
spirit, the tiny steamer by which the huge fabrie i 
was impelled looking like a mere dark speck i 
upon the water, totally unconnected with the 
mighty mass by which it was apparently pul 
sued; at anether, the dark volume of smoke 
emitted by the funnel of some arrowy stoam- 
ship, rose into the air like a pillar of metal, then 
wreathed itself into a thousand fantastic shapes, . 
and finally became scattered into a thin gray — 


many miles from London, may be seen from the | mist, and lost in the surrounding atmosphere. 
river, a pretty and retired village, backed by a |! Flag and pennant, the national insignia of every 
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nation upon earth, and those less conspicuous 
but equally honorable banners borne at the 
mast-head of the lordly merchant ships, whose 

owners are the sovereigns of European com- 
| merce, each passed by in its turn, freighted 
with the wealth of every land, and destined to 
plow the waves of every sea. 

Within the apartment, and half shaded by 
| the muslin drapery which had been drawn back 
| to permit her eye to wander unimpeded over 
` the scene which we have endeavored to dce- 

scribe, halfsittiug and hal®reclining upon a sofa, 
| a chance passer-by might have discovered a 

lady of surpassing beauty, and at her tect a 
fair-haired and handsome man, who was gazing 
up to her with a look of passionate and almost 
reverential fondness. 

The little group consisted of Mrs. Elphinstone 
and her husband. One happy month had al- 
ready flitted by since she had given her hand 
to the man for whom she had abandoned home, 
and wealth, and parents; and if she sometimes 
heaved a sigh at the remembrance of the past, 
it arose from no feeling of regret at the step 
which she had taken, but was induced only by 
the resolute estrangement of her father. Safe 
in their own happiness, Sydney Elphinstone 
and his bride had made merry over the marvel- 
ous comments of the public prints, which, with 
that total want of respect for the sacredness of 
private life that occasionally characterizes them, 
had detailed, more or less faithfully, according 
to their means of information, the particulars 
of her elopement. It was, as they well knew, 
a mere nine days’ wonder, which would soon be 
superseded in the public mind by some other 
marvel; but the relentless silence of those to 
whom she had been for long years an object of 
affection, weighed heavily upon her spirit. 

“My poor mother,” she murmured to her- 
‘self; “dare not, even if she would, assure me 
\that I am not forgotten and lamented; but my 
father—can it be that he does indeed find it 
s0 easy to abandon me? And Lady Mary— 
she is, at least, a free agent, and might well 
have remembered how assiduously she once 
\8trove to nurse the passion whieh she subse- 
quently affected to disavow—and yet all—all 
have failed me.” 

“You are sad, dearest;” said the young 
husband after a silence of several minutes; 
“speak to me, my love, and assure me that 
you do not already regret the sacrifice that you 
have made for my sake.” 

“Regret, Sydney ;” whispered Ida as she 
bent forward with a smile, and buried one of 
þer small white hands in the clustering masses 
of his fair hair: “Do I look liko one who re- 
grets the past? Have I cause to do so? Fie 
on you for the question! But even were it 
jotherwise—even were I less entirely happy 
than I am,—know me better. I never act 
Withont reflection, dearest; and having acted, 
ff never repent.” 

Elphinstone laughed gayly. “That isa bold 
assertion, my sweet wife ;” he said, as he made 
Faptive tho slender fingers that were toying 
with his curls; ‘and one that will render me 

ess anxious when I detect a shadow upon your 

row; for I confess that there have been mo- 

ents when I could not conceal from myself that 
had asked, aud you Lad granted, too much.” 


e ee 
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“So soon!” murmured Ida, beneath her breath. 

“But what could I do?” pursued her light- 
hearted conipanion, unconscious of her inter- 
ruption; “I loved you to adoration—I could 
not live without you—and so, like all men 
under similar circumstances I suppose, I con- 
sulted only my own selfishness, and dragged 
you down from your ‘high estate’ to sharo my 
poverty.” 

* Do you ever repent, Sydney?” asked his 
wife with a foreed smile. 

“I may have done so once or twice in the 
course of my life;” was the cheerful joinder; 
‘but heneeforth I shall have nothing to repent, 
for you will be my guiding star; and led by 
such a light I can scarcely fail to walk in tho 
right path.” 

‘Dear Sydney”—murmured his wife, as 
the cloud passed from her spirit; “you need 
no other monitor than your own noble na- 
ture.” 

‘After all, dear one;” pursued the young 
husband; ‘‘you must confess that this ‘love 
in a cottage’ is very charming; and that a 
garland of jasmin is lighter to wear than a 
gilded coronet.” 

“And the song of that unseen nightingale, 
Sydney—is it not far sweeter than the warbling 
of the most gifted prima donna who ever threw 
an audience into raptures? Hark! „There 
was a glorious gush of melody; how the air 
seems to throb beneath its weight.” 

“JT would rather hear your voice than that 
of the finest nightingale that ever flew.” 

“ Vandal I” 

And once more there was silence. 


The sun had set, and the moon which had 
nearly reached its full, was slowly sailing up 
the heavans; the breeze had fallen, and a long 
line of light lay upon the water, while count 
less stars flickered and quivered in the deep 
blue of the cloudless sky. 

It was a glorious evening, redolent of har- 
mony and peace; and very full of intense and 
absorbing happiness were the two married 
lovers, who sat with their hands lecked in each 
other gazing alrhost unconsciously on the sceno 
before them. They had entered their earthly 
Eden, into which as yet no serpent had glided 
to blight the flowers upon their path with its 
venom. Deep and earnest was the affection 
which filled the breast of each, but fur opposed 
was the nature of that affection; with Sydney, 
it was full and perfect, without a doubt or a 
misgiving; he had won the idel of his heart, 
and lie was proud at once of her, and of his 
own triumph. Content to dwell among the 
blessedness of the present, he cared not te look 
beyond; and when occasionally his thoughts 
would stray into the future, they were filled 
with bold and manly determination to wrestle 
with the world, and to win fame and affluence 
for the wife who was henceforth to share his 
fortunes. He never doubted her, he never 
doubted himself; he possessed, as he had said, 
youth, talent, and energy, and secure of these 
he felt strong enough to struggle and to con 
quer. The radiant being whom he had made 
his own, must not be deccived in him; ere long 
he would commence the battle of life with a 
stout heart and an unflinching resolution: and 
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thus his dreams were all bright and plowing, 
without one cloud to overshadow them. It 
was, however, far different with Ida; the very 
excess of her happiness awoke a feeling of 
terrorin her bosom; she thonght not of Sydney 
toiling to seeure for her an aflluence of which 
he would have been earcless for himself; she 
thought only of Sydney estranged by time, 
and by eloser contact with that world in which 
he would soon be called to play a more active 
part; of Sydney, young, gay, and flattered, 
who might learn to feel that he had saerificed 
the brightest portion of his life to a faney of 
which he might one day weary; and as these 
painful misgivings forced themselves npon her, 
the tears which she would not suffer to fall, 
flooded her heart, and swelled it almost to 
bursting. The very quality of her love differed 
essentially from his; there was not the same 
calm even flow of tenderness, of almost woman- 
ly trust and clinging, which was engendered by 
hbis frank and open nature; she could not, as 
he did, live in the present, and yield herself up 
unresistingly to its charm; deeper and more 
passionate were the feclings which were hidden 
within her breast, and by which her whole 
being was imbued. There were indeed mo- 
ments when, terrified by the impetuosity of her 
emotions, she resolutely combated their vio- 
lence, but the languor which supervened was 
not repose; and she shrank appalled by the 
visions of her own imagination as she pictured 
to herself the possibility that a change might 
come over her destiny, and the effect which 
that change might produce upon herself. 

On the evening we have deseribed, however, 
the calm und soothing aspeet of all around and 
about her, the cloudless sky, the rippling river, 
the silent stars, the mysterious whispering of 
the lexves, the clear soft moonlight, and, more 
than all, the fair and placid brow of her young 
husband, had hushed her spirit into profound 
and gentle peace; and as he sat at her feet 
with the silvery light gleaming upon his noble 
countenance, she gazed upon him with a still 
rapture that laid every other feeling to rest. 
Like him she was for a time lost in the present ; 
and the very silence around her was eloquent 
of happiness. 

And other days as bright and as beautiful 
suceecded that soft autumnal night: days 
throughout which Sydney Elphinstone lived 
on his unbroken existenee of devotion and de- 
light, and in which Ida was also supremely 
blessed, although a thousand vapors drifted 
across the haven of her enjoyment which it 
required all the sunlight of his love to scatter 
ra disperse ; but the young husband never 
ed that nny eloud had darkened the 
ealm nnd glorions brow of her he worshiped ; 
neither tone nor look betrayed the inner work- 
ings of the troubled spirit which marred its 
own brightness, nnd blighted its own peace. 

The favorite walk of Ida was a bowery lane, 
whieh, gently ascending the hill, formed one of 
the private roads to the extensive park that 
ocenpied its height; where, the owner being 
absent, Elphinstone had without difficulty eb- 
tained permission for his wife and himself to 
wander at will, a privilege of which the 
largely availed themselves. The road termi- 
nated in a gothie lodge of unusual size, and 


considerable architectural beauty, which had at 
one period been inhabited by a relative of the 
noble family to whom the estate belonged, and 
which was, during the residence of the Elphin- 
stones in the neighborhood tenanted by a ven- 
erable couple, aneient retainers of the side of 
the soil, whose old age was made happy by a 
residence upon the spot endeared to them by 
long habit and eheerful memories. The worthy 
dame whose quaint attire and old-world court- 
esy were a constant source of interest and 
amusement to Ida, was on her side delighted 
with the graceful and clegaut young couple for 
whom she was so frequently summoned te 
open the jealously-guarded gate; while the 
reckless generosity of Sydney had made an 
equally favorable impression upon her infirm 
and somewhat morose husband. 

It was on a fair fresh morning, a week or 
ten days subsequent to the period at which we 
have nitrodueed the newly-marriea pair to our 
readers, that they strolled forth, and after a 
moment cf irresolution, finally took onee more 
the way to the gothie lodge. The woods were 
beginning to betray symptoms of the el.unging 
season, <A golden gleam had settled upon the 
beech-trees, which glittered in the snnshine like 
flukes of goid; the weeping willows, those 
spendthrifts of the shrnbbery, were already 
seattering their leaves to every idle breeze 
that wandered near them; while the elms, ag 
though they knew that the time for summer 
tints had gone by, had assumed a russet hue, 
as they swayed their branches soberly in the 
wind. Mauy of the trees were, however, still 
gay in their vivid greenery, the short crisp 
turf was as fresh and bright as ever; and the 
birds as full of song. Gayly the married lovers 
pursued their way, Syduey nt times laughing 
delizhtedly as the breeze caught the Jong ring- 
lets whieh fell low upon the ehecks of Ida, and 
spread them forth beyond the edge of her 
small bonnet like silken banners; startled oc- 
easionally as a rabbit or a hare, whieh their 
light footsteps had disturbed, darted past them, 
or a pheasant rose with a loud whirring sound, 
and eseaped into the depth of the woods ; they 
at length reached the lodge, where they were 
snulingly weleomed by the venerable gate- 
keeper. 

“I said that you would come to-day, my 
lady ;’ exclaimed the old woman, exultingly ; 
“I told my Jonathan that you would be here 
this blessed morning; and sure cnough here 
you are; but keep to the open turf, for the 
wood-paths are damp after last night’s ram; 
and sueh shoes us yours, ma’am, won't keep oub 
the wet, I take it.” 

“You are right, good Mrs. Dorcas,” said 
Elphinstone; “my wife—” how he loved the 
sound of those words, and how proud he 
looked as he uttered them—“ my wife’s shoes 
are not indeed quite adapted for miry paths; 
but as she is only just learning to walk, we enn 
searecly expect her to be very prefound oun 
such subjects.” i 

“Ay, ny,” replied the old woman with a 
significant nod: “I understand all nbout it, 1 
believe, sir. Well, well; we ean’t put old 
heads upon young shoulders, as the saying goes; 
and if ie 3 only half as good as she is hands 
some—and I for one don’t doubt it—” 
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“You are right, Mrs. Doreas, you are quite 
right,” said Sydney, seizing her hand, and shak- 
ing it heartily; “qwite as good as she is hand- 
some. and that ought to satisfy any man.” 

“To be sure it ought, sir; and at all events 
it satisfies you; there can be no mistake about 
that; and your lady may own the same on her 
side; for as my old man and I often say, that 
you are the handsomest eouple we ever set our 
eves on, and we’ve seen a many of the quality 
too, in our time.” 

“ Better and better!” langhed Elphinstone ; 
“why, Mistress Doreas, you are a perfect 
courtier, and ought not to be-buried alive here.” 

“Well, it has been dull enough all this 
summer, [ do confess, sir ;” said the garrulous 
old gate-keeper; “but just now I am in luck, 
and may hope for a better time.” 

“Ha, indeed; then I suppose your lord is 
eoming back to England ?” 

“Oh, dear no, sir; my lord and my lady 
intend to winter in Rome, and even if they 
were to change their minds, they’d stay in 
London IJ take it; or go down to their other 
place westward, for they never fancy this in 
the eold weather, being so near the river. 
No, but I have let all the best rooms in the 
lodze for the next six months, so that we 
shan't beso lonesome-like as we were last year.” 

“A strange season, I should say,” observed 
Sydney, “for a family to select so secluded a 
residence.” 

“Why, it ain’t altogether a family,” said 
the old woman, gravely. “It’s only a widow- 
Jady and her daughter: a grand lady, too, I 
rather think, sir, to tell you the truth, but I 
faney they are not over rich, for all that.” 

“Few people are, my good friend ;” re- 
marked Ida with a smile, as she prepared to 
walk on, fearful of intruding upon the seerets 
of a stranger. 

“True, ma'am, true,” acquiesced the perti- 
naeious old woman; “but some’s richer than 
others; and I’ve a notion that this lady that’s | 
coming to lodge with me is poorer than she 
has been.” 

“In that case, Mistress Doreas, you had bet- 
ter take care of yourself,” said Sy dney, archly. 

“Oh, I’ve no fear for myself, sir,” replied 
the gate-keeper, eagerly, “no fear for myself; 
for the lady behaved like a lady as she is, and 
offered to pay me three months in advance.” 

“But surely,” objected Ida, interested in 
spite of herself by the animation of her hum- 
ble acquaintance, “you ean seareely have 
such accommodations as would be required 
by so superior a person as you describe, in 
your present residence.” 

“| don’t wonder that you should think so, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Dorcas; “because, of | 
course, you can’t be aware that a maiden 
auat of my lord’s lodged and died here, and | 
the rooms have never been touched since, | 
except to be dusted. My lord would have it 
60; and handsome enough they are, I can as- 
sure you, ma’am, for any lady in the Jand.” 

“Well, at all events I congratulate you, 
my good Mrs. Dorcas,” said Elphinstone, as he 
drew the arm of his wife within his own; 
“and now we will continue our rambles. 
Bat, by the by, when do you expect these new 
inmates of yours f” 
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“Oh, they have already been here these 
three days, sir,” was the reply, “or I would 
have asked your lady to look at Lady Marga- 
ret’s rooms. They are out somewhere in the 
park ; they are very little in the house this 
fine weather.” 

“They are right,” was the gay rejoinder; 
“and now we will go into the park in our 
turn. We are not likely to interfere with 
each other, as in all probability we shall not 
even meet.” 

“Likely enough, sir; but if you should, 
there will be no harm done.” 

“J trust not, my worthy dame; so we will 
wish you good morning for the present.” 

“Good morning, sir, and a pleasant walk to 
you,” was the reply of the old woman as she 
turned the key in the gate, and re-entered the 
lodge, while Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone resumed 
their walk. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
A RENCONTER. 


For awhile the two pedestrians followed 
the advice of Mrs, Doreas, and kept in the 
open ground; but after a time they began to 
wish for the calm seclusion of the woods, and 
plunged into their welcome ghade. Fond and 
happy hearts make society and fellowship 
with all around them; i.e sunshine within 
gives warmth aad gladness to every external 
object; and thus the moments flew by with 
lightning speed, until Ida, who was not yet 
sufliciently inured to this species of exercise 
to set fatigue at defiance, began to betray 
evident symptoms of over-exertion. 

“We have walked too far and too fast for 
you, my love,” said Sydney, as he felt her 
weight grow heavy on his arm; “and we 
must make our way back in the open park 
where you may rest for a timè without dan- 
ger of damp, which you can not unfortunately 
do under this dense foliage; and see, most 
opportunely, here is a path cleared through 
the trees which evidently leads to the Observ- 
atory. What say you? Can you make the 
effort ?” 

Ida willingly assented, and in a few moments 
they discovered by the bright gleam of light 
which appeared at some distance before them 
that they should ere long be in the open 
grounds once more. Cheered by the prospect 
of repose, Ida moved more rapidly forward, 
and they soon etood at the edge of the belt 
through which they had ascended the height. 
The prospect before them was enchanting, and 
weary as she was, Mrs. Elphinstone remained 
for a few instants looking far out over the 
busy river and the opposite shore ere she had 
taken possession of the grassy knoll upon 
which her anxious husband had hastily thrown 
the shawl which she had cast off during their 
ramble. She had searecly seated herself, 
however, ere she became aware that the seene 
had fascinated other eyes beside her own, for 
beneath the shadow of the tower, where she 
was protected from the glare of the sun, sat 
a young girl, so assiduously engaged upon a 
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sketch whieh she was making, that she was 
evidently unconscious of the vicinity of the 
strangers. 

“Look, Sydney,” whispered his wife; “ you 
were a false prophet, for most assuredly we 
have stumbled upon the young lady of the 
lodge.” 

Elphinstone’s eyes followed the direetion 
of her finger, for hitherto he had been so 
absorbed in his eare for her, that he had not 
once glanced around him, and he immedi- 
ately acquiesced in the probability of her 
inference. 

“Judging from her figure at this distanee,” 
he whispered in reply; “she must indeed be 
very young, scareely, I should say, escaped 
from childhood, with all its glorious associa- 
tions of back-boards and milk and water. 
Who can they be?” 

“Nay, love:” said Ida, with the uneasy 
feeling which the subject of age never failed 
to produce upon her, and who was morbidly 
anxious to conceal it; “you must, at least, 
acknowledge, whoever they may be, that the 
figure before us is extremely graceful—re- 
mark the pliant bend of her neck, and the 
firm but easy attitude of her small head. 
She is really a very picturesque object as she 
sits there enveloped in those profuse folds of 
white drapery, with her long golden ringlets 
heaving in the wind.” 

“I will acknowledge any thing you please, 
dearest,” said Sydney, as he wonnd his arm 
affectionately about her waist; “if you will 
only lcan on me, and endeavor to overcome 
the fatigue to which I have subjected you 


through my selfish want of thought, and 


really now you mention it, the fair damsel 
before us here, does make a very pretty ob- 
ject in the landscape. It is a pity that she 
ean not put herself into her sketch.” 

“Viow strange that she should be alone at 
such a distance from the lodge,” pursued Mrs. 
Elphinstone. 

“You forget,” said her husband “that this 
is charmed ground, upon which only the 
privileged ean enter; and that she doubtless- 
Jy imagined herself as free from our intru- 
sion, 2s we believed ourselves sceure from 
mecting her,” 

And still the subject of their eonversation 
pursued her task without onee suffering her- 
sclf to be diverted from her occupation, while 
at intervals, a few snatches of song burst 
from her lips, in a clear, wild, thrilling voice 
of exquisite volume and sweetness, 

“ Another nightingale, Ida,” smiled Sydney; 
“upon my word, the neighborhood improves ; 
who would have thought of encountering 
such a little prodigy as this, in a country 
villase?” 

“Jlush,” murmured his wife; “sho is not 
alone, for I sce another figure advancing 
toward her from behind the Observatory.” 

As Mrs. “Iphinstone spoke, a lady habited 
in mourning, moved forward into the sun- 
shine for a moment, and then closing a book 
which she held in her hand, slowly approached 
{he young artist. 

“ Let us go,” said Ida, springing to her feet, 
“let us go at once, Sydney, for we ean not 
fail to be observed ere long, and I would not 
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for the world that we should be suspected of 
the indelicacy of listening te their conver 
sation.” 

“But ean you indeed venture on further 
exertion so soon, my beloved!” asked her 
husband, anxiously; “ you have searcely had 
time to overeome your previous fatigue.” 

“Fear nothing for me,” smiled Ida; “J 
really feel quite strong again, and I know 
not why, but I shall be glad to escape unseen 
by these strangers.” 

“Unfortunately, that is impossible,” said 
Sydney; “unless we return through the 
wood, which would lengthen our walk very 
considerably, and you are unequal to an 
gratuitous exertion of that kind. Pass them 
we must, and therefore, if you are really de- 
sirous to reach home without delay, let us 
lose no more time.” 

With a reluctance for which she eould not 
account to herself, and which she was conse- 
quently unwilling to confess, Mrs. Elphin- 
stone took the arm of her husband, and pre 
pared to retrace her steps to the village. 

Ilad she entertained a hope of being enabled 
to sustain the fatigue of the more circuitous 
woodland path, she would assuredly have 
found courage to make the attempt, but she 
felt her utter inability to aeeomplish such an 
undertaking, and she shrank from the possi- 
bility of failure, should she persist in a ea- 
priee which could not but appear childish and 
undignified to Sydney. 

Slowly, therefore, they advaneed toward 
the two strangers, who were so thoroughly 
engrossed in discussing the merits of the 
drawing upon which the younger had been 
engaged, that the muffled sound of the intrv- 
sive footsteps upon the grass were unheard, 
nor was it until Elphinstone, in order to an- 
nounce their approach, addressed a few words 
to his companion, that they became aware 
of this invasion of their solitude, when the 
effect whieh it produced was electrical. 

The young lady started like a frightened 
fawn, and suffered her sketch-book to fall to 
the ground, while the elder lady hastily drew 
down her vail. 

The first impulse of Sydney was to drop 
the arm of his wife, to raise his hat with a 
murmured apology, and to restore the sketelm 
book to its fair owner, after which he turned 
away, and, holding the hand of Ida, was 
about to pursue his homeward path, when 
he was arrested by the exclamation: 

“T can not be deccived—that must be Mr 
Elphinstone.” 

“It. is indeed Mr. Elphinstone,” was his 
astonished reply, as he onee more advaneed 
toward the tower aceompanied by Ida; “and 
the voiee of the person by whom I am reeog- 
nized is perfectly familiar to me, although £ 
am unable so identify it.” 

“ My dear boy,” said the lady, throwing back 
her vail, and revealing a careworn but still 
handsome face; “this is indeed an unexpected 
mecting ;” and she extended her hand cordially 
as she spoke. 

‘My dear Lady Malcolm,” exclaimed Sydney 
in his turn, “ what an unlooked-for pleasurel 
What happy chance has brought you to this 
ultima Thule?” 
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Lady Malcolm pointed in silenee to her 
mourning dress, and then, for the first time, 
the eye of Elphinstone fell on her widow's cap. 


“Forgive me,” ho said in a tono of deep feel- 


ing, “I did not know—I was not aware—” 

“Yes, Sydney,” replied the lady after a 
pause, “ho is gone, and the world would have 
been to me a desert, had I not still possessed 
ray child. Come hither, Edith,” she pursued, 
beekoning the timid girl to her side, “give 
your hand to Mr. Elphinstone, whose mother 
was, as you have often heard me say, my best 
‘and dearest friend.” 

“Cun it be possible?” asked Sydney, as ho 
took the offered hand, and retained it within 
his own, “can this really be my little Edith? 
my little golden-haired pet and plaything? 
Time does indeed work wonders—and very 
charming oncs at times,” he added, glancing 
toward her mother. 

“ But—this lady—” said Lady Malcolm with 
x courteous bow to Ida, who had hitherto 
yemained a mute spectator of the scene before 
ier. 

“That lady,” said Sydney with a proud and 
reaming smile, “is my wife, my dear Lady 
faleolm, for whom I would ask a portion of 

ye regard with whieh you honored my poor 
ather.” 

“Your wifel” exelaimed the widow, in 
‘repressible amazement, ‘‘are you serious, 

| iydney ?” 
|! “ Perfectly so,” replied tho young husband 
ith sudden gravity, “you may well wonder 
t my happiness, Lady Maleolm, for it is indeed 
wv beyond my deserts; but, nevertheless, this 
.dy is indeed my wife.” 
'“Yours is in truth an enviable destiny, 
ydney,” said his friend, subduing with ready 
ct the feeling of surprise which had for a mo- 
ient betrayed her into a want of caution pecu- 
arly ill-timed, “but you were ever a creature 
the sunshine. Remember, that not a word 
this had reached me; and you are still so 
vung that you needed the all-sufficient excuse 

‚such a face as that before me to reconcile me 
‘the fact of your marriage. Pardon me, Mrs. 
‘phinstone,” she continued with a winning 
wile, “I have for so many years been accus- 
tned to look upon your husband in the light 
(a son, that I was weak enough for an instant 
tfeel aggrieved that he had taken such a step 
Mthout honoring me with his confidence.” 

[da replied only by a cold and haughty in- 
cation of the head. She was stung to the 
vy heart. 

“Had I only been aware that you were in 
Igland, my kind friend,” exclaimed Sydney, 
“ow many painful moments would have been 
sired to Ida; but the tale whieh I have to tell 
is3ọ long to be commenced here, and now; and 
nm wife is already exhausted by her walk.” 

Let us then return to the lodge together,” 
Bil Lady Malcolm, “for you will be surprised, 
S ney, to hear that the two stray birds you 
hie discovered on the wing, have made their 
bhble nest for a time on tho confines of a 
gut man’s park. Such is, however, the case; 
bi I must not forget that my sorrows and 
st geles can afford but sorry entertainment to 
M. Elphinstone, and I will, therefore, defer 
aljurther allusion to them until we are alone 
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together; and in the interval, endeavor to make 


‘her husband’s friend her own. May I not hope 


to do so, my dear madam? Such a face ag 
yours gives promise of a heartin which I should 
be proud indeed to occupy a placo. I am no 
longer young, but I can still feel with thoso 
who are so.” ; 

The voice and manner of Lady Malcolm, were 
so resistless, that Ida turned toward her with a 
smile, and ere long sho found herself conversing 
unrestrainedly, and with a sensation of positivo 
pleasure, with the stranger from whom she had 
only an hour before so unaceountably shrunk. 
She even ceased to remember her first ill- 
omened expression of surprise on discovering 
that she was tho wife of Sydney; or rather sho 
brought herself to interpret it according to tho 
explanation which Lady Maleolm volunteered. 

Elphinstone was, meanwhilo, radiant with 
delight, and was astonished to discover that, 
although in the socicly of his idolized wifo, ho 
had never for a moment experienced the want 
of other companionship, his happiness was sen- 
sibly enhanced by this unexpected meeting 
with an old and valued friend, 

The shy and beautiful Edith, also interested 
him greatly. It seemed to him so marvelous, 
that to laughing child in whose sports he had 
shared, should, in tho four bricf years which 
had elapsed since they last met, have grown 
into a graceful and lovely girl, full of the blush- 
ing beauty of her sixteen summers; but, above 
all, he felt exalted in his own esteem as he 
remembered, that it was his proud privilege to 
introduce to one whom his mother had loved as 
a sister, so radiant a being as Ida in the char- 
acter of his wife. 

“And when she knows all,” ho resumed, 
“when she learns all that she has sacrificed 
for my sake, how will she honor her for her 
noble self-abnegation: how perfect a faith will 
she feel in her deep and pure affection for the 
man, to secure whose happiness she has aban- 
doned all besides.” 

On the arrival of the party at the lodge, the 
astonishment of Mrs. Dorcas exceeded all 
bounds, and it was with an unsteady hand that 
she applied the key, which was to give egress 
to Elphinstone and his bride ; she beeame more 
tranquil, however, as the parting salutations 
fell upon her ear. 

“Farewell, then, Lady Malcolm, until to- 
morrow; good-by, Edith; remember that you 
have promised that I shall see the sketch, and 
that we shall between us introduce Ida into. 
the foreground.” 

“Good morning, my dear Poy ;—good morn- 
ing, Mrs, Elphinstone. We shall meet again 
to-morrow.” 

The gate elosed upon Sydney and his bride; 
but Lady Malcolm paused for a moment ere 
she entered the lodge, and watched them as 
u slowly made thcir way along the bowery 
road. 

“ Married !” she mentally ejaenlated ; “mar- 
ried at twenty years of age; poor boy !—and 
to a woman evidently older than himself. 
Who was she, I wonder. She is beautiful— 
very beautiful—high-bred, and highly eduea- 
ted—but what brings them here? This may 
indeed be a refuge for the struggling and the 
sorrowful, but it is no fit resting-place for the 
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prosperous and the happy. There is a mys-| eonsiderale military reputation. It was what 
tery which I must strive to fathom for both | is called a ‘love match’ on both sides; but I 
their sakes. And so the hope of long years have heard my poor mother say that the 
has failed! I loved his mother so tenderly gallant colonel won new laurels by this fresh 
that I could not but believe that he, in his conquest in the county, where there had been 
turn, must love my child when he again met many pretenders to the hand of his fair and 
her—beautiful and gifted as she now is. well-dowried bride, who eould not conceal 
However, I will think no more of this, but! their diseomfiture at her being carried off 
endeavor to convince myself that the more, by a stranger, even although that stranger 
brilliant destiny which is offered to her may | was the brilliant and gallant Colonel Mal- 





equally insure her happiness; and, mean- 
while, for the sake of the friend who was so 
dear to me, I will strive to feel the affection 
of a mother for the woman who now bears | 
her naime.” 

At this point of her reverie, Lady Malcolm 
was interrupted by the swectest sound to her 
ear of any which eould be heard on earth— 
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colm ” ` 

“And were they happy?” demanded Ida 
earnestly. 

“So I have heard; in fact, they had every 
reason to anticipate happiness, they were so 
well-matehed in every respect—both wealthy, 
both highly endowed by nature, and both 
young and full of hope.” 















the voicə of her child caroling forth a ooe “You are right,” said Ida, with an ill-sup- l 
song with all the gushing careless freedom of | pressed sigh; “in that case, indced, they i 
a wild-bird; and with a sigh and a smile might well anticipate happiness, for in that i i 
strongly blended together she retired into instance, there could be nothing to reproach i 
the house. on the one hand, nor to regret on the other, | ‘ 
in after years.” 
m “And I would pledge myself that neither — « 
ii ee a n A betni E Ida 
oia replied Syduey, emphatically; “why should = 
Se it? Mad they not shee ead other Jeon the y 
EXPLANATIONS. whole world, even as we have done, my best d 
beloved? No, no; from all that I have heard, g 
“ AND now, pray tell me, Sydney,” said his Sir Archibald and Lady Malcolm were just i 
wife, as they slowly proceeded homeward, | such a model couple as we shall be; realizing i 
“who is this Lady Malcolm ¢{” the sweetest words ever written by one of the iz 
“In the first place, dearest, as you must) sweetest poets who ever wrote; and I will p 
have gathered from our conversation, she| be bound that more than once he has eaid f < 
was the most intimate and best loved friend | and sung to her what I will say and singto | \, 
of my mother, by whom she was at once es-| you;” and as he bent down and looked into f 
teemed for her many noble qualities, and | the eyes of his wife, Elphinstone breathed out f | 
admired for her extraordinary attainments. | in a subdued but exquisitely melodious voice: 4 
She is in truth an excellent and large-hearted te 
woman, of strong purposes and feelings, and “Thou wilt still be adored as this moment thou art, a 
e : 3 > Let thy loveliness fade as it will; g 
singularly accomplished; one of the last per-| While around the dear ruin cach wish of my heart ey 
sons in the world, I should have thought, to) hall entwine itself verdantly still” a 
bury herself alive as she is about to do here, Y 
under any eircumstances, eyen the melan-| “Are you already looking forward to that | |. 
choly one which must have induced the sac-| period, Sydney, and preparing yourself tomeet | g: 
rifice ” it with philosophy?” asked luda, with a shade a a 
“But she must have been a widow for) of impatient bitterness P 
some time,” remarked Ida; “for you saw, “ What a question!” exelaimel Elphinstone | ‘| 
that, with the exception of a black ribbon | gayly; “am I looking for a gouty shoe, and aly 
about her waist, Miss Maleolm wore no, a bowl of water-gruel? No. no; my philoso i ash 
mourning,” phy is of quite another description. aad com k 
“True,” said Sydney; “and that fact ren-| sists of enjoying the present to the fullest ex eh 
ders her present absolute seclusion still more | tent of which it is susceptible, und of look i, 
unaccountable. However, in reply to your| into the future only to foretaste all the happ» as, 
inquiry, I must further tell you, that Dade ness that I have reason to expect from it. So nt. 
Malcolm was the only daughter and heiress, now that we have settled that important point, ay 
of Mr. Mark Conyngham, a man of very con-| which you must have mooted im the mere in- y 
siderable fortune and large landed prop- | solence of a beauty that will remain for a cem | 
erty.” | tury to eome unchanged and unchangeable ia | | 
“Tt can not then be that straitened means/ my eyes, Ict us return to our text. F 
have decided her to take so singular a step,”| “ Lady Maleolm accompanied her husband E 
interposed Mrs. Elphinstone. abroad, and did not return to England wntil be 
“Certainly not, I should imagine; or if so, | she had become a mother. Edith was at t m 
something very peculiar must have occurred. | period of thcir arrival a mere infant, and I, @ i 
Be this as it may, however, Miss Conyngham, | boy of four years of age, became her first play | i 
the beauty and the heiress, bestowed her| fellow; after a time we both grew a few Ln 
hand upon the colonel of a dragoon regiment) iaches, she found the use of her feet, and wi di 
which chanced to be quartered in the county-| drew carts and made cowslip necklaces to, E 
town adjacent to her father’s estate; who, in, gether, until I was banished to school, an Aa 
process of time, became Sir Archibald Mal- | thence to college, and entirely lost sight of m; "n 
1 


colm; a man of high family connections aud' little companion, who was, in the mean wate 
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undergoing the same process with some slight 
variations. You may, therefore, understand 
my astonishment to-day on discovering iu the 
lovely girl who had excited so mueh interest 
in us both, the fairy thing that I only re- 
membered as a wee toddling, laughter-loving 
child.” 

“Yes, time works strange ehanges,” said 
Ida, gravely ; “and she is certainly very beau- 
tiful.” 

“And what a voice!” pursued Syduey; 
“those reereant rooks ought to have been 
ashamed to caw in her hearing; and did you 
remark the sketeh, dearest? As an artist, you 
must have considered it masterly for so young 
a girl.” - 

a It was very creditable, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Elphinstone, who began to weary of the praise 
bestowed by her husband upon another, but 
who was too right-minded to utter one word of 
depreciation. “Miss Maleolm will make a 
charming wife for the man who is fortunate 

enough to win her.” 

“A wife!” echoed Sydney, with a laugh; 
“what! that shy child! My dear Ida, what 
an absurd idea !” 

“JT do not see its absurdity, I confess,” per- 
sisted his eompanion ; “if I do not err in my 
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onee more appeased. “We must not forget 
that we are gs ; the Midsummer-day’s dream 


‘in which we have hitherto indulvred ean not last 


forever ; aud we should do well to prepare for 
the inevitable awitkening.” 

“My dear girl!” exclaimed Elphinstone, de- 
preeatingly ; “who is looking gloomily into the 
future now? I am aetually inelined to seold 
you. Are you already weary of our miniature 
paradise in this quiet little nook? I shall, in- 
deed, begin to fear that you have truly diseov- 
ered it to be a solitude.” 

“Then you will do me an injustice, Sydney ; 
my only dread is, that you may yourself soon 
learn to feel it one. It is necessary, even 
anid sueh happiness as our own that, like the 
mother of Aladdin in the Eastern story, we 
should rub up the old lamps of our fancies, at 
times, in order to exeliange them for new ones. 
Toujours perdrix, however savory the diet may 
at first prove, runs a sad risk of becoming 
wearisome at last, partieularly to one so young 
as you are.” 

“That is seareely fair, Ida, either to yourself 
or me.” 

“And wherefore? The faet may be unpal- 
atable, but ean you deny its truth?’ 

“Gastronomieally, no; but morally, yes— 


ealeulation, Miss Maleolm must be sixteen years | certainly, in so fur as I am personally involved 


of age.” 

“ Well, I suppose she is,” was the ealm re- 
| joinder ; “but it really sounds so strangely to 
hear you call her Miss Malcolm, though I sup- 
[pose it will be proper to do so myself ia fu- 
iture, in order to show all fitting honor to the 
‘little Deethy’ of old times, who, as you say, 
has now reached the ripe and respect-eompell- 
ing age of sixteen.” 

“ After all,” murmured Ida; “I must con- 
fess that, eharming and aceomplished as these 
strangers are, I would much rather that our 
solitude had eontinued uninvaded.” 
= “ZF, at least, have never felt it to be soli- 
tude,” said Sydney, fondly; “my world is 
always amply peopled when you are by my 
side; but, nevertheless, 2 thousand pleasant 
memories have rendered their presenee wel- 
come to me; green, fresh memories, whieh 
bring back the happy years of my boyhood, 
and make me feel as though I had still a mother 
and a home.” 
| Mrs. Elphinstone was silent; and for a time 
her husband remained buried in thouglit ; 
while at intervals a smile played about his 
ips, and at others a deep shade of sadness 
settled upon his brow. Suddenly, however, he 
started from his reverie. ` 
i “ But why should I look into the past,” he 
aid; “when I have only eause to exult over 
mhe present.” 

. “Yet, a mother—a home—” faltered the 
elf-tormenting Ida, who was jealous even of 
us back-glaneing thoughts. 

_“ True, they are both very dear to me,” was 
us reply ; “ but have I not a loved and lovely 
wife to replace the first, and the wide world 
before me in whieh to renew the last? Where 
he heart lingers, there is our true home; it is 
my separation from the beloved one which 
nakes man an exile and a wanderer.” 

_ “And would it not be prudent to make that 
iome ere long, dear Sydney 1” asked his wife, 


in the question.” 

“ Well, then,” persisted Mrs. Elphinstone ; 
“we will, for the sake of argument, suppose 
that you really eould be eontent to dream away 
your life with no eompanion but your wife, and 
no pursuit but that of making the days suc- 
eeed eaeh other in a species of listless enjoy- 
ment—” 

“Tda, ‘I can not understand you.” 

“ And yet, love, I speak plainly; even could 
you, I repeat, be satisfied with such an exist- 
ence as that which I have attempted to describe, 
I must not suffer you to forget that I came to 
you almost peuniless, and—” 

‘‘Tda,” interposed her husband vehemently ; 
“that you beeame mine under any circum- 
stances was an amount of happiness of which 
[ feel myself to have been unworthy; too well 
do I comprehend the extent of the sacrifice to 
whieh your affeetion prompted you; but only 
give me time, and you shall see how jealously 
and perseveringly I will struggle to repay the 
debt. Surely, however, you are premature in 
seeking thus early to commence our combat 
with the world. We are so happy here, shut 


out from all the eark and care by which we . 


shall be surrounded when we have onee made 
the plunge.” 

Elphinstone was another proof, had any such 
been needed, that men have infinitely less prac- 
tical philosophy than women. The sudden 
necessity for exertion, after years of ease and 
self-indulgence, shakes a man to the very center 
of his soul; he has to break through all his 
old and cherished habits, to immolate his fas- 
tidious refinement at the shrine of mammon, 
and to jostle his way to the feet of the idol 
among the coarser worshipers in whom tho 
crowd excites emulation rather than disgust; 
his sensitive nature revolts at the trial before 
him, and he becomes helpless under the failuro 
of his moral courage; while a woman, however 
delicately nurtured and constitutionally timid, 
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no sooner becomes aware that the struggle! plain? I was not forced to the biink of the 
must be made than sho is aroused into strength | precipice upon which I stand; I chose my owna 
and action; she may weep and repine under | path, and must endure the consequences of my 
slight sorrows, but she contends resolutely with | own rashness. There will be no pity for me, 
a great trial. none, should I become the victim of my vain 
Man looks gloomily upon the storm-cloud, ' and selfish imprudence; and it is better so, for 
but woman gazes out into space to discover | I do not seek for pity, and could not brook it. 
the rainbow beyond it. Man is cowed by the | And yet I love him se deeply—lI do love him 
positive, woman sustained by the possible. He | so entirely and so intensely, that surely I de | 
cowers beneath the actual infliction, while she, | serve to be loved in my turn with more than 
even though it be amid tears and travail, per-| mere evaneseent passion. For the moment I 
sists in struggling for its remedy. am his world, for months I have been theene __ 
The sudden energy displayed by Mrs. Elphin- | dream of his existenee; but is not life one per 
stone had, however, a8 we are compellcd to| petual series of change and chance ?” 
confess, been elicited by a mixed motive of | How many women have been worshiped 
which sho herself was scarcely conscious. It| with equal devotion for a brief period; then 
is true that the reflections to which she had | slighted, and ultimately forgotten! There are 
given utterance during that homeward walk} a hundred deaths comprised in those two fear- 
had frequently arisen in her mind in her hap- | ful words. And he is so young, so very young) | 
piest hours, but it is equally certain that not | Who shall say that the fancy of his youth will 
even on the previous day had she entertained | continue to be the passion of his manhood? 
the most remoto intention of forcing them so} Who shall say that the poverty and the stern. 
abruptly on her husband; one short hour had, | contact of the world may not do their hideous 
however, sufficed to ereate a revolution in her} work, and wrench from me the heart whose 
whole being; the apparition of Lady Malcolm | every struggle for freedom will cost me tears. 
and her daughter; the expressed admiration of | of blood? And he is se beautiful in his boyish , 
Mr. Elphinstone for tho graceful girl who had | strength and grace; must not others look upon 
been the playmate of his childhood, the un-| him with ihe same tenderness and admiration 
guarded expression used by the elder lady, and} that Ihave done? Others younger, and before’ 
her evident influence over the feelings of Syd- | many years shall have gone by, fairer and 
ney, all conspired to render his wife anxious to | brighter than myself. Ob, Sydney, should this. 
avoid any further intercourse with the intrud-| ever come to pass—” 
ers. Her bosom heaved cenvulsively, and her 
A new interest had been awakened in the | lips trembled, as for an instant she dwelt upan 
heart over which she sought to reign supreme; | the image evoked by her jealous fears; but she 
mutual confidences must be exchanged upon | was suddenly awakened te the realities of het 
subjects with which she was wholly uncon- | present existence by the full rich voice of her, 
nected; her privacy was invaded; tife sensa-| husbaud whieh came to her through the oper, 
tion of blissful security in which she had in- {| casement, as he accompanied his graceful task 
dulged was gone; the besetting sin of her| by singing beneath her window— ) 
nature was once more aroused; and the fatal 
jealousy to which she yielded herself up a pass- 
ive victim, was busy with its prey Ida was 
very wretched, but sho did not ask for rest, she | She raised her head, a smile stole over her fea 
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“Oh! there ’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream.” 


only pined for change. ~ tures, and concealing herself behind the win 
And whe among us can ever foresee what | dow-draperies, she watched him as he war 
the next change may bring? dered from flower-bed to flower-bed, selectin 
with a fastidiousness which sent a glow eve: 
S to her heart, the fairest and richest blossoni 

that they could beast. ` 


After indulging for a time in this contempli; 
tion, she hastily rang for her woman, betraye, 
an unusual interest in the arrangement of he 
dress, gazed long and anxiously into the murro’ 

Ox the following morning while Mr. Elphin-| nnd fiually jeined her husband radiant wit 
stone was oeeupied, necording to his usual eus- | beauty and happiness. Ls. 
tom, in seleeting a bouquet for his bride on her “At last!” exclaimed Sydney, springing 10 
appearance in the brenkfast-room, Ida lingered | petuously to meet her; “but, laggard as yo 
over her simple but elegant toilet. The ex-|hnuve been, my best beloved, I have not <b 

ression of her features was ealm but sad, and | heart to chide you; the time has been well b 
it was evident that her thought were far from | stowed, for never did I sce you look mo 
the secne and objects by which she was sur- | lovely. What will Edith say to-day, when sl, 
rounded. whispered to me yesterday that you were tl. 

She had dismissed her maid, and sat oppo-| most beautiful creature she had ever seel 
site the large mirror, wrapped in a loose dress | What will Lady Malcolm think of my p! 
of pale blue eaehemere, over which her mag-| sumption if she could scarcely credit it wh 
nifieent hair fell in luxuriant profusion almost | she saw you warm and weary with a fatiguii 
to the floor. Her head rested upon her hand, | walk, and could seareely, even then, belie 
and her eyes were fixed upon the ground. that you were really mine?” Os 

“Yes—I sce, I feel, that my trial is now} And as he spoke Elphinstone wound his a 
about to commence,” she murmured to her-| tenderly about the waist of his wife. 7 
self; “and yet, of what have I a right to com- | question was, however, an unhappy one, 1 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A VISIT. 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


as we have seen, Ida had at once attributed 
the iueredulity of Lady Maleolm to a far dif- 
ferent cause; and a shadow passed aeross her 
face which even the constrained smile upon 
her lips could not conceal, and she asked with 
an attempt at playfulness— 

“And why should ym attaeh any import- 
ance to the effeet which I may, or may not pro- 
duce upon your friend and her daughter?” 

“Why!” echoed Sydney. “Can you ask me 
why, when you know the exultation that I feel 
when I know you to be admired and appreci- 
sted by nll who approach you, and remember 
that you are mine, that I have won you to my 

| beart, and may hold you there forever ?” 

| “Foolish boy!” murmured his wife, tenderly ; 
“but I suppose that I must not quarrel with 
such a feeling, although it is one in which I 

: ean not sympathize.” 

“Ida, my love, what mean you?” 

“Simply, dear Sydney, that my love for you 
is so utterly independent of all extraneous ex- 
citement, nay, I will even say, so self-engrossed, 

| that I would rather that no one should look 
| apon you with the same eyes that I do.” 

Elphinstone answered with a peal of his 
own joyous laughter. 

| “Believe me when I assure you that I do 
| not jest,” said Ida, gravely. 
| “And believe me, Mrs. Elphinstone, when 
| I assure you that you need be under no appre- 
hension of the kind,” replied her husband, as 
-, he wreathed a white camellia in the braids of 
| ber hair; “depend upon it that your sun is 
| scarcely a star to any other eye than yoúr own. 
| There, now you are perfection; and you will 
leave that flower where I have plaeed it; will 
you not, dearest ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Sydney; but re- 
| member that your friends proposed to pay us 

an early visit, and that we have not yet break- 
fasted.” 

“ Ah, true; so we will only indulge in one 
| more stroll through the flowers, and then aban- 
| don them fora time. I do so hope that you 
| will like Lady Malcolm, Ida.” 

“You know that I am slow in attaching 
| myself, Sydney.” i 
) “You are right;” said her husband, bend- 
‘ing down to look into her face; “I know it 

well; hours and hours of torture did I suffer, 
before you allowed me to believe that you cared 
more for me than for the most indifferent of 
your acquaintance.” 

“And do you blame me, Sydney?” 

“Blame you! I can not accomplish impossi- 
| bilities. I should not know how to blame you 
iif I desired to do so.” . 
| “In that case at least you would have done 
| wrong ;” said Ida, with a faint smile; “I saw 
sand felt—” she paused. 

“What?” asked Sydney, eagerly. 

“Nay, do not urge me;” was her reply; 
“suffice it that you learned the truth at last. 
(And now let us return to the house.” 

“Charming!” exclaimed Mrs. Elphinstone, 
jas she possessed herself of the bouquet which lay 
\beside her plate, and presented her cheek to 

receive the kiss of her husband; “I really"be- 
\gin to imagine, Sydney, that the flowers repro- 
‘duce themselves every night, in order to be 
\zathered and blended so gracefully every morn- 
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ing. Why, this is a fit offering for an eastern 
queen.” 

“Tt is far better bestowed ;” said her grati- 
fied husband, as he seated himself near her; 
“for now it adorns my wife; and I repeat, Ida, 
that I never saw you look so radiantly beauti- 
ful.” ; 

“ Flatterer!” said Mrs. Elphinstone; “you 
will almost make me vain; but in truth, dear 
Sydney, I would not exchange these glorious 
blossoms, which you have so skillfully arranged, 
for the most costly gems that you could offer 
me.” 

The sun was shining brilliantly, and all na- 
ture was redolent of beauty and brightness. 
Ida was perfectly, supremely happy; she had 
even forgotten for the time the gnawing doubts 
and bitter anticipations in which she was so 
prone to indulge. 

With her eyes fondly and tenderly fixed on 
the glowing and manly face of her young bride- 
groom, whose luxuriant curls were raised at 
intervals from his brow by the breeze that 
eame through the open gless doors by which 
they had entered from the garden—while his 
large luminous eyes danced in the light of the 
heart’s happiness, her whole being was flooded 
with a quiet and absorbing joy—when suddenly 
steps were heard on the graveled sweep that 
led up to the house, and Lady Malcolm and 
her daughter emerged from behind the belt of 
flowering shrubs, which had hitherto concealed 
their approach. 

“So soon!” murmured Ida, roused from her 
happy reverie. 

“Welcome! a thousand times welcome!” 
exclaimed Sydney, as he bounded across the 
veranda to receive the coming guests; and as 
his wife rose slowly from her seat, she saw him 
grasp in his extended hands those of the mother 
and daughter with a, warmth which to her ap- 
peared exaggerated and unealled for. 

No trace of this feeling was however percep- 
tible as she greeted with calm and high-bred 
grace the friends of her husband; and the heart 
of Elphinstone beat high as he detected the gaze 
of unequivocal admiration which Lady Maleolm 
fastened upon the lovely woman who stood 
before her. 

“We are sad intruders, I fear, my dear Mrs. 
Elphinstone:” she said, courteously ; “and visit 
you at a most untimely hour, but my affection 
for your hushand would not permit me to use 
any thing like ceremony toward his wife, whose 
regard and friendship I am sincerely cager to 
secure. You will therefore pardon, will you 
not? and accept this breach of conventionality 
as a proof of the fecling which I am anxious to 
establish between us.” 

‘I ean but feel flattered, madam—” 

“ Nay, nay; do me the credit to believe that 
Tama mere egotist, unwilling to forego, even 
for an hour, the enjoyment of your society ; 
and yet not quite so, as I coveted it even more 
for little Edith than for myself; and I feel 
quite sure that the selfishness of a mother will 
readily find its excuse in your eyes.” 

“ You do Ida no more than justice, my dear 
Lady Malcolm, when yon believe that you will 
be welcome to her at all hours;” said Sydney ; 
‘indeed she was reproaching me for my idle- 
ness this morning, fearful lest wo should not 
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have terminated our breakfast before your ar- 
rival.” 

“In that case I will not further apologize, 
and I fully appreciate her kindness; and now, 
my dear Mrs, Elphinstone, you must allow me 
to congratulate you on the little paradise that 
you have discovered here—I havo rarely seen 
so lovely a spot.” 

“Ts it not a pretty nest?” asked Elphin- 
stone; “and yet, would you believe it? 
although we have only resided here for a few 
weeks, that naughty girl is urging me to ex- 
change it for the, dirt and din of London.” 

“Doubtlessly, Mrs. Elphinstone has some 
good and sufficient reason for so doing ;” was 
the reply. 

“You are right, madam, quite right;” said 
Ida, calmly; “we are poor, and consequently 
not privileged to pass our lives in a dream, 
however pleasant it might be to do so.” 

The brow of Sydney flushed, and he looked 
mortified and ill at ease. There was a mo- 
mentary silence, which Ida was too proud to 
break, but which was soon terminated by the 
good taste and fecling of Lady Malcolm, who, 
taking the hand of the young hostess, said in 
a tone of deep affection— 

“T admired you at tho moment we first met, 
Mrs. Elphinstone, as every one must do who 
looks upgn you, but I have now forgotten my 
admiration in my respect. You possess one of 
woman’s noblest attributes—moral courage, 
and you are indeed worthy to be the wife of 
my friend’s son. And do you know;” she con- 
tinued in a lighter strain; ‘you have relieved 
my mind of a certain sort of dread. I havo a 
horror of fine ladies who can not afford to divest 
themselves of ‘the purple and fine linen’ of the 
world—TI value tho picture; I care little for the 
gilding of the frame. Thus you see that, after 
after the avowal which you have so frankly and 
gracefully made, I shall be relieved of a thou- 
sand apprehensions, and. be enabled to mect 
you upon equal terms; for despite the wonder 
which I read in the eyes of that dear boy, I can 
truly plead poverty, as well as yourself, and 
after a youth and womanhood of luxury am 
compelled to look the stern realitics of my des- 
tiny steadily in the face.” 

‘* My dear Lady Malcolm, you astonish me!” 
exclaimed Elphinstone. - 

“T ean believe it;” was the calm reply; 
“and yct such indeed is the case. However, 
as I before remarked, J do not feel privileged 
to inflict the details of my trials and disappoint- 
ments upon Mrs. Elphinstone.” 

“You have at least excited alike my surprise 
and my curiosity ;” persisted Sydney. 

“They shall be gratified;” said Lady Mal- 
colm; “when they will not entail weariness 
on your wife.” 

“T beg, madam”—commenced Ida— 

“Look yonder, beneath that weeping ash ;” 
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“No, indeed, my dear friend, but —” 

“Nay, nay, this is folly;” persisted Lady 
Malcolm ; ‘Edith is still a child, and as such 
I should wish her to be considered. Youth 
passes only with too much rapidity; we need 
not seek to hasten its departure. Am I not 
right, Mrs. Elphinstone ?” 

Ida shrank involuntarily; but fortunately, 
her visitor unconscious of the new pang which 
she had inflicted, turned, without pausing, 
toward Elphinstone, and said sadly : 

‘Well, as I shall rejoice to have terminated 
my self-imposed task, and once more to forget 
my sorrows in tho society of your amiable 
wife, I will, with her permission, avail myself 
of your suggestion; and the rather as Edith 
will be so great a gainer by my absence.” 


—»— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FRESH MISGIVINGS. 


SYDNEY rose and offered his arm to his 
mother’s friend; and when they had quitted 
the apartment, Ida found herself alone with 
the fair girl who had already become to her 
an object of distrust. 

Edith, after raising one timid glance to the 


faco of Mrs. Elphinstone, whose eyes were ° 


riveted on the retreating figure of her hus- 
band, fixed her own upon the floor, as if 
wholly engrossed by the arabesques of the 
carpet, and thus Ida, as she wakened to her 
duties as a hostess, was enabled to gaze her 
fill for an instant upon the pure and fresh 
young creature before her. 

It was true, as Lady Malcolm had said, that 
with her cyes thus vailed by their long lashes, 
Edith did indeed look like a mere girl; but Mrs. 
Elphinstone soon became aware that when 
those glorious eyes were raised, and beamed 
with intellect and emotion, the girl was sud. 
denly transformed into the woman, and that he 
beauty was of no common order. ; 

“ Ilow shall I preserve you from ennui, Miss / 
Malcolm, during the absence of your mother, ' 
and—” 

She paused, for Edith who had hitherto re- 
mained motionless, suddenly lifted her head i 
with a smile of grateful pleasure so bright and | 
ingenuous, that she felt unable to complete the 
sentence she had framed, or to utter the name 
of her husband. 

‘‘And”—sho pursued; “may I hope that I 
shall suceeed ?” 

. “How kind you are, madam; how very, 
kind;” faltered the blushing Edith; ‘in your. 
socicty I should think it impossible to feel ennut, 
It is I, on the contrary —” 

“I must echo the words of Lady Malcolm, 
and forbid all verbal ceremonies:” said Ida. 


interposed Sydney; “there is a rustic seat | forcing a smile; “you are so admirable an artist) 
where we may be-sheltered from both snn and | that perhaps my portfolio may afford you some 
wind. Shall wo adjourn thither, and leave | amusement, or—” she continued, anxious t 


Ida to improve her acquaintance with Miss 


Malcolm t” 
“With JIfiss Malcolm!” echoed the mother, 


| 


= 


assure herself of the extent of her companion’, 
acquirements, and consequently of her ow! 


imaginary peril; “you are probably also ij 


with a smile. “Can you really have forgotten, | musician, in which case I will request of yoi, 
Sydney, that your little play-fellow was/| to favor me by trying my piano, which is, I be: 


christened Edith!” 


lieve, a tolerably good one.” 


y 
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Edith rose unaffeetedly, and approached the 
instrument. 

“Tf it be really your ‘wish, madam;” she 
raid, modestly; “I am ready to obey you; but 
If you would do me the kindness to permit me 
in the first instanco to be a listener, I should 
indeed feel grateful to you.” 

Mrs. Elphinstone complied with ready grace, 
and executed one of the most complicated of 
Thalberg’s compositions with a brilliancy and 
taste which caused the cheeks of laith to glow 
and her eyes to sparkle with delight and ani- 
mation. 

“What a glorious finger!” she exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, as Ida resigned her seat. “ Ah, 
madam, you can never fecl alone with sach a 
talent as yours, and such an instrument to give 
It voice.” 

“You are an enthusiast, I sce;” said her 
companion; “but now I claim your promise to 
afford me the gratification of becoming a lis- 
tener in my turu.” 

“T do love music, I confess;” was the earnest 
rejoinder of Miss Maleolm, as in obedicnee to 
the bidding of her hostess she swept the keys 
with a mastery and purity of expression won- 
derful in one so young; and then glided into 
those exquisite ‘Songs without Words’ of Men- 
delssohn, which are the very triumph of instru- 
mental melody. 

Ida listened entranced, less by the talent 
displayed by this young girl than by the pas- 
sionate feeling which marked her performance. 

Her very soul appeared to be poured forth as 
she played: self was forgotten for the moment; 
and she evidently existed only in the wondrous 
harmony which she awakened. 

As the sounds ceased, there was silence, for 
Mrs, Elphinstone, herself deeply susceptible to 
the charm of music, was too much excited to 

indulge in the common venality of praise, while 
Edith restored to self-consciousness, was too 
timid to move or speak. 


” 


“Pardon me;” said Ida at length, struggling | 


, against the conflicting feelings by which she 


had been momentarily overcome; ‘but I have | 
You must have 


_ really been taken by surprise. 
; been a musician, Miss Malcolm, to compre- 

hend all the powers and resources of the sci- 
, ence so thoroughly at your age.” 

“T am wholly indebted to my mother for 
whatever efficiency I may have acquired ;” re- 
plied Edith, simply; ‘‘she has spared no pains 

to perfect me in her favorite accomplishment ; 
but I ean never hope to rival her, although she 
had the marvelous self-denial to endure my dis- 
cordant attempts when I was a mere urehin of 


four years old, and has persevered in her weari- , 


some task ever sinee.” 

, “It must long have ceased to weary her ;” 

‘said Mrs. Elphinstone; “but it is not 80 mueh 

, your execution whieh surprises me, as the ex- 

| P with which you render pnssages that 
should have eoneeived eould only have been 

| 


ficanee by a wrung heart and a bruised spirit.” 
| _The eyes of Miss Maleolm fell, and a eloud 
| Of sorrow passed aeross her fair young brow. 

| “Perhaps you are right, Mrs. Elphinstone ,” 
| she faltered; “perhaps I never should indeed 
have understood the true language of music if 
| I never had known suffering.” 
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OUSE VLDE. 
“You! Miss Malcolm, you!” exclaimed Ida; 
“at your age—in your tetera osition, cou- 
stantly under the watehful eye of a mother— 
what suffering can you have known ?” 

“You forget, dear madam,” replied the fair 
girl as large tears fell upon her cheeks; “ that 
even the fond and untiring eye of a mother 
ean not always ward off grief, and that I am 
already fatherless.” 

“Forgive me—forgive me—” said Ida, dis- 
tressed at the effeet of her remark; “but that 
was not the sorrow, that was not the struggle, 
to whieh I alluded.” 

“I havo known no other,”, said Edith in- 

| genuously. 

Mrs. Elphinstone sighed. She had never 

known a youth like this. Her struggles and 
sorrows had eommeneed even from her girl- 
‘hood. Luxury and indulgenees had been 
| powerless against the influence of passions 
early awakened and prematurely developed; 
and it was consequently with a sad euriosity 
that she contemplated the calm and holy expres- 
sion of Edith. 

Not a storm had passed over that tranquil 

spirit whose pages angels might have perused 

—not a germ of evil eould be detected in that 
calm and placid heart which filial love sufheed 
to fill and satisfy. 

Unlike Ida herself. who had been reared in 
the hot-bed of fashion and ambition, foreed 
into unhealthy mental growth, and weakened 
by those fatal influences by whieh the votaries 

of the world are predestined to beeome its 
vietims, Edith Maleolm had been permitted to 
live out her ehildhood and her youth amid the 
joys and sorrows proper to her years: no idle 
nnd ill-timed flatteries, no vain prophecies of 
future triumphs, had polluted her young ears, 
aud profaned her guileless heart ; she had never 
been taught to regard love ns n speculation, aud 
marriage as an investment; her leisure had 
never been amused by the perusal of puerile 
romanees, or her energies exercised in the 
attempt to beeome a heroine. 

Mrs. Elphinstone had, as we have shown, 
been isolated from all companions of her own 
age, educated for display, and taught that the ` 
one great duty of her existenee was self- 
aggrandizement. 

Childhood is mueh more morally impressible 
than the generality of persons are willing to 
believe. Beeause a child rebels against the 
authority of a parent or a preceptor in the 
mere wantonness of an undisciplined will, it is 
often supposed that neither example nor pre- 
cept has produeed its intended effect; this, 
however, is a vital error; the bending of the 
| twig is not more eertain to deeide the inelina- 
| tion of the tree than are early impressions to 
influenee and pre-determine the after char- 
aeter., 
| In infaney and youth the human elay is 
| plastic, und may consequently be molded at 
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comprehended in their actual depth and signi- | will; but when onee it has beeome indurated 


by time, it is vain to attempt the removal of 
| the false lines of the image; its beauties and 
defeets will endure through life, modified in- 
.deed by circumstances, but still visible and 
distinet. 

- Strange, and almost ineredible did it there- 
fore appear to Ida that the daughter of Lady 
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Maleolm should have attained the age at which 
she had hersclf already listened more than 
onee to the voice of passion, discarded suitors, 
ani regarded herself as fully competent to 
decide her own destiny, without one dream of | 
the heart-struggles which must inevitably 
await her; but there was something so earnest | 
yet so calm in the tone in which Edith had 
said, in reply to her own observation “I have 
known no other,” that she could not refuse to 
place faith in the assurance. 

“So mueh the worse—so much the worse” 
—murmured the demon within her; when the 
stream gushes forth, it will burst its bounds ; 
when her heart tide swells forth, it will swell 
and boil into a lava-flood; the passionate out- 
gushing of her spirit to which I have just 
listened was never due to the inspiration of a 
mother’s teaching. A touch, a tone, will 
suffice to awaken her from her dream of calm 
—and then—” 

“And you, dear madam, you, beautiful, 
gifted, and beloved as you are, surely you can 
not have known the sorrows which you depre- 
eate for me ;” murmured a low sweet voice 
beside her, and Ida started as she felt the 
hand of Miss Malcolm laid softly on her arm; 
“and yet the sad train of thought into which 
you have fallen would almost lead me to 
fear—” 

“You are right—quite right;” said Mrs. 
Elphinstone in an accent which she in vain 
attempted to render firm: “I have known 
many and bitter sorrows, but that is nothing— 
nothing—the past has been endured and may 
be forgotten—it is the future which makes the 
heart swell, and the brain giddy.” 

Edith drew back alarmed. 

“Poor child!” said Ida, who remarked the 
gesture; “do you then never look into the 
future? never shrink from its probable conse- 
quences ?” 

“Never, madam, I am so happy in the 
present.” 

“But that very happiness tends to heighten 
the terrors of the future. It is soothing to 
look back upon the sufferings from which we | 
have eseaped—but to look back on happiness 
which we have lost would be too horrible! 
The burden of Atlas would be but a feather ' 
weight beside such a crushing, such an over- 
whelming agony.” 

Edith sank almost breathless into a chair; 
she could not utter a syllable. 

“Forgive me,” said Mrs. Elphinstone sud- 
denly, with one of her most winning smiles, 
“I have done wrong to give way to such 
gloomy ideas, above all, when I may say 
with you that I am so happy in the present. 
I suppose that it is the jealousy of that very 
happiness which makes me fear to lose it. 
And yet it is very weak, is it not? We must 
not let my husband suspect that I indulge in 
such nervous folly.—And now for the port- 
folio, Miss Malcolm,” she continued with 
forced gayety ; “ w will recognize some of 
the scenes of my sketches, for Mr. Elphinstone 
was anxious that on our departure from the 
neighborhood we should carry away with us 
some memorials of our sojourn; and, terrible 
to avow! a wife’s first duty is obedience. 
See! here is the cottage, with Sydney, still 
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more terrible to admit, smoking his cigar 
under the veranda. And here—here is the 
park lodge, your present home, with the glo- 
rious old beeehes in the background; does it 
not make a pretty picture !” 

With all the light-heartedness of her age, 
Edith had already conquered her agitation, 
and, as she recognized the subjects of the 
several sketches, she uttered repeated exclam- 
ations of delight. 

“Is not Mr. Elphinstone enchanted with 
these lovely drawings?” she asked, artlessly; 
and then, without awaiting a reply, she con- 
tinued: “How very, very happy you must 
make him; and how thankful mamma will 
be to know how kind, and amiable, and gifted 
a wife he has, for she loves him, Mrs. Elphin- 
stone, as if he were her own son; and you 
can not conceive how anxious she has been 
to discover if you were as good as you are 
beautiful.” k 

As Edith uttered these words, and ere Mra. 
Elphinstone had time to reply, Lady Maleolm 
and her husband entered from the garden. 
There was a slight shade of sadness on the 
fine features of the widow, and even Sydney 
himself had for the moment lost his Joyous 
smile. The animation of her daughter, how- 
ever, soon sufficed to restore Lady Malcolm 
to cheerfulness ; while the anxious look of his 
wife cleared away at once the mists which 
obscured the spirit of the bridegroom. 

“I have a thousand thanks to offer you for 
your indulgence, Mrs. Elphinstone,” said her 
visitor ;” and, if I can judge by the counten- 
ance of Edith, she owes me quite as many for 
the delightful hour which my absence has 
enabled her to pass with you.” 

“ Indeed I do, dear mamma,” exclaimed the 

oung girl, enthusiastically; “for while I 
have had Mrs. Elphinstone all to myself, the 
time has flown with such rapidity, that you 
seem scarcely to have been away ten 
minutes.” ` 

“Miss Maleolm has been delighting ma, 
madam, by her exquisite performance on the 
piano,” said Ida, courteously; “ she is, indeed, 
an accomplished musician.” s 

“T am truly gratified by your opinion,” 
said Lady Malcolm; “and the rather as I 
understand from Sydney that your own pro- 
ficiency in musie is something marvelous 
Indeed,” she added with a smile which was 
full of warmth and affection, “if I am to be- 
lieve even the half of what he has told me, I 
can not have one wish ungratified for the son 
of my dearest friend.” 

Ida blushed deeply. 

“Sydney,” she replied, “is natnrally anx- 
ions to justify his choice in your eyes, but 


you must accept his testimony with consider % 


able reservation.” 

Elphinstone retorted by passing his hand 
earessingly over the dark and glossy braids 
that lay upon her forehead. y 

“Ha! you have been looking at Idas 
drawings,” he said, as his eye fell upon the 
contents of the portfolio which were seattered 
over the table; “ are they not well executed? 
And this sketch of the cottage is perfect. 
Did you recognize it, Edith? That is my | 
property, and go jealous am I of my rights, | 
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hat I ventured to have it framed for my 
a fom.” 

“Tt is indeed beautiful, and most faithful,” 
said Miss Malcolm ; “and the spot from whieh 
{t was taken must have been most judiciously 

| chosen.” 

“Qh, Ida’s eye never deceives her,” said 
Sydney, proudly ; “but in order that you may 

do it full justice, will you come as far as the 
| spot where she was seated ?” 

st palting!y. was the reply of Edith, as she 
rose with the drawing in her hand; “the 

leasure will be twofold, as I shall by so doing 

ve enabled not only to appreciate at its full 

value the sketch of Mrs. Elphinstone, but also 

to have a nearer view of your lovely garden, 

_ which is indeed a wilderness of sweets. Will 

you permit me this indulgence, my dear 

madam ?”’ she asked with an appealing look 
toward her hostess. i 

The assent of Ida was instantly but some- 


what coldly given, and in the next moment 
Sydney and his beautiful companion disap- 
peared. 


“How happy you have made that amiable 
| young man, my dear Mrs. Elphinstone,” said 
_ the elder lady, as soon as they were alone; 
| “it is impossible to express the delight with 
| which I listened to his animated description 
| of your many excellences. Upon me, who 
have latterly been familiar only with the 
| Shady side of existence, his glowing and 
| beautiful joy produced the effect of sudden 
| sunshine. Indeed, our meeting, his marriage, 
| and all by which I am so suddenly surround- 


| ae appears like a bright dream. Grateful | 


| am I, nevertheless, to feel that it is real and 
| tangible; I loved his mother so deeply.” 


in her own emotion overlooked that of her 
listener; “ay, even when to neglect was 
added ruin, she was trne to herself, and to the 
faith whieh she had plighted to one of the 
most ungrateful and ungenerous of men.” 

“And yet,” murmured Ida, in an unsteady 
voice; “you think that he did love her once.” 

“Of that fact there can be no doubt,” pur- 
sued the speaker; “he loved her madly, but 
there was no principle, no stability in his 
love. Essentially selfish, he gradually learned 
to look upon her as an obstacle in his path 
of pleasure and dissipation, and he thrust her 
from it as he would have done any other 
impediment which might have presented it- 
self.” 

“Strange!” said Ida, moodily ; “ that Syd- 
ney should never have told me one word of 
this.” 

“By no means,” observed Lady Malcolm; 
“for even Sydney himself has but a vague 
idea of the extent of his mother’s sufferings. 
No, Elinor would rather have endured a thou- 
sand @eaths than have breathed into the ear 
of her boy one word of blame connected with 
her erring husband. Almost a stranger in 
his own house, it was only at rare intervals 
that Mr. Elphinstone saw his son, and, fortu- 
nately, just as the boy had attained an age 
when the true position of his mother must 
have necessarily become evident to him, his 
wretched father died, and thus, the tears which 
he mingled with those of his surviving parent, 
were free from the bitterness which must other- 
wise have rendered his grief tenfold more 
poignant. To this moment, therefore, Sydney 
is able to name his father without a blush, 
and to regret him without a misgiving, and 


? 


“Sydney also adores her memory,” said | this is the pious work of his angel mother, 


Ida; “by his description she must have been 
; beautiful.” 
“She wasg, and I need not tell you that her 
beauty is reflected in her son; ta she was 
_more than beautiful, and those who knew her 
| best forgot the charms of her person in the 
| perfection of her heart and mind. 
Elinor! she deserved a better fate.” 
| “Was she not happy, then?” asked her 
| companion. 
| “Far from it, my young friend; hers was 
| the mere fleeting happiness of a few brief 
| months. Dazzled by her beauty and fascinated 
| by her many admirable qualities, which made 
| her the idol of her circle, Mr. Elphinstone, at 
,, that period a man of considerable wealth, as 
' well as eminently handsome, won her affec- 
tions, and for a time appeared worthy of his 
good fortune, but unhappily his tastes and 
habits were ill-ealeulated for domestic life. 
iHe soon wearied of the monotony of home, 
‚and sought for excitement in a world which 
, was but too ready to weleome him back into 
its vortex. But Elinor never complained; 
she idolized her husband, and she bore her 
trials with the fortitude and resignation of an 
angel. To her he was ever the first and only 
ilove of her young heart, and the father of 


jher child.” 


i And did she long endure such an exist- 
ence?” inquired Ida, whose eheeks had as- 


sumed the hue of Parian marble. 
“For years,” replied Lady Malcolm, who, 
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whose heart was soothed to the last by the 
respect whieh her son bore to the memory of 
his dead father.” 

“ And yet he slighted her—” 

“ And ruined her—” added Lady Malcolm. 

“ Oh, that was nothing, nothing,” exelaimed 


Poor | Ida, her eyes flashing with passionate emo- 


tion; “when once he had torn down the 
idol from the shrine at which he had once 
worshiped, it mattered little that he should 
send away the jewels in which it had been 
decked ; the trampled fragments of a broken 
heart eould ill have brooked the tinseled 
mockeries which are suited only to a happy 
one.” 

“But you forget that she was a mother.” 

“TJ should have forgotten all save my own 
wrongs,” replied Mrs. Elphinstone, in the 
same excited tone in which she had jyst 
spoken ; “all—even my. child.” 

“My dear young friend,” said Lady Mal- 
colm, with a sad smile, as she pressed tha 
hand of her eompanion in her own; “you 
know not the depth and fervor of a mother’s 
love, and see how she has been rewarded for 
her self-abnegation. See how all her hopes 


l for her idolized boy have been fulfilled. 
Could she look up from the grave, fondly and 
| proudly as she loved him, she eould not wish 


Sydney other than he is.” p 
At this moment, a peal of clear, ringing, 

graceful laughter sounded from the garden, 

and Ida, who had hitherto been so absorbed 


Anes 
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in the reeital of Lady Maleolm, that she had 
ceased to dwell upon the prolonged absence 
of her husband, sudddenly raised her head, 
and gazed earnestly through the open window. 

Sydney was in hot pursuit of a late butter- 
fly, and bare-headed, with his chestnut eurls 
dancing in the wind, and his cheeks flushed 
with eagerness, was bounding over the flower 
beds with all the elasticity of an antelope, 
in his attempt to capture the parti-colored 
fugitive. 

As her glanee rested on him, the lips of 
his wife parted with a prond and happy 
sinile, but in the next moment, an expression 
of pain passed over her head, and she hastily 
averted her eyes, 

“Those young hearts are lighter than ours 
at this moment, my dear Mrs. Elphinstone,” 
observed Lady Maleolm, as she wiped awa 
a lingering tear; “fam grieved to see that I 
have infected you with my own melancholy; 
we will talk no more upon this unhappy sub- 
ject. It might indeed have been more ju- 
dicions had I not touched on it at all, but my 
enduring affection for my poor Elinor renders 
me selfish; it is such a relief to me to be en- 
abled to dwell upon her memory, and to re- 
member that the death of the pure in heart 
is less an agony than an ovation; that the 
chime of cach succeeding hour is a call of 
harmony, a summons of peace and love; 
that life ebbs away like the sunset billows 
of a summer evening—like the gradual elos- 
ing of the perfumed chalice of a flower—or 
the severe and solemn folding together of the 
spirit wings, which are so soon to expand 
into their full and perfeet proportions on 
another and a brighter shore, where they 
will never agaim be furled.” 

“J thank you for the confidenee which you 
have reposed in me, Lady Malcolm,” said Ida, 
as she threw herself baek in her seat, and 
strewed the carpet around it with the seat- 
tered leaves of the blossoms which Sydney 
had so carefully arranged for her, only a few 
hours previously. “lt is, at times, desirable 
to dwell upon the experiences of others; 
the past reads a wholesome lesson to the 
present, and I confess that I, for one, despise 
the cowardiee which shrinks from the effort 
of looking steadily forward, even upon a for- 
bidding prospect, or backward, upon the 
struggle of human endurance,” 

“ Happily,” said her companion; “trials like 
those of my dear lost friend are rare indeed. 
Hers was a life which always appeared to me 
to convey a great and touching moral, but it 
wags not the less, on that aecount, an existence 
of wretchedness.” 

“ Wretchedness, indeed!” echoed Ida, as she 
swept her hands across her brows; “to be 
decked by the fingers of love, only for the 
sacrifice ;” and as the hnad was withdrawn, the 
camellia which had hitherto been nestled amid 
the folds of her hair was crushed within it. 

“I hnve been wrong, very wrong,” said 
Lady Maleolm; “I have quite unstrung your 
nerves, Only look, you have actually destroyed 
the magnificent bouquet which I d 80 
much on my arrival.” 

“Oh, pray do not grieve over it,” said Ida, 
with a bitter smile; “it was beautiful, yes, 
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very beautiful; IT am obliged to admit th: 
fact, but it has pleased and amused me for 
time, and consequently has done all that I had 
aright to demand from it—and it is beautiful 
even in its ruins, is it not? though it can never 
again be restored to its first glorious splendor, 
That, however, matters little, as its eharm, must 
sooner or later have decayed with its freshness; 
so that you see, my dear madam, its destrue- 
tion was n mere question of time.” 

“Oh, Ida, such a butterfly we have cap- 
tured!” exclaimed Sydney, as he sprang into 
the room; “only look at the brilliancy of its 
coloring.” 

But Ida’s eyes were not upon the insect, 
they were riveted upon a bouquet in the hand 
of Miss Maleolm, the eounterpart of that which 
lay seattered at her feet, 


——— 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
THE BOUQUET. 


How little ean men appreciate the trifles out 
of which a woman’s love is ingenious in creat 
ing auguries of good or evil. It was a mere 
common-place courtesy on the part of Mr. 
Elphinstone to offer to Miss Malcolm some of 


the flowers of which she expressed her admira- 


tion; and it is probable that had he done so ` 


with less attention to their arrangement, even 
Ida herself might have been careless of the 


fact; but, unfortunately, Sydney had not yet ` 


forgotten the delight evinced by his wife at 
the graceful grouping of the bouquet which 
he had eombined for her that morning; and, 
aceordingly, a3 he prepared a second for Edith, 
he said gayly : 

“You have an artist’s evé as well as Mra 
Elphinstone, and J dare not, therefore, do other- 
wise than exert my best skill in order to render 
my offering aceeptable.” 

“A thousand thanks!” was the artless re- 
ply ; “nothing eould be more perfeet than that 
which you arranged for Mrs. Elphinstone, 80 
do not attempt any variation, but let me have 
it, flower by flower, and even leaf by leaf, a 
fae-simile of hers.” 

“ Now for an effort of memory,” laughed the 
light-hearted young man; “ your imperious 
mandate shall be obeyed, and we will then 


a. 


— ae: 


compare the two, in order to judge of my suc- ` 


cess.” 

The flowers were, therefore, gathered, and 
grouped with the same fastidious care as he 
had evineed on the previous oceasion, when 
they were a heurt-offering to his idolized wife; 
and they hnd searecly been transferred to, 
Edith, and received their due meed of admir- 
ing approval, than the quick cye of Syduey: 
deteeted the butterfly which subsequently be-| 
eame the object of his pursuit. 

Little, indeed, did he imagine the pang that 
he had inflicted on her whom he would gladly 
have shielded -from every shade of suffering: 
To him Ida was the type alike of physical anc. 
moral perfection ; and he could as soon have 
doubted the beauty of her person as the 
strength and purity of her mind. Wholly) 
engrossed by her image, he was utterly 10. 





' shown, a3 a vague future far and dim in the 
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different to the attractions of all the rest of the 
sex, beyond the natural gratification of look- 
ing on a lovely face, as he would have looked 
on a fine landscape, or a gorgeous sunset; 
and that she ril entertain one doubt of his 
affeetion, one mistrust of his devotion, was an 
ilea whieh had never for an instant crossed 
his mind. 
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‘the classified skeletons of moths and beetles 


when I could see in them all their beauty and 
varicty, unmutilated and unharmed.” 

“Why, Edith,” said Lady Malcolm, with a 
fond glance at her daughter, whoso cheeks were 
flushed with animation, “ you have suddenly 
become quite eloquent.” 

‘u And I have not done yet, mamma,” was the 


Unlike Ida herself, their disparity of age reply, “for when Mr. Elphinstono’s butterfly 


was a fact to which his thougbts never re-i has been properly applauded, and that he has 
verted; unlike her, he never looked into the | once more restored it to liberty, as I trust he 
future; with the natural buoyancy and con-| will do, I am going to claim Mrs. Elphinstone’s 


fidence of a young fresh spirit, he lived in the | 
engrossing happiness of the present; and if, | 
by chance, he glanced forward beyond the | 
passing hour, it was with a sanguine eonviction | 
that his after-life must be as bright as it had 
hitherto proved. 

There was always a golden thread woven 
into every web of the heart-loom of Sydney 
Elphinstone, for his was not a nature to dwell 
upon the dark side of existence; with all his 
good and endearing qualities he possessed much 
of his father’s reckless temperament; and, as | 
yet, no sorrow had come to chill, no cloud to 
overcast it. Even the immediate question of | 
his coming struggle with the world in which 
he must so soon force his way by his own en- 
ergy and talent, he put from him, as we have 








distance, instead of astern reality with which 
he would ere long be called upon to grapple. 
He was resolved to accomplish great things: 
he admitted to himself that he must do so for 
Ida’s sake, and he believed that he was ready 
for the combat, while in fact he had neglected | 
to gird on his weapon. Any relenting on the 
part of Mr. Trevanion, he neither anticipated 


, nor desired; he felt proud to think that he 


should need no extraneous aid in surrounding 
the idol of-his love with the luxuries to which 
she had been accustomed from her girlhood ; 
but, meanwhile, he satisfied himself with reso- 
lutions, and remained inactive. 

How many Sydney Elphinstones there are in 
the world! 

After one long searching look, first at the 
unlucky flowers, and next at the fair owncr, 
Ida turned toward Lady Malcolm, and said with 
& sarcastic smile: 

“Your daughter is, I presume, an entomolo- 
gist, my dear madam, and consequently will be 
gratified by this addition to her cabinet.” 

“I—oh, no,” exclaimed Edith, shuddering, | 
“T could never endure to impale insects on 
pins, and poison them with camphor. What 
would this poor butterfly be, sacrificed to 


| science—for I believe that is the admitted, or 
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rather I should say, presumed apology for des- 
troying so much that is bright and beautiful— 
what would it be beside what it was, as it 
nestled in the heart of the flower, or floated on 
the sunshiny air, instinct with life and enjoy- 
ment ? 

“No, no; give me birds upon the wing, bees 
among the blossoms, fish sporting in the clear 
waters—any thing and every thing that is ful- 
filling the purposes and profiting by the privi- 
leges for which it was created; but I should as 
goon dream of living among mummies when I 
could secure the society of my sentient fellow- 
creatures, as I should of contenting myself with 


admiration for my beautiful bouquet. It is not 
gorgeous, my dear madam {” 

“Extremely so.” 

“But do you not remark any thing peculiat 
in its arrangement ?” 

“T think it very gracefully arranged.” 

‘“‘ Does it resemble any other you have ever 
seen ?” 2 

“There is a family likeness in all bouquets, 
Miss Malcolm.” 

‘Oh, but, my dear Mrs. Elphinstone, this wag 
intended by Mr. Elphinstone to be precisely 
like your own; and do you not think that he 
has succeeded perfectly ?” 

“Tt is more essential that you should think 
so, Miss Maleolm.” 

‘Well, then, in that case, the success is 
complete, for I do not believe that we could, 
were they once out of our sight, recognize our 
own property.” : 

“T scarcely agree with you,” said Ida, with 
an ambiguous smile, as she pointed to the flow- 
ery ruin at her feet; ‘yours has as yet all the 
charm of novelty, and is, consequently, fault- 
less; mine, on the contrary, had ceased to 
please my eye, so I amused myself, as you per- 
ceive, by destroying what little value it had 
left.” : 

Edith made no reply; there was something 
in the tone of Mrs. Elphinstone’s voiee which 
reminded her of a portion of thcir interview of 
the morning, and it was consequently a relief 
to her when she was summoned to the veranda 
by Sydney to sce him give liberty to his painted 
captive. She was still watching the languid 
flight of the benumbed insect, when Lady Mal- 
colm rose to take her leave. 

“ Farewell, Mrs. Elphinstone,” she said affec- 
tionately, as she extended her hand: “TI see, 
with great compunction, that I have thoroughly 
saddened you; but only promise soon to visit 
the Lodge and I will strive to be a more cheer- 
ful companion. You aro too susceptible, my 
dear young friend, and must struggle against q 
depth of feeling which can not fail, should you 
encourage it, to cast many a shadow over your 
path. Dwell rather on the happiness of’ the 
present than on the sorrows of the past. You 
are now commeneing life in earnest, and must 
not exhaust your sensibilities on ideal or 
irremediable evils. Doubtlessly we have all 
suffered more or less, but let us now at least 
be happy. 

“Look upon me as a mother, and on Edith 
as a sister, if you will indeed permit me to 
make such a request; I already feel that I shall 
love you, and I am anxious, in my turn, to gain 
your affection.” 

“T thank you, Lady Malcolm, for your good 
opinion, and I am grateful for your kindness,” 
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said Ida, with constraint, “nor shall it be my 
fault if I do not profit by your advice; unfor- 
tunately, however, we can not always control 
our feelings, nor ean we compel happiness at 
will.” 

“You are right, no doubt, but we can at 
least accept it when it is placed within our 
reach; so clear that fair brow, and forget the 
sorrows of others in your own brighter fortune.” 

Ida forced a smile as she echoed the parting 
compliments of her guest, and together they 
passed into the garden, where Sydney and his 
young companion were still engaged in watch- 
ing the erippled insect which had evidently suf- 
fered from its temporary imprisonment. 

**T will escort you to the entrance of the lane, 


my dear Lady Malcolm, while Ida puts on her 


bonnet for our morning ramble,” said Sydney, 
as he offered an arm to each of the departing 
guests, “I give you five minutes, love,” he ad- 
ded, as he turned and nodded gayly to his wife, 
and then the party was lost to sight behind the 
leafy screen of the flower-shrubs. 

Ida stood for an instant motionless, and then 
she turned back into the house and east herself 
into a seat; she was exhausted by her efforts 
at self-control. She felt dispirited and almost 
reckless. 

“Jle eould not even suffer her to depart 
without him—” she murmured; “ fool that I was 
to exult over those worthless flowers beeause 
he gathered them! Did he not do the same 
for her? I might have foreseen this—I might 
have known that it must have come to this! 
But so soon—so very soon—shall I be able to 
endure the existence which I foresee must 
henceforth be mine? But may I not deceive 
myself? le is so frank, so guileless—surely 
love ean not die out like an exhausted taper, 
while it is yet so young—and she, too, she is 
still a mere child—no, no, the time is not, ean 
not yet be come—Sydney is the slave of beau- 
ty, and my beauty is unfaded. I have saeri- 
ficed all for him, and the sacrifice is as yet unre- 
quited—Lady Malcolm is right, I must strive 
to be happy while I may, and when the struggle 
proves fruitless, then indeed—ay, then! but 
the future shall bo left to work out its own pur- 
poses. Iam no puling girl to tremble at the 
task which is allotted to me, it shall be done, 
dono even to the death.” 

For a moment Mrs. Elphinstone remained 
motionless, her head buried in her hand, and 
her eyes closed; but suddenly she rose, walked 
steadily to the mirror, examined herself carn- 
estly, smoothed the disordered bands of her 
hair, took a book from the table, and then re- 
turned calmly to her chair. It is probable that 
she neither knew the nature of the volume of 
which she thus quietly possessed herself, nor 
the page at whieh she had opened it, although 
for a timo she appeared absorbed in its cons 
tents; for, after the lapse of a few moments, 
she relinquished her oceupation, and carefully 
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The five minutes had grown into ten; she 
glanced once toward the French timepiece on 
the console: Sydney had been gone more than 
half an hour, and still the proud brow remained 
unruffied, and the clear eye unclouded. Sud- 
denly his quick step was heard upon the gravel- 
walk, his clastic bound from the yielding turf 
and her husband stood before her. 

“What, not ready yct, my love?” he ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear Sydney,” said 
Ida, with one of her sweetest smiles; “thig 
terrible book has so engrossed me, and—” she 
added, glancing at the clock, but still retaining 
the sunniness of her expression, “ you have re 
turned so soon.” 

“Soon!” echoed Elphinstone, looking in the 
same direction. “Why, I have a thousand 
apologies to make to you; I had no idea that I 
had been away so long.” 

‘Oh, not a word of exense, dear Sydney, not 
a word, I entreat you,” was the ready rejoinder, , 
‘ttin the society of those we love, time passes 
like a dream.” 

“Few are so well aware of that fact as my- 
self” said Elphinstone, “and, above all, when 
we are talking of those we love; and we have 
not spared you, Ida, on our way to the lodge.” 

“Hal you walked to the lodge?” 

“I did indeed, though I had no such inten- 
tion when I left home, but it was so delightful 
to me to hear Lady Malcolm and Edith describe 
the impression which you had made upon them, 
that I quite forgot how the minutes were going. 
by.” ‘ 

“T am mueh indebted to them.” | 

“Not a whit. They are sensible women, and 
estimate you at your proper value. So, what 
with the memories of the past, and the impres- 
sions of the present, I thoroughly enjoyed my: 
walk.” 

“T am delighted to hear it.” 

“Do you know,” exclaimed Sydney, throw: 
ing himself down upon the ottoman on which 
the foot of his wife rested, “I esteem myself 
the happiest man on the whole earth. I ean 
scarcely understand, even to this moment, how) 
I ever won the love of such a woman as your- 
self; and now there comes to me an accession 
of happiness in the society of my mothers 
dearest friend, and her gentle unsophisticated 
daughter.” j 

“Poor Sydney |” said his wife,as she passec 
her slender fingers carelessly over his clustering’ 
curls. 

“ Poor Sydney! The adjective is misplaced,’ 
was the fond retort, as he drew the small hanc 
to his lips; “I am rich, rich beyond my wildes: 
dreams. Are yvu not my own? Do you not 

| love me ?” i 

** Tenderly.” 

‘“T know it—I have had proof of it—and J; 
ean feel that you can sympathize in my new 
found gratification, My poor mother always 


‘collecting the seattered leaves and blossoms! coveted for me the regard of Lady Malcolm: 


with which tht floor was strewn, walked with 
them into the veranda, and flung them, hand- 
ful by handful, to the wind, until they had 
totally disappeared, after which she resumed 
her book and her seat, and awaited with a calm 
brow and a steady pulse, the return of her 
husband. 


for whom she herself felt the affection of £ 
sister.” 
“Iam delighted that you should have se 
cured it.” i i 
“And you, Ida, you also; she admires yol 
beyond measure.” 


“J am honored by her good opinion.” | | 
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“And that sweet, artless girl—is she not 
charming?” F 

“Very charming—and very beautiful.” 

“Yes,” said Sydney, somewhat less impetu- 
ously than he had yet spoken; “she certainly 
is beautiful in a certain style.” 

“Oh, my love,” exclaimed Mrs, Elphinstone, 
cepreeatingly ; “Iet us have no reservations, no 
criticisms, as regards Miss Malcolm's beauty. 
There can be but one opinion; Greuze could 
tot have desired a more perfect subject for one 
of his exquisite pictures,” 

“ Well—perhaps—but, after all, that fair 
heauty is somewhat fide; it is but the mere 
twilight of actual loveliness.” 

“We sometimes weary of glare,” said Mrs. 
Elpi:stone, still in the same low, endearing tone. 

“Of glare, yes—but that implies something 
meretricious and heartless; 1 was not desecrat- 
ing beauty by sueh associations.” 

“ And then, Miss Maleolm is so accomplished 
—so faseinating.” 

“So she is; she is full of natural talent, and 
has thoroughly profited by her opportunities. 
You say that she is an admirable musician, 
and she is certainly a wonderful artist for her 
age,” 

~“ And we have only seen her twice !—she 
may yet astonish us by her proficiency in other 


| accomplishments.” 


“T hope uot, for I confess that I should have 
no sympathy with a female Crichton; and 
would rather look upon her as a good, amiable 
little girl, remarkable only for her extraordi- 
nary talents for drawing and music.” 

“So be it, my dear Sydney; and therefore, 
until our aequaiutance becomes more intimate, 
Miss Edith Malcolm shall be to us only one of 
the most beautiful and the most talented girls 
we have ever met, or are likely to meet.” 

“ An arrangement with which she has every 


| reason to be well satisfied, I think,” said El- 


e gayly; “but one which is neverthe- 
ess no more than is her due. And now, what 
of our walk, Ida?” 

“Tt is too late, dear.” 

“Too late? Why Ihave but exeeeded my 
time by twenty minutes.” 

“But those twenty minutes have rendered 
it impossible for me to accompany you. I 
have letters to write, and the post leaves 
early.” 

“Can you not postpone them until to-mor- 
row f” 

“I regret to say that they must be dis- 
patched to-day.” 

“How confoundedly provoking!” exclaimed 
Sydney, rising to his feet; “and what am I 
to do with inyself while you are engaged in 
writing ?” 

“Can you not walk to the Lodge, and assist 


| Miss Malcolm with the foreground of her sketch, 


as you proposed to do?” 

“By Jove! not a bad idea; but then, we 
ean not dispense with you, Ida, for you were to 
be the prominent figure.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Elphinstone, forcing a laugh; 
“you have an excellent memory, and do not 
heed my presence. You will not find it more 
diffieult to sketch a figure with which you are 
omar than to combine a bouquet after a given 
mode 
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“But I can not bear to be parted from you 
so long.” 

“A mere sentimental sophism, my dear Syd- 
ney; half an hour soon passes awny when we 
are in the society of those we love.” 

“Then why strive to make my morning wew 
risome to me?” 

“Sydney!” 

“Nay, Ida dear, do not look displeased; but 
after having hurried back as I did in the hope 
of a long ramble with you before dinner, I con- 
fess that I am terribly disappointed.” 

“ And did you then hurry back so much, my 
poor Sydney ?” said his wife, with another 
glance at the timepiece; “T had no idea of it.” 

“It is nevertheless the fact,” replied her hus- 
band, somewhat impatiently ; “for, as we went, 
Lady Maleolm lingered talking over old times, 
and I was anxious not to make you wait.” 

“Nor did you, as you must have seen, my 
love. A book is always so pleasant a compan- 
ion when one is alone; and then, when I dis- 
continued reading for a moment, it was so de 
lightful to feel that you were happily engaged 
with friends who could thoroughly appreciate 
you, that, believe me, ren have nothing to 
regret. Iam not a child, Sydney, I know that 
I can not expect to engross cither your time or 
your affections ; and therefore I can not begin 
too early to accustom myself to a privation to 
which [ must submit, sooner or later.” 

“My dear Ida, you freeze me.” 

“I have neither the wish nor the intention to 
do so. Am I not arguing rationally ?” 

“The heart does not reason, and consequently 
I have no reply to make.” 

“Well, then, we will be unreasonable, and 
you shall be rewarded for your kind intentions, 
Iu five minutes I will return equipped for our 
walk, and the unlucky letters shall be post- 
poned till to-morrow.” 

“There’s a good girl; I have such a view to 
show you.” 

“ But you must also promise me a dry path,” 
said Ida, as she eoquettishly extended toward 
him her small and symmetrical foot, delicately 
confined in a boot of black silk. 

“JT will promise you any thing, and every 
thing.” 

And the bride and bridegroom started for 
their stroll 


ee f 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A NEW HOME. 


AÀ FonTNIGHT after the occurrences detailed 
in our last chapter, Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone 
were installed in a small but sheltered and 
detached cottage near Brompton, face to face 
with the realities of their worldly position. 

The velvot and satin draperies to which Idn 
had been accustomed from her infancy, wore 
exchanged for modest ehintz; showy luxuries 
for unobtrusive comforts, and a train of pow- 
dered and liveried domestics for three female 
servants, Even with one of these, her own 
personal attendant, she had been anxious to 
dispense, but the propa had proved 80 un- 
palatable to her husband, that she bad for- 
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+ 
borne to urge the point; although, ignorant “Wal what, you have come back to ry 
as she was of the actual value of money, she | once more, truant,” was his greeting from a 
could not help suspecting that the three hun- | fashionable countess, in whose morning-rooin 
dred a year, which while under her father’s | he lounged away a spare half hour before his 
roof had barely sufficed for the expenses of her | return to Brompton, as she placed two of her 
toilet, must be very inadequate for the sup-| jeweled fingers in his hand; “but do you 
port of five individaals two of whom were} know that you have been a ver naughty 
unaccustomed to practice economy in any| boy! And now I see you distinctly, do you 
shape. know that you have a very married look] 
Sydney, however, assured her so confidently, | Ilow is Mrs. Elphinstone? By the by, I shall 
that when he had once established himself in | want you at my concert on Tuesday next. 
chambers, he should not be long before he ob-| No disclaimers! You can surely be spared 
tained a brief, that she willingly lent herself | for an hour or two by this time.) We must 
to the illusion; and declared that she had| have no monopolies, and, besides, at your 
nothing to regret save the prospect of his ab-| age it would really be too absurd were you 
sence, to degenerate into a mere married man. You 
“And even at that I will not repine,” she | must keep up your connections; you must, 
said; “I should indecd be selfish, did I per-| indeed, for remember that if you neglect the 
mit myself to do so, while you are toiling to} world, the world will soon return the compli- 
secure my eomfort. lave I not my musie, | ment.” 
my painting, and my books to occupy mef; “My world is home,” said Sydney, courage- 
and, more than all, shall I not be oceupied for | ously. 
hours in listening for your tread and antici-| “IIa, yes; no doubt; very proper; you 
pating your return? How wise it was of | have not long been a husband, but that kind 
your excellent mother, my dear Sydney, to | of thing can’t last. Is Mrs. Elphinstone as 
educate you for a profession, and thus render | handsome as ever ?” 
you independent of the world; and how little| |“ Even more so—in my eyes.” 
did I suspect, who regarded you asamere idle} “That is very nice. Jam glad of it—sin- 
young man of fashion, that you were indeed | cerely glad of it. I hope that she will wear 
‘one learned in Jaw.’ ” well, although your dark beanties seldom do; 
“Ida,” exclaimed her delighted husband; | but in her ease I hope it will be otherwise; 
“you are an admirable creature to content | it would be unpleasant for you, and mortify- 
yourself with such a home as this, Could you | ing for her, should she fall off while you are 
only guess the misgiving with which [brought | in the very prime of life.” | 
you here! I will not say that I apprehended! “I see no prospect of such a catastrophe ;” 
reproaches, or even remonstrances; I never | said Sydney, with an uneasy smile. 
for a moment did you so much injustice; but| “Nevertheless, it is certain,” persisted the | 
had you looked sad or disappointed, it would | lady, as she swept back a ringlet of a very 
have made me wretched.” doubtful shade of auburn; “that fair women 
retain their youth and freshness much longer 
than bruncttes.” 
Elphinstone bit his lips to eontrol his im 
dignation. 
“Poor Lord Downmere!” resumed the 
countess, suddenly breaking into a laugh; 
| ‘what a ridiculous figure you caused him to 
| make at that memorable fete at Richmond , 
i where you enacted the róle of Lochinvar, and: 
| ran off with his bride. I shall never forget it. 
It was decidedly the best thing of the season; 
not to mention that the poor man was 4 martyr | 
to the gout for the whole period of your honey- 
moon. He will never forgive you, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, never, never. Do you know I am quito! 
delighted that you happened to call when I was 
alone, for you were always a favorite of mine, 


“Sad! disappomted!” echoed Mrs, Elphin- 
stone,.as she looked round the simple apart- 
ment with a glance of exultation; “I declare 
to you, Sydney, that for weeks past I have 
not felt so happy or so light of heart.” 

And she told the truth. for she was alone 
with her husband: Lady Malcolm and her 
daughter being still resident at the Lodge. 
Mr. Elphinstone expected shortly to be ealled 
to the bar; his connections were powerful, 
his person attractive, and his address emi- 
nently prepossessing; he was, therefore, in 
every respect ealenlated to shine in the pro- 
fession to which he was about to devote him- 
self; and not one dread of failure oppressed 
his spirit. Ie had been welcomed back with 
enthusiasm at his club, and warmly congratu- 
lated on his good fortnne in securing the hand | and I quite enjoy our little confidential conver- 
of the beautiful Miss Trevanion. sation. Of course Mr. Trevanion has forgiven 

“Never mind, Syd., though the old fellow you, and ‘all has ended like a French Vaude- 
should sulk for a time,” had one of his inti-| ville. By the by, will you come to my box’ 
mate friends said confidentially: “he must | to-morrow night, and see Dejazet? She is in- 
come round at last, for he has no other child, | imitable this season; a perfect evergreen.” 
and he hates his family with a good honest| At this moment the groom of the chambers, 
hatred that will prove substantial enough to} announced some other guests, and Elphinstone 
last his life; so you need have no fears for| bowed himself out. As he slowly made his 
the future. I only wish that I had as fair a | way through the square, however his face had 
chance of coming in for a princely fortune.” | lost its usual sunny expression; he had winced 

“Let him keep his money,” was the proud | more than once under the sting of the Cound 
reply; “I ask nothing of him. My eareer is | ess’s ill-judged remarks, and the smart still re 
plain before me, and I am ready to hew out | mained. 
my own path to affluence. What has been! That his idolized Ida should be made the 
done, may be done again.” theme of affected condolence—she whose gract 


ee 
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and beauty had thrown a host of titled eee “Thero again!” exclaimed his obtuso lord- 
into the shade—was a mortification which he | ship; ‘what a tetchy fellow you are. But I 
could ill brook. The world had always treated | am determined not to quarrel with you. Come, 
him s? gently that he was unprepared for com- Iam on my way to the club.” 
ments like those to which he had been compelled | “ And I have business in the opposite direc- 
to listen. What right had others to speculate | tion,” was the curt rejoinder. 
upon contingencies on which he himself had| “ Well, good-morning then, sinco you will 
never bestowed a thought | a have it so. We shall soon meet again; aud 
Poor Sydney! He had yet to learn that no! meanwhile, do me the favor to offer my best 
individual who ventures to disregard the con- | respects to Mrs. Elphinstone.” 
ventionalities of society, ever escapes its censure |“ Poor Syd!” was the mental apostrophe of 
or its ridicule, and that it is fur easier to resent | the young nobleman as ho pursued his walk; 
than to despise them. ‘judging from the change in his temper, I sus- 
“Why, Elphinstone, can that be yon?” ex- | pect that he has eaught a tartar. He would 
claimed a familiar voice, as he turned into; have done better to marry little Mary.” 
Grosvenor Placo, and an exquisitely gloved “ Driveliag idiot !” was the muttered comment 
hand was passed through his arm; “tired of | of Elphinstone; “ he to talk of whispering pretty 


country, hey? Fm rejoiced to know it. We’ve | nounce her name !—and that isa man who ealls 
missed you sadly, you adventurous Benedict. | himself my friend—my friend !|—what a bitter 
What an escapade! On my honor it was too mockery of the term. And then I, fool that I 
bad stealing a march upou your friends in that | was! suffered him to see’ that he had ruffled 
way, and leaving pretty Mary Maitland to wear | me. A pleasant morning I have passed, truly.” 
the willow.” Sydney was enlarging his experience of man- 
“Nonsense, Lord Charles, Lady Mary was no| kind. Often, in the intoxication of his happi- 
more to me than a very agreeable acquaint- | ness and triumph, had he felt himself to be the 
ance.” objcet of universal envy; he had yet to learn 
“ Be that as it may, my dear fellow, I tell you | that for one subtle perfume which is burnt upon 
that she has worn the willow, and worn it very | the altar of the world by its votaries, for a fel- 
gracefully too. That idiot Banfield of the Blues | low-man, a thousand fetid odors are cast into 
having, I suppose, heard that it is easy to catch |the flame to poison the surrounding atmos- 
a heart on the rebound, was imbecile enough | phere. 
to offer himself before you Had evaporated a 


fortnight, and was dismissed for his pains. Sus- a 


_ picious, hey ?” 


“Of what ?” asked Sydney, pettishly. 

“Of what? why of your influence over the 
affections of your ‘very agreeable acquaint- 
ance.’ Young ladies of seventeen do not usu- 
ally dismiss the heir-presumptive to a peerago| Tur Elphinstones had not taken possession 
quite so cavalierly, unless they have either a |of their suburban retreat above a month before 
hope or a regret to indulge.” it became quite the fashion with a “certain 

“ You are really not justified in making so free | set,” to make a pilgrimage to the eottage which 
a use ofa lady’s name;” said Elphinstone with | was now their home. 
indignation; “I must beg—” A few were prompted by good-will, or at 

“ Pho, pho ;” laughed his companion; “I may | least by kindness of heart; but the principal 
surely canvass the caprices of my own cousin, | number were led there by idleness and euri- 
without your looking pistols and broad-swords osity, which they excused to themselves during 
at me. Why, my dear fellow, you could do | their drive by sundry pithy apothegms, such 
no more if I had been whispering pretty things | as, * Well, willful woman must have her way,” 
to your wife. There! there! keep your temper | “ As the tree falls, it lies,” ete., relieved by ex- 
—‘irst you want to quarrel with me because I | pressions of wonder as to how the pampered 
talk of a possibility, and now you are chaffing | heiress would eontrive to exist with her penni- ` 
like a caged panther because I hint at an im- | less husband; on the ridiculous nature of her 
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‘love's delights’ and the ‘turtle-nest’ in the nothings to Idal!—He who is not worthy to pro- 
FRIENDS. 





possibility.” position, tied for life to a mere boy; and on 


“Understand, Lord Charles—” rather lax speeulations as to the probable re- 
“Yes, yes; I know. No one admired Miss | sult of so unnatural a mateh. 


_ Trevanion moro than I did, and no one is moro “But, my dear marchioness,” said a rouged 
| Misposed to admire Mrs, Sydney Elphinstone—|and ringleted dowager to her equally faded 


‘soberly, as Lady Betty says; but you are well | companion, as they rolled in a well-padded 
aware that I am the most harmless fellow in the | ehariot toward Brompton; “if she should 
world; besides I quite comprehend that your | really repent and leave him, it is easy to judge 
position is a peculiar one, a very peculiar one; | that she will not inflict upon herself the tedium 
a fact which I shall be careful never to lose sight | of the Arches Court; and she is handsome 
af. Still the disparity is not so very great, and enough to avoid that infliction whenever s!.c 
will appear even less for the next eight or ten | pleases; would it not be disagreeable to be in- 
years, after which you may, without exercising | volved in an affair of the kind ?” 

any very great amount of philosophy, say with “Why should it? asked her companion, 


_ the French king, ‘ Aprés moi, le deluge.’ ” without unclosing her eyes, as she lay back 


“Lord Charles Glenhurst, I wish you good | behind the rose-eolored blind of the earriage- 
raorning ;” said Sydney, suddenly stopping, and | window ; “we are not the keepers of her eon- 
resalutely shaking off the arm of his companion. ' scienee ; and, meanwhile, until the catastrophe 
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takes place, we must not forget that she will 
be quite an acquisition, The men will be all 
curiosity—I need say nothing of the women; 
and what with her beauty and her musical 
talents, she will amply reward the risk; be- 
sides, poor thing! she will feel grateful, no 
doubt, that she is not overlooked in her pov- 
erty.” 

“You are right, quite right,” was the equally 
careless rejoinder; “and Sydney Elphinstone, 
although he has made such a fool of himself, 
may also prove a very aceommodating re- 
souree; and will be.glad enough, I dare say, to 
accept an ivory for the opera, or a stray con- 
cert tieket, which he ean no longer afford to 

urehase, when his escort may be desirable ; so 
that, after all, we are perhaps acting judiciously 
in lending our countenance to this very absurd 
couple.” 

“For my part,” said the Marchioness of 
Criehdale ; “I confess that I shall be curious 
to see the haughty beauty who dismissed my 
cousin, Sir Mark Merivale, with a smile and a 
courtesy, doing the honors of a cottage in 
the purlieus of J.ondon; it must be quite a 
comedy.” 

“Comédie larmoyante, I should think,” 
sneered Lady Martha Swaincote, as the equi- 
page drew up at the door of a leaf-embowered 
and verandaed dwelling, overgrown by honey- 
suckle and creeping roses. “Bless me! why 
surely we have made a mistake, and have 
intruded on the back-scene of an opera 
ballet.” 

But no; their tagged and powdered footman 
was duly informed by the neat waiting-woman 
who answered the gate-bell that this was, in- 
deed, the residence of Mrs. Elphinstone, and 
moreover that her mistress was at home. 

After a rapid glanee over the exterior of 
the cottage, and a hope, expressed considerably 
above a whisper, that they should not suffer 
from damp feet, as they measured with their 
eyes the length of the gravel-walk over which 
they were compelled to adyance in order to 
reaeh the house, the two great ladies at length 
made up their minds to alight; and, preeeded 
by the female servant, and followed by their 
own parti-colored attendant, they overeame 
the difficulty, and found themselves in the 
small entrance-hall, whence a door, carefully 
sheltered by a battant of crimson baize, gave 
ingress to the drawing-room. 

As they were announeed, Mrs. Elphinstone 
rose quietly from the dormeuse in which she 
had been reelining, engaged upon a new work 
which Sydney had brought from town on the 
previous day, and advanced a step or two to 
meet them. 

Nothing could be more simple, and, at the 
eame time, more elegant, than her morning 
costume ; for, free for a time from all doubt 
and all mistrust, Ida took a secret pride in 
adorning herself, and thus eliciting the admira- 
tion of her husband. 

Nor had she neglected to extend the fascina- 
tion of good taste and refinement to all about 
her. Even Sydney himself could scareely 
recognize his home after she had become its 
inmate. 

A few 
done wonders. 


unds, judiciously expended, had 


Snowy draperies tempering | 
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the bright colors of the chintz hangings ; 
graceful toys scattered over the tables, jars 
dinitres filled with exotics, whose perfume 
filled the apartment, gave a summer aspect to 
the small but pretty room, whieh rendered the 
absenee of more costly ornaments overlooked, 
or at least disregarded. 

“My dear Mrs. Elphinstone,” said the mar 
chioness, as she extended her hand, and then 
languidly threw herself upon a sofa; “you 

‘have not forgotten me, I trust; and sce, I bhaye 
brought Lady Martha Swaineote, who was as 
anxious as myself to renew her acquaintance 
with you; what an age it is since we have 
met! Never, you know, since the eventful 
evening when you concluded one of the most 
charming fétes of the season by a coiip de thé- 
atre— But we will not revert to a subject 
which may be painful to you.” 

“ By no means,” said Ida, with a calm smile; 
“why should it be so, when I am one of the 
happiest women upon earth ?” 

“In that ease I have committed no indisere- 
tion,” replied her noble friend; “and am de 
lighted to be able to eongratulate you; for 
really marriage is sueh a lottery at the best, 
that when persons really run a risk as you did, 
it is quite comforting to know that they have 
no reason to repent.” 

“YT am not aware that I ran any risk, 
madam ;” retorted Ida, haugiitily ; “I knew Mr 
Elphinstone to be a man of honor.” 

‘Of course, my dear, of course ;” interposed 
Lady Martha with affected gravity ; 


your husband’s honor, but of his stability. Je 
was so very young, that sho dreaded lest he 
should have mistaken a mere transitory fancy 
for a solid attachment.” 

“Just so;” acquiesced the marchioness, rais- 
ing her glass to her eye, and glancing icisurely 


about her; “Lady Martha has expressed my 


true meaning; and I really was appprehensive 

that things might not turn out well; for, setting 
aside the extreme youth of Mr. Elphinstone, 
you must be aware that you could both of you 
have done much better. That, however, is of 
course your own affair.” 

“Tam rejoiced that your ladyship concedes 
so much,” said her hostess with the air of an 
empress. 

“Tam, I assure you, quite delighted ;” pur- 
sued the lady; “and really you have a very 








pretty little house; is it not, Lady Martha? I . 


am actually glad to have scen it, for the mam 
quis has a widowed aunt who was silly enough 
to make an imprudent marriage, and who being 
now compelled to live upon a very limited 
jointnre, is looking out for a residence suited to 
her means. I will mention this cottage to her, 


as she may perhaps find a similar one in the 


neighborhood, and she would be a charming 
companion fer Mrs. Llphinstone.” ; 
‘Are we not to have the pleasure of seemg 
your husband?” inquired Lady Martha, whe, 
less scif-engrossed than her friend, had so- 
marked the indignation of their hostess. 


“Mr. Elphinstone is in town ;” replied Ida; - 


“he hag just been called to the bar, and is con- 
sequently compelled to pass the greater portun 
of tho day at his chambers.” 


“our | 
friend was not intending to infer any doubt of | 
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“Called to the bar!” exclaimed the mar ` 
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shioness; “are you really serious? why, what] Lady Martha followed her friend; and as 

a dreary life you must lead! It must be quite | the door closed behind them, Ida buried her 

a relief to you to receive your friends; and you | faco in the sofi-pillows, and fell into a painful 
ust also be iu a constant state of anxicty; |train of thought. The iron hand had, indced, 

London is such a horrid place for young men, | been gloved: in velvet, but tho grasp was not 
nd those odious clubs render them so terribly | the less deadly. 

ndependent of their homes.” 

. “Mr, Elphinstone has not, Iam happy to say, 

\vineed any disposition to avail himself of his 

dependence ;” was the quict reply. 

“İle would bo very ungrateful had he dono 
io;” remarked Lady Martha, in a concillating 
bne; “with sueh a home, and such a wile, he 
leed scarcely seek for enjoyment elsewhere.” ErrmnsTtoxeE had, as stated by his wife, been 
| “Still,” said the marchioness, sententiously ; | called to the Bar; his chambers were, if not 

I can not understand his voluntecring the | sumptuously, at least comfortably and suffi- 
irudgery of a profession. We all know that | ciently furnished; he had provided himself 
l was poor, but you Mrs. Elphinstone, | with a confidential clerk; laid in a magnifi- 
re an only child, and your father is very | cent stock of stationery; fitted up his book- 
realthy.” ease with the most valuable works of reference 

“ Quite true, madam.” to be obtained for money; secured a gown 

“So you see, my dear—you will excuse the | and wig of unexeeptionable eut and quality, 
berty which I am taking, and remember that | in which, as Ida laughingly declared, he 

am older than you, and have had more ex- | looked like a quasi lord-chancellor; made up 
rience of the world—I consider that you’ his mind to study for at least six hours in the 
ave been ill-advised to indulge him in so silly | day; and, in short, required nothing beyond 
leapricee—for of course he must look to you | the opportunity of putting his legal talents to 
ir advice; at his age and with his habits, he | the test. 

n know nothing of business; and had you| Nothing, therefore, remained to be done; 
duced him to abandon this extraordinary | save, indeed, that he considered it necessary 
a, you might have had him constantly un-| to eurtail the hours of study, in order to 
ir your own eye, which would have been very | secure clients; but he had so many friends, 
isirable. that he entertained little doubt of his success 
“T tell you this advisedly, and I have some |in that respect. Day by day, too, he had 
ight to do so, for although the marquis was ten | reason to believe that all apprehension on the 
jars my senior when I became his wife, I can | subject would be superfluous; but somehow 
‘sure you that Thad many a heartache. It is | or other it constantly happened that the very 
ite ridiculous to suppose that because a man | individuals who assured him of their support, 
i married he undergoes a moral apotheosis; las a matter of course, should they be acei- 
¥, no; the Freneh proverb is a true one: | dently involved in litigation, were sure to be 
‘ne cowl does not make the monk;’ and, until | intimate with Sir Frederick Thesiger, or Sir 
ean reform human nature, men will be | Fitzroy Kelly, and, consequently, felt them- 
in.” selves compelled to place the business in the 

With this sublime climax her ladyship | hands of an old professional friend, while they 
swly rose, selected a magnificent magnolia | could not, equally as a matter of course, take 
fm the bouquet on the center table, which | the liberty of suggesting to men of such emi- 

transferred to her girdle, shook out the | nence the choice cf junior counsel. 
fils of her violet-colored satin, and prepared| For a time Elphinstone listened and be- 
tdepart. lieved; and even amid his disappointment 
| [ shall see you soon and often, I hope, Mrs. | and mortification, endeavored by hard study 
Ibhinstone;” she said; “TI retain a delightful | to render himself worthy of the confidence 
ory of your musical talents. In short, | which would, as he fondly hoped, ere long be 
yh must always be an acquisition; and, as | placed in him, 
yi know, the marquis is one of your most de-| But as month after month went by, and 
vied admirers.” winter succeeded to autumn; as, after a 
[ra ladyship’s kindness is very flatter- Christmas of isolation from all his former 
it};” said Ida, with dignity; “but I regret I friends, he saw himself passing the threshold 
cj not avail myself of it, as we have uo car-/ of anew year, and still fuund himsclf without 
te. I am, however, much gratified that | a brief, the excitement of hope wore off; and, 
s| have honored me with a visit, since you! abandoning his chambers to the care of his 
Wo so good as to feel an interest in my hap- | clerk, who contrived by the aid of the morn- 
Pess, as you must have convinced yourself ing paper and a new novel to get through 
tlt I am perfectly satisfied with my destiny, | the tedious hours of his monotonous existence, 
ut I have no ambition beyond that which my he sauntered down to his club, and even as 
pra has fulfilled, and that I can, without time wore on, accidentally joined a watcr- 
ai misgiving, trust Mr. Elphinstone even at | party to iIainpton Court or Richmond. 
hiclub.” A feeling of false shame prevente] him, 

Ifa, my dear;” sighed her ladyship, as she | however, from communicating to his wife 
8¥pt out of the room; “no doubt you feel | these lapses from professional duty ; he could 
ajyou say: we women are sich confiding | not bear to damp her sangnine anticipations; 
elutures, and you are still certainly very beau- | and since the tide of fashionable visitors had 
ti.” ebbed, she lived so retired a life, that she was 
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62 
never likely to hear of his movements from 
any other lips than his own. 

The spring was a glorious one; the London 
season had just commenced; and one engage- 
ment grew out of another so naturally, that 
Sydney soon ceased to reflect upon the whirl 
of dissipation in which he had involved him- 
self. Careful never to overstay the hour at 
whieh he was aware that his wife would be 
anticipating his return, he looked upon the 
deception which he was practicing as a pious 
fraud. 

Ida was happy in the belief that in the 
absence of active and practical improvement, 
he was spending his time in a eourse of study 
which could not fail ultimately to seeure his 
professional success; while he, on his part, 
i!l-constituted, as we have shown him to be, 
for either mental or moral exertion, easily | 
convinced himself that he had already done 
all that was requisite, until the moment 
should arrive when his powers would beealled 
into action. 

And it was wonderful how well the world 
seconded his opinion; and how many sweet 
smiles and hearty plaudits contributed to con- 
vince him that he was walking in the broad 
path of social duty. 

Mr. Elphinstone waltzed so well, and acted 
eharades so beantifully:—Sydney was such 
an excellent oarsman, and got up a pic-nie so 





admirably—he was married, to be sure, but 
then, he had married a woman older than 
himself, and was consequently more to be 
pitied than blamed, for it was so easy to under- 
stand how matches of that description were 
arranged; so that, after all, it was perfectly 
natural that he should resume his position in 
society, and that his wife should reconeile 
herself to what, under the cireumstanees, was 
inevitable. 

The world, however, in its short-sighted 
egotism, argued too rapidly. With all the 
heedlessness of his age, Elphinstone was, 
indeed, led into a eareer of folly and selfish 
indulgenee, but he nevertheless fondly loved 
his wife; and it was not without much re- | 
morseful feeling that he oceasionally reflected | 
‘on his abuse of her confidence. 

While he was engaged in archery or boat- 
ing, biliards or dancing, the woman who had 
intrusted to him alike her happiness and her 
-existenee, was spending her hours in solitude 
aud ennui, anxiously awaiting his return to a 
home far more humble than that of which 
she should have been the mistress: but, alas! 
Pleasure is a syren whose voice is seldom un- 
heeded by the young—good intentions, as we 
all know, are the ill-impressed mosaics which 





serve to floor a region that must be illimit- 
able, if we consider the amount of paving 
which it absorbs—and thus, day after day, 
Sydney yielded to the spell ; and evening after 
evening he repented of his weakness only to 
siu again, 

He was not happy ; on that point he never 
deceived himself; for while he fluttered and 
flirted through the throng of fashion, he saw 
and felt that Ida, his own loved and loving 
wife, was fairer and dearer than any with 
whom he came in contact; and when he con- 
trasted the lax and frivolous discourse to 
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which he listened at his club with her por 
aud fascinating conversation, he despise 
himself for a weakness to which on the mor 
row he nevertheless again yielded without at 
effort. 

Not even the flushing cheek and averted ey 
of Lady Mary Maitland when they occasionall 
met, disturbed his equanimity; with all hi 
faults, and they were rather the follies of yout 
than actual defects of character, Sydney Elphir 
stone was no coxcomb: aud he consequenti 


| attributed these evidences of emotion to an 
cause rather than the true one. 


In becoming the husband of Ida Trevanio 
he had given himself to her wholly, and 1 
was fully conscious of her claim upon his w 
divided affection. 

Still, he could not but know and feel th. 
his position was a false one: and that, shou 


| Ida one day discover how she had been misk 


by his silence, all confidence must he forev 
at an end between them. He was, howev,, 
aware that their income could by no mea’ 
suffice to their present style of living; for wh’ 
he frittered away the very limited amou 
which was exclusively his own, his wife une 
customed to economy in any shape, and tota’’ 
ignorant of the real value of money, was equa 

expensivo in her own habits, while, with pro! 
satisfaction, she believed that by dispensi 
with a carriage and even a male domestic, a, 
living in a mere cottage, all further retren 
ment was unnecesary. l 

Never indeed, perhaps, were two individu 
more thoroughly sclf-deluded than were `| 
and Mrs. Elphinstone at this precise peri 
She, calmly, and patiently happy in the fi 
confidence that she was more than ever nec 
sary to her husband, who, after long and we: 
hours of monotonous oceupation, could k 
only to her for companionship in her i 
periods of leisure; and he in the equally b:+ 
less conviction that his friends could not Ie 
fail him as they had hitherto done; and ty 
his first brief would at once induct him i? 
all the duties and habits of a man of busine 

And meanwhile all things went on smoothe 
and even, if Ida did occasionally feel that, re, 
paint, and practice as she might, the time we | 
hang heavily upon her hands, she strng¢l 
against the weakness, resolved that Syd? 
should never suspect her of so puerile 
selfish a foly; and thus it was, that she C- 
stantly welcomed him to his home with a brit 
smile and a cheerful voice. 

As her husband’s day, according to ® 
world’s notion of diurnal existence, ended, T 
own began; for Sydney’s society was now 0 
only dissipation and excitement to which 10 
could look forward; while he, on the contri 
anticipated the matrimonial t’te-a-trle wia 
sense of actual enjoyment and repose that aja 
like a precious balm upou his conscious 4d 
worn spirit. 

Not even the necessity of eoneealing 
unusul fatigue under which he might ¢ 
casionally be laboring was entailed upon las 
he was not compelled either to avow or tix- 
plain it, for Ida was so convinced, when 
saw him return to her with a pale cheek 
an exhausted frame, that she possessed 
true word of the enigma, that while an 
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Inot to crush his moral energies by a word of 
pity, or a look of care which would inevitably 
have brought him to her feet, with a full 
avowal upon his lips, she only redoubled her 
‘efforts to restore his cheerfulness and become 
gay herself, as sho remarked tho unfailing 
‘effect of her endeavor. 

There was much that was great in the 
lcharacter of Mrs. Elphinstone, too much, in- 
kide for her own peace, when the powers of 
‘her mind and will wero called into aetion by 
imagined wrong—but which was eminently 
admirable when exerted for tho happiness of 
another. 

Ia those she loved, self was forgotten; there 
‘was no trial too bitter to be Lorne, no saeritice 
too painful te be made, for him in whom she 
pad garnered up her heart, while she felt that 
her affection was returned, freely and fully, as 
Fe had been bestowed, and without stint or 
ümit Thus, even her intervals of mental 
weariness never degenerated into moral suffer- 
ng—she was happy because Sydney toved 
ier: because he was toiling for her: because 
hey were all in all to each other; and when 
“he sometimes reflected bow any invasion on 
ier present solitude might inyolve her in doubts 
ad suspicions, which to her-:jculous nature 

mounted to actual torture, she reproached 
icrself for every regretful thought. 

Thus wore away an entire year: and then 
\ cath came spring, sweet, blossom-scented 
ipring; and already the young leaves might 
be scen swelling and brightening amid the 
elicate tracery of the trees; once more a re- 
urreetion of life and gladness had come upon 
he earth; and even the most worldly-hearted 
xpericnced a sensation of glad relief as they 












eopled eity, where man, and the works of 
lan, seemed to be all in all, and emerged into 
ie bread, pure and sun-Hghted landscape, 
‘here the songs of the birds, the lowing of the 
ttle upon the hills, and the soft murmuring 
f the streams through the pleasant valleys, 
‘ll of a nobler origin, and a wider purpose. 
This was a season of delight to Ida, for once 
ore she could surround herself with flowers, 
d scarcely a week elapsed that she did not 
nd upon her work-table, some brilliant exotic, 
aced there to await her waking by the hand 
her idolized husband; while, day by day, 
1¢ found oceupation for her pencil in the less 
stly blossoms of her own well-tendered 
wer-beds. 
For some months, however, she had enjoyed 
ore of Sydney’s society; there was, as he very 
uthfully declared “ nothing doing,” although 
was probable that they did not both attach 
@€ same meaning to the phrase; then, his 
azambers were dark, gloomy, and deserted, 
ha he felt that he could read and study alike 
ith more profit and with more pleasure under 
same roof, and in the presence of his wife; 
argument of which he reqired no logic to 
nvince his delighted listener. 
Sa the confidential clerk was, officially as 
ell as actually, invested in his government at 
e Temple, with the full privilege of luxu- 
iting peacefully in both news and novels, 
da portion of Mr. Elphinstone’s professional 
rary was transported to the cottage, where 


seaped from the gross vapors of the over-| 
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he actually did spend an honr or two each diay 
in turning over their pages. "Phat he was not 
more nssiduous in his learned labors did not, 
however, exeite one regret in his exulting wife, 
who oeeupied every other iustunt of his time. 

When the sunshine tempted her to walk— 
and, be it known to those who know it not, 
there are some charming walks in that pleas- 
ant neighborhood—he was her constant com- 
panion; and as she hung upon his arm, the first 
bright days of her married life, ere the neces- 
sities of the world had torn him from her side, 
seemed to have come baek upon her, When 
she was oecupied at her embroidery-frame, ho 
watched the movement of her slight and skill- 
ful fingers, and enlivened her task with a mul- 
titude of ludierous maseuline suggestions, over 
which they laughed together as she convinced 
him of their utter impractieability ; when she 
sang, his voice was blended with her own ; and 
when too happy or too indolent to provide her 
own amusement, he read to her from the works 
of some favorite author; or, seated on a eusk- 
ion at her feet, he accompanied on his guitar 
some of the wild romances whieh he liad 
learned in Grenada or Seville. 

Sueh was the life they led; and if indeed 
there were an adder among the roses which 
strewed the path of Ida, it was, for a time at 
least, coiled and hidden beneath the perfumed 
leaves. 


—<— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LETTER. 


“I reAxty think, love,” said Sydney, on one 
oceasion, as they returned home from a saunter 
through some of the quiet lanes in which they 
both delighted; and he spoke so gravely, and 
so much with the air and manner of one who 
has arrived et a very serious decision, that Ida 
involuntarily glanced up at him, marveling 
what was to follow ; “I really think I shall not 
renew my caine i ete at niy elub,” 

“My dear Sydney!” exclaimed his wife; 
“what an extraordinary resolution, What can 
be your reason ?” 

“famso much more happy in your society 
than elsewhere.” 

“ But consider, dearest” 

“I have considered, and I think thet [ am 
right.” 

“But the world will not think so, Sydney,” 
persisted Mrs. Elphinstone, almost azhast; “a 
man without a elnb would be such a solecism 
in soeicty—it would never do for you to lose 
easte just as you ure endeavoring to follow 
your profession,” 

“I am quite aware of that, my dear girl; 
and there can be no doubt that a elub has its 
advantages, but it is so deucedly expensive.” 

“Well then,” said Ida, as though she were 
suggesting something so easily accomplished 
that it required no sceond thought; “we will 
curtail our expenses in some less objectionable 
way; for I eould not endure that you should 
j be subject to such a privation No, no; it 18 
| not to be thought of.. Remember, too, that you 
may occasionally have correspondents to whom 
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you may not consider it desirable to give your | must lose its interest; but shoals of younger 


private address.” 


brothers, the pawus of the play, who are at 


“That is probable enough,” aequieseed her|times indispensable, it is true, but who ean 


husband; “in which ease I shal) refer them to 
my elmmbers.” 

“Depend on it, the scheme is a bad one,” 
insisted Ida, who, habituated to the prejudices 
of the particnlar set to which she belonged, 
could not comprehend that a man could pass 
yespectably through the world unless he eon- 
formed to all its eonventionalities, “If you 
love me, Sydney, say no more about it. Tam 
half angry with you for haying conceived so 
wild an idea. Our discussion, however, re- 
minds me that you have not been near this said 
elub, which has suddenly beeome so odious to 
you, for the last four days; and, who knows? 
there may at this moment be letters await- 
ing you there—grave business letters—giving 
promise of a brief! Suppose my prophecy 
should prove to be a correct one, would you 
quarrel with the poor elub again!” 

“ Probably not, fair tyrant.” È 

“Then I will play the sybil, and predict that 
ìf, in obedience to my behest, you hasten there 
within this very hour to elaim the prize, it 
shall be yours; and until you return I will 
closet myself awhile with Gliick and Beeth- 
oven; and then while away the remainder of 
the time in devising some expedient which shall 
render your late mighty project both unneces- 
sary and impossible.” 

“Tf you are quite determined, dear Ida—” 

“My will is immutable, Mr. Sydney Elphin- 
stone; a thorough woman's‘ will, so thut you 
have no alternative save obedience.” 

“Au revoir, then, love.” 

“ Au revoir et sans adieu. I shall be quite 
anxious to know if I am indeed the sybil thet 
I feel.” 

«—And look!” smiled her husband, admir- 
ingly. 

Ida laughed, waved her hand, and disap- 
peared into the honse. 

By what strange fatality is it that, not eon- 
tent with awaiting our destiny, we are always 
so prone to assist its progress, even in our 
brightest and holiest hours, when we know 
that nny chango may diminish, or even de- 
stroy, our present happiness ? 

Mr. Elphinstone went to his club, and there, 
as his wife had predicted, he found a Ictter 
awaiting him. It contained, however, no legal 
‘matter—no claim on his furensie eloquence— 
but that it was nono the less weleome, was 
evident from the well-pleased smile with which 
he perused it. 

As usual, ho was cordially greeted by his 
numerous friends; for even at that unfashion- 
ablo time of year, when London was still a 
desert, and tho season only ia perspective, there 
are always men either too indolent to abandon 
the ordinary routine of their habits, or too sa- 
gacious to relinquish their club enjoyments, 
when they havo not secured an equivalent in 
the well-appointed country seat of some more 
wealthy friend. 

Few heirs-apparent to an extensive estate, or 
a title, indeed; for they are always secure of 
chango, be they as ficklo or fastidious as they 
may; tho very knights and castles of the social 
chess-board, without which the game of life 


be withdrawn from the board when their 
services cease to be available; travelers newly 
arrived in England, who indulge themselyes 
with a week’s run in town before they settle 
dawn in a hum-drum family-party ìn the coun- 
try; and officers of the household troops, wh 
tour of duty detains them in the dull and: 
dingy city. : 

Sydney’s heart was very light that day; Ida 
had appeared to him to be more lovely and 
more fascinating than ever; he was very pars 
tial to his club, and he had really, as he stated); 
began to feel that it was a luxury too great for 
his means; but the arguments of his wife had 
been forcible enough to silence all his com- 
punctious feelings; she had convinced him that, 
in justice to himself, he must maintain his 
proper position in society; and, long before he 
reached St. James's strect, he bad becomo quiti 
of the same opinion. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of the mos 
complete and quict gratification, that he loung! 
ed away an hour among his gay and idlo asso! 
ciates, skimmed ,over a couple of the daily 
papers, played half a dozen games at billiards. 
read the names of the new novels that wer 
strewn over tho library tables, and, finally 
turned his face homeward. i 

But although it was stiil early when he Iel! 
the club, his arrival at his own honso was les 
punctual than was his ordinary custom; anc 
during the half hour whieh preceded it, Ida ha’ 
built up a very charming little romance upo 
the corner-stone of her own prophecy, oa 
entirely on his prolonged absence. 

Yes—tho letter—singular as such a coin 
dence would unquestionably be—tho lett 
which she had foretold, was in truth awaitir 
him, and he would at last have the opportunit: 
so long and so earnestly desired, of doing justic 
to his own high intellectual powers, and ¢ 
justifying her choice in the eyes of all wh 
might now seck to blame it. 

Sydney, once famous, would no Jonger di 
suade hcr, as ho now did, from seeking a reco” 
ciliation with her father, for fame in his profi 
sion was the sure guarantee of wealth; an 
consequently, he could then have no apprehe! 
sion that he should be aecused of mercenary my 
tives, when sanctioning the overtures of his wi! 

Perhaps Mr. Trevanion, softened by a rene’ 
ed intercourse with his ehild, might eve 
consent to a general amnesty, and include l 
uncle in his forgiveness; and then, indeed, 1° 
felt as though no shadow could again eross h, 
spirit. 

The past was forgotten in this brilliant da 
dream; while even the present—that presel 
which to her was fraught with love and pea 
seemed a mero period of probation, tending 
a still brighter and a happier phase of existent, 

Mrs. Elphinstone lay buried among the eus, 
jons of her dormeuse, her eyes closed, and — 
smile upon her lips, wandering in fancy throu, 
her old haunts, inhabiting her old home, 2 
surrounded by her old associates, when 
length the well-known and welcomo step i 
upon her car, and she started up to receive } 
husband, 
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Forgive mo, Ida—” he commeneed. 

| “ Fərgive you, love] For what?” was the 
aughing rejoinder— ‘for your brief delay ? 
‘low could it be otherwise, when my promised 
letter suddenly involved you in such a whirl of 
pleasaut cecupation i 

“Were you then really aware—” 

“Of course I was, rebellious unbeliever! or 
iow could I have put wings to your heels a few 
iours back by my potent spell ?” 

“Still the letter does not mention your 
knowledge of the arrangement,” said Sydney, 
horoughly mystified 
| The low sweet Jaugh of his wife was her only 
jeply. 

“However,” he pursued, gayly, “you are 
light; the said letter did give me considerable 
secupation, although, with all deference to your 
»pinien, be it said, fair lady, that I found it more 
»ssential than agreeable.” 

“My poor Sydney!” said his wife as she 
pouched his up-turned brow with her lips, “it 
s weary work, I have no doubt, but still—” 
| “You are right, dear Ida, as you ever are; 
til it was my duty tọ undertake the task 
vithout a moenment’s delay, and right glad am I | 
hat I did so, as I flatter myself that I have 
juceeeded to admiration.” 

*Sueceeded, Sydney!” exclaimed his wife, 
naystified in her turn, “ what, already ?” 

“Yes, dear love, so you see that | was wor- 
hy of the ‘winged heels’ I have secured 
le snuggest little box for them; and only 
hink—-” 

“We must be playing a game of cross-pur- 
oses,” interposed Ida, becoming suddenly 
‘rave; 4‘ what were the contents of the letter ?” 
“Whati Is the sybil at fault ?” demanded 
‘Iphinstone; *‘I was actually deluded by your 
napner inte the belief that you knew all about 

However, here it is; read it; and then I 
will tell you how I have fulfilled my appointed 
ission.” 

Ida took the paper from his hand, and 
er frst glance at the superscription sufficed 
o drive the blood from her cheek; the hand- 
kriting was that of a woman; she hastily 
rew the note from its envelop, and as 

tily ran her eye over its contents, which 
ere these :— 









“As I am sure that I may trust to your 
induess in all things, my dear Sydney, I do 
ot hesitate for a moment to request that you 
ill render me an essential service. I find 
hat the utter seelusion of our otherwise com- 
table retreat has produeed a very depress- 
ag effect upon my dear child’s spirits, which 
efleeted itself in some degree on her health, 
had not calculated oa the dreariness of a long 
inter during the previous season of leaves 
id sunshine, and while the near neighborhood 
if fa aceomplished wife and yourself 
rendered us independent of all other society ; 
ut I am compelled to confess that cven at my 
ge, when raio, wind, and snow confined us 
the house, I felt that I had relied too much 
‘pon our home-resources, and exposed my poor | 
dith toa trial which was both severe and | 
ceessary. 
“ What — ask of you is, therefore, that, 
practicable, you will secure fur me a small 


\ 
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iat ladylike residence, consistent at onee with 
my he means duc position in life. 

“Thave unfortunately misluid your address, 
of which I only retain the word ‘Brompton. 
I shall, consequently, direct my letters to your 
elub; and leave you to offer, in my name, my 
very sincere apologies to Mrs. Elphinstone for 
this demand upon your time and energies, 
which I feel sure that she will pardon. 

“My essentials are pure air for my dear 
girl, and a small garden, in which she may 
amnse herself with her flowers, a sight of 
greeu boughs from our windows, and a situa- 





tion which will not involve us in the neces- 
sity of making aequaintance with our neigh- 
‘bors. 

“Now it strikes me that upon all these 
pomts Mrs. Elphinstone must have been as 
imperative as myself; therefore, I may sum up 
all my requiremeuts by requesting you to do 
for me precisely what you have done for her; 
and I need seareely add that if, in your own 
immediate neighborhood, these requisites ean 
be ‘seeured, I shall be doubly gratified, as we 
shall then have the opportunity which we both 
covet, of forming, as I trust, a close and en- 
dearing friendship with your amiable and gifted 
wife. 

“Lose no time, my dear boy, in complying 
with my request, as I am becoming anxious 
about Edith; and, to own the truth, shall not 
be sorry myself to be brought into more im- 
mediate coutaet with the ‘human face divine’ 
than I have been for the last few months. 
Say for us all and every thing that you know 
will be acceptable to Mrs, Elphinstone, and re- 
ceive assurance of the sincere affection of your 
own and your mother’s friend, 

Cragisss MaLcoum.” 


Poor Ida! ITer air-built castle was prostrate, 
and in the void created by its destruction 
uprose a host of bitter anticipations. She 
had been so happy even in the house of her 
enforeed solitude: aud now— 

She still sat silent with the fateful letter in 
her hand, when she was reealled to a more 
vivid sense of her self-inflicted suffering by the 
voice of her husband, who, surprised that she 
made no comment on its contents, suddenly 
discontinued Lis oecupation of removing the 
decayed leaves from the plauts in her jardinière, 
and ¢xclaimed joyously: 

“Is it noteharming, Ida? We only required 
the soecicty of Lady Maleolm and Edith to 
make our home a little Paradise; I may cou- 
fess to you, now, that I reproached myself with 
every hour which, duriug my absence, con- 
demued you to solitude; while, after their 
arrival I shall be able to leave you with a 
lighter heart, well assured that they wiil 
do all in their power to make the time pass 
pleasuntly.” 

“Have TI ever complained, Sydney?” nsked 
his wife, tremulously. 

“ Never, dearest; and there were even mo- 
ments ;” he replied, with a shade of compune- 
tion in his voiee, “when I almost wished that 
you had done so; that you had told ine you 
could not support so wearisome an existence ; 
and that I must be less apparently regardless 
of your happincss.” 
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“T should have seorned myself for such | 
egotism ;” said Mrs. Elphinstone ; “how could | 
I complain, when { knew and felt that you | 
were compelling yourself to a life ungenial to | 
your tastes, in order to secure an existence of 
comfort and tranquillity to me? 

“No, Sydney; you do not understand me 
yet. There ean be no solitude, no weariness 
forme in a home, which I know will a few 
hours hence be gladdened by your presence. | 
The proud conviction that you are ea to 
do justice to yourself, and to fulfill my fondest 
dreams suffices, and ever must suffice, to my 
happiness. Do not rejoice for me, therefore, 
for | have nothing to desire—nothing to wish, 
I have made you my world, and am well con- 
tent to abide ìn it.” 

There was much in the words of Ida eal- | 
culated to inflict a pang upon the heart of her | 
husband, but of that fact she was unconscious ; 
for 2 moment only he replied by a silent earess, 
but seon rallying, he thanked her tenderly for | 
her patience and forbearance; and ever san- | 
guine, declared his conviction that the day was | 
not far distant when he would be enabled to | 
repay her all. 

“Only love me, Sydney ;” she said; “love 
me, and me only, and I ean ask no more.” 

“Are you not my existence?” was his re- 
joinder; “ does the world contain a second Ida?” 

“May it never do so in your eyes;” mur- 
mured his wife. 

“And now let me talk to you of the Mal- 
eolms,” said Sydney, as he repossessed him- 
self of the letter, which his wife still held, 
and replaced it in the envelop; “for despite 
all your gencrous self-abnegation, I can not 
help feeling delighted that since you have 
resolved to shut yourself out altogether from 
the world, you will at least secure the society | 
of two individuals who ean understand and | 
appreciate you. I need scarcely say that 
aiter spending an hour at the club, I hastened | 
to eommenee my undertaking. 

“My first impulse was to hurry home, and | 
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The house will be ready in a fortnight, a 
we have only to break a door through tl 
wall which separates the two gardens, to b 
come like one family, and to defy the prvi 
curiosity of all the gossips of the neighbo 
hood.” 

Ida almost gasped for breath; the realit 
was even worse than she had anticipat 
She was to make a common home with tl 
being whom she dreaded most on earth, an 
that, too, without being able to advance o 
valid objection to the arrangement. i 

The vision of Edith in her pure, fresh lov. 
liness, swam before her eves; she felt fait 
and sick at heart; her first impression ha 
not deceived her; this young, and apparen 
ly guileless girl, was the rock upon whie 
her married happiness was to be ultimate 
wrecked; doubtless, there were scores e 
women eyen more attractive in the worl 
than Edith Malcolm, beautiful as she was, bi 
Mrs. Elphinstone, with bitter ingenuit 
easily convinced herself that in the hauds d 
Edith Malcolm lay her fate. 

Why, were it otherwise, when they h 
parted with every prospect of a rallied 
separation—for Lady Maleolm had express: 
some vague intention of residing for a ye, 
or two on the continent—why had she Py 
pursued to her very threshold by the obje 
of her distrust ? 

Again and again did she ask herself tl 
question, and carefully did she note ey 
word uttered by her husband, on the a 
recurring subject of the speedy arrival 
their.new neighbors; note his undisgui 
exultation at the pleasure expressed by La 
Malcolm at the prospect of so soon rejoiniy 
her friends, for whom she felt so warm a 
sincere a regard, and wateh his perpetu 
visits to the house, and his eagerness to co 
plete the arrangements necessary to secu — 
their comfort. ) 
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Nothing could be more simple, nothi 
more natural, than that Elphinstone slot 


consult you on the subject, but op second | both feel and act as he did, but Ida sawa 
thoughts, I resolved not to do so, lest you! judged every thing through a distorted n 
should volunteer to aceompany me in the; dium; encouraged the morbid feelings agai 
search, a fatigue to which I was unwilling | which, for the sake of her own penee, a) 
that you should be exposed, so like a sober should have struggled, and thenceforwa 
and experienced Benedict, I entered upon | looked with a jaundiced eye upon all tlt 
my task unaided, fecling, that as E had, on a related to Lady Malcolm and her daughter” 
former occasion, been successful, where my 
heart was even mere interested, I should 
scarcely fail to day.” 

“And you again succeeded, if I understand 
you rightly ¢” said Ida, forcing a smile. 

“Beyond my hopes! Only imagine, dear- NEW HOPES. i 
est, that ufter having walked through a score 
of ‘villas, ‘cottages’ ‘lodges, ‘elms, and Ox the day fixed for her arrival, Elpt- 
‘oaks,’ and ‘roserys,’ I had abandoned all! stone was at the station, ready to escort 
thoughts of accomplishing my purpose to- mother’s friend to her new home. Ida it 
day, when I was directed to the adjoining | raised no objection to this arrangement, 7 
grounds, where you may remember my hay- | did she, as he gayly bade her adien, after h- 
lag drawn your attention to an avenue of | ing assured himself that all was in due ort 
acacias just bursting into leaf, and where I | at the cottage to reecive the in-coming t- 
found, in fact, at the termination of the said | ants, sadden his pleasant anticipations 
acacias onc of the very prettiest of all pretty | look or an word of discouragement, altho 
cottages. | she was conscious, as she watched his dep 
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“Nothing could he better, nothing more 
convenient; I liked it both inside and out, 
and in less than ten minutes all was arranged. | 


ure, of a strange feeling of restlessness 
indisposition, for which she could only 
count by supposing that the near appre 
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of the trial to which she had been looking 
forward with dread for the last fortnight, 
had prodneed a painful etfect upon her nerves. 
| Anxious, therefore, to conquer what she 
| considered as a weakness unworthy of her, 
and peculiarly ill-timed at a moment when 
she required the exertion of all her energies, 
| she resolutely abandoned her sofa, shook off 
| the oppression whieh was stealing over her, 
| and endeavored to divert her thoughts by 
| personally superintending the preparations 
which were making in her little household 
| to welcome the expected guests, who were to 
spend their fiyst evening under her roof. 
With her own hands she arranged fresh 
‘flowers in the vases, gave a more graceful 
fall to the soft draperies of the windows, 
and selected from a pile of musie, such com- 
positions as she knew to be peculiar favorites 
i with Miss Malcolm. 
| It wns a species of voluntary martyrdom 
| whieh she thus inflicted upon herself; but 





trne to her dignity as a wife and anxions | 


‘that the home of her husband should be 
| worthy, even in its simplicity, both of him 
and of herself, she resolutely pursued her 
task, until her sense of physical suffering be- 


j came so great, that unable longer to struggle | 


against it, she was compelled to ring for as- 
sistance 

A succession of fainting-fits, alarming from 
| their duration, at length so terrified her two 
attendants that one of them hastened to pro- 
cure professional advice; and ere she was 
jsufficiently restored to consciousness to forbid 
it, she found the solitude of her eottage in- 
vaded by the presence of a stranger. 

“It will be nothing, positively nothing,” 
isaid a low, pleasant voice, as the application 
jof a powerful stimulant aroused her onee 
imore from the torpor into which she had 
| fallen; “come, my dear madam, do me the 
favor to swallow a few drops of this essence; 
aud believe me when I assure you that in an 
hour or two you will be perfectly restored.” 

Ida languidly opened her eyes, and raised 





| herself iuto a sitting posture; she was still | 


too weak to give utterance to a syllable, but 
she felt soothed, and as the larve tears fell 
jslowly on her checks, she slyly averted her 
head to escape the look of involuntary admi- 
Tation which was fixed upon her. 
“Over-excitement, no donbt,” pursued her 
visitor; * but yon must control your feelings, 
my dear young lady, you must, indeed; it is 
absolutely essential that you should do so. 
Gentle exercise, cheerful society, and the new 
interest which existence now ofie:s to you, 
will be your best physicians.” 
i Mrs. Elphinstone glauced at him iaquir- 
ingly. 
| The physician smiled. “Leave me for a 
moment alone with your lady,” he said to the 
maid who still lingered beside her mistress, 
and who instantly withdrew. 

“Tean not be deceived, my dear madam,” 
pursued the old gentleman, as he seated lim- 
self near her, “in believing that I am the har- 
binger of good tidings. You are about to 
f become a mother,” 

Ila sprang to her feet, and pressed her 
hands tightly togcther, while a smile of tri- 
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)umphant happiness lit up her countenance inta 
almost unearthly beauty. In the excess of 
her joy she almost gasped for breath; then, 
after one long guze into the venerable face of 
her companion, she sank upon her knees, and 
Auried her burning brow among the cushions 
of the sofa. 

Dr. Darnell neither spoked nor moved, un- 
til the vehement sobs by which her whole 
frame was convulsed had gradually subsided, 
and then, after having strictly enjoined an 
hour or two of perfect repose, he rose, and 
took his leave. 

As the door elosed behind him, Ida sprang 
from the floor and hurried to her own room, 
where, having carefully locked the door, she 
felt secure from all intrusion. 

She needed to be alone with her new-born 
happiness—to dream of it—to dwell on it— 
Edith Malcolm was forgetten ; she eould think 
only of her ehild—of Sydney’s child—ot the 
sacred tie which was about to bind them a 
thousandfolď more elosely together. 

There was ffo faintness at her heart now; 
her pulses throbbed with an emotion which 
defied alike sickness and sorrow; life was 
all brightness, the future all sunshine; rest! 
how eould she rest? with a fevered cheek and 
a kindling eye, she paced up and down her 
chamber, until at length exhausted nature 
gave way beneath the violence of her excite- 
ment, and, casting herself upon the bed, she 
fell into a deep and dreamless sleed. 

She was still buried in this death-like slum- 
ber when Mr. Elphinstone and his guests ar- 
rived, and great was the alarm excited in the 
whole party by the tidings whieh awaited 
them—an alarm whieh was increased almost 
to an agony in the breast of Sydney, when, 
| on rushing up stairs, he found the door of his 
wife’s chamber shut against him. 

His voice, however, soon aroused Ida, who 
hastened to admit him, with a cheek so bright 
and an eye so radiant that he started back in 
| surprise, 

“They told me that you were ill, my own 
love,” he exclaimed, as he drew her toward 
| him, “ill, very ill, my Ida, Why did they 
tortnre me by such a fable? You are not, 
you can not be ill, Only tell me that—" 

“No, no, Sydney, I nm not ill; ] am quite 
well, and, oh! so happy!” 

“But what mystery is this, dearest? You 
ean not Imagine the torture which I endured 
until I once more saw you beside me.” 

“ Mystery !” echoed Ida, with a bright blush, 
/as she pillowed her cheek upon his shoulder; 
“oh, there is no mystery; I have been weak, 
very weak, sinee you lett me, and played the 
woman, I believe, sufficiently tu faint and ter- 
rify our ignorant Abigail; but l have slept 
since then, and, as you see, am perfectly re- 
| covered. But we must not forget our guests; 
return to them nt once, dear Sydney, while I 
gather up my disheveled hair, and make my- 
self presentable.” 

“JTda, you can not deecives me,” said Syd- 
ney, uncusily; “you are feverish and ex- 
| cited.” 

“It is nothing,” was the langhing reply; 
“1 have had a dream, which [ may perhnyps 
‘eonfide tu you hereutter if you obey mie now.” 








| 
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\« A dream—” murmured her husband, still | 
only half-convineed; “and you will not tell|to his elub; and at long intervals, he even 
me the true meaning of your evident emo- | extended his walk to the Temple, in the vague 


tion?” 


“Not now, not now; remember that ‘you | strange foot had passed the threshold of his 


| 


are about, for the first time since our mar- 
riage, to play the host in your own house: 


you owe yourself to your friends; go, and ac- | was, there were momeuts when he felt sick at 
quaint yourself with your new duties, aud I heart, and began to ask himself how all this 


will join you within an instant.” 
Elphinstone reluctantly obeyed, and his 


agitated account of his brief interview with | made his appearance in his eld haunts, he was 
his wife by no means prepared Lady Malcolm, (overwhelmed with invitations, but he no 


who during his absence had questioned the 
attendant on the subject of her mistress’s in- 
disposition, for the bright and radiant ap- 
pearance of Ida, who shorda afterward en- 
tered the room with a glad smile and an 
elastic step, to offer at once her apology and 
her welcome. 

If Lady Maleolm had oceasionally thought 
the manner of Mrs, Elphinstone uncertain and 
capricious, she ecrtainly found no cause to do 
so on the present occasion. ‘Nothing could 
exeecd the courteous urbauity of the young 
hostess, who did the honors of her house with 
a frank and cordial kindness which at once dif- 
fused its charm over the whole party; and ere 
Jong the conversation beeame as gay and ani- 
mated as though no heart in that little cirele 
had ever known care or doubt. 

From that time the health of Mrs. Elphin- 
stone became so delicate that she was seldom 
able to leave the house; but it is nevertheless 
certain that, had she been less ingenious iu self- 
tormenting, this would have been one of the 
happiest periods of her life. 

The devotion of her exulting husband, who 
watched every look and anticipated every 
wish; the gentle and unwearied kindness of 
Lady Malcolm, who was her eonstant eom- 
panion ; and the pretty playfulness of Edith, 
who came and went in the sick-room like a 
sunbeam, brightening and gladdening all around 
her, were well calculated to divest even indis- 
position of its dreariness. 

But the very charm shed over the party by 
the presence of the fair girl, who was never 
weary of ministering to her comfort, was a per- 
petual source of wretchedness to Ida, as with 
closed eyes she lay upon the sofa, contrasting 
in her own mind the buoyant graces of Edith, 
her unimpaired health, and elastie spirits, with 
her own faded beauty, and depressed energies. 

The two small households had, indeed, as 
Sydney had anticipated, beeome like one 
family ; and while his wife was too languid 
for any exertion beyond skimming over a few 

ages of some fuvorite book, or listening, while 
Lady Malcolm relieved her of even that slight 
fatigue, Edith assisted Elphinstone to tend her 
flowers, feed her birds, and perform all those 


eful little duties in which she bad herse!f| eyes, as she witnessed the 


itherto taken delight. 

Every hour in the day they were together, 
generally engaged in the eame pursuit, and 
evidently intefested in the same objects 
They played, sang, and drew together; and 
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Occasionally, Elphinstone would stroll down | 


hope of hearing from his elerk that some 


chambers ; but no; every new visit was only a 
new disappointment ; and even sanguine as he 


must end! 
Town was filling rapidly, and whenever he 


longer suffered himself to be seduced into dig. 
sipation P 
Since the arrival of Lady Malcolm and ber 
daughter, he had never passed a weary hour, 
and he consequently resisted the importunities 
of his friends without an eifort, quite satisfied 
in his own mind that it was the present situa- 
tion of Ida which had invested his home with 
a new ebarm. 
As time passed, a fresh trial awaited Mrs. 
Elphinstone, to which she submitted in silence, | 
anxious to eonceal from the observant eyes of) 
Lady Malcolm the weakness which, painful as’ 
it was to endure, would, as she was well aware, 
appear not only ridiculous but even offensive) 
in the eyes of others. 
During one of his daily visits, Dr. Darnell—! 
for Sydney had at ouce declared constant at- 
tendanee upon his wife to be essential—was 
struck by an appearance of languor in the voico 
and movements of Edith which was foreign to 
her usual habit ; and after having watched her 
attentively for a few secunds, he said, in a tone; 
of gentle decision: i 
“JT ean not afford, young lady, to have two | 
ent i ` 







patients in one house, and, therefore, I La to 
request that you will take more exercise. Ye 
are youug and active, but in order to 
by your energies, you must develop th 
You are here in execlleut air, ] admit; 
you must not always breathe the same ate 
phere. You must walk, ehange the scvx 
lay in a stock of new ideas, for the mì 
quires employment as well as the body. Harve 
you been to the Exhibition yet? No! we 
then, go to-morrow ; it is well worth a visit 
and as you are an artist yourself, you caz 
fail to pass an hour or two delishttully. 
“Here is Mr. Elphinstone, an idle m 
whom his wife will be glad to be rid ne 
then; you could not have a better escort 
low my preseription, and I shall 
cheeks a fitte brighter when we 
Sydney was enchanted by the 
and eagerly offered his services, wi 
fraukly accepted by Lady Maleol 
upon the sou of her friend as 
while Ida drove back the tears e 
tification and anno wh 


EL. 


the rest of the party, 
that should Mra E 





although Ida was present, still it was with a | sician 


nang that she saw them “thus engaged, 
dependent 


t . their mutual enjoyment was in- |S 
, of herself. - ie 
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moderate exereise and mental occupation, led 
Lady Malcolm to overlook the possibility that 
Mrs. Elphinstone might bo less gratified by 
the arrangement than herself; and as Ida carc- 
_ fally abstained from all expostulation, no sus- 

icion of the truth ever intruded itself upon 
~ mind, j 

At length the event so anxiously anticipated 
by all took place, and Elphinstone, to his un- 
nieasured delight, found himself the father of 
a noble boy; while even Ida herself, victim as 
she was of a diseased imagination, felt for a 
time alike prond and happy. 

“Would,” she murmured to Lady Malcolm, 
| who sat beside her bed; “would that my 
father could see this precious babe. He would 
| take me to his heart again; and I am sure he 

would; for I now feel what it is to be a pa- 
rent,” 

“Do not despair,” was the whispered reply ; 
“rely ou it that, estranged as Mr. Trevanion 
may seem to be, he is not ignorant of any 
thing which affects your welfare or happiness: 
and, therefore, like yourself, I look forward 
with a hope that this dear boy will prove a 

new and lasting bond between you.” 
| As Mrs. Elphinstone shortly afterward sank 
into a deep and refreshing sleep, Lady Mal- 
colm sat for a time in earnest thought; and 
| then, relinquishing her post to the siek-nurse, 
hastened home, and rapidly wrote and sealed a 
letter, which she at onee dispatched to the 
post-offiee by a servant. 

Admitted as she had now been for a éonsid- 
erable time into the intimacy of Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s family, and fully acquainted as she was 
with the extent of his resources, Lady Mal- 
colm had felt many misgivings as she noted the 
slight value which was attached to money by 
„either himself or his wife, and their total ignor- 

ance of its real capabilities. 

More than once she had becn on the point 
of hinting her app'ehensions to Sydney, but 
the subject was ove of so deticate a nature, that 
despite her better judgment, she had shrunk 
from the task. Now, howcver, she believed 
that she had discovered a method of assisting 
the young couple without wounding their pride ; 
for she felt that, let Mr. Trevanion resent his 
daughter’s marriage as relentlessly as he might, 
still he coul:! not be insensible to the gratifica- 
tion of learning that he had a grandson, or 
sufficiently regardless of his own dignity to 
uffer the child to be reared in obseurity and 


























indig ence, 
_ Nor did she deceive herself; for although he 
in due time acknowledged her communieation 
coldly and kaef without comment of any 
kind, many days did not elapse before a packet 
was delivered to Mrs. Elphinstone, directed 
ia a business-like hand with which she was 
te unacquainted, and containing a bank- 
for a thousand pounds, Great was 
ment, both of Sydney and his wife, 
s were their conjectures; while a 
tification lessened the happiness 
rift at such a moment could not 
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Nevertheless, however, the mystery was a 
painful one; aud when Lady Malcolm, anxious 
to soothe their irritated feelings, ventured to 
suggest that it was in all probability a present 
fom Mr. Trevanion to his future heir, Ida 
eagerly embrneed the idea, and began onco 
more to dream of pardon and reconeiliation. 

Her recovery was rapid. Never weary of 
watehing over her infant, she sat with him for 
hours upon her knees; while Sydney, as much 
engrossed as herself by his new happiness, 
appeared to have lost all interest in existenee, 
save that which centered in his wife and child. 
Sometimes, although reluctantly, the young 
mother would resign her precious charge for 
a time to Lady Malcolm; but when Edith 
would occasionally plead for the same privi- 
lege, Ida, gently, but firmly, declined to place 
him in her arms, alleging as her excuse that 
she was too timid to trust him to any one who 
was not accustomed to children. 

It was her first revenge, and she had not 
strength of mind to forego it. 

Sydney was, as we have said, wholly en- 
grossed for a time by his little son, but it is 
not in the nature of any man, however kind 
and affectionate, to emnlate the persevering 
love and devotion of a mother. As time wore 
on, therefore his old tastes and habits resumed 
their sway, and he no longer spent hours be- 
side the little cot, in which, nestled amid lace 
and cambric, lay the tiny object of so many 
eares and hopes. 

While Ida was still fully oceupied in regis- 


tering every look and movement of the babe, 


Sydney had resumed his walks, his music, and 


his gardening; and in all these pursuits Edith 


was, as formerly, his companion; noy was it 
long ere Mrs. Elphinstone, even amid her pre- 
oeeupation, had fully sueceeded in convincing 
herself that her co-operation in their several 
employments, was requested rather asa matter 
of courtesy than of choice; never suspecting, 
how often her husband felt jealous of the ab- 
sorbing affection for her child, which appeared 
to have weaned her heart from him. 

Poor Edith! she was so childlike and so in- 
nocent that no thought of evil ever paled the 
reses on her check, or palsied her young heart. 
She loved Mrs. Elphinstone sincerely, and ad- 
mired her with the fervor which only youth 
ean fecl. Little did she imagine that to the 
object of her regard she was herself a sonree 
of bitter and perpetual suspicion; little did 
she imagine that the mind which she believed 
to be so lofty had degraded itself by the ad- 
mission of one impure idea, and that her image 
was interwoven with it. 

So true it is that even those with whom we 
are most intimately conneeted never know us 
as we renlly are; to them we are what we de- 
sire to seem; into our inner life they can not 
penetrate, and thus socicty is, in point af fact, 
a clever masquerade, in which the ablest actors 
play the highest parts, and wear their motley 
the most gracefully. 

Now and then tho pressure of cirenmstance 
may rend away a portion of the drapery from 
each and all, but still mneh remains eoneenled, 
until the game of life is played out, and goes 
down even to the grave at ouce undetected and 
unsuspected, 
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COAPTER Awa. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


THE grace and beauty of Mrs. Elphinstone, 
the manly bearing of her husband, and the re- 
finement of every thing about them, had singu- 
larly excited the interest of Dr. Darnell, who 
was well able to appreciate such qualitics in 
those with whom he came into contact. 
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vanity, which sought to cheat itself by a 
sophism, and to make words stand proxy for 
ideas, was to him as hateful as a vice; and it 
was precisely this absence of all stage-cffect in 
the language and bearing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elphinstone, which had attracted him. 
Unfortunately, however, the proffered friend- 
ship of the estimable and somewhat ecccntric 
physician, involved, as a natural consequence, 
the acquaintanceship of his wife. who, aithough 
a well-meaning woman, was extremely weak, 


That their pecuniary resources were by no) and like all weak people, fancied herself moro 


means equivalent to their pretension she at once 
discovered, although no inference to that effect 
had ever escaped from cither; and that some 
mystery was connected with the little house- 
hold he felt satisfied, while, at the same time 
the intimacy which existed between the Elphin- 
stones and the somewhat stately Lady Malcolm, 
together with the presence of her young 
daughter, sufficed to convince him that it could 
not be one of a discreditable nature. 

Thus, there was a certain romance flung over 
his new friends which tended to heighten 
rather than to diminish the feeling of affection- 
ate regard that he soon experienced for them, 
and which led him ultimately to express an 


anxious hope that their accidental acquaintance | 


might be suffered to grow into friendship. 
“I am no longer a young man, my dear 
madam,” he said, affectionately, taking the hand 


of lda; “but my heart has not run so rapid a | 


race as time; it can still sympathize in the hap- 
piness of others, and exult in sharing it. As I 
can no longer keep you as a patient, I am 
anxious to retain you asa friend; I will, indeed, 
be frank enough to confess to you without dis- 
guise that I can not coldly look forward to the 
loss of your socicty just as I have learned to 
value it.” 

“You have only anticipated my own inten- 
tion, my good friend,” was the cordial reply of 
Mrs. Elphinstone; ‘for, believe me, when I as- 
sure you that I am far from insensible to the 
charm of your conversation, or to the peculiar 
benefit which constant intimacy with a person 
of your character and principles can not fail to 
confer on so young and inexperienced an indi- 
vidual as my husband, who, with the warmest 
heart, and the noblest nature upon earth, is 
ill calculated to wrestle with the world single- 
handed.” : 

“So be it, then, my dear lady; from this hour 
we sink the physician in the friend,” said the 
doctor, heartily ; ‘‘and I trust that neither party 
will evcr have cause to repent the compact.” 

And Ida judged rightly, when she declared 
that the friendship of Dr. Darnell must prove 
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valuable to Sydney, for Dr. Darnell was no. 


common character. Possessed of admirable 
taste, and good practical common sense, he had 
scen cnough of the folly and frippery of fashion- 
able life to estimate it at its true value, and 
had sufficient moral courage to avow that he 
could and did relish the charm of unaffected 
simplicity, alike in speech and principle. 
Talking for effect, was his aversion, nor did 
he even endeavor to conceal his contempt of 
the talker; while he joined cordially, and 
genially in the pleasant, unstudied, home- 
breathing gossipry which is, after all, the great 
charm of tho social fireside. The puerile 


clear-sighted and judicious than every one 
about her. 

Iler pretty person, and still more, pcrhaps, 
her modest fortune, had proved irresistible to 
the young doctor, at a period when he was 
striving to establish himself in his profession ; 
and thus two persons, as widely sundcred as 
the poles, both in taste and intellect, had been 
united in a life-long tie which it was idle to 
lament when, in after-years, both discovered 
their mistake. 

Dr. Darnell, frequent as his visits had been 
to the cottage of the Elphinstouos, had dis- 
covered nothing there but what, to a mind 
constituted hike his own, was genial and charm- 
ing; but it was far otherwise with his lady, 
who was never happy save when she was pecr- 
ing below the surface of things, and detecting 
some hidden rock beneath the apparently placid 
waves, 

Heghusband had forwarned her that although 
evidently persons of high-breeding and elegant 
habits, Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone, were appar- 
ently far from affluent, and strictly cautioned 
her to avoid all reference to the fact; nor did 
she fail to give a promise to that effect, even 
while she exalted in the consciousness that, on 
this one point, at least, there could be no rivalry 
between them. 

A greater contrast to the calm and gentlo 
Lady Malcolm could scarcely have presented 
itself in the drawing-room of Ida, than the 
little, fussy, gayly-attired wife of the staid mid- 
dle-aged doctor. If there were one fact. which 
more than every other, Mrs. Darnell had been 
unable to comprehend, it was the ravages pro- 
duced by time, upon her once blooming face 


and graceful figure; and thus, in her fiftieth | 


year, she assumed the dress, and aped tho 
mauner of fifteen. 

Too thoroughly sclf-possessed to be absolutely 
vulgar, her little affectations were simply ridicu- 
lous; and Ida scarecly knew whither to bo 
amused or annoyed by the absurdities of her 
new acquaintance. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Darnell was perfectly in her 
element, as she watched with a keen eve every 
member of tho little party; caressed the baky 
with voluble comments on his extraordinary 
loveliness, congratulated Lady Maleolm on the 
acquisition of Acacia Lodge, and examined 
with all the assumed gusto of an artist, the 
sketch upon which Edith was engaged, and 
which chanced to be the one with Mrs. Elphin- 
stone's figure in the foreground. 

“Well! this is really very nice,” she ex 
claimed, patronizingly ; “ very niee, indeed. 
You have a charming talent. I absolutely 
do not think that I ever saw a more graceful 
figure.” 


ee 
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“Tt is, indeed, admirably executed,” said 
Edith; “but I regret to be compelled to eon- 
fess,” she added, ingennously, “that my little 
sketeh is indebted to Mr. Elphinstone for its 
greatest ornament. The seene is one dear to 
us all, and the portrait is, as you have prob- 
ably diseovered, that of his wife.” 

“Of course, it is; no onecould mistake it 
for a moment,” acquiesced the visitor; “and 
how very delightful it must be for you, Miss 
Malcolm, to have so skillful an assistant in 
your studies.” 
` The remark was eommon-place enough, but 
the glanee turned upon Ida as the words were 
uttered was infinitely more significant; an 
expression of blendid pity and surprise could 
be read for an instant in the keen eyes whieh 
were riveted upon her, and beneath which 
her own fell, while she felt the warm blood 
rush to her cheek and brow. 

By that one look, Mrs. Darnell had justified 
Ida to her own conscience. She did not 
panse to reflect upon the impertinence, should 
she indeed have read the glance aright, of 
such an Inference on the part of a perfect 
stranger; she did not dwell on the ill-breed- 
ing, or, still worse, on the ill-feeling, which 
could have prompted a suspicion of evil where 
all was apparently frank and simple; she 
forgot, as by magic, the wonder and almost 
disgust with which she had regarded the lady 
half an hour previously; she only felt that 
her secret had been read, and that one in- 
dividual, at least, could sympathize in her 
suffering. 

From that moment Mrs. Darnell became in 
her eyes invested with an interest whieh pro- 
duced an immediate effect upon her whole 
manner; her flippant nothings were rewarded 
by a smile; her offers of friendship were gra- 
ciously acknowledged; and when she at 
length rose to take her leave, she was warmly 
pressed to repeat her visit. 

As Sydney eonducted the lady to her car- 
riage, Lady Malcolm looked up quietly from 
her knitting, and asked, demurely : 

“Wel, my dear, what do you think of 
your new acquaintance?” 

As her mother spoke, Edith also glaneed 
toward Mrs. Elphinstone, while a smile, re- 
quiring only one word of eneouragement, 
twinkled in her eye and quivered about her 
lips, but it faded beneath a look of astonish- 
ment, as Ida ealmly answered: 

“I think her both pretty and pleasant.” 

The surprise of Lady Malcolm equaled that 
of her daughter. That Mrs, Elphinstone, who 
she well knew to be even hyper-fastidious in 
her tastes, should not only tolerate, but ac- 
tually profess to admire a woman so eonspicu- 
ously deficient in all the attributes of high 
breeding, was an enigma which she felt her- 
self unable to solve. 

“ Pretty, perhaps,” she said; “yes, un- 
doubtedly she must have been pretty—once; 
but pleasant, my dear! Can you really think 
her pleasant?” 

“Very pleasant,” persisted Ida; “and I 
am, moreover, convinced that she is sincere 
and warm-hearted.” 

“Upon that point I must defer my judg- 
ment,” said Lady Malcolm; “and, as she has 
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promised me the honor of a visit in my turn, 
I shall be delighted to have the opportunity 
of doing her justice.” 

“Iam so sick of the empty eonventional- 
ities of the world,” was the rejoinder of 1}¢a, 
“that it is really refreshing to me to meet 
with a person so thoroughly unsophisticated 
as Mrs. Darnell. In the artificial state of 
society in the present day it is ditheult to dis- 
tinguish friends from foes, or a seeming kind- 
ness from a seeret wrong.” 

“Come, come, you must not encourage such 
gloomy ideas,” said Lady Maleolm; “take a 
faney to this fussy little dame if you will, for 
it will serve to amuse you, but do not on that 
aecount misjudge the rest of the world.” 

Ida smiled somewhat bitterly, and rang for 
her baby. 

Meanwhile, the unsophisticated wife of the 
worthy physician was rolling toward home in 
her well-appointed chariot, a self-gratulatory 
light gleaming in her restless eyes. 

“So, so,” she mentally exclaimel, “the 
poor doctor has then, with all his boasted 
penetration, frequented these people for 
months, and never suspected the truth. Good, 
easy man! So this, then, is the earthly para- 
dise that he tanght me to expeet. Paradise, 
indeed—a new Eden with a new serpent; 
but its fangs shall be drawn, if it depends on 
me, Infamous! So beautiful as she is, that 
her worthless husband should be flirting— 
and, for what I know to the eontrary, perhaps 
even intriguing—with that demure-looking 
girl, before her face; and the mother sitting 


by, too, looking as ealm and as stately as if , 


she were not giving her countenance to such 
an enormity! 

“And they flatter themselves that the poor 
injured wife does not suspeet the truth—does 
not see the looks whieh pass between them, 
nor how perfectly they understand eaeh other. 
But they are deceived; she does more than 
suspeet; she knows it, or why should she 
have shrunk when our eyes met, and then 
suddenly become so friendly in her manner ? 

“There is no mystery there, at least; she 
saw that I had discovered the truth, and that 
I felt for her, whieh no one else does. 

“ Poor thing! Poor thing! well, my duty 
is plain; I will not leave a stone unturned to 
serve her; and I know that it will ease her 
poor breaking heart to pour out all her grief 


tome. I will call on her again in a day or 
two. Ishall be so delighted to give her com- 


fort.” 

And fully satisfied with herself and her own 
good intentions, Mrs. Darnell proceeded to pay 
another visit. 


— 


CHAPTER #5 S111 
HOPES AND FEARS. 


“J HAVE brought you some visitors, Mrs. 
Klphinstone ;” said Lady Malcolm one morn- 
ing, as she entered the drawing-room of Ida un- 
announced; “and most welcome ones, I feel 
convinced.” 

The young mother, who had becn bending 


| 
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over the couch upon which her boy lay asleep, 
looked up in surprise; but before she could re- 
ply, her eve met that of Sir Jasper Trevanion, 
who at that instant passed the threshold of the 
apartment. 

“Sir Jasper Trevanion 1” she exclaimed, as 
Sie sprang forward to meet him; ‘‘this is in- 
deel an unexpected pleasure—and my cousin 
too!” she added, as she extended her disen- 
gaged hand to his son, by whom he was closely 
followed. 

“You will forgive us this intrusion, I know ;” 
said the baronet, as he led his niece back to 
her seat; ‘‘ when I tell you that since our first 
and only meeting, I have vainly endeavored to 
ascertain your place of residence; which we at 
last learned to-day from Lady Malcolm.” 

«I was not aware that you were known to 
each other;’’ said Ida. 

““Oh, we are old and tried friends ;” was the 
reply; ‘but we will talk of that another time. 
And now tell me, my dear niece, are you well ! 
are you happy?” 

Ida pointed with an exulting smile to her 
sleeping child. 

“T am answered ;” said Sir Jasper; “he is 
indeed all that a mother’s heart can wish. Look 
at him, Hubert, is he not worthy of the Tre- 
vanion blood ?” 

“JJubert!” exclaimed Ida, with a kindling 
eye; ‘‘is it possible, my dear sir, that your son 
bears the name of my father?” 

“Tt is an old family name ;” said the baronet, 
more coldly than he had yet spoken; ‘we 
have been Huberts and Jaspers from time 
immemorial, and I was too thorough a Tre- 
vanion not to respect the prejudices of my an- 
cestors.” 

There was a painful pause, for Mrs. Elphin- 
stone too readily understood the full meaning 
of the words to which she had just listened ; 
but eager to diminish their effect, the turned 
with forced gayety toward her cousin, saying re- 
proachfully, “and you Mr, Trevanion, have you 
not, also, a word of praise for my little nurs- 
ling?” 

As she asked the question, she for the first 
time looked steadily into the face of the young 
-man, and was startled by the change which she 
perceived in his appearance. 

Jie was still superbly handsome, but a 
eettled flush, too deep and too brilliant for 
health, gave a fevered expression to his coun- 
tenanee, which was heightened by the unna- 
tural brightness of his eyes, 

A pang smote upon the heart of Ida as she 
met the radiant smile with whieh he replied to 
her inquiry; and she involuntarily glanced 
from him to his father. No symptom of alarm 
or uneasiness could, however, be detected in 
the look or manner of the baronet. It was evi- 
dent that if her terrible surmise were a correct 
one, it had as yet never awakened one sus- 
picion in his mind, 

“You must forgive me, my dear niece ;” said 
Sir Jasper, after having suffered his eye to 
wander over the well arranged but still modest 
apartment; “if I appear more unreasonable 
than my relationship may seem to warrant. 
You have a pretty home, and the hand of taste 
is visible in all its arrangements; but still I 
can not help thinking that it is not precisely 
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the home suited to my niece. Tell me truly; 
have you no wish which it may be in my power 
to gratify ?” 

‘None ;” replied Ida, in a tone whieh she 
strove to render calm, but which still betrayed 
a shade of bitterness; “I am already, perhaps, 
more fortunate than a discarded daughter had 
any right to expect. I am quite satisfied with 
my destiny.” 

“Yet you had every reason to antici- 
pate—” 

“ Pardon me if I request of you not to 
speculate on the past: I made my own future, 
and I look forward to it without one misgiv- 
ing.” 

“You are right, quite right; I am rebuked 
for my worldliness—the philosophy of the 
heart is the only true one. And who are to be 
sponsors of this noble boy?” pursued the 
baronet, as the child awoke, and laughed in 
the face of his mother. “If not too late, I 
should be delighted to offer my own services.” 

Tears filled the eyes of Mrs. Elphinstone, but 
they were tears of joy, as she replied; “Then, 
indeed, will one of my most earnest desires be 
fulfilled; of the other I have, unfortunately, no | 
hopes,” 

“Well, well;” said Sir Jasper, cheerfully 
“thus much at least is arranged, and I assure 
you that I shall be sincerely proud of my god- 
son.” 

“ A thousand thanks!” exclaimed Ida; “ohl 
you know not of what a heavy load you have 
relieved my heart.” 

“ And I#’—asked Mr. Trevanion, one of 
whose fingers was clasped in the plump little 
palm of the infant; “may I venture to present 
myself as the substitute of the favored indivis 
dual who has excited the implied regrets of 
my fair cousin?” 

Ida extended her hand to him in silence; 
her heart was too full for words. 

“An excellent arrangement ;” said Sir Jas- 
per; “and one which induces mc to waive 
one of my rights in favor of my son, my dear 
niece. I was about to make it a point that you 
should give my name to your boy; but we will 
call him Hubert—for many reasons it nay, pers 
heaps, be desirable.” 

‘Nothing could be better;” observed Lady 
Malcolm; ‘and as this little cherub is to be 
my godson also, we can at once decide that 
henceforth he is to be known as Sydney 
Ilubert Elphinstone.” 

“ Wubert Sydney ;” 
but decided voice. 

“Right, right ;” smiled the baronet, evi 
dently much gratified; “and the next time, 
wo. will have Sydney Jasper, will we not, 
Master Hubert? Sce the young rogue, how 
heartily he enters into the conspiracy against 
his younger brother. By Jove, madam, he is 
already a Trevanion from head to heel.” 

It had been long, very long, since Ida had 
felt so intensely happy. The consciousness of 
isolation which had pressed so painfully upou 
her since she had become a voluntary exile 
from her father’s house seomed suddenly Te- 
moved, and she forgot that her uncle and his 
son were in reality strangers, while remember- 
ing that they wero the only relatives who still 
acknowledged her claim. 


said his mother, in a low 
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In that hour ske had only one regret, and 
that was induced by the absence of her hus- 
band, who had unfortunately yiclded to the re- 
quest of Dr. Darnell that he would accompany 
him several miles into the country, where he 
had been called to a patient; and who thus 
missed a meeting which his wifo ardently de- 
sired should have taken place. 

As Sir Jasper Trevanion was anxious to 


leave town within a few hours, the visit was | 


nocessarily a brief one, but it left a checring 
impression on the mind and spirits of Ida; 
who, after the departure of the gentlemen, in- 
quired with natural curiosity of Lady Malcolm, 
why sho had hitherto made a mystery of her 
friendship with her uncle's family. ` 

“J will tell you;” was tho frank reply: 
“the General and Sir Jasper were college-com- 
panions, and, in after-life, firm friends. Such 


friends, indeed, that it was proposed between | 


them, in the event of the arrangement becom- 
ing possible, that an union should take place 
between their children. Sir Archibald had 
more than once mentioned the subject to me, 
but it was one which I did not encourage, as, 
in my secret heart, I had at that period, dif- 
ferent views for Edith; and as it was a point 
upon which he did not insist, I considered my- 
self, after his death, exonerated from the ful- 
fillment of a promise which I confess that I 
regarded merely as the caprice of two young 
men who had expressed an idle wish, rather 
than entered into a serious compact. 

“Some time ago, however, my own reasons 
avainst the proposed marriage were removed 
by cireumstances, and consequently, when Sir 
Jasper, disregarding the decline of our fortunes, 
recently wrote with a generosity which I could | 
not fail to appreciate, to suggest that our chil- 
dren should meet, and that we should thus 
enable ourselves to judge whether the proposed 
union would tend to their mutual happiness, 
Í assented at once.” 

“And what has been the result ?” asked Ida, 
thoughtfully. 

“Tt is, ag yet, impossible to say. They have ' 
met but three times; still I can not but think 
that a young and disengaged heart must do 
justice to the attractive qualities of Hubert 
Trevanion; while, with the partial affection of 
a mother, I am equally inclined to believe that 
Edith. on her side, is well calculated to inspire 
a sincere and lasting attachment.” 

“This is all very strange;” said Mrs. El- 
phinstone, moediły ; “nor, I confess, can I yct | 
comprehend why, when aware of my conncc- 
tion with the Trevanions, you should have | 
maintained so extraordinary a silence regard- | 
ing this contemplated marriage.” 

“ And yet Ido not think that on reflection | 
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| with a young lady, who, however beautiful and 
| fascinating, is, as you yourself havo assured me, 
‘ahnost without fortune ?” 

‘“‘Lady Trevanion, my dear;” said her com- 
‘panion; ‘‘has now been dead upward of a 
year. Sho was indisposed at the period of 
your marriage; and from that illness she never 
rallied. The retirement in which you have. 
subsequently lived could alone have kept you 
in ignorance of the event.” 

“This is iudeed a day of revelations)” ex- 
claimed Ida; “and now that you are kind 
enough to enlighten me upon so many points 
connected with my own family, I may pephaps 
be forgiven if I inquire the reason of your 
original reluctance to bestow the hand of your 
daughter upon my cousin.” 

“I had wished her to marry elsewhere :” 
repeated Lady Malcolm, gravely, but without 
hesitation. 

“Did you then alter your opinion of the per- 
son for whom you designed her?” 

“ By no means.” 

“This is more enigmatica] than all the rest.” 

“The resolution of the enigma is simple, my 
dear Mrs. Elphinstone, the gentleman in ques- 
tion selected another wife.” 

SEA 

There was silence for a moment, a gloom had 
gathered upon the brow of Lady Malcolm, who 
was evidently buried in deep and painful 
thought ; while the life-blood of Ida had sprung 
from her heart to her cheek, and burned there 
live a lava-flood. 

Sydney, then, was the husband that she had 
coveted for her daughter! Sydney was the 








| idol at whose shrine Edith was to have wor- 


shiped 

“Tt is to be hoped,” she said at length, with 
an ambiguous smile, ‘that the happy individual 
to whom you allude will have no reason to re- 
pent his precipitation.” 

“I fervently trust that he never may!” was 
tho half-unconscious reply. 

“ Perhaps had he known your flattering in- 
tentions in his favor—” 

‘He never even gucssed—he never will guess 
——the visions of a mother’s heart,” interposed 
Lady Malcolm; “I have reason to believe that 
he is happy—very happy—and in that convic- 
tion I forgot. my own disappointment.” 

“ And Edith?” l 

“ Edith knows nothing whatever of the cir- 
cumstance, ” 

“That, at least, is fortunate; but the gentle- 
man himself ?” 

“Ts in equal ignorance.” 

“And the unfortunate woman who has so 
unconsciously traversed your projects ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Elphinstone!” exclaimed her 





you will consider my reserve as singular. A | companion ; t how do you imagine that she, of 
thousand circumstances might have occurred to all persons upon earth, could ever have fathom- 
render the union undesirable, or even impossi- ed the seercts of my heart? A perfect stranger, 
ble; in which case, delicacy demanded silence whose very name was unknown to me before 
on both sides; a feeling in which Sir Jasper, her marriage.” i 
and I alike concurred.” There is more romanco in the world than 

“Tam obliged to admit the truth of your woe are willing to believe,” said Ida, “and I 
reasoning ;” said Ida; “but may I, without! confess that I am woman enough to rejoico 
impertinence, inquire how Lady Trevanion, | that poor Sydney was not thus predestined to 
who has been represented to me as a purse-| another and a brighter fate when he made mo 
proud and overbearing person, has been induced | his wife. It would scarcely be a comfurtablo 
to consent to the marriage of her only son! reflection.” 
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“T respect you too much to reply by one 
word of flattery to such a remark,” observed 
Lady Malcolm, courteously, but with a sudden 
suspicion that she hal been somewhat unguard- 
ed in her communications, “vet I may never 
theless admit that it is not the fate of every 
man to become the husband of such a woman 
as yourself You can huve nothing to regret— 
nothing to apprehend.” 

Tho eyes cť Mrs. Elphinstone were riveted 
upon her as she spoke. but she remained calm 
and s! li-possessed under the scrutiny. 

“Tam gratefil for your good opinion,” was 
the cold rejoinder, “and although we were 
talking of the romance ot real life, believe me, 
I have no ambition to become a heroine; regret 
is a weakucss which I should scorn, and appre- 
hension a folly for which I should despise my- 
eclf And so Edith is to be my cousin! How 
delighted Sydney will be when I tell bim of 
our meditatel relationship.” 

Although the voiee of Mrs. Elphinstone had | 
sudden!y assumed a gayety little in unison with 
its previous tone, Lady Malcolm felt uneasy 
and embarrassed ; nor was the feeling dimin- 
ished by a consciousness that she could not in 
any way account for the impression which it | 
produced upon her. 

Perfectly true and right-minded, she never 
for a moment suspected that her motives were 
misjudged. and her meaning distorted by one 
to whom she had shown nothing save affection 
and consequently she could only explain the 
manner of Mrs. Elphinstone by the painful 
apprehension that there lay hidden beneath the 
grace and beauty for whieh Ida was so emi- 
nently distinguished, a defect of temper which 
must sooner or later prove the destruction of 
Sydney’s peace. 

She admitted this fear with reluctance, but 
still it grew upon her, as day by day she 
watched the clouded brow of Mrs. Elphinstone, | 
and detected the shade of sarcasm which gave 
point to words otherwise trivial in themselves. 

‘Poor boy!” she mentally exelaimed, “ se- 
cure as he now is in his unconscious happiness, 
a bitter day of trial awaits him yet.” 
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CHAPTER EXXIy. 
THE FIRST QUARREL. 


“Axp I have still more news for you,’ 
Sydney,” said his wife on his return home; and | 
she informed him of the unexpeeted visit of | 
her relatives, and their proposals to beeome | 
sponsors to her boy; ad while speaking she | 
narrowly watehed the effeet of her words; 
“our little friend, Edith, is to be the wife of | 
Hubert Trevanion.” 

“By Jove! he is a lucky fellow!” was the 
reply of Elphinstone, as his eheek became 
flushed with genuine pleasure. | 

“Very;” pursued Ida; “that is, of course, | 
should the marriage ever take place, which I 
confess appears improbable.” 

“Why so?” was tlhe eager inquiry. 

“Because,” she continued; “if I am not 
greatly mistaken, my poor cousin's days are 
numbered,” 


“My dear Ida, what can have induced so 
fearful an apprehension ¢” 

“The unnatural and settled flush upon his 
cheek, and the extraordinary brightness of his 
eyes. I am familar with the symptoms, 
Sydney. Iubert Trevanion is consumptive.” 

“Poor dear Edith!” murmured Elphin- 
stone. 

“You should rather, I think, say, poor dear 
Hubert!” exclaimed his wife, impatiently. 

“And so I do, my love, I pity them both 
from my soul; but my instant sympathy for 
Edith grew out of the conviction of what my 
own feelings, would have been had I lost yeu 
under sueh eireumstances, when my whole 
heart was full of joy and hope.” And as he 
spoke, Elphinstone fondly drew his wife to 
his bosom, and pressed his lips to her cheek. 

“ Nonsense, Sydney ;” she exeluimed, only 
half appeased; “you can not for one moment 
suppose that child to be capable of so engross- 
ing an affeetion as you deseribe.” 

“You are greatly mistaken. I have, as 
you know, seen Edith alike in her grave and 
in her gay moments—I remember her as a 
mere girl, before there existed any neeessity 
to eonceal her real feclings, and then she was 
warm-hearted to impetuosity; I bave studied 
her since, and even amid the tramme!s of what 
are considered, and perhaps justly so, the pro- 
prieties of society, I am eonvineed that there 
is a depth and intensity in her character, which 
no one who knew her less intimat@y than our- 
selves would even suspect, vailed as it is, 
beneath her mild and gentle manner.” 

“ You are a profound student, Sydney.” 

Elphinstoue laughed. 

“In her case, perhaps I am; he said; 
“for it has been to me a very interesting 
study.” 

“And a profitable one, no doubt.” 

“Thepe so: for the eortemplation of excel- 
lenee ean not fail to be profitable; and depend 
upon it, that the more insight you obtain 
into that girl’s heart, ithe more you will love 
her.” 

“One love satisfies me.” 

“Traitor!” said Sydney playfully; “when 
not a day passes that you do not compel me to 
feel jealous cf our boy.” 

“Jealous!” echocd Ida; “oh! Sydney, tell 
me the truth—are you, eould you ever Le jeuls 
ous?” 

“ Not of you, dearest ;” replied her husband, 
in a voice of the deepest tenderness: “ not of 
you—I should hate myself were [ eapable of 
sueh a heresy; but still I confess to the egotism 
of murmuring against all aud every thing 
whieh distracts your attention from myself 
Come now, confess—have I not some reason to 
complain of that riotous urchin who has 
usurped all my rights? Does he not oeeupy 
almost every hour of your time?” d 

“But you have fvund other occupation, 
Sydney.” 

“You compelled me to it. I love the boy 
dearly—of that you need no assuranee—but, 
were it not that he has your eyes and your 
smile, there are moments when I could almost 
wish that we were once wore all in all to each 
other.” 

“ And are we not so?” asked Ida, hastily. 


— 
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® Yes and no: in heart no doubt we are: but, 
I repeat it, that boy has sadly encroached upon 
my privileges.” 

“Perhaps I have been to blame, Sydney ; 
but still you will admit that while I have been 
engaged “with our child, you have found, or 
eveated other pursuits in whieh you have, to 
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against a shadow! You quite terrify me by 
your dark looks. What have I said or done to 

anger you ?” . 
“ Nothing, Ida, nothing; I am wounded, but 
| not angry—I could not be angry with you; but 
I confess—” 


“Confess nothing ; 


it would appear that we 


nl appearance, at least, taken very consider- j| have been exchanging words and not ideas; a 


1 A bd 
uble interest. 

“What could I dof You abandoned me to 
my own resources.” 

“Do not mistake me, love ;” said Mrs. Elphin- 


mental gladintorship is by no means desirable. 
What are your plans for the day?” 

“I have formed none.” 

“Edith is anxious to go to the National 


stone; “I am not speaking to blame you, [am/ Gallery; there is still time enough before din- 
only anxious to exonerate myself, and most ner; will you accompany her?” 


certainly I should have been less independent | 


in my own movements, had you not secured so 
charming a companion as Edith Maleolm.” 

“She is a sweet girl, that Iam quite willing 
to admit ;” conceded Sydney; “but still she 
is not my wife.” 

Ida bit her lip. 

“Surely,” she said; “that circumstance, at 
least, ean be no drawbaek to your pleasure iu 
her socicty.” 

“Certainly not; but you do not appear to 
unlerstand me.” 

“Be under no apprehension of the sort ;” 
replied Ida, with a forced laugh; “I am not 
sə obtuse as you imagine. I think that I un- 
derstand you perfectly. But really, Sydney, 
it has just oceurred to me that, under existing 
circumstances, it might perhaps be as well if 
you were ‘not for the future to engross) 
quite so mueh of Edith’s time and atten- 
tion.” 

“ What can you mean, Ida ?” 

“My meaning must be sufficiently obvious. 
As an engaged woman—” 

“Nousense! Is sho*not engaged to your 
own cousin ¢” 

“So it would appear.” 

“Then it seems to me that ‘ existing circum- 
stances’ should rather tend to heighten than to 
deercase our intimacy.” 

“That may not, however, be the light in 
which Mr. Trevanion may regard it.” 

Elphinstone suddenly looked away from the 
glass before which he was somewhat fast‘dious- 
ly arranging his hair, and gazed steadfastly 
iuto the face of his wife: 

“In that case,” he said, with a gravity un- 
usual to him, “it must have been unpleasant to 
yourself, or so strange an idea could never have | 
entered your mind.” 

“My wind!” eehoed Ida, with a constrained 
attempt at playfulness. “Oh, that is quite a 
diiferent affair ; it is only before marriage that 
people are supposed to resent the intrusion of 
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“No! are you serious ?” 

“Perfeetly so.” 

“And what ean be your reason ?” 

“I shall remain at home with you.” 

“My poor Sydney, you will be ennuyé à 
mort.” 

“Tda,” said her husband, as he seated him- 
self beside her, and took her hand in his, 
while large tears were swelling in his eyes, 
“There is something alike in your voice and 
manner which I endeavor in vain to compre- 
hend. Since the hour in which you became 
my wife, the sole study of my life has been to 
secure your happiness. If I have failed, tell 
me at onee the cause of that failure, that I 
may at least strive to repair it. Be frank; be 
sincere ; I can support blame when I am con- 
scions that it is merited; but let me at least 
understand the ground on whieh I stand.” 

“ Have I uttered one word of blame ?” 

“You have not; but you have done worse; 
you have implied it. Have I deserved that 
you should treat me with this cold and bitter 
sarcasm? How am I to interpret either your 
manner or your words? Tell me plainly and 
at onee in what I have offended you.” 

“Why should you suppose that I am 
offended ?” asked Mrs. Elphinstone; “are 
you conseious of having given me cause of 
offense ?” 

“On my soul, I am not.” | 

“Then the question is a strange one.” 

“Ida! Ida! you will drive me mad,” he 
exclaimed, starting from the sofa; “ I have not 
deserved this.” 

“Will you explain your meaning, Sydney ?” 
asked his wife, calmly. 

“{ will—wonld that I were unable to do 
so, but I can not deceive myse!f—oh, Ida, that 
you, whom f have until this hour regarded as 
the most,perfect of vonr sex—that you should 
indeed be guilty of such a weakness. But 
no, no; I wrong you—it can not be—you are 


a third person between them; and I am now , too high-minded, too pure in heart, to wrong 
an oli! married woman, who must be swayed | either that innocent girl or myself by so foul a 


by facts rather than feelings.” 

Sydney was silent; there was something in 
the tone of his wife’s voice which, for the first 
time, jarred npon his ear. 





suspicion; ouly tell me that it is I who ought 
to blush for even venturing to e@lanee at snch 
a thought—reproach me, upbraid me, Ida, for 
so viie a distrust of your gencrons nature— 


“Surely,” he said, at last; “you ean not! for so frizhtful a belief, transient as it was— 
J > J 3 


imagine—” 

“ Imagine nothing,” interposed Mrs. Elphin- | 
stone; “I have not a particle of romance in 
my composition.” 

“If [ supposed that you could for a moment 
think me eapable—” 


“My dear Sydney, you are really fighting | 


only say that you forgive me, though I can not 
promise to forgive myself.” ; 

“Calm yourself, Syduey,” said Mrs. Elphin- 
stone, to whom the very intensity of her feel- 
ines gave an unnatural composure, whieh add- 
ed to the emotion of her husband; “I have 
no reproach to utter—what I foresaw has come 
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s 
to pass; you placed too great a relinnee on a 
mere transitory passion, and you are beginning 
to diseover your error. I lave long seen 
this—long felt it—but I was strong enough to 
suffer ia silenee; I am so still; I shall remain 
so until I feel that my suffering can avail me 
nothing, and that it has become my duty to as- 
sert myself. 

“You have foreed this avowal from me; 
or rather, perhaps, I have been led to make it 
from a sense of delicacy toward my cousin, who 
will probably be susceptible on the subject of 
his future wife.” 

“ And who would dare to malign that pure 
young girl, who is as innocent as an angel ?” 
asked Elphinstone, passionately. 

“Her purity and innocence may be con- 
sidered questionable, when it is known that she 
has alienated the affections of a husband from 
his wife,” was the cold reply. i 

“Listen to me, Ida,” exelaimed Sydney, 
with a vehemence that even startled his ap- 

arently impassive companion; “I could 
Hone borne all but this; ay honor is at your 
merey, trample on it if such is indeed your 
pleasure, but I will brook no slur on ders— 
she is the child of my mother’s ehosen friend, 
the playmate of my boyhood, the hope and 
pride of a widowed parent’s heart; earth 
contains not a more blameless, a more guile- 
less spirit. If you have decided on the rnin 
of our domestic peace, I must submit, but 
your insane suspieions must extend no fur- 
ther, toueh not a Lair of her head by calum- 
ny, but if you have indeed ceased to respect 
your own dignity, at least respeet her inno- 
cence,” 

“Mr. Elphinstone,” said his wife, indig- 
nantly; “you appear to forget that 1 am at 
your mercy.” 

“No, Ida, no; I forget nothing, and yon 
may believe me when I declare that now you 
have learned to look upon me as the base and 
unmanly rufian that your words imply, I 
rejoice from my inmost heart that you have 
so opportunely secured partial and powerful 
friends, who are able to offer you a more fit- 
ting home than that which you aecuse me 
of having dishonored.” 

“Sydney,” exclaimed his wife, “you are 
ernel even to cowardice; you do not even 
shrink from threatening me with a second 
desertion. Forgetting that for you I became 
an alien from my home, you presume upon 
my helplessness to insult me. Did I not tell 
you when you combated my reason with your 
Specions sophistries, that you would one day 
remember that you had sacrifieed yourself 
to a woman older than yourself? Did I not 
warn you against the folly of believing that 
you would not one day feel this, and visit the 
penalty of your mistake upon my weakness } 
Do me justice in this at least.” 

“Ida, do not urge me too far; you have 
no right, you have no reason to talk to me in 
such a strain as this.” 

“Enough! enough!” gasped out his wife; 
“you justify yourself by casting the blaine 
on me, and [ must submit. Be itso; there 
must be a vietim—sacrifice mce—as I before 
admitted, [am at your merey. The world 
will be ready enough to exonerate you; there 
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‘will be little sympathy, and less pity for the 
woman of six-and-twenty, who entrapped 
the affections of a boy.” 

“This is too much!” exclaimed Elphinstone, 
as he started from his seat, and rapidly paced 
the room; “all is indeed over between us— 
we must part. How I have loved you, none 
have known, none ean ever know; I would 
have clung to you through life and death. 
You were every thing to me; the very air I 
breathed was not less essential to my happi- 
ness; but now—well, it is idle to repine; I 
am ready to pay the penalty of my mistake. 
You have withdrawn from me alike your 
eonfidenece and yonr affection, and for both 
our sakes, it is better that we should part.” 

Ida suddenly clasped her forehead with her 
spread hands, and fastened a gaze of agony 
| upon her husband. 

“Is it sot” she asked in a whisper which 
fel] upon the ear with all the shrillness of a 

ees scream; “is it really so? And 

| could you indeed part from me so willingly ? 
| Sydney, Sydney, how have I deserved this ¢” 

For a moment the whole frame of Elphin- 
stone quivered, and he resolutely averted his 
eyes, but gradually the flush faded from his 
cheek, and the frown which had darkened his 
forehead passed away. 

“No,” he murmured, tremulously ; “no; 
you are right; it would be the rending 
asunder of body and soul; and yet even 
that were better than we should live on under 
the same roof, the one suspected and despised, 
and the other—” 

“What of the other, Sydney? What of 
the other?” passionately demanded his wife, 
springing from the sofa, and throwing herself 
upon his bosom; “Oh, Sydney, what of the 
other?” 

“I can not, and must not dwell upon the 
subject,” was the agitated reply; “I have 
| fallen from such a height into an abyss so 
| feightfnl that I want moral eourage to probe 
my wretchedness to its actual depth.” 

“Yet you did love me, Sydney.” 

“Love you!” echoed her husband; “do 
you ask me if I loved you? look into your 
own heart, and read there if I have merited 
that such a question should be put to mel 
It is because I loved you so entirely, so 
devotedly, that I am at this momont inca: 
pable not only of deciding how I ought to 
act, but even of so acting, if my reason 
pointed out the proper and becoming course.” 

“ And do you not love me still ¢” 

“Tda, you have made ine very, very 
wretched.” 

‘““And1? am I not also most miserable! 
| Did I not for your sake abandon father, motle 
| er, home—and brave the comments of an un- 


sparing world? And now you threaten tol 


desert me—me, and my worse than orphaned 
| boy. Oh, Sydney, Sydney, can you indeed 
| do this?” a 

“Tell me, Ida, only tel] me that this 18 8 
frightful dveam,” said Elphinstone, as he stood 
encircled by her clinging arms; “dł ean not, 
dare not think that I have really lost n 
every hope of happiness. Tell me that all 
about me is a delusion, a cheat of my disor- 
dered fancy.” 
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“Nothing is real my own Sydney, nothing 
but my repentance. Do you not sce my 
tears? do yon not feel the throbbings of my 
heart? Shall I knecl to you for pardon ?” 

“ITush, Ida, hush!’ said Elphinstone, hoarse 
with emotion; “I eau bear no more. Let | 
us strive to forget all that has just past; let 
us remember only our days of happiness, 
those days when there was trust and confi- 
dence between us; let us think only of our 
child, and for his sake endeavor to bear with 
each other's faults, and to repair our own; J) 
have erred—unconsciously, indeed, but still 
I have erred, or the woman in whom J had 
centered all my earthly hopes, would not 
lave accused me—the faults shall be repaired. 
Twill state frankly to Lady Malcoim, that 
the constant intercourse between her daugh- 
ter and myself has been a source of uneasi- 
ness to my wife, and that I consequently feel 
itto be my duty—” 

“Sydney,” exclaimed Ida, “do you wish 
to sce me expire at your feet? would you 
make me a mark for the seorn and ridieule 
of an irritated mother? Oh, this is too—too 
much,” 

“In what other way can I convince you of 
my willingness to fuliill my share of the com- 
pict I have suggested?” demanded Elphin- 
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sciousness, his period of inaction was far from 
being one of rest. 

An agony of spirit too intense for physical 
demonstration, crushed him to the very carth. 
Iis bodily energies were dormant, but his 
mental powers were painfully, bitterly act- 
ive. 

Like one in a hideous dream, he looked 
back upon the illusions of the past only to be 
scourged once more into suficring by the 
realities of the present; and what did that 
present now offer to his contemplation ? 

In the severity of his great and absorbing 
happiness, in the joy of loving, and feeling 
that he was beloved, he had willfully put 
from him all the uncertaintics of the future; 
like the unwary traveler who, engrossed by 
the glorious landscape around him, forgets 
the sure progress of time. and finds himself 
suddenly benighted without refuve or sheltcr, 
he had sauntered on in the pleasant path 
which spread itself before him, without taking 
one precaution against the hour when it 
might become tangled and hard te tread; 
and thus he found himself unable to cope 
with the difficulties by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

Tiad he been less devoted to his wife, all 
wouid have been comparatively easy, as, in 


stoge, with a dignity of menner which awed | the event of a reconeiliation, he might have 
his excited and exhausted wife, who wasj} consoled himself under the miserable convie- 
sinking beneath the violence of lons-sup- | tion of her weakness by once more courting 


| happy Sydney; who, as he gazed upen her | 


pressed and uneonqueralle emotion ; “only | 
name your wishes, aud they shall be obeyed.” 

“Pity me—pardon me,” broke in a low 
murmur from the lips of the wretched and 
self-tortured wife. 

“JT do both; and now listen, Ida.” But he 
spoke tu ears Which were no longer conscious 
of his voice—her over-taxed enerzies would 
endure no more—and she hed fiinted. 

To raise her nerveless form, fold her fran‘i- 
eally to his bosom, and implore her to fo. give 
him was the work of a moment to the un- 








fanltless face, now pale and eold as marble, 

aud contemplated that “life in death” whieh | 
is so fearful a counterfeit of actual dissolution, 
felt as though he were in very fact the mur- 


| derer that he called himself, 


Vainly did he press his fevered lips upon 
her check and brow, his caress remained 
without response; equally vain were his wild 
entreaties that she would look at him—speak 
to him. ‘ihe closed eye and rigid mouth re- 
mained still—the very pulses of her heart 
had ceased to beat—and, at length, fairly 
maddened by his fear and his remorse, the 
pa young man sank down beside her, and | 

uried his face ainid the folds of her dress, as 


still and motionless as the slight form against 


= Se leaned. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
| THE RECONCILIATION. 


Ax hour passed away, yet Elphinstone 
neither spoke nor moved; but unlike that of 
his wife, who lay in a state of utter uncon- 


| 


the smiles of a world ever ready to bestow 
them upon the young and gifted who can 
bring appropriate incense to its shrine; or 
even—were this reconeiliation impossible, it 
would still kave been in his power to com- 
mence a new carecr, trammeled indeed by 
bitter memories, but still open to a sanguine 
and encrgetie nature. Now, however, it was 
far otherwise, for, yonng as he was, Sydney 
Elphinstone had staked his all of happiness 
on his love for Ida, and he loved her still, 
even in this hour of agony when he could 
not conceal froin himself that she had for- 
feited, a portion of his respect. Ile probed 
his heart unshrinkingly, but no accusing 


| Yoice caine from its depths—not a thought, 


not a wish, had wandered from her; and the 
blow feil with corresponding weight. 

What was to be the end? what hope, what 
trust, could he ever again rest uj.on her affec- 
tion after she had thus so eruelly misjudged 
him? He felt that henceforward he should 
be perpetually standing on the brink of a 
precipice down which he might be hurled at 
any moment, without having himself made 
one onward step. It was a harrowing reflec- 
tion; he was as yet only ou the threshold 
of manhood; he had barely entered his 
twenty-second year; and already he had ex- 
perienced one of the most bitter trials of 
life. 

Hot tears flooded his heart, and stagnated 
there—his burning eyeballs were dry. He had 
become an object of suspicion to tho woman 
whom he would himself have trusted even to 
the death. True, she had evidently repented 
her ungencrous want of confidence, while it 
was equally certain that she still loved him— 
there was no mistaking the ery of anguish with 
which she had thrown herself upon his bosom; 
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but what, to such a nature as his, was love 
without faith? Nothing; less than nothing: a 
perpetual mockery which must wear away not 
only her existence, but his own also. , 

Thero could be no return of the halcyon 
days when heart met heart without misgiving ; 
henceforward, every word and action must be 
weighed, and a never-ceasing restraint, like a 
mortal coat of mail, never to be put off, must 
exist between them. 

Not once, during his long and painful vigil, 
had it occurred to Elphinstone to summon as- 
sistance. The dead silence which had succeed- 
ed to the storm of passion appeared so natural 
a consequence of the previous excitement, that 
he continued helplessly engrossed by his own 
miscrablo thoughts, until a deep sigh from Ida 
recalled him to a sense of her situation. Slowly, 
then, and with a sigh whose intensity formed a 
fitting echo to her own, he rose from his knees, 
and pillowing her head upon his shoulder, 
deluged her pale face with an essence which he 
found upon her table. 

His Qand shook, and his lip quivered, as he 
looked upon her, so lovely and so helpless in 


her unconsciousness; and when, as he almost 


frantically presscd a kiss upon her forchead, 
she at length opened her eyes with a wild and 


inquiring expression, a convulsive sob which he 


could not repress, replied to the appeal. 


“Ial” murmured Ida, as she swept her hand 
across lher brow, “now I remember all—all—but 
you will not abandon me, Sydney ? you will not 


make our child fatherless ?” 


t Be calm, Ida, be calm,” he answered in a 
voice so changed that it sounded strange even 


to his own ears; “have we not already decided 


that we must endeavor to forget the past? Let 
I have lived too long for 


us fulfill the pledge. 
myself; for the past I will substitute the future. 
There are duties hitherto neglected, which 


henceforth shall be performed: indulgences 
which -heneeforth shall be abandoned; you 
shall have no further eause of complaint against 


me.” 

“Sydney, what mean you ?” 

“I will no longer be a mere man of pleasure, 
forgetting all my home-happiness, tho respon- 
sibilitics which have devolved upon me. I will 
at last be strong and earnest; I have work be- 
foro me—it shall be accomplished; hitherto, in 
the egotism of a false and unworthy pride, I 
havo shrunk from suing for the help of others 
to aid me on my onward path; now I will 
shrink no longer; but boldly put from mo the 
weak shame of soliciting what I can not com- 
mand. My day of sloth is at an end, and that 
of labor shall eommeneo in earnest. When you 
kzow that I am toiling for you and for our boy, 
you will learn to trust me.” 

“Oh, speak Icss coldly—I can not bear it.” 

“Poor girl!” said Elphinstone, “wo must 
both strive to bear our burden. IT am not cold, 
but I havo aged two years within tho last two 
hours, and I must seek to profit by the experi- 
ence so dearly bought. Rouse yourself, Ida; 
the realities of life have come upon us—sud- 
denly and harshly, it is true—but they have 
come, and we must face them bravely. Wo 
have dreamed a glorious dream, but let us not 
embitter the awakening by useless repinings 
for the past.” 


THE WEALOUS Wale. 

































“And is this all? Have you, indeed, cast 
me from your heart forever ?” 

‘No, Ida, no; while it beats, it must beat for 
you. But we ean no longer deceive ourselves; 
a gulf has yawned between us in which the 
dearest of our mutual illusions have gone down 
—your faith in me—my trust in your confiding 
affection. It is a sad truth, but we can not 
conceal it from ourselves; let us, therefore, 
rather mourn over it together: it will be anoth- 
er bond of sympathy between us.” 

“Sydney, my heart is breaking!” gasped his 
wife. 

“Rest it upon mine,” was the reply, as he 
drew her closer to him, and folded her in his 
arms. “We can still love each other, Ida—let 
that be our consolation.” 

“But if 1 solemnly vow never again to doubt — 
you—” p 

“Strive, for both our sakes, to. placo what | 
trust in me you can, but make no vow—it 
would be at once idlo aud impotent.” Ñ 

Mrs. llphinstone sank back upon the sofa 
convulsed with agony. She no longer recog- © 
nized her husband: the idolizing lover had 
been transformed, as if by some occult magic, 
into the stern and moralizmg mentor: his heart 
was still hers, but his reason had condemned 
her. 

All around her was a blank waste—she felt ! 
as if she could have shricked out in her anguish, 
while she had not even power to stay the large , 
cold tears which were chasing cach other down ` 
her checks. 

Sydney, meanwhile, sat with his head buried 
in his hands—he was still dizzy from the effeets 
of his sudden wretchedness, and thus they both | 
remained for a time, silent and motionless. i 

Suddenly Ida arose from her recumbent posi- 1 
tion, and sprang to tho bell. 

“Bring me my child,” she said to the serv- 
ant who obeyed the summons ; aud in an in- i 
stant he was in her arms. 

“Sydney,” she murmured, as she sank on hber 
knees before him, and held toward him the un- 
conseious infant, laughing, and struggling tol 
reach its father; “pardon me, and trust me for, 
his sake.” i 

Elphinstone looked up; a wild burst of grief 
shook him as with an ague fit; he strove t 
speak, but his words were inaudible; yet Id: 
was satisfied; the infant was clinging te his 
bosom; her own head rested upon his knee i 
and she felt his hot tears rain down upon her, 
hair, Ile did not attempt to raise her fro 
the ground; he was evidently unconscious o 
the lowly posture in which she had sued for 
forgiveness; his moral strength was spent 
that last agonizing ery came from the mothe, 
of his child, and his heart had melted withit 
him. 


How could he doubt her at that moment, 
when the soft little hand of his firstborn ya 


pressed against his eheek? He did not; hi 
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+ 
was ineapable of following up the train of | £ 
thought by which he had just been oppressed, Tj 2 
his sense of wrong had spent itself; he coul. | ti 
only yearn for peaee, and rest. 4 t 

“My own best love!” he at length faltere, },*t 
out; “eome to my heart, Ida; Ict me hold yo a 
there together.” ay 

i 


With a wild gasp his wife flung herself upc 
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his neck; and both believed as they elung|chair, and abandoned all further attempt at 


together in that close embrace that they were 
onee more happy beyond the reach of fate. 
Alas! that those elingmg arms should ever 
relax—that the blessed oblivion of that mo- 
ment should ever yield to the memories of the 
past, and the threateniags of the future! The 
eastern traveler, after thirsting and panting 
in the desert, indulges in the same fallacy, as 
he reaches the green oasis, casts himself down 
under the sheltering trees, and laves his 
parched throat with the sparkling water: he 
forgets the weary waste of sand behind him; 
he easts no anxious glanee over the arid wil- 
derness before him; the present is for the mo- 
ment all in all; but still the faet remains un- 
changed, that on the traet which he had passed 
he has left time, and strength, and energy ; and 
on that whieh he has still to pursue, the same, 
and perhaps greater perils, await him. 

Yet both body and mind may well seck rest 
in these halting-plaees of life and travel, for 
without them, few could survive the journey. 

Aud there were peace and love once more 
tn that modest eottaze; font endearments, an] 
gentle words, end looks more eloquent than 
words; the leafy boughs still afforded their 
grateful shade ; the limpid water still touehed 
their lips refreshingly, the grass was green be- 
neath their feet, the heavens blue above their 
heads—and the desert lay afar off in the dis- 
tance. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE TEMPTER. 


Ox the following morning, true to the resolve 


which he had made to himself, Elphinstone pro- 


| 
j 


t 


eeeded early to the Temple; where, in default 
of any more active professional occupation, he 
passed several hours in close an earnest study, 
and resolutely flung from him the languor con- 
sequent upon the excitement which he had un- 
dergone on the previous day. 

Oceasionally, sad thoughts, and even forebod- 
ings, foreed themselves upon him, but suffer- 
ing had made him strong, and he would not 


‘yield to that yearning for mental repose which 


pon have rendered him unable to pursue hbis 
task. 

| With Ida, however, it was far otherwise. 
Her husband had for months past been eon- 
stantly at home, and she had become so habit- 
uated to his presence, that, had she even been 
Aree from every other cause of suffering, her 
solitude would of itself have been irksome to 
her. As it was, therefore, it became after a 
time, almost. unendnrable. 

She had whiled away the early hours of the 
morning with her infant, but at length he slept, 
ind she had no resource save her own thoughts, 
when, after having scated herself at the instru- 
ment, and discovered that her irritated nerves 
‘ould not support the sound of musie; turned 
p her easel, and found that her unsteady fin- 

ti failed In their ageustomed skill; and 
ihrown aside a book over which her eyes wan- 
.ered mechanically, without taking in its sense ; 
he at last threw herself hopelessly into a: 


oceupation. 

For awhile she eould not collcet her ideas ; 
all seemed vague and dream-like: her hus- 
band’s sudden assumption of authority; her 
own submission; all appeared unnatural and 
impossible ; but gradually the mental mist was 
swept away, and she recalled with a distinct- 
ness that made her pulses throb, and her brow 
burn with emotion, every look and word which 
had passed between them. 

Silently she sat, with elasped hands so 
tightly elinehed together, that the tips of her 
fingers were bloodless from the pressure. The 
first question that she had put to her own 
heart had been—How eould I doubt him? 
How had he deserved that I should so wrong 
his frank and noble nature? And, under this 
first impulse, bitterly did she condemn herself; 
but as time wore on, the busy fiend for whom 
she had so long made a home within her bosom, 
began onee more to struggle into life; her jeal- 
ousy had been crushed by fear, not annihilated 
by eonvietion. . 

She remembered that Sydney had upbraided 
her for a suspicion which he had denounced as 
impure and unwomanly, and that he had even 
volunteered to forego the socicty of Lady Mal- 
colm and her daughter; but she also recalled 
the fact to mind that, while blaming her, he 
had been enthusiastic in his praise of Edith; 
and that he had not once striven to exculpate 
himself: that he had been indignant, but not 
explanatory; loud in deprecation of her own 
conduet, but silent with regard to his own per- 
sonal feelings. 

Was this fair? was this manly? were her 
next mental queries; and the inward demon 
murmured—no—you were borne down by 
words ;-you were overwhelmed but not con- 
vinced; and yet you were weak enough to 
yield to mere idle declamation—the declama- 
tion of a boy, proud in his sense of power, and 
wielding his pigmy bow with as much import- 
ance as though he were, like Sagittarius, about 
to bring down a constellation at every shot, 
when, in point of fact, he was only firing into 
the void. Were you required to make your own 
heart, which he had already wounded, a target 
for his weapon? It would have been time 
enough to have played the submissive wife 
when he had justified himself in your eyes—but 
what proof had you ?—what proof did he offer 
to you that you had wronged him? None—he 
reproached and threatened, while you wept and 
sued; and what have you gained? Conviction? 
Peace of mind ?—And with a shuddering sigh, 
Ida answered—“ neither—I am not convinced— 
I am not at peace.” 

And still her child slept on! 

“ Delightful!” exclaimed a cheerful voice, as 
the drawing-room door opened, and the full- 
plumed bonnet and searching eyes of Mrs. Dar- 
nell appeared, glancing and fluttering their way 
toward Ida; “Mrs. Elphinstone not only at 
home, but also alone! How pleased I am that 
I made my first visit here. The Doctor told 
me that I should weary you with my company 
if I called too often; but men understand 
these matters so badly that I was determined 
to persist. Only say that you are glad to seo 
me,” 
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“Tam very glad to seo you;” said her host- 
ess extending her hand, and, by a violent effort, 
arousing herself from her abstraction; ‘and 
duly appreciate your kindness in wasting your 
time upon a recluse, when yon must havo so 
many more agreeable engagements.” 

“Recluse, indeed, my dear young lady; but 
why sliould it be so? with your beauty and 
your talents, you could always command soci- 
ety.” 

“I caro little now for what is called the 
world ;” was the reply; “I have tricd it, and 
found it alike hollow and heartless.” 

“We have all done that in our turn;” said 
the visitor, with as much sententiousness as 
she could contrive to throw into her tone and 
manner; “but we can at least pay it back in 
its own currency. The world amuses me; it 
has amused me all my life; and I am contented 
to make use of it in its own way.” 

“You are a practical philosopher,’ 
with a smile. : 

“ Now, that is so like one of the Doctor's re- 
marks!” exclaimed the voluble little lady, sct- 
tling herself upon the chair. ‘He is always 
telling me that I am this, that, or the other, 
of which I have not the most remote idea my- 
self.” 

“In your modesty ;” said Ida, with a gleam 
of her old humor; “you are then, probably, 
like Molière’s gentleman, who had talked prose 
all his life without being aware of it.” 

“Very likely; at all events, I know that it is 
very pleasant to talk with you—particularly 
when you aro alone—for I have taken an im- 
mense fancy to you, and am glad to haye you 
for once all to myself.” 

“Tean not but feel greatly flattered,” re- 
plied her hostess; ‘and only regret that I 
shall prove a sorry companion to-day, as I 
am suffering severely from nervous head- 
ache.” 

“A nasty complaint,” said Mrs. Darnell; 
“avery nasty complaint. Do lct me be pro- 
fessional, and recommend camphor julep, or, 
better still, fresh air and exercise. You are 
too much in the house, Mrs. Elphinstone.” 

“Perhars Iam; but ] am ashamed to con- 
fess that I have not courage to walk alone.” 

“ Of course not; it would be highly incor- 
rect for you to do so; but there is your hus- 
band, who must only be too delighted to 
show himself with a beautiful woman upon 
his arm. All men like it; it flatters thcir 
vanity.” 

_—" Elphinstone is engaged at the Tem- 
e. 

“Not always: I have frequently seen him 
walking with Miss Malcolm.” 

Ida’s cheek flushed slightly, but she con- 
troled herself. “Tle was an idle man at that 
time,” she said, quietly, “ but now he is about 
to devote himself to his profession.” 

“All very proper, no doubt; I have not a 
word to say on the subject; it is only a pity 
Ta did not profit by his period of idleness to 
ay in a stock of health.” 

“I was a nurse all that time, and could not 
leave my boy.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Elphinstone,” said the little 
woman, demurely, “let me hope that you will 
not fall into the same error as many young 


” 


” said Ida, 
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mothers, and by devoting yourself too much 
to your infant, allow your husband to per- 
ceive that he ean do withont you: it is a 
lesson that men soon learn, and never forget. 
At this very moment I could really find it in 
my heart to be seriously angry with you, for 
not going at least a short distanee to mect 
Mr. Elphinstone, instead of allowing Miss 
Malcolm to do so,” 

“What can you mean, my car Mrs. 
Darnell ?” 

“Mean!” echoed the lady; “what ean I 
mean, but that I passed them on the road asI 
came here; and that I consider that I am only 
doing my duty by proving to you that you 
should be more cautious.” 

“Tam sure you are very kind”-—gasped Ida. 

“I am sure that I wish to beso,” was the 
ready reply; and you young creatures all 
require the assistance of older and wiser heads 
than your own. ‘Experience makes fools 
wise,’ says the proverb; and you must have 
time before you ean gain experience.” 

“It appears to me, nevertheless, that some 
experience is foreed upon us very rapidly.” 

“No doubt of it, but is it worth much? 
Does it make you happier or better ¢” 

“Neither, I fear.” 

“Of course not; that is quite a differ- 1 
ent sort of thing. The experience that I 
mean—” 

Mrs. Darnell paused ; if she really did not 
know what she meant, she was certainly un- 
able to express it; nnd after an instant’s 
silence, she resumed abruptly: 

“Now, as an example of what I want you 
to understand—suppose, for instance, you had 
occasionally waived yonr duties as a mother! 
to fulfill those of a wife, do you not see ati 
once that you would have been more neces- 
sary to your husband, and not have throwa 
him so constantly into the society of that 
pretty girl, Miss Maleolm? Very dangerous, 
very dangerous, indeed, my dear lady; for 
men will be men; and although you are so 
much handsomer than your young friend, 
you ought to remember that she is not his 
wife, and that there is always a charm im 
novelty.” 

“She is not my friend,” said Ida, bitterly; 
“Lady Malcolm and Mr. Elphinstone’s mother) 
were greatly attached; and as a natural con- 
sequence—” } 

“Yes, yes; I perfectly comprehend—” said 
the visitor, with a sagacious nod; “the old 
family affection has created a sort of cousin: 
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ship, which is all very well when not carriec 4 
too far; but really I have s¢en so much troubl $ 
brought about by sentimental attachments of Y 
that kind, that I feel it more than ever m * 
duty to warn you to be upon your guar i 
Mr. Elphinstone is a charming young man, f œ 
but still he is very young, and can not be ex bi 

ected to calculate the consequences of an; F 
ittle indiseretion into which he may be le Ñ 
by a warm heart and high spirits, I hav 4 
as I said before, taken a great faney to yo 7 | Ur 
and therefore I venture to be frank; they sa} et 
you know, that ‘lookers on see most of th: i, 
game, » | $, 

“And what havo you seen?” asked Id | ty 
struggling to retain her composure., ee 
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“ Little as yet, very little, I confess,” was ]a very superior woman, never took leave of a 


the nnsatisfaetory reply; “ but then you mnst 
remember that I have only recently made 
your acquaintance.” 

“But something you must have seen,” per- 
severed Mrs. Elphinstone, “or you would not 
have considered it necessary to urge me to 
greater prudence.” 

“These affairs require delicate handling,” 
said Mrs. Darnell, with a complacency whieh 
betrayed her perfect confidence in her own 
skill and tact; “a look or a word may mean 
so much or so little; and as my only aim is 
to tranquilize your mind, and to impress up- 
on you your responsibilities as a wife, I ean 
not, of course, wish to make you see with my 
eyes, or understand with my understanding. 
All that [shall venture to say, therefore, is 
this—do not encourage the intimacy between 
your husband and Miss Malcolm too far.” 

How, had her visitor exhibited an equal 
amount of low breeding and want of charity 
upon any other subject, would the high- 
minded Ida have loathed and despised her. 
How soon would she have silenced the busy 
tongue which sported so glibly with the 
holiest and most saered feelings of others. 
How indignantly would she have rejected the 
companionship of a vulgar gossip, whose pry- 
ing eyes saw deep into the darkest corners 
of a quiet home, and peopled the void with 
phantoms! 

Now, however, it was far otherwise; and 
Mrs. Darnell was not more convinced of the 
kindness and sagacity of her own proceedings 
than was her unhappy listener. 

“You may be right,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence; “‘it may have been imprudent 
on my part to permit so close an intimacy be- 
tween the two families, but it is only just to 
Mr. Elphinstone to tell you, that he voluntarily 
offered to put an end to it, should such be my 
wish.” 

“Poor thing!” almost whispered her com- 
panion, as an expression of very sincere regret 
settled upon her usually joyous face. “ Has it 


already come to that? ‘I am sorry to hear it— |. 


Bride without saying to her: ‘You will be the 
idol of a month, but only a wifo for the rest of 
your days; remember this; and, above all else, 
beware of the first quarrel—quarrel as much 
as you please afterward, but beware of thie first 
time, for rest assured, that although both may 
forgive, neither will forget!’ She gave the same 
warning to seores of young women in her time; 
and I am really very, very sorry that I was not 
able to do the same kind office for you before it 
was too late.” ` 

Ida made no reply; a weight had fallen 
upon her heart, and rested there like an in- 
cubus. 

“ Tlowever,” resumed the pertinacious visitor 
who had not penetration to diseover that she 
had stretehed her listener upon a moral rack 
whieh strained and tore every fiber of her spirit: 
we will hope better things for you. Mr. 
Elphinstone is, as I before remarked, so very 
young, and you are so very beautiful, that no 
doubt all will come right in time. Only, I 
entreat of you, tako my advice; profit by his 
offer, and get rid of that very dangerous young 
lady. 

“I havo had an unpleasant task to perform, 
but the extraordinary interest which I feel for 
you rendered it a duty, aecording to my ideas 
of Christian charity and sisterly love. It would 
have been better, certainly, if Lady Maleolm had 
spared me so wgracious an office, as she most 
decidedly would have done had she displayed 
proper prudence; but I care little for my own 
feelings when I ean relieve those of others. 

“Look upon me, therefore, my dear Mrs. 
Elphinstone, as a warm and sinecre friend, con- 
fide in me, and make use of me without cere- 
mony or scruple, whenever I can be of service 
to you; for, as the doetor truly says, I am never 
so happy as when I am mixed up with the 
troubles and trials of others. And now, that I 
flatter myself I have comforted and soothed 
you, I will leave you te refleet upon our con- 
versation. I need not say that I will soon sce 
you again.” 

There was a flutter of gauzé and feathers, a 


very sorry—for that was precisely what I was | rustling of silk and velvet, a clasping of hands, 


anxious to prevent. I did hope to open. your 
eyes before your husband could suspect that he 
had given you one uneasy thought. All might 
have been so easily arranged in some way or 
| other; it is a sad disappointment to me to find 
| that the subject has been broached between 
you. Í 
___ “You ean not regret it more than I do,” said 
Ida, gloomily; “I am sorry to have been go 
rash, but in an unguarded moment—” 
“I can quite understand you, quite; but it is 
to be deplored that you were so far excited as 
to lose your self-command; for I know well by 
| experience how these things end: let the wife 
be as perfect as she may, she must give way at 
last, so that, by attempting to protect and 
, Justify herself, she only loses ground.” 
_ “Which she may, perhaps, never regain,” 
i murmured Mrs. Elphinstone, rather speaking to 
herself than addressing her companion. 
“A very rational remark, my dear young 
lady,” said Mrs. Darnell, approvingly; “and 
¡one which 


an exchange of courteous words, and Mrs. Dar- 
nell disappeared. She paused for a moment 
in the hall to desire the maid, who attended 
her to the door, to be very, very careful of her 
poor mistress; and then the sound of her car- 
riage-wheels died away in the distance; and 
still Ida stood crect and rigid on the spot 
where they had parted. 


— — 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
A STORM CLOUD. 


DESPITE ihe fond embrace with which, he 
had parted from his wife, Elphinstone could 
not conceal from himself, as he at length closed 
his books and left the Temple, that his home 
had ecased to be to him the haven of peace 
and love which it had ‘once been. 

All his mest cherished associations had sud- 


djo „gives me a great respect for your | denly been shivered about him, and it was in 
| aderstanding: my late grandmother, who was 


i 


vain that he strove to restore tho fragments 
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into a perfect whole: the shock was still too] Herein, however, he instantly discovered that 
recent: the blow had been at once too heavy | he had deceived himself. As he entered the 
and too abrupt. room, Mrs. Elphinstone was seated at the piano, 
Ilis senso of delicacy revolted at the recol- | from which she instantly rose with a smile to 
lection that Ida, who had even until tho] greet him. 
previous day been to him an object of worship, } ‘Will you forgive me, my love,” he asked; 
should suddenly have become a suppliant for | “for not having fulfilled my promise to return 
pity and for pardon; and that the confidence | at an earlier hour than this? f am really quito 
which he had placed in her affection should | distressed to be so late, but I have been de- 
have been so cruclly requited; his love for her | tained” 
continued unimpaired, but with it came a new “Are you late?” asked Ida in her turn, af 
and unwelcome feeling, that robbed it of half | fecting to consult the little French timepiece; 
its charm ‘oh, no; we shall not dine for an hour yet, so 
Unconsciously his step grew languid, and | that you have more time than you will require 
he lingered on his way as he had never hitherto | for your toilet. 
done after an absence of so many hours from “But the walk upon which we had de 
his beantiful and gifted wee. What security | cided?” 
had he that even in that comparatively short ‘“‘ Ah, true ;” she replied in the same accent 
space of time, she might not have encouraged | of calm indifference in which she had first 
new doubts, as wild and baseless as those | spoken; “I remember now, that we did talk of 
which had already caused him so much misery? | a country ramble; but, as you sce, I had for- 
The Malcolms, too—how could he ever | gotten it, and had consequently made no prepa- 
again meet them as he had hitherto done, | raticn.” 
conscious that every look and word must be Sydney was deeply hurt, and his countenance 
weighed and measured, and even then, per- | betrayed it ; but Mrs. Elphinstone was carefully 


haps, adduced as evidence against him? collecting her music, and did not, or would not, 
Poor Sydney, with his impulsive tempera- | scem to remark his arroyance. 
ment ahd frank-heartedness, he keenly felt how ‘Your forgetfulness can rat, however, exone 


difficult a task Jay before him; and, had he not | rate me—” he commenced, strugz}ing to assume 

been restrained by his promise to Ida, he would | as much composure as herself. 

at once have confided to Lady Malcolm the; “Oh, not a word more, my dear Sydney,” 

embarrassing nature of his position, and Icft it | she interposed, “upon so unimportant a sub 

to her more matured judzment to discover | ject. I feel convinced that you wero morf 

some mode of escape for both parties; but Ida | uscfuelly occupied; and although I can nof 

had shrunk from exposing her weakness to the | boast of having passed my time as profitably 

mother of Edith, and he resolved to respect her | as yourself, I have at least spent it very pleas: 

dignity with as much jealousy as herself. Thus | ant!y.” 

he had no resource save in his own moral cour- ‘Are you, then, becoming so much enamored 

age, and bitter was the reflection that it should | of solitude, Ida?” 

be first called into action to secure the tranquil-} ‘By no means,” was the quiek rejoinder, 

lity of his own hearth. ‘‘nor have I been solitary; on the coutrary, 
Such were the musings of the young hus-/ Mrs. Darnell paid me a very long, and a very 

band as he slowly proceeded on his homeward | kind visit, for which I feel greatly mdebted to 

path, a path which, for the first time, he fcit to | her.” 

be irksome; nor could he conceal from himself | “Mrs. Darnch}” echoed Elphinstone, em- i 


countered Lady Malcolm and her daughter, who | derive any pleasure from the society of that 
were taking their accustomed walk, and to’ trifling, mindless woman.” 


The meeting, even trammeled as it was by ai ney, I have a decided engouvement for Mrs. 
consciousness of the annoyance which Ida} Darnell; and, more than that, 1 have also a 
would feel could she be awaro of the accident, | great respect for her. She is so frank and 
was of service to him, as it served to direct his | warm-hearted, and, moreover, posscssed of such 
thoughts from his own trials, and to givo them | admirable judgment, that T consider her friend- 
another direction. ship to be a valuable acquisition to one so inex- 
Soothed by tho calm good sense of his | perienced in the dutics and privileges of a wile 
mother's friend, and enlivened by the gentle |as myself” 
gayety of her daughtcr, the moments passed “Tdal I had no idea that you could be so 
swiftly and pleasantly; nor was it until he | sareastie.” 
parted with tho ladies at thcir own gate, that “l intended no sarcasm. I have simply ex- 
lo was startled by tho recollection that there no | pressed my conviction of her character,” said his 
longer remained the time ueeessary for the | wife, firmly, “and surely you must be happy to 
walk which he had proposed to his wife as he | find that such a friend is willing to enliven tho 
left her. and for which she had promised to pre- | hours rendered dreary by your absence.” 
pare herself against his return. Never before | “T should, indeed, be so,” rejoined Elphin- 
had he failed in any appointment involving her | stone, “could I enter into your fcelings toward | 
gratification, and at what a moment and in| her; but the expression of such an Sota 


that it was actually a relicf to him when he en- | phatically. “It is impossible that you could | 


whom he felt compelled to offer his proteetion.| | ‘‘ You are quite in error, I assure you, Syd- | 


what a manner had he done so now! Ilo ac- | from yor, has, I confess, astonished me not a 
tually trembled with eagerness as ho reached | little.” 
his own door, and anticipated the merited re-| “You perhaps think her too old to bo agree- 

proach with which she would probably receive | able.” replied Ida, dryly. ; 
him on his return. | “'Poo old?” echoed Sydney; “you do me 
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injustice. It depends on women themselves to 
be agreeable at any age. They have it in their 
power to be charming at every scason, like the 
roses of the Philippine Islands, which are white 
at sunrise, pink at noon, and crimson at twi- 
light; changeful it may be, but charming in 
every charge.” 

“Who is sarcastic now ?” asked Mrs. Elphin- 
stone. 

“Certainly not 1,” laughed her husband, 
tand I think you must at least be compclled to 
admit tkat I have treated your now friend very 
poetically.” 

“ But you dislike her ?” 

“T confess that I do not admire her general 
deportment, and that I have rather a mean 
opinion of her understanding.” 

“ You do her injustice,” said Ida, with a flash- 
ing eye; “she is a shrewd and clear-sighted 
woman, who only requires to be knowa in order 
ta be appreciated.” 

“Now, how on earth, my dear girl,” asked 
Sydney, “have you been able to maxo so cx- 
traordinary a discovery ? what can Mrs. Darnell 
have said or done to establish her fussy little 
self so firmly in your affections?” 


“She has taken a sincere interest in me, and | 


is anxious to contribute to my happiness.” 

“She is too kind,” replied Elphinstone, in a 
grieved accent, “but I trust that your happi- 
ness does not depend on her very supereroza- 
tory aid and support. You already possessed 
a friend equally anxious to render you every 
service in her power, and one who would, I 
should have thought, have been infinitely more 
congenial to so refined a nature as your own, in 
Lady Malcolm.” 

“Comparisons are invidious, my dear Sydney.” 

“ Neither do I seek to institute a comparison 
between two women who are the antipodes of 
each other,” was the impatient rejoinder, “ and 
you must forgive me if I frankly confess at once 
that to me the vulgar-minded wife of Dr. Dar- 
nell is positively insufferable.” 

“What can you have to fear from my friend- 
ship with the poor lady, who has so uncon- 
sciously inspired your dislike ?” 

“Fear! nothing assuredly for myself; but I 
feel disappointed that you should find pleasure 
ia the society of a woman to whom I am satis- 
fied that you would not have accorded a second 
glance before you became my wife.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Ida, with an ambiguous 
smile, “for, at that period, although I lived in 
what is emphaticalıy called ‘tho world,’ I had 
never looked below its surface, and was conse- 
quently only one of the bubbles that floated 

down the tide, without comprehending what lay 

| beneath ; now, however, when I have to struggle 
against tho current, I must learn to turn my 
gaze from the sunshino that gleams above to 

ı tbe impediinents which may possibly impede 

, my progress—the rocks and shoals that arc hid- 
den in the depths of the stream.” 

“ And has such a struggle really commenced 

| for you Ida?” 
| g Certainly, my dear Sydney; am I not a 
| wife and a mother? Are not our prospects 
uncertaiu ? Our resources rapidly diminishing ?” 
“True,” said Elphinstone, gloomily, “ true; 
your trials have indeed commenced, and if you 
_ Conceive that they cun be lessened by other 
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sympathy than my own, you have overy right 
to try the experiment.” 

Ida made no reply, but after having, with 
great apparent care, smoothed the dark bands 
of hair which fell low upon her cheeks, beforo 
the mirror, she turned toward the book-case, 
and with the same affectation of fastidiousness, 
selected a volume, with which sho established 
herself upon the sofa, apparently forgetful of 
her husband's presence. 

Elphinstone was bewildered, and as he paced 
slowly to and fro, he asked himself in vain 
what could be the meaning of his wife’s extra- 
ordinary manner. Suddenly he stopped imme- 
diately in front of her, and gazed inquiringly 
into her face, but she read on calmly, with a 
smile playing about her lips, as though pleas- 
antly engrossed by the book in which sho was 
occupied. 

At this moment the servant announced 
dinner. 

“ Already!” exclaimed Sydney; 
have not even changed my dress. 
excuse me for five minutes, Ida?” 

“ Yor any time you please; there is no hurry 
in the world;” replied his wife, without raising 
her eyes from the volume. 

Afer another long look, which remained un- 
noticed like the last, Elphinstone, hurriedly left 
the room. As he did so, the book fell from 
his wife’s hand to the floor, her cyes were 
strained in the direction where he had disap- 
peared, and her trembling lips became livid. 
It was evident that she struggled fiercely to 
eontrol the violence of the emotion which shook 
her whole frame to agony; but she did control 
it; not a tear moistened the quivering eyelids, 
not a sigh escaped the overcharged breast; all 
was still, strong endurance; the shaft hurled 
by the idle hand of Mrs. Darnell, had struck 
home, and the iron which rankled in the wound 
was crushed back as resolutely as the Spartan 
boy erushed back the living death that he 
carried in his bosom. 

Alcady? while the kiss of reconciliation was 
yet warm upon her lips—while the words of 
promise and of hope were still sounding in her, 
ears.—Already had Sydney again sought the 
society of the woman whom sho feared and 
hated; and forgotten his pledge to her. A low 
bitter laugh escaped her once, and once only; 
nor did she stir a limb until aroused by the 
hasty step of her husband as he crossed the 
hall. Then she stooped, picked up the volume 
that lay at her feet, and, resuming the attitude 
in which he had left her, was once more, to all 
appearance, absorbed as before. 

“Are you ready, Ida?” asked Elphinstone, 
as he paused at,the door. 

“ Quite ;” she replied, rising with alacrity and 
moving toward him. 

The young man’s heart throbbed painfully. 
Could lic have mistaken her? Had the book 
which she had persisted so pertinaciously in 
reading, really so much interested her that it 
had caused her to overlook his want of punc- 
tuality, and even rendered her for tho moment 
independent of his society? It must be sọ; 
and he had been doing battle with a shadow. 

Strong in this conviction, she had no sooner 
reached his side than he took her hand, but it 
was instantly withdrawn. 
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“ What can this mean?” ho asked; “have I 
again offended you, Ida l” 

“Oh, no;” was the reply, as by a violent 
effort sho recovered her selt-possession ; ‘‘ why 
should you suppose so?” 

‘“‘Becauso you would not suffer me to take 
you hand.” 

Tt is unnecessary ;” she said, quietly ; “the 
distance is not great.” 

“Truc;” acquiesced Elphinstone as he fol- 
lowed her to tho dining-room, thankful that 
the presence of the servant must for a time at 
Ieast avert the storm which ho saw was once 
more gathering around him. 

The dinner passed almost in silence, and as 
the wondering attendant quietly performed her 
duties, Sydney felt the very air oppressive, so 
heavily did the singular demeanor of his wife 
weigh upon his spirit; nor was it until they 
were again alone that he could rally sufficiently 
to make any attempt at conversation; While even 
then the calm pale face of Ida actually awed him. 

“You appear to have been singularly in- 
terested in your book to-day,” he said at 
length. “May I inquire what it was ?” 

“ I really do not recollect:” was the reply; 
“it lies yonder; perhaps you may like to read it.” 

“Not at present, | would rather converse 
with you.” 

“I shall be but a poor companion. My head 
aches horribly.” 

“I feared as much;” said Elphinstone, 
eagerly, endeavoring to delude himself into the 
belicfthat he had now found the true solution 
of the enigma; “I felt sure that something 
was wrong. You are very pale, love; shall I 
send for Dr. Darnell?” 

“Oh no, no;” exclaimed Mrs. Elphinstone ; 
“Twill apply a better remedy,” and laying her 
hand on the bell, she desired the servant by 
whom it was answered, to beg Lady Malcolm 
and her daughter to do her the favor to take 
their coffee with herself and Mr. Elphinstone. 

“My dear Ida;” said her husband, as the 
attendant withdrew; “would not a perfectly 
quiet evening have been more beneficial in 
your present state than even the society of 
your friends ?” 

“Perhaps so, as regards myself;” was the 
cold reply; “but Iam not selfish enough to 
sacrifice your gratification to my own—and it 
will, I should imagine, be pleasant to both 
Miss Malcolm and yourself to talk over your 
morning’s walk. They will no doubt be here 
in a few minntes, and meanwhile, I will go 
and ascertain if Ifubert is asleep.” 

As she ceased speaking, she rose and left the 
room, while her husband, who instantly com- 
prehended tho whole extent of the new diff- 
culty in which he had so innocently involved 
himself, remained motionless with surpriso and 
mortification. 
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OMAPTER XAXXVIITI. 
FSTRANGEMENT, 


From the evening recorded in the last ehap- 
ter, no allusion was ever again made by Mrs, 


Elphinstone to her husband’s implied admira- 
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tion of Miss Malcolm, but he too well compre- 
hended the nature of his wife to imagine for an 
instant that she any longer placed the slightest 
eonfidence in his affection; and while he eould 
have taken her to his heart, and wept over her 
pale cheek, and the rapid attenuation of her 
still graceful, but now fearfully fragile form, 
and poured forth all the agony of his soul at 
her mistrust, he shrank from the slightest 
demonstration, lest the appeal whieh he would 
fain have made to her reason should only lead 
to a renewal of the bitter scenes through 
whieh they had already passed. ' 

And thus they lived on; Sydney smother 
ing his better feelings, and sacrificing his in- 


nate sense of dignity, to that morbid love of | 


ease which formed so prominent a feature in 
his generous but weak nature; and Ida gnaw- 
ing away her own heart in silence, conscious 
that when the moment of conviction came, the 
lava-flood of her indignation must earry ruin 
with it. 

Elphinstone ehafed under an injustice as 
baseless as it was unworthy; while his wife, 
misled by her own wretched suspicions, and 
confirmed in her error by the inane eonsola- 
tion and advice of a mindless and ill-judging 
acquaintanee, never for an instant suffered her- 
self to doubt that she had become the victim 
of his ineonstancy. 

Thus, in order to eseape from a thralldom 
whieh was hateful to him, the young husband, 
who, at the commencement of his married life, 
had looked upon his ehambers in the Temple 
as exile, beeause they involved an occasional 
and bricf separation from the object of his idol- 
atry, soon learned to feel that his most genial 
home was there—there, whcre no cold but ever- 
watchful eye noted his every movement ; where 
no quick but apparently careless ear drank in 
his every word; and where no diseased and 
distorted imagination converted even his most 
ineonsequent actions into matters of moment, 
pregnant with inquiry and meaning. 

The ready smile and unquestionable doeility 
of his wife wounded him to the quiek, for they 
were no longer the assuranees of affeetion and 
devotedness ; the smile was hollow, and the 
docility overaeted and unnatural; there was no 
longer any eommunion of spirit between them, 
Ida was a mere human automaton, answering 
to every spring at his pleasnre, but originating 
no movement of her own. 

To his anxious inquiries regarding her health, 
he always reeeived the same stereotyped re- 
ply—she was quite well—quite—could not 
desire to be better; to his attentions she re 
signed herself passively, as though this resig- 
nation were a part of her wifely duty. Nor 
did she, on her side, neglect to exhibit toward 
Sydney all those minor courtesies which are so 
dear and grateful to the heart when they are 
the spontaneous growth of mutual affeetion; 
but this was rather from an impulse of high 
breeding tlan from a genuine desire to increase 
his happiness; and Elphinstone was not slow 
to see and feel the painful truth. 

There was no pleading now for another hour 
when her husband, immediately after break- 
fast, day by day, lingered for a moment in the 
hall to earess his boy ere he eaught up his hat 
and gloves, and with a hasty kiss upon her 
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brow, hurried off to town; no inquiry as to the 
probable hour of his return; nothing but a 
calm and unquestioning submission to his will, 
an apparent indifference to his movements, 
which had gradually built np a wall of ice be- 
tween them, that sent its bitter ehill to the 
hearts of both. 

Scareely, however, had Sydney disappeared, 
and her child been plaeed in her arms, than 
Ida passionately pressed her lips upon the rosy 
little cheek still flushed from the pressure of 
her husband’s kiss; while hot tears, long and 

ainfully suppressed, streamed down her face, 
and fell into her bosom. She had eeased to 
trust, but she still loved him with the whole 
vehemence of her ungoverned nature. 

Poor Ida! with all the elements of happi- 
ness within ker reach, she was hopelessly, 
irremediably wretched. Her capricious incon- 
sistencies, her wayward fits of temper, had 
seriously alienated the affeetion of Lady Mal- 
colm, who had, moreover, resolutely refused to 
expose her daughter to a eonstant eompanion- 
ship with Mrs. Darnell, to whose mind and 
manners she alike objected ; nor had she failed 
to impress upon Ida the inexpedieney of en- 
eouraging her visits. The advice was, how- 
ever, at once rejected, as the ill-fated woman 
instantly attributed to her right-minded and 
well-judging friend a motive totally foreign to 
the real one, and felt a bitter pleasure in disre- 
garding her advice. 

Still for Sydney’s sake, Lady Maleolm reso- 
lutely supported the occasional annoyances to 
which she was exposed through the wayward- 
ness of his wife; uor was it long ere she dis- 


_ covered that Mrs. Elphinstone had some hidden 


sorrow, and then the warm stream of her 
woman-heart welled up, and she forgot her 
own feelings iu her anxious endeavor to soothe 
those of Ida. 

Vain, however, was the attempt; her infer- 
ences were disdainfully denied; how, she was 
asked, could the wife of Sydney Elphinstone— 
the wife who had abandoned every thing for 


his sake, aud to whom his affection was all in 
, all—be otherwise than happy, most happy? 
“Were you indeed aware that he had ecased | 


to love me,” she pursued with a kindling eye; 
“you might suspect that I was the victim of a 
hidden grief; but now—” 

“You misconceive me, my dear Mrs. Elphin- 
stone,” replied her companion, mildly ; “I have 
had so sad an experience of the world, that I 
tvo well know how possible it is to have a sor- 
row totally unconnected with home and home- 
affections. Did I dare to do so, I believe that 
I could point to the cause of your evident 
depression.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Ida, scornfully, 

“Yes, indeed,” pursued Lady Malcolm; “ can 


| you imagine that I have never reflected upon 


the suffering with which you must dwell upon 
the estraugement from your parents? Surely 


not; and from the bottom of my heart I pity 


you. Have courage, my dear young friend: 


| remember that there is a silver lining to every 


cloud; your father must have loved you deep- 
ly; have regarded you with pride as well as 
affection; aud rest assured that when once the 
wound which you have inflicted upon his am- 
bition has had time to heal, his heart will 
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ask herself the question; Sydney 
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yearn toward you with a tenderness which he 
will not seek to eontrol.” 

“Tean only pray that your propheey may 
be fulfilled before I have ecased to feel an in- 
terest in any thing,” said Mrs. Elphinstone, 
moodily, “for Hubert’s sake I will hope, even 
when I eease to do so for myself.” 

“In that case judge of your father’s heart 
by your own,” replied her persevering com- 
forter; “and do I entreat of you, struggle 
against a depression which is evidently under- 
mining your health. Jean sce that Sydney is 
wretched about you.” 

“Sydney wretched about me!” echoed Ida, 
with a forced laugh; “I do not think that 
Sydney was ever more happy in his life. Dur- 
ing the first few months of our marriage he 
was my devoted slave, poor fellow! obedicut 
to all my caprices: subject to all my whims ; 
and it was then, or never, that I might have 
supposed him to be wretched about me, as I 
must necessarily have Involved him in every 
dangerous or disagreeable fancy in which I saw 
fit to indulge ; but he is now altogether released 
from this peril; I have grown weary of prac- 
ticing upon his patience ; he is perfectly indc- 
penc&at in all his actions; ke eomes and goes 
unquestioned; I make no demand upon either 
his time or his tenderness; but receive with 
proper wifcly gratitude the portion of each, 
which he finds it expedient and proper to be- 
stow upon me.” 

“My dear young friend, you terrify me!” 
said Lady Malcolm, uneasily; “you are in a 
frightfully morbid state of mind; and I sadly 
fear that, from some misconception or another, 
you are doing serious injustice to your hus- 
band.” 

“Oh no, no; do not alarm yourself about 
him ;” was the quick retort; “1 ean assure you 
that he makes no complaint; and I have not a 
doubt, from his regular and unwearied attend- 
ance at the Temple, that his affairs are pros- 
pering there also, It is really admirable, is it 
not, Lady Malcolm, to see how pertinaciously 
he pursues his profession? for, as | never hear 
of his spending the hours that he is abseut 
from me elsewhere, I naturally eonelude that 
he is at his chambers.” 

Her companion started; had Ida laid bare 
her heart before her, she eould not more thor- 
oughly have read its seeret than she did at 
that moment. Mrs. Elphinstone was the vic- 
tim of jealousy, bit who eould be the object 
of her suspicion? Vainly did Lady Maleolm 
had, at the 
request of his wife, so utterly abandoned -the 
world, that the only conclusion at which she 
could arrive was that Ida might possibly have 
been informed of some previous attachment on 
the part of her husband, which, now that the 
first efferveseence of married happiness has 
subsided, was pressing upon her mind; and 
even while she eondemued such a weakness, 
the geutle-hearted matron could not withhold 
her sympathy for the seif-tormenting sufferer. 

“Will you forgive me, my dear Mrs. Elphin- 
stone,” she asked; “I hazard another guess ?— 
I can not mistake your meaning—you doubt 
Sydney.” 

“Have I any cause to do so?” 

“Certainly none of which I am aware.” 
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“In that case,” observed Ida, haughtily; 
“you might have spared me the suspicion.” 

Lady Maleolm rose. 

“Tam truly glad to find that I am in error,” 
she sai.l, with dignity; “rejoiced alike for your 
own sake, and Sydney’s, for believe me, Mrs. 
Elphinstone, when I assure you that no weak- 
ness on the part of a wife is so ealeulated to 
estranze a husband’s heart as jealousy ; where 
the suspicion is just he beeomes irritated under 
his own sense of error, and where he is eon- 
seious of his own reetitude, he revolts from an 
aecus:tion whieh robs the woman he has chosen 
of that charm of mental purity which had 
hitherto eompelled his admiration and respect. 

“Tam, therefore, I repeat, most happy that 
I had wronged yon, and you must pardon my 
offense, arising as it did out of my maternal 
enxiety for your mutual welfare.” 

“ All apology is unnceessary ;” was the cold 
reply; “and I am really happy, ia my turn, 
to have set your heart at rest. Question 
Sydney yourself, and I am eonvineed he will 
tell you that, however exacting I may have 
been for a time, I am now the very model of 
a wife. Oh, depend upon it, my dear Lady 
Maleolm, that should we again emerge from 
our he:mitage, we shall be quoted as a marvel 
of eonnubial devotion; a speeies of show 
couple to be gazed upon with awe and admira- 
tion; a fitting example in fact, for my cousin 
Hubert and your fair daughter; and more 
than this I am sure you ean not be unreason- 
able enough to wish.” 

Ida had overaeted her part, but her com- 
panion was too judicious to suffer her to per- 
ceive this, although her heart ached as she 


slowly walked along the garden-path which | 


led to her own house. 


“Poor Sydney! Poor fated boy!” she mur- | 


mured to herself; “this is even worse than I 
had feared. I have indeed lived to rejoice that 
she is in her grave, whose heart his misery 
would have broken. Ycs—it is better so; this 
crowning sorrow she at least is spared.” 


—_— > 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE FIRST BRIEF. 


As a natural consequence of the state of 
things which we have described, Sydney Elphin- 
stone gradually estranged himself more and 
more from lis ungenial home; and, with the 
impctuosity which formed so strong an element 
of his character, plunged into study with an 
ardor and perseverance that enabled him for 
many hours in the day to banish from his mind 
all memory of the blight whieh had withered 
the best feelings of his heart. 

Shut iuto his chambers, half-buried with 
books, and grappling with difficultics from 
whieh he had i 
the gay younz man of fashion had subsided 
into a plodding student; lines of thought 
began to trace themselves npon his lofty brow; 
his step beeamo less buoyant, and his words 
more measured. 

Tho youth was rapidly ripening into the 
sober maturity of manhood; and if he rarely 
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utherto shrunk with disgust, | 


smiled, and the music of his ringing laughter 
was no longer heard, at least neither had been 
succeeded by the querulousness of disecntent, 
or the gloom of ascetieisin. 

Toward his wife he still exhibited the same 
watehful attention and couiteous kindness as 
ever, but it was no longer with the lover-like 
devotion of old; eare had aged him in more 
than looks; and while Ida wept in seeret over 
a change whick wrung the ehords of her heart 
to agony, and remembered that it had been 
her own work, she bore it in silence rather 
than by one concession make an effort to repair 
the evil. 

“How know I,’ she would murmur to her- 
self, “ that the hours of his absence are, indeed, 
spent in study? How dare I even hope it, 
when I am so well aware that all mental 
exertion is antagonistie to his eareless and 

| impulsive nature? Could I only be sure that 
| sueh were the ease, how different would be 
our relative position! 

“But no, no ;1 must not yield; it is clear 
| from his continual and eonsistent coldness that 
his heart is no longer in his home, and that it 
has found another resting-place. Be it so; I 
will endure the suspicion until it Las grown 
into certainty, and then—then—” 

A month or two passed on thus: and at | 
| their elose the earnest prayer of Elphinstone 
was granted—he held a brief: nor was it the 
least agreeable or weleome feature of this 
long-wished-for event, that it had been offered 
to him at the desire of Lady Maleolm, who 
had at length deeided on endeavoring to reseue 
at least a portion of her property from the 
unworthy hands into whieh it had fallen. 

Information reeeutly acquired had eonvineed 
her that her ease was far from a hopeless one, 
if skillfully eonducted; and, much as she 
| shrank from the exe.tement and uneertainty of 
| a lawsuit, she still felt that she owed 1 duty to 

her child whieh must be performed even at the 
expense of her own feelings; while the eon- | 
seiousness that she had it im her power at the 
same time to serve the son of her still-lamented ` 
friend greatly tended to reeoncile her to the 
anxiety of the trial. ' 

Thus then, when he had almost despaired of 
such a result to his labors, and had pursued 
them rather as a resouree from more painful | 
thought than as the neeessary means to accom- 
plish a eareer, Sydney found himself suddenly | 
summoned to exert all his energies in a eause + 
in which the best powers of his heart 8 
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intellect must be alike ealled forth. 

His eheek glowed, and his breast heaved 
with exeitement; he was now to try his 
strength—he was now to prove to Ida that her 
faith in his intellect at least had not been 
misplaced; she had ceased to love him, but! 
he might still eompel her respeet; and then | 
shadow fell over his joy: how differently” 
might he have gone forth to meet his first 
struggle, strengthened by her encouragement, 
elated by her conviction of his coming tri- 
umph. The blood faded from his brow, and 
fell back eold upon his heart ; he still grasped 
the important deeument, but half its spell was 
broken. 

Then he roused himself; he remembered 
that he was to be associated in his task with 
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one of the most eminent counsel in England; 
and that he must endeavor by his industry 
and care to render himself worthy of such an 
association; that he must not suffer the suc- 
cess of a cause which involved the future in- 
dependence of Edith Maleolm to be secured 
solely by the eloquence of Sir F—~— T ; 
but that he must labor assiduously to con- 
vince his co-adjutor that, inexperienced as he 
was, he was nevertheless worthy of the trust 
which had been reposed in him. 

His facilities for obtaining every informa- 
tion relative to the case were necessarily 
great; and many an hour was spent at the 
villa of Lady Malcolm over papers and docu- 
ments, or in confidential conversation con- 
nected with the one important subject; hours 
which Ida might have known to be so spent, 
had she ever stooped to ask one question as 
to the manner in which he passed his time; 
but this she never did: and when Sydney, in 
the exuberance of his exultation, informed 
her of the fact of his having received his 
first brief from Lady Malcolm, she congratu- 
lated him so coldly on the event that, stung 
to the very heart, he never again alluded to 
the subject, save to apologize for the length- 
ened absences to which he was compelled by 
the exigences of his occupation. 

Thus it was from her kind and sympathiz- 
ing acquaintance Mrs. Darnell alone, that she 
learned the fact of her husband’s long and 
frequent visits to the mother of Edith; visits 
which were considered by both ladies as 
Elphinstone’s chosen relaxation in his inter- 
vals of leisure. 

“Was I not right to warn you?” was the 
triumphant inquiry of the visitor on such 
occasions; and what will you do now?” 

“J will wait,” was the unvarying reply. 

And Ida did wait; and meanwhile, brood- 
ing over her imagined wrongs, her gloom and 
coldness increased; and had not the mind of 
her husband been absorbed by the one great 
interest of the moment—the pivot upon which 
he felt that all his future fortunes must neces- 
sarily turn—it would have been impossible to 
have longer delayed an explanation which 
must have proved fatal to every hope of do- 
mestic happiness forever, 

As it was, however, Sydney perseveringly 
pursued his system of conciliation and kind- 
ness; spoke cheerfully and fondly to his wife; 
caressed his child with a tenderness and pride 
Which even trial and disappointment had 
failed to diminish; and endeavored by every 
means in his power to recall, were it only for 
a moment, the smiles of happier days. 

Every comfort and every luxury permitted 
by their slender means he lavished upon Ida 
unsparingly; but accustomed to other and far 





more costly indulgences, she had begun to. 


disregard those which she still enjoyed, and 
to regret others which were beyond her 
reach. 

Suffering had made her selfish; had she 
not, by her one fatal fault, thrown happiness 
far from her? had she still trusted as deeply 
as she loved, she would have jested at every 

rivation, and been careless of every sacri- 

ce; but now it was far otherwise; rae con- 
stant companionship of a coarse mind had 
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produced its effect; and she even felt a weak 
pride in upholding without murmur or re- 
proach the character of a victim. 

“Poor dear Mrs. Elphinstone! you really 
excite my wonder,” was the frequent ex- 
clanation of her confidential friend; “I ean 
not understand such fortitude and patience.” 

But Ida was not strong; she was not pa- 
tient; she was simply ungenerous and unjust. 
Was there no tacit murmur in the averted eye 
and the rigid lip? no reproach in the moodi- 
ness of manner, and ungenial coldness of de- 
portment, which checked the warm and hon- 
est impulses of her husband’s heart, and left 
him to fight his battle with the world, desti- 
tute alike of home sympathy and support. 

Had she been made to comprehend the bit- 
terness of his feelings in this utter isolation, 
she would have smiled, and gloried in the 
miserable triumph; and gloried the more, be- 
cause, even while she was thus torturing his 
noble and forbearing nature, she felt, that he 
was necessary to her existence; that she still 
loved him beyond all else on earth—even be- 
yond her child—none knew or guessed how, 
mn the solitary hours, she dwelt with intense 
and agitating anxiety upon his coming trial— 
how she prayed for his suecess—how she 
yearned to throw herself upon his neck, and 
send him forth strong in the armor of a wife’s 
and a woman’s love, 

But no: in these moments of spiritual 
healthfulness, ever uprose the vision of Edith 
Malcolm, while the insidious venom of Mrs. 
Darnell’s inferences fell like molten metal 
upon her mind’s ear, scorching and withering 
all her better and purer impulses, 

“We will be armed with her affection—he 
will be strong in her cause—” was ever the 
climax of her reverie. “It would be idle in- 
deed for me to stand forth as his champion: 
one word of encouragement from her will suf- 
fice to arouse his best energies to action: and 
so let it be. For my boy’s sake F will bear 
the burden, heavy as it is, until its weight 
threatens to crush me to the earth: and then he 
shall be made to feel that I will not fall alone.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE EARLY LOST. 


Wntze the cloud thus darkened over the 
modest cottage at Brompton, suffering in a 
more tangible shape had made its abode 
under the stately roof of Trevanion Hall. 
The heir of that ancient house, the idol of 
his father’s heart, the object of many a hope, 
and many a sigh, was rapidly sinking into a 
premature grave. 

Hubert ‘frevanion, whose manly beauty 
and moral worth had endeared him to every 
heart, had ceased to struggle against the 
conviction that he was the destined victim 
of the insidious di¥ease which had long been 
sapping the principle of existence, and while 
the preternaturally bright eye and blooming 
cheek deceived the fond father into a belicf 
that a life of happiness and honor awaited 
his darling son, that son himself felt with a 
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resignation rare and beautiful under such 
circumstances, that for him there existed no 
future upon earth. 

Day by day, and almost hour by hour, he 
became aware that the silver cord was loos- 
ened, gently and gradually, but not the less 
surely. p 

Often did he yearn to throw one gleam of 
light upon his father’s mind; to awaken him 
to at least a possibility of their early separa- 
tion, but his strength of purpose was insuf- 
ficient for the effort. He felt that he dared 
not turn the proud and exulting happiness 
of his last parent into bitterness and mourn- 
ing. 4 
“The blow will come soon enough, come 
when it may,” he would murmur to himself, 
as he listened with a brow steeped in the 
chilly moisture of exhaustion, and with 
closed eyes, to the projects of the unconscious 
baronet, in all of which he was n 
involved, and while Sir Jasper talked wit 
enthusiasm of the fair young ereature who 
would, as he trusted, ere long beeome the 
mistress of the Hall, Ilubert, instcad of a 
wedding-garment, saw only a shroud; in- 
stead of wedded bliss, reveling in light and 
life, only inanition and a grave. 

With mistaken and persevering affection 
he continued, however, to rally his failing 
energies, and little did those who saw him 
the eompanion of his father’s rides and walks, 
the indefatigable sharer in all his pursuits, 
and the anxious promoter of all his enjoy- 
ments, imagine at what a priee the devoted 
son at length purchased the privilege of 
brightening and gladdening the declining 
of his self-deeeived parent. 

Often, after a long attendanee in a heated 
justice-room, or a rapid gallop over the downs, 
when the baronet returned home excited and 
refreshed by a sense of a duty performed, or 
a healthful sensation of augmented vigor, 
his son, after a painful effort of simulated 
strength, no sooner found himself alone in his 
chamber, than he tottered to a couch, where, 
bathed in the cold and clammy dews of eon- 
sumption, and laboring for breath, he lay shiv- 
ering and helpless, until by the aid of some 
powerful stimulant, he onee morerecovered suf- 
ficient energy to resume the wasting struggle, 

At the close of a few months, however, 
this fearful exertion beeame no longer pos- 
sible. His physieal powers were exhausted, 
the flush upon his cheek deepened and con- 
centrated itself into a burning spot, the fire 
of the large dark eye gleamed keen and cold, 
and this noble form became attenuated and 
feeble. Whispers eirculated among the house- 
hold, and many and earnest were the anxious 
looks turned on him by the gray-haired re- 
tainers of the family. 

“Tt was thus,” said the most aged among 
them, “that his grandfather had died—it was 
thus that he would die; the ehild of prayers 
and hopes, in whom his father had garnered 
up all his affections, for whom his mother had 
boarded all her wealth.” 

It was strange, very strange, that Sir Jas- 
er did not sce that he was perishing before 
is eyes; but at length eame the low and 

hollow cough, that sound of doom which 
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can never be mistaken, the slight but painful 
spasm by which it was succeeded; the quiv- 
ering of the wasted hand; the uncertain ac- 
cente, which at intervals rendered the oneo 
melodions voice hoarse and discordant, and 
then indeed, even the doting father, whose 
pride in his only son had hitherto cast out 
fear, could no longer delude himself with the 
belief that all was well with the object of his 
idolatry. 

The blow smote the stately old man to the 
earth, and in the first agony of his grief he 
gave way to a veliemenee of feeling which 
had nearly proved fatal to theinvalid. Med- 
ieal assistance was summoned from far and 
near—there must yet be hope. 

Alas! there was none. The fiat had gone 
forth, and Hubert Trevanion, the last repre- 
sentative of his noble family, gifted with all 
that the world can offer to its favorites— 
youth, wealth, and intelleet—a noble person, 
and a heart rich in the best and holiest im- 
pulses of human nature, was about to share 
the eommon fate of all ereated beings. 

No mortal skill, even although purchased 
with the ransom of a kingdom, eould avail 
him now, and he learned his fate from the 
friendly physician—who had been indueed, 
at his own entreaty, to name the probable 
period of his release from suffering—without 
the quivering of a pulse. 

“MEy poor father!” was all he said as he 
ascertained that his very hours were num- 
bered; “how will he bear this blow ?” 

“Sir Jasper is a man and a Christian, 
my dear sir,” observed his companion, sooth- 
ingly. 

Dut he is also a father,” murmured Iu- 
bert, as he swept baek the masses of dark hair 
which elung dankly about his brow; “and 
so strong a link can not be wrenehed asunder 
without a struggle too powerful for his age 
TI must not, however, dwell upon this painful 
thought, or it may unnerve me when he most 
requires my support.” 

“Right, right,” said the physician; “you 
must strive to keep up both his spirits and 
your own, difficult as it may be to do 89; 
but you are equal to the effort, as I well 
know.” 

Hubert smiled sadly; for himself he was 
resigned; he had long felt that his doom was 
sealed, and that he was predestined to an 
early death; but he could not so certainly 
eontemplate the sufferings of a fatherto whom 
he knew that he was all in all; and while, 
had he been alone in the world, he could have 
pan his last sigh almost without regret, 
ie felt a yearning to live for his father’s sake, 
which shook him to the very depths of his 
spirit. 

“Thank you for your frankness,” he said, 
as, at the close of a violent paroxysm of 
coughing, he withdrew the handkerchief from 
his lip, and held it toward his medical friend, 
deeply stained with blood; “although, as you 
see, all further attempt at self-delusion would 


enoush to eneourage it; and now I have a 
last favor to ask of you—” 

“Name it.” 

“Will you undertake to break the truth to 


be useless on my part, even were I weak ' 
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my poor father? the whole truth, I mean. 
For the abstract fact of my early death he is 
already prepared; but I would fain sce him 
reconciled to the probability, nay, the cer- 
tainty, of jis almost immediate occurrence. 
Will you oblige me in this?” 

“T can not.” 

“ And wherefore ?” 

“ Because [ have been acquainted with Sir 
Jasper for the last forty years,” said Dr. Fern- 
ley; “and am well aware that although, like 
all his fellow-men, he has had many annoy- 
ances to combat, he has never yet been sub- 
jected to the searching trial of a great sorrow. 
Some one who has less regard for him than 
myself must undertake the task.” 

“Yet who could perform it so tenderly?” 

“You mistake, my young friend, you mis- 
take,” said the worthy doctor with an emo- 
tion which sufiiciently attested his sincerity. 
“Tt must be done by one who will not fecl 
with him as well as for him. It is the only 
request of yours with which I can not com- 
Uye A 
y I regret it deeply,” replied ITubert; “for 
in that case, painful as the effort will be, I 
must communicate the fact myself. I could 
not bear that his first and bitter grief should 
be exposed to the eye of a stranger, or a 
hireling.” 

“Tt will destroy you!” 

“No,” said the dying man, firmly; “my 
last act will have been one of duty, even of 
mercy, and that consciousness will give me 
strength; but it must be done at once, for I 
dare not dwell on the trial that is before me; 
I should only multiply my own moments of 
suffering.” Í 

“Let me entreat of you, Mr. Trevanion—” 

“ Nay, nay, do not unman me unnecessarily 
beforehand; my purpose is fixed, aud I am 
too physically weak to contend, although 
morally strong enough to persist in my pur- 
pose. Only do me tlie favor to be present at 
our interview ; he may need your assistance, 
—perhaps I may even need it myself.” 

“Only wait until to-morrow.” 

“That were worse than useless, My poor 
father! Ile has now but little time for prep- 
aration; why should I, by my cowardice, 
seck to abridge it? Surely it is wiser and 
better that his grief should have time to sub- 
side into resignation before—” 

“Well, well; be it as you will,” said his 
companion, reluctantly; “but I own that I 
could have wished—” 

“You will comply with my request,” in- 
terposed Hubert, with a sad smile; “and I 
thank you. Saunders shall summon his mas- 
ter at once, and my first and most bitter pang 
will then be over.” 

The physician was silent; for, even while 
he admired the courage and self-abnegation 
of his patient, he shrank from its probable 
result, 

Ten minutes afterward the baronet, with 
bowed head and unsteady step, entered the 
sick-room, 

An hour passed away. There are periods, 
or, at least, there is ever one period in the 
lives of even the most favored of human 
beings, when an age of suffering may be com- 
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pressed into one brief hour of existence ; but 
although the anxious watchers in Sir Jasper’s 
household, dreading they knew not what, and 
fearing to question their own hearts, lingered 
near the door of the death-chamber, no sound 
eseaped thence from which they misht infer 
what was passing within; the arrow which 
enters the heart docs its work noiselessly ; 
nor was it until they saw their master come 
forth, leaning on the arm of Dr. Fernley, bent 
as though the weight of twenty additional | 
years had suddenly fallen upon him, turning | 
meekly and unquestioniug!y in the direction 
where he was led, his eyes glossy and tearless, 
and the museles about his mouth quivering as 
thongh he no longer retained any power over 
their action, that they understood how surely 
all hope was at an end. 

Morning broke, clear, and cold, and grey ; 
the birds began: to twitter among the boughs, 
and the deer to shake the dew from their 
dappled hides, and to emerge from their 
nightly covert. The lowing of cattle came 
upon the wind, and at distant intervals the 
cheerful whistle of the early hind was andible 
from the low pasture-lands. The world was 
once more awake; but on a sumptuous bed, 
in a darkened room, surrcunded by all the 
appliances of wealth and all the cares of affec- 
tion, lay one for whom sight and sound could 
no more be, and for whom there was no 
awakening upon earth. 

Hubert Trevanion liad passed away for ever, 
and so calmly, that his anxtous watchers could 
not even guess at what precise moment the 
dreaniless sleep which so mysteriously trans- 
forms the living sentient being into the dull, 
inert, and passionless atom retaining nothing of 
humanity save its outwards emblance, had fall- 
en upon him ~ 

The dead was at peace; at peace in his manly 
beauty; another bricf weck, and he would be 
but a memory ; while by his side sat his gray- 
haired father, who had stolen to the death-room, 
as noiselessly as though his muffled step would 
have disturbed the sleeper. 

His quick ear had caught and interpreted the 
hurried whispers of the attendants; and with- 
out the utterance of a word, he had motioned 
them all from the room, fastened the door be- 
hind him, and sat down tearlessly beside his 
dead son. 

Close to the pillow that supported his head ; 
so close that his thick labored breath heaved 
the dark curls which rested on the spotless 
cambric; and sometimes he clutched at the 
sheet by which the body was covered, and some- 
times he passed his hand slowly over the noblo 
features, as if to impress their outlines more for- 
cibly upor. his memory. 

Morning brightened, and the eastern sky be- 
came one prism of glory; the song of the wild 
birds pealed out an universal chorus, from 
which the clear and exulting notes of tho early 
lark detached themselves like the triumphant 
outgushing of an emancipated soul asecnding 
in rapture far above the dregs and dross of 
earth. Nature was gladdened by the birth of 
anew day; and the sons of toil were already 
entering upon its duties; but still tle death- 
chamber was closed. 

“This must not be—this should not havo 
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been”—exclaimed Dr. Fernley, the noiso cf of his eon; there can not, therefore, exist eny 


whose carriage-wheels had been the first sound 
which awoke upon the deep silence of the man- 
sion; “why were you so imprudent as to per- 
mit your master to shut himself in with his 
dead son? Tho door must be opened instant- 
ly.” 

Vain, however, were all his efforts to obtain 
admission ; there was no answer to his earnest 
appeals, and at length the lock was forced, 
when tho unfortunate old man was found 
stretched across the body of his son, as insen- 
sible as the pale form upon which he rested. 

Ifours passed ere he was restored to con- 


necessity for tortuping him by eflorts (which 
would, moreover, in all probability prove | 
abortive) to make him comprehend the neces- 
sity of such a precaution ; even did his present 
state of mind hold out any prespeet that sueh 
a doeument, exeeuted under snch eireumstanees, 
eould be considered as a legal one. 
“All I apprehend, therefore, that ean be 
| done, is to insure his perfeet eomfort and eon- 
venience so long as he is spared; and I am 
anxious that those should be serupulously and 
efficiently seeured. As I know little of the 
personal tastes or idiosyneracies of my unele, 


sciousness; and even then his return to exist- | I am by no means qualified to deeide on the 
ence was pitiable. Obedient as a child, he | most desirable mode of effeeting such an ob- 
complied with every request, and resigned him- | ject; nor should T feel satisfied to follow the 
self to every arrangement with a vague, un- suggestions of mere domesties, who, however 
meaning smile, which betrayed that he had lost | attached to their afflicted master, may err in 


all power of volition; at intervals he wrung his 
hands, and murmured out “ My son! my son!” 
But these intervals were rare, and for days he 
continued a mere human machine, mindless and 
will-less. 

Under these circumstances, Dr. Fernlcy, 
who had established himself at the Mall, had 
no alternative save to ascertain the name and 
address of his nearest relative, in order that he 
might be summoncd to superintend the arrange- 
ments which were imperative under tho circum- 
stances; and accordingly an express was dis- 
ae to Mr. Trevanion, the nephew who had 

een for so many years an exile from his ances- 
tral home, and who was thus suddenly called 
upon to assume the duties of its master. 

The last sad offices were performed for the 
dead, while the bercaved father sat supinely 
in his cushioned chair, clad in a suit of sables 
over which his dull eye glanced without per- 
ception or emotion, and tho long-estranged 
relative, who had never exchanged one scn- 
tence with his heir, officiated as chief-mourner 
at his funeral. 

And then Mr. Trevanion entered upon tho 
more onerous responsibilities of his position. 
At the express request of the family physician, 
a consultation was held upon the unhappy bar- 
onct, whose mental condition was declared to 
be beyond hope, although his bodily health still 
promised, as they unanimously declared to with- 
stand the shock. 


—<je—— 


CIIAPTER XLL 
SOLITARY REFLECTIONS. 


“ AND now, gentlemen ;” said Mr Trevanion, 
as tho party withdrew from the chamber of the 
sufferer; “I must, before we separate, request 
that I may be favored with your advice regard- 
ing my unfortunate uncle. I have personal 
duties to perforin which cutirely preclude tho 
possibility of my residence at the Hall, or my 
own superintendence of his health and comfort, 
which must bo my first consideration. AH 
other points are of minor importance, and may 
bide their time. 

“That Sir Jasper Trevanion has exeeuted a 
will there ean be no doubt, while it is equally 
certain that it must have been made in favor 


‘their estimate of his requirements. I therefore 
| appeal to you.—I shall feel gratified by your 
| assistance,” 
| “Frank and manly, Mr. Trevanion,” said 
| Sir D D—— ; “ but no more than I should 
have anticipated frem yow. Your position, rs 
| regards the invalid, is difficult ae peeuliar, 
| but he eould not have fallen into better hands 
You are right; he is powerless now, and yeu 
ean afford to forget the past.” 

“After the scene whieh I have just wit- 
nessed,” was the reply; “the past is only toa 
be regretted. IJ have learned a stern lesson in 
that silent room. I now feel only that Sir 
Jasper Trevanion is my nearest kinsman, and 
the head of my house.” 

“And in that house lcet him remain, my 
good sir,” broke in Dr. C ; “it would be 
like renting the ivy from the oak, to remove 
him from bis old and aecustomed home.” 

“Tam quite of that opinion,” said Mr. Tre- 
vanion; “and, moreover, that the attendants to 
whom he has beeome habituated should also 
remain‘ about him. With two of them I am 
myself familiar, as they were already installed 
here in my boyhood, and have grown gray in 
the service of their master. I have had inter- 
views with both since my arrival, and they are 
anxious to end their days under the roof whieh 
has for so many years been their only home, 
I know them to be thoroughly trustworthy; 
and I think that eould Sir Jasper be consulted 
on the subject, he would be as desirous as my- 
self that they should retain their present sway 
over his household.” 

“You allude, of course,” remarked Dr. Fern 
ley, “to Mrs. Pearson and Tomkins f” 

“I do.” 

« Admirably deeided.' In faet, I do not see 
how’ the serviees of cither one or the other 
could now be dispensed with; the worthy old 
housekeeper is worth her wcight in gold in 8 
siek-room, while her eo-adjutor is equally valu- 
able in his own department.” í 

“We will, if you please, gentlemen, put his 
abilities to the test,” said the merehaut, as he 
tiid his band upon the bell ; “ after your hurried 
journey you must require some refreshment.” 

As no objection’ was raised to the sugges- 
tion, a ae adjournment was made to the 
dining-room; where, enlivened by a well- 
spread board, and some of the choicest wines 
from the baronet’s cellar, the sufferings of 
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the invalid himsclf were soon forgotten by 
the professional brethren, who entered into a 
political diseussion with as much earnestness 
as they had previously done into the ailments 
of their patient; while Mr. Trevanion, seated 
at the head of that table to whieh he had been 
so grudgingly admitted in his youth, was com- 
pelled to take his part in tbe eonversation, 
and to affect au interest whieh he was far from 
feeling in the subject of their discourse, oeeu- 
pied as he then was with objeets of more per- 
sonal consideration and anxiety. 

“It strikes me, Mr. Trevanion,” observed 
Sir D D , as he disseeted a partridge, 
“that you would do well to ingratiate yourself 
with the landholders of the county, to whom, as 
Tam informed, you are almost, if not entirely, 
a stranger. Take my word for it that we are 
on the eve of a general eleetion, and it would 
be idle to staud on ceremony under present 
cireumstanees. Sir Jasper, poor man! is na- 
turally hors de combat, and you are his most 
fitting suceessor. I have some interest here 
myself, and shall be most happy to exert it in 
your favor.” 

“Tn that ease we shall have a contest,” said 
Dr. Ternley ; “as Lord Dronemore has long 
been anxious to start his elder son.” 

“What! The poet who has just returned 
from the Pyramids ?” 

“The same.” 

“But, my good sir, we want politicians, not 
poets, in the Lower House,” mterposed Dr. 
C ; “sound practieal men, who eare little 
to hear themselves talk; working bees, who 
will know how to store their own hive—ndt 
honorable tourists, who seatter their honey 
that others may hoard it.” 











| “Perhaps so; but I still adhere to my opin- 


ion. What say you, Mr. Trevanion ?” 
“Simply, that I never intend to offer myself 
tothe electors of , until I have a stake in 
the county.” 
“Unfortunately,” observed Sir D D : 
| With a courtly inelination of the head ;. “the 
prospeet is by no means a remote one, and 
_ the subject appears to me to be worthy of eon- 
| sideration.” 
“Wad I a son—” commenced the merehant. 
“You have, I believe, a grandson,” said Dr. 
| Fernley. 
Mr. Trevanion started. The existenee of 
Ida’s child had been a forbidden topie in his 
_ presenee from the moment of its birth; and he 
Was consequently unprepared for so abrupt a 
'remiader. The stern man had resolved to 
forget the faet himself; and, as a natural con- 
seguenee with one of his peeuliar charaeter, he 
had ealeulated that others would follow his 
exainple. 
1 “My grandson is not a Trevanion,” he re- 
marked, coldly. 
“True; but that cireumstanee does not mili- 
tate against the fact that he is heir-presump- 
tive to the baronetey.” 
_ The merchant wineed again. 
st And a fine little fellow he is,” pursued the 
_pertinacious physician; “1 never saw a more 
noble boy.” 
__ “You are a fortunate man, sir,” said Dr. 
C—, who was entirely ignorant of the family 
| history ; “and we will, with your permission, 
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drink to the young man’s health in a buinper 
of this splendid hoek.” 

Mr. Trevanion bowed stifûy, as lis guests 
prepared to do honor ta the proposed pledge; 
he even raised the glass to his lips as the toast 
was drunk, but the cool liquid seemed to seoreh 
him, and not one word of acknowledgment fol- 
lowed the draught. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Dr. Fernley, to 
whom the silenee whieh sueceeded was perfeetly 
intelligible ; “I must request of you to exeuse 
me, as I have two important visits to make bce- 
fore sunset.” 

“While I,” followed up Sir D—— D : 
“must be baek in town to-night, and eonse- 
quently have little time to spare. It is wan- 
derful how the hours fly by when one is pleas- 
antly engaged.” 

“While your earriages are prephring,” said 
the family physieian; “will you allow me to 
suggest that we should take a parting look at 
our unfortunate friend Sir Jasper?” 

“By all means,” was the ready reply, and 
onee more the party aseended to the baronet’s 
sick room, but every effort to rouse him into 
mental econseiousness again failed; and the men 
of science finally departed, leaving the weary 
and irritated merehant alone in the vast and 
lonely mansion, 

Then it was that, abandoned to himself, and 
left to wrestle with his owu thoughts for the 
first time sinee this signal change had taken 
place in his social position, Mr. Trevanion 
keenly felt the isolation which his own vindie- 
tive passions had ereated about him. 

The garrulous old physician was right; he 
had a grandson, and that grandson must, one 
day should he live to manhood, inherit the 
lordly estates, and the proud title of his anees- 
tors, while the daughter whom he had east 
forth, alike from his heart and from his hearth, 
would rule over a splendid home for whieh 
she would be indebted to her son and not to 
him. 

The thought was wormwood to him! And 
then, as his eye traveled over the vast dimen- 
sions of the gorgeous rooms in which he sat, he 
pietured to himself the erouehing insignificant 
form of his wife, who would probably at an 
early period become its temporary mistress, 
aud with a sensation of disgust and scorn, ho 
rese and paeed the floor like one suddenly 
awakened to a sense of injury. 

The frivolous Miss Clara Rotheringbury, the 
inert aud mindless Mrs. I{ubert Trevanion, to 
fill the place of his own beautiful and high- 
born mother! The proud man shuddered as he 
contemplated sueh a eontingency, while slowly 
and uninvoked, there rose up before him the 
radiant vision of his daughter; that daughter, 
whose beauty and whose grace had flattered 
his vanity, and satisfied his pride; and like one 
under the influence of mesmerism, unable to 
contend against a will stronger than his own, 
the pieture broadened and deepened until sle 
seemed to stand before him with her infant in 
her arms, her proud brow glowing with mat- 
ronly dignity, and her eyes bright with natural 
love. 

It was a splendid picture, and the merehant’s 
heart throbbed as he lingered on it; but after 
awhile he shook off the spell. 
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“Perhaps it must be so,” he murmured to 
himself; “but not yet—not yet—Hubert Tre- 
vanion will not forgive, even if Str Hubert be 
ultimately compelled to do so. I am still 
master of my own actions; and when no longer 
able to contro] them, E must c'en follow the 
example of the French prince, and not suffer 
the long-deseended baronet to revenge the inju- 
ries of the money-seeking merchant. Yet, 
when I remember that she might have entered 
this house as a peeress, it almost’ maddens me! 

“And to think too that ke—that the vain 
boy who, by a few idle flatterics, blighted 
all my views—that he may one day play the 
master here—I could almost wish that the 
poor old man who crushed my youth, and who 
now in his helplessness ean not resist the sliglt- | 
est of my wishes, might live on until the world | 
and the world’s honors had ceased to hold out 
any charm to the penniless adventurer who 
robbed me of my daughter.” 

It was fortunate that, at this period of his 
self-communing, Mr. Trevanion chanced to re- 
member that he had still many ‘and important 
duties to perform before he left the Hall; and | 
with his habitual energy he immediately pre- 
pared to exceute them. There were solicitors 
and land-stewards to consult and instruet; ten- 
ants to reccive, servants to discharge, and a 
host of minor arrangements to make, as essen- 
tial as they were harassing. 

At length, however, all was accomplished. 
The papers of Sir Jasper, ineluding his will, 
of which a duplieate was in the possession of 
his attorney, were duly examined and sealed ; 
. the family diamonds and those of the late 
Lady Trevanion, all of which had been recently 
resct for the destined bride of the unhappy 
Hubert, together with the eostly service of | 
plate, were transferred, under the care of 
Tompkins, to the baronet’s banker in town; 
leases that were falling in were renewed, in 
accordance with the instructions previously 
given by Sir Jasper; the wages of the several 
servants retained at the Hall were doubled, 
the stud was redueed, and all the equipages, 
save one, were disposed cf 

Nothing, in short, remained to be done, when 
Mr. Trevanion took his departure from the 
Hall, which could conduce to the convenience 
or security of its afflicted master; whilo so ably 
had tho still active Pearson seconded his efforts, 
that, while in the apartments tenanted by the | 
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|—that my uncle—really did regret his harsh- 


when ail seems to have passed away except 
yourself, my old braiu is elearer about early 
days, than on what is going on about mae, 
Poor Sir Jasper! To think that he who was a 
boy to me, should have come to this, while I 
am still hale and able; it is strange and sad 
indeed, sir, is it not? And that dear boy—the 
sweetest youth that ever trod the earth, gone 
too! How often he made me talk of you, 
Master Hubert, and tell him how, although you 
went out from these doors without a fricnd, to 
seek your fortune in the wide world, you came 
to be a great and a rich man, the companion 
of proud lords and a guest in the king’s pal- 
ace, 4 

“ But how came you to know all this, my 
good Pearson?” demanded the merchant, with 
a curiosity which he could not repress, 

‘Oh, sir, we always knew all about you,” 
was tho eager reply, as planting the stick by 
which she was compelled to support herself 
whilo walking, the aged woman suddenly stop- 
ped in order to give greater emphasis to her 
words; “for you were no sooner gone than Sir 
Jasper, poor dear gentleman! began to have a 
thousand fears about you; and although he 
never dared to name your name before her lady- 
ship, he often talked to Tompkins and his own 
man about his unhappy nephew; and I do be 
lieve, Master IInbert, that if you had only bent 
your pride to write a letter to my master, and 
to ask him—” 

“I had nothing to ask of him, Pearson.” 

“ More’s the pity, sir, more’s the pity that you 
had not, for then wo should have had happier 
hearts at the old Hall.” 

“ So then I am to understand that Sir Jasper 


ness when it was too late.” 

“Indeed he did, Master Hubert, indeed he 
did; and of late years, since my lady died, often 
and often did he and his poor dear son tell me 
how honored and how happy you were, and 
what a credit you were to the family name; 
and that you had a daughter so beautiful that 
she might have married the greatest lord in the 
land.” 

“And so sho might,” said the merchant, bit 
terly, ‘‘ but she did not.” 

“So I heard, sir, so F heard; but then Sir 
Jasper learned from her own lips that sho had 
wedded the man of her heart; aud such a boy 
as she had, my master said; it was really wom- 


baronct, all was luxury and comfort, even the ) derful to hear him talk of that child; and of 
strong-minded merchant fult his heart sink with | courso you know, sir, that the poor youth you i 
a strange sensation of awe and repulsion as ho’ laid to rest only a few days back was to havo 
traversed tho spacious suite of state-rooms, and. been his godfather, although he was too ill to 


found their gorgeous draperies and stately mir- 

rors shrouded in their Holland coverings. Life | 
seemed indeed to have becn put out in the 

homo of his fathers. 

“T shall close the gallery altogether, sir, as 
soon as yon aro gone,” said the ancient house- 
keeper in a low voice, as sho followed him in 
his last circuit of tho mansion, her voluminous 
L'ack garments swecping with melancholy mo- 
notony along the uncarpeted floors, “and only 
open it to air tho rooms, and to dust tho furni- 
ture, all of which will of course be done under 
my own eye. 


to have said Mr. Trevanion; but really, now, 


You know that you can trust, much I wish that he could reeognize me be 
me, Master ILubert—I beg pardon, sir; I meant | I leavo.” 


up to town for the christening.” 
“Ta! indeed!” exclaimed her startled listen- | 
er, “was Mr. Hubert Trevanion really to have 
been tho sponsor of Mastcr Syducy Elphin- 
stone ?” 

“Of your daughter's son, sir,” said Pearson, 
“but he was to be called Hubert; the youn 
lady would havo it so, they told me, bechuse 
was her father's name.” 

“It is cold here, my good Pearson,” said the 
merchant, huskily; ‘let us leavo these deso- 

late-looking rooms. Poor Sir Jasper! How 


go 


“No, sir, no; thore is no hopo of that,” 
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whispered the housckecper, mysteriously, “my 
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“The affair is altogether very untoward ;* 


master’s mind will not come back to this world | observed Lady Mary, carefully examining the 
till he is about to leave it altogether; and then | pattern of the Valenciennes upon her handker- 


it will be but a blink of light, faint and feeble, 
so that soul and body may go together.” 

e A strange doctrine, that, my food old 
friend,” smiled Mr. Trevanion, “but we wiil 
hope hetter things. Who knows? The con- 
stitution of my uncle is a sound one, and he 
may yet rally.” 

“ Ay,” murmured the aged dame, “he will 


rally, but it will only be at the sound of that 
trumpet which will call us all from our long | tho guardian of Sir Jasper, and have neither 


is 


sleep. 
dining-room at once, Master Hubert; there is 


chief 

“Worse, worse ;” said the merchant con- 
tracting his heavy eyebrows; ‘my responsi- 
bility has suddenly become most painful.” 

“But in a sensible point of view, you aro 
actually the head of the family, and the repre- 
sentative of the Trevanions.” 

“True; ina sensible point of view, but not 
in a legal one; Iam, in fact, nothing more than 


And now you had better go to the | power nor influence while he lives.” 


“It is monstrously provoking!” drawled the 


a fine fire there, and your finner will be served | family friend; “and I know by experience 


in a few minutes.” 
— 


CHAPTER XLIL 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


GREAT was the astonishment of Lady Mary 
Brooklands, for of the actual mistress of the 
house there was no question, when she was 
requested by Mr. Trevanion on his return to 
town, to oblige him by putting the female serv- 
ants of his establishment into the handsomest 
mourning compatibie with their station; and 
hat, at the same time, a hundred-pound note 
was placed in her hand, with a respectful en- 
peaty that she would be good enough herself 
‘0 appear in the same sable habiliments in 
honor of his deceased relative. 
| “Dome the favor also, my dear Lady Mary ;” 
k said; “to impress upon Mrs, Trevanion the 
iecessity of wearing the deepest sables, for I 
ave almost a twofold death to deplore; as I 
lave not only buried Hubert, but have, more- 
ver, left my unfortunate unele in a state of 
j ing death, even worse than actual annihila- 
on. She can not, as I well know, appreciate 
e le delicacy of my position without your prompt- 

g, and I consequently throw myself, as far as 

ho is concerned, upon your accustomed kind- 

28s and consideration.” 

i“ Rely on it, that I will do all that is right, 
y dear sir;” was the reply of the lady, as 
e crushed the fragment of tissue paper be- 
feen her glove and her hand; “and I am 
ire you will believe me when I say, that your 
əxicty to do every thing in a proper manner, 
id one suited to your position in the world, 
‘ so melancholy an occasion as this, is pre- 
dely what I should have expected from you. 
“Dear me!” she pursued, dropping into a 
Qir, and assuming an expression of senti- 
Intal sympathy; “what a trying visit yours 


how long, how very long, persons in his pecu- 
liar state do often live. Where there is no ' 
wear on the mind, ihe body is wonderfully 
tenacious of existence,” 

“Tt is at least consolatory that he suffers no 
pain ;” said Mr. Trevanion, calmly. 

“ Very,”—was the retort, as the titled matron 
applied her hahdkerchicf to her nose; “ but 
still—you will excusg me, I know, if I repeat 
that the whole thing is nevertheless mon- 
strously provoking. The baronet, by your ac- 
count, does not live, he only yegetates; and [ 
confess that, fecling as I do toward yourself, I 
could have wished—” 

t No, no; I thank you for your interest in 
my welfare, Lady Mary;” interposed the mer- 
chant, “but I must not suffer myself to glance 
at what might have been.” 

“ Yet he had injured you so deeply.” 

“Tike many other men who pride them- 
selves upon their moral strength, he was at 
last compelled to succumb to a stronger will 
than his own, but I have had satisfactory proof 
that he repented his harshness when it was, too 
late.” 

“T am glad to hear it;” said Lady Mary; 
“if the abstract fact affords you the slightest 
gratification. And now, my dear sir, that Ida’s 
son has become an important little personage 
in your family, I trust that you will be induced 
to pardon her escapade. As you are well 
aware, with all my affection for the dear girl, 
Ihave never hitherto presumed to plead her 
cause.” . 

“I am aware of it, Lady Mary, and have 
estimated your delicacy at its just value. No 
—you have never striven, by word or look, to 
moderate my just resentment.” 

“I could not venture to do so; my posi- 
tion as a relative of Mr. Elphinstone’s was so 
onerous, that I shrank from every species of 
interference.” 

“I fully estimated the reasons of your silence. 
Had you, like her mother, harassed me by weak 


rst have proved, Mr. Trevanion; father and |repinings and still more idle reproaches, the 
8. at one blow—or rather from what you tell | breach between us could never have been 
n, it would have been less deplorable, had | repaired.” 


t! bereaved old gentleman really followed his 


d ed to the grave.” 


mo 


J 


iy | 


| There can be no doubt of it;” replied her 
Capamion, in the same tone; “no doubt on 


a h of it; for his condition is, as you judi- 


ciisly remark, indeed deplorable. - Mindless 


| powerless, he retains nothing of humanity | 


‘That was precisely what I felt, my dear 
sir; but.now—” 

‘““ Now, madam, I must have time to reflect. 
A father whose child deceives him, and elopes , 
from beneath his roof, leaving him to brave as 
he best may the comments of the world, merits 
but little indulgence at the hands of her out- 


a 
\ fiire form; and so long as he survives, I see | raged parent; and I tell you frankly, Lady 


if> hope of any amendment.” 


8 


| 


Mary Brooklands, that had Mrs. Bydney El- 
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phinstons become the mother ofa girl, instead 
of presenting an heir to the Trevanions, I 
would have abandoned her for ever to the 
miscrable obscurity of her present lot.” 

“But as it is?” 

“Ag it is, ] shall be ruled by circumstances : 
I am not yet Sir Hubert Trevanion, and I can 
afford to wait.” 

Little did the stern and unrelenting father 
imagine that his danghter had, like himself, 
declared her willingness to “bide her time.” 

The diseoneerted Lady Mary, who on the 
restoration of her nephew's wife to favor, 
had rapidly built up a cloud-eastle of advan- 
tage to herself, was too much aecustomed to 
the inflexions of Mr. Trevanion’s voice, and 
the portentous action of his eyebrows, to pro- 
long the diseussion; and accordingly, after 
having pledged herself to superintend the 
personal arrangements of Mrs. Trevanion on 
this important oceasion, she hastened to term- 
inate the interview, and so well did she 
redeem her pledge, that within a week the 
merchant’s wife, despite her “dear mes,” 
“how very disagreeable,” and sundry other 
inane expletives, found herself attired in the 
deepest sables, for a man whom she had 
never seen, and who she had been taught to 
rezard with aversion, as an impediment in 
her husband’s path toward greatness. 

Nevertheless, with her usual apathy, she 
resigned herself to her fate. She had, as we 
have shown, long ceased to contend, and al- 
though on Ida’s evasion from the paternal 
roof, she did, with the true instinct of a 
mothe:'s heart, for a time revolt against the 
inflexible harshness of her husband, the mere 
force of habit soon crushed her back into her 
habitual insignificance, and surrounding her- 
self with novels, she endeavored to forget 
her own sorrows in those of her favorite he- 
roines, and suffered the titled matron who 
had usurped her place in the household, not 
only to act, but even to think for her. 

The mental condition of Mrs. Trevanion in 
her Richmond Villa, was little superior to 
that of Sir Jasper in his ancestral halls. 

Far different was the effect produced by 
the intelligence of the melancholy events 
which had taken place in , on the two 
families so closely allied by blood and friend- 
ship to the baronet and his son. 

Upon Lady Malcolm, who had anticipated 
a life of honor and affection for her gentle 
Edith, the blow fell heavily indeed, although 
she derived consolation from the fact that 
the fair girl herself, however she might, and 
undoubtedly did, admire and respect Hubert 
Trevanion, faa yet seen too little of him to 
render her sorrow at his loss of more than a 
temporary nature. Edith was, in truth, only 
learning to love him; her young heart had 
been awakened, but not won, and though she 
wept, it was rather in pity for his fate than 
in regret at her own disappointment, while 
her mother, with all a mother’s anxiety, 
looked into the future of her child and shud- 
dered as she felt how suddenly it had become 
a void. 

Their retired existence, which had hitherto 
been brightened and gladdened by a thousand 
innoceut and happy projects for the future, 
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had in one brief moment lost its charm; the 
one perpetual subject of discourse had become 
only a theme of sorrow and regret; the light 
of their modest dwelling was extinguished ; 
and as Lady Malcolm, with a troubled eye, 
followed the movements of her daughter, her 
heart swelled, and for the first time in her 
life she felt disposed to repine. 

The grief of Mrs. Elphinstone was twofold; 
for even in the brief interviews which had 
taken place between them, she had learned to 
love her long-estranged relatives; while the 
only ray of sunshine which her miserable in 
fatuation permitted to fall upon her heart, 
was the hope of soon being relieved from the 
presence of Miss Maleolm by her marriage 
with Hubert Trevanion, Eo 

That hope had now passed away forever; 
while the calm and unimpassioned resigna- 
tion of Edith, who, in the presence of her 
mother even restrained her tears in order not 
to augment the distress of her parent, awoke 
a new suspicion in the self-tormenting mind 
of Ida. 

“She never loved him,” she murmured to 
herself; “she never loved him, or she would 
have needed the consolation which she is s0 
eager to afford. What can be the blighted 
ambition of a mother when placed in com- 
petition with a heart whose first affection is 
cast back upon it? 

“No, no; she would have shed other tears 





over the grave of Sydney Elphinstone; her 9 + 
secret passion was hopeless, and she had self r 
control enough to obey the bidding of her i 
maneuvering parent. it 
“Poor child! she is playing her part badly 1. 
now, when even J can detect the truth. Hu- 4 
bert is happy to have escaped a fante like | & 
mine; better to die young—ay, to die a thou- f y 
sand deaths—than to live on, unloved aad 5 
neglected, when all the illusions of hope and f œ 
passion are reut away, and the bleak, bure f 
realities of existence alone remain.” a 
And with this gratuitous suffering’ camea 4 x 
renewed feeling of isolation; the tie which ie 
had existed between herself and Sir Jasper, li 
and which was to have been rendered stilli | c 
| closer through her child, had greatly tended’ | w, 
| to reconcile her to the unrelenting silence of f ww 
her father, which she now felt with double h 
force. | ži 
In the early months of her marriage, the Yee 
passionate devotion of her husband had suf f sr 
| ficed to render her independent of all other] », 
affection, and she had consequently endured. tig 
[it with patience and submission as the conse Fan 
| quence of her own act; but now, when she Yih 
| believed the heart of Sydney to be estranged f iy, 
| from her, she shrank appalled at her lonel! i} vg 
ness. s Ma 
| There did appear, indeed, no prospeet of a f y, 
reconciliation now, when the unhappy events, Fm, 
whieh had taken place in the family, and te 
which would have afforded so favorable am f a. 
opportunity for Mr. Trevanion to summon lis |. f, 
only child once more to her home, had beet | s 
coldly amd officially announced to her by su te, 
Jasper’s attorney, In precisa the same fort thy 
as they had been made known to Lady Mab | ty y 
colm. | Min 
Never, until this moment, had Mrs. Elphin ii 
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stone confessed, even to herself, that she had | his minute acquaintance with every detail of 
involuntarily looked beyond the affection to | the case, however trifling and fulile in ap 
the generosity of her uncle; and it was con-| pearance, soon excited universal attention. 
sequently, with terror that she remembered The Judge leaned . forward in his seat, evi- 
how fearfully her slender forfrne hal dwin- | dently interested both in the cause and the 
died away, and that she had no longer a/| orator; the gentlemen of the bar desisted 
friend on earth to whom she could appeal for from their several oceupations; squibs were 


assistance. 

On Sydney's professional gains she had long 
ceased to calculate; it was Sir Jaspers inter 
eession with her father which had formed 
the mainstay of ier hope, and now Sir Jasper 
was dead te all human sympathies 

She strained her infant to her heart almost 
convulsively as these fearful thoughts flashed 
acrossher brain. Whatwould become of her 

‘boy? For herself, she could die; death had 
no terrors for her; it would be peace, and 
rest, and oblivion; bunt her noble boy—he 
was too young, too heantiful, too beloved, not 
to live long and happily; and yet to-what a 
fate was he reserved? 

Her own trials faded before her fears for 
him; and as his soft arms encireled her neck, 
and his rosy cheek rested against hers, the 
wife was forgotten in the mother, and she 

| shed tears as holy as an angel might have 

_ registered. 

It was in this wild burst of grief, to which 

ste had yielded herself up immediately after 
the departure of Lady Malcolm and her daugh- 

| ter, that she was discovered by her husband 
on his return from the assize-town where the 
cause, upon which he had been engaged for 
Lady Malcolm, had been tried and gained in 
a manner which had surpassed his most san- 
seine hopes, Sir F—T , upon whose 
| well-known eloquence its snecess was con- 
jsidered mainly to depend, when in the very 
jact of putting on his gown, liad been seized 
with sudden and violent indisposition: his 

‘appearance in court was accordingly impos- 
lsible; and it was tao late to secure the serv- 
ices of any other leading counsel. 
| Under these circumstances, there was no 
alternative save to leave the cause entirely 
in the hands of Mr. Elphinstone, whose fa- 
miliarity with all its details rendered him the 
most eligible person te conduct it; and it was 
consequently fortunate that the industry of 


ste 


ee 








[he young man, in the first place, and his in- | 


‘ense anxiety for his friend at the critical 
moment when he was called upon te incur so 
heavy a responsibility, produced a degree of 
pxeitement that for the time overcame the 
jervousness to which, on his first appearance 
n so prominent a position, he would most 
probably have yielded. 

| Forgetting his own identity in the import- 
int duty before him, he watched the ease as 
$ proceeded with a care and tenacity which 
nabled him to garner up every fact and ar- 
jument adduced by the oppesing counsel; 
md when, after closely and cleverly eross- 
uestioning the witnesses brought against 
im, he at length rose in his turn to reply, 
ie ease and skill with which he analyzed and 
»mmented upon the speech of his opponent, 
le lucid manner in which he brought for- 
e and connected his own proofs, the ex- 
'aordinary grace of his action, the animation 
his handsome countenance, and above all, 


i 


| lefthalf written, and caricatures half sketched; 
the audience were silent and absorbed; while 
even the opposing counsel, who, on finding 
himself pitted against a mere youth, a legal 
novice hitherto unknown on the cirenit, had 
performed his duty somewhat less punctili- 
ously than usual, was observed more than 
once to suffer an approving gesture to escape 
him, as the speech proceeded 

But the enthusiastic speaker noticed noth- 
ing of all this; bis whole heart was in his 
eause; nor did he imagine when he at last 
resumed his seat, that in the estimation of 
most of his professional brethren his eanse 
was already gaincd. Such, indeed, was the | 
result, and Sydney Elphinstone was both a 
proud and a happy man when, to his surprise 
and gratification, he heard himself compli- 
mented by the learned Judge who ha pre- 
sided, and congratulated by the counsel who 
were sented about him; while, as the elimax 
of his triumph, he had seareely been an hour 
at his hotel, when a note from his intended 
coadjutor was placed in his hand, containing 
not only the thanks and felicitations of Sir 
F iE , but also the handsome fee with 
which his cwn cminent services had been re- 
tained. 

“The gold whieh you have so ably won, 
my dear sir, you must be content to wear,” 
said the high-minded lawyer, “and I trust 
| that you will accept with it my very sincere 
hope that we shall ere long meet again with 
the same happy result.” 

His first step toward forensic celebrity was 
taken, aud the ground was firm beneath him, 

Such were the circumstances under which 
the young husband returned to his home, only, 
as already stated, to find his wife absorbed in 
grief, 

“Tda, my own, my darling Ida,” he ex- 
elaimed, as he hurried to her side, and folded 
her to his heart, forgetting every thing save 
his love and her sorrow; “what has happened 
why do I find you in this miserable state? 
Speak, daring—do not torture me with sus- 
pense,” 

Mrs. Elphinstone replied, by placing in his 
hand the letter which announced the death of 
Hubert Trevanion, and the imbecility of his 
father. 

Sydney was greatly shoeked. 

“ This is, indeed, appalling!” he said, in an 
accent of deep feeling; “how I pity your 
poor father, who will, no doubt, be greatly 
shocked that all possibility of a reconciliation 
with his family is now over. Do not think me 
heartless, Ida, if, however painful as these 
facts are, it is a consolation to me to find that 
no misfortune has happened to either yourself 
or our boy.” 

“Myself!” echoed his wife, bitterly ; “and 
is it then no misfortune to be alone in tha 
world ¢” 

“ Alone, Ida! 


No ara A 








4 


| 


Did you say alone, with your 


Liv 


husband by your side, and your child upon 
your bosom ?” 

“But for that child, I should indeed be 
alone.” 

Elphinstone withdrew his arm from her 
waist, and rose from the sofa. 

“fave I deserved this, Ida?’ he askcd, re- 
proachfully,. 

Mrs, Elphinstone was silent. 

“ Even you, although you have eeased to 
love me, will perhaps afford me your pity,” 
he pursucd, greatly agitated; “when I tell 
you that I hastened home, full of hope and 
joy, with words of kindness and encourage- 
ment still sounding in my ears, to offer to you 
the first fruits of my professional success, 
The anticipation of your approval, the hope of 
your sympathy, made every moment of my 
tedious journey seem an hour until I reached 
my own door: the transition is a bitter one; 
but I do not blame you: our affections are be- 
yond our own control, and J rust submit tomy 
fate.” 

“Do not add eruclty to coldness, Mr. Elphin- 
stone,” said his wife. 

“Neither the one nor the other can you ever 
experience at my hands, Ida. Ihave loved you 
as woman is scldom loved; I would saerifice 
my life to insure your happiness; but you 
willfully misjudge me. How ean I regain the 
affection which was onee mine? Only become 
what you were during the first months cf our 
inarriage—tender, generous, and confiding; 
only let me once more be convinced that I have 
not forfeited your love ; that our sad and unac- 
countable estrangement is at an end, and I 


shall consider no effort too great which may | 


enable ine to feel that you are again the Ida of 
former days.” 

“Would that it indeed were in my power,” 
was the gloomy reply; “but we ean not de- 
ceive ourselves, Sydney ; we are both changed. 
Like yourself, I utter no reproach; I only 
yearn for a renewal of the illusion which is un- 
happily dissipated forever.” 

“And wherefore? If we are only true to 
ourselves and to each other, what more can we 
require for happiness ?” 

“Do not urge me? said Ida, with a fresh 
burst of tears; “I am unhinged, and siek at 
heart.” 

“eIn that at least we sympathize,” retorted 
her husband, as he turned away, unable to 
endure the sight of a grief which he could 
neither comprehend nor console ; that his wife 
was suffering most acutely he could not doubt; 
and such was in fact the ease, for jealousy is 
an intermittent fever which “ has,” says a eele- 
brated French author, “its paroxysms and its 
hours of lassitude ; no patient could long en- 
dure the violence of the ague fits which shake, 
ohill, and agitate their vietim with an universal 
shiver; no heart is strong enough to sustain 
the tension of the anger which absorbs the 
whole being.” And thus it was with Ida; the 
doubts and fears in which she had so recently 
indulged had prostrated her powers; and now, 
as she ool upon the elear frank eye and 
proud brow of her husband, a new trouble 
grew upon her. 
had wronged him? 

She began to doubt herself; and that doubt 
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was torture; for, if she had dene so, how 
mean, how despicable, must she not appear in 
his eyes? He might profess to love her still, 
but would he do so when she had wounded him 
alike in his heart and in his honor? 

She rose suddenly from her seat, and laying 
her child upon the eushions of the sofa. she 
moved a few steps toward her husband with 
the intention of once more throwing herself at 
his fect, and entreating him to pardon her; 
but just as she approached, unconscious of her 
purpose, he took his hat froin the table, and 
merely saving : “I can no longer delay appris- 
ing Lady Malcolm of the suecess of her cause, 
which I was anxious to communicate person 
ally,”—he turned, and left the room. 

Once more the angel of peace folded its 
wings, and bowed its radiant head. 

“No, I have not wronged him!” was the 
exclamation of Ida, as she swept back her 
disordergd hair, and clasped her hands in pas- 
sionate emotion: “he dare not remain to justify 
himself; and worse, far worse, before he has 
been an hour in his home—the home of his 
wife and child—he finds a ready exense for 
hastening to reap the reward of his exertions 
in her smile. 

“Fool that I was to doubt! when he takes 
so little pains to conecal his falsehood, why 
ghould I torture myself by self-aceusings as 
idle as they are ill-timed? Should I not blush 
at the cowardly impulse which would have 
carried me to his feet, to be again eajoled, and 
again deceived? 

“Father! you are revenged. Greivously 
| have I sinned, but greivously also do I suffer. 
You would have made me great; aud could 
you only know the abject thing J am, you 
would forego all further vengeance—loveless 
friendless, and almost homeless, your proud 
heiress still hangs upon the smile of a man 
whom her love has wearied—still elings to 
him, even amid her wrongs.” 

The demon onee more triumphed. Reason 
was drowned beneath the waves of passion. 


—e 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A LAST HOPE. 


His unfortunate reception by his wife, after 
his professional triumph, had wounded Elphin- 
stone to the heart; and consequently, at the 
very moment when he should have been 
hopeful and buoyant he became depressed and 
spiritless. 

Why, he asked himself, should he toil, when 
she whose love would have made his labor 
light had not only ceased to interest herself in 
his efforts, but had even disdained to utter 8 
single comment on his success ? 

To what a different result he had once 
looked forward! How fondly and eonfidingly 
had Ida, on former days, listened to the air- 
| built hopes which at that period he bad s 





little power to realize; while now, when each 


| and all were about to become real and tangible, 


Could it indeed be that she | she had withdrawn from him alike her sym » 


pathy and her encouragement. 
Vain were all the congratulations poured on 
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THE JEALOUS WIPE. 


him by his friends, and the laudatory comments | 


of the publie press ; vain were even the offers 
of professional employment pressed upon him, 


eee 





Lay 


restored Elphinstone to her, as fond 214 as in- 
dulzeut as ever; but the word was not uttered, 
the look was not vouehsafed. 


to arouse him from the settled gloom into; Ida had, after the interview whieh we have 
which he had fallen; and although he pursued | deserihed, subsided into a cold and listless 
his legal duties with care and conscientiousness, | serenity, which admitted of no reproach, and 
his enthusiasm was at an end; and few could | silenced all questioning. To the well-being of 
now reeognize in the calm and unimpassioned | her boy she was ever keenly alive, but she 
Sydney Elphinstone, the brilliant and spark- manifested no interest on any other subject; 
ling orator by whose eloquence they had so | Sydney eame and went as he listed without 
recently been startled and surprised. either inquiry or eomment; she was calmly 
His crushed heart was no longer in his task; | courteous when he was near her, but seemed 
it was buried beneath the ashes of his loveless | totally eareless of his absenee ; it was, in short, 
home. Young and sanguine, he had never | & domestie illustration of the German tale of 
foreseen the possibility of a spirit-void like the dead and the living bodies linked together, 
this; and the moral desolation withered him, | and at length, unable longer to endure the joy- 
Had he possessed more strength of ehar-| less existence to which he was condemned, 
acter, he might have replaced affection by | Elphinstone, in a moment of ungovernable 
ambition, but his nature was too yielding, and | wretchedness, poured ont all his sorrow into 
too dependent upon external support, to lead the sympathizing bosom of Lady Malcolm, and 
him to strive for the mere excitement of the | entreated her good offices with Ida. 
struggle, wher no helping hand was stretehed| Hitherto he had, in so far as he was enabled 
forth to sustain him. to do so, locked the seeret of his home-trials 
It is true that the tearful gratitude of Lady | within his own breast, but they had gradually 
Malcolm and her daughter, and the reflection | become too heavy to be borne alone; and as, 
that Edith was at length in secure possession | with blanched checks and quivering lips, he 
of the handsome inheritance of which she had | deseribed the daily torture to which he was 
been in danger of seeing herself defrauded, and | subjected to the amiable woman who loved 


heneeforward protected from all danger of |, 
pecuniary embarrassment, afforded him deep 
and genuine gratification; but even this con- 
sciousness Was a very inadequate compensa- 
tion for the home-happiness that he had lost; 
while amid his present wretchedness there | 
awoke within him a dread that Ida, the bright | 
and beloved being whose love had once made 
his world, might one ‘day urge him beyond his 
patienee, slfould she continue to indulge in the 
_ baseless suspicions and unjust aceusations by 
which she kad already tortured him. 

“But no, no;” he murmured sadly to him- 
self; “come what may, i must be guilty of 
no such cowardice; for me she abandoned 
rank, and wealth, and station, ineurred the 
| anger of her implacable father, and resigned 
herself to comparative poverty; she is the | 
wife of my bosom, and the mother of my 
child. 

“So long as she has no home save mine to | 
shelter her; no heart save mine to bleed for 
her, I must bear all the misery which she may | 
‘see fit to inflict upon me. I were less than’ 
iman, were I to resent even the most cruel of 
her caprices; but should it one day chanee 
that her father should relent, then indeed, it 
would become nfy duty to assert myself; to 
prove to her that I am not the abject thing 
ishe thinks me. 
| “Yes, even although in wringing her heart I 
jshould crush my own forever, we should then 
‘have no alternative save to part. She has! 
ccased to love me; obscurity and privation 
have done their work; and she would find con- 
solation in the gaud and glitter which render 
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ithe contrast of her present existence so bitter | 





to her. 
“Poor Ida! why did I vainly imagine that 


him as a son, her heart sunk within ber, 

True to his implied promise to his wife, 
Elphinstone forbore, even in his agitation, to 
hint at her unworthy suspicions, He well knew 
that Lady Maleolm would never have forgiven 
the insult offered to her child; and thus his 
listener could only reeur to her original idea 
that Ida was eansing the unhappiness of both 
by a weak jealousy of some former object of 
her husband’s affection, 

“You grieve me more than I ean express, 
Sydney,” she said, when his sad confession was 
made; “but you must remember that, painful 
as your present trial can not fail to be to you, 
there is never jealousy without love. Mrs. 
Elphinstone may probably have been told that 
she was not the first possessor of your heart— 
that you had loved before you beeame the 
slave of her own beanty—and, however, we 
may lument that she should yield to the weak- 
ness of repining at so common a eireumstanee, 
still, as her error is solely caused by her affee- 
tion, it should meet with indulgeuee from you.” 

“But I swear to you, my dear Lady Mal- 
colm, that I never loved any woman bnt her- 
self. Consider what my age was when I mar- 
ricd! Was it probable that at twenty I should 
offer her an exhausted heart?” 

“Age, my dear boy, has little to do with 
passion. Before you utter any further dis- 
elaimers, try to recall the past, and to remem- 
ber if there be not some name which has, at 
one period or other, been linked with your 
own” 

“Never. The thing is impossible.” 

‘And yet, if I mistake not, I have myself 
heard rumors of an attachment between Lady 
Mary Maitland and Mr. Sydney Elphinstone?” 

“ Flow dare people so trifle with the name of 


my love would compensate for all? The fault’ a woman!” exclaimed her companion, indig- 
‘we3 mine; and I must expiate it as I best nantly. “Lady Mary never gave me the most re- 
may.” mote reason to suppose that she regarded mo 
| One word of kindness, one look of tender-| with the slightest favor; while, for myself, I 
ness from his wife at this period, would haye ‘looked upon her simply as a beautiful and ur- 
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affected girl, of whom I should have been 
proud as a sister, but never should have chosen 
as a wife.” 

** Nevertheless, as the report reached me, it 
may also have reached Mrs. Elphinstone.” 

“Yam persuaded that Ida never even heard 
the name of Lady Mary Maitland.” 

“Of that fact you ean not be sure, my dear 
boy; and I still adhere to my opinion. That 
you have given your wife the slightest cause 
of uneasiness since your marriage, I am myself 
in a position to deny. Did I not make Mrs. 
Elphinstone’s acquaintance while still a bride? 
Do I not know that up to the present day you 
have frequented no house but my own? that 
the hours which must have been devoted toa 
flirtation of any kind, had you been unprin- 
eipled enough to indulge in so reprehensible an 
amusement, have been consecrated to the in- 
terests of Edith and myself?” 

Elphinstone involuntarily shrank under her 
frank and unsuspicious gaze. 

“Thus then;” she pursued; “it ean, only be 
as I have stated; and you wonld do well to 
allude to the subject; not as suspecting the 
cause of her present disquiet, for that could, in 
either case, only wound her feelings; but speak 
of Lady Mary openly and unatfectedly as a 
former acquaintance, even as a friend, if ‘you 
will; and econelude by informing your wife that 
the young lady is about to bestow her hand 
upon the Marquis of Brentwood, a faet of 
which I have been assured.” 

“ Such a proceeding would avail me nothing ;” 
said Elphinstone, gloomily; “Ida has never 
even dreamed of Lady Mary.” 

“You astonish me, Sydney, by your persist- 
ence in this opinion ; I had hoped and believed 
that I had discovered, and could have struck 
at. the root of the evil. But doubtlessly I have 
wronged your wife, by attributing to her so 
despicable a weakness as jealousy.” 

“I fear not.” 

“My dear boy, you are inexplicable, but I 
have no right to ask of you a greater amount 
of confidence than you are willing to repose 
inme. All, therefore, that I can now do, is to 
inquire how I may be of service to you?” 

“T will tell you, my kind friend ;” was the 
agitated reply; ‘Son you rests my only hope. 
See my poor self-deluded Ida; reason with 
her; convinee her of my unchanged and un- 
changeable affection; describe to her the 
misery which she is daily and hourly inflicting 
on me; ask her only to hear my justification 
before she condemns me ; urge her to hear you 
m the name of her boy—she still loves him! 
And, above all, bear with her waywardness, 
should she give utterance to any thing which 
may wound you—look npon her rather as one 
suffering from vita] diseaso than—” 

“Enough, Sydney, enough—I will obey 
your bidding, my dear boy, for your dead 
mother’s sake; although I am quite aware 
that the part, which I am about to play, is, at 
the best, an invidious one; at, any sacrifice of 
my own feelings, however, I will strive to re- 
store peace between you, for your present ex- 
istenee is a sad waste of life, and must sooner 
or later become intollerable to both parties. 
Perhaps Mrs. Elphinstone will be more frank 
than yourself; should it happily prove so, I am 
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‘is a great deal too bad; just as Mademoiselle 



















sanguine as to the results of my interfer- 
ence.” 

The excited young man seized the kind 
hand which was extended to him, and saised it 
to his lips. 

‘‘And you will bear with her, even should 
she—” 

“ Yes,” interposed Lady Malcolm, with an 
encouraging smile; ‘even should she tell me, 
as with justice she may, that f have exceeded 
the privilege of a friend, by presuming to in- 
trude my advice unasked; so be of good 
cheer, Sydney; I will call upon Mrs. Elphin- 
stone early to-morrow; and I trust that before 
I leave her I shall see her weeping out in 
your arms the happy tears of renewed confi- 
denee and affection. And now, in return for 
my coneession, go home, and try my experi- 
ment regarding Lady Mary Maitland. 1 am 
not yet convinced, and shall be by no means 
surprised if on arriving at your house, } find 
my own interference altogether unneeessary.” 

The young man strove to retarn her parting 
smile, but it was with a sad foreboding of the 
failure of Lady Maleolm’s attempt that he 
turned his step homeward. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE WIFE AND THE FRIEND. 


InKSOME as Mr. Trevanion had considered 
his position while under the roof of his uncle, 
it beeame tenfold more so when he was again 
established in his owm house. The peeuliar 
circumstances of the last month had unsettled { 
his mind for business; while the daily increas- 
ing inanity of his wife, and the selfish con- 
descension of Lady Mary Brooklands, alike 
irritated him. Mrs. Trevanion, like most weak 
people, had a horror of mourning, and deelared 
that her health was injured by the gloom of 
every thing about her. 

““T should not have eared, you know, Lady 
Mary ;” she whined; “if Į had been ealled 
upon to wear this odious silk and crape for Mr f 
Trevanion, or Ida, or even for yourself; because 
then it would have been only right and proper; 
but to do it for a person I never saw in my life 
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Laura had sent me three loves of eaps that are 
now sheer waste. And the servants, too; I 
declare they all look like people just returned 
from a funeral; and as for Mr. Trevanion, it is 
really shocking to see how little he cares how 
things go on now at home.” 

“Mr. Trevanion has a great responsibility 
pressing upor him, my dear madam; and ean 
not, consequently, be expected to interest him- 
self so much as formerly in the details of his 
establishment; which, moreover, he does mo 
the honor to think that I ean regulate with 
tolerable efficiency,” was the sententious re-| 

ly. ' 
i “I wish that poor Ida had never left us,” 
resumed the lady of the mansion, after & brief 
silence; “there was some thing like life in tho 
house while she was here—and I had some one 
to love me then—but now, I might as well b 


in my grave.” 
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An equivocal smile played for an instant 
about the mouth of her companion, but it did 
not linger. 

“ Doubtlessly, we all miss Mrs. Elphinstone,” 
she said, “but surely, you at least have no just 
enuse of complaint. Mr. Trevanion is a most 
generous husband.” 

“Generous!” echoed the poor lady, with a 
burst of very unusual indignation; “I am sure 
I can not think what meaning you attach to 
such a word. Do you imply that I am clothed, 
and fed, and lodged, like a gentlewoman? I 
have a right te be so, for my fortune was the 
foundation of my husband’s. But what am I 
to become in my own house? Do you suppose 
that bécause I bear with the indignity in si- 
lence, I do not feel the insult of seeing a stranger 
take my place, and perform my duties ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Trevanion, you amaze me!” 
exclaimed Lady Mary, alarmed by this sudden 
and unexpected self-assertion, on the part of 
her hitherto supine and listless companion; 
“in your delicate state of health, would it be 
kind, would it be prudent, to subject you to so 
great a fatigue as the superintendence of an 
extensive establishment necessarily involves ? 
You surely can not be serious in thus misinter- 
preting the considerate kindness of Mr. Treva- 
mion ?” 

“Tt would be no fatigue to reply if I were 
occasionally consulted on the arrangements of 
my household,” said the irritated woman, to 
whom anger had lent a temporary energy, “but 
if he did not see me from day to day, I might 
easily imagine that Mr. Trevanion had forgotten 
my existence. Surely, when my dauglitcr was 
gone, I had aright to be the mistress of my 
own house.” 

“Mrs. Trevanion,” said Lady Mary, looking 
up from her worsted-work with an air of offend- 
ed virtue, “‘I can net pretend to misunderstand 
your inference. You are jealous of my position 
in the family. You shall ne longer have cause 
to be so. { will immediately apprise Mr. Tre- 
vanien of your sentiments, and request his con- 
sent to resign a post which has for years been 
both delicate and diffienlt. He will be de- 
lighted, { do not doubt, to find that you con- 
sider yourself equal te the exertion of taking 
my place.” 

“Tam sure that I never asked you to leave 
us,” was her terrified reply; “of course you 
will tell Mr. Trevanion what you please, and 
you know well what he will auswer. I have 
no friend to take my part; no child to care 
for me, and so I must submit; but if you think 
that I do not feel, you arc both mistaken.” 

Lady Mary instantly saw her advantage, and 
pursued it. 

“T had flattered myself,” she said haughtily, 
“that you regarded me asa friend, but I find 
that I am deceived; and that after having de- 
voted long and weary ycars to the interests of 
yourself and your daughter, I am stil} cousider- 
ed as a stranger. Under such circumstances, 
Mrs. Trevanion, I can, of course, no longer re- 
main a guest in your house.” 

“You were very kind to Ida, I know,” con- 
ceded her companion, sullenly. 

“And of what have you yourself to com- 
plain?” was the harsh inquiry; “before we 
part, I should desire to ascertain upon what 
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grounds you assume the right to censure me. 
Mr. Trevanion, conscious that neither his con- 
nections nor your own could introduce your 
daughter into the society in which he wished 
her to move, solicited my assistance, which I 
granted as fraukly as it was asked. I filled 
your house with the lite of the fashionable 
world ;. I did for Ida what neither her money 
nor her beauty could have done; I enabled 
her to take her place among them. That she 
did not profit by my exertions in her behalf 
was assuredly no fault of mine.” 

“You introduced your nephew to her,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Trevanion, with a last flash of ex- 
piring spirit. 

“T presented many to her besides my 
nephew,” was the reply of Lady Mary, as a 
conscious flush rose to her check; “but I 
never counseled her to marry him. On the 
contrary, I represented to her the folly and 
rashness of such a choice. Had she been my 
own daughter, I could not have advised her 
more disinterestedly. But it is of yourself that 
I would speak rather than of your daughter. 
Do you not also owe many hours of gratifiea- 
tion to my good offices? lave you not seen 
yourself surrounded by some of the greatest 
and noblest in the land? And have you for- 
gotten to whom you were indebted for such a 
privilege? Your husband has a better memo- 
ry, and to him I shall have no cause to 
appeal.” 

“Ah, those were happy days!” murmured 
out the broken-spirited woman, once more 
erushed beneath the well-acted indignation of 
her haughty companion, and burying herself 
still deeper amid her eushions; ‘“ those were 
happy days 1” 

“Tam rejoiced to find that you, at least, 
admit that fact,” pursued this relentless perse- 
cutor, ‘as it proves that you have little cause 
of complaint. Those days might have been 
renewed, had the same good understanding 
continued to exist between us; but that will 
be impossible when I have left you. Jy friends 
will, ag a natural consequence, resent the affront 
which has been offered to me, nor will it be in 
my power to prevent it.” 

“Tam sure that it was not my intention to 
offend you,” sobbed out Mrs. Trevanion, whose 
unaceustomed excitement had terminated in 
tears; ‘‘ you know, my dear Lady Mary, that I 
dare not do so, even if I wished it. Do not 
leave me alone with my husband; it is too late, 
too late—once, perhap® I might have resented 
his harshness, but that time has gone by. I 
only wished—I only thought—that I might 
have been treated with more kindness, more 


‘eonsideration; that I might at least have hada 


voice in what coneerned myself; but I will 
never indulge in such a hope again.” 

‘And you will do well,” said her companion, 
as she glanced with contempt upon the weak 
woman whose domestic wrongs should rather 
have excited her sympathy; “you lave not to 
leara to-day the peculiar disposition of Mr. 
Trevanion ; he is proud, very proud, and should 
he find himself coldly treated by those who 
have hitherto professed to be his friends, he 
would bitterly resent the insult. Should I 
withdraw myself from his house, this would 
undvubtedly be the case, nor could I conceal 


from him that a puerile love of power on your | just received from Churton’s, ‘a charming new 


own part had led to the annoyance. 

* Decide, therefore, in how far you feel your- 
self able to resist his displeasure. IfI go, ít is 
because you have desired it; if I remain, it can 
and shall only be at your express request. 
That you have dceply wounded me, you must 
both see and feel, but for your own sake I will 
consent to pardon the affront, if by so doing you 
believe that I may avert from you the resent- 
ment of your husband.” 

“Oh, no, no; don’t talk of leaving us,” gasp- 
ed out her victim ; “ whatever I may feel, what- 
ever I may suffer, I will never offend you again 
even by a word, my dear Lady Mary.” 

“T will trnst to that assurance; and now, 
listen to me a moment longer, Mrs. Trevanion. 
You know that your nephew is dead, and that 
his father will, in all probability, soon follow 
him to tle grave. Now I appeal to your own 
good sense; if even here, in your Riehmond 
Villa, you are unequal to the exigences of your 
position, how could you hope to acquit your- 
self of the more complicated and onerous duties 
which would await you at Trevanion Iall? 
And besides,” she added with a smito full of 
blandishmcnt and meaning, “as Lady Treva- 
nion, you will have ample occupation in sustain- 
ing your rank, and receiving your guests. By 
tne by, I find that the family diamonds are 
superb, and as Ida is unfortunately hors de com- 
bat, at least for the present, you will enjoy un- 
disputed possession of these far-famed jewels. 
Is it then reasonable that you should indulge in 
idle repinings at imaginary wrongs, when so 
brilliant a destiny awaits you 1” 

Weak and vain, however, as the poor mother 
was, there was yet something in the words of 
her companion whieh jarred upon her feelings, 
She could not exult in any triumph which was 
obtained at the cost of her only chiid; and even 
the vision evoked by the artful Lddy Mary lost 
its charm, as she remembered how beautiful 
her banished Ida would have looked in the 
diamonds which were, as she was assured, to 
be her own. 

Little, however, did Lady Mary Brooklands | 
care to speculate upon the hidden feelings of a| 
mother’s heart. She had accomplished her 
purpose; she had silenced the justifiable mur- | 
murs of the ill used wife; she had crushed the 
germ of indignation in the spirit of the woman ; 
she had, as she trusted, aroused her egotism, 
and dazzled her vanity, and, better still, she 
had secured herself against every chanee of ex- 
pulsion from a home, in which, without cither 
outlay or responsibility, she lived a life of luxn- 
ry and ease which formed a delicious contrast 
to the existence of privation and expedients ta 
which she must have been redueed, if once more 
compelled to subsist upon her very insuflicient 
jointure. | 

The conviction of her present and futuro 
security acted like magic on the mood and man- 
ner of the noble matron; she listened to the 


puerilitivs of her companion with unfailing | 


patience; afiected to sympathize in all her mur- 
murs—for despite her promises, poor Mrs, Tre- 
vanion’s existence was one long murmur, whieh 
appeared to possess for her a species of negative 
enjoyment; and, finally, she rose from her 
worsted-work to sclect from a box of books, 


novel,’ which she recommended to her perusal 

No wonder that when Lady Mary consider- 
ately withdrew in order that she might enjoy 
it undisturbed. the guileless dupe felt self-con- 
vieted of injustice and want of courtesy toward 
the ablo tactitian who had so skillfully termi- 
nated an interview, which, from the instant 
that her own point was gained, had alike wea- 
ried and disgusted her. 

In ten minutes more the family friend was 
closeted in the library with the waster of the 
house. 
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.CHAPTER XLV. 
GREEK MEETS GREER. 


As had been constantly the case since hig 
return to town, Mr. Trevanion was surroundeg 
by papers and aceounts, all relating to the 
affairs of his family, which now appeared to 
absorb the whole of his attention; for, although 
his first impulso had been one which did him 
honor, it must not be denied that after-reflec- 
tion had induced him to regard himself if not 
actually as an ill-used, at least as a very ynfor- 
tunate, individual. 

Had Sir Jasper borne the shock of his son’s 
death, as he had borne that of his daughter's 
desertion, and been still competent to fultill the 
duties of his station, it is probable that his 
nephew would have awaited with patienec and 
equanimity the period when he should himseif 
beeome the representative of the family honors; 
but when he remembered that the baronet was, 
to all intents and purposes, dead to the world, 
though he might possibly continue for years to 
liye on in the same imbecile and powerless con- 
dition, a feeling of irritation took possession of 
him which he made little or no chort to re- 
press. 

Every detail connected with the estate as- 
sumed, in his eyes, a separate importauee, far 
greater than it in reality merited; the value of 
the ancient timber which rendered the exten- 
sive park the most picturesque and stately in 
the county, was calculated again and again; the 
massive plate, which had been the accumula 
tion of centuries, and the Indian accessions by 
which it had been increased through the mar 
riage of Sir Jasper with the nabob’s widow, 
underwent a similar process; while not the 
least interesting subject of his ruminations was 
the banker’s book, with its careful record of the 
heavy sums saved annually by the baronet, and 
destined to the establishment of his son. 

Hitherto, Mr. Trevanion had looked upon 
money rather as a means than an end; though 
he had labored assiduously for wealth, he had 
regarded it rather as a slave than a master; hoe 
had valued the pomp, tho luxury, and the con- 
sideration which it secured to him, and not the 
gold for its own sake; nay, throughout the 
whole of his carcer until the marriage of Ida, 
he had ceyeted its inerease rather for her sake 
than for his own; and all his yearnings had 
been awakened by the sole ambition of achieving 
greatness without tho aid of those who had de- 
spiscd him iu his poverty, 
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Now, however, when the “bloody hand” ap- 
peared to be almost within his grasp, it was no 
longer the chief object of attraction, and had he 
been a needy man with whom the world had 
dealt grudzingly, he might well have been par- 


doned for such a feeling; while, as it was, it 
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seemed suddenly to have changed his whole na- 
ture. 

He had no sooner ascertained the enormous 
gum produced by his ownalready colossal wealth, 
when united to that of which he must necessa- 
rily become the owner on the demise of the 
baronet, than he suddenly forgot his ambition 
in his avarice. He even regretted the profuse 
expenditure in which he had for so many years 
indulged, as he reflected that, having failed in 
his darling project of securing a noble son-in- 
law, so much more would have been added to 


the heap; and there were moments when he 


almost resolved to curtail his establishment, in 
order to reduce the further inroads which it 
compelled him to make upon his treasured cap- 
ital. 

Never had the proud merchant been so rest- 

less and so ill at ease. Trevanion Hall on the 
one hand, and his counting-house in the city, 
on the other—his two mines of wealth—ap- 
peared to him so discordant and so ineompati- 
ble that they almost, each in its turn, fretted 
him to fever. 

He was now, actually if not legally, the head 
of his house; but while the old man lived, he 
-must continue to be Mr, Trevanion, the mer- 
chant. His commercial affairs progressed as 
usual, but there was, nevertheless, a moral in- 
terregnum in his existence, during which he 
could not mentally define his real position. 

To a haughty spirit like his the fecling that 

such was the case amounted to actual suffer- 
ing; ard at times he would have been thank- 
ful, had intelligence reached him that his uncle 
had been restored to the possession of his fac- 
‘ulties, for then he could at least have recon- 
ciled himself to pursue the carecr which had 
jalready raised him to opulenee and honor; but 
‘situated as he now was, it had become distaste- 
falto him, while he had no equivalent to replace 
‘either its excitement or its advantages. 
' Haughty and stern as ever, he had less self- 
icommand; and where he would formerly have 
spurned support, he now yearned to secure it, 
Tle was no longer young; no longer sanguine ; 
‘he could not look beyond the present hour with- 
aut disturbing himself. 

Nothing had come to pass as he had foreshad- 
ewed it. The nephew, whose very name had 
been obnoxious to him because he stood in the 
way of his own greatness, was in his grave; 
the daughter upon whom he had leaned with 

‘confidence as the sure agent of his ambition had 
failed him; the relative whom he sought to 
-humble was beyond the reach of worldly morti- 
fication ;.and more bitter than all else, he must 
consent to forego his resentment, and to ac- 
knowledge the child of a penniless son-in-law as 
his heir, or be condemned to the exasperating 
¡consciousness that, resist as he might, he had no 
ipower to prevent that child from succeeding 
him as the heir of the Trevanions. 
_ He had arrived at’ this phase of his reverie 
pie Lady Mary Brooklands entered the Hi- 
rary, 
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“Are you engaged, Mr. Trevanion?” she 
asked in her blandest tone; “if so, I will take 
some future ‘opportunity of communicating 
what I have to say.” 

“My engagements at present,” was the 
equally bland reply ; “are be no means press- 
ing; and Mr. Trevanion, with his usual cerc- 
monious politeness, rose from his seat to ad- 
vance a ehair for his visitor. 

As he resumed his own, his eye fell on the 
formidable array of figures in which he had 
that morning inseribed his possessions in esse 
and posse; and it was with inereased stateli- 
ness that he prepared to grant the audience 
solicited by his noble inmate. 

Lady Mary was a pecr’s daughter, true ; but 
she was as poor as she was proud; while he 
had wherewithal to buy up a store of peerages, 
should they come into the market. The time 
had passed when she was absolutely essential 
to him, but he well knew that he was as neees- 
sary to her,as ever. He had purchased her 
-serviees, and could still pay their price; there 
was no feeling of obligation on cither side; 
while constant association had enabled them to 
comprehend each other perfectly. 

Lady Mary inwardly sneered at the man of 
money who aspired at greatness; while the 
merchant, on his side, despised the great lady 
who sacrificed her dignity to her interests. 
Still, nothing could execed the urbanity aud 
good breeding with which both played their 
part in the domestic drama. If there was 
neither confidence, friendship, nor regard be- 
tween them, there was the strong tie of mutual 
necessity. Each was essential to the other, 
and each was conscious that such was the 
ease, 

Thus, even when Mr. Trevanion, with a keen- 
ness of pereeption rendered still more acute by 
distrust—for, from the moment Ida beeame the 
wife of Sydney Elphinstone, he had distrusted 
Lady Mary—perecived, or faneied he per- 
ceived, that the tortuous talent of the’ titled 
widow was about to be exhibited in some new 
and skillful maneuver, not a look or a gesture 
was ever suffered to betray sueh a suspicion ; 
nor did he, when he occasionally contrived, 
with apparent unconsciousness, to bafle her 
endeavor, permit her to imagine that he was 
aware of haying done so, : 

Nevertheless, he was constantly upon his 
guard against a surprise; and it was, conse- 
quently, with a misgiving of some fresh design 
upon his purse or his pride that he, on the pres- 
ent occasion, assumed an attitude of profound 
and earnest attention. 

Nor was he far wrong in his auticipations, 
for after having so cleverly protested against 
the indignant interference of the wife, the as- 
tute matron resolved to render her position 
equally secure with the husband, 

Skillfully as she had striven to ascertain the 
intentions of Mr. Trevanion, on his accession 
to the baronctey, she had been unable to effect 
lier purpose. Had she sueceeded in inducing 
him to eonfide to her his decision regarding his 
daughter, her own future fate would have been 
clearly mapped out before her; for should he 
resolve to recall his Jong-banished child, now @ 
wife and a mother, Mrs. Elphinstone must 
necessarily do the honors of Trevanion Hall, 
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and, with her hizh spirit, would brook no inter- 
ference from herself; in which case, she mnst 
either forego the well-appreciated advantages 
of her present home, or eonsent to subside into 
insignificance; whereas, should the offended 
father persevere in his resentment, her own 
reign was secured, i 

It was to satisfy herself of this important 
point that she now intruded on the solitude of | 
the merchant, but she was by far too able a 
tactician to put the question direetly. 

“My reason for wishing to see you at this 
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have been more in accordanee with your usual 
good judgment, had you consulted me rather 
than my wife. However, I have no doubt that 
you were impelled by a seuse of delicacy to aet 
as you did; and you are, at all events, a free 
agent. Thus, then, ] am to understand, that, 
before you decide upon your future plans, you 
will await the reply of your cousin the duch- 
ess.’ 

“Why, not precisely—” commenced the 
noble matron, with an eagerness which she im- 
mediately endeavored to restrain; ‘of course, 


? 
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particular moment, Mr. Trevanion,” she com- | so far as my residence with her is concerned, I 
menced; “was to inform you that I have just | shall be compelled to do so; but I am half in- 
had a somewhat important conversation with clined to visit Scotland under any circum 


your wife. As it is extremely probable that 
your uncle, Sir Jasper, can not long survive, 
and as his death will oeeasion great and exten- 
sive alterations in your domestie arrangements, | 
Į thought it desirable to ascertain the wishes 
and intentions of Mrs. Trevanion, when the 
event should oeeur—” ä | 

“A work of supererogation, madam, which 
could tend to no result.” 

“Perhaps so; but, aware as I am of the pe- 
culiar constitution of Mrs. Trevanion’s mind, I 
thought it very possible that when once she, 
had become Lady Trevanion, she would eon- | 
sider herself aggrieved should I continue to! 
exercise the same authority under your roof | 
as you have hitherto delegated to me; and, 
therefore, I resolved to have a clear and per- | 
fect understanding with herself upon the sub- 
ject.” 
ee And did you sueceed?” inquired her list- 
ener, with a sneer. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then, my Lady Mary, you have worked 
a miracle which throughout the whole of my 
married life, I have been unable to accom- 
plish.” 

“I was prepared,” pursued his companion; 
“should my poor friend evince the slightest 
desire to assume her duties as mistress of the 
house in her new home, to abdieate my throne 
at onee; and, with that view, I had already 
written to my cousin, the Dowager-Duchess of 
Clanmore, who is a widow like myself, to pro- 
pose that we should combine our forees, and 
establish a joint household.” 

“And what did her grace reply ?” inquired 
the merchant, with most alarming composure. 

“Tam still awaiting her answer,” said the 
discomfited Lady Mary, striving to conceal hier 
uneasiness; ‘‘but there can be little doubt as | 
to its purport, sinee she made the same request 
to me before I became your guest.” 

“That arrangement then is still in abeyance; 
but you will, perhaps, be kind enough to 
acquaint mo how Mrs. Trevanion received your 
proposition.” 

“She refused to hear of my leaving her— 
she even shed tears—and 1 assure you, my 
dear Mr. Trevanion, that I bitterly reproached 
myse'f for having oceasionally imagined that 
she misinterpreted my feelings and intentions.” 

“Do not make yourself uneasy on the sub- 
ject, Lady Mary: Mrs. Trovanion’s inaginary 
annoyances may always be removed by a new 
dress or a new novel. For once, however, sho 
acted with common senso; but yon must par- 
don me if I venturo to remark that it would 





stances.” 

“I had flattered myself that you would hare 
felt some curiosity to see my ancestral home,” 
remarked Mr Trevanion, with even more than 
his usual stateliness; ‘‘and, indeed, I looked 
forward to the advantage of your good taste 
and judgment in the alterations and improve- 
ments which I shall find it neeessary to make 
there. My uncle has, since the death of his 
wife, lived a very retired life, and suffered the 
Wall to remain in precisely the same state in 
which I remember it in my boyhood; I dis 
eovered no symptom of deeided neglect or 


decay on my late visit, certainly; but still 


much is required to render it what 1 should 
desire, 

“Both the Hall and the adjaeent estate have 
great capabilities, very great capabilities, and ` 
‘I have resolved, when they once come into my 
possession, to develop them to their utmost 
extent. Sir Jasper, as I soon ascertained, had 
been anxious rather to save money than to . 
spend it; and he was right. Je had a son to | 
inherit the property; I am differently situated ; 
and, moreover, while he was known to all the 
country, I shall enter it as a stranger, and 
must consequently be cautious not to allow 
the local dignity of the family to suffer in my — 
hands. 

“This plaee is, as you aro aware, Mrs, Tre- 


_vanion’s jointure-house, and enough, more than 


enough, has already been expended upon it; 
indeed, to be candid with you, I almost repent 
that I have been tempted to do so much 
Ifowever, when I establish myself at the Hall, | 
it will probably let more advantageously in 
eonsequence, than it might otherwise hgve 
done. i 

“ As to tho house in town, for tho present a 
least, it will answer every purpose, as I shall 
decidedly reside in the eountry until I have, 
completed all my plans.” l 

Lady Mary bowed and’ smiled, and tacitly 
signified her acquiescenee in the propriety of 
theso somewhat premature projects; but still, 
as sho could not eonceal from herself, she wag, 
no nearer her own point than ever. 

“ Mrs. Trevanion appears to be most anxious 
that you should consent to a reconciliatior 
with your daughter at this particular crisis,” 
sho hazarded, in order to arrive at some con 
clusion. 

“ Mrs. Trevanion is very good; and she mus, 
surely have become aware long ere this, that 
as I ean place no relianee on her judgment Ot 
any serious emergency, I can not be expeeter 
to suffer her wants or wishes to control me 
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auy way. ‘This particular crisis’ offers no 
reason that I can perccive, for a precipitate 
measure of the sort. Mrs. Sydney Elphinstone 
 quitted my roof at her own good pleasure, but 
she must return to it only at mine; and when, 
if ever, I may decide on again receiving her, 
is entirely a matter for my own consideration.” 
“Yet surely,” remarked the lady, making 
another desperate plunge to clutch the truth 
which lay deep beneath the waves of the mer- 
chant’s resolute reserve; ‘‘it will be a most un- 
pleasant thing for you to feel that your heir is 
a stranger to youl Of course, Ida must be 
naturally anxious that her boy should be reared 
_ and educated in such a manner as you would 
approve.” 

“I really do not see why Mrs. Elphinstone 
should be more punctilious with regard to her 
son's conduct than her own. On the contrary, 
she is, no doubt, perfectly aware that he will 
ultimately be more independent of my displeas- 
ure than she could ever be; and I feel no 
present inclination to*interfere with her pecu- 
liar system of education.” 

“But you ean not, nevertheless, shut your 
eyes to the fact, my good sir, that your daugh- 
ter does not possess the means necessary to 
earry out any such system in an efficient man- 
ner; and surely—” 

“You are a zealous friend, Lady Mary, and 
Mrs. Elphinstone will, beyond all doubt, be 
grateful for your good offices; but still, it ap- 
pears to me, that you over-rate the privations 
to which she has thought proper to expose her- 
self. You should remember that she possesses 
an income of three hundred a year (about as 
much as she expended upon her dress before 
her marriage), and that Mr. Sydney Elphin- 
stone is declared to be a Hey rising young 
man; fame brings profit, my dear madam, in 
every profession; and thus you see that you 
alarm yourself unnecessarily, and that the 
young gentleman, regarding whose future 
eareer you express so very flattering an anx- 
| icty will need no patronage of mine.” 

“Still, as the heir to the Trevanion es- 
tutes—” : 

“T yet stand in his way,” said the mer- 
chant, dryly, “and may probably do so for 
Many years to come; added to which, al- 
though Sir Jasper is hors de combat in all mat- 
ters of business, he is nevertheless still alive; 
and for any reason which I can see to the eon- 
trary, now that his mind ean no longer act 
upon his physical health, he may survive for 
| twenty years to come.” 
| “You ean not be serious, Mr. Trevanion.” 
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“Tam perfectly so.” 
“I regret to hear it, as, according to my 
own view of the ease, You would be wise in 
80 ordering your arrangements as to be pre- 
| pared at any moment to supply his place.” 
| “Y flatter myself, Lady Mary, that I should 
| have been quite competent to do so at an 
hour’s warning, at any period during the last 
thirty years. But, my dear madam, I have 
myself known invalids in his condition out- 
live their natural heirs; and who shall sa 
that my uncle may not augment the nuber.” 
| His listener was fairly baffled, but, indig- 
nant at the idea of defeat, she returned once 
more to the charge. 
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“I am to understand, then, Mr. Trevanion, 
that, in the remote eontingency of Sir Jas- 
pers dcath, you are anxious that I should ac- 
company the family to Trevanion [all ¢” 

“Certainly, my dear Lady Mary. Can you 
doubt that yon will ever be a welcome guest 
beneath my roof,” 

“I hope not,” said the lady, beginning to 
chafe under the consciousness that she was 
cheek-mated at every move; “but my in- 
quiry embraces a wider scope than you ap- 
pear inclined to concede to it. As I have al- 
ready stated, I have becn entreated, even 
with tears, by Mrs. Trevanion, not to abandon 
her to the heavy and irksome responsibilities 
which must devolve upon the mistress of 
such an establishment as that whieh you con- 
template in shire. 

“Of course,” she pursued with a signifi- 
cant smile, “I have not learned to-day that 
she ean make no independent arrangement of 
so serious a nature without your sanction; 
and it is consequently to you that I appeal 
before I conclude my own plans.” 

“I trust, my dear madam, that you have 
not wearied of my house; I should indced be 
sorry to find that such were the case.” 

“ No, no; do not mistake me. The fact is, 
that, as I take a totally different view of the 
baronet’s malady from yourself, I look daily 
for news of his death; and since you eompel 
me to speak frankly, I should like to be in- 
formed whether, when it has taken place, you 
have any intention of recalling your daughter 
and establishing her at the head of your house- 
hold; as, in the event of such an arrange- 
ment, I must of course decline a further resi- 
dence beneath your roof. Ida is no longer a 
mere girl, and she would naturally—” 

“When I have given Mrs. Sydney Elphin- 
stone a right to dictate her own terms, I shall 
be prepared to eonsider them,” was the im- 
perturbable reply. “At present I am content 
to wait the demise of my uncle before I de- 
cide on my after-plans, Meanwhile, I feel 
mueh indebted to you, my dear Lady Mary, 
for the consideration which you have shown 
to the wishes of Mrs. Trevanion. No doubt 
she is appalled by the prospect before her; 
she would be equally so by a far less import- 
ant event; and I shall feel still further ob- 
liged, if you will tranquilize her mind upon 
the subject, and assure her from me that, in 
any and every case, I shall be eareful that she 
is not exposed to any extra care or excrtion. 
I trouble you with this mission, because, after 
the interest which you have so kindly evinced 
in her very unnecessary anxiety, I feel satis- 
fied that you will derive gratification from 
peforming so friendly an office.” 

Lady Mary Brooklands rose; she eould en- 
dure no more; the calm self-possession of her 
eompanion made the blood tingle in her 
veins; but she was one of those wary indi- 
viduals who live not only in the world, but 
on it; she could not afford to be true to her 
self; and, accordingly, she repressed the 
haughty rejoinder which trembled upon her 
lips; and, after a few inconsequent remarks, 
left the library, as ignorant of the real inten- 
tions of its master as when she had en- 
tered it, 
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' Nevertheless, when she onee more found 
herse!f alone in her own pretty morning- 
room, With its costly store of rare china, buhl, 
marqueterie, and bronze, she soon sueeceded 
in convincing herself that the designs of Mr. 
Trevanion were more transparent than he 
jraazined; and that it behooved her to b 
careful of her own interests. : 

“TIad he resolved”—thus she mentally ar- 
gued—“to exelude Ida from her home during 
his life-time, he would have evinced more 
anxiety to prevent me from carrying out my 
assumed arrangement with the Duchess of 
Clanmore ; as the idea of his placing at the 
head of his house in shire, a woman of 
whom he is ashamed even here, is preposter- 
ous. Crafty as he has been, he has not sue- 
ceeded in deceiving me; and now nry only 
chanee of averting the mortifying change of 
fortune by which I am threatened, exists in an 
immediate reeonciliation with Ida. How do I 
regret that, in obedience to her father’s request, 
{did not reply to the letters which she ad- 
dressed to me after her marriage! However, 
le passé est passé, and I must endeavor to re- 
trieve my fault. Iwill write to her at onee.” 

And, seating herself at the antique secré- 
taire, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and malachite, 
which oeeupied the bay of the window, twenty 
minutes had not elapsed before she had crossed 
the first page of her paper with expressions of 
affection, regret, and remorse, as intense as 
though she had been the eause of Mrs. Elphin- 
stone’s disgrace, and had been plotting to rob 
her son of his birthright. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 
AN EXPLANATION. 


Ix eomplianee with the advice of Lady 
Maleolm, Elphinstone, on his return home, 
affecting to be blind to the eoldness and in- 
differenee of his wife, resolutely commenced 
a conversation, to which she contributed noth- 
ing beyond an oceasional monosyllable ; nor 
could even his account of the trial, and the 
formidable ordeal through which he had so 
successfully passed, clicit from her any demon- 
stration of excitement or gratified pride. 

Nevertheless, he persisted in his ungracious 
task, until her suppressed emotion became too 
powerful for concealment, and the heart of 
Sydney began to swell with hope. 

“You do feel for me, and with me, Ida,” he 
said tenderly, as she turned away to hide the 
tears which had foreed their way from her 
downeast eyes; “Iam snre you do, although, 
for some inexplieable eause, you are anxious 
to suppress those feelings. Oh! do not at this 
moment, when I am harassed both in mind 
and body, deny to me the blessing of your 
sympathy.” 3 

“Why will you persist in urging mo to 
feign what I ean not feel?” asked his wife, 
struygling to regain her self-possession ; “how 
ean I sympathize in a triumph with whieh I 
ami totally unconnected? It is for Lady Mal- 
colm and her daughter, in whose eause yon 
exerted the talents which, when their exhibition 
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could only have profited your wife and child, 
you suffered to le dormant, to congratulate you 
on their suecess,” 

“Ida!” exclaimed her husband, reproach- 
fully ; “ you are unjust. You well know how 
long I had been yearning for an opportuni 
of usefulness, and that until the day when 
was intrusted with this cause, whieh will, as J 
trust, prove the corner-stone of my profes 
sional reputation, I had been unable to seeure 
one, Surely you would not visit it upon me 
as a crime that my first efforts were exerted 
in the behalf of my mother’s dearest friend?” 

“By no means ; and in the acknowledgments 
of that friend you will have your best reward. 
It is the consciousness of that fact which closes 
my own lips.” ° 

“ But can you imagine for a moment that any 
thing ean compensate to me for your own cold 
indifference ?” 

“Do not deceive yourself, Sydney,” was the 
measured reply ; “for you ean not deceive me. 
Had this famous trial, which has so suddenl 
lifted you from ohseurity to fame, involved the 
interests of any other individual than Edith 
Malcolm, I eonsider it very problematical if 
you would have exhibited the same amount of 
energy.” 

“ Again, Ada?” 

“Can you deny the fact ?” 

“Yes, and no. In any and every case I 
should have felt it my duty to put forth all 
my strength; but I do not seek to deny that I 
should have felt mueh less anxiety as to the 
result.” 

“For onee you are frank ?” 

“For once! Have you ever found me other- ` 
wise? Listen to me, Ida: high-minded, pure- 
hearted, and capable, as I well know, of any 
sacrifieé for those you love, you are, neverthe- 
less, destroying our mutual happiness by a 
phantom which you have yourself evoked. 
Once more, despite your pledge to the contrary, 
you are indulgiug in inferences as unjust to 
myself as they are injurious to the innocent 
girl, for whom I have never felt more than the 
regard and affection of a brother. Can you 
not rely upon my plighted word? And have 
you forgotten that she was the promised bride 
of your poor cousin ?” l 

“A fable,” said Mrs. Elphinstone, seorn- 
fully; “a bridegroom with the hand of death 
already pressing upon his heart !—a bride whe 
seareely vouehsafed to shed a tear over his 
untimely grave! The game was ill-played, 
aud could not deeeive the lookers-on.” 

“Can it be possible, Ida, that you still per- 
sist in so fatal a delusion? Have you no 
respect for the father of your child’—no 
regard for the honor of your own sex! If 
it indeed be so; if you blindly indulge in @ 
weakness which neither assurances nor proofs 
can overcome, what a life of misery is efore | 
us both!” gg 

“ The assurances have not been wanting,” said — 
his wife, gloomily ; “ but where are the proofs r. 

“They exist in the fact that, aware of your 
suspicions, I have not for months frequented : 
the house of Lady Maleolm, save on profes 
sional business; and that I voluntarily offered 
to effect a total estrangement between the two 
families.” 
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«By exposing me and my wretchedness to 
the contempt of those who had caused it.” 

“Ida, do not drive me to extremity!” ex- 
claimed her husband; “from you I ean bear, 


I have borne, mueh—but all endurance has 
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its limits. I ean not long support an existenee 
so cruel as this to which you have eondemned 
me. While I believed that your jealousy was 
the result of an affection which would not 
brook less than an adequate return, I strove 
by every means in my power to prove how 
much you wronged me; but now, when [ see 
and feel that I am no longer the objeet of 
either love or confidence, I have not self-eom- 
mand enough to eudure the daily and hourly 
trials to which I am subjected.” 

“ And do I eseape my share of suffering ?” 

“Unfortunately you do not. Would that it 
were otherwise!” 

“We have committed a fatal error, Sydney,” 
said Mrs, Elphinstone, suddenly; “or rather it 
is I who havo been guilty of one. In m 
wretcheil egotism, believing that I eould and 

' should suffice to make your happiness, I urged 
you to abandon the world, that we might live 
only for each other. I overtaxed your affee- 
tion; I calculated too blindly on your stability ; 

utting firm faith m the assurances which you 

iad given me that when onee [ beeame your 
wife your existence would be bound up in 
mine, I thought myself secure. What the 
result of my confidenee has been, I need not 
say: suffice that we are both most wretched! 
You affirm that you ean no longer support 
such an existence; judge, then, how little I 
ishall be able to endure it. I never deceived 
you, Sydney; L warned you, when you sought 
my hand, that if ever I had proof of your 
falsehood, I should hate as deeply as I had 
ever loved. I say so still; but, until, I have 
that proof, I will struggle on for my child’s 
isake—ay, even for my own—for what have 
lI now left on earth to cling to but yourself.” 

_ Exhausted by her own emotion, Ida sank 
|back upon her chair, and buried her face in 
lher hands, while hot tears forced their way 
‘through her trembling fingers. In an instant, 
Elphinstone was at her side. 

“ And I—I,” he murmared eonvulsively ; “I 
[bave none but you. Why will you elose your 
heart against me?” 
| With a wild gesture, his wife flung her arms 
‘about his neck. 

“Precisely as I anticipated!” said a voice, 
which proeeeded from the unclosed door that 
opened upon the lawn, and Lady Maleolm, 
With a beaming smile and extended hand, ad- 
‘vanced eagerly toward them. 
| Inan instant, Mrs. Elphinstone stood erect ; 
ino trace of tears could be deteeted in her 
flashing eyes, although they still lingered on 
ther checks: proudly, and even defyingly, 
she returned the animated glance which was 
fastened on her; and while Sydney grasped, 
with warmth and fervor, the proffered hand, 
his wife remained cold and motionless. 

“Did I not tell you that one word would 
‘suffice to explain all?” asked their visitor, 
lcheerfully; “and now that word has been 
‘spoken, you see the happy effeet which it has 
produced.” 
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meaning, Lady Malcolm?” asked Tda, hayghtily ; 
“for you must pardon me if | confess myself 
unable to comprehend either the purport of 
your words, or the reason of this somewhat 
extraordinary intrusion on the privacy of my 
home.” 

“ Will you not excuse my want of ceremony 
in the earnestness of its motive, my dear Mrs. 
Elphinstone? With considerable diffieulty I 
suceceded in eonvineing your husband that 
your late unhappiness had arisen solely from 
your measiness on the subject of a eertain 
Lady Mary Maitland, and that, consequently, 
when he informed you that she was about to 
beeome Marehioness of Brentwood, you would 
at once appreciate at its real value the idle 
gossip of a few tattling women.” 

Mrs. Elphinstone glanced toward her husband 
for an instant, and a sarcastic expression passed 
over her features as she replied, “‘ You are 
very kind, madam, to interest yourself so 
warmly in our domestic happiness, but, for- 
tunately, Iam too clear-sighted to become your 
dupe. Until this moment I never heard even 
the name of the lady to whom it would appear 
that Mr. Elphinstone was so much devoted, as 
to render it a matter of congratulation to mo 
that she is about to become a wife. This was 
a piece of intelligence which I had yet to learn, 
and I thank you for the information, tardy as 
it is.” 

“ Mrs. Elphinstone, what would your man- 
ner to me imply? You know how sincere an 
affection I feel, and have ever felt, for your 
husband, but even his wife may presume too 
far upon it.” 

“Oh, I can incur the threatened risk without 
shrinking ;” said Ida, with a mocking laugh. 
“it is really time that we should understand 
each other; aud I ean but admire the frank- 
ness with which Lady Malcolm acknowledged 
an affection in which her daughter so cordially 
unites,” 

“Ida!” exclaimed her husband, imploringly. 

“Suffer Mrs. Elphinstone to explain herself, 
Sydney,” said their visitor, with calm dignity; 
“if I'mistake not, there was an allusion mado 
to Edith—to Miss Maleolm, which requires ex- 
planation, and I demand it here and now.” 

“You shall have it, madam;” said the in- 
fatuated woman, as she drew herself proudly 
up and confronted the pale and stately matron. 
“If I was not aware, until you obliged me by 
the information, that at the very time when 
Mr. Elphinetone (no doubt supposing that I 
must ultimately becomo the heiress of the 
wealthy Mr. Trevanion), induced me to believe 
that I was the only woman he had ever loved, 
he had so far committed himself in another 
quarter, as to have become the theme of idle 
tongues, and subjected a lady to the same mor- 
tification, I feel little disposed at the present 
day to resent the indignity which he then 
offered to me. ? 

“T do not even seck or care to know whether 
on that occasion he played the flattering part 
of a rejected suitor; or, weighing the lady's 
reputed wealth with my own, conceived that 
the scale turned in my favor; if the former was 
the case, his own feelings must have been a 
sufficient punishment; if the latter, I am now 


_ “Will you do me the favor to interpret your | taught to exult in a firmness on the part of 
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my father, which I had hitheto regarded as| whisper, “I forgive your wife for your moth. 
| er's sake—I can do no more. 


cruelty, 

“Thus, then, I trust you will perecive that, 
although the knowledge of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
former atttachment by no means tends to exalt 
my opinion of cither his stability or his good 
faith, it can not otherwise affect my happiness. 
I am no child to fight with shadows. And 
now, as you request it, I will explain my ref- 
erence to Miss Malcolm. I confess, that to 
myself it appears wholly unnecessary that I 
should do so, but since you request it—” 

“I do not request, I demand it.” 

“Idal” once more exclaimed her husband, 
in violent agitation. 

Mrs. Elphinstone disregarded an appeal, of 
which she even appeared to be unconscions; 
and coldly pursued: 

“You found us happy, Lady Malcolm. 
When you first crossed our path we were, or I 
believed that we were, every thing to each 
other; not a cloud had come between us; 
and what has been the result of our acquaint- 
ance ?” 

With a groan wrung from his very heart, 


Sydney flung himself on the sofa, and buried | 


his face among the cushions. Ie could not 
bear to ineet the eyes of the admirable woman 
and unfailing friends who was about for his 
sake to be subjected to the most cruel insult, 
that could be offered to a mother. 

“The result!” echoed Lady Malcolm, in a 
tone of undisguised amazement. 

“The result, madam: You have a daughter 
younger than myself, perhaps handsomer—I 
am too proud, or perhaps under existing cir- 
cumstances, too careless, to contest that point. 
IT welcomed her to my home, where she has 
gradually supplanted me. She has been my 
husband's chosen companion ; she consoled him 


by her society when, by giving birth to his) have cause to reproach me with a want 
child, I was condemned to the irksomencss of | of generosity in my turn, 


a sick-room; her accomplishments have admin- 
istered to his amusements; her attentions have 
soothed his vanity; and finally, when the wel- 
fare of those who were dependent on him 
failed to arouse him into energy and action, slic 
discovered the secret of awakening both, by 
enlisting them in her service. And you de- 
mand to know my meaning, Lady Malcolin! 
You, who have looked calmly on, and suffered 
the affections of my husband to be wrenehed 
from me, day by day, by the wiles of an artful 
girl.” 

“No morc, Ida—no more!” exelaimed her 
husband, suddenly springing up. “You can 
not understand the bearing of your words; 
you can not mean to imply to the mother of 
Ndith—” 

“J imply nothing, Mr. Elphinstone, and I 
am fully and painfully aware of my own mean- 
ing. I have endured much, and long; but all 
human endurance has its limits.” 

bady Malcolm had turned away, but the 
violenee of lher cmotion conld be detected in 
the convulsivo shiver by which her whole frame 
was agitated. Twice sho strove to speak, but 
the words died away upon her lips; and her 
heart throbbed visibly beneath the pressure of 
the hand with which she strove in vain to con- 
tro] its beatings. 

“Sydney,” she said, at length, in a hoarse 
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My pure, in- 
nocent child! My poor Edith! Who shall 
escape tle tongue of slander, the taint of sus- 
picion, sinee she has become their victim 
Farewell, Sydney, we must meet no more on 
this earth. Would that our final parting had 
been less bitter.” 

“Not so, Lady Maleolm, not so,” said El- 
phinstone, sternly, as he retained his grasp 
of the hand whieh she had extended to him; 
“my wife has truly said that ‘all human en- 
duranee has its limits,’ and I have been forced 
beyond the boundary of mine. 1 will xot 
consent that this meeting shall be our final 
| one; I will vot consent to be abandoned by 
my best and oldest friend, at the bidding of 
a woman, who, in the indulgenee of a weak 
and vicious passion, has forfeited at once her 
own dignity and the respect of her husband, 
I thank you that you have not attempted to 
vindicate your pure and injured daughter, 
and by so doing, east a doubt on my own 
honor. Mrs. Elphinstone is, happily for us 
both, possessed of an ineome which will 
enable her to quit a home in whieh she de- 
clares herself to have been deceived, neglect- 
cd, and dishonored, nor shall I ever cease to 
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remember that she is the mother of my child, 
should I have it in my power to add to her 
worldly eomfort and respectability, 

“In becoming my wife, she made great 
and undeniable sacrifiees, which I have em- 
deavored to repay by a forbearance that has 
| at last rendered me contemptible in my own 
eyes. Ihave deserved the indignitics whieh 
have been heaped upon me, but I will now 
assert myself. 

“Violating, as Mrs. Elphinstone has done, 
every principle of delicacy, she shall not 


I am a father, and 
how I have loved our boy she well knows, | 
but I will spare her the pang which I inflict 
upon myself; I will not rob her of her child. 
She will, at least, have one being left to love, | 
while I—I—” ] 

“Sydney!” gasped his wife, as she ap- | 
proached him. “Doff understand you right- * 
ly? Do yon sacrifice me and your child to 
those who have brought this misery upon 
me f” 

“I ask you to makc no saerifice,” was the 
cold reply; “I leave you free, while securiag 
my own immunity from further insult.” 

“Sydney,” said Lady Malcom, in her turn; 
“beware of forming a rash and hasty resolu- | 
tion. That you have been wronged is true, 
| but you love your wife, and must not, with- © 
out mature refleetion, destroy the happiness , 
of two lives.” E 

“ Doubtlessly, madam,” remarked Ida, bit- 
terly, “what Mr. Elphinstone refuses to an i 
injured wife, he would eoneede to your en- i 
treatics. 1, however, decline to owe any 
thing to the intercession of the individual—’ 

“Ida,” interposed her husband; “let it suf 
fice that you have hitherto been enabled to 
insult me with impunity; I will not suffer i 
you to earry your madnesss further. If the- 
dignity and honor of your husband are of 
so little importance in your eyes, that you i 
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can afford to saerifice them to your insane 
and unfounded suspicions, I warn you that I 
shall not attempt to reciprocate the injury, 
but will part from you without noise or 
scandal; venture, however, to utter but one 
word affecting the reputation ef those to 
whom you are indebted for a friendship 
which you have requited with the most gra- 
tuitous ingratitude, and I shall prove less 
forbearing. The law shall then separate us, 
and the world shall judge between us.” 

“Yet onte more let me entreat—” com- 
meneed Lady Malcolm, earnestly. 

“It is uscless, madam,” said Ida, with a 
ealm more frightful than the wildest passion; 
“the question has been decided. I prefer 
the beggary to which Mr. Elphinstone has 
condemned me to any association with those 
whom I ean neither regard nor respect, and 
whose very presence is irksome to me. Per- 
mit me, however, before you leave us, to as- 
sure you that I am not the victim you would 
fain have made me. 

before I gave him my hand, that mine was 
not a heart which could be trampled on with 
impunity. I warned him that mine was no 
cold and common nature, which could be 
stung, and reqnite the venom with a smile. 
| Believe me when I say—for I sav it advised- 
Jy—that I ean hate as deeply as I have loved ; 
that where I have been injured, I ean re- 
‘quite. Do not picture me to yourself, or 
paint me to your daughter, as crushed by the 
fate to which you have mutually hurried me. 


The blow will fall more heavily upon my | 


husband than upon myself. He abandons 
| me to the comments of the world—I leave 
| him to the reproaches of his own conscience.” 


I warned my husband | 
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deeply he had been moved; but his eye was 
tearless as he raised his hat from the table, 
and, ringing for a servant, desired that Mrs. 
Elphinstone might be informed that he should 
not return home that night, and that, conse- 
quently, it would be unnecessary to detain 
the dinner. 

Poor Sydney! The illusions of life were 
over for him; and he felt that heneeforward 
he must pursue his path alone. For hours 
he wandered through the lanes where he had 
so often Joitered with Ida; nor was it until 
the declining sun warned him that he had 
still to seck a home that he reluctantly 
turned once more into the busy thoroughfare 
which led toward town. 

Ilis reflections had been very bitter ones, 
but his conscience aequitted him of wrong, 
and while he remembered, with the sad 
yearning of regret, all that his wife had once 
been to him—his elegant, though modest 
home—his beautiful and only child—his 
very heart seemed bursting within him. 
But his resolution was not shaken even for 
an instant. Tlis wounded affections might, 
and did, rebel; but the pride of outraged 
manhood gave him strength to resist their 
pleadings. 

Still it was with a melancholy fecling of 
isolation that he at length reached the Tem- 
ple, which he had resolved should be his 
future home, and gave the necessary instrue- 
tions to his amazed but unquestioning clerk. 

“My profession must henceforth be wife, 
and child, and world to me,” he murmured 
to himself, as he sank into one of the un- 
wieldy ehairs by which his private office was 
encumbered. “I must forget the past, and 


Lady Malcolm offered no reply, but after | strive to suffice to mysclf. I will endeavor 
wringing the hand of Sydney, walked slowly | to evoke ambition from the ashes of outraged 


| from the room, and the husband and wife | affection. 


were alone together. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 


A FIRST SEPARATION, 


On the departure of Lady Malcolm, Mrs. | 


I can not be happy, but I may yet 
be true to myself.” 

It was a bold vaunt; but, even as he 
uttered it, he felt its emptiness, and, after a 
sharp struggle with feclings which he vainly 
stigmatized as weak and womanly, he bent 
his head upon the desk before him, and wept 
bitterly. ; 3 

Ile was alone; and no prying eye could 
note his tears, For awhile this conviction 


| Elphinstone had, in her turn, advanced to the | gave him a sense of relicf, which was almost 


door of the apartment, firmly and haughitily, 
but with a slow and measured step, which 


would, had he been inclined to do so, have | 
afforded ample time to her husband to detain | 


her. 

Mr. Elphinstone, however, evinced no de- 
| sire to control her movements. Ile was fol- 
lowing Lady Malcolm with his eyes as she 
traversed the garden; nor did he move from 
the window until she had disappeared through 
the door of communication which opened up- 











happiness; but soon the consciousness re- 
turned to him that thus he must ever be; 
that, alike in grief or toil, he must remain 
companionless—uneheered by the sympathy 
of home; that, husband and father though he 
was, the tenderness of a wife, the love of a 
child, would no longer make his labor light, 
or his suecess a triumph. 

And he was still so young! So full of the 
best and holiest impulses of life! ,To what 
long and weary years of existence might he 


on her own grounds; and when he at length | not be condemned? The reflection startled 


changed his position, his wife had left the 
‘room, 


him. 
struggle upon which he had decided so pre- 


No! the life of study and intellectual 


| For a moment the young husband looked | maturely, would not suffice to blot out the 


around him like one bewildered by a sudden | bitter memories of the past. 
breathe the bame air, or exist in the same 
hemisphere, with the woman he had so dearly 
loved—the child upon whom he had built up 
so many hopes. 


blow. Even the accustomed objects by 
\which he was surrounded appeared strange 
jand unfamiliar. There was an expression of 
keen suffering upon his features, and a trem- 
ulousness in his manner, which betrayed how 





Ile could not 


“Iwill labor on until I have insured their 
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comfort and well-being,” was his next re- 
solve. “Iwill restore to her, by my exer- 
tions, the affluenée which, for my sake, she 
abandoned; my boy shall cease to be a beg- 
gar; and then, when I have seeured my name 
from reproach, the world will be before me, 
and I will hew out my own path unflinch- 
ingly.” 

The darkness grew dense about him; every 
object in the vast and dreary room beeame 
dim and indistinct; and the deep silence of 
the ancient pile was reudered still more op- 
pressive by the hollow reverberations from 
the busy. streets beyond, 

The tide of feeling rushed back upon him. 
The past, with all its hopes and all its affec- 
tions, rose on his memory with mocking 
brilliancy; and with lingering tenderness he 
lived over again the few brief months of 
happiness and love that he had passed with 
Ida. 

“Is it firmness or cowardice whieh has im- 
pelled me to the extreme step that I have now 
taken ?” ho asked himself “Is it not my duty 
to endure all, until I have see«red the eompe- 
tence which is now mine only in perspeetive, 
and which may even fail me yet? Dare I 
abandon the woman who, in the unselfish con- 
fidence of a trusting heart, gave herself to me 
in my poverty and obscurity, when she might 
have become the wife of one who eould hare 
sArrounded her with all the luxuries of 
life ? 

“In seeking to assert myself, I have been 
alike ungenerous and unjust; but it is not yet 
too late to repair my fault. She ean not mis- 
take my motive, if I tell her frankly the decision 
at which I have arrived. To-morrow, then— 
to-morrow I will once more return to that home 
which I believed that I had abandoned forever. 
I will strive to remember all that she once was 
to me, and forget that which she now is. I 
will support my wrongs in silenee, until I ean 
liberate both her and myself with honor. 

“Tt is bitter, very bitter; but it must be 
borne. She does not eomprehend how I have 
loved, how I still love her, and it is better so; 
she will have one regret the less when the hour 
of separation at length eomes. Yes, I feel that 
J have decided rightly. She is too young, too 
beautiful, to be abandoned to a hollow and cold- 
hearted world until she possesses the means of 
compelling its respeet. I have—I ought to 
have no alternative—and I will meet my fate 
courageously, crucl as it is.” 

Ag the unhappy young man arrived at this 
determination, he rang for lights, whieh were 
no sooner placed before him, than with nervous 
rapidity he unsealed and read the letters whieh 
lay upon his table: and for a bricf moment a 
smile of exultation played about his lips. There 
was work before him; not assistanee coldly 
and grudgingly tendered, but opportunities of 
usefulness pressed cordially and flatteringly 
upon him. His heart might be silence forever, 
but his intelleet was about to be ealled into 
full exercise; and henecforth he must live for 
fame, and forget his private sorrows in his 
publie duties. , 

In the excitement of the moment he seized 
his pen, and far into the night, alone, fasting, 
and heart-crushed, he labored on. 
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Tiis solitude was uninvaded, his wants un- 
heeded. He was alone with his vanishe 
visions, his blighted hopes, his withered trust; 
nor was it until the cold gray dawn stole with 
its dreary gleam into the room, that he at 
length flung himself upon a sofa, and fell into 
a deep and comfortless sleep. 

And how had Ida—she who had wilfully 
wrecked her own happiness and that of a hus- 
band whom she loved with all the passionate 
ardor of her ill-governed nature—how had she 
passed the night in which she Aad become 
worse than widowed? At times on her knees 
beside the eradle of her ehild, weeping such 
tears as leave their traee forever upon the 
heart from which they flow—upbraiding herself, 
her destiny—regretting the past—shrinking 
from the future—and listening with a beating 
heart for the returning step of him whom she 
had outraged. At times pacing the room with 
rapid and unequal steps, braving the fato 
whieh her own folly had brought upon her, 
and striving to believe that she no longer loved 
him. 

As the night wore on, and the clock of a 
neighboring ehurch pealed out the hour of 
midnight, however, all the false energy by 
whieh she had hitherto been sustained, forsook 
her. Never, until the moment in whieh she 
at length despaired of his return, had she 
been fully eonscious how neeessary Sydney 
was to her existenee. Even her ehild was 
forgotten in the utter despair which took 
possession of her. The very firmness with 
whieh he had brought this wretchedness upen 
her compelled her respect; and for awhile 
she eowered beneath the convietion of his 
unsuspeeted strength of charaeter This pros- 
tration of spirit was, however, only tem- 
porary. 

“Be it so,” she murmured to herself; “the 
contest will no longer be an unequal one: in 
bruising my heart, he will erush his own; for 
even while he betrayed me, I feel that he loved 
me still. I have no longer a home—scareely a 
name—and yet I will defy the fate to whieh he 
has eondemned me. Time will prove who can 
best bear up against the trial. 

“But no, no; that seeming strength could 
have been but mementary. Sydney, you haye 
deceived yourself; it is not I who am destined 
to be the victim: you can not, you dare not, 
abandon both wife and child, and brave the 
world without sympathy or support. No, I feel 
and know that you will yet return to my feet a 
suppliant; but it shall be too late, even did you 
sue to me this very hour. You abandon me to 
poverty; I aeeept it, for you will have con 
demned yourself to an existence far mor 
wretched; and while the world may sympa 
thize in my privations, you’ shall never know 
the keener pangs that you havo inflicted on my 
heart. 

“Ay,” she pursued still more bitterly; “the 
moment in which you have thrnst me forth to 
struggle with that world has been well ehosen. 
Your path is smooth before you; you have felt 
the intoxicating consciousness of sueeess—the 
future is bright in its promise; and it is now— © 
now—that you assume the semblance of a power 
which I defy. 

“Were I still the spoiled and pampered | 
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heiress, I could forgive you ; for then indeed I 
sould, without humiliation, weleome you baek 
to my heart, and struggle to forget the past—I 
shall be very wretched, but I, too, can be firm ; 
‘tere have been martyrs who have smiled at 
‘he stake; and I, like them, will endure my 
nurtyrdom w thout eomplaint, proudly eon- 
ivious that I shall not suffer alone.” 

Day broke; the busy hum of men rose on 
he air; the sorrowing, who had for a few 
wief hours eforgotten their eares in sleep, 
twoke to renewed grief; the happy sprang 
‘rom their beds, exulting in a new season of 
snjoyment; and ere the sun had long been 
thove the horizon, Sydney Elphinstone, true to 
iis purpose of the previous night, was alread 
m his way, self-aceusing and self-rebuked, to 
ds now cheerless home. 


—— a 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
HOME, 


« Ar last!” murmured Ida to herself, as from 
he window of her dressmg-room, which she 
ad flung open in order to ecol her aching brow 
athe fresh morning air, she saw her husband 
ass the gate of the lawn, and approach the 
louse: “I knew that it must be so; a few 
aort hours have sufficed to show him that he 
verrated his own strength; this is as I would 
ave it ;—I shall not be the forsaken wife, 
arust forth from the hearth and heart of the 
an on whose truth and loyalty she had re- 

d; but the indignant and self-avenging 
oman, who has energy enough to revenge her 
wn wrongs!” 

As she thus communed with her own 
joughts, she hastily bound up her hair, bathed 
pr swollen eyes with eold water, and arranged 
or dress, whieh, in the irritation of a long and 
eepless night, had beeome disordered. 
| As the Indian suttee deeorates herself with 
e most eostly jewels ere she prepares to as- 
Pe the funeral-pyre of her husband, so did 

rs. Elphinstone, strong iu her resolution to 
sist the pleadings of Sydney, and to inflict 

him a pang whieh must, nevertheless, as 

e was painfully eonscious, reeoil upon herself, 
and calmly before her glass, and endeavor 
ith fustidious eare to obliterate every vestige 
| the suffering through which she had just 
ssed, ere she doomed herself to life-long 
isery by rejeeting all overtures to a reconeil- 
tion whieh might yet have saved them both, 

Slowly, and with an unrufiled brow, she ulti- 
jtely deseended to the breakfast-1oom; and 
jere, as she had antieipated, she found her 
isband—not ealm and eolleeted like herself— 
st evidently laboring under an agitation by 

ich he was thoroughly unnerved. 

As she entered the apartment, he turned 
jruptly toward her, and extended his hand; 
it the aetion was unheeded by his wife, who, 
‘tering a cold and brief “good morning,” pre- 
jred to lay her own hand upon the bell. 

“ Hear*me, Ida,” he said eagerly, as he inter- 
‘pted the movement; “before our solitude is 
aded by the entrance of a servant, let me 
il you that I have recognized my fault; 
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wounded pride and the resentment of a heart 
smitten in its best affections hurried me into a 
harshness foreign to my nature, and unworthy 
of one whom, however lightly you may now 
regard his huppiuess, you once loved. 

“Let us forget the past, at least until I ean 
provide you with a home more eongenial to 
your tastes and habits. We ean never again 
e to each other what we once were; but we 
may still live under the shelter of the same 
roof, and, by mutual forbearanee, replace our 
lost illusions by a ealm and peaeeful reality. 

“Our position must be a painful and an on- 
erous one, as I well know; but if we both 
strive to reuder it endurable, surely we may 
sueeeed,” 

“Mr. Elphinstone,” was the eold reply, “the 
pieture which you have sketehed is by no. 
means an attraetive one. That you have, since 


‘} you left your home, reeognized the eowardiee 


and selfishness of sacrificing your wife to the 
woman who has supplanted her in your affee- 
tions, Iam rejoi¢ed to hear, as it proves that 
you are not as yet thoroughly forgetful of 
your responsibilities as a husband and a father ; 
and for your own sake, I am glad of this, al- 
though the fact ean not fora moment affect 
either my happiness or my determination. 

“You are right, I did love you onee—truly, 
deeply, fervently—but that time is past. Ida 
Trevanion eonfiled in you—honored you— 
would have laid down her life to brighten 
yours—and elung to you through every ehange 
of fortune. Ida Elphinstone honors you no 
longer, eonfides in you no longer: her idol has 
been east from its pedestal, and she has found it 
elay. 

Do not mistake yourself; it is no sublime 
and self-abnegating repentance which now 
leads you to eonfess and to deplore your injus- 
tice; it is simply a sense of the void which our 
separation will cause in your future existence. 
You still love me, in spite of yourself—in spite 
of the wrong that you have done me—the in- 
dignity to which you have exposed me—and 
you ean not contemplate without terror the 
eonsequences cf a final rupture between us. I 
am still, as ever, necessary to your happiness ; 
and it is for your own sake, not for mine, that 
you are anxious to avert the evil.” 

“Tda, I swear to you, that were I at this 
moment possessed of the affluence to which I 
trust one day to attain—were I enabled to 
place you in the position from which I rashly 
hurled you down—believing, vain fool that I 
wasl that my love would eompensate to you 
for every saerifice—I should not now be here, 
pleading to you to relieve me from self-rebuke. 

“Even now, I do not ask of you to pardon 
any thing beyond the impetuous and uncon- 
sidered resolution whieh I yesterday exs 
pressed, for, save in that solitary instanee, I 
have nothing to regret—nothing with whieh 
to reproaeh myself. All I entreat—and _ be- 
lieve me when I say that I do it earnestly— 
is, that you will remain beneath my roof, and 
under my protection, until I am enabled to 
feel that my ill-omened love has not en- 
tailed upon you the misery and suffering of 
poverty. 

“ Like yourself, I was weak while I believed 
that I possessed your affection, but, like your- 
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self, I have acquired strength by trial. I can 


bear to live without you; I can dare to look her inestimable daughter, or in those of the 
forward to an existence unsolaced by affection; | Lady Mary Maitland, who had the honor of 


but l ean not brook that the woman I have 
loved should be exposed to trials to whieh she 
could never have been subjected had she not 
beeome niy wife.” 

“You talk bravely,” said Ida, with a wither- 
ing sneer; “the future will prove in how far 
you are justified in using such high-sounding 
words, Once more, I tell you that I am re- 
venged ; I will not remain another day beneath 
your roof. 

“I express no gratitude for your assumed 
anxiety m my future welfare ; for, speeious as 
the argument might seem to one unaequainted 
with your nature, it ean never mislead me. In 
your egotism, you dread the eommients of the 
world; the contempt whieh must attaeh to a 
man who, after winning the heart of a trusting 
woman who had hitherto known nothing of life 
save its enjoyments, thrust her forth to poverty 
when she was bold enough to resent her 
wrongs, 

“Well, sir, to these unsparing comments, 
to that withering contempt, you shall be sub- 
jeeted. Iam no hireling, to await in humble 
submission the good pleasure of a master. I 
will owe you nothing—I will not even aceept 
as a boon from your hand, the guardianship 
of my child, for you dare not wrest him 
f:om me. Unlike yourself, I have a regret— 
I kave n reproach. I regret that the fortune 
cf the heiress did not enable you to secure 
the affluence whieh, in all probability, invested 
me, in your eyes, with charms that faded 
under the disappointment which supervened ; 
ead I reproach, not you, but myself, that I 
was weak enough to be deluded into suppos- 
ing that sueh must not inevitably have been 
the case.” 

“Ida,” said Elphinstone, sadly, “ passion has 
made you illogical, If it indeed be as you 
affirm, and that I am in truth guilty of the 
unrcuerous weakness of which I am now ae- 
cused ; if your loss of fortune, forfeited as it 
was for my suke, has rendered you Jess dear 
to me; then why should I shrink from the 
destiny whieh you have hewn out for me? 
Ilow cau I love you still with a fervor which 
you have ceelared me unable to control or 
to subdue? By prophesying my life-long 
m‘sery in resigning you, you still confess your 
fnith in the stability of my affection, and 


‘tacitly admit the falschood of your own aceu- 


sations; by fastening upon me the vice of 
avarice, you divest me of those finer feelings 
which eould alone render my future isolated 
existence a burden and a pang. The eomments 
of a world, to which, for your sake, I shall 
offer no explanation, I shall know how to de- 
spise; its contempt I shall regard as little, 
until I have compelled its respect. Do not, 
therefore, delude yourself; but pause ere you 
suffer passion to overwhelm your reason. 
Onee more, and for the Inst time, I entreat of 
you to have merey upon us both.” 

“And onee more, and for the last time, I 
refuse to comply with your entreaty,” vehe- 
mently a his wife; “my boy will suffice 


to me; and I trust that, for your own sake, 
you may be enabled to derive equal consola- 
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tion in the smiles of your mother’s friend and 





























































preceding me in your affections, until, like a f 
wayward ehild, you weary of the new toy as ji i 
you wearied of the old one. 

“The, world is wide, Mr. Elphinstone, and 4} 
you are becoming its favorite; I should be lg 
unwilling to east one shadow upon the bright- j| ` 
ness of your path You have assured me 
that the fame which you have lately acquired x 
must bring fortune in its train; enjoy that ” 
fortune without scruple and without stint, for, f - 
from the hour in which I quit your house, I } / 
make no elaim upon you; I reject all favors, | ~ 
all concessions; 1 eame to you almost pennis | & 
less, and almost penniless I am eontent to l! 
| continue. Console yourself as I shall—if you * 
ean” TE 

“And this is your final resolution 1” } 

Sitis ij 

“So be it, then,” was the rejoinder of the a 
young husband; “I had hoped that the men $ 
ory of the past—the fate of our only child— a 
might have weighed with you; but 1 have it 
deceived myself, aud will urge you no further, tn 
Only remember, Ida, that a few hours henee, he 
should you repent your decision, it will ak | 
ready be too late. Since you refuse to aecord a 
to me even the right of contributing to your it 
neeessities, I shall feel little inclination to ml 
waste my life in profitless labor, nor shall the \ 4 
name of the man, toward whom you have 
evineed a hatred so unbounded and uncom- 
promising, ever again be intruded upon yon. 

You have nothing moro to fear either from 

my affection or my enmity. As you hare 
justly remarked, the world is wide; I will 
make my home beyond the reaeh of inquiry 

or pursuit. Iam young and strong; strong 

in purpose as in frame. Wretehed l may bẹ 1f i 
but I shall at least be a stranger to remorse 1E 
I have eudeavored to fulfill my duty to the f ʻi 
last; and, if I have failed, I am content to J y 
abide the eonsequenees of my error.” iia 

For an instant the firmness of Mrs. Elphia- f 
stone forsook her; there was a depth ot feel- |} ay) 
ing in the accents of her husband that fell. f y 
cold and heavy on her heart; but she would” Ff >i 
not yield; a she was about to utter some” 7 al} 
chilling rejoinder, when a servant entered, de 
and placed a couple of letters on the table “iy 

Without even glaneing at the superscripe |) ey 
tion, and anxious to impress upon her hue i 7) 
band that at the very moment in which he- t 
was threatening to expatriate himself—thus $ i 
rendering all possibility of their future recon- f o 
eiliation impossible—she was indiffercut taal f t 
rcsolution beneath which she nevertheless: $ 1y 
quailed, she tore open that which lay nearest 7 & 
| to her; and she was unable to suppress & ty 
| start of surprise as she recognized, in tha: f 
‘lengthy and highly-perfumed epistle, th ‘lh 
‘handwriting of Lady Mary Brooklands. At TB, 
| blended feeling of astonishment nud cori fF w, 
tempt impelled her to read it to the end. "k 

Experience had taught her the hollowness, 2 
| of her former friend; and as this was the first: Mag 
communication which she had received from J), 


her since her marriage, a vague suspicion 


crossed her mind that her astute ladyship 
| must have been impelled by some powerfu. 
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motive to lavishupon herthelaudatoryendear | “ You best know, Mrs, Sydney Elphinstone, 
ments which formed the staple of the missive. | how I redeemed the pledge made to myself 

Suddenly, however, affecting to remember | within a few years of your birth. You best 
che presence of her husband, she held toward | know how eare and gold were nlike lavished on 
uim the still open letter, saying, as she did so: | your infaney, your girlhood, and yonr maturity ; 

« A letter from your amiable aunt, Mr. El- | but what you did not perhaps understand was 
vhinstone. It may, perhaps, interest you to | this: that in administering with ready hand to 
‘ast your eye over it your vanity, your luxury, and your egotism, 

Sydney received it with a silent bow, but | 1n developing your talents, and in affording to 
t was merely to fold and replace it on the | you every opportunity of enhancing those per 
able; and he was just about to quit the {| sonal qualities with which you had been gifted 
gem, when a wild ery from his wife arrested | by nature—as if to convince me that the dar 
‘im, Ida sat motionless, with her eyes fixed | ling project of my I:fe might yet be aceonr 
u vacancy, and a bulky packet with a decp | pl shed—I was actuated, less by a weak feeling 
lack border, of which she had just broken | of pride in your personal and mental eadow- 





he seal, crushe.] convulsively in her hands. 


ments, than by a desire to accomplish my 


“Read it, Sydney, if you would save my | purpose. 


snses,” she at length gasped out, in a shrill | 
| a fond and mindless mother, you would have 


shisper; “read it, for 1 cap not.” 


“Iad I left you to the sole guardianship of 


Elphinstone took the packet from her | grown to womanhood as obscure as herself, 
ands, and instantly detected the familiar | andas unworthy to co-operate in my own views; 


iaracters of Mr. Trevanion. Ie, however, 
vtnced ne emotion; be the contents of the 





and thus, you would have had no right to as- 
pire to a fate less mean than that to which you 


tter what they might, he imagined that | saw fit to condemn yourself. 


iey could in ne way interest himself; but 
2 erred in his judgment, 

Thus while Ida, panting from agitation, 
stened with parted lips and starting eyes, 
p stood calm and unmoved; and his voice 
as clear and steady, as its wont, as he pre- 
ared to obey her, 

Thug ran the letter. 


—— 


CHAPTER XLIK. 


THE LETTER. 


“ TREVANION IALL, August, 1S4. 

“Wren the daughter to whom I had in- 
usted alike my future happiness, and the 
hlization of my most cherished hopes, left 
ye shelter of my roof to throw herself into 
i> arms of an obseure and needy lover, I 
Wieved that I had forever closed my heart 
iainst her. 


[She well knew that through her, and by 


fr, I would alone attain the object to which 
pad devoted the whole energies of a labori- 
«3 life; that I had neither support nor sym- 
Jthy to anticipate from the woman whom I 
Il made my wife; that my path toward the 
til to which I aspired was beset by mortifi- 
cion; that my position was a false onc; 
ol that the present was only rendered en- 
E: to me by the probable results of the 
ure. 

* That daughter was my only child; and the 
‘appointment inflicted upon me at her birth, 
«kht perhaps to have prepared me for the 
®1 keener mortification to which I was sub- 
sted by her marriage. It did not, however, 
«n In the moment of painful excitement, 
wen her sex was revealed to me. I at once 
f. that the infant, at least, was blameless— 
titit was an accident of fate; and I was no 
Siner satisfied that I had little prospect of 
ein becoming a father than I resolved to do 
fi the girl, who was destined to be my heir- 
ej all that I would have done for the son who 
Wald have perpetuated my name. 


fii 





“ And now, for the last time—as henceforth 
the subject must never again be mooted 
between us—let me impress upon you—that 
you have deserved no forgiveness at my hands, 
{ trusted in you, and you betrayed my trust. 
[had eonfided to you the irksomeness of my 
position—the humiliation which I had endured 
from my nearest relatives; I had poured out 
my heart before you, and made you feel how 
essential your obedience to my wishes must 
inevitably prove to my ultimate resumption of 
the social rank to which I was entitled by my 
birth; and you failed me. 

“You fled from my house like a detected 
felon, and you have paid the penalty of your 
fault. With ostentatious pride, you left be- 
lind you every article of luxury to which the 
world could afñx a price; but you strangely 
overlooked the fact that you carried away with 
you a father’s hopes and a mother’s peace of 
mind. Were you less culpable than if you 
had broken into my strong-box, or rifled your 
mother’s jewel-case of its last diamond? I 
leave it to yourself to answer, 

“You had wealth within your grasp; a 
coronet at your fect; cupidity and ambition 
might alike have been satisfied, and you re- 
jected both—for what? To unite yourself to 
one who deprived you of every worldly advan- 
tage—to see your first-born son come into life 
a beggar—and to weleome the alms of an of- 
fended father as a boon from Heaven; while 
even for those, trifling as the gift would have 
appeared in the days when you had not a wish 
ungratified, you were indebte1—not to any vol- 
untary relenting on my part (for my experience 
has taught me that no human being exists upon 
the earth whe might not be independent of the 
sordid wants of the werld, did he not invite 
them either by imprudence or dishonor)—but 
to the intercession of your friend, Lady Mal- 
colm. 

“I am far from justifying the interference 
of a stranger ìn such delicate matters as those 
of family differences; and it is even probable 
that I might have resented her ladyship’s 
intrusion on the occasion to which I have 
alluded, had I not been aware that she was 
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one of the most valued friends of Sir Jasper | that I could in my turn have lorded it over hig 
Trevanion, to whom I felt convineed that she helplessness. F need not say that I did not do 
would represent your necessities, should I fail so. My wrongs were sufliciently atoned, and 
to relieve them—a humiliation to which I would I scorned the baseness of a vulgar vengeance. 
not have exposed myself for half my fortune.| ‘Thus far, nothing had 6ccurred with whieh 
To her, therfore, and not to myself, you owe I could not grapple single-handed, without one 
the temporary assistance, which J trust proved feeling of misgiving as regarded my own 
serviceable to you in your need. | strength; but more was still to follow, which | 

“ And now, as I presume that I have enabled forced upon me the recollection that I was still ` 
you fully to comprehend the nature of our) a father; and that, although sinned against 
relative positions, } will proceed to explain my almost beyond forgiveness, I was bound to 
reasons for terminating the sileuce which has pardon the child who had offended, as well ag 
so long existed between us. tho relative who had injured me. 

“You are a wife anda mother; inthe first! “Four days since, I received a hasty sum- 
of these capacities I am not only willing, but | mons to this place. The physical strength of 
even anxious, to ignore your pre-existenece as Sir Jasper Trevanion had failed, but his intel- 
much as possible; nor, from all that has | lect had been restored to him. I found him-on 
reached nre, am { inelined to suppose that you his death-bed, but I already knew that he had 
are less desirous than myself, to render the | long repented his injustice toward me, and I 


chain as light as may be practicable, without | abstained from all reproach. 


exposing yourself to the idle gossiping of a 
censorious world. 

“ Asa motker, however, the ease should be, 
and must be, widely different. Cireumstances 
have occurred, which tend to make the son of 
Mr. Sydney Elphinstone of considerable im- 
portance to the Trevanion family ; and these I 
shall now communicate to you in detail, in order 
that you may decide upon your future line of 
action. 

“About the period of your ehild’s birth, 
and while my uncle, Sir Jasper, was engaged 
in preparing the settlements, resetting the 
family diamonds, and completing the equipages 
which he had been to town to superintend, 
previous to the marriage of his son with Miss 
Edith Maleolm, your cousin, Herbert Treva- 
nion, whose health had long been visibly de- 
clining, beeame rapidly worse; and, with a 
want of moral courage which was, perhaps, 
fortunate for his sueeessors—as he might (under 
the blind influence ofa first passion, which you 
will in all probability not feel tempted, from 
your own expericnee, to doubt), have forecd 
some imprudent concessions frpm his doating 
father—he never warned him of the fact of his 
approaching end, until it became too late for 
the baronet to divert any portion of the family 
possessions from their legitimato channel; and 
thus he ultimately died, without having effected 
the slightest alteration in the will which Sir 
Jasper had executed in favor of him and his 
heirs. 

“Nor was this all; for the baronet, utterly 
prostrated by the suddenness of the bereave- 
ment which had rendered his old age desolate 
—and mark, Ida, that like you he had flung 
from him those who might have sustained and 
embellished his existence, had he done them 
justioc—{ell powerless beneath the blow; phys- 
ically he resisted the shock, but his mind was 
less energetic than his frame; from that hour 
in which his son ceased to exist, he became a 
puling idiot. 

“You will think this shoeking, Ida, but this 
is, nevertheless, what men eall retribution. In 
“his pride and strength he drove me from his 
roof; in his imbecility and weakness, I made it 
safe and firm above him; in my youth he cast 
me forth; in his age I had secured to him the 
legitimate shelter of his home. 


“I am told that, legally, he was dead, and! confess it ?—I feel scorn of myself that I shoul: 











“ As I stood beside his pillow, old memories, 
indeed, revived, but I thrust them back; and! 
it was with a true heart and a calm brow that 
I pressed the hand which he extended to me. 
But for me, the old man would have been child- 
less and desolate; like me, he had been fora 
time proud and relentless; now he clung to mo 
as the only being lcft to him on earth, to whom’ 

; 


f 


he could turn for comfort and support—wh 
could save his death-bed from the intrusion o 
strangers and hirelings—who could elose hig 
eyes with the hand of affection, and follow hi 
to the grave with the reverence of relationship i 









and, as I saw and felt all this, Ida, my heat 
long closed against all such emotion, yearned’ 
toward you. 

“As I forgave in that solemn hour the ma 
who had marred my youth, so did I also forgive! 
you, who had blighted my age. ] 

“He died that night; and until dawn J, 
watelied beside him, alone; for be had read to; 
me the one great lesson of my life: and while } 
gazed in silenee upon his rigid brow and ‘th 
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pressed lips, never again to be unsealed in thi 
world, and which had closed in the utterance 
of a blessing upon myself for the generosity, 
with which I had requited his injustice, I fet 
that I eould afford to forget all the past. It 
therefore, remains for you to assist me in tlic 
effort “| 

“T will not deceive you. The fact that yor 
have a son, who must at my death succeed ti 
the Trevanion estates, and bear the name of 
my anecstors, has not been without its effect 
in strengthening my resolution. It wero idic 
to deny that such is the case; but here, in the 
house of death, where the light of day is re 
placed by the glare of waxen tapers, and th 
voices of my fellow-men by the low whispers 
which seem to be a foretaste of the hollow mur! 
murs of the burial-vaults, where—after on¢ 
gloomy pageant—all will relapse into silence, 
until it again opens ta receive my own corpse. 
I am startled by the consciousness that 1 n¢ 
longer suffice to myself í i 

“I strive to conquer this weakness by dwell 
ing upon the change that has come over my 
fortunes; by the reflection that I am now almos, 
fabulously wealthy; by endeavoring to accus. 
tom my ear to the new titles by which I ai 
addressed by those about me; and—shall 
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be so unmanned by events perfectly natural in 
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“The past has been a hideous dream; the 


themselves, and which others will regard as | future is bright before us.” 


utterly common-place, or as mere matter of 
congratulation. 

“Thus it is, however; and you will, conse- 
quently, understand that you liave once moro 
become essential to my happiness. 


“ Do not fail me a seeond time. These mor- 


bid feclings wil pass away when I am onee | 


more invelved in the eares and interests of life; 
and you are well aware that to you alone I can 
tura with confidenee te assist me in the new 
duties which have devolved upon me. 

“Your mother, Lady Trevanion, has no inte- 
rests in common with myself, save such as afleet 
her own eomfort and convenience; no intelleet 
on which I can repose, no judgment to which I 
can appeal; while, as regards Lady Mary 
Brooklands, you need only look back upon 
your own past career to feel that she is precise- 
ly the last person to whom I would intrust the 
care of either my dignity or my honor. 

“ Thus, Ida, a new carcer of triumph awaits 
you. Your former home, and the arms of your 
father, are open to you; the future existence 
of your son is defined, and beyond the reach of 
fate. So soon as the tomb has closed over my 
aged relative, I shall return to town, where I 
shall anxiously await you, trusting that your 
. future affection and obedienee will obliterate 

the past. 

“You need fear no reproaeh, entertain no 
apprehension of my prolonged displeasure. 
Greatly as you have been to blame, your pun- 
ishment has execeded your fiult. I am pre- 
pared alike to forgive and to forget. 

“T forward to you, by this post, a letter from 
your husband’s aunt, which, by some mistake, 
was sent here with others addressed to myself 
If it be as I conjecture, that her sapient lady- 
ship foresaw the probability of our reconcilia- 
tion, and has written to reclaim her place in 
your affeetions—or, to speak more distinctly — 
to secure her own future interests, by affecting 
@ sympathy in your trials whieh she has never 

| felt, do not suffer yourself to be misled by her 
| Speciousness, 

“She is heart and soul an egotist ; she saeri- 
_ fieed you to the neeessities of her nephew, and 
| now she would be equally ready to sacrifiee you 

to her own. 

“Onee more, Ida, be just to yourself, and has- 
ten to resume your proper station in society. 
| By this day week I shall be again established 

in that home to which I am prepared to wel- 
come you back, and where I trust to see the 
hopes which you once blighted in your own 
. person, either restored with inereased brillianey, 
_ Or renewed and realized in that of your son. 
‘“‘ TTUBERT TREVANION.” 


CHAPTER L 
CONCLUSION. 


| “SYDNEY!” exclaimed Mrs. Elphinstone, 
| springing from her seat, and casting herself on 
| her knees, with clasped hands and streaming 
, eyes, “Sydney, we are saved!” 

| “We are]” 


Elphinstone was silent. 

“Why do you not speak, Sydrey,” pursued 
his wife; “why do you not exult witli me in 
the blessed prospect which has opened upon 
us ?” 

HI do indeed rejoieo that my most asdent 
desire has been granted, Ida,” said her husband, 
in the ealm accents of deep and coneentrated 
feeling, “that both you and our boy are now 
secured against all possibility of struggle and 
privation. My heart.is relieved of a weight by 
which it was erushed to the very earth, and I 
am thankful, most thankful.” 

“And yourself, Sydney? What of your- 
self?” i 

“Myself” replied the young man, bitterly, 
“what should I say of myself, save that I ex- 
ult in the refleetion that Mr. Trevanion’s 
daughter will no longer be saerificed to my 
necessities.” 

“Mr. Trevanion’s daughter!” echoed Ida, 
hoarsely, as she rose to her feet, and looked 
earnestly into his faee; “Mr. Trevanion’s 
daughter] Have I then ceased to be your 
wife 2” 

“Legally, no; but even-that barrier to your 
future happiness may be removed, should you 
desire it.” i 

“Sydney, do not torture mel Tell me what 
you mean.” 

“Simply that I have interpreted the true 
sense of your father’s closing sentences. I am 
still too young to supposo that he can have 
speculated upon my death, when he expressed 
so ardent a hope that his dreams of ambition, 
as regarded yourself, might still be realized. 
Too young to die, as men commonly understand 
the term, but still old enough for that death of 
the soul—divoree.” 

A sharp seream burst from the lips of Ida. 

“Why should you shrink from sueh a climax 
to our married life?” pursued Sydney, in the 
same unimpassioned tone. “ Did you not will- 
fully deny my claim upon your affections? Did 
you not, unauthorized and uninflueneed by the 
sanetion of a parent, spurn my proteetion as an 
insult, and my roof as a disgrace? Did you 
not avow that I no longer possessed either your 
love or your respect? Have you so soon for- 
gotten the contempt with which you rejected 
my offers of aid—my earnest entreaties that 
you would allow me to fulfill those duties to- 
ward you which I had vowed at the altar? Have 
we not, from that moment, been severed in 
heart and faet; and doe.you now quail before a 
mere form whieh would liberate you in the eyes 
of the world, and leave you free to make a 
nobler and a better choice ?” 

“Sydney!” gasped out his wife, veliementiy 
elasping his arm, while her whole frame 
quivered with emotion; “Sydney, forgive 
mef Poor and helpless, I eould have lived 
without you; or, if the effort had proved too 
mighty for my strength, I could have died 
without a murmur, for life would have been 
valueless without your love; but now—now 
—on my knees, I implore of you to pity and 
to pardon me.” 

“Tt is too late,” said Elphinstone, as he 
turned gloomily away; “one of those tears, 
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one of those supplieations, only an hour baek, 
would have suffieed to restore pardon and 
peace between us; but the moment of reeon- 
ciliation has now gone by forever. Even as 
you spurned my entreaties, Ida, do I now re- 
ject yonrs. Let it suffice, that one of my 
family has debased herself by accepting the 
‘benefits grudgingly doled out to her by the 
insolence of wealth; do not hope to force a 
similar eoneession from myself.” 

“Sydney, have you no merey, no pity? I 
have deeeived both you and myself. Never, 
never, did I love you more deeply, more de- 
votedly, than when, in my mad folly, I ac- 
cused and wronged you—yes, wronged you ; 
I will even believe that I did you wrong, if 
you will only onee more take me to your 

eart, and eall me by the blessed name of 
wife.” 

“You deeeive yourself still, Ida; if in the 
obscurity of our present home you placed no 
faith in an affeetion which was subjceted only 
to one solitary trial; if you eould not see me 
evince a brotherly interest in a young and 
fatherless girl, who had been the playmate 
of my boyhood, and who had been reared 
under the eyes of an anxious and high-prin- 
cipled mother—how ean you hope to induce 
me to place any faith in a pledge wrung from 
you in a moment of strong exeitement # 

“Learn to know yourself better. The man 
who could not eseape suspicion under such 
circumstances would be weak indeed to be- 
lieve that he could be more seeure, when the 
opportunities of misjudging him were multi- 
plied a hundredfold. I can not take you to 
my heart, Ida, though I ean not pluck you 
thence; though E do not hesitate to adinit, 
should the admission still afford you one sen- 
sation of happiness or triumph, that you alone 
have ever, or can ever, possess it. I dare not 
eall you wife, for you yourself have repudi- 
ated the title.” 

“For our child’s sake—” 

“Jda, in my turn I ask, have younomercy ? 
Am I not to be parted from my child? Have 
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I not completed my sacrifice, and, in return 
for all that have done and suffered, I ask 
but this. 

“Let the world condemn me if it will. let 
your own heart accuse me if it can, but do 
not let my boy misjudge me: let me, at least, 
be blameless and honorable in his eyes. I 
claim, I demand, this justice; and it is the” 
last appeal I shall make to your generosity. 
We may never meet again; in a few years I_ 
shall have faded from his memory, and—Ida,_ 
for the love which you once bore me, will 
you not promise me that he shall never learn 
to loathe or despise his father? He will not 
even bear my name—I know it, but I do net 
murmur; it is my fate to resign every claim, 
every tie, which onee bound me to an exist- 
enee of delusive promise, and I submit in 
silenee; yet, still I ean not forget that J have 
a child; that he is very dear to me, and that 
he is torn away from me forever.” 

* And your wife—y our wife!” shricked Ida. 

Elphinstone turned toward her as she still” 
knelt upon the floor, her hands tightly clinched | 
together, her long and abundant hair, whieh | 
had eseaped the eomb which should have’ 
eonfined it, half eoneealing her slight figure, — 
and her livid'features eonvulsed with Agony 5 | 
for a moment he stood gazing upon her as 
motionless as though he had been hewn in, 
stone; then his breast heaved, a smothered: 
sob eseaped him, a few inarticulate words! 
burst im a hollow murmur from his lips, and 
with frantic energy he bent down, raised her 
to his bosom, held her there for a few seeonds, 
and, as he felt her weight grow heavy in his 
arms, he laid her softly upon a sofa, and 
rushed from his home. 
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A month afterward, Mrs. Elphinstone was 
the self-widowed inmate of her tather’s house; 
Lady Mary Brooklands was in modest lodg- 
ings in a West-End street; and no trace 
eould be discov ered of the young, heart-broken 
exile, who had abandoned his native land for-, 
ever. j 
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CHAPTER. I. 


On the southern outskirt of a pleasant town 
m the west of England, which I shall here call 
Westrum, stood an antique-looking house, evi- 
dently never originally intended to sutier such 
close contact with the mercantile street from 
which it was distant little more than a hundred 

ards. <A lofty wall, of dull red brick, divided 
into equal lengths by a richly decorated gate 
of wrought iron, supported by pillars of coarse 
granite, each surmounted by a rudely-seulptured 
griffin with its dexter claw resting upon a dag- 
ger, skirted the high road for a considerable 
distance on either hand; overtopped here and 


_ there by the stately crest of a pine, or the 


spreading branches of an aged oak; while from 
fle gate itself, a straight avenue of limes, whose 
dense foliage almost shut out the sunlight, ex- 
tended to the house-door, which was approached 
by a stately flight of broad stone steps. The 
dwelling was vast, plain in its appearance, and 
evidently constructed rather for comfort than 
for show. From the road it presented simply 
, a solid square of brick-work, with its regularly- 
| plereed windows encased in that peculiarly 
wrought stone which looks as though it had 
i been subjected to the action of a strong rip- 
pling tide; but on the side which faced the ex- 
tensive grounds the uniformity wns broken up 
by a boldly-projecting bay, where large glass 
doors, opening upon a lawn, afforded an unim- 
į peded view into the vast saloon beyond them. 
__Aspacious conservatory, rich in rare and ex- 
sole plants, abutted upon this summer apart- 
ment, whence it was approached by a lateral 
door; and when this was flung back, flooded 
the room with perfume; while the eye was 
equally entranced by the lovely home-view pre- 
sented by the luxuriant shrubBeries, the glitter- 
‘ing little stream that terminated the descent of 
the sloping lawn, and the gambols of a couple 
of tame deer, which browsed or sported confi- 
dingly under the shadows of the tall trees, 
amoug whose leafy branches roosted a stately 
peacoek. 
The whole appearance of such an establish- 
ment in such a position was an anachronism. 
The venerable building was vast enough to 
have shown to advantage, as regarded its capa- 
bilities, in the midst of a park of some hundred 
acres, whereas it was seated on the verge of a 
property scarcely exceeding six; while the un- 
leniable marks of antiquity which it bore 
tbout it, were sufficient to satisfy the mind of a 
stranger, that the little town, by which it was 
low clbowed, had grown up to it, after the 
ashioa of the continental villages, which spring 
ike fungi about a wealthy monastie house. 


In the centre saloon to which we have refer- | 
ed, were seated, on a glorious autumnal noon, 
wo ladieg in deep mourning dresses, The elose | 








cap, concealed hair, and long crape weepers of the 
elder, at once betrayed her recent widowhood ; 
even had not the hatechment which surmounted 
the principal entrance already convineed those 
who looked upon it, that sorrow and bereave- 
ment had lately visited this placid dwelling. 
She sat, or rather reclined, in a large chair, 
with her eyes fixed on vacancy, and evidently 
buried in thought; but that her reflections were 
not altogether painful was evident, from the 
faint smile which at intervals played about her 
faded lips. She was still handsome, although 
no longer young; and her countenance beamed 
with that graciousness which so attractively 
succeeds the bloom of youth in certain well- 
constituted natures. Time had touched her 
lightly; and it was easy to see that she had not 
eared to rebel against his advances, Tall, and 
finely formed, the elasticity of her movements 
almost belied the matronly years which had 
passed over her; for Mrs. Mortimer had lately 
suffered the first deep sorrow of a calm and 
happy life, while she had still many blessings to 
compensate for her one heavy loss; and thus 
her heart had not grown old with time, but 
had remained pure, and warm, and generous, 
and shed its genial influence over her whole 
person. 

There is something very beautiful in such an 
autumn-tide of life as this. Something almost 
holy, which affords a moral homily that all 
would do well to read. Not a line had yet fur 
rowed the high pale brow of Mrs. Mortimer; 
the finger of passion ; the scal of vanity vexed 
into asperity by trampling upon its own ruin; 
the withering regret which lingers bitterly over 
the past that it lacks power to recall, had left 
no token of their passage on that placid coun- 
tenance. <All there was love and peace; and 
few would have wished the clear soft eye more 
dazzling, or the bemgnant smile more gay. 

Her companion was a fair girl, who could 
have numbered but sixteen or seventeen sum- 
mers. She too, as we have said, was attired in 
close and deep monrning; relieved, however, 
by a broad falling collar and wristbands of 
white crape; and still more by a profusion of 
light auburn hair, which flowed in redundant 
masses over her shoulders. Nothing could be 
more faultless than the pure Grecian outline of 
that young face and form; nor more angelie 
than the expression of the speaking features, 
even tempered as it was by a shade of sadness, 
which appeared rather habitual to thein thaa 
the mere effect of circumstances, 

She was seated before xn embroidery-frame ; 


‘and save when she occasionally glanced anx- 
| iously towards the clder lady, as if to convince 


herself that the protracted reverie into which 
she had fallen was not one calculated to increase 
her melancholy, she plied her needle busily and 
mechanically ; although from the varying ex 
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pression of her face, it might be readily aur- fant grew into the laughing child beneath this 
mised that the elnbornte undertuking in which roof, without a care or a regret. You have 
she was engaged employed her fingers far more been a blessing to me, my swect girl; and could 
than her thoughts. |I dare to do so without sin, I should thank tha 
“Gertrude,” murmured Mrs. Mortimer sud- dispensation which gave me so loving and so 
denly, as ¥'‘thdrawing her eyes from the unseen loved a daughter. Nor was the affection of 
object on which they had so long been fixed, your departed unele less perfect; but you have 
she turned them upon her companion; “F am|yet to learn that, on his death-bed, his last 
beginning to weary for the return of Frederic.| prayer was for you and Frederick. For his 
And you, my dear girl, shall you not, like me, children Do you understand that prayer, my 
be rejoiced to welcome him onee more to his child? He has made no provision for you in 
home, even bereaved as it is?” his will; for he has bequeathed to you some- 
A deep and burning blush was the only reply thing more worthy of the tenderness he felt 
elicited by the question; but as if unconscious) for the daughter of his adoption, the pride of _ 
of the fact, Mrs. Mortimer pursued in an n his latter years; and this bequest is the band 
af tenderness. of his only son.” 
“Poor dear Frederic! Ilow devotedly he} “Of Frederic!” gasped out her breathless 
loved his father; and how little did he appre-| listener. 
hend, when he hung upon his neck so fondly on} “ Even so: Frederie loves you. Ile must love 
his departure for this Jong and ndventurous| you. Were you not the companions, the friends 
journey, that he looked on him for the last of long and happy years? Ilow can it be 
time |” otherwise}? You will soon meet aguin. Five yeara 
“My dear aunt!” sobbed out a low soft voiece./of absence have changed you strangely, Gen 
“Forgive me, my beloved child!” said Mrs.|trude—changed you from a pretty child intoa 
Mortimer, as she extended her arms, into whieh! graceful woman: and this change cannot bus 
the fair girl flung herself with a passionate burst| delight Frederie; while, on his side, the hand- 
of*tears; “| distress you as well as myself, by {some youth of twenty is about to return to us! 
these ineautions repinings; and I have still so an, aeeomplished and travelled man of twenty: 
much for which to be grateful! But when I’ five; and surely you will find no fault with 
think of my noble-hearted boy, and of the fresh, such an alteration? And now kiss me, my own 
trial which awaits us on our meeting, I ean|love, and tell me that you shal} be happy to 
searcely sustain the prospeet, even while I pine| come indeed my daughter!” 
to have him once more beside me. You too,|) “ Aunt!’ exclaimed Gertrude, as she freed: 
Grertrude—you, upon whom I have built up| herself from the embrace of her smiling rela 
such bright dreams of happiness to eome; you}tive, and east herself upon her knees befa 
ean understand the struggle, ean you-not # You) her: “a grateful heart has few words. You 
love your cousin; you know all his worth, his| know how I have ever loved you; how | anit 


manliness, his high and well-grounded prinei-| him for whom we mourn; forgive me, then, 1 
ple. You love the bold and gallant boy who/1I deelare that I dare not be happy as you woul 
was the playmate of your infancy; the bright-| have me—my dear, dear aunt, I dare not. Oh, E 
eyed and warm-hearted youth who was the as-| beseech you,,do not withdraw your hand! De: 
sociate of your girlhood ; you share with me/not misunderstand me, or you will break my 
tn all my hopes and fears. Tell me frankly,Ger-| heart! Indeed, indeed, you little know all th 
trade, do you not love him?” I feel; all that { would hope, did 1 dare to¢ 
A second blush, which almost dried the tears!so. Remember, my best, my only friend, that 
that rested upon her eheeks, was a more defi-; when Frederic—when Mr. Mortimer—left Eng- 
uite answer than the few inarticulate words by; Jand, I was a mere girl of twelve years old, tc’ 
which it was accompanied, whose childish faneies he granted an indulgence 
“And now, Gertrude,” pursued Mrs, Morti-] attributable at once to his own generous nature 
mer with a fond smile; “draw forward that) and to his desire to act in all things according. 
stool, und seat yourself at my feet, for ] have) to the pleasure of his parents. Remember, toa’ 
much to say to you; much on which not only|that five long years have since elapsed; thal 
your own happiness depends, but mine, and, || Frederie—that Mr. Mortimer—has grown te, 
trust and beheve, that of Frederie also. Nay,| manhood; that he has visited many countries 
silly chil}, why do you tremble} Surely your|/seen many, many women more worthy of hi 
busy little heart must alrendy have warned you/love than your poor Gertrude; and that Teoule 
of what is tv come; for I have long given you!not, even orphan and penniless as J am, that | i 
cause to fvel convinced that you are as dear to! could not throw myself on the merey of a reluo, 
me as iny own child; and that it was in the/tant heart.” l 
hope you would one day become such, that I| The brow of Mrs. Mortimer darkened for al, 
have cherished you, and bestowed upon you alinstant, but the shadow passed away as rapidly 
place in my heart whenee nothing ean cast you|as it had gnthered; and was with a plavfu 
out. You know, Gertrude, that when, on the}smile that she smoothed down the long “ay 
death of your poor father, (whose heart was! curls which streamed over her knees, as eh 
broken by the loss of his young and amiable! asked cheerfully: But is this all, my pennile 
wife,) who survived your birth only a few short! and desolate young lady? Does the reluctance 
weeks, his brother brought you home, and only exist in a want of faith in the contimiec 
placed you in my arms as a trust from Heaven, affection of Frederic; or has it also some hid 
you were fur too young to have any eonseious- den souree into which my maternal eyes ar 
ness of your bereavement: and the smiling in- not permitted to intrude? Answer me honest 
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ly, a9 becomes your nature, and as you hope for 
my love and confidence.” 

“What can I say, dear aunt? Remember'the 
days of my happy childhood. Was not your son, 
my dear, dear cousin, my constant, and almost my 
sole eompanion? Did he not forego even the 
sports he loved, to share in mine? Did he not 
quell the wild and bold spirit of his age to sym- 
pathize with my more timid and shrinking na- 
ture? Did we not part with tears, such as, thanks 
to your fond affection! I have shed but once? And 
then—forgive me, my best friend—has he not, 
sinee he left us, been the one subject of all our 
thoughts, all our speculations, and all our hopes? 
Of myself, then, how dare I speak? But Frede- 
ric! Oh, believe me, believe me; although his 
thoughts and his affections may, and must have, 
turned to home fondly and frequently, still even 


that home has not, cannot have been all to him; 
| a thousand other circumstances and persons 


-am e m eee ‘M n= 


have crossed his path; a host of other interests 
have risen up about him. He is young, enthu- 
siastic, and full of talent. What, and who, may 
he not have seen since he left us? Can you not 
understand and appreciate all I mean?” 

“J understand that you have evoked a spec- 
tre which I must exorcise,” replied Mrs. Morti- 
mer with a placid smile. “ You, at least, can 
appreciate the merits of that home to which our 
dear truant is about to return; while I can, on 
my side, decide upon the value of the fair face 
which you estimate so lightly. No, Gertrude, 

ou do yourself less than justice. Frederic may 
ave seen, and been struck for a moment, by 
prouder beauty than your own; but when he 
seeks a wife, believe me, my child, he will ask 
nothing beyond the bride whom his father’s dy- 
ing wishes have selected for him. Only be true to 


ri 
‘ yourself; let him comprehend your natnre in all 
‘its loving purity, and he will not resist its influ- 
ence even before he learns that a will and a voice, 
| doubly sacred because they reach him from the 
| grave, had already decided on yonr union.” 

| Silenced, but not convinced, Miss Mortimer 
oauld oaly raise the hand of her fond and indal- 


gent relative to her lips with a thrill of silent | 


-gratituie far more eloquent than words, Youug 
Bs she was, and reared as she had been in a re- 
trement which almost amounted to seclusion, 
sie at once felt all the delicacy and peculiarity 
laf her position, The child of a younger brother 
jwho died ere his speculations had produced 
heir anticipated results, and bequeathed her to 
the affectionate charity of the head of his house, 
she now, for the first time, became painfully 
jconscious of her dependent situation ; and of the 
thousand restraints which it imposed upon the 
dignity of her sex, when she should be thrown 


5 


fand although until this day she had never sus- 
pected that she loved the generous boy who 
had for long years been to her more than a 
brother, there had nevertheless occurred mo- 
ments, in which her cheek had erimsoned, ak 
though there were none near to mark it, as she 
detected herself referring every little success in 
her studies, and every slight improvement in 
her person, to zs approval, and to his praise, 
Now, however, her eyes were opened, and she 
trembled as she reflected how entirely she had 
suffered herself to be engrossed by his well-re- 
membered image; and how eagerly she had 
wept and waited for each anxiously expected 
letter, when by some accident it was delayed ; 
and with what impatience she had watched for 
the paragraph which was dedicated to herself. 

As she grew from girlhood she had taught 
herself to forget that she was a mere child when 
they parted; although not a feature, not an 
outline had changed in her tenacious memory 
in either the face or form of her absent cousin, 
The high, pale brow circled by its dark and 
clustering curls; the proud lip, with its half 
tender and half scornful smile; the tall, slight, 
graceful figure, with its haughty carriage and 
promise of future strength; all were before her 
as though they had been hmned in never-chang- 
ing colors upon her heart and brain; and de- 
spite the calm confidence and security of her 
aunt, the trembling girl shuddered as she re- 
flected upon the possibility that five long years, 
with their vicissitudes and chances, might have 
taught the man to overcome and to despise all 
the feclings and follies, and even the affections 
and preferences, of the youth; while she had 
idly and wilfully brooded over the past until it 
had tinged with its own hues, not only the feel- 
ings of the present hour, but even the happiness 
of her whole future life. 

The young, the giddy, and the unthinking 
may smile at such a conviction in the breast of 
a gil of seventeen; but let them remember 
that elreumstances form the character, and that 
nothing matures so early in woman as her heart. 

Gertrude did not deceive herself. A grateful 
and loving nature had first prompted her to re- 
gard her cousin as the epitome of all human 
perfection, while he was present; and the con- 
tinnal and ineantious panegyrics of her aunt, 
since his departure, had not only fostered, but 
‘even increased her mental} enthnsiasm. That 
|Frederic, her own Frederic, should select any 
other wife than her gentle and beautiful Ger- 
trude, never for an instant occurred to Mrs. 
Mortimer. That he should prefer any woman, 
however lovely and distinguished, to his fair 
and orphan cousin, none could have made her 


nto constant contact with her wealthy and en-| suspect, even for a moment; and thus she did 
‘vied cousin ; and thus not all the caresses of her not hesitate to pour forth all her heart, and all 
aunt, whose imagination was busy with a bright her hopes, into the very ear which should, for 
and beaming future, could remove the sudden its own peace, have been deaf to such a theme. 
weight which had fallen upon her heart, and The arrival of Frederic was every day ex- 
rested there, ‘pected; urgent letters having been dispatched 

Cheerful as she was constitutionally, the soli- to Egypt, where he was then travelling with a 
‘udo of her girlhood, relieved only by the at- friend, to apprise him of his father’s danger, 
ondance of her masters, the indulgence of her from the moment when the attendant physicians 
relatives, and the society of the few mature had forbidden all further hope; but the tale 
tiends of Mrs. Mortimer, had afforded her nm- which we are now telling is not of recent date, 
e tme for reflection and self-questioning; and the means of transport from so far distant a 


i 
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land were at that period widely opposed to, 


those of the present day. Thus three months 
had already elapsed since the grave had claim- 
ed its tenant; and the first rush of grief had 


paniy subsided, to give plaee in the heart of derelietion from propriety. Could you fail to 
irs. Mortimer to the anxious desire of once! 


more embracing her long-absent son. With her, 
sorrow had not exhausted itself in those wild, 
and phrensied, and ungoverned paroxysms which 
neeessarily induce their own remedy: it was 
rather a deep, and settled, and unfading regret ; 
which, even while it admitted other affeetions 
and other hopes to their place in her bosom, 
was destined to end only with her life, and to 


beeome theneefurward a portion of her existence. | Gertrude, looking up in wonder, 
Her husband had left behind him an unsullied | 
ungenerous, my dear child, and perhaps 1 am 


and honorable name, and she could dwell upon 
his memory with a well-grounded pride; while 
no portion of her wedded existenee offered an 
occasion of remorse or of regret: and thus, even 
while her heart wept in secret over her bereave- 
ment, she had still a smile for other joys, and a 
sympathy for other interests, 

“My boy will find but one sad change await- 
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‘on my mind. 

















enough to forbear the exhibition of her powers, — 
and to eompel you to feel their extent; a most 
grievous error mm woman, be her talent what it 
may; and one that unsexes her as much as a 


remark that the pale, sickly-looking Mrs. Dela- 
mere was but the echo of her radiant and self 
appreciating daughter? In one short half hour 
I fear that I have read her character. Would 
that The Grange had still remained untenanted; 
for, believe me, its present inmates will ill re- 
plaee its former owner. The one is a eypher, 
and the other has no heart.” 

“ Can this, indeed, be you, dear aunt?” asked 

irs. Mortimer smiled. “I appear bitter aud 
so; but that visit has left an uneasy impression 
I foresce little gratification in 
such an acquaintance.” ( 

“And yet the dear old viear says that they 
have already done so much good,” said the fair 
girl persuasively ; “that they have subscribed 
largely to the schools, made a donation to the 














ing him,” she resumed, after a long and medita-| almshonses, and desired him to furnish them 

tive pause; “little has transpired in our quiet| with a list of the most deserving of the poor, 
neighborhood to jar upon his early memories.) Surely in this, at least, they have acted rightly. | 
The young have sprung up ta strength, and the’ And then, think what a boon it will be to many’ 
aged have declined in like manner; but he will; industrious families who eannot readily obtain: 
be prepared by the alteration which he sees in| work in the winter season, to be seeure of em- 

himself for these trifling differences. Alas! it is ployment for several months, while the extea- 

at home—ip the home he loved so well—that he sive improvements contemplated by Miss Dela- 

must look for the one great and painful ehange; were are carried out!” 

and that one we must endeavor to lighten as} “1 admit all this, and cordially rejoice at iti. 
best we may, my child. After five long years replied the elderly-lady ; “and yet I cannot like’ 
of vicissitude and excitement, it will require all this brilliant stranger, That she is a spoiled echildi 
our exertions to counteraet the monotony of a.of fortune is evident, and as regards that faet 

retreat like this; but we will not again suffer she is perhaps entitled to indulgenee; but she 

hin to eseape us; and nothing save this con-| presumes too much upon her individuality; and 

sideration could have induced me, at this early ;—to come back once more to my original declar- 


stage of my widowhood, to yield even to the; ation—I] am convineed that she has no heart.” 


representations of our good viear, by making the 
acquaintance of the strangers at The Grange.” 

“Tt must, indeed, have been an effort "— 
murmured Gertrude, still thinking of her absent 
cousin, 

“And one which was ill repaid,” aeqniesced 
Mrs. Mortimer ; “ for I know not why, but I am 
not prepossessed by either mother or daughter, 
although their reception was most gracious.” 

“Aud yet Mrs. Delamere has the appearanee 
of a kind-hearted, although indolent woman; 
while her daughter is decidedly a beauty.” 

“A benity!” echoed Mrs. Mortimer half in- 
diguantly, as her eyes rested upon the lovely 
face of her niece: “ You have strange notions 


of beanty, my poor child. What! would youj aunt, at that moment she was very beautiful.” ' 


persuade me that you admire those bold bluck 


cyes, which seem to picree to your very soul;me,” was the reply of Mrs. Mortimer; “I fee 


one moment, only to be lost the next beneath 
their long, thick lashes, as though they shrank 
before your answering gaze.—That. haughty lip, 
which seems to smile reluctantly, and as if it 
would rather writhe with n sarcasm? No, no, 
Gertrude; showy she may be, and is; but Miss 
Delamere has no pretensions to be called n bean- 
ty. And then her inanner—so self-centred, so 
decided, so essentially unwomanly, would coun- 
ternct any loveliness, however striking. That 


simply, although unconsciously, that she might, 
she is clever, I do not doubt; but still not wise |hear herself accused of exaggeration by her 
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“Shall I not win you to think otherwise,” 
asked Gertrude playfully; “when I tell you, 
that while I aecompanied her to the spot upoa' 
whieh the new suecession-houses are to be erect- 
ed, she spoke most warmly of her sympathy ia' 
the delight that you would soon experience from 
the return of your son; and asked me a thou- 
sand friendly questions relating to him, whie 
I answered with equal frankness? Tears start- 
ed to her eyes as 1 told her of all the grief that 
you had suffered on his departure ; while it was’ 
beautiful to see the smile with which she listened 
to my assurance that ere long your heart would 
be at peace, and all your anxiety upon his ace 
count terminated by his return. Indeed, dear 


“You cannot, even thus, make a convert of, 
that I shall never like Miss Delamere.” 
CHAPTER II. 
Anp who was Miss Delamere? Who was this 


dark-eyed stranger, whose attractions Gertrude 
Mortimer strove to inerease in her own eyes 
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aunt! While the aunt, on her side, did not 
dare to admit them to her own reason, as though 
some evil were foreshadowed to her mind, as 
vivid as it was untangible, econneeted with an 
individual of whom she as yet knew nothing. 

Upon this point, we have little to tell. The 
Grange, rendered vacant by the pecuniary em- 
barrassment of its former proprietor, had been 
advertised for sale in the public prints; and 
after having been visited by an agent, had 
finally been purchased at a liberal price by its 

resent owners: but of the antecedents of these 
Bies no one in the neighborhood knew any- 
thing. They had arrived, taken possession, ap- 
plied for a pew in the parish church, and, as a 
natural consequence, been waited upon by the 
vicar; who, delighted at the interest evinced 
by Miss Delamere, in his schools, his almshouses, 
and his poor, had entreated Mrs. Mortimer to 
accompany his own wife in her introductory 
visit. 

That the strangers were affluent was sufficient- 
ly apparent; for, even while commencing the 
eostly improvements upon which they had de- 
cided, the well-organized establishment already 
formed at The Grange prevented every appear- 
ance of discomfort or disorder; and the superb 
furniture and articles of virté seattered through 
the apartments, betokened long habits of ele- 

_ ganee and even profusion. 
__ The elder lady was, indeed, as Mrs. Mortimer 
| had declared, a mere cypher. A little, wither- 
: ed, peevish, faded woman of fashion, for whom 
it was always too hot, or too cold; too early, or 
too late. Who constantly kept a bottle of ether 
| upon her reading-table ; enhaneed, as far as was 
yet in her power, the ruins of her former beauty 
by the use of rouge, and the adoption of eap- 
border of costly mechlin; could only exist in 
| the twilight of a well-eurtained room; .and wil- 
i lingly displayed her still faultless foot to the 
| almiration of her visitors. She said little; and 
that little in a low, drawling, monotonous, and 
_unmusical voice, which did not invite conversa- 
, tion; while on no single occasion did she ever 
| exert herself to emit an opinion upon any sub- 
jeet whatever; contenting herself, in reply to 








Only please yourself.” And in obedierce to this 
injunction, Sybil never hesitated to plense her 
self; and frequently succeeded by the same 
means in pleasing others, 

The evident attluenece and high-breeding of 
the strangers; the unembarrassed deportment 
of Miss Delamere; her indifference to all those 
inconvenient conventionalities by which unmar- 
ried females are generally fettered; her un- 


limited command of money; and her universal 


acquaintance with all popular and even abstruse 
subjects, rendered their past existence a problem 
to all the gentry of the neighborhood, whose 
inferences aħd surmises were alike industrious 
and absurd. 

Thus much, however, was evident. Mrs. Deln- 
mere was a woman thoroughly habituated to 
luxury, and that dolce far niente whìch can only 
be commanded by wealth; while the younger 
lady, whose dark, rich beauty was almost daz- 
zling, was highly aecomplished, oecasionally 
even profound in her remarks, with great know- 
ledge of the world, and specious and winning 
manners; she was always cheerful, witty, and 
at times slightly sarcastic; wir moreover, that 
affected indifference to her own attraetions 
whieh is the most ineradicable and refined van- 
ity; and which can never be successfully attained 
until a matured experience has enabled its pos- 
sessor to cheek all 1mpulsive demonstrations, and 
to let the head lead, where in youth it is the 
heart that plays the pioneer. 

Such was Miss Delamere at eight-and-twenty ; 
and such an apparition in a quiet country town 
was well caleulated to excite alike curiosity and 
surprise. The splendor of her toilette, remark- 
able, however, only for the material, and never 
for the exaggeration of its fashion—the perteet 
ease with which she drove her ponies through 
the crowded streets on market days, or gallop-, 
ed over the heights on her thorough-bred horse, 
followed only by a groom—or argued architee- 
tural details with the professional man employ- 
ed to enlarge and embellish The Grange—or 
discussed points of logic, and even theology 
with the vicar, or medicine and metaphysics 
with the elderly and respectable physician of 


| every question or appeal, by languidly closing | Westrum, were all alike subject of marvel; but 


her eyes as she answered —“I really do not 
| know; you had better inquire of Sybil.” 
| And Sybil was never at fault. Let the theme 
, be what it might, it failed to produce the hesi- 
tation of an instant. With a well-stored mind, 
great self-possession, and a full estimate of her 
moral aud mental powers, as well as of her per- 
sonal faseinatious, she lost no single advantage 
with which she had been gifted by natnre; 
but decided plans, purposes, and perplexities, 
‘With a quiet and unostentations composnre 
‘whieh no one ever appeared disposed to ques- 
‘tion or to disturb. 

It inust not, however, be supposed that Miss 
Delamere assumed the attitude of an oracle; or 
exhibited towards her indolent parent the slight- 
est tinge of disrespect or negleet. On the con- 
trary, although sue never appealed to her tastes, 
being an euemy to all works of supereroga- 

bon, she never failed to consult her wishes, 
and to receive in reply the languid, “ Pray don’t 
disturb me, Sybil; I care nothing about it. 


} 
' 


never, even in her most enthusiastie moments, 
did Miss Delamere throw a single light upon the 
past. ; 
Her communications were all in generalities ; 
and while the usually taciturn mother occasion- 
aliy alluded with evident unconsciousness to a 
liady Anne So-and-so, and a Lord Such-an-oune, 
never did the name of an individual, save as it 
might be connected with a politien] question, or 
a current rumor, pass the lips of the daughter; 
who appeared, on arriving at Westrnm, to have 
virtually passed a sponge over her previous ex- 
istence. 

It is true, that with the past her new asso- 
ciates might, stringently speaking, have nothing 
whatever to do; but it is no lessa fact that 
metropolitan circles will more readily admit 
strangers who present themselves among them 
rich in the positive advantages of wealth and 
fashion, than the old and self-appreciating fa:ni- 
lies of the provinces, who, having grown ancient 
with the timber upon their estates, look upon 
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the time-worn monuments of their race as a 

atent of loeal nobility, and dread all intrusion 
into their charmed, if not always charming set, 
with misgiving and jealousy. 

Moreover, the Delameres established them- 
selves at The Grange without a single introdue- 
tion; and it was only the faet of their having, 
courteously enongh, but very decidedly, caused 
it to be understood that they declined all ac- 
quaintance with the notabilities of the town, 
with the exception only of the incumbent and 
the physician, that inspired the “ neighbor- 
hood” with any confidence in their real grade 
in society. 

In accordanee with the request of the vicar, 
whose parochial interests were, as we have seen, 
involved in the concession, Mrs. Mortimer had 
consented to accompany his amiable and timid 
wife to The Grange; but, nevertheless; although 
the general respect and regard which was felt 
for the gentle widow made her example power-| 
ful, it was still a moot question with the owners | 
of this “ Hall” and that ‘“ House” if they should 
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the sacrifice of a few half-grown trees, or clumps 
of flowering shrubs. Not a bay or a garble of 
the fine old strueture had suffered mutilation ; 
but on either hand were rapidly rising com- 
modious and handsome additions, in perfeet keep- 
ing with the style and order of the orginial edit 
fiee, with which they were so skilfully com 
bined, that it was easy to detect at a glance, 
how very soon time would, by blending the 
tints of the several struetures, render it impossi 
ble to diseover the boundary of each. 

This fact had considerable weight with the 
squirearchy, who, whether priding themselves 
upon their aneient descent or their present 
wealth, had, ere they ventured upon their visit, 
already heard, and even seen so mueh of the 
young lady of The Grange, that they had be 
come jealous, and anxious upon the subjeet of — | 
their own eonsequence; and trembled in secret 
lest they should see their antique glories crush | 
ed beneath the ostentatious profusion of “ per 
sons of whom they knew nothing.” 

One glanee at the arrangements sufficed to 


venture to commit themselves by too ready|convince them, however, that everything had 
a exhibition of goodwill towards persons of been ordered’ rather with a view to personal 
whose actual identity they were altogether un- gratification than idle or presumptuous display; 






informed. 

This irresolution, however, in no degree affeet- 
ed either the feelings or the energies of Miss 
Delamere. Ier workmen toiled, her under- 
taking progressed, her conservatories were lined 
with the most costly plants; her fountains threw 
up their silver threads in the sunshine ;_her neat 
but exquisitely appointed chariot bore her peri- 
odically to her comfortably-curtained pew in 
the parish church; the London eoach duly ar- 
rived, laden with boxes and packing-eases for, 
her wardrobe; and she rede and drove, walk-| 
ed, and executed the most elaborate compositions 
upon her harp, as tranquilly, and with as much | 
enjoyment, as though all the magnates of the 
country had left their visiting tickets at the por- 
ter’s lodge. 

It was evident that she could do without 
them; and this conviction ere long appeared 
all-sufficient as regarded her right to their civi- 
lities; and accordingly, after a lapse of time, 


‘and, costly as all the accessories of the placa” 

















undoubtedly were, they beeame reeonciled to 
the innovation. when their self-love was satisfied. 
that no attack had been premeditatedly made! 
upon it; while the quiet and undemonstrative 
manners of Mrs. Delamere reassured all they 
local fashionables among the matrons that they 
need not fear for themselves. It is true that the 
rouge was admirably laid on, and the shawls 
and mechlins of the lady almost unapproacl- 
able in value; but she wore both the one and 
the other with such unmistakable indifferenee 
that it was at onee evident they never occupied 
her thoughts. 

The only stumbling bloek was Sybil. The’ 
methodieal and somewhat straight-laeed dame 
of the county could not deeide what to make of 
her. She was so perfeetiw at her ease; 60 a 
parently uneonscious that she differed in an 
respect from themselves; while she was, at tl 


very instant, bewildering them with her ae 4 


having satisfied themselves that the current ex-| quirements, and astonishing them with her opim f 
ponses at The Grange were duly met, that thelions; so cheerfully frank, while she evaded all} 
religious tencts of its new owners were orthodox, | their covert investigations ; so full of the prem” 





end that, come what might, Mrs. Mortimer would 
necessarily ineur all the responsibility of the, 
result, one by one the neighboring families left 
their names at the door; not sorry to satisfy at 
once their curiosity, and the tardily performed 
duty of courtesy. 

Nor could even the most fastidious indulge in 
a sneer or a doubt us regarded the taste of their 
new neighbors; for+as they drove through the 
grounds, every modification bore testimony to 
the refinement and resources of the strangers. 
In no direction was an attempt at show or osten- 
tation visible: the old timber—and where is, 
the great landed proprietor who does not found 
his judgment upon both the feeling and the 
“ways and means” of a neighbor upon his re- 
spect for this venerable and venerated adjunct 
to a eountry place?—had been earefully pre- 


eerved; and the new points of view which had cess of good breeding had been a souree of ] 
been secured from the house, had simply caused jsoual mortifieation, the result of the visit wa 













ent, while she never adverted to the past; thal” 
they could not come to any decision as regardeé 
her. It was true that nothing could exeeed hey 
eourtesy ; but still it was not the courtesy 0 
an obliged person, but rather the desire to pleast 
of one who was quite conseious that she coul 
afford gratification whenever it was her will te 
do so, and who was happy to oblige. 

This was vexatious; for when people have 
eompelled themselves, as they believe, to co 
fer an obligation, they are not easily induced t 
submit to a reverse of the medal; and to set 
their intentions altogether misunderstood, 
unappreciated, Still they could find no tangibl 
fault with Miss Delamere: her extreme beaut) 
and her perfeet good breeding were admitt 
on all sides; and as no partieular individual ha. 
the moral courage to allow that this very 


—— 
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declared to be satisfactory, although there was 
everywhere a mental reservation. 


In the thronged circles of London life it is an. 


every-day occurrence for beauty, talent, and 
fashion, to find themselves eclipsed by greater 
beauty. higher talent, or more decided fashion: 
the wheel of society is forever revolving, and 
its yotaries soon become habituated and recon- 
dled to the rotary movement which elevates 
and depresses each in turn; but the aristocracy 
of a country neighborhood stand still like their 
own oaks and elms, and do not so patiently en- 


_ dure the infliction of any rivalry. 


all 


Thus, although every one praised the beauty 
and the deportment of Miss Delamere, she did 
not impress them favorably: fathers trembled 


- for their sons, mothers for their daughters, young 


ladies for their lovers, and expectant heirs for 
their college recollections and forgotten studies. 

In short, the ladies decided that the handsome 
stranger was a flirt, and empty-headed squire- 
lings that she was a blue-stocking. 


— - 


CHAPTER III. 


| Meanwuite Frederic Mortimer was_ hastily 
traversing Italy, on his way to England. 
ithe land of his predilection, where, on his out- 
ward route, he had lingered over every natural 
lor artistic beauty with almost a lover’s tender- 
iness; where he had each day discovered some 
new delight; whose skies and groves had filled 
his mental visions even in strange countries ; 
jand where he had resolved to rest awhile ere he 
finally returned to his home, in order that he 
night store his memory with a rich gallery of 
llife-enduring pictures. The alarming letter, 
however, which was put into his hands at Cairo, 
reversed ina single instant all his plans; and 
it was with a throbbing and a trembling heart, 
hat he found, on arriving at Alexandria, only a 
‘ingle vessel lying in* the harbor bound for 
inrope; and which, moreover, was not tv sail 
for several days. : 

Those days were torture to the affectionate 
seart of Frederic; for although the expressions 
f his carcfal mother had been measured, and 
he had abstained from informing him that all 
}ope was over, still he read the truth in the 
oustrained anguish which breathed throughout 
ne whole letter; for there are certain misfor- 
unes which we feel at once, without needing 
hat they should be formally set forth in order 
» convince us of their existence. 

At length the anchor of the small schooner 
as weighed ; and with a fair breeze, she seud- 
ed in the direction of Trieste, her solitary pas- 
pnger being Frederic; who, after having taken 
have of his travelling companion, then prepar- 
ig for an expedition to the Pyramids, had be- 
pme totally absorbed by the one mingled hope 
ud fear whieh pointed towards his home. 
| Once again on terra firma, he lost no time in 

‘osecuting his journey; but not as he had for- 
erly done, did he now traverse Italy. All 
hich had before engrossed his attention and 
jighted his fancy, seemed to have disappear- 
|; a gloomy veil hung over the whole landscape, 
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and blotted out the sunshine: no longer eager to 
visit and to investigate every object of interest, 
he remained buried in a eorner of the vehicle, 
absorbed in his own painful forebodings, and 
indifferent to all external objeets. The most 
renowned citics, and the most picturesque 
points of view, were alike unable to arouse him 
trom his abstraction: the affection of the son 
had overcome the impulses of the artist and the 
man of taste; and a cold dew stood at times 
upon his forehead, as he pietured to himself that 
his father might at that precise instant be 
breathing his last sigh, and looking in vain 
around the death room for the absent one who 
should have been there to receive it. 

Frederie Mortimer, accustomed from his ear- 
liest youth to make his own tastes and plea- 
sures subservient to those of others; not by 
eompulsion, but from the imperative prompt- 
ings of his own warm and unselfish heart, had 
not belied in manhood the promise of his youth. 
Calm, selfeentred, and somewhat grave, he was 
indeed; and altogether not divested of a cer- 
tain pride which rendered him jealous of any 
want of affeetion or regard in those about him; 
but this frequent failing of silent and shy men 
was compensated by the outgushing tenderness 
of a nature ever prompt to bestow even more 
than it exacted in return, 

Still this was Mortimer’s leading defeet; this 
anxious yearning to be loved, which rendered 
him exacting even with those who were nearest 
and dearest to him, while it exposed him to the 
risk of imposition in his general commerce with 
the world; and amiable as the failing might be 
in its origin, it nevertheless exerted an un- 
healthy influence upon his general character. 
Few, however, suspected the extent of this 
weakness; while all with whom he came into 
contact could appreciate his high and noble 
qualities, and the graceful gentleness by which 
he was distinguished, 

Young, wealthy, strikingly handsome, and 
gifted with no ordinary powers of the mind, the 
son of Mrs. Mortimer fully justified her tender- 
ness, of whieh he felt so perfeetly seeure, that 
no cloud had ever passed over his spirit as his 
thoughts dwelt upon his mother’s love. To his 
father he had been equally devoted; and he 
had cherished his girl-cousin with a fond feeling 
of mingled admiration and proud support. Be- 
yond these boundaries his heart had not yet 
progressed. Absorbed before his departure 
frou® England, by his studies; and during the 
college vacations, by those home duties which 
are so pleasurable in youth, he had never wast- 
ed a thought upon other and more precarious 
affections; while, throughout his wanderings in 
foreign countries, he had devoted himself rather 
to places than to persons; and seen, in the fai 
faces which flitted before him, merely suitably 
accessories to the various scenes on whieh he 
looked. 

Such was Frederic Mortimer when he once 
more set foot upon English ground. Rich in 
affection; ardent in temperament, although 
grave in manuer; thirsting to be loved as he 
felt that he could himself love; full of hope for 
the future, even although the present was 


clouded by a hesvy sorrow; generous; high- 
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hearted; ever ready to enhance the happiness 
of others by the sacrifice of his own wishes, 


where that sacrifice did not involve the one|. 


leading weakness; a devoted son, a frank and 
fearless friend, and an upright man. 

A fortuight hnd elapsed sinee the bright noon 
upon which we introdueed Mrs. Mortimer and 
her orphan niece to our readers; and the shades 
of evening were rapidly invading the glorious 
vapors which had marshalled the sun to its gor- 
geous setting, and which flooded the lawn with 
a golden light, as if reluctant to fade from the 
face of the fair eatti: so soon. 

Gertrude stood in the bay of the summer sa- 
loon already mentioned, looking herself hike the 
spirit of the hour, and fixing the gaze of her 
fond and admiring aunt by the exquisite glow 
of her benuty, as her rieh hair was touched by 
the radiant beams; when she murmured as if 
unconsciously: “It must be so! That golden 
arch, shedding its dazzling reflection on all 
around it, and tinging the growing vapors with 
a thousand prismatie hues, must be the open 
portal of Eternity; through which the wonder- 
ful shadow of the Creator makes itself for a 
bricf space visible to man, as if to invite him to 
win his entrance into the more solemn and per- 
fect glories beyond! And do you know, dear 
Aunt?” she continued, turning with an enthusi- 
astie smile to her wondering relative ; “I have 
often imagined, despite the science of the learn- 
ed, that the lovely stars, which we are taught 
to look upon as worlds, may in reality be no- 
thing save the dust of heaven flung from the 
feet of the Eternal, as he moves in His mujesty 
-above the clouds of night!” 

“These are strange wild fancies, Gertrude!” 
remarked Mrs. Mortimer somewhat gravely: 


“Our retired life has made a day-dreamer ofl ly done when it was the face of a laughing bo 
y y ghing 


vou; but you must struggle against such un- 
ridled imaginations as these. You are no 

longer a child; and the realities of the world 

will more than suffice to oceupy your mind.” 

“Yet, surely, dear aunt, there should be some 
poetry in life? It is so disheartening to cast 
away all the bright visions of a wayward fancy. 

šut hark! I hear the gate bell—the hour is too 

far advanced for easual visitors!—Aunt, dear 
aunt, } huve a presentiment—nay, I feel eon- 
vinced, that Frederic has arrived !” 

Mrs. Mortimer sank back, balf fainting, in her 
ehair; and waving hee hand impatiently, in a 
hurried and fuiling voice desired the fair girl to 
hasten and ascertain if her conjecture were in- 
deed correct; an exertion which her sudden 
emotion rendered impossible to herself. 

The heart of Gertrude had not deceived her. 
As she reached the hall, a tall slight figure 
alighted from a travelling carriage, and hastily 
murmuring, “ My dear cousin, 1 am rejoiced to 
see you once again!—Where is my mother?” 
passed her without a second glance ; and in the 
next Instant had crossed her threshold of the 
saloon. 

Saddened and disappointed, although tremb- 
ling with a sensation of indescribable happiness, 
Gertrude retired to her own room, unwilling to 
intrude her presence until the first burst of ina- 
ternal and filial utfection had passed by; for she 
instinctively felt that there is a holiness in sor- 
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row such as theirs, which should be looked on 
by no other eye, however dear. 

The partial obscurity of the hall, combined 
with her own agitation, had rendered it impos 
sible for her to distinguish the features of her 
long absent cousin; while it was equally evi 
dent that he had at once eomprehénded the ex 
tent of his misfortune by the mourning dress 
in which she met him; and engrossed by tha 
solitary idea, had given no thought to herself 
In vain did she argue to her own reason that 
nothing could be more natural than what had 
occurred ; her heart was unsatisfied—that hear 
which had yearned towards him even from he 
girlhéod. Had he merely touched her hand ag 
he passed beside her, she would have asked ne 
more, for she would then have felt that she had 
a place in his remembrance; but their firs 
meeting had been a perfect blank, and this con 
vietion chilled her to the soul. 

Meanwhile Frederie had flung himself upor 
the neck of his widowed mother, and for a few 
seconds was totally incapable of utterance 
Throughout his whole journey he had hopec 
even against hope; and he felt this truth bitter 
ly as the extent of his misfortune was instantly 
revealed to him by the monrning dresses whie 
now saddened his onee cheerful home. í 

Fortunately for both parties, Mrs. Mortime 
had already had time to look upon her bereave 
ment with more resignation ; and the presence o 
her son seemed for a while to restore to her al 
the happiness that she had irreeoverably los 
At one momentshe thrust him from her, that sh 
might admire his noble features and his man 
form; and in the next, she drew him onee mo 
to her bosom, and eovered his pale brow an 
cheeks with kisses, as fondly as she had formel 


which rested on her shoulder; and clasped hir 
closer in her arms, as though she feared that} 
would again eseape her; for the loss of one be 
loved object always endears us the more t 
those who are spared to us; and we instinetive 
ly lavish upon the living all the tenderner 
and affection which we onee bestowed upon th 
dead. 

Two long hours had elapsed ere either Mr 
Mortimer or her son remembered or remarké 
the absenee of Gertrude; and the warm-heart¢ 
matron had no sooner done so, than with h 
hand locked in that of Frederie, and hér mi_ 
eyes earnestly fixed upon him, she began to 
late, in terms of the most grateful affeetio 
upon the eare and tenderness she had exper 
eneed from her niece throughout, not only h 
late heavy trin], but nll the long years of Is 
absence, Mortimer weleomed the subject gla 
iy, fðr it at once afforded a relief to 1 
thoughts, and enabled him to dwell, witho; 
self-reproach, or disrespect to the memory} 
his father, upon less gloomy images than the 
by which he had latterly been engrossed; ¢ 
Mrs. Mortimer, with her heart and mind full 
one absorbing idea, heard in every low-breath 
exelamation of approval or affeetion uttered 
her son, a realization of her hopes. 

She said little of the beauty of her niece, 
she was conscious that no eye eould rest up 
it with indifference; but she expatiated up 
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‘her high qualities of heart and mind, upon her 

enthusinstie and self neglecting affection, and 
upon her artless frankness. 

The eye of Frederie beamed with delight as 
‘he listened. It was even thus that his memory 
‘had pictured her; and he could not forbear the 
‘recollection as his mother spoke, that such an- 
'tieipations are but too frequently disappointed. 
| «his is, indeed, a sincere joy to me;” he 
said affectionately: “I have always dearly 
loved my ptstty cousin, and | dreaded at times 
that on my return, I might find her ehanged by 
ime into one of those eold automata so com- 
‘mon in our correct, and somewhat frigid Eng- 
tand. Nay, do not look reprovingly, my dear 
‘nather; for remember that I have been long 
maceustomed to the cold conventionalities 
shieh chill so many warm young hearts in our 
Swn country, where formality is often mistaken 
or propriety, and the best years of life sadden- 
d by mere forms. I rejoice that this morti- 
ication is spared tome; and that I shall indeed 
heet ance more the artless and frank playmate 

f my boyhood, changed only in person, but un- 
buched in heart.” 

Mrs. Mortimer became radiant with happiness; 
nd the very exeess of her satisfaction determin- 
ithe worthy lady for onee in her life to enast 
1 he diplomatist, and to withhold from her son the 
` lying wishes of his father until the beauty and 
irtues of Gertrude had produeed their effect ; 
ir single hearted as she was, she nevertheless 
hew enough of the waywardness of human na- 
ire to feel that it invariably shrinks from all 
lat bears the appearanee of compulsion; 
Ihile the circumstances under whieh they now 
í Jet werea suffieient exeuse for the omission. 
1 | the first shoek of Frederick’s grief there would 
1 ive been an indelicacy in calling upon him to 
‘ew the grave of his father. with the roses of 
3 own happiness. 
' ‘No more time was lost in summoning Ger- 
i" je; but, alas! that whieh had already elapsed 
© re than sufficed to convinee the orphan-girl 

éall the difficulties and all the dangers by 

‘hich she was surrounded. Mrs. Mortimer had 

Heed taught herself mentally to overleap the 

hrs of separation which had rendered the 

“sins almost strangers—to forget the ehange 

vich had necessarily taken place in both, and 

* peculiar delicaey of her nieee’s position ; but 

th more Gertrude reflected in the solitude of 

lp own chamber, the more appallingly they 
tle up before her. i ` 
Mad her fond but ill-judging aunt withheld 
fm hir, as she had now done from Frederic, 

t dying injunction of Mr. Mortimer, she be- 

led that she could once more have met her 

ein with comparative composure and uneon- 
led delight; but that fatal confidence had 
red up a barrier between them which the 
inking and womanly pride of her nature for- 

e her to overpass. Could she thus, she asked 
bas suffer Frederic to read her heart; and 
tciseaver how tenaciously she had clung to 

1‘ power over his affections, conscious that the 
dig breath of his father had given her a claim 

. tehem? Who eould tell what attachment, 
«£ wit hopes, he might have left behind him in 
| So one of the distant countries he had so late- 


ye 


y 





ly 


ily traversed; and whence he had had eyen 
now returned compulsively long ere he had 
purposed to do so? 

The more she reflected upon the personal and 

moral merits of her cousin, the more she satis- 
fied herself that it was impossible for him to 
have passed unloved, and consequently unlov- 
ing, throughout five long and adventurous 
years; and her repugnance to force herself upon 
his, perhaps reluctant, affections, became doubled 
by the eouvietion. No—come what might, 
though her heart might break, her youth be 
| withered, and her life, so happy hitherto, be 
i changed into a mere dreary and weary waste of 
feeling and existence, she would at least retain 
both her own respect and his; she would love 
him still and for ever—she could no longer 
withhold from him all the tenderness of her na- 
turally fond and confiding nature; but she 
would love him in seeret; she would not foree 
“upon him any demonstrations of an attachment 
| which other ties and cireumstanees might have 
tended to render burdensome; she would forget 
ithe hateful secret so lately and so unfortunately 
confided to her by her aunt ; and she would re- 
solutely school herself into an external indiffer- 
ence which should leave her cousin free—free 
ito misunderstand her motives—free to under- 
value her feelings—free, in short, to love else- 
where, and to forget her. 

To enable her to do this, she had, however, 
still to undertake another task, whieh, although 
light in comparison with that of eontrolling— 
'she knew not for how great a length of time— 

her most hidden feelings, was nevertheless at 
once painful and invidious. She did not for an 
instant apprehend that in the first rush of sor- 
rowful tenderness, her partial aunt, (anxious as 
she was to secure her happiness by whut she 
considered as the most simple and facile means,) 
would find a moment to confide to Frederie the 
seeret which had been made known to herself; 
and she instinetively felt that, in order to work 
out her noble-minded and dignified purpose, not 
a moment must be lost in seeuring the silence of 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

This was the last struggle; for Gertrude at 
onee became conscious, as she formed the reso- 
lution, that in thus flinging from her the only 
positive link between herself and her worship- 
ped eousin, she was indeed leaving every thing 
to chance; while, unaccustomed to form even a 
fair estimate of her own attractions, she wept 
bitterly as she contrasted her probable influ- 
ence over his affections with that of fifty other 
women whom he must have encountered abroad. 
Bitter indeed were her tears as she contempla 
ted her voluntary self-abnegation ; but never 
theless they were not all bitterness, for she 
reflected also upon the extreme attachment of 
Mrs. Mortimer for her son, and pleased herself 
with the belief that in immolating her own 
happiness to that of Frederic, should her fore- 
bodings prove correct, she should in some small 
degree compensate to her indulgent relative for 
the hoard of affection poured out upon herself, 
even at the cost of much present displeasure, 
and perhaps suspicion of her real motives. 

Long and very painful were those two hours 
of vigil to Gertrude; and it was full of tbe re- 
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solutions which she had formed with a strong 
conviction of right, and a firm determination tu CHAPTER IV. 
adhere to them, that she at length obeyed the 
summons of her aunt, after having bathed her) Mortmrer had no sooner left the room, ac- 
eves to hide all evidence of her tears, and companied by his mother, than Gertrude hastih 
smoothed down the disordered ringlets which | seized her night-light, hurried in her turn 
fell ovr her pale cheeks. her chamber, totally forgetful of the faet that, 
When she entered the saloon she almost | for the first time in her life, she had omitted to 
shrank as the bright light of the lamp, which | claim the fond kiss of her aunt; nor did she 
had just been carried in, threw its broad glare | recall the cireumstance even after she had close 
upon her countenance; but in the next instant} the door behind her, and flung herself into a 
her cousin sprang towards her, and eagerly | chair to weep in secret over her coming trial 
elasping her hands within his own, poured forth | With the magnificent person of Frederic stil 
his thanks and his greeting. before hér eyes, with his low melodious voice 
As he drew her towards him, evidently with | still stealing upon her ear, with the touch o 
the intention of pressing his lips to hers, she | his lips still thrilling upon her cheek. she asked 
instinctively felt that the moment was already | herself if she indeed had strength to fling from 
come in which she must commenee the exercise | her the hope of one day being his wife; ane 
of her self-control: and even as she replied to | the tears fell in torrents on her bosom, as she 
his ardent words, she turned aside her faee, and | shrank from returning an answer even to he! 
the offered lips fell coldly on her cheek. own heart. 
In_ his turn, Frederic felt his kindly impulses} She was still weeping and struggling agains 
checked; and flung back upon him; “Pardon! what, even amid her anguish, she considered 
.me,” he said, as he released her hand; “I had|an unworthy weakness and infirmity of pu 
forgotten for a moment, my dear cousin, that | pose, when her door softly opened, and Mr 
you are no longer a child. The heart is so apt | Mortimer entered. In an instant Gertrud. 
to cling to the past; but you must forgive me.” | dashed away her tears, and rose to meet he 
And as he looked earnestly at the beautiful girl | but the affection of her fond relative was ne 
who stood trembling and blushing before him, | to be so readily deceived; and taking the hm 
his voiee became more tremulous as he added, | of the agitated girl, she drew her to the sof, 
“Indeed you must forgive me; I would not| and seating herself beside her, looked steadil) 
wilfully have offended you.” almost sternly, into her fuee for a moment 
Mrs. Mortimer only smiled, for she saw in the |silence. The heart of the conseious Gertru 
assumed coldness of Gertrude simply the confu- | throbbed conynlsively, but she neither shram 
sion natural to a young and timid woman sud- | from that searching gaze, nor made any attem) 
denly brought into contact with a reeognized | to eommence a conversation which she felt co 
lover; while in the expressive eyes of her son | vinced would to her be fraught with vital ii 
she read at once his surprise and his admira-| portance; she only suffered the tears whi 
tion; and this was precisely what she had hoped | she had striven to restrain, again to flow free 
and expected. Her satisfaction visibly dimin- | and compressed the slender fingers which w 
ished, however, as the evening wore on, and | clasped about her own. : 
she discovered that, courteously, and even kind-| “What means this emotion, Gertrude?” 
ly, as her niece received all the attentions of length demanded Mrs. Mortimer, more gai 
Frederic, she betrayed no single symptom of af-| than her look hnd seemed to promise: “Thisst 
fection. When he spoke she listened intently; den, and most unlooked-for change in all yo 
when he addressed himself directly to her, she mood and manner? In what, or how, can 
replied without trepidation or embarrassment: son, my Frederic, have offended you, that } 
but her words were measured, and the faint |should treat lim as one whose return was 
suile which played about her lips, Was evi- | most unwelcome in his mothers honse—in 
dently forced, ` ; own home? What am I to understand f í 
ln this frnme of mind her beanty, even fault- ready have you frozen him into inditferenee 
less ns it was, lost half its charm; there was no | a reception very different from that which $ 
light in her eye, no bloom upon her cheek, her | had anticipated for the companion of his yot, 
Very movements were constrained; and Mrs. | and the bride of his father’s choice!” 


Mortimer, grieved and disappointed, sought in| ‘It was that very choice, that very consel™ 
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vain for the solution of what to her wns a pain- |‘ness, my dear, dear aunt,” hurriedly interpe@ |} 
ful mystery. Fortunately for all parties—for j her listener, as intelligibly as her deep and 7}, 
Frederic himself, after the glowing panegyrics | bing respiration would permit her to articuljy 7] % 
lavished upon the fuir automaton before him by |“ whieh compelled me to the coldness I have fi, 
his mother, was vsibly mortified and discon- sumed. Oh! promise me at lenst one thii | EN 
eerted in his turn—the fatigue of the traveller implore you—promise that you will contis 
forined a natural pretext for his reliring early from Mr. Mortimer the expressed desire 0 | si 


to rest; and, impossible as she would only on, father, Let me not constantly be compelled 
the previous day have believed such a thing to appear before him as the spectre of some ea» 
be, the disappearanee of her cousin was a relief. and dearer hope—as the wife foreed upon : 
to the overcharged heart of Gortrude, which by a sense of filial duty—as an evil whieh | 
bled in secret at the restrnint self-imposed upon unable to escape. Promise me that you 
ts best and holiest inipulscs. keep this unhappy secret; and leave the 
to fute. Then, indeed, I may venturo not | 

| to look at, and to listen to him, but also to 
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sider him as a friend, and to strive to seeure his 
esteem and affection: while, fettered as I am, I 
dare not—I ought not—to act otherwise than I 
am now doing.” 

) -“ Gertrude,” said Mrs. Mortimer with a re- 
'gretful gesture, “your request comes too late. 
Startled as I was by your extraordinary cou- 
duct, I still hoped that it had been less conspi- 
cuous to your cousin thau to myself; and anxious 
to learn the impression produeed by your ap- 
pearance, we were no sooner alone together 
than I hastened to dispel the regrets renewed 
by his first entrance into the chamber in which 
he had been so often visited by his father, by 
desiring to know what he thought of the little 
sousin whom lie had left a mere child, and now 
met onee more, almost a woman—” 

« And what did he answer?” asked her listen- 
er eagerly, 

“But a few words, Gertrude, and those few 
lled the tears into my eyes. He admitted 
your beauty—he avowed that it far surpassed 
nis expectations; and he declared that he never 
should eease to feel grateful for your affection 
b his widowed mother ; nevertheless, my ehild, 
he said that your cold formality had eut him to 
‘he soul, when he entered-his father’s home, 
Pried in body, and stricken in heart, pining 
or the affection and tenderness of all by whom 
ae had formerly been loved. Oh! Gertrude, my 
pwn adopted child, how cruelly have you dis- 
appointed both mother and son !” 

“ Aunt,’ exelaimed Miss Mortimer in an ae- 
kent of acute anguish, “do not reproach me, or 
rou will drive me mad, I mst follow the path 
pf duty. I should be unworthy’of you, of my- 
pelf, could I for an instant forget what is due to 
ill of us. But surely, surely,” she added depre- 
batiugly ; “you did me the justiee to declare 
pe I am not an ingrate ; that my every effort, 

y every care, are for the happiness and peace 
of those to whom I am so deeply, so fearfully 
ndebted? You did not suffer him to believe 
hat I was an heartless egotist, incapable of 
jharing alike the joys and the sorrows of those 
ibout me ?” 
| “You know my nature too well, my child, to 
huspect me of such deeeption. On the contrary, 
| assured him that he had altogether mistaken 
‘ou; and that the coldness of whieh he com- 
fined was nothing more than the natural re- 
traint produeed by your knowledge of the will 
pnd wishes of your uncle.” 
| Gertrude buried her crimson forehead in her 
iauds as she gasped out; “ And once more, what 
jwas his reply ?” : 

) “The only one whieh I could have antici- 
pated from him. He instantly said that the 
vishes of his father should be obeyed.” 

The agonized girl groaned aloud. 

“You are, in truth, inexplieable,” pursued 
drs. Mortimer; “TI had looked forward to the 
eturn of Frederic for the renewal of that hap- 
pluess to which this roof has been so long a 
‘ranger, and to yourself as one of its chief pro- 
aoters; and at the very moment when I antiei- 
pated the reward of all my eare and all my 
uxlety, you wilfully and eapriciously renew 
ay sorrows, and teach me the utter unreason- 
jbleness of my hopes.” 
| 
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“ He knows, then, that it was my unele’s will 
that I should be his wife #” 

“He does; and he is ready to fulfil the wishes 
of a father who was to him alike a parent and a 
friend; for he is eonseious that he could not 
eontide his happiness to better hands. Seek, 
therefore, my dear girl, to overeome the puerile 
and unworthy faney by which you have suffer- 
ed yourself to be misled, and let him see you as 
you are, frank, joyous, and affeetionate. And 
now, good night. You had forgotten me, Ger- 
trude, when you retired to your room, but my 
heart cannot so easily be cheated of its dues.— 
Heaven bless you, my dear girl; may you 
awaken to-morrow with healthier feelings, and 
do yourself better justice.” 

And after a mutual embraee Mrs. Mortimer 
and her neice parted for the night; the one to 
reason herself into a belief that ere the morrow 
the mere girlish caprice of the evening would 
have yielded to a sense of coming happiness: 
and the other to pass the weary hours of dark- 
ness in a rigid examination of her own impulses 
and motives, and in a firm resolution to abstain 
from every action or word whieh might be mis- 
construed by her cousin into a desire to remind 
him of the claim which the mistaken affeetion 
of her deceased relative had given her over his 
fate. i 

Convineed, however, by the rebuke of her in- 
dulgent aunt, that she had overacted her diffi- 
cult and painful part, she determined heneefor- 
ward to unbend just suffieiently, to prove to 
Mortimer that she was desirous to extend to 
him the same family affeetion whieh she had felt 
for his parents, but without exeeeding by the 
merest detail her self-allotted task. Poor Ger- 
trude! How little did she comprehend that she 
was, by these means, undermining her own 
peaee. Her high-minded but mistaken poliey 
produced its result. From day to day Frederie 
saw additional reason more highly to admire 
and esteem his gentle cousin, but nothing to en- 
gage his affections, Always placid, willing, and 
even eager to eonduee to his comfort and cou- 
venienee, Gertrude was ice itself as regarded 
his feelings; her very smiles were chilling, and 
effectually checked his enthusiasm; and when 
her aunt eompelled her to display her talents, 
and thus to enforce the praises of her cousin, 
she received them with an apparent apathy that 
sealed his lips, at the very instant in which he 
would fain have poured out his whole soul into 
her ear, 

And yet, how deeply, how devotedly did she 
dwell upon those half-uttered plaudits! Tow 
did she lie for hours upon her sleepless pillow, 
engaged in recalling every infleetion of his voiee, 
every expression of his speaking eountenance! 
How often did she ask herself if it were indeed 
possible that he should ever love her! But as 
her breast began to heave beneath the weleome 
hope, the intrusive memory foreed itself upon 
her mind, that all this fair-seeming was in pro- 
bability the mere result of duty, the mere 
struggle to conceal a reluctanee which he was 
too generous to betray. 

For a brief while Frederic did indeed strug- 
gle, but it was simply to recover the beloved 
companion of his youth; to awaken in the 
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beautiful creature whom he felt that, would she! 

ermit it, he could worship with his whole 

eart, one spark of the hallowed fire which had 
been Lindied in their early years; but after a 
time he began to aceuse himself of vanity and 
cowardice, in thus seeking to compel an affec- 
tion which shrank before his efforts. It is true 
that, in her unselfish heroism, Gertrude was too 
obtuse to distinguish the efforts of her cousin’s 
heart from the mere common-places of a man 
resolved to immolate his own feelings to the 
will of a cherished father; and consequently she 
repelled the covert, and, as she imagined, lan-| 
guid advances of an honest passion, believing 
that Frederic only sought, with his natural ge- | 
nerosity, to conceal from her the rea] indiffer- | 
ence which he felt for the wife who had been | 
chosen for him, but whom his own preference 
had not elected. 

Wearied at length by a pertinacity whieh at 
once discouraged his hopes and wounded his! 
self-love, Mortimer resolved to leave the issue | 
of his fate to time, and applied hinself diligent- 
ly to the business considerations entailed upon 
him by his suceession to the family property. 
But even here he found little to oceupy his_ 
thoughts. His accession to the estates of his] 
father was a mere matter of legal form; his 
mother’s jointure was amply secured; there 
were no debts, no difficulties ; his income great- 
ly exceeded his anticipations, and his position 
in the county was at onee insured and unex- 
ceptionable, Ilis farms were flourishing, his 
tenants satisfied, no single cause for anxiety 
made a demand upon his mind; his home was. 
the abode of peace, his mother devoted and af- | 
feetiomate, and still he was not happy; and) 
perhaps the less so that he could not dwell upon | 
one tangible nnnoyanee. 

The very ealm of his existence was a trial, 
succeeding as it did, in the very bloom and 
buoyaney of his manhood, to the scenes of pri- 
vation and excitement to whieh he had been 
for years habituated. The oil of peace had been 
poured too suddenly and too lavishly upon the 
troubled waters of his life, and with a nature. 
eminently greedy of excitement and emotion, 
he withered under the peaceful monotony of an 
existence which left nothing either to appre- 
hend or to hope. 

Ilis hurried and engrossing foreign experience, | 
while it had engaged and satistied his mind, had 
left his heart unoeeupied; and that heart, in| 
the calm interregnum afforded by his present | 
mode of existence, put forth its elaim in turn; | 
the temple was prepared, the altar raised, but 
the divinity was still wanting. | 

How often did Mortimer feel inelined almost | 
to curse the affluence which had descended upon 
him in a Danaén shower. Ilow often did he 
detest himself; envying the fate of those who 
were called upon to wrestle with the world, 
and to exert all their moral and physical ener- 
gies to secure one footing upon the slippery 
ladder where he saw himself enthroned midway 
without a single cffort of his own. They, at 
lenst, had something to hope, something for 
which to strive; an alin, an end to their being; 
while he was a mere unit in the great sum total 
of the world, to whom a fixed position had been 
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assigned, and who had no share in the common 
task that was going on about him. 
Thus spoke his sense of fitness; but his page 
hissed yet more loudly in his ear. What dic 
his worldly advantages avail? He was young, 
wealthy, and handsome; his social] position was 
undeniable; and, nevertheless, the fair girl 
whom he could have loved so well—the orphan 
to whom he would fain have restored a hna- 
dred-fold all the blessings of which she had been 
despoiled by fortune; the bride whose beauty 
would have been his pride, and whose love 
would have been his boast—poor, parentless, 
and dependent as she was,—scorned the passion” 
which he had been ready to lavish upoa her: 
aud had shown him, gently and kindle it iş 
true, but firmly and undisguisedly, that even 
these worldly advantages could not command 
affeetion. 
On the part of Mortimer, this mistake was 
however, rationel enough ; for the principle of 
action adopted by Gertrude was well ealctlated 
to mislend him. Like all young, ardent, and: 


her difficulties and her duties; and while she 
incrensed in tenderness and attention to hei 
aunt, she steadfastly maintained her coldness 
towards her cousin; who nevertheless became 
only more dear to her from day to day. A con 
viction which, far from inducing her to rela 
her studied demeanor, only determined her, b 
exhibiting her increasing danger, to persist iI 
her original purpose. Did he enter the family 
sitting-room while she was reading aloud, he 
voice instantly ceased; were she at her pian 
when his step resounded in the hall, she immedi 
ately closed the instrument; although at hi 
express request she opened it mechanically, an 
went through the task allotted to her with ger 
tleness and care; but it always sufticed to he 
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her enthusiasm, and to depress ler energies. 
It was impossible that Mortimer should lo 
continue blind to a faet like this; but instes 
of looking upon it in its true light as an ove 
strained feeling of maidenly delicacy, he read i 
every action of the unhappy girl} only a taei 
demonstration of her unwillingness to fetter lier 
self, and a desire to make him comprehen, 


painful to both parties, her reluctance to full, 
the eontraet which had been made without he 
sanction. The natural eonsequence ensued 
Frederie beename ere long ill at ease with lt 
beautiful cousin, in whom he could not rece 
nize the frank and free-hearted playmate of 
earlier age, and forgot. to make allowance fi 
the change which a few years never fail 
operate ina girl approaching to womanhood. 
Nothing is so easily wounded as selflov 
and, unconsciously to himself, Mortimer had d, 
pended upon the affection of his vousin. He 
membered how often they had sat side by sk 
under the same tree, engaged upou the snt 
hook, warmed by the same sunbeam ; and 
heart had yearned in absenee to renew th 
innocent and happy hours. It was te Gert 
that he had looked to relate to him in detailt 
lust. ineideuts of his father’s life: he could 
enter upon such a subject with his widow, 
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mother, and even the old and faithful servants} Of their union she never doubted; for where 
lar the family could give him but imperfeet ae-jcould he find a wife so thoroughly eonstituted, 
‘counts of all that he pined to hear. It was|not only to promote, but.to ensure his happi- 
‘also from Gertrude that he had anticipated the;ness? The mind and heart of Gertrude were 
enthusiastic inquiries which travellers so love/ pure asin her gtrlhood, her intellect well cul- 
ito answer: but although she listened eagerly to | tivated, and her disposition admirable.— Ergo 
‘the anecdotes elicited by the questions of her/Fredrie must love her; and beyond this faith 
‘aunt, she had never onee propounded one of | Mrs. Mortimer never looked: she forgot that her 
her own. Beautiful as she was, he soon taught|son had no opportunity of secing his eousin as 
himself to believe that, despite his mother’s en-|she saw her, nnd of appreeiating her many ex- 
‘comiums, she had no soul; and that the lovely |eellencies. Hers was the experienee of long 
face before him was a mere mask, behind whieh | years—the test of trial and sorrow, where she 
‘all was void. Piqued far beyond what he sus-| had found at onee support and eonsolation ; and, 
‘yeeted, he became cool and reserved in histurn.|above all, a compansionship which Gertrude 
Unable to comprehend or suspect the extreme resolutely refused to coneede to her less favored 
delicacy which had dictated her reserve, he!son, who, wearied by the void produeed by in 
somforted himself with the belief that where|action after a long period of exeitement, soon 
sll was pure and estimable there could be noth-|began to pine for ehange, and to believe that 
ng to conceal; and that, consequently, the eon-|the monotony of his home would ere long prove 
‘uct of Gertrude was either the result of a co-|unendurable. 

uettish affectation which it would be alike| That change, however, was not so distant as 
veak and unmanly to gratify, or, as we have |he apprehended. 
lready stated, a decided indifference, if not re- 

'ugnance, to himself, whieh, much asit wounded 

is self-love, he was too proud to make one 

ort to overcome. CHAPTER V. 

| Itis saddening to reflect how very seldom, 

hen personal vanity is engaged in the analysis} Tne Grange was a fine old place, with its 
‘the feelings of another, we are eompetent|sharp gables, and pointed windows, and shady 
idges of what is beneath our eyes; how prone |recesses, and deep shadowy arches, telling of 
le are to misinterpret the most trifling actions|eenturies passed away, when architects cared 
hd the most simple words; how the error/little to ealeulate the surface that they covered, 
‘epens from day to day; and how we base |and indulged themselves freely in the fantasies 
‘nvictions upon false premises, and cling to|of wide aud winding passages, strange, shape- 
few the more pertinaciously from their very|less nooks, and staireases sufficiently ample to 
ant of consistency and foundation. afford ingress to the baronial eoach, as well as 
Had Frederie been more just to himself, he|its oceupant. None of the apartments were 
‘ght soon have probed the innocent heart of |shaped like those of modern days; in each and 
l; cousin to its very eentre ; for there were mo-|all there was a niehe or a bay; the one to hold 
pnts when, with her whole soul hanging upon|a statue, and the other to admit a group of 
h words and yearning for his sympathy, she (flowering plants, or a musical instrument, or an 
‘suld have willingly forgotten the barrier whieh ‘easel; and the Delameres had not long been its 
£ had herself raised between them, and flung | tenants ere these recesses found tbeir appro- 
Irself upon his bosom, ready to pour out before|priate ornaments. Costly bronzes, rare works 
in all the treasure of her long-hoarded affee-!in alabaster or marble, a library of choice books, 
ta; but he did not look beyond the surface, he | valuable rather from their nature than their 
¢ not appreciate her timid apprehensions, and|number; a harp, a guitar (at that period a 
E misjudged her nature. searee instrument in England), tapestry-frames, 
voupled with an ingenuousness as rare as it is| drawing tables, and all the elegant nceessities 
b.utiful, Gertrude possessed great firmness of jof refined female existenee, were lavishly but 
Pypose; and although she might err in judg-|unobtrusively scattered over the reception 
er’ her principles were faultless, and her|rooms. 
g erosity of heart unimpeachable. How many| ‘The result was admirable, and yet there was 
Wnen are fated to become the sacrifiee of their|no appearance of vulgar stage-effect: the effect 
ar virtues; and how seldom do they reapjof a master-hand was every where visible, and 
ein a tardy reward for all the sufferings mnie each article seemed indispensable where all was 








tly endure for conscience sake! Gertrude was|in harmony. The morning room was a triumph 
: of these self-constituted victims; and it was|of taste, with its rich draperies of sea-green 


aunt alone who eould appreciate the loyeli-|damask, and clouds of transparent white muslin, 
n of her real character. And that Mrs. Mor-|its Venctian carpet and mirrors, and its solitary 
ber did appreeiate it in its fullest extent was|statue of Parian marble, the produetion of a 
pived by the fact that she could not bring her-|classie ehisel; its luxurious couches, and eush- 
8 for a moment to doubt, that, despite the/ioned lounges; all only half revealed in the 
pring coolness and distanee of her nieee,|twilight whieh was permitted to invade the 

e needed ouly time to convinee Frederie of |apartment, proteeted from the glare without by 
héexeellenee ; and that the constant eontaet, Italian jalousies and garlands of ereeping shrubs. 
in which he was unavoidably thrown with| The deity of this fair shrine was Sybil. It 
onof the most lovely and amiable of her sex,|was here that she had placed her harp, her 
my, ultimately compel him to love his cousin|work-table, her writing-stand, and all the ob- 
wi all the devotedness she so well deserved. {jects which conduced to her daily occupations; 
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and it is here that we shall once more introduce 
her to our reader. 

The morning was sultry; one of those languid 
and lovely days which, at the elose of autumn, 
seem to condense within themselves all the glo- 
ries of the past summer; when the gorgeous 
flowers that haye withheld their blossoming du- 
ring the fluctuating temperament of the preeed- 
ing months, put forth all their brightness, as if to 
force a more powerful contrast with the coming 
winter; when the air, heavy with perfume, 
breathes voluptuonsly upon the leaves which it 
scarcely stirs; and the whole expanse of the 
elear sky spreads like a veil of azure, unflecked 
by a single vapor, above the green earth, which 
takes a richer tint from the light about it. 

Miss Delamere was seated at her harp, bnt 
her fingers wandered listlessly among the chords. 
Her brows were slightly drawn together, as if 
by intense, and, it might be, anxious thought; 
but this rapt expression did not tend to deerease 
her extraordinary beauty. Her raven-black 
hair; reflecting, as the light touched it, that 
matchless purple tint so rarely secn, was banded 
smoothly from her lofty forehead low upon her 
cheeks, and drawn into a luxuriant knot on the 
summit of her small and finely-shaped head. 
Her magnificent arms were revealed in all their 
beauty beneath the folds of soft muslin by which 
they! were eovered, and her small foot moved 
like a fairy thing among the pedals. 

Half buried in a lounging ehair, Mrs. Delamere 
had placed herself at the other extremity of the 
apartment, in deep shadow, with her ether- 
bottle, her fan, and a volume of the last new 
novel beside her. She was not, however, either 
reading or thinking: Mrs. Delamere seldom 
read, and never thought. Both fatigued her; 
and Sybil read and thought enough, as she 
would have deglared, had she possessed energy 
to do so, to exempt her from any such necessity. 

They had been silent for a eonsiderable time, 
when Miss Delamere suddenly raised her head; 
and throwing off, by an effort of will, every 
trace of the eare whieh her features had worn 
only a moment back, asked, with a snnny smile, 
“And what thought you, Mama, of our new 
acqunintance, Mrs. Mortimer, and her niece?” 

“ I have never thought about them.” 

“Then, do so now, I pray you. Is not the 
younger lady very beautiful?” 

“Ob, yes; a blue-eyed girl—Was she pretty?” 

“Very,” said Sybil, with strong, and some- 
what bitter emphasis. “She has one of those 
faces which Guido would have loved to paint, 
when he cinetured the brow of the Virgin with 
an aurcole of angels.” 

Thal” 

“There was soul in her eyes, too; and they 
were so intensely blue and limpid! They have 
haunted me ever since.” 

“ Haunted you?” 

“Yes; but in an evil spirit. I only love blue 
eyes on ennvass, There is no strength of pur- 
pose in them. They were made merely to look 
upon summer sunshine, —storm and tempest 
would pale them, And yet—well, well! Per- 
baps it is better so: men regard women simply 
as toys; and toys should break, or the grown 


children would weary of them; they were meant | the whole expression of her face and atti, 
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to make this old earth look new, and we mus 
chee our suits, or they would become thread 
are.” 

“ And is all this @ propos of Miss—What is her 
name, did you say ?” i 

“ Mortimer.” . 

“Oh, yes. Is all this à propos of Miss Morth. 
mer’s eyes?” ' 

“ Yes, and no; but she is certainly very beat. 
tiful.” 

“I am glad you think s0.” - 

There was another tinge of bitterness in the 
light laugh with which Sybil greeted the congra 
tulation; and it was somewhat impatiently tha 
she thrust her harp from her as she rose, ane 
approaching her mother, said softly, “ You wil 
be able soon to test my taste, Mamma, for w 
must return the visit to-day. We have alread: 
delayed the courtesy too long. Shall I orde 
the baronehe, or will you trust yourself to m 
ponies?” 

“Sybil!” exclaimed Mrs. Delamere with me 
mentary energy, as she half rose from amon 
her cushions, and raised her eyes to those of he 
daughter; “ you know best, and I have no wis 
to interfere; but it seems to me that—Do ye 
not know what I mean?—that we are spendit, 
a great deal of money.” 

“ We are so.” 

“ But really, my dear, ean we do it?” 

“We are doing it every day.” 

“Yes, yes; I see—I know—However, it 
your affair, not mine; only, perhaps—” 

“There must be no perhaps,” interposed M 
Delamere, and again the finely-pencilled bro 
were slightly contracted. “The season of ‘p 
baps’ is past. Wih you deeide, my dear Mo h 
in favor of the barouche, or the ponies?” 

“ Please yourself.” : 

“The ponics, then, assuredly,” said Sybil 
she approached the bell; “and their toilette y 
be accomplished as expeditiously as your or 
Shall I ring for your maid?” 

“ Do so.” 

And the bell was rung; and while Sybi 
seated herself at the harp, the Abigail assis 
the reluctant Mrs. Delamere to rise from 
ehair, folded her shawl more eonveniently ab 
her, collected the fan, the novel, and the etl 
bottle, and finally followed her languid mist 
from the room. 

The door had no sooner elosed behind th 
than the head of the brilliant beauty fell hea 
upon the instrument, her fingers forsook | 
ehords, and she beeame plunged in a deep 
gloomy train of thought. Onee or twice 
turned her large eyes searchingly on every § 
and on every side they rested upon some ol 
of luxury or beauty; but there was no refle} 
happiness in their expression; the brow f 
smooth, but the ernmpled rose-leaf had maj 
the repose of the spirit. {i 

With Sybil, however, such a mood of 1 
could be but of short continuance. Afii 
time she rose and walked ealmly and slow! 
a mirror, Where she gazed earnestly nt thy 
flection of her own beauty, until a haw 
smile played abont her lip, and the light re 

ed to her eyes. There was resolute triump 


i 
“hy 


i 
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) 
At that moment she felt no regret that she had 
brown down the gauntlet to fate, but was ready 
or the combat. ; 
Sooth to say, she was no mean antagonist! 
When the beautiful little pony carriage stop- 
ved at the gate of Mrs. Mortimer, the ladies were 
trolling about the grounds, and their visitors 
ad already taken possession of the saloon, ere 
he bell reealled them to the house. Mrs. Dela- 
rere was, as usual, almost swathed in shawls; 
br although she never ventured to deelare so 


ueh, she detested an open carriage, and fancied | 


hat she was perished with cold even in the hot- 
ost season of the year, whenever she risked her 
bah in so hazardous a manner, Her wraps 
rere, nevertheless, upon this oceasion trifling be- 
de those of those of her daughter; who, in 
ldition to a mantle so disguising that it might 
‘ave served as a domino, had flung over her close 
ynnet a voluminous black veil which complete- 
eoncealed her countenanee. Nothing, in fact, 
ve her height, and the peculiarly graceful 
ature of her movements, eould have distin- 
lished her from the veriest dowdy of the neigh- 
prhood; nor, when Mrs. Mortimer and her 
eee, closely followed by Frederie, entered the 
partment, did she raise the cloud of lace be- 
ath which she was literally in eclipse. 
Mrs. Delamere soon sank, tn a state of semi- 
shaustion, into a chair; and her hostess, as a 
hatter of course, established herself at her side. 
ht even after the presentation of Mortimer, 
© three younger members of the party re- 
ħined standing in the full glow of the mid- 
dv sun, before the open doors of the verandah ; 
id only a few moments had elapsed, ere, at the 
Ergestion of Sybil, they wandered out into the 
den air. . 
| You have- a true English home here, Miss 
Nrtimer,” she said‘ earessingly, as she passed 
t arm through that of Gertrude; “such a 
Tne as I should value beyond all the pomp on 
eth. There is no trace of yesterday in these 
f; old trees, nor in the time-tint of the vencra- 
| house they so nobly overshadow. Ihave a 
biror of the architeetural mushrooms which 
sim to be scareely of an hour's growth; there 
Wo repose in them; nothing of the past’ and 
Were there is so little in. the present to com- 
sate for such a want, we may, and ought to 
hee ven for loving to look back upon earlier 
les, 
| Yes,” said Gertrude fondly; “itisadear old 
a: and although our neighbors oceasion- 
al endeavor to alarm my aunt by adverting to 
th presumption of the little post-town which 
bi all but invaded her territory, I believe that 
sljestimates it ut its full value.” 
land she is right,” replied Sybil. 


wed, may she usk, «Wh 


; “ Proudly, 
ats Hecuba to me, or 
Hecuba? What has this peaceful retreat in 
eemon with the busy, bustling, vulgar turmoil 
o third-rate provincial congregation of traders 
Bt gossips? I appeal to Mr. Mortimer,” she 
acd, turning her graceful head abruptly to- 
ip Frederic, who was walking at her side; 
Sih vis travelled, and must feel and appreciate 
» ®the charm of sneh a home as this.” 
k trust that I am not insensible to its value, 
30:0 that of its inmates,” said the young man, 


2 





1y 


with a slight bow; “and still less should I feel 
inclined to question its merits, did we often re- 
ceive such guests as Miss Delamere; but | never- 
theless confess that there are moments when Í 
should seareely regret to feel it placed somewhat 
nearer to the centre of mind and movement. 
The bee itself is at times cloyed with honey.” 

The expression of Sybil's countenance was in- 
visible beneath her veil, but she felt the sigh of 
the fuir girl upon whose arm she leant; and she 
had already seized the text of a long and ear- 
nest chapter, which no stranger had a right to 
read. 

“ How well I recognize the spirit of your ex- 
acting sex in that measured answer!” she snid 
playtully. ‘The poet has assured us that ‘man 
| never is, bnt always to be blessed; how much 
happier are we humble-minded women! Is it 
not so, Miss Mortimer? We who make our 
moral garment to the very measure of our menns, 
and seldom look beyond the cirele in which we 
are condemned to move.” 

“This from you!” exelaimed Gertrude with 
unfeigned surprise: “You, who appear to rule 
eircumstances with a wand of ivory, and to 
make all obey your bidding ?”. 

“You do not speak in epigrams, I trust,” was 
the retort of Sybil: ‘‘Renssure me on the in- 
stant, or you will frighten me. My rule, believe 
me, does not extend beyond builders and 
gardeners, and I find even these diffieult to 
govern. I will not have you look upon me as a 
matress femme; I detest everything which un- 
sexes a woman. Remember that my mother is 
out of health, that her energies are ruined, and 
that she requires one who ean think and act for 
her; and that one must and should be her own 
ehild.” 

“ My dear Miss Delamere—” . 

“Do not mistake me once more,” pursued 
Sybil, as she clasped the slender fingers of her 
companion in her own: “ You did not intend to 
wound me, nor have you done so; but I feel that 
I shall greatly prize your friendship, and I arm 
anxious to put forth my. claim frankly. The 
power which is wielded at the Grange is not 
mine; it has, if you will permit me so to say, n 
more vulgar origin; it isthe mere power of 
gold, and lam simply the ‘slave of the lamp; 
a little vain, perhaps, occasionally, of the results 
of my agency, but searcely to be considered as 
their author. All this is sad egotism, however, 
and will but inerease the threatened tedium of 


| Mr. Mortimer, who has so lately been eonver- 
|»ant only with the grand and the beautiful; let us 


rather delude him into some bright memories 
of the past, and throw him back for a brief in- 
terval into the world of wonders and adver- 
turre,” 

“I begin to believe that’it exists everywhere,” 
said Frederic, faseinated, he scarcely knew 
wherefore, by.the perfect self-possession nnd 
candor of the visitor. 

“No doubt it does,” acquiesced Miss Dela- 
mere; while Gertrude was fairly silenced, alike 
by the stream of words which she had eneount- 
ered on the one hand, and by the effeet which 
they gvidently produeed upon the other: “ We 
only require eyes to see, nnd 2 mind to com- 
prehend; but, as the Mussclmnun never ven- 
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tures to enter his mosque until he has perform- 
ed his purifying ablutions, so neither can we 
estimate what is really passing about us before 
we have prepared our intelligence to reecive 
the amount of marvel which has been prepared 
for the gratification of our moral sense. I fear 
that we are all sad spendthrifts of happiness; 
and, like the defrnuded miser, never know the 
intrinsic value of our accumulated treasures un- 
til we arc ehented of them. But let us talk of 
Italy, Mr. Mortimer; beautiful Italy! where I 
onec spent two happy years. What a spell ex- 
ists in the very name of Italy! It is a dream for 
the dying.” 

And they spoke of Italy, long and enrnestly ; 
but Frederic soon unconseiously felt his self-love 
somewhat piqued by the discovery that he had 
mueh to learn, and nothing to teaeh to his eom- 
panion upon his favorite subjeet. She had seen 
all, had appreciated all, and had judged all. 
Perhaps had he suffered himself to refleet at 
such a moment, he would readily have found a 
key to the enigma, and have discovered that 
where he had only felt, Miss Delamere had stu- 
died and reasoned; that he had been the mere 
pilgrim of imagination and enthusiasm, where 
she had been the observant and ealeulating wo- 
man of the world; but he was in no mood for 
such an analysis; he was anxious to shine, to 
produce an effect, and he found himself worsted 
Upon every point. Ie saw this, and after a time 
he beeame mortified and discouraged. The soft 
eyes of Gertrude were upon him, but their ad- 
miring gaze was wasted, It was not upon his 
cold and reserved eousin that he had been 
anxious to make a favorable impression; he 
had nimed at interesting, and perhaps attract- 
ing, Miss Delamere, and he began to believe that 
he had failed. 

Sybil, however, read the expression of his 
speaking features as readily as she would have 
perused the pages of a printed volume; and by 
an easy transition she led the conversation to 
the marvels and monuments of Egypt, a land 
whieh she had never visited; and having once 
thore sueceeded in arousing the enthusiasm of 
Frederic, she immediately became all ear; en- 
couraged his narrative by eager and well-placed 
inquiries; and made him, with consummate tact, 
the hero of the hour. To Mortimer she had ap- 
peared delightful when she talked; no wonder, 
then, that when she hung upon his words like 
one entranced, he should eonsider her tenfold 
more charming; and that as they moved slowly 
forward, and he remarked the finished and yet 
unstudied grace of all her movements, and the 
high-bred dignity of her gestures, he should put 
forth all his powers of mind and manner to se- 
eure her favor, and to enhanee his merits in her 
eyes. 

There was an tormenting mystery, too, in the 
thick and heavy veil which added to the eharm 
of the interview. Ile could only imagine the 
play of the intelligent features that it conceal- 
ed; and he felt hke one under the influence of 
a wild and delicious dream. 

When they re-entered the saloon, they found 
Mrs. Delamere languidly admiring a magnificent 
piece of unfinished tapestry-work which her 
hor was courteeusly exhibiting with the ami- 


able hope of amusing her unamuseable guest 
and the animated and judicious admiration ¢ 
Sybil, who instantly joined their party, soo 
made ample amends for the languid and ey 
dently extorted encomiums of her half-slee 
mother. Jer knowledge of the different effee 
of startling contrasts, and delicate gradation — 
tints, was not less astonishing to Frederic thr 
the intimate acquaintance which she had b 
trayed in their previous conversation with ti 
merits of different schools of art, and works 
seienee ; and a feeling of sineere gratifieatic 
took possession of his mind as he noticed t 
sudden animation of delight whieh lighted 1 
the fair face of Gertrude, as she saw the labo | 
ous industry and taste of her aunt thus estim 
ed at its real value. Nor was he less pii ' 
and surprised at the promptitude with whi 
Sybil, even interested as she was by the socit 
of her new friends, obeyed the signal of |’ 
mother, and prepared to take her leave. i 
No gesture of annoyanee escaped her, 
though it was evident that she by no mes 
participated in the impatienee to be gone mar 
fested by Mrs. Delamere; but as Frederie ny 
to order the carriage, she busily and judiciouy 
arranged the eternal shawls which had ba 
partially flung off, and made her parting ed 
pliments with grace and self-possession, 
Hands were shaken and courteous words- 
ehanged ; and when the languid valetndinaia 
had nt length succeeded in reaching the W 
door, leaning listlessly upon the arm of Md- 
iner, Sybil sprang lightly into the fairy vehi, 
possessed herself of the reins, and then, haig 
almost suceeeded in convincing her compari 
that she was eomfortably established amg 
her wraps, threw back her heavy veil for avi 
stant, and turned her dark and splendid Ís 
full upon Frederie with an expression of intcs 
and acknowledgment whieh for an instant t- 
ly dazzled him. The next moment, howct, 
the jealous cloud of lace fell back; a grail 
bend intimated a final leave-taking, and ie 
beautiful ponies were in motion towards ne 
Grange. 
They were fairly out of sight ere Morter 
ehanged his position; and even when Ia 
length did so, instead of returning to the hi 
he descended the steps and wandered once pna 
into the grounds. He had ample food for rat l 
tion. On his arrival at home he had beea Lit — 
whole, and prepared to extend all his affecms 
upon its beloved inhabitants. The eonvers 04 
of his mother on the very evening of his rum 
had strengthened him in this purpose, for 11 
held out the promise of the precise diny 
which he had for several years vaguely pie red 
to himself; but what was the result} Sh m 
his period of sojonrn beneath his ancestrajoe 
had been, he had beeome wearied of its #2” 
tony, and discouraged by the indifference the 
very being whose memory he had ehe hes 
the most fondly ; and yet, he remembere 38 
this eold beauty was to be his wife. Suci 
the will of a father whom he had never 07" 
during his life; and whom he believed it 
still more impossible to disobey after his i i 
when his every wish was doubly hallov t3) 
the fact, that it could no longer be enforce « 
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‘ack—he felt that he could have submitted to 


is fate without a murmur; for of escaping it 
e did not, nnd had never dreamed. He knew 
nough of the gratitude and veneration of Ger- 
rude for her benefactors to be convinced that, 
t whntever cost of feeling to herself, should he 
ffer her the alternative of declining his hand, 
ie would resolutely and conscientiously insist 
pon fulfilling the will of her uncle; and he 
sus consequently prepared to make her his 
ride, and to trust to time and his own tender- 
ess to win from her the love without which he 
wuld not disguise from himself that he must be 
retched. 
The last hour had, however, worked a strange 
evolution in his whole nature, He had, at last, 
ven the very being form whom his soul had 
ned, in moments of reflection; the very being 
hom he had hoped to find in his orphan-cousin ; 
‘creature not only beautiful, but beaming with 
tellect; eager and enthusiastic in feeling; full 
that light of the soul which diffuses its own 
diance over all around it; charming without 
sy visible effort to attract, fascinating without 
fectation, and graceful without mannerism ; 
th a mind richly stored, and a gentleness es- 
satially feminine. 
What evil star, he asked himself, had brought 
fe radiant Sybil across his path? What wretch- 
chance had induced her to immure her mental 
id personal loveliness in that retired spot, as 
to plunge him into a trial, perchance too 
ighty for his strength? Why were they ever 
ted to meet, when he was fettered by an ob- 
Jation through which it was impossible to 
hak? And then another thought, scarcely 
Is painful to his mind, and still more so to his 
Jde, beset him. He had not failed to gain the 
sections of his less gifted cousin? And was it 
trefure probable that the dazzling being who 
Iw occupied his thoughts, would prove more 
ijulgent than one who had known and loved 
Ii in former years? 

‘he doubt was rational enough; and yet, 
Binge to say, lrederic, in his inmost soul, 
ereely doubted; he felt that Sybil at least | 
eld understand him—her many words, and 
hi one look, had couvinced him that she did 
t| and he clung to the conviction despite his 

‘er reason. He could only resolve to avoid 
h, and thus to weaken her spell; but he 
{sot that this was by no means easy in a 
uslborhood limited in its society, and depend- 
e; upon Its OWD resources, 

‘evertheless, such was his determination; and 
t a, as a commencement of his task, he compel- 
k himself to dwell upon the image of Gertrude 

=f his destined wite—and he recalled, with 
x ething approaching to happiness, her bean- 
a look when she saw the pleasure evinced by 
‘| aunt at the encomiums lavished by Miss 
peace upon her tapestry. But alas! even 
k ne gratification brought with it the image 
mm Be „and he felt that hers was, indeed, no 
ees and that his mother might well be 
tae or appreciating such testimony to her 


| 





© marvel was it, therefore, that Mortimer 
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. Only on the previous day—nay, even an hour| finally returned to the house even more dispir- 


ited than he had left it. 





CHAPTER VL 


Tuere are few more serious and real misfor- 
tunes for a man of active and enthusiastic dis- 
position, than to be entirely independent of 
personal exertion. When the necessaries of life 
compel the exercise of the mental and moral 
energies, every struggle, exclusively of feeling, 
becomes to a certain degree weakened and con- 
trolled by more immediate and sordid duties. 
Expedieney whispers him to be up and doing ; 
and he is compelled to give ear to the admoni- 
tion, if he would maintain his position in socie- 
ty. Thus his cares, divided, and subdivided by 
conflicting impulses, create a re-action by which 
each isin turn subjected to the domination of 
the other, and all are finally brought under the 
dominion of reason. But where no such neces- 
sity for energy exists; where the position is de- 
fined, and the fate assured; where the purple 
aud fine linen are independent of all personal 
exertion, the mind, free to enforce its full claim, 
seldom fails to revenge itself upon the pam- 
pered body, and to magnify its own trials. Ev- 
ery thing in creation requires extraneous ali- 
ment; and the spirit cannot constantly feed 
upon itself without becoming extenuated by 
the perpetual demand upon its resources. 

And thus it was with Mortimer. How many 
envied him! What had he to wish for? Was 
he uot an only son?—his own master ?—rich 
enough to indulge in every caprice, however 
unreasonable? What more could he desire? 
And, in turn, he might have answered—“ What? 
Not the indulgence of nnreasonable extrava- 
gance; not the power of vain and foolish fol- 
lies; but peace—peace of heart; the peace 
which makes home a heaven, and life a boon; 
the peace which gold cannot purchase; and 
ofteutimes, God be thanked, even poverty can- 
not take away!” And from day to day, with 
no other and more immediate care to distract 
his thoughts, he felt that this peace was wanting. 

Ile sat beside his fond and gentle mother; 
and there, indeed, had Heaven gifted him with 
the power of controlling all within his reach, 
he would not have seught for change; but as 
he dwelt upon the beautiful ereature near her, 
who was fated to be his second self, another 
and a brighter vision interposed: and even 
while his brow was calm, his spirit writhed 
within hin. 

No, never—so he argued—never could they 
understand each other: the frigid temperament 
of Gertrude, which led her almost to consider 
as a crime every manifestation of feeling how- 
ever natural and innocent, could never assimi- 
late with his own ardent and exacting nature. 
She was pure, amiable, and good; it was iin- 
possible to live under the same roof with her, 
and not to admit this; but we have already cx- 
plained the morbid craving of Mortimer for 
deep and excessive affection towards himself}; 
and this he had failed to detect in the only be- 
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ing who was, perhaps, fated to love him better jIn the other case, however, the reflection 
than all else on earth. fearful! Itis a realization of the German legi 
As time wore on, and the natural grief ofjof the living body attached to the sensele 
Mrs. Mortimer grew less acute, her desire to see |corpse. Believe me, the superannuated brid 
her son the husband of his cousin became more |groom indulges in a fallacy when he imagin 
importunate. He had attained the age at which |that he ean educate the young wife whose 
she believed that men are calculated to make at |sonal qualifications have induced him to eneow 
once the most happy and the most prudent of/age the delusion that he can still repay her 
husbands, At five-and-twenty her own lament-|fection, or imbue her with his peculiar habi 
ed partner had led her to the altar, and her jand feelings. The mind may indeed be tutore: 
whole life, until she beeame a widow, had been|but the heart is beyond the schooling of eg: 
one interval of happiness; a fact which had/|tism. 
alone been sufficient to convince her guileless) “And, meanwhile, what is the fate of the po 
and unsuspicious mind of a truth which she/victim of expediency? Either she sets at naug 
never sought to question. Perfectly uncenscions, |the tastes and wishes of her ill-assorted husbat 
therefore, that she was driving the iron still |/plunges into dissipation, and revenges herself _ 
deeper into his heart, she never found herself\the world for the emptiness and joylessness 
alone with Frederic, but, by some exertion ofjhome; or she withers benenth the chilling ee 
feminine tact, she led the conversation, whatever |viction that her moral existence must be a blat 
might be its original purport, to the subjcat of|{! am far from justifying either result; for, 
marriage; and even became eloquent as she this blessed country no woman ean be compe 
enlarged upon it. to such an union; but still we have the eve 
‘In a life of celibacy,” she said upon one oc-|day experience that much may be done by 
casion, when her patient but dispirited listener |treaty, by expostulation, and by holding « 
was seated placidly at her side; “ when too long /brilliant, and, too often, fallacious prospec, 
protracted, a man contracts habits and preju-|caleulated to operate powerfully and viciou' 
dices fearfully detrimental to all subsequent |upon an inexperienced imagination. 
home-happiness, He fritters away his best and|  “ It is only after the step is irrevocably tali 
holiest feelings in idle and profitless dissipation, |that the truth, in all its terrors, becomes mi 
or in paltry and puerile follies; he accustoms fest to the victim; and that the young he 
himself to selfish and sordid indulgences; and |frozen by its contact with one on which all 3 
becomes either minutely and contemptibly ex-|softer and more attaching sympathies have ] 
acting with regard to certain trivial convention-|been extinguished, shrinks appalled at the ¥ 
alities, to which he attaches a fictitious import-|peet of its own Isolation, and rushes into e 
ance that excites the pity, if not the ridicule of| world in search of that companionship wih 
his associates, or, ‘unstable as the wind,’ he/cannot exist at its own hearth. 
suffers himself to be made the sport of every} “It would be alike useless to trace, and pi 
caprice of chance, or, worse still, of momentary jful to contemplate, the probable close of su 
egotism, and sacrifices to the passing instant alljcareer; norisits wretchedness lessened by 16 
the interests of the future. The glow of youth, |fact that the first, and deepest blame is attrr 
and the bloom of manhood, have alike escaped |table to the eupidity of parents and guard 4 
him unheeded; and it is only when the fingers|and the egotism of self-love, To be alike hey 
of Time have begun to weave threads of silver and honornble, marriage should never be al? 
among the rapidly-thinning locks which former-'ed to present any marked and startling con 4 
ly clustered in profusion about his brow, and either in age or station; for the balance of Mi- 
when certain spasmodic twinges seize upon his|vidual advantages is no sooner lost, tharie 
burning foot or his swelling hand, that he com-|charm, and even the holiness, of such a bo |! 
i himself at last to think of marriage, which! gone.” 4 
ims probably been from an early age the subject| “There are, moreover, other perils, my ar 
of his snrensm. mother, seareely less dangerous,” observed, 3 
“And then, how humiliating is it to reflect,|timer upon one occasion, * less visible, per pe 
that when the unmistakable commencement of but equally to be avoided; such, for instal 
decay at last works this mental revolution, the | incompatibility of tastes, habits, nnd dina 
prudent and fastidions commentator upon other |tions,” nnd he sighed as he ventured the re 
men’s follies almost universally vets to the} ‘ Undoubtedly,” aequiesced his mother; 
altar, and ties to himself for life, either a young) in assuming these, both partics must be eM 
and inexperienced girl, more fitted to stand in| not to nourish a morbid and unreasonablet® 
the relationship of his grand-daughter—a toy to ing. So much may be done where the hep 
fondle and to neglect at will—or a favorite fe-/right, and the mind pure. The great pa 
male servant, famous for her culinary ability, !to contract marriage before selfish tastes, laits, | 
or talent as n nurse. The latter alternative, !and dispositions are too deeply rooted, [ent 
degrading thongh it may be, is nevertheless the|own cense you have nothing to appreher ? 
best, us it scarcely entails martyrdom upon|Gertrade has not a thought or a feeling @ 
either party; for the selfish sensualist, as he| angels might not share.” ag 
gloats over his gastronomic luxuries, forgeta,| Frederic sighed again; he did not doul t 
at least for a time, amid his egotistical indul-'truth of the assertion, but he would fair’ 
gences, p piee at which they have been pur-'seen more of the fond and devoted worn 
ehased; and probably cares little that the hand the wife who was to share his fortmne:! 
which smoothes the cushions of the gouty chair/then his importunate fancy turned back ° 
is as red as the leather with which it is covered. | bil, and he dwelt upon her remembrance) | 
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zat of a “ bright and particular star,” far better 
ited to shine upon the horizon of his own 
part, than the cold and insensible girl to whom 


had been offered through the volition of 


hother. 


He marvelled if Miss Delamere had ever. 


syed; but he soon succeeded in convincing 
mself that had she indeed so done, she wonld 
ot still have been Miss Delamere; for who 
‘uld have resisted her fascinations? Of her 
te he nevet thought, for Sybil was oue of 
hose bright creatures who seem to eontrol time, 
id to create about them a perpetual spring. 
et what could they ever be to each other? 
‘as not his destiny fixed and irrevocable? 
e might secure her friendship, but he dared 
at aspire to her love, _ 

And, meanwhile, the intercourse of the two 
‘milies insensibly increased, and grew to inti- 
acy. Mrs. Mortimer was half won over to 
xe Sybil by the admiration and affection which 
le evinced for Gertrude ; while Frederic only 
»preciated the more highly a character so su- 
irior as to place her above common and wo- 
anish rivalry, as she expatiated to himself 
pon the perfections of his cousin, 

‘You are, indeed, an enviable person, Mr. 
ortimer,” she said with a sweet sinile, as they 
ere one day professing to make a survey of 
e improvements at The Grange; “nothing 
nbe more faultless than the beauty of that 
Irely girl; no cameo ever presented a more 
‘rfect outline than her exquisite features, and 
e is so gentle, so essentially feminine, her dis- 
sition is so placid, and her manners are so 
‘ld, that it will in truth be a privilege to lead 
ich a being insafety and happiness through life.” 
“Her empire will be home,” said Frederic, 
mpelling himself to reply. 

« And where should it be?” asked Miss Dela- 
bre earnestly. “ What should a woman as- 
eto beyond that? All else, believe me, is 
sre delusion for our sex. Where the heart is, 
‘ere alone shonld the energies be exerted, and 
| the home a palace or a cottage, it will suf- 
le, 
pion, of wealth, of power; our dominion is of 
me growth, and like the ivy, clings ever 
$shly and closely to the same prop. Men will 
iver understand us; they think us light, tri- 
jg and capricious; they cannot sound the 
ph of a true woman’s heart.” 

“ And yet,” remarked Mortimer, as for an in- 
int he glanced into the beaming countenance 
fore him, “ you have not ventured beyond 
re theory in yourown person.” ° 

Oh, HY” said Miss Delamere, with a forced 
pach; “Tam altogether horse-de-combat, Tam 
“itented with my fate, and satisfied to remain 
!pectator of the events which progress around 
>. Persons attract me occasionally, and I am 
‘ankful for the variety which such pre-pos- 
a afford, but Ihave learned to estimate 
| preferences at their trne value, and am quite 
yare that what appears very desirable and de- 
Hatful to-day, incurs a great risk of proving 
ee a year hence. How few among us re- 
‘i understand our true interests} But this is, 
haps, as it should be; for a perpetual change 
{ seutiment and fecling lends a constant 
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charm to life, and destroys its monotony. We 
ean afford to like, for a rational regard helps 
us delightfully over the rough paths of our pil- 
grimage ; but we must be careful how we per- 
init ourselves to love, for the error, once coni- 
mitted, is hever to be repaired.” 

“ You argue with the coolness of a philoso- 


pher.” 


“And you, like all your sex, have a con- 
tempt for petticoat philosophy, is it not so? 
Nevertheless, you may be forgiven. Your hap- 
piness is assured, and you are not called upot 
to resist.” 

“lf you assume such a position I cannot dis- 
cuss tne point.” i 

“ Why should you seek to do so? Where no 
struggle is required, no victory is needed. I 
look upon you as the most enviable man I know: 
your station in society is exalted enough to 
satisfy any healthy ambition; you have a mother 
who 1s a model for her sex, and by whom you 
are adored. It is, perchance, scarcely delicate 
in me to push my definition closer, and yet you 
surely must forgive me if I again advert to your 
lovely cousin—what more can you ask of fate? 
May I not say of you what was said of the 
favored ones of old, that ‘the gods have you in 
their keeping ? ” 

“ And your own star?” asked Frederic in a 
tone of slight pique, 

“ Mine!” replied Sybil, with another of those 
ambiguous laughs which from her lips were al- 
ways musica], even while it was not easy to 
deteet their actual inspiration; ‘I doubt if any 
one of the luminous bodies has condescended to 
adopt the care of my destiny, it has been so es- 
sentially common-place. I am, however, for- 
tunately satisfied, as I have already told you, to 
be a looker-on.” 

“ And you have never loved; you, who could, 
and should, love well and deeply ?” 

Sybil turned aside for an instant in silence, 
and wrenched away the branch of a flowering 
shrub near which they were passing, as if by 
this action to throw off some painful and power- 


We are not, as you are, the slaves of am-/|ful feeling; apparently she succeeded, for in the 


next instant her voice was almost steady as she 
replied,— 

* I may have done so; and now, like a wreck- 
ed merchant, only cling the eloser to the seeurity 
of land. None can warn more fittingly than 
those who have suffered.” 

Mortimer breathed quickly. She had loved 
then, and she was still Miss Delamere > al- 
though, from the very self-possession which she 
had so nobly assumed, it was evident that she 
had not eseaped unscathed, Ile forgot Ger- 
trude—he forgot his father’s dviag request—he 
forgot, in short, all save the radiant creature be- 
side him, as he asked impetuously,— 

“And having loved once, although unhappily, 
can you be now contented to live on like the 
crowd about you? Do you not—” 

“No,” said Sybil, laying her hand lightly 
upon his arm, and glancing with an arch sivile 
iuto his face; “No, for trust me, I know well 
what you would ask. Even as the Spartans 
were acenstomed to intoxicate their sluves in 
order that their children might see the vice of 
drunkenness 1m all its abhorrent coarseness, und 
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so learn to avoid it, are women of my stamp|to be thought an egotistical coquette f or to have 
Palen’ once to prostrate their best feelings|it believed that I love pleasure and display, ; 
efore those of another; but, like the Spartan |simply from the fact that I am incapable of all. 
boys, they generally profit by the experience, | higher and holier affection? In short, will you 
and obtain a firmer power over their own sus-|still apply to me in your heart all those injuri- 
ceptibilities; and this done, even if they dojous epithets with which your sex generally 
not secure happiness, they at least exhibit a}overwhelm a woman, who, having attained 
counterfeit, which passes current as readily in| years of diseretion and refleetion, still remains 
the world.” free, and declares her resolution to continue ` 
“I donot comprehend such a compromise,” |so ?” 
said Frederic, somewhat coldly ; “1 have a dif-| “ No,” murmured Frederic, nevertheless only i 
ferent notion of ‘the uses of adversity.’” half convinced; “ but I hold that the man who 
‘Would you, then, trail your erape over the}is able to induce you to reeant that resolution, 
f 


kennels of the world?” asked Miss Delamere, 
with a slight accent of scorn; “believe me, the 
dear frìends about us have little real sympathy 
with any sorrow which leaves themselves un- 


seathed; nor do 1 see the wisdom of nursing | 


will be the happiest of mortals.” 

Sybil langhed, and placing her slender finger 
upon her lip, archly shook her head. “ And 
now, reverend father,” she said sportively, “wa 
must never again reeur to this subject. You 


regret, where we have only to reassert our dig; are affianced to your eousin morally, therefore 
nity, and to profit by our experience. We may/a married man—and I to my principles. Let us: 
oceasionally feel the wound open afresh, but we lvather talk of your sweet bride-elect, who needs: 
can always conceal it; nor are we called upon but your guiding and supporting hand to be- 
to present our breast to a second stab. We|come all that you ean desire to see her. Wera 
learn a great lesson when we are first taught to she nothing better than a beauty, it is a theme! 
accept life upon its own terms; and to gather | whieh, conversant as I have now become with 
the wheat and the tares together without mur-| your ardent nature, I should dread to touch, 
muring.” upon; but such is far from being the ease; she 
“« And am Ito understand that yon have at-lis fullhof pleasant womanly feelings and acquire: 
tained to this privilege?” asked Mortimer, with ments, and altogether qualified to make you 
growing uneasiness. home happy.” 
“T hope so; but, as this species of philosophy! ‘ You have studied her merits deeply,’ 
is not, as 1 am well aware, to be acquired at! Mortimer, somewhat sareastically. 
once, I do not expect to make you a convert.|  “ Was it not natural that I should do so? Mire 
Nevertheless, L cannot afford to allow you to! Mortimer was the first of our county neighbor 
quarrel with my tenets, because you are the who ventured within our anchorage without 
pupil of a more romantie school. They are the demanding a elean bill of health—You wer, 
result of long and close observation, for I have’ yourself the first individual with whom 1] wa 
never been accustomed to move over the rough bronght into contact after my arrival, and wit! 
paths of the world with my he shut; andsince whom I had a taste, a pursuit, or a study? 
I have, by some strange chance, eleeted you common—while Gertrude was pointed ont t 
into a temporary father-confessor, I will even! me as your destined wife. Do you wonder the 
coufide to you thus much more—that I have that I looked somewhat closely into her char 
seen so many fair promises turn out signal fai- acter, when I felt that it involved your happ 
lures; so many charming buds of nope onlyjness? But no—no—” she pursued hurriedh 
produce u blight; that I have endeavored to as she averted her head, and quickened liq 
profit by the examples whieh have been afford- pace; “I have expressed myself ill, unforte 
ed me. [ know one sweet girl especially, who’ nately—I should have snid—” 
resisted all warning, and who spurned at all) “ Nothing save the very words you uttered 
opposition, in order to fulfil the dream of her exelaimed Frederic breathlessly. “You hav 
young heart; but alas! she only sowed in faith’ admitted that you honor me with some portic 
to reap in bitterness. So much is required on! of your interest, and believe me that I wi! 
both sides to render a married life really happy,| study to deserve it.” 
that itis almost presumptuous to seek an execp-| From that moment, however, Miss Delame 
tion in one’s own particular case there should! resolutely turned the subject of discourse, m 
be such perfeet conformity of tastes, feelings, could all the artifices of Frederic induce her 
and principles, such power of self-abnegation, | resume it. Enough had nevertheless passed b 
such entire and absolute devotion to another;|tween them to convince Sybil that Mortim: 
and above all, sueh a faculty of loving through! was utterly indifferent to his cousin, and by! 
weal and woe, that I have renouneed all hope; means equally so to herself; while Freder’ 
of ever meeting one who would care to incur quitted her presence with the proud convictie 
so great a risk for my sake.” that although Miss Delamere had resolved ney, 
“ You despair of such a result?” to give away her heart, she had at least l 
“Even so, andam l so much to blame?” she|stowed her regard upon himself. The cony 
asked with a winning smile; “and may I not/tion came at a fortunate period to heal t: 
trust that you will aequit me of eold-hearted-} wounds of his self-love; and he ingennously | 
ness and egotism if I have taught myself to ap-| lieved that his own feeling towards the beau 
preciate the world as it is, and to receive with] ful Sybil was of a similar nature ; but he did 1: 
gratitude the calmer enjoyments which it ten-| estimate the perils of the trial to which he th 
ders to me, without exacting more? Because 1] recklessly abandoned his peace of mind. 
will not be a voluntary martyr, must I submit] An individual of winning manners and acco 
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lished intellect, whose habits and sentiments ' 
ssimilate with our own, makes great, although 
nperceptible progress in our affections before | 

‘e beeome cognizant of the fact. We imagine 
bat we are only gratified, interested, and un- ` 
erstood, while in truth we have in some degree 
sased to understand ourselves ; and where we | 
elieved that we were merely encouraging an 
itercourse tending to make the hours pass less | 
eavily, and with more profit to our personal 
selings, we have unconsciously created a moral 
liment necessary to our after-existence ; and 
ome morning we awaken with our brain and 
ur heart alike replete with new impulses, new 
10ughts, and new sensations, of which we had 
‘ot even dreamed when we retired to rest upon 
ie previous night. We had lain down, like 
vulliver, in all the pride of our strength, only 
> find after our slumber that we are bound by 
thousand Lilliputian bonds, each a mere hnir 
a itself, but collectively forming a net-work 
‘om which we cannot free ourselves. 

The society of Sybil became daily more neces- 
ary to Mortimer. He no longer looked upon 
er aga mere acquaintance, with whom it was 
eeasionally pleasant to while away an idle 
our; but even in her absence he constantly 
bferred to her tastes and opinions, and coupled 
er image with all his pursuits. When he acci- 
entally recalled to recollection an unusually 
jteresting incident of travel, he reserved it 
util he could relate it to Miss Delamere; and 
|, in the course of his reading, he was struck 
van able passage, or a quaint conceit, it was 
orthwith marked, in order that it might be sub- 
aitted to her jndgment, or made conducive to 
ler amusement; while she no sooner appeared 
aan he instantly roused himself from the languor 
“hich was rapidly becoming habitual to him, 
ind exerted himself to do justice to his natural 
‘nd nequired powers of mind. 

, And day by day, meanwhile, one sat beside 
jita who was equally able to appreciate these 
Horts, but who felt that they were made for 
mother, Delighted to see her son gratified and 
mused, Mrs. Mortimer increased in courtesy 
nd attention to the inmates of The Grange, 
ever dreaming that the matured and decided 
eauty of Sybil could bear comparison with the 
jnobtrusive loveliness of her gentle niece, and 
onsequently far from suspecting that she was 
iding and abetting in the downfall of her own 
„Isious ; but Gertrude was more clear sighted 

| Inexperienced as she was in the ways of the 
rorld and in the caprices of passion, she soon 
-Iscovered that Frederic saw and spoke only 
with the eyes and lips of Sybil; and with a bit- 
eT Jey did she congratulate herself from hour 
ʻo hour, that she had voluntarily withdrawn 
ro a contest by which her pride must have 
seen wounded, and her independence com- | 
promised. How often, entirely forgotten or | 
pverlooked by her cousin and his brilliant guest, 








lid she continue riveted to her work-table by 
he spell which his presence never failed to ex- 
[reise over her, listening to arguments in which 
[he could well have sustained her part; and in- 
jerpretiug a thousand words and inferences 
vhich each party conceived to be sacred to | 


jhemselves ; how often did she' catch the beam 
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in the eye of Frederic as it rested on his bean- 
tiful eompnnion, and feel the icebolt upon her 
heart! 

Vninly, however, did she wateh for any an- 
swering demonstrations from Miss Delamere. 
Sybil remembered her conversation with Morti- 
mer; and although fully conscious of the em- 
pire which she hnd attained over his mind and 
heart, she never permitted its repetition. To 
all appearance she had, indeed, forgotten the 
circumstance, for she did not shun the intimacy 
which Frederic was so anxious to establish, but 
rather assumed towards him the bearing of an 
elder sister, desirous to enlarge his tastes, aud 
to diminish his enthusiasm, Nevertheless, it 
was certain that although she might sueceed in 
the former attempt, she produced no effect in the 
latter; for Mortimer was not the pupil calcu- 
lated to grow calmer under the teaching of such 
a preceptress; and thus Gertrude remained a 
melancholy spectator of gaiety in which she 
was not called upon to share; and an attach- 
ment which she was not supposed to compre- 
hend. 

And yet—what would she not have given for 
one of those ardent looks, one of those heart-in- 
spired tones! A year of life? Pshaw! what 
was a year of life to her, who, young as she was, 
had already begun to feel how dreary a boon 
existence may become when coupled with disap- 
pointment? At times, she asked herself what 
she had done to merit such a fate; but although 
she felt tempted to reproach her cousin for hav- 
ing so thoroughly misjudged her, never for an 
instant did her generous nature include in its 
transient bitterness the syren who had beguiled 
his affections. All that had taken place appear- 
ed, on the contrary, so natural, that as she gazed 
in admiring sadness upon the radiant woman 
with whom she had thus unfortunately been 
brought into collision, she felt at onee humbled 
and disheartened; and, although she believed 
that she could love—that she did love—as well 
as Sybil, she shrank from every other comparison 
between them. 

“Hers is the affection of a day,” would she 
murmur in her solitude, “ fed by his presence, 
and strengthened by his praise; while mine has 
been the silent worship of years, indulged in ab- 
sence, alimented by hope, and encouraged by 
reason. But he has no faith in such a feeling— 
my secret is my own, and it is my sole heritage. 
The delusion is at length over; and the orphan 
girl is alone with her sorrow.” 


———$— 


CHAPTER Vir. 


Anp, meanwhile, the passion of Frederic for 
Miss Delamere increased hourly; and scarcely a 
day passed in which he did not find or invent 
some pretext for a visit to The Grange. He was 
himself unconscious of the éxtent to which he 
had become enthralled. Never once had the 
idea of declining the hand of his cousin crossed 
his imagination; in fact, he rarely thought upon 
the subject; and when he chanced to do so, it 
was calmly and without repugnance, as an ar- 


\rangement sufficiently remote to prescut no im- 
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mediate impediment to his tastes and pursuits. 
Fully impressed with the conviction, that the 
event was one of at least equal indifference to 
Gertrude, he regurded it simply as he did every 
other question of duty and expedieney; deter- 
mined tu act correctly and uprightly when the 
time should come, without troubling himself by 
speculating upon its probable consequences, 
either to his own happiness or that of his cousin, 
Doing full justice to the virtues and amiability 
of his future wife, he was satisfied that his mar- 
ried existence would be at least calm and honor- 
able; and he believed that he should be able to 
render hers equally so; but beyond this faith he 
did not venture to trust himself. He felt con- 
vineed that they should never understand each 
other; and he endeavored to forget a necessity 
from which he made no effort to eseape. 
Nowhere could he so effectually do this as in 


character continually invested her with a new 
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duly appreciated by him. But at length they 
awakened the anxiety of the very mind which 
they were intended to tranquillize; and even when 
Sybil relieved her at her tapestry-frame, and 
with marvellous skill wrought’ out the most _ 
charming and complicated fancies, investing the 
very labors of the needle with the poetry which | 
she dispensed over all she touched, Mrs. Morti- 
mer began to ask herself if these unwearied 
endeavors to please and tò oblige, were really 
exerted solely for her own sake ; and ere long, she 
felt the answer to be doubtful and unsatisfactory, 
She remarked too, that when, on rare occa 
sions, Gertrude made an attempt to conquer her 
depression, and to put forth her innate powers 
of conversation, although Sybil might have 
been pensive and absorbed a moment previous 
ly, she immediately threw off her momentary | 
reserve; and with a wit which, like Aarons 


repossessed herself of the attention of the whole 
eirele, 


the society of Sybil, the infinite variety of whose rod, absorbed that of all around her, vol 


gharm ; even the mystery by which she had sur- 
rounded herself was not without its attraction, 
for it altogether destroyed the common-place of 
ordinary friendship. To imply any secret in- 
volving her honor or truth, Mortimer felt to be 
utterly impossible; and often as he bewildered 
himself by conjectures on her previous existence, 
it never occurred to him that it could comprise 
any episode unfavorable to her dignity. 

Moreover, Miss Delamere had frankly de- 
elared her resolution never to marry ; and con- 
sequently their familiar intereourse was equally 
unimportant on both sides, while it was a per- 
petual source of gratification to each party. 

Fascinated as he was, Frederic no longer pos- 
sessed a sufficiently unbiased judgment to re- 
flect upon the extreme singularity, if not indeli- 
cacy, of the convert confidence made to him by 
Sybil. Ile did not pause to remember that such 
intimate diselosures are very rarely volunteered 
by an unmarried woman to an aequaintance of 
the opposite sex; and never until long and 
tried friendship has removed the indelicaey of 
such a communication. Í 

He saw ìn it only what Sybil had been anx- 
ious that he should see; an intention on her 





part to remove all feeling of restraint, and all 
tinge of imprudence from their constant and 
increasing companionship; and he was the more 
strengthened in this conviction by the fact, that 
she rarely lost an opportunity of impressing 
upon him the attractions and virtues of his! 
cousin, 

Several months passed on thus; and each | 
suececding week Mortimer spent less and less 
time at home; while he generally so contrived 
tiat when he was himself there Mrs. and Miss, 
Delamere should also be its inmates. No party, 
of pleasure was complete without them: no 
evening circle brilliant in which they were not 
included; and while he found a particular | 
fauteui:, in which the languid mother was 
hrought to confess’that she was really as eom- 
fortably established as in her own, the tables of 
Mrs. Mortimer were constantly decorated with 
elusters of beautiful exotics gracefully presented. 
by the attentive daughter. 


{self, my dear mother, if indeed my wanderiny 
Frederie was tenderly attached to his mother,|tend to diminish your happiness, I cannot off 
aud these delicate courtesics were therefore; too many.” 


~ From day to day Mrs. Mortimer reflected 
more seriously upon all these circumstances ; 
and the result of her cogitations was a deter- 
mination to lose no more time in recalling to, 
the memory of Frederic bis actual position ag: 
regarded his cousin, Satisfied that Gertrude, 
whom she loved as a daughter, was strongly, 
attached to her son, she felt that she could not, 
suffer her happiness to be made the sport o 
one whom she began to suspect of an unworth 
but not the less dangerous coquetry; and, be 
heving that the evil had as yet made too littl 
progress to ‘render her task one of much diffi” 
culty, she consequently felt less repugoanec 
than she otherwise would have done 1n repre? 
senting to Frederie the painful results whiel 
might ultimately acerne from his present up 
guarded system of conduct. 

Accordingly as he one morning entered the 
library where she was engaged in writing, with 
his hat and gloves in his hand, and evidently 
about to leave the house, she looked up fron 
her desk, and inquired with a foreed smile, 1 
he were again about to absent himself for thé 
day? d 
“TJ think not, my dear mother,” he repliec 
somewhat confusedly, and with evident anxiet 
to escape; “Iam only going to canter over 
The Grange to inquire for Mrs. Delamere, wh; 
was somewhat indisposed when I returned ias 
night; and should she not feel better to-day, 
is improbable that she will wish for visitors.” | — 

“In which case shall we really see you ugali 
in an hour or two, my dear boy ¢ Gertrude an 
I promised ourselves such delightful morning, 
when you should be restored to us, that we at 
almost inclined to feel mortified by your eon 
tinunl desertion.” 

“Do you indeed miss me so much, then? 
asked Frederic affectionately, as he laid dow 
his hat, and drew a chair to the side of his m 
ther: “ As to my cousin, I have long had proj 
that neither my presenee nor my nbscnee cë 
affeet her equanimity, and consequently deeme 
no apology necessnry in her case ; but to you 
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, “Of late, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Mortimer, for the words and manner of his mother had 


with something which sounded like a sign; “{ enabled him, in a few seeonds, to see further 
ave had so féw opportunities of conversing into the real depths of his heart than he had 
ponfidentially with you, that if you can indeed'ever before done, and eonvyineed him that he 
spare me half an hour, I would ask you to defer had been indulging a wilful and dangerous self- 
your visit until I have spoken to you upon a |delusion; “far be it from me to depreciate in 
subject in which all my best feelings are inte-|the slightest degree the merits and virtues of 
peated, You consent? Then, Frederie, I will|my cousin; and yet | fear that I could never 
venture to remind you that you are now more/seeure her happiness; our dispositions and ha- 
han five-and-twenty, and that it is my dearest | bits are utterly incompatible. She is too meek, 
wish to sce you married, and to find myself sur-/too retiring; and you must forgive me if I say 
rounded by new and and attaching ties before/also, too nnimpassionned to satisfy my exacting 
I am called upon to leave this world. Ihave,/fastes. I ean quite comprehend that her atfec- 
is you may remember, already spoken to you|tion for yourself led her to feel an unaffected 
upon the same subject, but I now repeat my en-|interest in all your anxieties upon my aceount, 
reaty most earnestly ; nor do I fear that Ishall| but, believe me, it was far more for your sake 
io so in vain.” than for mine. My impetuosity would seare 
' She paused, but Mortimer continued silent. |her—my enthusiasm irritate her feelings—my 
_ “You have assured me,” she pursued, after ajdefeets beeome insupportable to her. In fact, 
ime, “that you formed no attachment while|my dear mother, Gertrude is too perfect; her 
broad, but that you brought back to us the|very plaeidity would chill me into stone; and 
ame pure and atiectionate heart with which|thus we should become a perpetual torment to 
lou departed; and I believed you, for you had | each other.” 
‘ever deeeived me. You may, thérefore, judge! “ You do not judge your consin fairly, Frede- 
ff my joy upon receiving this assuranee, for! ric,” said Mrs. Mortimer with increased serious- 
our happiness has ever been the ehief aim of ness, more and more eonvineed that her suspi- 
vy existence. You returned all that my prayers|cions had not misled her: “ you make no allow- 
iad asked—all that eould satisfy the exactions |anee for the peeuliarity of her position; and you 
ven of a mother’s affeetion; and on my side IJ fail to recollect that you have made no effort to ` 
pjoice to prove to you that throughout the}diminish its diffieulty. It is true that she has 
‘hole of your absence, | had been unweariedly |not attempted to compel your affection, deeply 
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pad in seeuring to you a wife worthy of|as she would have prized it, for Gertrude is in- 
bur noble virtues. You loved your cousin, j|eapable of every thing unwomanly ; but surely 
oung as you were, even before your departure ;}you would not construe her delicaey into a 
fhile to Gertrude you were already more dear |erime?—Are her meekness and retiring modesty, 
han any one else on earth, I took care, my|indeed, defeets in your eyes? The objection is 
bar boy, to foster and encourage that affee-|a novelty under sueh cireumstances. It is true 
joa; for I knew your nature too well to fear|that others my be more brilliant in conversation, 
ther caprice or fiekleness on your part. Myjmore showy in manner, more eoquettish in dis- 
forts were, however, unnecessary. Her love} position, and, eonsequently, more attractive for 
rT you grew with her growth; she has sat forjan hour; but these are mere drawing-room ac- 
burs at my feet, listening to my speeulations | complishments, which have littłe, indeed, to do 
ts hopes, and mingling her old memories with with home-happiness, and are a most fallacious 
ine. Let our conversations eommenee as they | foundation for married peace. Gertrude has not, 
ight, you were always their closing theme.|I admit, been edueated for the world, but—as I 
hen I hinted at the dangers to whieh you] fondly hoped—for a better and a purer destiny.” 
ere exposed, she stopped me with her tears;! ‘And I trust that she will yet fulfil her fate,” 
dwhen I talked of the blessedness of your|said Frederic with a sigh. ‘There are many 
jturn, she was radiant with delight. 'Trust|far worthier than myself, who will and must 
2, a,woman ean always read a woman’s heart ;| appreciate her many estimable qualifies, and 
hile the task was doubly easy to one who, | whom she may perhaps love: while I repeat 
i myself, felt a twofold interest in the inves-|my conyietion that she feels nothing more than 
sation.” : a sisterly affection for myself; and I confess that 
still Mortimer listened in silenee. I have an utter abhorrence of all marringes of 
I was awure, however,” eontinued his mo-|expedieney.” 
er, resolutely, “ that even the love of such a} Poor Mrs. Mortimer, exhausted by an effort at 
lart as hers would not sufice alone to married opposition so eontrary to her nature, and de- 
ippiness. For your sake, therefore, my dear| pressed by a disappointment for which she had 
ly, as well as for her own, I studied to make |been totally unprepared, could no longer re- 
lr all that was estimable, both in mind and'strain her tears, they fell fast in silence until 
lart, aud richly have I sueeeeded; the beauty |they were remarked by her son; who, instantly 
ther person, faultless as it is, does not exceed | subdued by the sight of a sorrow of which he 
ft of her character. She is portionless, it is|was himself the eause, hastened to entrent her, 
te, but she is your unele’s child, and you do | for his sake, to compose herself, dcelaring that 
1s, happily, require any increase of fortune; lhe was ready to obey her wishes in all things. 
Vile it is certain that you ean nowhere find a| As he uttered thìs assnrance, however, the 
Ve more nchly endowed with personal charms, heart of Frederie sank within him, nnd he felt as 
lintal qualities, or moral virtues.” though a cloud had settled upon the future, 
‘ Ladinit the fact willingly,” said Frederic with | Now, indeed, he beeame aware of the empire 
fale lip, and an uncertain tremor in his voiee +; which Sybil had acquired over his whole being. 
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She never might have consented to rescind her 
resolution, and to become his wife; but he could 
at least have lived on in hope—lived on, as he 
in truth had done for the last few months, 
scarcely caring to ask anything of to-morrow, 
but ch in all the happiness of to.day. 

“It never could be my wish to urge you to 
any act repulsive to your own feclings, my dear 
boy,” said Mrs. Mortimer, as she wiped away 
the large drops which were still coursing each 
other down her checks; “but for many reasons 
I felt it my duty to be frank with you, and even 
to press you upon this subject. Your father’s 
dying entreaty, your cousin’s devoted affection, 
and the perseverance with which I myself 
nourished that girlish love until I felt that it 
had become a principle of her existence, all de- 
termined me to the course I have pursued; but 
compulsion in such a case is, of course, unna- 
tural and impossible. You are free to act as 

ou see fit; only I beseech you to divest your- 
self of the erroneous belief that your own in- 
difference to your cousin 1s returned by her. 
Would that it indeed were so! You have now 
only to express your will, and, should you de- 
sire it, the subject shall never again be named 
between us; and you, at least, shall not be made 
the vietim of a fatal mistake.” 

“I will not disappoint your affection, my be- 
loved mother,” said Frederic, as he rose. “In 
obtaining the hand of a woman like my cousin, 
I ought to feel happy; and when you inform her 
that I will make it my study to deserve her 
affection, she. will perhaps not seruple to admit 
it, since you assure me that such a feeling in- 
deed exists.” And pressing his lips to thẹ fore- 
head of his agitated companion, he hastily 
left the room. 

Mrs. Mortimer no sooner found herself alone 
than she gave free vent to the grief which she 
had hitherto vainly endeavored to suppress. 
She could not conceal from her own heart that 
the concession of her son had been wrung from 
him entirely by his affection for herself; and she 
begun to doubt in how far she would be justified 
in accepting it. She trembled, not only for his 
happiness, but for that of Gertrude; for what 
could be anticipated from an union formed under 
such cireumstanees? Then, however, the vision 
of Sybil rose before her, and she almost shud- 
dered as she thought of the power which this 
showy and mysterious stranger had acquired 
over the mind and feelings of Frederie. 

The more she reflected, the less did she find 
herself able to bring any definite or tangible 
aceusation ngainst her; but nevertheless there 
was a vague and undefined feeling of her un- 
worthiness and craft which would obtrude itself, 
and a thousand petty circumstances flashed upon 
her memory, all tending to strengthen the iim- 
pression; while, as she recurred to the original 
distaste which she had experieneed towards 
Miss Delamere from the very moment of their 
introduction she became almost superstitious in 
her belief that it had been a warning to avoid 
her aequaintanee, and she felt tempted to visit 
upon herself nll the blame of her present trial. 

That her idolized son should beeome the hus- 
band of a heartless mancuvrer was a dread 
so bitter that she could not reflect upon it 
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without the keenest suffering; and that this 
would inevitably be the ease should she reject 
the promise which she had so lately and with so 
much difficulty extorted from him, she felt fatal- 
ly convinced. 

Mrs. Mortimer affected no overstrained and 
narrow-minded bigotry of birth, or pride of ` 
purse ; but she could not calmly brook the idea. 
of seeing her only son married to a woman who: 
found it expedient to conceal her previous his- 
tory, and to live as though the present were all 
in all to her. Frederic owed much to himself 
and still more to the memory of his father, for 
although no aristocrat by descent, his family 
was ennobled by its honor and fair fame, while 
he himself was, as she well knew, ill constructec — 
to bear disgrace, come in what shape it might 
Yet here he was willing, and even eager, to in 
eur a risk upon whose amount he could not eal 
culate, and to entrust alike his respectability, 
and his happiness to a woman whose fair fac 
and brilliant fascinations had undermined hi 
reason and hoodwinked his prudence. 

The anxious mother felt that his peril must b 
overcome at ouce; she reflected also that Frede 
ric was’ incapable of forfeiting his word, an 
that consequently, the more time she suffered t' 
clapse before his marriage with Gertrude, t 
longer she should subject him to a strugg 
which was evidently too painful to be borr- 
calmly; while onee united to his amiable ar: 
adoring cousin, she could not entertain a doul 
that he would soon appreciate her endearir 
and attaching qualities, and repay her affeetic 
with all the energy of his nature. 

Thus reassured, Mrs. Mortimer became grad, 
ally consoled; and, convinced that she was i 
suring at once the happiness of her son and th 
of his cousin, she closed her desk, and procec 
ed to the morning-room, where Gertrude "i 
busily engaged in arranging fresh flowers upor 
stand near the window, in order to communiet 
to her the message of her now declared lover. 

Perhaps the gentle girl intuitively felt tl 
such a tale would have been more fitly told 
Frederic himself. Certain it is that, for all 
ply, she only murmured, as she flung herself i 
passion of tears, into the arms of Mrs, Mortim 
“But, my dear, dear aunt, do you think that, 
really loves me ?” 
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CHAPTER VIM. 


F i 
MeaxwniLe Frederic, dissatisfied with hims, 
and conscious of the unmanly fickleness wla 
he had betrayed, forgot for a brief time ea 
the bitterness of his disappointment in the 
miliation of his self-accusations. Aware ts 
when the subject of his marriage with his co'a 
was first broached by his mother, he haot 
least tacitly consented to the arrangement, 
thus misled her into a belief that it was con t 
ent with his own wishes, he felt that from 1 
moment he should in honor have ceased to Mi- 
sider himself free; and that not evene 
coldness of Gertrude should have induced m 
to treat her with the negleet and avoid ce 
which he had exhibited, until he had ascerte ed 
é 
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‘rom her own lips that his suit was distasteful|and yet he was about to commit the twofold 
‘o her. treachery of offering his hand to a woman whom 
' ‘The reflection came, however, too late; for if} he did not love, and of confessing his repug- 
m had indeed loved him, her heart must have! nance to this union to another whom he felt to 
een too deeply wounded long to retain a pas-| be, in point of fact, her rival. Even his once 
‘ion whieh his whole conduct had tended to, devoted affection for his mother had been weak- 
jiscourage ; while, should his suspicion that he ened by a more engrossing attachment. He no 
lwas indifferent to her prove correct, and that | longer made her hnppiness his first and dearest 
ihe nevertheless determined to become his wife | care; there was but one bright point ia the 
hierely in obedience to the wishes of his parents, horizon of his existence, and all around it had 
his prospect of happiness was even less promis- ‘become dimmed and faint. 

ng. Where the self-love of each party had! And thus he slowly rode away from that 
peen mortified there could be little hope of a home which had ceased to be to him what it 
et intelligence at any period, however re-lonce was; and from the two beings who loved 
note; and Mortimer, although unconseious of him better than aught else on earth, heedless of 
‘he extent of his moral infirmity, was prepared the new wound which this untimely desertion 
o believe that he could never experience a must inflict on both, and intent only upon justi- 
incere attachment for any woman who had fying himself in the eyes of one who had sud- 
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svineed towards hiin the coldness of his cousin. | 
How different had been the whole bearing | 
and manner of Sybil! Bound to him by no ties | 
f either memory or kindred, she had neverthe- | 
ess met his advances towards a friendship, 
vhich now appeared doubly precious, with a 
varmth and frankness which to him were inap- 
wreciable. As the one repelled, so had the other 
‘neouraged him; and on the part of Miss Dela-| 
nere, resolved, as she had declared herself to 
e, never to hazard her happiness.to the keep- | 
ng of another, there was, consequently, a beau- 
iful disinterestedness which proved that she 
| aifled him for himself, without one ulterior 
broject. The reflection crossed his mind at an) 
cnlucky moment; for, as he mentally argued, 
\lthough he had been rash enough to love her, 
ven forewarned by an assurance which should 
ave proved an efficient safeguard against so 
\rofitless a passion, she was guiltless of all that 
ad occurred; and it behoved him to act at 
ince with a sincerity worthy of her own, by 
equainting her, without loss of time, with the 
urport of his recent interview with his mo- 
her; and assuring her that any apparent. 
jhange in his feelings of regard must be attri- 
luted to his compelled position, rather than to | 
‘ny actual diminution in that friendship and | 
ee which would endure to the end of his 
xistence, 
' The human heart is ever ingenious in its so- 
histry ; and thus Mortimer, whose dally yearn- 
hg for the society of Sybil was urging him to 
er presence, evea while writhing under the 
ffects of his past vaccillation, had little ditfi- | 
ulty in convineing himself that he was bound 
2 exonerate his conduct from the danger of | 
alsconception, by immediately pouring forth 
Il the anguish of his spirit before the very 
roman from whom it should have been sacredly 
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pneealed, 

| Full of this one absorbing idea, he forgot that, 
t the most eventful moment of her life, his 
‘etter feelings should have led him to the side of 
‘ertrude; aud that it was to her alone that he 
“as bound to confess his error, and frankly to 
leclare his real sentiments, 

| But the whole nature of Frederic had become 
panged since his acquaintance with Sybil, The 
hdignant blood would have rushed to his brow, 
ad the thirst of vengeance to his heart, had any 
P breathed an insinuation against his honor; 














denly superseded them in his affections. 

Never had the road between the town and 
The Grange appeared so long or so gloomy; for, 
as though haunted by a compunction which he 
could not resist, he traversed it almost at a 
foot’s pace, dreading, nearly as much as he de- 
sired, the coming interview. 

When heat length reached the lodge, the first 
object which met his eyes was Sybil; Sybil, in 
all her beauty, lingering upon a spot whence 
she could command the road by which he must 
arrive, and evidently awaiting his appearance. 
Never had she looked more radiant; a light 
danced in her đeep eyes as she detected his 
presence, a slight flush rose to her cheek, and 
there was an earnest welcome in the gesture 
with which she invited him to alight and join 
her. Jn an instant Frederic sprang to the ground, 
flung the bridle-rein to his groom, and, drawing 
the arm of his fair hostess through his own, 
was hidden with her in the leafy depths of the 
shrubbery. The indisposition of Mrs. Delamere 
was alike forgotten by both; Sybil was full of 
reproaches on his unwonted tardiness, which 
had, as she declared, interfered most disagree- 
ably with her day’s arrangements, in which 
she had very inconsiderately, as it had now 
proved, done him the honor to include him; 
while Mortimer was oppressed by a remem- 
brance of the communication which he was about 
to make, 

It was strange that, with a perfect faith in 
the sincerity of Miss Delamere’s declaration, that 
he could never be to her more than a valued 
friend, he should nevertheless find a difficulty 
in entering upon his task ; but the human mind 
is a complicated machine, over which its owner 
sometimes lacks control; and thus Frederio 
strove to smile at the sallies, and to appear in- 
terested in the sportive rebukes, of his beauti- 
ful companion. 

“ Nevertheless,” continued Miss Delamere, 
when she at length saw fit to conclude her 
smiling reproaches, “the lost time may yet be 
redeemed in this instance—a rare case, you must 
admit, Mr. Mortimer; and one which seldom 
occurs in life, where a past folly can hope no 
better result than a long repentance, —and there 
fore I will inform you, without further delay, 
that mamma—who, par parenthése, is nuch bet- 
ter this morning—has consented to accompany 
me to the Hartwell ruins. How say yout 
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Will you be our escort, or rather, I should have a duty. Ihave been frank with you, Mr. Mor. 
said, our eicerone, for to you they must be old timer, very frank. You will do me the justice 
acquaintance? We are, as you know, mere | to admit that I have never willingly interfered 
novices in the neighborhood, and need a guiding | with the happiness or claims of your cousin. 1 
hand; therefore it will be an act and ottice of jexplained to you without reserve, my feelings 
courteous charity for which we shall individual-}and my determination; nor have I seen any 
ly and collectively, be duly gratefn].” reason to alter or to recant either. That your 
“You are aware that I am only too happy to|absence will create a sensible blank in my every., 
obey your orders, be they what they may,” said | day existence, I avow without hesitation; buf! 
Frederie with unaceustomed gravity. I have neither right nor desire to repine at è 
“Yes, yes, chevalier sans peur et sans re- inevitable a deprivation. We never could have 
proche,” laughed Miss Delamere; “I well know |become more to each other than we have been 
that you are a very model of knightly virtue ; {and I cannot consequently marvel that we mus 
but still I may be permitted to suggest that you/now become less. To a being isolated like my 
might have accepted this challenge with some- self, the possession of congenial companionshij 
‘what less of the ‘woful countenanee.’ Believe!is undoubtedly a great boon; but I advance m 
me, that its result will be even more innoxious| pretensions to retain it when it militates agains 
than that of the windmills.” the higher and dearer claims of another.” 
“Would that I shared the convietion!” said} “Enough,” said Frederic almost fiercely 
Frederie with inereased melaneholy ; “ but, listen |“ Enough! You know your power, Sybil, an. 
to me for one moment, while I tell you that my|you are merciless. I tell you, with a freedor 
appearance here to-day is less a pleasure than ajequal to your own, that no such resolution 
duty; and believe, in your turn that there is} you have formed will ever resist the real in’ 
no discourtesy in such an admission, Youknow|pulse of a true woman-heart; and that, had 
but too well, that for months past my only|possessed the qualities whieh should have wa 
hours of perfeet happiness have been those for| you despite all your pride and all your phil, 
which I have been indebted to your friendship, |sophy, you would have respanded to my affe 
those which I have spent in your soeiety: you|tion, And oh! had it indeed been so,” he ac 
may therefore easily conceive that I must have |ded passionately, as he possessed himself of tl: 
a powerful and a fatal reason for approaching {small and trembling hand that still rested upc 
ou with any other feeling than one of unmiti-|his arm, “I would have braved even my m 
gated delight; and yet such is the fact.” ther’s tears and my cousin’s scorn, to make y« 
An expression almost of alarm passed over|mine. No consideration upon this earth shou 
the speaking features of Sybil, as she compelled} have parted us. But I was not worthy of yo 
herself to ask an explanation of his meaning. |l am the victim of my own frantic self-delusio 
“Miss Delnmere,” said Mortimer, struggling}and must abide my fate. You, at least, a, 
with his emotion, “ you hnve often congratulated |spared the pang of self-reproach ; from the fil, 
me upon my probable union with my cousin, | you spurned and discouraged a passion to whi 
and I have been accustomed to receive yourjyou found no answer in your own breast, a 
congratulations as ealmly as they were offered ;| you have aeted generously and nobly. T 
for I merely regarded the event after the fnshion | fault and folly have been all my own; anc 
that all men regard death, as that which must}must endeavor to expinte them with what eo 
one day happen, but of which the period is at|age I can command, AH that I venture toa 
once distant and indefinite. To day, however, |is, that you will not withdraw your esteem fre 
Tenn do so no longer; for I have been foreibly | one to whom it has become indeed precious, ly 
reminded of my engagement, and urged to fulfiljto whom you have resolutely refused the dear 
it. In short, I am no longer my own master;;privilege of living for your happiness, 1 
but am eatled upon to devote myself to my af-|doom is now senled ; in a few months, probnl 
fianced bride, Do you now understand theja few wecks,—for 1 care not how nor when i 
reason of a gloom so foreign to my nature in/destiny may be accomplished,—I shall beeo, 
your society?” the husband of my cousin—of a womnn W, 
“Scarcely,” replied his companion, with a|however, beautiful and gifted, has never lovl 
forced composure which lent a strange coldness;me, and whom I can never love. To friends 
to her manner: “Miss Mortimer is so very jļonly must ] look, therefore, for that remuantt 
beautiful—so very faultless—that you ean have|hnppiness which will be requisite to render 7 
no exeuse for sueh a ecaprice. But it is the |future existence endurable; and where earl 
privilege of your sex to disappoint all ordinary |seek it so effectutlly as at your hands {” j 
caleulations; and doubtlessly the shadow will! “Iam no changeling in either heart or f 
pass ns speedily as it hns gathered.” ing, Mr. Mortimer,” snid Sybil, slowly and - 
“This from you, Sybil!” said Frederic re-|aflectedly disenguging her hand from his els 
pronehfully. “So long as we continue at the Grange, so 13 
“Js not the inference a friendly one? And) will you be a welcome guest beneath its 14 
are we not—have we not been—friends?” I should have rejoiced to see you with mor! 
“Such was my belief,” muttered Mortimer. [the elected bridegroom in your mood and ne 
“So mueh, at least, you may eoneede with ner, but | suppose thnt ] must aceept you wh 
safety,” snid Sybil somewhat Ei “I your own terms, And now let us pnrt; wesl 
seck not, l have never sought, for more; nor be wise not to discuss this subject more at ley 
do ft comprehend why your approachii g union for it is one which is in some degree painful o 
with Miss Mortimer should degrade what was us both. Your groom is probably awaiting u 
once a pleasure, as you have just confessed, into long ere this, at the house.” 
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“And our expedition to the ruins?” asked 
Frederic with sudden eagerness. 

“ Must be deferred,” 
forehead with her hand. 
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To his impetuous nature there was madnesa 
in the thought; and, shrinking from a renewed 


said Sybil, pressing her | exhibition of his weakness to his mother, and 
“ I do not feel quite! goaded by a host of feelings each more power- 


‘well, and fancy that I have already over-walked | ful than that by which it had been preceded, he 


inyself. We will throw that project, along with 
‘nany others, into the casket of the future.” 
| “Suffer me at least to pay my respects to Mrs, 
Delamere,” persisted Mortimer, who could not 
conceal his mortification at this unexpected dis- 
\nissnl, and who was anxious before his depar- 
bure from The Grange to overeome the sudden, 
4nd to him unnecountable reserve of Sybil. 
| «My mother has not, in all probability, left 
her room,” was the discouraging rejoinder; “and 
‘s still languid from the indisposition of yester- 
day. I will faithfully convey your remem- 
srnnees and good wishes. And here, most op- 
bortunely, is your gallant bay! He is, in truth, 
noble creature: and were I addicted to the 
somewhat paltry vice of envy, I should be per- 
ups inclined to covet the possession of so fine 
an animal. As it is, I congratulate him upon 
mviug fallen into the hand of one who can alike 
ppreeciate and enhance his merits. Do not fail 
.o offer my sincere regards to Mrs. Mortimer 
and her nieee, and give Surrey his head if you 
would reach home in time for luncheon.” 

And with a graceful and calm bow, Miss 
Delnmnere turned away, and disappeared within 
‘he portieo. 





CHAPTER IX, 


_ Tue reflections of Mortimer during his home- 
ward ride were of strangely conflicting nature ; 
‘or, while the extraordinary and sudden coldness 
of Sybil pained his heart, it nevertheless, by a 
‘ingular antithesis, flattered his vanity. There 
vas only one way ef aecounting for eonduet so 
vayward and unexpected ; and he felt satisfied, 
hat even while she rejected his love, she could 
hot endure the idea that he shonld become en- 
yrossed by another. And if this were indeed 
‘rue, what did it prove? Assuredly that Miss 
Delamere had permitted herself unconsciously to 
jeel a deeper interest in him and his affections 
han she npprehended to be possible under the 
areumstances. i 
| The heart of Frederie throbbed proudly as the 
[onviction grew stronger every instant. Ile felt 
hat he was loved, and that he had compelled 
his love which had been so steadfastly refused 
jo hin; loved by a woman of genius and en- 
husiasin, who had instinctively yielded to a 
passion which she had foresworn, against which 
the had struggled, but which had proved too 
nighty for her strength. 

And he had only learnt this truth when it was 
09 Inte: when, for the seeond time, he had pro- 
jaised to fulfil the wishes of his mother, and to 
mmolate his happiness to what he had been 
aught to consider as his duty. The effort had 
‘een sufficiently bitter when it was made, but 
i's must it be now {—now that he was loved 
'y Sybil—that the wildest dream of his ambi- 
ton Was realized, and that all he coveted on 
sarth was within his grasp? 





had resolved, long ere he had reached home, 
to throw himself upon the generosity of Ger- 
trude. 

He was conscious of the humiliation to which 
he must inevitably expose himself by such a 
proceeding; nor was he by any means blinded 
to the fact ofits want of delicacy and eonsidera- 
tion; but still, in the selfishness of his passion, 
he could not forbear a feeling of gratulntion at 
the conviction, that by these means he could not 
fail to recover his freedom, for that the pride otf 
his cousin would necessarily lead her to spurn 
all claim upon a reluetant hand, and to liberate 
him from his engagement on the instant. , 

Perfeetly satisfied in his own mind, despite 
the assurances whieh he had received from his 
mother, that the feelings of Gertrud@ would 
suffer no pain from his secession, and that her 
vanity alone would be wounded; he gave him- 
self no uneasiness as to its ultimate effect upon 
her happiness; but he could not feel so well as- 
sured that Mrs. Mortimer would display equal 
philosophy. He was aware that beneath her 
apparent placidity she possessed quick and 
strong sensibility, coupled with a stern and rigid 
sense of honor; and that the first would be 
painfully excited by his desertion of the being 
whom, next to himself, she loved the best on 
earth ; while a failure in the last, in the person 
of her own son, could not fail to wound her to 
the very soul. 

For an instant the spirit of Mortimer quailed, 
and he almost shrank from exposing her to such 
atrial; but in the next, the form of Sybil rose 
before him—Sybil, who by an effort might now 
become his own; and once more he nerved him- 
self to his ungracious task. 

Gertrude might still be ignorant of his morn- 
ing conferenee with his mother—he forgot that 
he had been absent during two long hours—and 
should this hope be realized, his difficulty as re- 
garded the interview with herself would be 
materially diminished, for he was, at least, guilt- 
less of any attempt to win her affections; and 
she must consequently acquit him of a want of 
consisteney, of which he was innately more 
disposed to feel ashamed, than of the more 
vital fault which he was about wilfully to com- 
mit. 

Thus, careless alike of winning and of retain- 
ing his love, and unconscious that he had him- 
self recently given her a right to consider her- 
self as the arbiter of his destiny, it was not 
impossible that he might even so far work upon 
her sisterly attachment as to constitute her his 
advocate with his justly irritated and offended 
mother—for Frederie had suddenly become di- 
ploma‘ie in his provisions. In short, as he 
reined up his horse at the gate of the avenue, 
he had almost succeeded in bringing himself to 
believe that he had already overcome the ob- 
stacles whieh had seemed so appalling at a first 
glanee; and that happiness and Sybil were to 
be won by a simple wish. i 

He had scarcely alighted, however, ere the ikl- 
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lusion vanished. How easy are the eonquests | 
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sentiment of some eoming trial oppressed her, 


whieh we achieve before we eneounter the ene- | and once more her head sank upon her bosom, 


my! Ilow eloquent the addresses whieh we de- 
liver before we are brought face to face with our 
interlocutor! But, alnas for the promises upon 
which we pride ourselves! How often does the 
valor which had previonsly borne us up, evapo- 
rate before the presence of the adversary, and 
the aspeet of the auditor! 

And so it was with Frederie. He had no 
sooner entered the hall, recognized the door 
which in all probability alone separated him 
from his cousin, than he began to feel that the 
path which he had traced for himself was by no 
means strewn with roses; and it was conse- 
quently, almost with a sensation of relicf that, 
upon entering the breakfast-room, he found it 
oceupied by both his mother and Gertrude, 

The weleome of the former was affectionate 
but somewhat sad; for she felt that his arrival 
had, under the eireumstances, been too long de- 
ferred. She, however, uttered no reproach, 
while the conscious girl beside her, trembling 
with mingled fear and happiness, having greeted 
him with a foreed smile and a burning blush, 
onee more bent her fair face in silenee over her 
work-frame. Suddenly remembering some im- 
portant omission in her household arrangements, 
Mrs. Mortimer hastened to leave the room ere 
any other subject could be broached; and Frede- 
ric, who had not yet overeome his agitation, 
found himself ¢éte-d-téte with his formidable 
consin. 

His first impulse was to walk to the window, 
where he stood for and instant, gazing fixedly 
on the objeets beyond, but utterly unconscious 
in what they consisted; his next, to turn ab- 
ruptly toward his silent eompanion, who still 
leant over her work, as though intent only upon 
its progress. He would have eompensated the 
ehanee of escape with half his fortune, but it 
was too late; and finally, by a desperate effort, 
he flung himself into a chair which ehanced to 
stand nenr her, and grasped the delicate hand 
that rested on the tapestry. 

“ Gertrude,” he said, in an aceent which she 
eould seareely reeognise as that of her ealm and 
indifferent cousin, and which, for an instant, she 
almost believed to be agitated hy anxious affee- 
tion; “ you have much with which to reproach 
me. I feel that I must have disappointed most 
eruelly the anticipations of your fond and sister- 
ly regard; but I trust to your generosity, to your 
forgiveness, Perhaps we have not understood 
each other. We parted as those ever part who 
have been dear to cach other, while we met 
again almost as strangers. It is possible that I 
mny have forgotten the changes which time 
never fails to produce on the feelings of a child 
who has expanded into a fair and beautiful wo- 
man; while, on your part, you may have omitted 
to make a due allowance for the influenee which 
circumstanees—whieh events—which, in short 
—But I will not dwell upon the past; only per- 
mit me to hope that we may, at last, although, 
perhaps, still in an imperfect manner, understand 
each other.” 

Gertrude raised her large blue eyes to his in 
inquiring wonder, but she could not articulate a 


syllable. Her heart throbbed painfully; a pre- 





“You have been informed, my dear cousin,” 
continued Frederie hurriedly, for he had passed | 
the Rubicon, and now only songht to terminate 
the interview as speedily as possible, “that, ir 
his last hours, my father expressed a wish tha! 
we should one day be more closely united, while 
such was also my own most ardent hope when ” 
returned tu a home so painfully berenved. Tha 
was, however, as you well know, no moment i 
whieh to enter upon such a subject, and, perhaps 
the eireumstance ~as fortunate for both of us! 
We had been too lung strangers. We were our 
selves uneonseious of the ehanges to which w. 
had been subjected, nor had much time elapse 
ere I felt the fact; but believe me, my swee! 
eousin, that I no sooner found myself an alic 
from your heart, than I taeitly withdrew m 
claim.” 7 

Gertrude gasped for breath; but even over! 
powered as she was by this singular addres: 
coming so immediately at the elose of the eon! 
munication made only that morning by her aun 
her innate sense of dignity prompted her at one 
to reply— 

“You are free, Mr. Mortimer. On my side,! 
advance no claim upon your affections. Yel 
are the son of my benefactors—your will is m’ 
duty. Spare both yourself and me a discussie 
which must pain us both.” t 

“ You misconeeive me, Gertrude,” eagerly r! 
sponded Mortimer, who, anxious to exonera! 
his own eonduet, was blind to the intuitive d' 
licaey of her motive, and, for the moment, ev’ 
misunderstood himself. “If I could, for am 
ment, have flattered myself that I had ereat: 
an interest in your bosom beyond that of mej 
relationship and habit, I should have acted ve 
differently; but you have been eonsiste 
throughout. We have lived under the sat 
roof, without one sympathy in common, I ha 
done homage to your admirable qualities 


| mind and heart; I have felt, and ever shall fe 


deeply grateful for your devoted and filial aff! 
tion towards my admirable mother; I aekno’ 
ledge all the obligation which we owe yon, | 
I base no presumptuous hope upon feelil 
which have borne no referenee to myself” 
“Frederic,” said Miss Mortimer, who insti, 
tively felt the real tendeney of his expressio 
and whose honest pride supplied her with td 
porary strength, “there needs no exonerat 
where there has been no wilful fault. We : 
not constituted for each other; and forgive 1, 
my dear eousin, if I venture to entreat that 3! 
will, at least, spare yourself. You have ml I 
ed the concession of this morning, and I thr, 
you—I have need to thank you (for that fil 
aequiescenee, wrung from a reluetant hei), 
might have involved us in one common mise); 
that you are frank enough—feeling that y° 
affeetion for a beloved mother had led you 1? 
a fatal error—to confess your mistake at on; 
and to confide in my friendship to restore p 
to happiness, Be happy, Frederic, be happ 
gasped the soul-stricken girl. “Do not let ® 
thought of me eloud the horizon of your ¢* 
tence. I know all that you eould tell mil 
have known, I have seen it long. My sist 
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regard has been too sincere to look blindly upon 
the attachment by which you are absorbed. 
You owe me no explanation, no excuse, Per- 
| haps I could have wished that you had spared 
me the trial of to-day, but it is now over, and, 
henceforth, I entreat you to think of me only as 
a devoted friend.” 

“Gertrude, what can you mean?” 

“Would you urge me to be more explicit? 
Surely it is unnecessary. My path is plain. I 

owe all to you and your parents, Suffer me to 
ay back the debt. You did not understand the 
pert that you have wrung; and the fault has 
erhaps been my own. Let me but see you 
N and I care not for myself.” 

“Happy!” echocd Mortimer; “can I be hap- 
py otherwise than by the happiness of those 
about me? You are ineomprehensible. From 
the first moment of our meeting, you have 
shunned and avoided me. I come to you in all 
frankness to explain—it may be to atone—” 

“| require no atonement,” said the heroic 
girl, as she swept back the rich clusters of her 
hair, and met his gaze unshrinkingly. “ Do not 
waste an instant upon me. My aunt must be 
reconciled to your change of purpose. Confide 
in my regard. I have been weak, very weak; | 
should have known by experience, that a sincere 
affection cannot lightly be rooted out, and I 
should have felt that it will admit no substitute. 
Frederic, you love Miss Delamere, and I covet no 
reluctant heart. Forget that Gertrude Mortimer 
‘exists, or remember her only as the baby-play- 
mate who amused your boyhood; but never 
cease to remember that, in your orphan cousin, 
you have a friend whose every energy will be 
exerted to spare you one pang, to deliver you 
from one suffering. Only be just alike to your- 
self and to me. Only confess that you have 
am the sole obstacle to your happiness, and, 
then, believe that the obstacle is at once and 
forever at an end, Shall it not be so?” she ask- 
ed, as she extended her hand with a smile so 

ghastly that all the anguish of a bursting heart 
Appeared to have settled upon her livid lip. 
| Will you noù do me the justice to confide m 
my affection, and to rely upon my truth ?” 
“Gertrude, I do not know you!” murmured 


Frederic, appalled by the change which had | 


passed over her faultless features; “Can you 
indeed feel—and for me?” 

No words would suffice to convey the ex- 
pression of mingled tenderness and reproach 
Which for a brief instant lighted up the tearful 
De of the orphan; but in the next moment 

ey were again averted, and their long lashes 
ell like a veil npon her pallid cheeks.” 
| “Gertrude!” gasped Frederic, as he started 
tom his chair, nnd turned away; “you have 
peen very cruel.” 

For a short time no sound was audible save 
¡he hurried tread of Mortimer, as he paced ra- 
pa to and fro the apartment; but at length 
le paused once more beside the work-framc. 

, “I was prepared to love you,” he whispered 
joarsely ; “I did love you; but you repelled me. 
ly mother had vaunted your tenderness, your 
gniability, your devotion, and I yearned to pos- 
ess mysclf of your affections. But how did 
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you meet me, Gertrude? How? I cannot live 
without the love of those about me: not the 
mere commonplace of habit, whose attachment 
is shared alike by all that surrounds it; but dee 
and exclusive love—that love ‘even unto death,’ 
which fills the heart to overflowing, and can be 
poured only upon one object; I yearned for it— 
anted for it—I sought it at your hands; silently 
it is true, but earnestly; and it was refused . 
me. I looked further;—I may deceive myself 
—but I at least believed that I had found it—I 
believe so still, You now possess my secret, 
Gertrude. My whole being is absorbed in the 
passion to which I have delivered myself up. 
My very existence depends upon its success. I 
am no longer master of my own feelings. If I 
have indeed wronged your timid nature—” 

“ Enongh—enough,” murmured Miss Morti- 
mer almost inaudibly ; “ We are friends, Frede- 
rie—Do you now understand me? Friends— 
We must never again speak upon this subject. 
How can I now serve you? | am ready.” 

The low sigh of her listener was his first re- 
sponse. He felt all the cruelty of the step that 
he had taken when it was too late te remedy the 
evil. His mother had judged correctly—Ger- 
trude loved him; but what was such a love to 
him now? His whole heart and hope were 
bound up in Sybil. He knew not, he could not 
know, a second affection. It was too late to 
shrink before the dread of giving pain to an- 
other; his existenee was on the die; and his 
path, though it might be diffieult, was plain. 

I am aware that my hero will disappoint more 
than one of my readers; I early vaunted both 
his mental and moral qualitics; I drew a glow- 
ing picture alike of his heart and head; and 
yet I have suffered him to fail under his first 
trial. I have, however, no apology to make—I 


bestowed your affections elsewhere, and that Ijam simply relating a tale of every-day life, in 


which all the actors are human; and did I ven- 
ture to paint a perfect mortal, I should but cari- 
cature my fellow-beings. 

It is possible that Frederic might have. sne- 
cessfully withstood every other weakness, every 
other snare, laid for him by his own passions 
and prejudices; but in Sybil he had unfortu- 
nately encountered the arbitress of his destiny, 
| He believed that she loved him passionately, 
because unwillingly; and that belief fostered 
his peculiar failing. 

Nevertheless he was still the warm-hearted, 
affectionate, and generous being whom I form- 
erly depicted—as upright as honorable, and as 
right-minded as ever; but he had learned to 
view most things through a species of moral 
prism, which distributed its tints according to 
his own morbid feelings. His passion for Sybil 
had colored all his thoughts; and, in short, he 
was as he himself expressed it, no longer master of 
his ownimpulses. His affection for Gertrude still 
continued, but its nature was changed; she was 
to him as a dear sister, but no more ; her unob- 
trusive beauty and quiet virtues, when compar- 
ed with the dazzling loveliness and captivating 
qualities of Miss Delamere, sank into shade, and 
were almost negatived; he respected her cha- 
racter, he felt her worth, but his heart refused 
to ratify the decision of his reason. A 

Weak, but still worthy, he was conscious of 
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all the faultiness of his indeeision, and pained 
by the suffering which it. had indueed, although 
ineapable of sacrifieing his own dream of happi- 
ness in order to mitigate its cffects; and it was 
consequently, with deep feeling that he again 


took the hand of his consin, as he said,— 


“T aceept the friendship so frankly offered, 
Gertrude; and in return ] tender you the fond- 
I know all your 
worth; perhaps I only appreciate its full value 
too late; but of this it is vain to speak. I throw 
No one has 
more intfuenee over my mother than vourself; 
I fear that 
what you have to tell, and to defend, will 
wound her deeply; but she loves me, and will 
May 
the day arrive in which I am enabled to repay 
Believe me, I shall know how 
to be eloquent, when your happiness is to re- 


est affeetion of a brother. 


myself upon your kindly offices. 


excrt that influenee in my behalf. 


forgive all, if you beeome my advoeate. 
your goodness ! 


ward my exertions,” 


The pale cheek of Gertrude flushed for an in- 
She could offer no reply to such an as- 
surance, feeling as she did that for her, henee- 
forward the word happiness would be a mere 
empty sound. She simply clasped the hand of 
her cousin in her own, and ratified by a look 


stant. 


the promise she had already made. 


She liad scareely done this when Mrs, Morti- 
mer re-entered the apartment; a happy smile 
was upon her lips, and words of self-gratulation 
were ready to burst forth; for she believed 
that her absenee had enabled Frederie to eom- 

ensate to his cousin for al] her past sufferings ; 
ut the hight faded from her eye, and the con- 
gratulations died upon her tongue as she ap- 
it was at once evident that 


pea them: 
oth would be ill-timed; a eonviction which 


was strengthened by the fact, that as she had 
appeared, her son hastily seized his hat, and 


burried from the room, 

“Gertrude!” she exelaimed anxiously; “ What 
is the meaning of this? 
Frederie has again deecived me ?” 

But Gertrude’s strength was now exhausted ; 


and she could only bury her faee upon her 
tapestry-frame, and give free vent to the bitter 


tears of humiliation and blighted hope. 

For an instant Mrs. Mortimer stood aghast; 
she could not mistake the nature of the emotion 
upon which she looked. 


affeetionate tenderness towards herself to ehal- 
lenge her ready sympathy. She saw at once 
that the cold drops which trickled through the 
slender fingers were wrung from the heart’s sor- 
row; nnd forgetting for an instant all the de- 
voted love which she bore towards her son, she 
attempted nt once to console her nicee, and to 
relieve her own fechngs, by giving loose to the 
indignant anger which his vacillating conduet 
had awaken d in her generous spirit. 

Only for a moment, however, did the noble 
girl suffer the outbreak of her irritntion to have 
way. Rousing herself by a powerful effort, she 
lifted her pale faee froin its resting-place, and 
dashing awny the tears which still crowded into 
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Can it be possible that 


It was evident that 
this was no outpouring of an oppressive happi- 
ness, which sought to relieve itself in a passion- 
ate burst of feeling; there was no stmggling 
emile to reveal the Intent joy; no effusion of 









































her dim eyes, she hastened to deelare that tł 
blame of all that had occurred rested solely wit 
herself; tbat her own vanity, her own wea 
ness, had alone led to this distressing scene 
that her cousin had deceived himself in belie 
ing for a time that he could love her, and hr 
frankly and truthfully deelared his error befo 
it had beeome a souree of misery to both pa 
ties; that she had seen the folly and madn 
of her pretensions; and that, henceforward, sl 
should regard him only as a brother, 
Mrs. Mortimer listened in grief and admir 
tion; but she was not to be misled. Throug 
out her whole life Gertrude had been to her 
an affectionate and confiding child, and & 
knew every impulse, and every emotion of j 
young pure heart which was now bleeding Wi 
fore her. She felt that the vietim had be 
bound by her own hands to the horns of t 
altar; and although the soft voice murmu 
“Peace! peace!” there was no peace in t 
stricken spirit of the anxious mother, | 
“7 see it all!’” she exclaimed, in a hard, cc 
tone, utterly unhke the usual softness of F 
affectionate aecents: ‘ But Frederie deeeiy 
himself, as he has deceived me, if he hopes ey, 
to obtain my consent to such a measure, ` 
you, my ehild, I ean say nothing which wot 
express my admiration of your generous a 
self-snerificing conduet; but it shall not avı 
He has acted unworthily in an unworthy ea 
Ile has wounded me to the heart; smitten 
in my best affections; taught me to blush | 
the son who was at onee my pride, and the hq 
of my old age. And for whom? For an adv 
turer, surrounded by mystery, and probably T 
disgrace; a woman haeknied in the worlt 
ways, from whom he should have shrunk wi 
the intuitive loathing of an honest heart; fal 
fiend who has brought dissension and sorr 
into the bosom of his family. You pleadı 
vain, Gertrude. Ie may be insensible to y 
affection, blind to your merits, incapable o 
preciating your virtue; but he shall nee 
disgrace the memory of his father, by beste 
in his name upon one who is unworthy? 
bear it.” 
“IJe loves her, my dear aunt.” 
An expression of cold eontempt settled wa 
the fine features of Mrs. Mortimer, 
“He has avowed to me,” resolutely purs 1 
Gertrude amid her sohs; “that his happirs 
depends upon Miss Delamere, Reflect upon w 
acknowledgment, I bescech of you. His Ie 
piness—the happiness of your beloved and cy 
son, And can you wonder that it shoulda 
so? Remember her beauty, her wit, her n“ 
vellous acqnirements; and confess that few) 
deed would be able to resist them. Forget 4 
and all that yon had devised when thinlg 
only of my weak attachment: Frederic 1@ 
longer a mere youth to be thralled by the fee 
of habit; he has looked into his own heart, d 
felt. the inetlcieney of such a tie, Confess, § 
my dear aunt, that 1 am nothing beside so # 
liant a being as Sybil; | have long felt L 
truth, and it is one to whieh you cannot reing 
insensible. Let usa forget the past; your a¢ 
tions and my gratitude will alike enable u 
do this—in time.” 
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‘I will hear no more,” said Mrs. Mortimer,'and at first he persuaded himself that there 
mhe rose from her seat “The dream of my could be no doubt of her affection ; but grad- 
lilis over; but I have still the authority which ally he became less convinced of the fact. She 
nure has given to the parent over the child. was so beautiful, so full of mind and intelleet— 
Fderie must choose between his mother and 'at onec so fascinating and so accomplished, that 
h mistress. Of your hnnd he has censed to be it appeared presumptuous to believe that such 
wthy; but should he bestow his own upon a being could pass through the world’s paths, aa 
tl maneuvring woman by whom he is now/she had evidently done, calm and unfettered, 
amiralled, he ceases to be my son.” merely to suffer herself at last to be won by the 

Oh, in merey revoke that cruel sentence tiie of so obseure an individual as himself. She 
mdear, dear aunt!” gasped out the aeu perhaps acted strangely and inconsistently 
gi, flinging herself upon her knees, and im-|at their last mceting, but who should say what 

ding the retreat of the excited mother. dormant memories the announcement of his ap- 
“hink of the hours of affection, of anxiety, | proaching marriage might have awakened? She 
ofoy which you have passed together—think | had confessed to a former attachment ; and was 
he his father loved him—have pity upon me lit not possible that the intelligence which he so 


w) love him still!” 
irs. Mortimer bent over the trembling sup- 
plat at her feet, and ressed her pale lips to 
thstill paler forehead which was upraised to 
mt them, but she did not swerve from her 
relution. She felt that she had been made 
thiool and dupe of Mrs. Delamere; that she 
ha been deceived by Frederic; and that she 
wi the architect of her niece’s misery. Her 
hejt was wrung, and her pride was wounded. 
Shihad been so long accustomed to regard her 
sons a being superior to his fellow men, that 
shiconld not brook this sudden dispersion of 
allier cherished illusions; and it was with a 
fi step and a tearless eye that she at length, 
sujorted by her indignation, and strengthened 
bye spectacle of Gertrnde’s wretchedness and 
hefsm, passed into the library, and desired a 
setint to request the immediate presence of 
Mortimer, 

le simmons was, however, fruitless, for 
Fricric had already left the house. 


| 
| 


q quitting his cousin, the first impulse of 
Moimer had simply been to absent himself 
for! time from home, until the influence of 
Gel-ude had enabled her to reconcile his mo- 
theto his change of purpose. Ill at case, and 
mus, despite the evidence of his senses, to be- 
lieythat the attachment of his cousin, of which 
ihe fuld no longer entertain a doubt, was the 
me}idle caprice of a young girl, who had for 
theirst time been brought into contact with 
mm pner fon of the opposite sex, he, however, 


CHAPTER X. 


a oner found himself once more alone, than 
via hou 


ghts reverted to Sybil. Sybil would 
noth re 


adily have transferred her elaim to ano- 
Wethad his hand been pledged to her; but 
Byl} knew how to love and to love deeply. 

ehvery word and look betrayed her. Had 
@he'ot been all enthusiasm and frankness so 
loons she believed him to be free ? And had 
spot coldness and reserve succeeded to 





the owledge of his betrothment? True, she 

hadhid, and repeated on many occasions, that 

‘“elvould never marry; but had he not as 
-oftelsmiled at a declaration in which he laced 
no fth}? And was he not now justified in this 

nernlity 
UW nentally reviewed all their late interviews 


>I 


abruptly imparted to her had struck some hid- 
den chord whieh had for a time ceased to vibrate 
in her heart; and that thus her change of mood 
and manner might in no way bear upon her 
feeling for himself? 

The suspicion was torture, and the cold drops 
stood upon the brow of Frederic as it became 
stronger every instant. Should this indeed be 
so, idly had he wounded the affection and pride 
of his mother, vainly had he tortured the sensi- 
bility of his cousin, cruclly bad he deceived him- 
self. 

Any conviction, however bitter, was prefer- 
able to such an uncertainty, and in five minutes 
more, Frederic was galloping recklessly towards 
The Grange, 

Great was his astonishment and dismay on 
perceiving that the hall was encumbered with 
trunks and packages, which a couple of servants 
were engaged in cording and heaping one upon 
the other; and still more utter was his despair, 
when he learnt that almost immediately after 
his departure, Miss Delamere had desired that 
the travelling carriage might be in readiness 
early on the following morning, to convey her 
mother and herself to the coast, where they 
were to embark for the continent. 

The brain of Mortimer whirled, and his pulses 
throbbed with emotion. What eould this mean? 
It was evident that the project was a sudden 
one, since no leave-taking had been contemplat- 
ed. Could anything have happened in which 
the happiness or safety of Sybil was involved? 
Was he to lose her just as he had discovered 
that she had become necessary to his existence? 
Shonld she not, in such a ease have at onee ap- 
pealed to him, for support and assistance? And 
yet how could she throw herself upon the pro- 
tection of a man who had just declared to her 
that he was to beeome the husband of another? 
Mortimer was bewildered by rapidly conflicting 
feelings, and at length, searcely conscious of the 
indiscretion of his conduct, he inquired of one 
of the busy servants the cause of Mrs. Delamere’s 
sudden departure, 

“I cannot say, Sir,” was the unsatisfactory 
reply; “but I don’t think it’s a pleasure party, 
any way, for my young mistress looked dull 
enough, when she gave me her orders, and 
seemed as if she’d much ado to keep her tears 
down.” 

Sybil was unhappy, then! And once more 
Frederic began to connect this sndden grief with 
his communication of the morning, and to feel 
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convineed that the intention of this abrupt jour- 
ney was to avoid himself, and if this, indeed, 
were so, they might never meet again. Such 
an apprehension was too painful to be borne; 
aud, without further hesitation, he traversed the 
hall and entered the morning room, resolved to 
learn the truth from the Nps of Sybil herself. 

Great, consequently, was his disappointment, 
when he found it occupied only by Mrs. Dela- 
merc, who sat in the accustomed chair, in the 
accustomed attitude, listlessly looking upon the 
open pages of a volume from which it was evi- 
dent that she did not imbibe n single idea; and 
this languid and impassible object, jarring as it 
did upon the exeited nerves of Mortimer, was ill 
calculated to enlm his agitation. 

“Inal is that you, Mr. Mortimer?” yawned 
the lady, depositing the book npon a table near 
her; “1 am glad you are come. Sybil is busy 
in her own room. We leave this to-morrow 
morning early.” 

“Shall you be absent long?” asked Ficderie, 
with n cold thrill at his heart. 

“J don’t know; Sybil scttled it alı I hate 
travelling, but she said we must go;” and she 
turned uneasily among her cushions. 

“You have received no unpleasant news, I 
trust?” 

“No, I believe not; but Sybil knows. best. It 
is her own arrangement; I suppose she is tired 
of The Grange.” 

Tired of The Grange! Miss Delamere tired 
of The Grange! How bitter was the inference! 
But the very excess of his mortification gave 
Frederic courage to pursue his inquires, 

“You are not about to take a very long jour- 
ney, I hope?” 

“I really can’t say; I faney Sybil has not 
quite made up her mind, for when I asked the 
same question, she merely said, ‘ Anywhere ; she 


did not care where we went, if we got away | 
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from this neighborhood for a time. 

And as Mrs. Delamere closed her eyes with an 
expression of fatigue after so unnsually lengthy 
a speech, the blood rushed to the brow of her 
auditor, and a proud sinile rose instinctively to 
his lip. 

All was clear; Sybil loved him, and feared to 
remain where she must so soon encounter him 
as the husband of Gertrude, The post arrived 
at Westrum before noon, and consequently it 
was certain that no intelligence of importance 
could have renched The Grange through that 
medium since he had left it in the morning. On 
his arrival, he had been received with smiles, 
and greeted with the tidings of a projected party 
of pleasure; it was only nfter he had told his 
tale that the brow of Sybil had grown dark, and 
= tone cold. And now she sought to avoid 

im. 

Frederic was no coxeomb, but the inferenee 
was too palpable to be mistaken. This fatal de- 
parture might be prevented—must be prevent- 
ed; for was he not now free to pour out all his 
spirit before the idol of his heart? Gertrude 
had relinquished her claim to his hand, and was 
even now reconciling his mother to the transfer 
of his affections; that mother loved him, and 


would never perseveringly oppose his happi-!1Icss lovei” wns the impassioned reri 
nass—and Sybil! Sybil, by the very excess of] have struggled in vain to ubey you—* 
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her delicacy, by the very terror of betraying 
secret, had convinced hm that her affec 
were his own. The moment of inaction 
consequently past. Ile had merely sought 
love of Sybil tacitly ; it now remained for. 
to ask it. 

Ile turned onee more to Mrs. Delamere: i 

“ And Sybil—Miss Delamere—Where is sl 

His companion had recourse to her other it 
tle, for this pertinacity overpowered her. y 
was so little aeenstomed to do the honors o 4 
conversation, that she sank under the pren 
tax upon her energies, and it was almosthp 
tishly that she replied; “ I really don’t knc= 
I believe in her room. You can ring the |] 
and inquire of her maid.” 

Frederic hastened to obey, and the ser'ni 
who answered the summons returned acm. 
panied by the Abigail, who, with a complot 
heightened by the hurry of her arrangen/{a 
informed the anxious visitor that her mis 
had a short time previously walked ints he 
grounds. I 

With a hasty bow, Mortimer left the wm, 
nnd started in pursuit of the fair wand; 
but he traversed the conservatories, and ened 
every temple and grotto in vain,—Miss Ha 
mere was no where to be seen. At lengt ak 
most in despair of finding her, and half ter'ted 
to believe that he had been misled, he plied 
into a small dense thicket, which skirte 
property, and ere long he discovered 
sented under the shadow of an ilex, wit! 
head pillowed on her hand, and her face er! 
hidden by the dark and luxuriant masses -l 
hair, which had eseaped from the comlj 
habitually confined it and now fell abother 
shonlders to the ground. 

For a moment he stood motionless—fil in 
admiration and astonishment. It was thilirst 
ocension upon which he had seen the bulla 
Sybil in tears; and now he detected theimg 
drops slowly trickling through her fiers 
The eareless abandon of her attitude, a 
secluded spot which she had chosen in orr t 
conceal her grief from other eyes, also lds 
tale of deep and bitter suffering ; and hi ean 
beat quieker ns the eonviction grew up AW 
that he should soon be privileged to dryhom 
tears, and to turn that grief to gladnes: 3® 
still he lingered. He could imagine thi aul 
less face now so effectually concealed: 
the graceful figure, touched here and th? 
the straggling sun-rays, which flickered 1m 
the leaves nbove her hend, was so beaut 18 
its unconscious harmony of attitude, ha s 
only by an effort he could resolve uportea® 
ing so bright a spell. E 

Ilis step was noiseless upon the moss roni 
turf, and thus he reached her side be ie pe 
was aware of his approach ; nor even tji A 
she stir eye or limb until Mortimer, cnt) 
bending over her, whispered her name. 

“ You here!” she exelaimed, as she Hin 
from the earth, and dashed nway the pi 
from her long lashes. “ What can Mr. y ; 
come here to seek?” } 

“Your love, Sybil—your coveted ar] 
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wself with your friendship—to immolate the 
Ippiness of my whole life to a distasteful and 
doreed duty: 1 eannot do it, Sybil,—I had 
derrated my powers of endurance. You must 
len to me, and love me, or my existence will 
jaceforth be a blank. You are about to leave 
Igland, but that step, extreme and cruel as it 
i shall avail you nothing; I will follow you to 
t» end of the earth; I will be proof alike 
dunst yonr coldness and your disdain. Till I 
nt you I was at peace; what I am now is 
yar own work, and you must abide the result 
cyour fuseinations, Sybil, my precious Sybil, 
sll I sue in vain?” 

\s the last words eseaped his lips, the knee of 
\rtimer bent before Miss Delamere, and her 
id was clasped in his. He saw not the proud 
al triumphant gleam which for an instant 
psed over her features, for before he again 
ried his eyes to her face, all was once more 
en and cold, and passionless. 

Why are you silent, Sybil?” he pursued 
wh increasing emotion. ‘One word—I ask 
bj for one—to be the most happy or the most 
merable of men,—and you will deny it to 
ni” 

, What ean I say?” asked Miss Delamere in 
abw murmur, but still without withdrawing 
b| hand. “I know you only as the betrothed 
ojyour eousin. From the first hour of our 
awuaintance I was aware of your engagement. 
Iive ever looked upon you as one no longer 
fr; to act, or even to feel, beyond a eertain 
wl-defined boundary. How then, could I love 
yi, or seek your love?! I am no idle girl who 
e a suitor in every elvil stranger, and an 
a*wal upon every eourtly lip. My affeetions 


lihot so near the surface that they may be. 


yng or sported with by every toueh of aeci- 
dit or vanity ;—and I have told you more 
tlh once my steadfast purpose to resist all 
bhdishments which might tend to peril my 
liirty of thought and affection,” 

(I have no faith in sueh resolves,” said Fred- 
eu doggedly, as he rose unbidden from her 
el 

Were we two temper-ehafed children,” ob- 
seed Miss Delamere, lifting her large lumin- 
Peyas to his with a smile so beautiful that it 
mat have maddened an anchorite; “I might 
reirt by telling you that I placed as little de- 
ee enc upon the vacillating affeetion which 

£ hovered for months between two different 
olcts, and was at length only deeided by im- 
pie. Nay, now you are angry,” she eon- 
ned with another beaming look; “I had no 
inhtion to offend yon, noras a rational and 
Prig woman, shall I reply to you in sueh 
teis. No, Mr, Mortimer, fer it behooves us 
be, at such a moment as this, to be just to 
ouelves and to each other. It is my departure 
fra. The Grange which has hurried you into 
thitrange, and forgive me if I add, unwarrant- 

ab, step which you are now taking. Your 
ha} is not your own, for it has been promised ; 
v ev p heart is no longer in your gift, for it 
is pdged; and Iam not one Ñkely to dispute 
v Ai It is true that I am about to leave Eng- 
a lanj It was my intention to have written my 
(f fanzell to your family this evening ; the cour- 
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tesy which I have received from your mother 
and yourself demanded this eonsideration, after 
which, all would have been at an end between 
us. A year ago the existenee of the one was 
utterly unknown to the other,—a year hence it 
would have been to each simply a passing and 
a pleasant nemory; why do you seek to render 
it otherwise ?” 

“Sybil,” said Frederic, as his whole frame 
shook with emotion ; “ you ean no longer deceive 
ine with mere words. It is not your heart that 
speaks. I will not, I dare not believe that you 
are a vain and passionate coquette, who has 
wiled away a few heavy hours in ensuring my 
misery—and this I must believe, or be assured 
that I have ceased to be indifferent to your 

eace.” 

“You are bold, sir,” said Sybil haughtily, as 
she raised her tall figure to its full height, and 
prepared to turn away. 

“I am bold,” aequieseed her companion, elasp- 
ing her arm in order to intereept her retreat; 
“Tl am bold, Sybil, for Iam desperate. Only a - 
few hours back, eonseious that L eould not live 
without your affection, I threw myself upon the 
generosity of my cousin, and she liberated me 
from my engagement.” 

“ Impossible!” exelaimed Miss Delamere ener- 
getically ; “Gertrude Mortimer may be cold and 
self-centered, but she was seeure of your hand, 
and it is not possible that she could renounee 
her right.” 

Once more the brow of Frederic eleared, and 
his eye gleamed with delight! “I thank you for 
the doubt,” he said tenderly; “it tells me all I 
sought to know. And you will love me, Sybil, 
will you not? For I swear to you that I am 
eas 

“ And your mother?” murmured his listener. 

“Gertrude has undertaken to eonvinee her 
that she had mistaken us both, and to prepare 
her to receive another and a dearer daughter.” 

“ And yet this must not be,” said Miss Dela- 
mere, as suddenly pereeiving the disarray of her 
magnificent hair, she stooped and raised the 
comb which lay at her feet, and twisted the 
scattered tresses into a luxuriant knot on the 
summit of her small and graceful head; “Sueh 
a proceeding would be neither delieate nor ge 
nerous. Even supposing that I had been weak 
enough to suffer my feelings to overcome not 
only my reason, but also a resolution formed 
years ago, I eould not eonsent to build wp my 
happiness upon the misery of another; or forget 
that the preferenee which would enable me to 
do so, eould only have originated in a transitory 
fancy, too soon to be dispelled. The eontest 
between Gertrude Mortimer and myself would 
be alike idle and unnatural. She is yet upon 
the very threshold of womanhood; her heart is 
an uninseribed tablet, save where your name 
has been written; she is beautiful; and, like the 
sensitive plant, retires before a touch. She has 
never trod the stony paths of the world, and 
been galled by their roughness; she is very wo- 
man in all that is womanly; needing care, and 
affeetion, and apt pars Remember, too, that it 
is to you that she has looked for these from her 
childhood; and that she has a right to claim 
them as the inheritance of your father’s affec- 
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tion; and then, having reflected upon all this, 
reverse the picture, Frederic, and look on me”— 

For a moment she paused, as if for some dis- 
celaimer from her companion, but he continued 
resolutely silent. For the first time Sybil had 
addressed him by his Christian name; and his 
triumph at discovering how rapidly and invol- 
untarily she was betraying the state of her own 
heart, made him fear to trust himself with a 
word, leat he should afford her an opportunity 
of resuming her self-possession. 

“I am not about to provoke an idle and ill- 
timed compliment,” she pursued with a stifled 
sigh; ‘“f seldom speak of myself; and when I 
ani compelled to do so, heartily despise the flat- 
tery which mortifies me by the conviction of my 
own egotism. Jam aware that nature has not 
been a niggard to me: I have been told the con- 
trary too often to affect a childish ignorance of 
my personal advantages. But more than these 
are required to ensure domestic happiness. The 
flower that blossoms in a day too frequently 
fades on the morrow. Do you understand the 
metaphor? You have known your cousin from 
her birth—I am the mere acquaintance of a few 
brief months.” 

“They have comprised all of my existence 
whieh I care to remember,” broke in Frederic 
impetuously. 

Miss Delamere thanked him by a look—and 
such a Jook! 

“Every action, almost every thought, of your 
cousin, has been revealed to you. Of me you 
know nothing, save that I exist, and stand be- 
side you.” 

“J ask nothing from the past—all from the 
future.” 

“ With me the timidity of girlhood has given 
place to a decision of charneter which the world 
loves to criticise, although it is its own work. I 
have my own principles, my own prejudices, my 
own peculiarities; and, worse than all, I need no 
guidance, no support; I can choose my own path, 
and follow it.” 

“Only let us tread it together,” whispered 
Frederic, as he pressed his lips to the hand that 
rested on his arm. 

“ You are incorrigible,” murmured Sybil, in a 
tone which betrayed her innate gratification ; 
“but you must, nevertheless, listen to reason.” 

“I wil listen to anything from your lips.” 

“ But, having so done, you will not have done 
all: you must act as well as hearken. Mrs. 
Mortimer will never consent to receive me as her 
daughter. Where you feel, she will reflect. You 
know what have been her plans; and she is no 
longer young. In our early years we content 
ourselves with flowers, when we find that we 
cannot, as we begin by hoping to do, grasp the 
stars; but maturity and age are more tenacious 
of their projects; their aspirations are more 
rational and practicable; k accordingly, they 
abandon them with less carelessness. I cannot 
condescend to be merely received on sufferance 
in any family.” 

“Sybil, dear Sybil, your delioacy is morbid; 
ts misplaced. My mother already admires and 
esteems you; and she will no sooner become 
sonvinced that you have my happiness in your 


keeping, than she will learn to love you ash 
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own child. 

“Do not deceive yourself, my friend,” sai 
Sybil playfally ; “that Mrs. Mortimer admir 
me—perhaps! She listens to my harp, appland 
ny singing, prizes my sketches of your dear ol 
house—so much, indeed, unfortunately, that 
me scarcely been able to reserve one for my: 
se 3 i 

“ When you are its mistress, and that I ca 
spare you for so long a time, you shall sketeh i 
from all points.” 

“ Nay, if you interrupt me every instant, 
shall despair of making you understand m 
incanimg,” said Sybil gently. “That she do 
all this I admit at once; but esteem !—oh, 
lieye me! that I shall never be esteemed b 
Mrs. Mortimer, if I thwart her plans; though 
should present myself, with my genealogies 
tree in one hand, and the whele history of ic 
past life in the other.” 

“ You have but to present yourself as my af) a 
anced bride, and that shall suffice.” l 

“Four yourself I doubt not; and I thank ye 
that you at least are satisfied to take me up 
trust; but I have carefully studied the charact 
of your mother. Gentle and womanly as shel 
she is capable of firm and strong determinatic 
From your earliest boyhood she had resolv 
upon your union with your cousin; andshew _ 
not, trust me, revoke her purpose.” 

“Tam no longer a boy, and I have refuse 
consent to this hateful marriage. Am I not 
to act as I deem best, and to secure my ba 
ness according to my own ideas?” 

“Undoubtedly, but you are unstable. 
either side there must be a struggle. Let 
play the monitor for once. Support it in’ 
worthiest and most prudent phase. Fulfil 
wishes of Mrs. Mortimer; and let us part.” 

“ And this is your advice ?” 

“ Is it not that which I should offer’ Bet; 
far better to be the victim of my own sens 
right, than of another’s scorn!” . l 

“« And is the strife of feeling then confd 
only to yourself and to my mother?” i 

“ Not so—0Oh, nol not so,” said Sybil 2 
emotion: “Ido not for an instant forget ir 
cousin. Poor girl! so young, so beautiful 
yet so wretched I” g 

“ I spoke not of Gertrude,” said Mortim 
patiently. “I ventured to believe that 1, 
might hnve been remembered when you te 
of the victims to be immolated upon the slim 
of exaggerated sentiment and_overstrame we 
licacy. But enough of this, dear Sybil; «* 
to imagine that, by rejecting my affection, ui 
restore me to my cousin, for all is over betian 
us. I might have loved her had I never ki#! 
Sybil Delamere, but she is aware that It is 
impossible; and I little understand her ai" 
if she would condescend to accept the | 
where she was conscious that the heat 
withheld. Spurn my affection, if, indeed, 
be your will; but I swear to you that if 
never be the husband of another, Leave 
Grange, if you still persist in your purpose 
wander where you may, I will pursue you 
I have life.” 
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This is truly < Midsummer madness, Frede- 
ri’ replied Miss Delamere; “however, thus 
mh I concede—our journey shall be delayed.” 

For my sake, Sybil!” asked Frederic, as he 
exnded his hand. 

For your sake, if you will have it so,” was 
th, reply; and the small fingers of the lady 
reed fur an instant on the outstretehed palm 
ofer suitor: “ But build up no vain hopes upon 
th concession,” she eontinued laughingly ; “ for 
Ta not yet convinced—nor won.” 

How then shall I win you? Teach me, and 
I 1] be a docile pupil.” 

Nay, I know not,” said the lady almost pen- 
sily. “How gloriously the sun is setting!” 
shi continued abruptly. “ He is a grand pain- 
te 1 often think that eould I transfer a few of 
tlie mixed tints to the eanvass upon my casel, 
I sould feel as Pygmalion must have done 
wn he saw the produce of his chisel live and 
bithe.” 

yor Gertrude! She too loved to gaze npon 
thsetting sun, but she never mixed up herself 
ar her own vain triumphs with the glory upon 
weh she looked. 

t 





CHAPTER XL 


» long as the intoxication produced by the 
prence of Sybil continued to exert its influence, 
eviy feeling and every thought of Mortimer 
we absorbed by the one loved object; and it 
wi only when he had reluctantly taken his de- 
paure from The Grange that he once more be- 
caj keenly alive to the irksome and painful 


nare of the interview which awaited him with| when she its silent. 
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peared wrapped in gloom—Sybil was not be- 
neath its roof—Sybil, the enchantress, whom he 
was to win through tears, reproaches, and re- 
rets! 

But Frederic deceived himself. The spirit of 
his mother was erushed within her. She had 
no longer energy for reproach. All her remain- 
ing strength of purpose was eoncentrated upon 
one point. The heart-dream of Gertrude was 
dispelled for ever; and she must aid her in the 
wretched task of smiling at her own misery. 
The illusion which had taught her to look upon 
her son as a being made up of all that was great 
and good, without one failing to cast a shadow 
over the brightness of his eharacter, was gone; 
and she meekly bowed her spirit before the bit- 
terness of a life-long disappointment; but still 
there remained one pang to be inflicted, to which 
she was keenly and sensitively alive, and with 
which she was threatened, it is true, but against 
which she firmly determined to eontend. 

Thus when Frederie entered her presence, she 
received him sadly but tenderly. His fault had 
been the offspring of a few months, but her 
love had been the growth of years; and the 
heart weeps long ere its crimson tide is ex- 
hausted. 

“I haye seen Gertrude,” were her first words, 
after she had welcomed hìm; “and she has re- 
lated to me all the snbstanee of the morning’s 
conversation. You are free, my son, to act as 
you think best regarding your cousin. I could 
have wished it otherwise, but happiness is not 
our lot im this world. She has acted, as she 
ever does, with a noble self-nbnegation which 
makes me proud of the adopted daughter I have 
reared; and eannot permit myself to muamur 
Suffice it, then, that I shall 


himother. Ile well knew how devotedly she | never ngain intrude this subject upon yon. 
loid him, and how trustingly she had looked) Better, far better, that you should reject the 


to's affection as the prop and blessing of her| hand of such a 
olnge; and the tears sprang to his eyes as he| only to involve 
aditted to himself how great must now be her| common misery. 


ee rointment. 

hose tears were, however, not the bitter, and 
topften infructuous drops of repentance; they 
ro only before the impulse of gennine filial af- 


being at once, then receive it 
both her and yourself in one 
She is too good, to loving, to 
be flung by hke an outworn toy: and this feel- 
ing is my best and only consolation under a 
serious disappointment.” 
“ Believe me, my dear mother,” said Frederic, 





fevon. His manhood rebelled at the mental) at once touched and astonished at the calm and 
anjmoral coercion to which he had been sub-|self-possessed manner of his mother; “ that as I 
jeed, itistrue; but his affection for his mother! once before assured you, Gertrude and I are to- 
renined undiminished. She had only sought) tally unsuited to each other.” 
toycure his happiness; but she had failed by] ‘Say rather,” was the reply, “that your 
necting to remember that human nature, even | means of happiness were made too easy by my 
thieast faulty, revolts at a eontrol which sel-| want of judgment. I did not understand you, 
dv fails to defeat its own object; and by be-| my dear boy; I should have created difficulties, 
lidug that her idolized son was exempt from|invented doubts, and diseovered inconveniences, 
aliie errors of his fellow-men. in a marriage with your cousin; but it is now 
here she had taught herself to expect per-|too late to repent the past; and I have no in- 
fedon, she was shocked at the slightest indica-| tention of pressing the matter further.” 
üq of mortal frailty; and where the failure] “Did you know, or could you guess, how 
wione which involved not only his own con-|much I feel in thus thwarting your wishes, you 
eisney, but also the happiness of another, and| would understand that no such puerile cause has 
Un vill of his dead father, the blow was heavier| dictated my conduct,” urged Mortimer earnestly ; 
th! she could bear. “J do assure you that I act only upon conviction.” 
sad conviction that such must be the ease] “ May you never have cause to discover your 
trielled with Frederic to his home; and how|mistake, but I confess that I do not hope so 
Try seemed the venerable house, which had|much,” was the rejoinder of Mrs. Mortimer. 
uliow been ever lighted up by the beams of|“ Remember, Frederic, that marriage is the most 
wn sunny heart! Once his breast bounded| important step hazarded by cither man or wo- 
asle passed its threshold, but now all ap-|man; that it is no transitory speculation which 
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may be annulled when its fallacy is proved by a| 


life-long venture, from which there 1s no honor- 
able mode of eseape, and whieh must decide 
the whole tenor of your after-existence. Thns 
then, it behoves you to look well to its probable 
result; neither to contract an engagement hasti- 
ly, nor to suffer yourself to be deluded by a few 
social accomplishments, or personal faseinations. 
You do not marry for the world, but for your 
home; and the woman who dazzles the most in 
society is frequently the least calculated to form 
the blessing of the domestic eirele.” 

“| admit the truth of your reasoning, my dear 
mother,” said Frederie eagerly ; “ but surely it 
is quite possible to meet with one who unites all 
the necessary qualities to do both. I confess 
that I could not love a wife who was ineapable 
of sustaining her just position in society, as well 
as of performing her home duties; and I am ex- 
acting enuvgh to require that mine should be 
equal to either emergency.” 

Mrs. Mortimer sighed deeply, but made no 
reply. 

“ Nay more,” pursued her son; “I consider 
it only due to you to declare, withont reserve 
or hesitation, that I have every reason to hope 
and to believe that I have found that one.” 

“ Do you allude to Miss Delamere ?” asked his 
mother coldly. 

“I do. Sybil is the very being to realise 
every wish and every dream of my heart; and 
I believe that she loves me, Will you not, then, 
my dear mother, receive her with the affeetion 
whieh alone can render my marriage perfectly 
happy ?” 

“Has she told you frankly who she is, and 
what is her real position in the world?” de- 
manded Mrs. Mortimer, with the same resolute 
composure which she had maintained through- 
out the whole of this trying conversation. 

“She has not; but I am alone to blame, if 
blame there be. I would not insult her by a 
doubt, and I declined the confidence.” 

“And she permitted you to do so?” 

“She simply yielded to my desire. Satisfied 
that she is all that is good, and pure, and high- 
minded, I had little curiosity to pry into the 

ast.” 

Mrs. Mortimer sank baek ìn her ehair, and 
buried her face in her hands. She was about to 
make a mighty effort, and her composure was 
rapidly giving way; suddenly, however, she 
roused herself, forced back the burning tears 
which were endeavoring to escape, and looking 
steadily at her son, said sadly but firmly, — 

“ And can it really be true, Frederie, that you 
would introduee into the hoine of your ances- 
tors, and the heart of your mother, a woman of 
whom you know absolutely nothing? — a hand- 
some adventurer, whose wiles have overmateh- 
ed your frankness ?}—a syren, who has blinded 
you to your own honor? And you ask me to 
Jook upon so doubtful a person as a daughter— 
as your wife? 1f this indeed be so—and I read 
no denial in your countenanee— it behoves me, 
at least, to remember what is due alike to the 
name I bear and to myself. You are your own 
master. Should you deeide upon placing your 
happiness and your respectability in the keep- 
ing of this ambiguous personage, I have no 
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power to prevent the commission so egregi 
and dangerous a folly; but if you anticipate 
consent and countenance to sueh a step, a 
cherish one hope of inducing me to become 

arty to your disgraee—for that disgrace w 
Inevitably result from such an alliance, I have 
prophetie conviction—I now, and definitiy 
declare thet you deceive yourself, for tha 
never will recognize Miss Delamere as 7, 
daughter, until I am convinced that there 
ists no passage of her past life that she is an 
ous to conceal.” 

“ Revoke that sentence, I beseech of you, 3 
dear mother!” exelaimed Frederic with strc! 
emotion, as he approached her; but the ener 
of Mrs. Mortimer was almost exhausted: 
tears, no longer to be restrained, were falling 
showers upon her pallid cheeks; and she o 
retained strength to waive him from her as; 
hurried from the room, exclaiming emphatieal, 
“ Never!” ! 

She had no sooner reached her own aps. 
ment, and after a passionate fit of weeping l 
partially recovered her composure, than 4 
hitherto proud and happy mother, pressing « 
throbbing temples in her trembling hands, best 
to reflect with earnest anxiety upon the posita 
of her son. Every report which had e 
reached her on the snbject of Miss Delamer'- 
and the neighborhood had for months been h 
with them—although when they first cames 
her knowledge she had disregarded and alnt 
forgotten them—now recurred vividly to ir 
memory, and inereased her alarm. The abit 
appearance of the mother and the danghtert 
The Grange, unaccompanied by a single ne 
relative or friend, and unprovided with anye: 
troduetions; the lavish expenditure whieh 7 
ensued; the mystery in whieh the past his r 
of the strangers was enveloped; the conil 
exercised by the younger lady, her unquesti- 
able authority over the establishment, and è 
self-sufficing independence of her characte:= 
all conspired to terrify Mrs. Mortimer, anco 
fill her with the most painful apprehensions 

Where Frederie saw only single heal 
and enthusiastic feeling, his mother diseov d 
cold and worldly ealenlation; and while hc® 
lieved that he had won the love of Sybil agi 3 
the dictates of her own reason, she felt % 
vinced that he was the victim of a systenjf 
condnet as clever as it was premeditated. 

Had Miss Delamere been a young and ix 
perienced girl, she might have felt incline lo 
judge her less harshly; but Mrs. Mortimer do 
no difficulty in deciding that, despite all the Is 
of dress and manner, Sybil was at least the eal 
of Frederic in years, and much his semin 
knowledge of the world; and that she hacre 
this become aware how often the heart wh 
might have resisted mere personal beauty, ny 
be won by the wiles of coquetry, and the ut- 
tion of worldly wisdom, ; 

The bloom ‘and loveliness of youth cart, 
under any circumstances, lose their charm ; Ut 
it is nevertheless certain, that a pure-m1e@ 
girl never appears to less advantage than ven 
she is conseious of a passion which her intu'V@ 
sense of propriety and modesty teaches h to 
conceal, There isan awkwardness in sură 
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Liud which even leads its possessor to over- 
& her part; she shuns and repels where she 
+yuld fain attract; she affects coldness where 
r heart yearns to pour out its whole treasure 
Preding: and she looks and moves in opposi- 
to to her own secret impulses. The woman 
the world is, on the contrary, ignorant of all 
tse moral refinements. Ier words and ac- 


{ns are weighed and calculated; she is ever | 


ndy to enhance her own advantages, both of 
ind and person; her whole deportment is 
ywulated upon a given principle; she has a 
irpose to accomplish, and she works steadily 
«ward towards its realization; her tears and 
Ir smiles are alike subservient to her will; she 
adapt herself to every mood and to every 
yeessity ; for her the romance of life is over, 
id its realities alone remain, 
Thus reflected Mrs. Mortimer; and with bit- 
ness of spirit she felt how unequal was the 
test between her own guntle and pure-mind- 
Gertrude and the world-taught Sybil; and 
w equally ill-ealenlated was the frank and 
infiding nature of her son to resist the bland- 
ments of so accomplished an actress. 
Not once did she suffer herself to believe it 
‘ssible that she might, by these conclusions, 
yong Miss Delamere; she remembered the 
lilliant fortune which Frederic had inherited 
om his father, and she felt convinced that 
rein lay the whole secret of her affection. 
is true that the style of living adopted at 
he Grange far outweighed that of her own 
ablishment ; but this profusion had only been 
work of a few months, and might terminate 
¡abruptly asit had commenced, None knew 
source, and none could consequently decide 
its permanency: like every thing else con- 
cted with Sybil it was a mystery, and con- 
uently suspicious. 
Turn whither she would Mrs. Mortimer found 
| rèposing place for fer spirit; all her associa- 
ns with the past, and all her visions for the 
ture, were alike destroyed. The home of 
jace had once more become a house of mourn- 
B T she felt desolate even beside her own 
art 





CHAPTER. XIL 


Past her solitary chamber Mrs. Mortimer at 
agth proceeded to that of Gertrude; who, 
ostrated by the intense emotion which she 
»d undergone, and the violence which she had 
‘ne to her own feeling while laboring to re- 
nelle the mind of her aunt to the views of 
lederie, had flung herself upon her bed in an 
pony of wretchedness, where the anxious Mrs. 
ortimer now found her scorched with incipient 
rer, her eyes hard and glossy, and her cheek 
ished into a burning crimson. 

“Aly poor, poor girl,” she murmured fondly, 
she drew a chair near her pillow; “You are 
ie first victim! But you must forget, or at 
ast despise him, Gertrude. Yes; though he 
My own son, the child of my hope and of 
y ase, still do I bid you despise him. He is 
’ longer worthy of lòve like yours. He can 
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no longer estimate a pure affeetion; and your 
pride must teach you to overcome an ill-placed 
attachment.” Gertrude answered only by a 
burst of tears. 

It is hard, very hard, for a young and pure 
heart, which has confided its all of happiness to 
the supposed love of an ardent and devoted 
suitor, to find itself suddenly cast back upon ite 
own feelings by some cold worldly calculation, 
or some equally unworthy caprice; but to snch 
a sufferer there is still some consolation left,-in 
the memory of many, many happy moments, 
which even dehisive as their promise has mlti- 
mately proved, were at least a source of joy 
while the illusion lasted, and sdothed the self- 
respect of the victim; who, conscious that she 
was not won unsought, is thus enabled to pa 
back scorn, for scorn, where she has tren 
of mind to conquer her ill-placed passion. 

But even this poor solace- was denicd to the 
stricken and shrinking niece of Mrs. Mortimer. 
She had given away her heart unasked, and the 
tender had been rejected. The world had no 
greater mortification to inflict; lfe no keener 
suffering to endure. She loved, and her love 
was despised. She felt that her mission on 
earth was ended; and, young as she was, and 
possessed of every attribute to adorn and to en- 
joy existence, as she felt her temples throb and 
her pulses beat with fever, she began to hope 
that her overtaxed strength had failed beneath 
the mighty effort which she had been called up- 
on to make; and that her life was about to be 
the forfeit of the struggle. 

Alas, poor trembler! she little knew how 
much the heart of woman can endure, and still 
beat on; she had yet to learn that the bright 
face of the sun may be clouded, and the fair 
bosom of the earth be draped in pall, the eye of 
the sufferer still find force to look upon the 
changed aspeet of all aronnd it. Her experience 
had come early, and was yet imperfeet; there 
was long and weary years before her to com 
plete the lesson; a lesson which is often car 
ried even to the grave, and never thoroughly 
learned. 

“ That he should hesitate even for an instant 
between you!” pursued Mrs. Mortimer with in- 
dignation, as she tenderly wiped away the 
scorching drops which fell upon the flushed 
cheeks of her niece; “I no longer recognise my 
son. But I have at once and definitely refused 
my sanction to his marriage with that artful 
woman at The Grange. No nameless adven- 
turer shall lord it under the roof of the Morti- 
mers while I live to guard the honor of our 
house. Let him marry, if he will, some poor 
and honest peasant-girl: bitter as such a trial 
would be to me, I think I could support it, when 
I knew that she was honest. But this woman— 
what know we of her? What may we ever 
know? And to reflect that such knowledge 
might come when it was too late, and that we 
had reecived in our very home a woman whose 
name made the virtuous blush and the idlo 
sneer. No, no—that I conld never bear. Dear 
as he is to me, I would rather look upon him in 
a coftin, and follow him to the vault of his an- 
eestors; for he would then le there undishonor- 
ed, as the son of such a father must do.” 


s 
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And overcome by the vision which she had, 
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grave for which she pined, and, perhaps, reg 


conjured up, the afflicted mother bent her face; her when she was gone. And yet—she shudı ~ 


over that of her suffering niece, and their tears 
were mingled upon the pillow. 

“May you not wrong her by these suspicions, 
my deur aunt?” gasped out Gertrude after a 
pause too painful for endurance: “ Remember 
that we know absolutely nothing of these stran- 
gers, who may perhaps have been less reserved 
to Frederic. Let me conjure you to deeide no- 
thing rashly. Tis happiness the happiness of 
your only son, the child of your deep and un- 
tiring love, is at stake. Oh, let me implore you 
to be cautious; I know too well the misery of a 
blighted hope; spare alike him and yourself, 
for you, oh! how could you bear to see him fade 
away before your eyes, a withered and a wretch- 
ed thing, careless of all save the grave to which 
he would be hastening ?” 

Mrs. Mortimer made no reply. In common 
with most other persons of gentle disposition 
and equal temper, it required some serious cause 
to rouse her into indignation aud firmness; but 
the cause once in existence, her whole nature 
underwent a startling change. This was the 
first great trial of her life, for sorrow had toueh- 
ed her lightly, and had come only in the soften- 
ing and inevitable course of natural events; and 
thus the whole force of her garnered-up powers 
of resolution and moral] endurance were brought 
simultaneously into action, unshorn of any of 
their strength, 

Proud of the name she bore, and of the son 
whom she loved so tenderly, she saw her best 
feelings attacked in their very citadel, and she 
armed herself in their defence with a jealous 
earnestness which rendered her deaf to all the 
reasonings of her more indulgent and forgiving 
niece ; nor was the spectacle of that nicee’s suf- 
fering calculated to make her swerve from her 
purpose. 

The appeal of Gertrude had, indeed, dried her 
tears, but it had effeeted no change in her reso- 
lution. Frederie had disappointed and outraged 
her affection; and this she felt that she must 
bear as best she might; but that he should dis- 
honor alike himself and her, she was resolved 
never to permit, so long as her will maintained 
its influenee over his mind. Thick sobs rose to 
her throat, and shook her whole frame, but she 
disregarded this physical struggle, and thought 
only of the moral evil with which she was 
threatened, 

Thus, the enterview produced no comfort to 
either; for Gertrude bowed beneath her own 
sorrows, and bewildered by the sudden change 
in her hitherto gentle and placid protectress; 
did not venture again to plead a cause whieh 
ensured her own misery, but remained with 
closed eyes and trembling heart, a prey to rapid- 
ly-increasing illness and sickening dread. Come 
what might, to her the future was a chaos. 
Should Frederic obey the injunctions of his mo- 
ther, and relinquish his suit to Sybil, he would 
assuredly adoa his home once more, nnd thus 
be entirely lost to her; while, wretched as was 
the alternative, in beeoming the husband of 
Miss Delamere, he would, at least, remain where 
she could see him, and hear his voice, and be to 
him as a sister, and he would follow her to the 








ed as she reflected upon the price which 4 
must pay for these bitter indulgences, upon 2 
sin of cherishing such feelings, towards the l. 
band of another; and, worse than all, upon è 
impossibility of conquering a passion wh) 
could hope for pardon neither in her own eg 
nor in those of others. | 
As she writhed upon her bed of pain, vaiy 
endeavoring to conceal her anguish both of mj 
and body from her companion, Mrs. Mortiir 
was aroused by the touch of a burning hj 
from a reverie into which she had fallen, 7 
turned anxiously to utter some word of entre 
or consolation, when she saw the widely clad 
and rigid eyes of the poor sufferer fixed » 
consciously upon her, while her cheeks and a 
had become as cold and pale as marble, anc$ 
once discovered that she was no longer ablo 
give ear to either. | 
In an agony of terror she rushed to the belo 
summon assistance ; and ten minutes had sea > 
ly elapsed ere the wild and ringing laughi, 
aud incoherent words of the unhappy girl j. 
claimed a violent attack of delirium. 
The bow, too tightly bent, had sprung fio 
the unnatural tension; the pure and beaut i 
mind was prostrate, and wild visions were sw: > 
ing like impish revellers, across her tortud 
brain. She was at the bridal of Frederie, she | 
the handmaiden of the bride, and was attig 
her for the altar; the bridal wreath was of rey 
but she could not shake away the venomou- 
seets that had nestled themselves amoag le 
leaves, and then she writhed and struggle a 
the arms of the weeping attendants in her eflls 
to dislodge the hideous intruders, but all js 
vain; and she flung the garland down, decla ig 
that she could not bind poison about the bw 
of her cousin’s affianced wife. l 
Then her fingers worked rapidly as she & 
pared the white and glistening robe; butan 
a shade passed over her brow, and anguish cl + 
ed her eyes, as she declared that it was wet yh 
tears—salt and bitter tears—which fell like 
roding drops of iron upon the delicate vte 
lace, and marred its purity ; and again she stie 
to wipe away the stains, and toiled, and wri ad 
her slender limbs into a thousand painful diir- 


‘tions, until exhaustion once more terminatedi@ 


paroxysm, and she fell back upon her piw 
gasping out that she was summoned to her jt 
funern] feast, where she would exchangee? 
wedding-garments for a shroud, and her pm 
riage-veil for a pall of erape. , 

Even to the beloved voice of her aunt/e 
tortured car was deaf, and the wrung Ut 
closed; and long ere the arrival of the pish 
cian the fever was at its height. ; 

And where was Frederic at this trying le 
ment ¢ | 

Onee more on his way to The Grange ut 
himself searecly conscious of the nature o/MB 
own intentions. Startled as he had been b he 
determined and unwonted energy of his mah 
he was too thoroughly subjugated by the £ 
of Syhil to be shaken in his purpose, and ' 
the vacillation in which he had latterly indu ad, 
he dreamed of delay, of temporising, of th i 
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svety of some medium of action which might | sick chamber of Miss Mortimer, were streaming 
‘nd fo reconcile all the conflicting interests by |broad and bright over hill and valley, and tint 
ihich he was surrounded ; but the more he re-|ing all the foliage with a golden glow, when 
heted, the more he became convinced of the |Frederic once more full of hope and confidence, 
pelessness of such a result. sprang from his saddle at the door of The Grange. 
IAs this conviction grew upon him, he deter-} Ardent in all his feelings, his previous depres- 
ined to make a last appeal to the hitherto un-|sion had been suceceded by a wild and baseless 
iling affection and indulgence of his mother, |joy, which sparkled in his eyes, and gave an un- 
fore he communicated to Miss Delamere the; wonted animation to his whole person. Sybil 
hexpected opposition to which he had beenjhad told him in her note that she was wretched ; 
hjected; for, strong in his faith in the purity | and he comprehended at once that this wretched- 
d honor of Sybil, he dreaded her indignation | ness had been induced by an instinctive delicacy, 
the intelligence, while as an amende to Mrs. | which upbraided her for the silence that, in their 
brtimer for her concession, should she be|relative position, was a wrong done to his affee- 
cought upon at last to comply with his en-| tion. 

baties, he resolved. to avail himself of what he} Now, therefore, he was about to receive the 
insidered as the implied offer of his mistress,! whole outpouring of her trust, and he congratu- 
ld to accept her revelation of the past, in order|lated himself upon the chivalrous generosity 
‘at all mystery might be terminated at once. | which had łed him to believe in her without 
‘Cheered by this resolution, he had already | proof, and to love her without any other guaran 
fen his horse’s head onee more towards home |tee than her own sweet and guileless nature. 





en he heard some one galloping rapidly be-| She was alone when he entered the saloon, 
d him, andin another moment a groom injand in an instant he was at her side, with her 
a Delamere livery placed in his hand a note!hand clasped in his 
m Sybil. He tore it open. It containedonly} “You have summoned me, Sybil, and I am 
‘ew lines, but they sufficed at once to change | here.” 
b intentions. “I thank you,” was the calm reply. “After 
Come to me,” it said, “I am wretched, and|you had left me this morning, I felt that I, at 
Jve much to say. Mamma expects you to din-|least, had said too much or too little, and that it 
ir. Mention no word of this morning’s con-|was expedient we should meet again at once. 
sation, She suspeets nothing.” SYBIL. |My proceeding may appear strange to you, but 
There could be no mistake. Miss Delamere|}you know the frankness of my nature, and will 
vs about to volunteer the very confidence|understand that I am never influenced by the 
wich he had determined to solicit, and thus he | young-lady tactics of common society. This is 
ga go doubly armed into the presence of his| destroying the romance of our position strange- 
ended mother, and all difficulties would betly, is it not, Frederic? But I am aware that I 
«reome, It was only by & violent effort thatihave been to blame, and I am anxious to repair 
i could restrain himself from pressing the wel-|my error.” 
dne paper to his lips, and having made a brief | “ Who would not sin to excuse themselves so 
tily to the messenger, he at once struck spurs|sweetly? Although I am unconscious of the 
io his horse and retraced his way towards The | fault, I am ready to exact the penance.” 
(ange, “ Thus, then, in our late conversation, you 
The dinner-bell rang in vain, and Mrs. Morti-!spoke plainly and undisguisedly, I could not, 
tr, to her extreme dismay, seated herself at|and I did not affect, to misunderstand you. You 
ple alone. Never before had she felt so tho-| offered yourself to me unreservedly, to me of 
r ghly desolate, for hitherto, in the absence of |whom you know nothing, save that I have 
I; son, Gertrude had been her companion, and|pleased your fancy, and for so much, I will 
ashe remembered that one of her children was| admit, gained your affection. I urged feebly, I 
tw stretched upon a bed of sickness, while she | fear, but truthfully, my conviction of your mo- 
fi parted from the other in displeasure, her! ther’s disapproval, when I should have done 
lirt swelled, and she hurriedly quitted the| more, when it would have been at once more 
rm to conceal her emotion from the servants. | dignified and more worthy of myself to have 
F- Frederic’s sake alone she had made an effort eoncealed my own feelings altogether, and to 
tappear in her accustomed place; and he had have assured you at once, and definitively, that 
alented himself without one attempt at ex-|with this conviction nothing should induce me 
nation or excuse; even although, for the first | to listen to your addresses. Suffer me, therefore, 
te in their lives, they had exchanged other|to do this now, and at the same time to assure 
veds than those of affection. you of my sincere regret, that I should have 
* This, only this, was wanting to complete my | allowed you to be misled, even for a few hours, 
wtchedness,” she murmured to herself, as she|as to my determination. Nay, you must hear 
Te more bent her steps to the chamber of the|me out, I am quite conscious of my debt of 
©cring girl; “Now, mdeed, my cup of bitter-| obligation to yourself; it is one which, through- 
mp is full, for my son’s heart is estranged from|out my life, I am never likely to forget, but I 
a am too proud to avail myself of a trust so un- 
= bounded, and that same pride—” 
| “Sybil, you are ungenerous !” exclaimed Fre- 
CHAPTER XIL deric. “ Was it for this you summoned mef I 
| b y know not how I have deserved so bitter a disap- 
g was a glorious evening, and the vivid sun-| pointment. All the world appear to have com 
ms which were carefully excluded from the spired against me.” 
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“That is precisely what I apprehended,” said 
“You have confided to 
Mrs. Mortimer our conversation of this morning; 


Miss Delamere coldly. 


and my warning has proved correct.” 


“ And what, though it be so?” was the impe- 


tuous reply. “I am dependent upon no one. 


My mother—even my mother, whom I had 


hitherto been accustomed to consider as the 


most unselfish and unprejudiced of human be- 


ings, may fail me when I calculate upon her af- 
fection, but she cannot compel me to sacrifice 
the happiness of my life to a caprice.” 


“ And may I ask what is the nature of my un- 


worthiness?” asked Sybil, in an accent which, 
although it was intented to be playful, involved 
a strong tinge of sarcasm. 

Frederic bit his lip and remained silent. 

“Nay, nay, be not afraid te meet me with a 
candor equal to my own,” said Miss Delamere 
pressing his arm sportively. 
sure, do me the justice to admit that even after 


I had weakly suffered you to sce that my affec- 
tions were no longer in my own keeping, I 


urged your mother’s cause, and not my own. 


Surely, then, my feelings merit some considera- 


tion.” 


“You are aware how earnestly she had set 
ber heart upon my marriage with my cousin,” 
observed Frederic at length, conscious that he 


must offer some reply. 
“ And was this all?” 


“ You force me to be unmanly, Sybil; but it 
Forgive me, 
My 
mother does not, cannot know you as I do; her 


is your will, and I must submit. 
then, if I concede that this was not all. 
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secluded life renders her apprehensive 


“ Rather say suspicious,” broke in Sybil 


haughtily. 


“ Be itso; you are a stranger to her; and I, 


Sybil—forgive her when you remember that I 
am her only child.” 


‘‘T understand and appreciate all that you 
would say,” was the reply of his companion, as 
she rose coldly and indignantly from her seat ; 
“Mrs. Mortimer fears to unite her son with pro- 
I will relieve her from so pain- 


bable disgrace. 
ful an apprehension.” 


“ Sybil, Sybil, you will drive me distracted !” 


exelnimed Mortimer. “Am J then, to be the 
sacrifice of this struggle of misplaced pride ? 
Are no concessions to be made to save me from 
wretchedness ?” 

“To you, and for you, I should have con- 
sidered none too great,” murmured Miss Dela- 
mere, falling back in the chair from which she 


had just risen, and covering her eyes with her. 


hand, which however, fniled to conceal the 
large tears that streamed thick and fast upon 
her cheeks; “ But I cannot, and I should not, 
condescend to lend myself to a degradation 
such as this. Let us part at once: I am inured 
to suffering, and you will soon Icarn to forget 
that I have passed like a dark cloud over the 
horizon of your life,” 

“Sybil,” said Frederic, almost inarticulately ; 
“Tf for me you will indeed consent to sacrifice 

our own feelings, may I not entreat of you to 

umor my mother in this caprice! Believe me 
that it docs not arise from any doubt of your 
integrity; it cannot: but from an overween- 
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«You will, I am 


















7 
ing affection for myself. You can understanc 
and appreciate her anxiety, when you remem 
ber that it is to me alone that she must lool 
for support and comfort in her old age. Yor 
ae too, how tenderly she loves me. Surely 
then——” 7 

“ It is precisely because I do appreciate anil 
know all this,” said Miss Delamere ; “ that 
recal also what is due to my own dignit 
Once more, let us part. Like Cæsars wife, 
should not even suffer myself to be wee 

“You condemn me then remorselessly t 
wretehedness, Sybil ?” i 

“Do not mistake yourself, Frederic; yok 
will soon overcome a passing disappointmen’ 
You were happy before you knew me; yo 
have now only to forget me, and that happ 
ness will be renewed.” 

“ And it is you, Sybil—You, who confess the 
you have loved,—who tell me this? But trus 
true; you have a right to do so—for you, ¢ — 
least have loved, and have forgotten.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Mortimer,” was the reply ; but th 
eye of the Indy flamed, and her bosom heave 
as she listened to the reproach; “I have inded 
done this: but shall I tell you how? By pr 
ing that I had raised an unworthy objeet u 
the altar of my heart—by finding that the wor 
the hideous world, with its sordid interests ai 
its vulgar prejudices, had come between 1 
and my idol—by discovering the hands of bri 
and the feet of clay where I had fondly believ 
that all was sterling ore. And now blame a 
if you can, and dare.” 

“Sybil, you sport with my affection; 4 I? 

pa 



























wrong my nature; you compel me to pla 
can no more live without your love hencefor 
than without the air I breathe, or the ea 
yourself; aud do not sacrifice an affection 
mine to a mere overstrained idea of dign 
mother as though you had known her fi 
your childhood, and thus you cannot feel ef 
thing to conceal, nothing to repent; and i 
you coldly condemn me to pay the penalty 
“Place yourself for an instant in my positic 
said Miss Delamere, as the large tears fell sl > 
duct since my arrival in your neighborho 
Have I not borne myself like one conselou 
you ask me to submit to a degradation fit § 
only for a person whose antecedents had tm 
living under the roof with my own moth’? 
Do we not possess all the habits and attrib 
retirement has induced us to select a secha 
corner of the kingdom as our temporary he 
my honor?” , 
“Sybil, dear Sybil! believe me A 
had less easily been won to do so; but re 
are now alike idle and unavailing. I will 


part unworthy alike of you and of myself. 
upon which I tread. Be generous, Sybil, 
You have yourself read the character of 
prise at her determination. You ean have r 
another's error.” 
ly upon her cheeks. “What has been my 
her own character and station? And wed 
suspicions, or at least, suspected? Am 1% 
of gentlewomen? And is it because a lo 
that I am to be insulted by doubts injuriot 

“ Frederic, | do believe you! Would thi 
confess that our estrangement will cause 
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pang: but it shall be borne; and, to return 
-= more to Cæsar for a parallel, I will hide 
ny head in my mantle, and none shall look up- 
oi the struggle.” p i 

Large drops of emotion stood upon the brow 
Xf Mortimer as he listened; and when, as if to 
ender the image more eomplete, Miss Delamere 
puried her face amid the cushions of the sofa, 
and her quick sobs fell upon his ear, he forgot 
ill save the syren by whom his very spirit was 
enthralled; and casting himself at her feet he 
rowed that no earthly power should part them. 
What was to him home, parent, or the world’s 
mile? She was his home, and his world; and 
ill beside her image was blotted out and anni- 
ailated. He covered her hand with burning 
kisses; he besought her to have pity upon his 
gony; he addressed her by all the endearing 
ames which love lends to the lips of his vota- 
ies; he entreated only for one word, one smile; 
lut for a time Sybil was obdurate. Her pride 
ad been stung; and she misdoubted the moral 
ourage of the passionate but unstable suitor 
yhom her beauty had won; nor was it until 
ae agitation of Mortimer had reached its climax 
hat she again raised her head, and parting the 
ixuriant hair which elustered about his brow, 
lazed upon him with a sorrowful tenderness 


Fords. 





i his arms, exclaiming: “ You are mine, Sybil 
-Deny it not, you are mine! I read it in your 
ves, 
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knowledge, lest I should, even now, and hero 
sully the pure joy of my spirit by a curse. Only 
assure me that you no longer love him, and I 
ask no more.” 

Lovely was the smile with whieh Miss Dela- 
mere replied; for although her lips moved, no 
sound eseaped them. But Mortimer was satis- 
fied; sueh asmile could beam only upon the 
one beloved; and as he gazed upou the beauti- 
ful face that was upturned to his own, he would 
not have exehanged his dream of happiness for 
the most glowing certainty of “ waking bliss.” 

For a few moments they remained gazing 
steadfastly at each other; but at length, cn- 
couraged by the expression of his mistress’s 
countenance, Frederie ventured to draw her 
more eloscly to him, and to touch her cheek 
with his lips. He was not rebuked, although 
she instantly withdrew herself from his clasp; 
and the measure of his joy was full. 

“And now, Sybil, my own Sybil,” he whis- 
pered, “let us talk only of ourselyes—think only 
of ourselves; of the long years of bliss which 
await us, and of our bright prospects for the 
future.” 

“ Without one reference to the past ?” 

“ What have we to do with the past?” was 
the eager rejoinder; ‘For me it is for ever 


nore eloquent than even his own impassioned | annihilated.” 


“ And have you no curiosity—none—to solve 


There was hope, however, in that look, and|the mighty mystery which was to be to us what 
rederie sprung from her feet, and clasped her|the wall was to Pyramus and Thisbe $” 


“ None; till you care to make it known.” 
“Tt shall be then, the first trial of your 


You will forget all save my affeetion.| truth,” laughed Miss Delamere; “ only pledg- 


ty life shall be one long devotion to your will,|ing myself that you shall one day learn all that 
ne long struggle to seeure your happiness.jI have to tell, and warning you that it will 


ilove you!” 


lou know not, you cannot know, how earnestly | scarcely repay you for the hearing, so infinitely 


small will be the amount of the revelation, 


|“ He too, told me all this,” murmured Miss|But I will not wrong your generosity by volun- 
jelamere, as she suffered her beautiful head to|teering an autobiography at this precise mo- 
rop upon the shoulder of her impetuous suitor, | ment, lest you should suspect that I donbt your 


jand yet he failed me in the hour of trial.” 


faith. 


Moreover, I shall love to play the eo- 


|“ Because he was a coward and a madman,” | quette for once; and by piquing your euriosity, 


\id Frederie tenderly; “ Beeause he knew not 
hd eould not estimate the treasure which he 
ang from him. Why dwell upon the past, with 
ich a present and sueh a future, to engage your 
soughts ?” 
| “And yet he knew me in my bright girlhood,” 
ursued Miss Delamere in the same subdued 
sice; “every action of my life; every thought 
_my heart. The wild and perhaps absurd am- 
tion, of being loved only for my own sake, 
sd not yet entered my mind; I was content to 
», or at least to seem, as others were, the mere 
vorite of fortune and of the world; and he 
pt me in its sunniest paths, in the full glow 
soe and triumph. How then ean I trust 
sain 
fe The more readily, beeause it was only thus 
t kħñew you, my sweet Sybil,” replied her eom- 
nion earnestly. “lad he seen you, as I have 
bne, ia your home, of which you are at onee 
|e blessing and the charm, J should have lost 
e richest prize that ever fell to the lot of man. 
bu have now, indeed, explained to me all that 
ìs hitherto incomprehensible, Tell me only 
at you no longer love him; Icare not to know 


no he is; nay, I should shrink from such a 


to keep up your interest in my unworthy self. 
How know you but I may be after all, a mere 
ignis fatuus, a wandering light, an impalpable 
form; and that, like Ixion, when you seek to 
embrace your mistress, you may one day clasp 
a cloud?” 


The reply of Frederic convineed her that he 


was at least satisfied the illusion was not yet 
dispelled; and more faseinated than ever by 
the affectionate and endearing gentleness of 
his beautiful betrothed, he forgot all the dif- 
fieulties and annoyanees by whieh he was sur 
rounded, to resign himself wholly to the spell 
of her 
unheeded ; sufliciently adorned by the sub- 
dued happiness which was betrayed in her 
every look and gesture, Sybil felt that she 
required no added charm in the eyes of her 
lover; and it was only when a seeond sum 
mons in the dining-room reached them through 
a servant, that she hastily wreathed a few 
flowers from a jardiniére in her luxuriant hair, 
and offered her hand to Mortimer to lead her 
from the saloon. 


fascinations. The dressing-bell rang 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tae convalescence of Gertrude was slow, but 
certain. Her youth, and the gentle and uncom- 
plaining patience with which she supported her 
suffering, proved to be efficient physicians ; 
while their effects were strengthened by the 
deep and silent delight with which she re- 
marked the affectionate anxiety and sympathy 
of her cousin. 

She was no sooner able to leave her room 
than Frederic, whose conscience was not alto- 
gether at ease as regarded the origin of her in- 
disposition, passed hours each day at her side ; 
reading aloud from her favorite authors, or con- 
versing on topics of general interest, calculated 
to amuse without exciting her. 

Willingly, most willingly, would she thus 
have worn out her life. It seemed as though 
the one sweet dream of her childhood were 
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assed in which some offering did not reach the 
invalid from the ladies at The Grange, accom 
panied by the kindliest expressions of anxiety 
and sympathy. 

Of these offerings, however, Frederic was 
never made the medium; sometimes they were 
conveyed by a servant, while at others the pony 
phaeton, driven by its fair mistress, deposited 
at the door of Mrs. Mortimer the rarest flowers | 
from her conservatory, the newest work from 
the press, or the choicest fruits of the season. 

For a time Gertrude had felt querulous and 
irritated when these presents were laid before. 
her; she shrank from obligations conferred by 
Miss Delamere, and would willingly have for 
gotten her existence; but her attentions were 
so pertinacious, so gracefully tendered, and so 
judicious, that she ultimately became reconciled, 
and looked even with pleasure upon the gom 
geous blossoms which made a mimic summer in. 


indeed realised; nor would she trust herself|her shady room; or listencd to the brilliant and, 


to look either backward into the past, or for- 
ward into the future. The present was all in 
all to her; and as she saw her cousin move 
noiselessly to her sofa, and felt her hand in his, 
and watched all the little arrangements with 
which he busied himself for her comfort, tears 
of blissful gratitude rose to her eyes, and she 
forgot all her previous trials. 

Nor was Mrs. Mortimer less happy than her- 
self. Unconscious of the decisive interview of 
her son with Sybil, she too, began to hope that 
older and better feelings were resuming their 
influence over his heart; and that a mere pass- 
ing fancy had yielded beneath a sense of her 
disapprobation and of his own folly. Nor did 
even his daily absences from home shake this 
belief; for she was reasonable enough to feel 
that, after his extreme intimacy at The Grange, 
he could not, consistently with a proper obser- 
vance of courtesy and honor, at once withdraw 
himself from the society of Mrs. Delamere and 
her daughter; while that he could constantly 
pass hours in intimate companionship with Ger- 
trude, whose pure and etherial beauty was but 
the tangible and palpable reflection of her 
equally pure and beautiful nature, and remain 
insensible to the charm, appeared to her im- 
possible; and the rather that, in the languor 
and helplessness of convalescence, the grateful 
girl had in a great measure laid aside the studied 
reserve which she had hitherto observed, and 
suffered her cousin to read the depths of her 
young and guilcless heart. 

Little did either of them suspect that there 
was a moral bandage before the eyes of Fredc- 
ric, which rendered him blind to the perfections 
of every object save onc; and that the kindly 
attentions which had been originally the mere 
impulse of pity and brotherly regard, had in- 
creased and continued under the deeply felt, 
although unconscious, happiness induced by the 
restored affection of his mother. 

It is probable that, had Sybil endeavored to 
dissuade him from his constant attendance in 


the sick room he might have been led to con-|Frederie had not tact enough to conceal 
trast her egotism with the unselfish generosity] parted from her, sufficed to convince her tha 
of her rival; but far from indulging in so dan-| imaginary paradise in which she had lived fi 
gerous a wenkness, Miss Delamere encouraged few weeks must soon give 
him in his labor of love; while scarcely a day |ing reality; and she brace 


well selected pages to which the low and ear 
nest tones of her cousin lent an added chagi 
until she forgot that she owed their enjoymeni s 
to the considerate kindness of Sybil. 

Mrs. Mortimer was, however, far from doing, 
the same. Unable,-without compromising he 
own dignity, to refuse these diurnal civiliti 
she suffered them in silence, but not the le 
deprecated the diligence and perseverance with 
which they were tendered. She would fai 
have terminated at once, and for ever, all eo 
munication with The Grange and its inhabitants: 
but she felt that she had no means of so th 


IE 


without exposing her apprehensions, and thv 
placing herself at the merey of Sybil’s ca, 
casms. 

Could she, for a moment, have suspected th 
she was already pledged to her son, all her h 
tation would have vanished under a sense of bi ~ 
ter displeasure ; but Miss Delamere had herse, 


suggested that there would be an indelicacy 
making known their engagement during the co 
valescence of Gertrude; and Frederic, delight 
thus to escape, even for a brief interval, the A 
proaches of his mother and the grief of his cous’ 
—for he could no longer deceive himself d 
the nature of her feelings towards him—ma 
no effort to combat her opinion. Í 
Gradually, however, as Gertrude regain, 
strength, his attentions relaxed. His devoti 
to her comfort became less marked, and his £ 
sences from home alike more frequent and me 
prolonged. It is true, that while beside her 
was still kind, and gentle, and affectionate; 1 
it was soon apparent to the poor invalid thatr 
was indebted to the regard of the cousin, £ 
not to the zeal of the lover. Suffering had, he 
ever, calmed her mind, and weakened, althout 
by no means conqucred her feelings; and as jf 
slowly overcame her malady, a deep and 
complaining melancholy replaced the gir} 
buoyancy which had once marked her charac 
The abstracted look, the frequent fits of 
sence, and, above all, the smile of release wha 









lace to a less gl 
y up her streng 
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kupport the change as resolutely as she could. 
The idea that by her, and through her, discord 
Mould come between the mother and the son, 
ent her a factitious energy, incomprehensible 
wen to herself; and often, very often, did she 
ucceed ia mecting her anxious aunt with a 
‘mile upon her lips, when her heart was deluged 
in tears. . 
' Thus were things situated when a contagious 
byer was introdueed into Westrum by a travel- 
yr, which spread rapidly among the poor, and 
reated universal consternation. The native 
harity of Mrs. Mortimer was not, however, to 
e ehilled by any personal apprehension; and 
hus, despite the entreaties of her family, she 
»atinued with undiminished assiduity her pe- 
‘odical visits to her numerous pensioners ; and, 
br a time, their fears continued to appear su- 
erfluous: when, urged by a desire to render 
1e advantage obtained, as she supposed, by her 
ece over a dangerous rival more assnred, she 
o sooner saw Gertrude sufficiently restored to 
*nder such a proceeding safe, than, affecting 
» believe that she required to be aroused from 
ie moral lethargy consequent upon a long and 
hervating indisposition, she resolved to collect 
bout her the friends by whom she was surround- 
l: and, by making her house more attractive, 
| obtain at once the twofold advantage of 
nusing her son in his home, and of affording to 
br niece an opportunity of displaying the per- 
nal attractions and mental qualifications with 
hich she was so richly gifted. 
Those friends were by no means numerous, 
it they were well selected; for Mrs. Mortimer 
referred solitude to that species of social pis 
ler, which tends to fill the drawing-rooms of 
bs fastidious party-givers; and thus, Dr. Jervis, 
le vicar, and his estimable wife, the local phy- 
ian and his two well educated daughters, and 
e families of the neighborhood, few, but well- 
led, constituted the whole of her circle. 
‘One only objection offered itself to this ar- 
foe and that one existed in the impos- 
bility of excluding from her hospitality the la- 
bs at The Grange. Well aware of the caque- 
ve of a country town, and fettered, moreover, 
| the unceasing attentions of Sybil to her niece, 
+s. Mortimer at once felt the utter -impractica- 
lity of passing them over; but less far sighted 
fan Gertrude, she had taught herself to believe 
fat the danger which she apprehended was now 
‘erpast; and it was consequently with less re- 
htance than she would formerly have felt, that 
t despatched a note of invitation, which was 
Immediately and most graciously answered. 
Nor was the delusion of the fond mother by 
ty means extraordinary ; for superadded to the 
ft that she was familiar with all the estimable 
‘alities of her niece, and knew how to appre- 
“te at its just value the whole amount of her 
\rth, it was no less certain that, to the eye of 
flsinterested critic, the beauty of Cena far 
taseended that of Miss Delamere, radiant as it 
Ys; although it required more miad to appre- 
tte the one than the other in a more common 
Cerver, 
© pure and Grecian profile of Gertrude, 
f.ltlessly chiselled; her deep and expressive 
ə eyes, with their long lashes at least three 


shades darker than her hair; her radiant com 
plexion; and the redundant tresses of a golden 
auburn, which fell in magnificent profusion to 
her shoulders; all combined to invest her with 
a soft and ethereal expression which almoss 
amounted to the ideal; and to give an oe 
womanly character to her loveliness, whie 
spoke rather to the heart than to the eye; while 
her slight and fragile figure, pliable as the 
willow, and as graceful in its undulations, was 
so well assorted to her face, that it was impos- 
sible to look upon her without interest and af 
fection; while the attraction of Miss Delameie 
‘existed rather in the rich and voluptuous im- 
pression produced by her whole appearance 
than by the perfection of any particular feature. 
Very beautiful, indeed, she was; but the artis- 
tic critic would have declared that she charmed 
rather by her general demeanor than by positive 
and regular outline or coloring. There was a 
tinge of fearlessness, a shade of self-appreciation, 
a degree of boldness, in the ordinary expression 
of her fine black eyes, which, nevertheless, at 
particular moments, veiled themselves so deli- 
ciously, that those to whom their softened 
glances were directed appreciated them the 
more deeply from the contrast—upon the prin- 
ciple that no woman dislikes a coxcomb, who 
throws off his coxcombry for her alone. Her 
rich complexion was alone, it might be, a shade 
too glowing for a fastidious taste, but it diffused 
so wonderfitl an animation over her whole coun- 
tenance, that it was scarcely possible to wish it 
less brilliant, while the extraordinary beauty of 
her mouth, and the magnificent teeth revealed 
at every smile, combined with the peculiar me- 
lody of her low rich voice, completed a face of 
no ordinary attraction. Her form was, more- 
over, faultless; and, in gracefulness of motion 
and manner, she did not yield even to her 
gentler rival; while in that self-possession and 
ease which can only be acquired by a commerce 
with refined society, she was greatly the supe 
rior of the more retiring Gertrude, who had 
been reared in comparative seclusion. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Mortimer flattered herself 
that after a time the quiet graces of her niece 
would entirely wean the heart of Frederic from 
the more artificial fascination of Miss Delamere ; 
and that to produce this desirable result, he re- 
quired only to see her in the society of other fe- 
males of her own age, and to contrast her with 
her associates. Herself gentle and domestic, she 
could not appreciate the attraction which Sybil 
derived from her superior knowledge of the 
world, and strong in the hopes of success, she 
resolutely disregarded her own love of quict 
and retirement, and to the surprise of those 
about her, declared her intention of no longer 
withdrawing herself from the hospitable ad- 
vances of her neighbors. In order the more 
gracefully to effect her purpose, she had conse- 
quently, resolved to open her own house, and 
Gertrude although sensitively shrinking under 
a feeling of the invidiousness of her own posi- 
tion, meekly prepared to play her part in this 
new trial. 
The dinner passed off somewhat heavily ; for 
the art of dinner-giving is one of sufficient diff- 
eulty, especially in a limited neighborhood, 
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where all the parties are intimately known to 
each other; but even here the perfect tact of 
Miss Delamere cnabled her to infuse a certain 
portion of animation into those about her. The 
elderly gentlemen were enchantcd with her in- 
formation, and their wives with her urbanity; 
while the younger ladies were enraptured by 
her elegant costume, and their brothers and cou- 
sins captivated by her beauty. 

Gertrude, meanwhile, in her simple dress of 
white inuslin, subdued in spirit, and oppressed 
at heart, contributed to the general conversa- 
tion only by monosyllables; and was effectually 
thrown into the shade by her more brilliant ad- 
versary. The languor of illness lent, indeed, a 
deeper charm to her beauty, but it was one little 
calculated to attract the mere pleasure-seekers 
by whom she was surrounded; while the only 
eye which she sought to sce turned upon her in 
affection, was rivetted almost incessantly upon 
the beaming eountenanee of another. 

As the ladies rose from table Mrs. Mortimer 
felt painfully conscious that her object had failed, 
and that she had but afforded to Sybil a fresh 
opportunity of evineing the extent of her social 
talents; nevertheless, she still hoped against 
hope; and when, on reaching the drawing-room, 
she saw her dreaded guest, after having, with 
almost child-like anxiety, provided for the per- 
fect eomfort of her mother, (whose constitu- 
tional helplessness eontinually rendered her de- 
pendant upon others even in her most trivial 
arrangements:) move to the side of her niece, 
and take her hand with an expression of anxious 
sympathy, her heart once more swelled, as she 
deeided that nothing could be comparable to 
the pure beauty of the pale girl who formed so 
strong a eontrast with the matured and (as her 
prejudice impelled her to add) meretricious wo- 
man of the world, who was, even then smiling 
over the ruin which had been her own work. 

But while Mrs. Mortimer so judged, the reason 
ot Gertrude was differently impressed. She felt 
and acknowledged all the superiority of her en- 
foreed companion; nor did the fact that sinee 
the first moment of her arrival she had been 
unable to detect even a glanee directed towards 
Frederic, which implied a sense of conscious 
triumph or security, jealously as she had watch- 
ed for such, undeecived her as to the power 
which she possessed over his mind and feelings. 

Moreover, Miss Mortimer had not been blind 
to the cireumstance that her aunt owed to Sybil 
all the cheerfulness of the somewhat tedious re- 
past which had just terminated ; while she was 
equally willing to admit the amiability by which 
it had been succeeded; forming, as it did, so 
startling a revcrse to the bearing of many a bril- 
hant female eonversationalist, who, on rising 
from table, suddenly throws aside all her en- 
ergy; and retiring, while surrounded merely 
by her own sex, to a solitary fauteuil, or a dis- 
tant sofa, closes her cyes in languid weariness, 
and awaits the return of the gentlemen te re- 
new her triumphs. 

In Sybil nothing had been overstrained ; noth- 
ing obtrusive. Her rich voice, and her low 
melodious laughter, had alike made music in the 
eircle; but she had never appeared to think of 
herself, while exerting her powers to amuse 
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others; nor did her smiles cease, or efforts to 
afford pleasure terminate, with the presenee of 
the most interested of her auditors. 

Surrounded only by the ladies of the party, 
her looks were as bright, and her words ag 
bland as ever; and seated beside Gertrude, with 
the hand which she had seeured clasped in her 
own, no shadow of ennui could be detected, as 
she murmured out a thousand expressions of 
sympathy and regard. 

“You have, indeed, been a sad sufferer, my 
dear Miss Mortimer,” she said caressingly; “and 
you make me truly happy by the assurance that 
I was able, in a degree, however slight, to render 
your convaleseence less dreary. Happily, how- 
ever, it is now at its close; and you must reall 
take more eare of your health in future.” 

In spite of her efforts to suppress it, the eigh 
of Gertrude was andible to her listener. 

“I fear also,” said Sybil in a still lower tone; 
“that you are unhappy. You have not yet had 
time, like myself, to acquire the most useful of 
all philosophy which almost defies fate. Nay, 
why that blush? Beautiful as it is, it seems to 
rebuke my indiscretion; but, believe me, I was 
far from seeking to give you pain, conseious as 
I am that whatever may be the enuse of your 
present melancholy it is free from self-reproach.” 

“ You do me no more than justice,” said Ger- 
trude, raising her eyes meekly to those of her 
interlocutor. “Sad I may be—Perhaps long 
illness neeessarily induees depression; but my 
life has been an open volume of which the page 
were free to all about me; and as yet I have 
met blame from no one.” 

The reply had been simple and guileless, for 
no thought of repaying by sarcasm the eourtesy 
of her visitor had crossed the mind of Mi 
Mortimer as it was made; but, nevertheless, i 
was now Sybil’s turn to blush; and the elo 
quent blood mantled over her brow and bosom 
and burnt there for an instant, as she fixed al 
searching look upon the pale girl beside her, 
A moment suffieed, however, to convince het, 
that no covert meaning had been implied, ane 
she at once regained her self-possessioa. 

“And do you equally attach blame to nt 
one?” asked Miss Delamere, at the elose oj 
this serutiny ; “ Rest assured, that if any whe 
know you have brought that shadow to you 
brow, vne reproach from your gentle lips wil: 
suffice to make them retract their fault.” ; 

“] have no reproach to utter,” said Gertru 
somewhat coldly; “Nothing to resent; nothi 
to wish.” i 

“ Nay, then,” laughed her eompanion; “ yoi 
resemble the hero of the Eastern tale, whos 
curse was the power of fulfilling every desire’ 
and who died the victim of his own mor 
satiety. But do not think to deceive me thu, 
Look upon me as a friend—a sincere frien‘ 
Appearances are against me, I admit; but I¢ | 
not on that account despair that you will do} 
justice. Gertrude,” she continued, loweric 
her voice to n still deeper murmur; “1 kne 
too well the cause of that pallor, and of th 
tears which are even now glistening in ye! 
eyes; but you wrong me greatly if you rega 
me as other than their innocent and involun 
cause. Nay, more——” 
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© Oh, no! enough, enough!” gasped her lis- 
ner; “ I will not affect to misunderstand your 
iference; and it refers to a subject which never 
an, and never ought, to be discussed between 
s. I can well conceive that Frederie—that 
Ly cousin—had yielded to the wishes of his 
other, and consented to sacrifice his inclina- 
ons to her will; but I cannot condescend to 
e made the pis aller of a disappointed passion, 
or to owe a reluctant heart to the suggestive 
roteetion of——” , 

'« Why do you pause, Miss Mortimer?” asked 
bil ealmly : “Of a rival, you would say; and 
erhaps in the eye of the world I may appear 
; such; but to yourself such rivalry must 
‘em impossible, or at best irrational; for to 
‘e it appears a folly too wild to be entertained 
ven for an instant. The ice is now broken, 
id you must suffer me to speak. It is true 
iat at the present moment your unstable 
busin believes that he loves me. But why? 
eeause you received his attentions coldly, 
id repelled all his advances; while his vanity 
und the consolation that it sought in my 
iendship; which I yielded the more readily 
at I looked upon him as a man no longer free 
offer more in return. Am I now exeused ?” 
“ Will you pardon me if I remind you of the 
vench proverb which says that ‘gui sercuse, 
uecuse, Miss Delamere ?” asked the tortured 
irl with sudden energy: “I have never yet 
Imitted an attachment to my cousin—never 
srmitted myself a remark upon his intimacy 
| The Grange—never uttered your name as 
lat of one by whom [I had been injured ; 
id thus y 

(“Thus you would reproach me tacitly with 
le impertinence of my inferences; but, my 
‘ar Miss Mortimer, such sophistry is unworthy 
| you, and I will also say of myself,” replied 
bil with dignity. “For the first and last 
me IĮ am now forcing upon you a subject most 
teresting to us both; and indeed you must 
tar me out, if it be only for your own sake.” 
Gertrude dropped her eyelids heavily to sup- 
ress the tears that were struggling to escape; 
k resigned herself to silent endurance., 

“ Consider our relative positions,” pursued 
iss Delamere ; “ and you will at once admit 
e justice of my arguments, and cease to look 
on me as an enemy. I believe that I am not 
ithout vanity—my woman-nature is powerful 
ough to assert its rights ; but I am neverthe- 
bs sufficiently rational to understand that 
ly comparison between you and myself must 
od to my own disadvantage. You look in- 
edulous ; but while so doing you have for- 
jtten our respective ages ;—the bloom and 
eshness of eighteen—that beauté du diable,as a 
eoch wit has termed it—which is the true 
ory of our sex, its brightest as well as its most 
Anescent charm, is still your own; while for 
° lt is now over, Each day adds something 
| your attractions, while it withdraws a shade 
wt mine. To you dress is a mere pastime ; to 
b 1t has become a study,—while, as regards 
pntal and moral qualifications, I know enough 
‘ life, and above all, of men, to be quite aware 
lat they prefer a scholar to a tutor; and there- 
te, when looking upon my experience in this 
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light, I am aware that it is purely a defect. 
Still—and hercin at least even you, my dear 
Miss Mortimer, will, | am sure, give me credit 
for my frankness—I admit fully and freely that 
your own coldness has induced your cousin to 
prefer my society, and even to attach himself to 
my person. Dut in this, believe me when l as- 
sure you, that I have been in no way to blame. 
I have told him, not once but many times, that 
for personal and private reasons I had decided 
never to marry; and this not lightly and co- 
quettishly, but in sober and honest sinecrity 
and truth. If I have failed to obtain credence “ 
for such assertions, it has been through no fault 
of mine; and I have now compelled myself to 
intrude this subject upon you simply to redeem 
myself in your eyes; and to assure you that, 
even should the illusion last, it will suffice for 
me to be convinced from your own lips that a 
renewal of his addresses is necessary to your 
happiness, for me at once and for ever to dis- 
countenance his suit. No personal fecling shall 
make me indulge my own interests to the 
destruction of yours; for far sooner would I 
secure the approbation of my conscience in the 
conviction that I had done my duty, than suc- 
ceed in gratifying my wishes at the expense of 
your peace.” 

“Tf I understand you rightly,” replied Ger- 
trude with forced composure ; “my cousin has 
assured you of his affection; and you have at 
least conditionally consented to receive his 
homage. In such a case neither party is any 
longer free. From my aunt you must be aware 
that you will experience great and resolute op- 
position; but that is a consideration for your- 
self alone. As regards my own feelings, I beg 
you to believe that, desiring only the happiness 
of Frederic, it will be my greatest joy to see it 
assured in any way. I advance no claim to an 
affection which has never been mine; nor have 
I shared the delusion of my kind aunt, who saw 
only what she desired. And now that we have 
sufficiently discussed this topic, you must allow 
me to make an effort to perform the duties of 
hospitality to our other guests.” 

As Miss Mortimer ceased speaking, she rose 
calmly and even proudly from her seat, and ap- 

roached the music stand, where the daughters 
of Dr. Collins were examining the new ballads 
which were profusely scattered on every side. 

The remainder of the evening passed off tran- 
quilly and pleasantly. Agreeable conversa- 
tion, well executed music, and perfeet harmony, 
made the time run swiftly; for none saw lower 
than the surface; nor could guess that aching 
hearts were here, as elsewhere, disguised be, 
neath smiling brows. And yet so it was; Mrs ° 
Mortimer had discovered, long ere her party 
separated, that she had been buoyed up by falla- 
cious hopes ; for that her son, in all that pleasant 
circle, saw and heard only Sybil, whose brilliant 
talents had constituted its main charm; while 
she had merely to glance occasionally towards 
her niece to feel convineed that she was sustain- 
ing a struggle but ill caleulated to assist her con- 
valescence. : 

It is true that she smiled as she conversed 
with those about her, and even acceded with- 
out difficulty to the proposal of Sybil, that she 
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ould accompany her in a duet well suited to 
en the finished exeeution of both parties; 
id all this apparently without an effort; but 
e anxious eyes of her fond protectress were 
t to be deceived. Well aware that the coun- 
nance of Gertrude was a faithful index of her 
slings, she readily comprehended the sudden 
pses into melancholy and depression, against 
hieh the unhappy girl waged so unsuccessful 
wafare, and from whieh she started only to 
ect a gaiety that was foreign to her heart. 
Ignorant of the conversation which had taken 
ace between her niece and Miss Delamere, and 
ystified by the calm and unpretending earriage 
the latter, whom no attention of Frederic, 
wever marked, could betray into the slightest 
hibition of unwomanly triumph, she felt vex- 
and disheartened; and it was with a feeling 
intense relief that she heard the carriages 
her several guests sueeessively announced, 
d received their parting compliments. 
The last to quit the room was Mrs. Delamere 
d her daughter; the elder lady having dis- 
vered an absorbing souree of interest in the 
rangement of a set of Chinese puzzles, then 
most unknown in England, and which had 
en a travelling present from Mortimer to his 
usin. Nor was it until Gertrude had begged 
r to carry off her new treasure to The Grange, 
at she at length reluctantly passed her arm 
rough that of Frederic, m prepared to take 
r leave. 
“We part friends, good friends, do we not, 
dear Miss Mortimer?” murmured Sybil 
ide, as her mother was engaged, with the as- 
tance of her host and hostess, in folding shawl 
ser shawl about her. “ You retain no anger 
ainst me? No suspicion of my loyalty ?” 
“Why distress either me or yourself by such a 
estion ?” asked Gertrude evasively, in her turn. 
“ Because I do not think that you do me jus- 
e. My proceeding to-night, for example, has 
irtled you. Any one save myself would have 
runk from it; but I spurn all such cowardly 
d vulgar notions of expediency, and based as 
ey are upon false principles. Besides, my con- 
ienee would have reproached me had I not 
inkly and openly afforded to you an opportu- 
ty of disclosing your real feelings and senti- 
ents. You have now done so, and I thank 
u; for there is nothing which I so much 
ead as the reproaches of my own reason. 
nd now good-bye; let me soon see a bloom 
on that fair face, for it is sadly pale to-night, 
id makes my heart ache.” 
Then elasping the small hand which was in 
urtesy extended to her, Miss Delamere bowed 
smiling farewell to her wearied hostess, and 
companied her mother to the earriage. 
“To-morrow!” she whispered softly, as Mor- 
ner assisted her to her seat; and in another 
oment the gutes closed behind her. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Tne night was calm and still; the moonlight 
y clear and bright upor. the lawn, and tipped 
@ trees with silver; and all was pence over 


both earth and sky, as Gertrude, after dismiss 
ing her attendant, extinguished the lights upon 
her toilette, and threw back the casement to 
steep her burning forehead in the fresh breeze 
that came, laden with perfume, from the bloe- 
som-teeming garden. 

That evening had been to her one of intenee 
and agonizing struggle; and never had she felt 
so desolate as now. True, she had before both 
understood and seen that Frederic was lost to 
her, but she had at least never before willingly 
and deliberately resigned him to another; never 
before given to that other a right to consider 
him as her own. The womanly pride which 
had driven her to this alternative was now 
prostrate; and a thousand refleetions, each 
more bitter than the last, bowed her bruised 
spirit to the very dust. 

That Sybil had been ungenerous, indelicate 
and abrupt, she could not eonceal from herself; 
but had she not, in her turn, also betrayed a 
weakness and want of self-possession which 
almost authorized fhe impertinenee to which 
she had been subjected? Had she not wilfully 
laid bare her heart to the mereiless probing 
beneath which it had writhed in torture, with 
out one effort to eseape the inflietion? And had 
she not in order to spare her pride, armed her 
adversary with weapons to be turned against 
herself? 

How she despised the hollow gaiety which 
for hours she had assumed? How she detested 
the hypocrisy which had taught her to belie 
her best and holiest feelings! And how she 
shuddered as she remembered that the die was 
indeed now east! In short, Gertrude was mis 
erable; her heart was wrung, and her spirit 
erushed, Even hopeless as her attachment had 
long been, she still loved Frederic with an in 
tensity so deep and absorbing, that he was the 
centre of all her thoughts; and she had dwelt 
so fondly upon that one image, that the impres 
sion had beeome indelible. It was not pas 
sion with whieh she regarded him; but the 
pure and gentle affection which, although warm 
and intense, was yet veiled and subdued by the 
natural reserve of a modest and well organized 
mind. 

Thus, as she reflected upon her conversation 
with Miss Delamere, she felt much as the drowir 
ing mariner may be supposed to feel, who, after 
flinging from him the last floating spar which 
might have assisted to buoy him up, in order to 
trust to his own unaided strength, suddenly 
hears the water singing in his ears, and feels 14 
mounting to his lips, as he discovers that he is 
unable longer to sustain himself. 

Far different were the solitary reflections of 
Sybil; as she, too, at that still hour, breathed 
the soft air which entered at her open window, 
and passed in mental review the occurrences of 
the evening. Iler large dark eyes were raised 
to the ealm sky which glittered with its myriad 
worlds of mysterious light, and her head was 
pillowed upon her hand; while her long and 
luxuriant hair from whieh she had detaehed its 
wreath of pomegranate blossom, and the combs 
by whieh it had been confined, fell in rich and 

rofuse masses almost to her feet, and undulaged 
in the passing broezo. 
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The scene would have been a fine subject for 
the artist. In the very depth of the spacious 
}chamber stood a toilette-table of ebony, sur- 
mounted by an immense mirror, mounted in the 
same costly wood, and lighted by half-a-dozen 
wax candles in branches of or-mulu. 

Seattered over the table, and resting upon the 
‘drapery of antique point by which it was cover- 
ed, lay a profnsion of gems, among whieh the 
crimson garland had been flung, evidently in 
careless haste ; and just within the reflection of 
the tapers gleamed out the white and delicate 
draperies of the bed, whose muslin festoons fell 


) } like a vapor over the hangings of pale pink silk, 
» | or were looped back by heavy tassels of the 
à f eame color and material. Just beyond, the hight 
d | touched, but only partially revealed, an exqui- 

site statue of Silence, which oceupied a small 
» | recess; and then a portion of the apartment 
t f appeared in a species of twilight, which was 
y f again invaded by the silvery beams of the moon; 
t f which, after falling upon the bending figure of 
i f Sybil, cast her shadow far along the floor, re- 
r f lieved by a framework of glittering radianee. 


The heavy curtains had been drawn baek from 
the window; and as she leaned there, absorbed 
in thought, her features, with their varying ex- 
pression, were distinctly visible in the elear cold 


4 flight. Her eye was daneing with triumph, and 

a proud smile sat npon her lip. She had, that 
} | evening, accomplished her master-stroke; she 
i fbad, that evening, succeeded in her most diffi- 
, F cult and delicate undertaking ; and she was now 


enabled to declare to Mortimer that not only did 
his cousin willingly resign his hand, but that she 


deare to claim it. Thus, then, she should be 
more than justified in the eyes of Frederic, and 
might even beeome less distasteful in those of 
Mrs. Mortimer herself. 

But, suddenly, some unweleome thought ob- 
truded itself among these pleasant visions; and 
ithe brow of the lady darkened, and a shiver 
assed over her frame, as though the night air 
ad chilled her. The rich lips quivered for an 
‘instant, and then became firmly compressed; 
i while the slender fingers that were buried in 
her hair, by a simultaneous impulse closed con- 
vulsively upon each other, as if to clutch some 
object that was about to escape them. Iler 
breath labored in her throat, and a moisture 
glittered in her eye; but by a violent effort she 









her cheek, that dried the incipient tear, and 
‘seemed to endue her with fresh courage. She 


haughtily, and with an expression of defiance ; 
but her slow and lingering survey was scarcely 
-eompleted, ere again brow and bosom beeame 
blenched, and she clasped her hands together so 
tightly that the blood appeared ready to spring 


ew S 


inaudibly— 

“It is too late to retrest!—It is my last 
ehanee! [ have perilled my all upon the die!— 
I must succeed, or I am lost” 

Then, closing the window impetuously, and 
drawing before it the damask draperies to ex- 
elude the moonlight, she hastened to extinguish 
the tapers npon her table; and ultimately fung 
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had never indulged a hope of his affeetion, or a. 


flung off the emotion, and a deep flush rose to: 


raised her head and glanced around her, at first’ 


from beneath the nails, as she murmured almost 
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herself upon her bed in the darkness, still folded 
in her dressing-gown, and enveloped in the 
masses of her loose hair, It was clear that there 
was no peace of heart in that sumptuous chain- 
ber. 

Gertrude, too, wearied at length of her reve- 
ry; but it terminated far differently from that 
of Sybil. At first, a feverish irritation had 
rendered her unjust alike to herself and others; 
then, a feeling of wretchedness and isolation had 
wrung from her some of those bitter tears which 
are known only in youth, and which are never 
shed by the merely worldly and seltish, or con 
prehended by individuals of sturdy nerves, and 
neutral emotions, who exact a tangible cause for 
every demonstration of feeling, and regard as 
folly every speeies of suffering which is merely 
moral, 

Alas! however unimportant in the eyes of 
others may be the evils by which our miseries 
are indneed, they are by no means trifling in 
our own, when we are conscious of their result; 
nor when the heart is wrung, ean it suffer less 
because the cause appears puerile to the world. 

Those tears, nevertheless, calmed the agitation 
of Gertrude; and, after a time, she began to re- 
fleet upon the pledge whieh she had given to 
Frederie, to assist his views with her aunt; and 
to reproach herself for her weakness in thus 
yielding to her feelings, when every sigh of de- 
jeetion on her part would increase the displea- 
sure and determination of Mrs. Mortimer, and 
thus render his position more onerous. Meekly, 
therefore, she dried her eyes; and, having made 
her preparations for the night, knelt down be- 
side her bed to pray, without one renniant of 
bitterness or resentment, 

Thus was she stil] engaged when hasty steps 
sounded upon the landing, and in another instant 
some one tapped at the door. She hurriedly 
rose from her knees, and drew back the bolt, 
when she was met by the favorite maid of Mrs. 
| Mortimer, who implored her to hasten to the 
‘room of her mistress, who had been taken alarm- 
ingly ill. 

Gertrude flew rather than ran to the chamber 
‘of her aunt, whom she found partially supported 
by pillows and gasping for breath. A deep red 
spot was burning upon either cheek, and her 
eyes were veiled by a thick mist, whieh, at in- 
tervals, she endeavored to sweep away with her 
fevered hand. In an instant, the unhappy gitl 
read the truth. Her affectionate protectress had 
imbibed the fatal disease which was then ravag- 
ing Westrum; and the fever was already at its 
height. 

“Where is Mr. Mortimer?” she gasped out, 
almost inartieulate with terror; ‘ Where is Dr. 
Collins?” 

“My master ìs gone himself to fetch the doe- 
tor, miss,” was the reply; “ He left the house as 
we awoke you.” 

With a throbbing heart the frightened Ger- 
trude diseovered at once that the disease by 
which her aunt was attacked was one of the 
most serious nature. Even during the few hours 
whieh had intervened sinee they parted in the 
drawing-room, the ehange in her appearanee 
was alarmingly visible. Her eyes were sunken 
and glazed; her respiration heavy and oppress- 
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ed; and the snrface of her skin dry and heated. her approaching the house, and to implore her 


Nevertheless, the invalid endeavored, with a 
forced smile, to soothe and reassure the trem- 
bling girl; but it was with difficulty that she 
could articnlate even the few words that she 
addressed to her, or the confession that she had, 
throughout the day, been conscious of a coming 
indisposition. 

On the arrival of Dr. Collins he pronouneed 
the presence of fever; aggravated, as he believed, 
by the recent exertions of his patient; but re- 
commending simply some eooling remedies, and 
perfect quiet, declined to give a decided opinion 


upon the preeise nature of the attack until his|ber hand, he seated himself in a large chair, in 
next visit; and then having seen an effervescing | which she had already arranged the eushions, 
draught administered, took his leave for the |evidently in the hope that he might also sleep; 


night. 


The cousins were, consequently, left to their/heart and mind were too full for slumber; and 


anxious wateh; and it was with dismay that 
they traced the rapid progress of the evil. 
Fearful fainting-fits were succeeded by perfect 
helplessness and torpor; and to these again 
supervened delirium. 

Towards dawn, however, the consciousness of 
Mrs. Mortimer appeared to return; her eyes 
were fixed alternately upon the affectionate 
watchers beside her, and an expression of in- 
tense love passed over her features. 

Gertrude was the first to remark the happy 
change; and springing from her seat, she wns 
in an instant bending over the pillow of the 
sufferer. 

“Aunt! my beloved aunt, speak to me!” she 
exclaimed, clasping the scorching form of Mrs. 
Mortimer in her arms; “Can I do nothing to 
relieve—nothing to ease you?” 

A smile of gratified affection struggled upon 
the lip of the invalid, but she had no longer the 
power of utterance; and it was with trembling 
anxiety, and a painful foreboding of misfortune, 


that Gertrude busied herself about the siek-bed | ber. 
while awaiting the second advent of the physi-| with phials, filled with divers colored liquids, 


cian. On his next appearanee, although he 
spoke cheerfully to the cousins, and bade them 
rather seek to seeure themselves from the pos- 
sible chance of infeetion, than fear, for his pre- 
sent patient, they were not deluded by his 


t . ° . . . : 
words; for, familiar with the expression of his|ing was absorbed in the duties of her watch. 


countenance, they at once read there a greater 
eonsciousness of danger than he was willing to 
admit. 

Any personal precaution was, however, far 
from the thoughts of either; their only eare 
was to forbid all entrance to visitors, and to 
limit the attendance of the servants to the dress- 
ing-room, reserving the actual cares of the sick- 
chamber to themselves; an arrangement which 
was, nevertheless, partially invaded by the at- 
tached attendant of the snfferer, who, having 
insisted upon her right to watch over her be- 
loved lady, was reluctantly permitted to share 
their vigils. This done, Mortimer retired for a 
brief time to his room; overeome with dread, 
nnd it may be, with remorse, as he remembered 
the unhappiness which he had lately caused to 
a fond mother, who might now be snatched 
from him for ever. Hurriedly he seized a pen, 
and seating himself at his desk, he wrote a few 
scareely legible lines to Sybil, to inform her of 


the misfortune which had occurred, to forbid! No one thought, no one regret strayed to Sy ‘ 
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not to venture into Westrum before they again 
met. 


The letter was instantly dispatched; and em |. «il! 
changing his cont for a dressing-gown, he hastens | bü 
ed back to the sieck-chamber. As he entered, | lt’ 
Gertrude pressed her finger to her lip; and on | i! 
bending over the bed, he saw that his mother ` i 
had fallen into an uneasy doze—the first inter- | ji! 
val of comparative repose which she had ex- | wi 
perieneed since the commencement of the attack, m 

As he was about to turn away he found his {ú 
cousin at his side, and obeying the gesture of 4 Wi’ 









die 
|but her affectionate solicitude did not avail; his | wo 
bi 
as he looked around upon the melancholy scene ; Ta 
before him, a thousand thoughts, and donbts, 4 i! 
and even regrets, crowded upon him; while i| wè“ 
every passing moment seemed to concentrate a | isu! 
year of existence. CO 
Nothing is more cheerless, nothing more de- | wrt 
pressing, than the slow approach of daylight in f si 
a sick room, The window of Mrs. Mortimers || we 
chamber had been thrown wide open, in obedi- jf yiki 
enee to the direction of Dr. Collins; and as the (f ilk 
eold gray drawn began for the second time to 
glimmer over the distant heights which shut in 
the coast, the night-lamp sickened into a pale 
yellowish gleam; and the wind as it swept 
through the branches of a lofty acacia near the 
house, moaned amid the leaves like a spirit of 
desolation. Upon the bed, and covered only by J Diy 
n light eoverlet, lay the extended form of the iki: 
sufferer; her cheek burnt with fever, her eyes (alt 
dark and sunken, the pulses of her temples visi- f aiki 
bly throbbing, and her fitful starts proclaiming ‘J lil: 
the unsatisfactory nature of her apparent slum- If si 
Near her stood a small table already laden fwy 
Tees 
and the thousand details which reveal the pre mmk 
sence of illness; and beside her pillow sat Ger Ff (hin; 
trude, pale it is true, but with a restlessness in ar 
her expression and an eagerness in her eye, +f tian, 
whieh betrayed how thoroughly her whole be f uan 
Ko th 
No thought of self, no sympathy even with |] ii 
Frederic, occupied her at that hour. Her soul Hi my 
hung upon the abstract question of life and Hf imin 
death which wns so soon to be solved before her: Fy)», 
and as a few incoherent words were occasionally } xp 4 
uttered by the unconseious sufferer, she sank f buy 
from the ehair to her knees, and listened breath- | wiy, 
lessly, lest she should lose one sound of that if ii 
cherished voice which might so soon be hushed 1f ini, 
for ever. E 
Nor was Frederie less worthy than his cousin |} jj, 
to perform the filial duty to which he had bonnd itty 
himself. Pale and silent, he leaned back in hie || in} 
seat, gazing upon the convulsed features of his |] iun 
mother, and starting painfully at every spasm f uiy, 
whieh shook her tortured limbs, as though by |} i. 
some electrical sympathy it passed over his own |] hiy, 
frame, or watching with helpless hope every thig: 
motion of Gertrude, ns though he trusted in her {f ii, 
power to solace and relieve the poor sufferer, isin 


while he felt his own uselessness. tin f 


tiik 
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bil, as he sat there in that melancholy dawning: |been to us throughout life both happiness and 
he saw only, felt only for the mother who had|support? 
lovea him so tenderly, and whom he had re-} And such were now the wretched reflections 
zently so ill requited. During his silent watchjof Gertrude and Frederie. Even the hopeful 
had he been offered her life in exchange of every | words of their friendly physician had ceased to 
other earthly good, he would not have hesitated | greet them, during his frequent visits, nor did 
for an instant to secure it. He had deeply felt/the anxious eloud upon his brow tend to re- 
the loss of his fond father, but he had not seen| assure their sinking spirits. Never absent for 
him, fading and failing before his eyes; this|/an instant from the sick room, save when they 
was his first aequaintanceship with heavy sick-|singly snatched a seant and hasty meal in the 
ness, and he shuddered as he remembered how | adjoining chamber; driven even into this mo- 
few of those who had been tainted by the fever}mentary desertion of their eharge by the ex- 
which was now rioting in the veins of his mo-| press injunetion of Dr. Collins, who strenuously 
ther, had eseaped with life. interdicted the useless and dangerous risk of 
Strange that neither to the one nor the other;swallowing food in an infected atmosphere, 
of these two devoted watchers came one reflee-| they became ere long careless and almost un- 
tion on the possibility of their own infeetion! | eonseious of all beyond the influence of their 
Their sorrow was too sincere for selfishness,| own sorrow. 
there was no stage-effect in that sick-room; no} Ultimately, however, the increasing paleness 
striving at applause, no craving for the empty |and languor of his cousin struck Mortimer with 
praise of the idle and uninterested. Even at|a new terror, and he anxiously implored her to 
this early period each felt a foreboding consci-| retire to her own apartment, were it merel 
ousness that there was no hope, and their sole} for an hour, in order to secure a less troubled 
anxiety was to smoothe, in so far as human|slumber than that whieh she had hitherto taken 
pmeans and human devotion could do so, her|upon her chair, but Gertrude only shook her 
ti te to the grave who had so tenderly| head with mournful resolution. 
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i” plucked away the thorns from their own path| ‘No, no, dear Frederie,” she murmured; “ I 
of life. shall not long be ealled upon to wateh, leave 
me to my vigil. Am I not also her child? And 
would you deprive me of perhaps the last sor- 
rowful, but still deep happiness that I may ever 
know in this world ?” 
CHAPTER XVL And Mortimer, whose wretchedness would 
in have been almost intolerable had he been called 
ij) Days passed over, days so long and so heavy|upon to endure it alone, could only press her 
| that it seemed as though time had paused in|hand with affeetionate gratitude, and murmur 
| Jorder to prolong the trial: and still Gertrude| out his low-voiced but fervent thanks. 
si and Frederic watched unweariedly beside what! And so they sat side by side, for hours, listen- 
im ‘they knew to be the bed of death. No tear es-|ing to the meaningless words which at times fell 
i caped them during the brief and rare ES upon their ears, full of tenderness and anxiety, 
i) of consciousness which enabled the sufferer to| and with whieh their names were constantly as- 
Wi ‘reeognise and to acknowledge their devotion ; it} sociated, or watehing for a lueid interval in 
# iwas only amid the fieree and fevered paroxysms| which they might onee more ¢atch a glance of 
iv of delirium that they indulged themselves in an| recognition; and whenever, for an instant, the 
‘outpouring of the anguish by which they were) attention of Frederie strayed from his suffering 
ra consumed, or suffered themselves to be over- mother to his devoted eousin, he saw her with 
‘come and prostrated by the melaneholy prospect her eyes eagerly and earnestly fixed upon the 
_ before them. convulsed features of her beloved protectress : 
ti At the terrible hour in whieh we trace the faint from weakness, but still strong in the 
« ‘sure approach of a eruel and irremediable se-| courage of her love. 
T  |paration : when a dear and holy bond is about; How glorious is the apparent omniseience of 
jto be rent asunder, and we are ealled upon to} woman in a sick-room! With the eye of the 
y resign the affection and companionship which heart she seems intuitively to discover every 
u thave been made precions by years of pos-| want and with the ready hand of tenderness to 
session and sympathy, the world appears to} anticipate every wish. Her limbs never weary, 
u -fade into nothingness, and all the hopes and, her eyes never droop, her step is light and noise- 
joys of our health and our prosperity seem to}less, and her voice low and soft. She has a 
crumble into ashes. What ean life offer at such| word of comfort for every murmur, a glance of 
į amoment whieh presents an apparent equiva- 
u lent for that which we are ealled upon to re-| her power lies in the fact, that in the presence 
u*/signt What has the empty future to tender,|of suffering she flings off her own identity, and 
j save a vague and undefined hope, which vanish- | totally forgetful of self, lives only in the pangs 
¢ e8into vapor before the cherished realities of) of the helpless being whom she tends. 
, | the past? How many memories assail us, which} Thus it is that women of real feeling mourn 
ø had previously seemed to be blotted out, only|longer and more deeply for those whom they 
« )to bring with them the torturing refleetion, that} have loved and lost than men; who, being by 
y | atthe expiration of a few brief days, perhaps even| nature unfitted to the service of a sick-room, 
» ofa few brief hours, we shall be called upon to|have fewer of those touching memories which 
_ resign forever the gaze of those loving cyes,! grow out of the last sad moments of eompanion- 
y | and the clasp of that gentle hand, which had| ship ; for even where they devote all their 
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sympathy for every pang. And the secret of ' 
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energies to solace and to soothe the dying, they 
are devoid of the nice perception which enables 
a woman to see d the surface, and to hear 
with the ear of the spirit. 


foresee the necessity of action. 


freshing moisture. 


her from some unseen suffering. 


of afřeetion. 


ea, and places a gulf, impassable as chaos, 
etween the watcher and the watched. Where, 
we ask ourselves, as we listen to the meaning- 
less words and the joyless laughter, where is 
the soul? In what unknown and mysterious 
world is it new wandering, liberated from all 
the thrall of earthly affections and anxieties? 
How can it be that we possess only the form, 
while the spirit is far away? With what and 
whom does it hold commune, during its estrange- 
ment? And with what viewless and feartul 
order of beings are we brought into almost im- 
mediate contact, through the medium of the es- 
tranged intellect before us? The reason totters 
as we ask ourselves the question, and the heart 
is pained by the very vagueness of the specula- 
ton. i 

At the termination of a week, the friendly 
physician, having requested a private interview 
with Mr. Mortimer, feelingly but definitely as- 
sured him, that all hepe of saving his patient 
was at an end, and that he conceived it to be 
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‘those about her, I believe to be highly proba- 


































ble, and to this prospect we must therefore en- 
‘deavor to confine our hope. But I should re- 


proach myself hereafter were I not at this mo- | f 

And so it was in the present instance. Fred- ment frankly to deelare, that in all human pro- |f ni 
eric was ever ready and active when his services bability, her sufferings will soon be at an end, [f æ 
were claimed, but he could not, like Gertrude, and so thoroughly am I convinced of the faet, {d 
He guessed not| that I shall not again leave the house until all 1° y 

when the pillow beeame uneasy to the aching is over, but will remain in the breakfast-reom |) it! 
head, nor when the parched ae needed the re-| with Mr. Nottingham, whom I have requested || 
At times, he overlooked, in|}to be prepared with such restoratives as may | j#! 

his own sorrow, the precise moment at which be desirable, either for the poor sufferer herself |f W 
the sustaining draught should be administered, or fer Miss Mortimer, who in her present wora f| b 
or the position of the sufferer ehanged, but the;and weak state, will not fail to be seriously "i 
watchful pereeption of Gertrude never slun.-| affected by the shock which awaits her.” o 
bered, and he saw the wandering delight and| For a time Mortimer was silent, overcome by | ™ 
expression of relief which, even amid her pangs, |the anguish of his feelings, but at length he ral- ry 
_ passed over the countenance of Mrs. Mortimer, lied sufficiently to inquire if it would not be | ‘! 
as the gentle tendance of the watchful girl freed| prudent to induce his cousin to leave the siek- f xi 
room before the awful moment arrived, and 4 =p 

All would have been comparatively easy to|thus spare her the pang of witnessing the last | 2" 
Gertrude, had she net hour by hour, and day |struggle. a 
by day, been compelled to feel that her beloved| “ You will undoubtedly do well to make the If ùi 
aunt was unconscious of all which took place|trial,” was the reply, “but I fear that you will if si 
about her: that she did not recognize her as she|not succeed. In the hour of sorrow your admi- f s1 
hung over her pillow to murmur in her ear the/rable cousin appears to have no recollection of f im- 
accents of tenderness, and that even the strong|herself. J remember her on a former melancho- If aii 
clasp of the fevered hand betokened pain instead |ly occasion, and even amid my own regret for | Ti 
one of the most valued friends I ever had, ] Aig 

There is something strange and awful in the|could not repress my astonishment and respect | wit 
aspect of intellect alienated by disease—in that| at her courageous and devoted conduct. Depend f rri 
moral death which prostrates all the mental|upon it that throughout this new trial, therefore, gny 


she will not be less true te herself, although Í 
fear that her sufferings will be even more acute, 
for no child ever loved a parent more affection- 
ately than she has loved her aunt. And now 
go, my dear young friend, I will not detain you 
another instant from your post. Should my 
presence become neeessary, you can summon 
me on the instant, but until it is so I will not 
intrude upen the sacredness of your sorrow.” 
Mortimer obeyed hut his limbs almost failed 
as he again ascended the stairs, and approached 
what was so soon to be the chamber of death. 


When he entered he saw Gertrude upon her 
knees by the bedside, with her face concealed in? 
the coverlet, but as she detected his stealthy ] 4), 
step, she raised her head, and looked eagerly {duk 
and inquiringly towards him. ™ 
“ What had Dr. Collins to communicate?” she, } ijn.) 
asked in a low whisper, as her cousin reached | h, 
her side. ia, 
“Iis apprehensions for your own health, my | w 


‘dear Gertrude, and his desire that J should in- 













$ 

his duty to prepare her son for an event which’ duce you to retire for an hour or two to your ia 
would in all probability take place in a very few | own room.” w 
hours. “Ha! Ts itso? Must it be so soonf” exti w, 

“I am aware, my dear sir,” he concluded, as|claimed the poor girl, wringing her hands ia, f bi; 
he wrung the hand of the young man with a! agony. “And he would ask me to leave herfi 1; 
sympathy which wns evidently sincere; “ that| But perhaps it was right that he should do so—! | si; 
your respected parent has no wordly matters a duty which he was called upon to perform—!] jy 
to arrange; for with her well regulated mind,|he meant well I know. But you, Frederic, yon f ws 
she was incapable of deferring the performance|her sen, will not echo such a wish. She will] \,, 
of so serious a duty, and it is this conviction! yet recognise me, I feel that she will—and 1] yi, 
which consoles me under the apprehension that) would not lose that last look, that last smile] » 
she may depart without one lucid interval suffi-| for all—” bs 
ciently long or complete to enable her to follow} She could add no more, and suffocated by herh ty, 
up any definite idea. That she may, however,'suppressed sobs, she once more dropped her 9 yy, 
recover the necessary consciousness to recognise! head upon the bed, while Mortimer as i hung i h; 
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ly rver her, attempted no further argument, con- 
w vinced that all interference upon such a point 
“gust prove ineffectual. 
‘thy | Pwo more dreary hours went by, twilight was 
nae rapidly shedding additional gloom over the siek- | 
aaf hamber, and stil Mrs. Mortimer lay in a state 
the Bag torpor, disturbed only by the violent and un- 
““*\atural laboring of her breath, and the spasmo- 
ig lic convulsions of her limbs, when suddenly she 
‘J pened her heavy eyes, and, looking earnestly 
“U7 nto the gloom, feebly articulated : “ Frederic— 
‘bee | Jertrude—where are my ehildren ?” 
umi In an instant, they were at her side. 
“tua My own dear ones!” she again gasped out; 
‘eome nearer—nearer.” 
“u a} They instinctively sank upon their knees, and 
it “vach took one of her wasted hands in silence. 
bi) “We part—part for ever!” continued the 
trembling voice, “the world is passing from me 
wi ajin peace.” And then, bringing together the 
“i hands which elasped her own, she added with 
nereased difficulty: ‘Heaven bless you both— 
mie Doth my own ones. My children, I have had a 


mri earful dream—but it was no more than a dream, 
i | see, and I feel its falsehood. Embrace me both 


‘tit yf you—both at onee—let me die in the blessed 


ling f aonviction that—” 
m o| What she would have added, they knew not, 


tu “or she spoke no more; another earnest gaze, 


‘i nother beaming and happy smile, and the kind- 
M» }y spirit passed into that rest which was never 


wt again to be broken upon earth. 


X 
If 


or CHAPTER XVIL 
ai 1 
li t Att was, indeed, over. 


0 hope or fear. The darkened windows, the 
 aoiseless tread, and the deep stillness of the 
tH house of death, had succeeded to the tumultuous 
w feelings, the weary vigils, and the agonizing 
le suspense of the previous week, and, for a time, 
» Mortimer experienced that frightful void of 
heart which appears to the survivor, as though 
it shut out all human sympathies, and is destin- 
kd to be eternal. He had no longer a mother, 
he stood alone, and as he thought of the past, he 
| sickened at the prospect of the future. 
we) But although he sorrowed, and sorrowed 
deeply, the despair of Gertrude was still more 
intense. No tears came to her relief, her feel- 
ings appeared to be annihilated, and she sat 
with clasped hands, and eyes fixed on vacancy, 
unconscious of all that passed about her. In this 
"i moral prostration, there was no shade of self, 
¿+ she did not remember that she was now, indeed, 

y jan orphan, penniless and homeless, who must, 
+ thereafter, battle for every foot of way which 
+ ‘she made upon the world’s path, or that she 
f possessed no other affection upon earth to re- 
fi place that which she had lost—her whole being 
) ‘was absorbed in one great grief of her bereave- 
j ment. 

{ ' To her, the protectress of her youth, and the 
) friend of her womanhood, had been all in all— 
is and that all was gone for ever. 

_ |- For hours, each day, she sat beside the pale 
motionless corpse, herself as pale and almost as 


There was no longer 
any necessity for exertion, no longer anything 
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motionless; nor was it until the morning of the 
burial that she was aroused into more demon- 
strative suffering. Then, indeed, the thoodgates 
of her grief were opened, and, to the great re- 
lief of Dr. Collins, she speedily wept and ex- 
hansted herself into a succession of fainting fits, 
which rendered her insensible to the departure 
of the funeral train, and calmed the apprehen- 
sions Which he had begun to entertain of the re- 
sults of her immeasurable and silent agony. 

On his return, he found her ealmer. She even 
answered his inquiries, and consented to see her 
cousin, although her lip trembled as she com- 
plied with the suggestion, nor eould she, when 
he approached her bed and took her hand, arti- 
culate one word of welcome or condolence. 
Frederic was deeply affected, and, for a time, 
even forgot his own sorrow in an attempt to 
soothe that of the fair and fragile creature before 
him, Theirs was a common grief, and each read 
the heart of the other without the help of 
words; while it was evident that the meeting 
once over, they felt consolation in the presence 
of each other, and the worthy doctor satistied 
with the judiciousness of his arrangement, forced 
Mortimer gently into a chair, and, then, quietly 
retired from the room. 

For a time, nothing was heard, save the low 
sobs of the faithful Roberts; whose services be- 
ing ended about her beloved mistress, had been 
silently and zealonsly transferred to her niece ; 
but, ere long, the affeetionate whispers of Mor- 
timer broke upon the stillness, and were reward- 
ed by the grateful tears of his dejected listener, 
as they wept together over their mutual bereave- 
ment. 

Throughout the remainder of the day, Morti- 
mer kept his post at the bedside, and each party 
derived a melancholy consolation from this eom- 
panionship. They were less desolate in heart, 
as they remained with clasped hands, and 
streaming eyes, indulging all the luxury of sor- 
row, and grieving rather for each other than for 
theniselves. 

It was not, however, until in the utter solitude 
of night, she could brood over her anguish un- ` 
controlled, that Gertrude felt the full foree of 
her loss; and even ventured to glance at a fu- 
ture which to her was fraught with terror. 

So long as even the inanimate remains of her 
aunt had continued in the house, she had been 
less isolated in spirit; but now all was gone; she 
could not even cling to the senseless clay: the 
grave had claimed its tenant, and her work of 
love was ended. 

For several succeeding days, Mortimer devot 
ed his whole time to his cousin; nor did he onee 
quit the house, save when with Gertrude leaning 
feebly upon his arm, he spent a short time in the 
grounds; and thus, although the stricken girl 
would not have admitted even to herself that it 
could be so, she was almost happy. Never had 
Frederic becn so gentle, so affectionate; and 
when she occasionally endeavored to speak of 
her future plans, he silenced her by asking if 
she were, indeed, weary of her home, that she 
should seek another. 

This state of things was not, however, fated 
to last. During the illness of Mrs. Mortimer, 
several letters had been delivered to her son 
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from Sybil; but, with the morbid feeling peculiar ! possible it was for her to feel resentment where 
to heavy grief, he had shrunk from opening |her heart was interested. ` 
them, and thus renewing his intercourse with a| The last, the longest, and the least guarded of 
person whom he knew to be distasteful to her, |all these epistles had been written on the day 
while she was stretched upon a bed of sickness; succeeding Mrs. Mortimers death. It was a 
nor could he even reconcile himself to do so, triumph of affectionate eloquence, a master- 
until the first bitterness of his regret had passed | piece of delicate and earnest devotion. She had 
over. wept tear for tear with him. She had appreci- 
Time, however, soon produced its effect. The|ated all the virtues, and all the worth of his de- 
elasticity of the human mind is proverbial; and! parted mother. She was conscious that nothing 
neither joy nor sorrow will endure for ever. |could compensate to him for such a loss, and 
Constant communion with, and increasing af-|yet there were affections, and ties, and sympa- 
fection for his cousin, for æ while sufficed to en-|thies, as pure and as holy, to call him back to 
gage his thonghts; but ere long, he felt the ne-/that world from which he had now shrank away, 
cessity of a stronger stimulus; the very excess|with weakened spirits and a doubting heart. 
of his grief had worked its own reaction; and he! And there was no mention of Gertrude. She 
began to reflect both upon the present and the|had forgotten all save him to whom she wrote. 
future. It was his tears alone that she would wipe 
As we have elsewhere remarked; Mortimer|away; his grief that she would soothe; his 
could not live without feeling himself beloved;j|isolation that she would brighten into com- 
and this craving for an undivided and absorbing | panionship and joy. 
devotion naturally turned his thoughts to Sybil;| And joy indeed, once more stole over the 
when he began to marvel how he could have|spirit of Mortimer. Not even his apparent 
enffered her letters to remain unopened. He|neglect had been able to chill the warm ont 
shrank from admitting, even to himself, that the | pourings of a heart which he felt to be all his 
last words of his mother had born a referenee|own. Like her, he forgot the sufferings of his 
to Miss Delamere by no means favorable to his|desolate orphan cousin. Like her, he peopled the 
passion, and that she had eventually expired| world with one all-sufficing object ; and like her, 
under a delusion which his future conduct|he felt that although the cup of bitterness had 
would in all probability negative; but it is|}been lifted to his lips, life could still offer a 
not the less certain that those very words had | brighter and a better draught. 
tended in no inconsiderable degree to influence| All the past, as regarded Sybil. came back 
him in leaving the letters so long unread. fresh and glowing to his memory ; and while he 
That he was once more acting ungenerously {refolded the letters, he breathed deeply, like 
towards his cousin he never reflected: for in-|one who had cast off a heavy weight of care; 
tent only on proving his gratitude for her devo-|and hastily, but scrupulously, securing his 
tion to his mother, he forgot that she was ig-|newly-found treasure, he left his room, and pro- 
norant of his engagement to Sybil, and might|ceeded to the summer-parlor, in which he had 
possibly misconstrne the nature of attentions to|spent so many hours of happiness in her society, 
which she had hitherto been unaccustomed ;|There he felt that he could more fully appre- 
and, unconsciously even to herself, repay them|ciate the transport of being beloved, for there 
with feelings which she had no desire to awaken.|every spot and every object was replete 
Thus it was with no compunction as regarded | with memories of her grace, her wit, and her 
Gertrude, that, having at length succeeded in|accomplishments. Books in which her name | 
silencing, even if he could not entirely subdue, was inscribed lay upon the table. Music to i 
the upbrniding of his own thoughts, he proceed-| which her touch and her tones had lent and 
ed to examine the letters which had been so|added harmony, was scattered over the instru- 
long accumulating ; and, as he did so, Sybil rose ment. Sketches drawn by her skilful hand, 
before him in all her beauty and in all her love:|were in the portfolios; and above all, there 
while, as she wrote admirably, the spell deep-|was the window at which she had stood beside 
ened as he advanced in his task, until he felt}him, the tapestry-frame at which she had | 
his breast bound, and his brow flush with hap-| wrought; and the mirror in which her fault 4 
iness. : less figure had been reflected. As the miser 
The earlier notes were brief and guarded; gazes, enrapt upon his treasiges, so did Mor- 
and contained merely expressions of earnest re-;timer linger over each and all of these—for 
gret at the serious indisposition of his mother, [each and all told of her who had become to him 
offers of every luxury at The Grange which|the universe;.and he was so thoroughly ab- 
might be acceptable to the invalid, and en-|sorbed in this employment, that he continued 
trenties that he would keep her constantly in-} unconscious of an arrival, until the door of the 
formed of the progress of the disease. But asjapartment opened, and Sybil herself stood be- 
the danger of Mrs. Mortimer increased, the let-|fore him. 
ters became lo iger and more affectionate. She} For an instant he remained motionless: for 
bewailed the continued sufferings of her esteem-|the deep mourning dress of Miss Delamere 
ed friend, but she was even more expansive in jarred upon the current of his thoughts, and 
her expressions of anxiety about himself. She! almost brought with it a sensation of remorse ; 
besonght him to adopt every measure for escap- but the feeling lasted scarcely a moment 
ing the infectivn, and even pointed out the pre- beneath the soft and sympathizing smile of 
ventatives with which she was acquainted ; and his visitor, and the tearful accent in which she 
finally, she reproached him so tenderly for his, murmured, as she advanced towards him with 
silence, that it was easy to perceive how im-, extended hand, 
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although it has never weakened my trust in 


E iige of your unhappiness suffieed to reason of what I have already hinted, 
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“My poor Frederic! And do I indeed sce the privilege of seeing you, that I cast from n 
you thus—the mere shadow of your former/every other thought than that of the delight « 
selff Had you then so utterly forgotten the [blending my tears with yours. I felt the neec 
future in the present? Did no thought of Sybil sity of seeing you myself: of convincing ye 
and of her anxieties induce you to be more /that in losing your estimable mother you he 
careful of your health than Tread in your pale not lost add ; and so long as you recognise and 2] 
cheek and your heavy eyes, that you have preeiate my motives, I am careless of all beside 
been? But Iwill not reproach you—no! not; “ Ilow shall l ever repay you for such affe 
even for a silenee whieh hae wrung my heart, tion?” murmured Mortimer tenderly, as he rai: 
‘ed her hand to his lips. 
your affection, I, too, have sorrowed, Mor-| “ By listening to my advice,” replied Mis 
timer; but my tears fell because I felt that Delnmere; “by looking calmly and dispassior 
ours were mingled with them; and the ately upon your position ; and by admitting th 
I wi 
make me wretched in my turn; but even in my [not speak further of yourself, for | believe yo 





moments of deepest grief, I remembered the|to be sufficiently unselfish to feel little interes 


future, and was comforted.” upon that point; but onee more, remember th 

“My own kind Sybil,” murmured Mortimer, invidious position of your cousin. Young, bean 
as he drew her to his heart, and she suffered her tiful, and as one who was very dear to yo 
head to rest for an instant upon his shoulder: never coneealed, tenderly attached to you, di 
“Talk not to me of the past: you are here; you imagine for a moment that she ean thu 
and to me you areall in all: but you know not, continue alone to share your home, and t 


you cannot guess, all that I have felt and| 
suffered.” 

“ You deceive yourself,” was the reply; “and 
it isin order to induce you to break through the 
melancholy associations by which you are now 
surrounded that I am here. My visit is, as I 
need scarcely say, ostensibly to your cousin; 
but you will not require to be told, that this 
early advent is caused by a deeper and a dearer | 
anxiety. Frederie, you must no longer remain | 
under this roof. The eonstant sight of objeets 
familiar to you in other times, and under other 
eireumstanees will tend to render your melan- 
choly morbid and unnatural. That you should 
grieve is just and right; but remember that you 
owe mueh to yourself—and—may I not add, 
something also to me?” 

“I know and feel the truth of all that you! 
advance, Sybil,” said Mortimer mournfully ; 
“and gladly, most gladly, would I aet upon 
your suggestion; but you forget that I am not 
free—that my poor cousin is still too weak to 
encounter the fatigue of a removal; and that I 
cannot abandon her in a sorrow which has been 
induced by me and mine.” : 

A slight eolor rose to the eheek of Miss Dela- 
inere, and her fine brow contracted for a mo- 
ment; but it was with even greater gentleness 
that in the next instant she raised her eyes to 
those of her companion, and said, slowly and 








absorb your attention, without the greatest risl 
to her fair fame?” 

“ Who would dare—” exelaimed Mortimei 
with a kindling eye. 

“Many,” replied his companion steadily 
“and those even among your most intimate 
associates: mothers who have daughters tc 
marry ; men whose age places them beyond the 
reach of slander; girls who are ambitious of 
your notice; and young men who are jealous 
of your advantages. I feel that I give you pain, 
my dear Frederie; but the probe of the surgeon 
is frequently the only eure. You are misled by 
a false ehivalry—” 

“Sybil,” interposed her listener; “ Gertrude 
has no other friend, save myself, on earth.” 

“And would you render that one worse than 
powerless ?” 

“You may be right; but I love her as a 
brother. How, then, can I abandon her at such 
a moment ?” 

“Simply by remembering the responsibility 
of your situation. Miss Mortimer is no longer a 
child; make her the judge between you,” 

‘‘ After what has passed, I feel that I dare not. 
She has already too much cause of complaint 
against me.” 

“And do you believe that by augmenting 
that cause, you ean aequit yourself in her eyes? 
Need I say, Frederic,” and again a shadow 


emphatically : “It is you, Frederic, who forgot passed over the features of Miss Delamere of 
the ready comments of a censorious world; and more than dubious expression; “ need I explain 
although I know that for yourself you could to you how gladly I would have offered her a 
despise them, yet have you no right to disregard | temporary home at The Grange, had Inot been 
their probable effeet upon your cousin, You eonseious that I should only subject myself to the 
may tell me, in your turn, that I have disre-| mortification of a refusal? Such, indeed, wis 
garded them in my own person; and of this I| my first intention, but I soon felt its fallacy 


ain aware; for not even the presence of Miss, 
Mortimer under your roof may to some appear 
a sufficient excuse for my thus venturing to 
visit a house which has no longer a mistress ; 
bunt there are feelings which place us beyond 
such considerations, nor do I hesitate to admit! 
that I have been swayed by these. I could not 
know you to be unhappy, and sacrifice the joy 
of telling you how deeply I sympathized in your 
sorrow, by any paltry fear of misconstruction ; 
and | had been for so long a time deprived of 


and nothing then remained to me save ‘to 
exempt her, in so far as I might, from future 
suffering. Be it as you will, however. It is 
evident that I have deceived myself with regard 
to the extent of your interest in your consin. 
Since you eannot part from her, my path is 
plain: I am onee more taught to feel how 
greatly I overrate the affection of another when 
I test 1t by my own.” 

“Sybil! how have I deserved this?” 

“ Forgive me, Frederic, forgive me,” murmur 
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ed Miss Delamere, burying her face in her| wilfully subjecting poor Gertrude to miscon 
hands; “you have made me very wretched, struction. All shall be done as you suggest; 
and I have not pride enough to conceal my | and I trust that I have long years before me in 
disappointment.” which I may be able to prove how deeply I 
“My own love!” exelaimed Mortimer, as he feel all that E owe her. But you have forgot- 
clasped her tenderly to his heart; “how little | ten, dearest, that by this arrangenient you 
do you understand me! When you entered the | are also banishing me from your own presence 
room all around me spoke only of yourself. It |—sending me forth a wanderer without a beacon- 
was to commune with your image that I was light.” 
here. Yes, although I visited for the first time | The eyes of Miss Delamers flashed, and her 
since the death of my mother the apartment in bosom heaved ; but the smile was bland and 
which she the most delighted, I had forgotten | the voice steady, in which she replied : 
all save you—all save the hours which we had! “ Talk not of me, Frederic ; my faith .in your 
passed together on the same spot. I was to | affection will suffice until the departure of Miss 
retrace a thousand memories of yourself that I| Mortimer enables you to return to Westrum ; 
was here. Sybil, you are my world—the very | moreover, we have a great resource in a perpe 
essence of iny being: but I lay under a heavy | tual and daily correspondence. In such a case 
debt of gratitude to my cousin, and I dare not | selfishness must be utterly laid aside. I speak 
even scem to forget its amount.” to you only as a sister; be guided on this occa- 
“Yet you wiltully risk the destruetion of her | sion by my advice, and trust me, you will have 
eace—and mine.” no reason to regret it. Moreover, no time 
And the tears of Miss Delamere foreed ajshould be lost. l repeat that the position of 
passage through her fingers. your cousin is invidious, while your own ie 
“ Be it as you will,” said Mortimer, unman- | scarcely less so. And now my ungracious task 
ned at the sight of her grief; “ heneeforward |is ended. My visit was to Miss Mortimer, but I 
I can have no will but yours. Yet how ean I| doubt if I can longer await her coming; and I 
explain an absence which will condemn her to | will, therefore, leave alike my greeting and my 
erfeet solitude in a house so lately visited by | condolence in your hands.” 
dcath? Will she not feel my departure as a} “ And what more leave you, Sybil ?” 
wanton cruelty, which even her indulgence| ‘My heart, my soul, my being ;—trifle not 





cannot excuse /” with the trust.” 
“Not if you are frank; not if you sincerely | “Dare I believe so much ?” 
lace before her your real motive.” ‘ Mortimer,” said Miss Delamere, as she rose 


“Tad she only secured another home,” said | to depart ; “I have been once deceived, and my 
Mortimer, reluctantly yielding to an influence | life nearly paid the forfeit of my mistake ; and 
against which he was unequal to contend ;| yet I never loved him as I love you. Beware, 
“| should feel less hesitation in informing her | therefore, of yourself, if I am dear to you; you 
of my purpose; but, save myself, poor Gertrude | know not, you cannot guess, all that your false- 
possesses only one or two very distant relatives, | hood would involve.” 
to whom she is utterly unknown; and with| “Ishall never know it,” whispered her com- 
whom, even should they consent to receive her, | panion, as he detained her. 
she would probably be unhappy.” “Tt would be, at best, a fearful knowledge,” 

“What, then, are your future plans regarding | said Sybil with a slight shudder; “May it be 
her ?” asked Sybil, suddenly raising her head | spared to both of us.” 


and looking steadfastly towards him, And so they parted. 
“ I confess that, as yet I have not formed 

any,” was the reply. Saeed 
“Then listen to me,” said Miss Delamere, as 

she affectionately took his hand, and met his CHAPTER XYII. 


eyes with a smile. “ We live in no modern 
Utopia, where men’s tongues are dipped in}  Anoturr day had dawned; and the cold gray 
honey, and women dream only of the Leone light, as it slowly spread over the eastern hori 
amid which they walk: nor is the present all | zon, fell upon the kneeling figure of Gertrude 
in all, Both Miss Mortimer and yourself have | Mortimer, who, with her face buried among the 
a long future before you, into which each must | cushions of an arm-chair which occupied the 
look steadily and carefully. You owe her} deep bay of the window of her sleeping cham- 
much, very much; and it behoves you to act at | ber, had remained throughout the whole long 
once with gencrosity and prudence, She Aas | silent night motionless, tearless, and almost um 
relatives, you say; urrangements may there- | conscious. 
fore casily be made fora time, until you have| There are feclings so deep that they annihi- 
a right, consistently and irreproachably, to offer | late the power of thought, and for a time almost 
her a home under your own roof. Acquit me, | seem to arrest vitality. Sueh were those of the 
I beseech you, of a paltry jealousy whieh ||orphan. The cousins had met as usual in the 
should seorn, and do me justice. When that twilight; and, arm-in-arm, as was their wont, 
day comes I shall be the first to blame, should | they had puced to and fro beneath the tall trees 
you fail in so high and holy a duty.” which overhung the water. They had done so 
“Sybil, forgive me,” exelaimed Mortimer every evening since the convaleseence of Ger 
passionately ; “sorrow has made me weak and | trude had ennbled her to encounter such & 
supine; and ¥ indeed require your guiding af- futigue; and every evening hitherto she had re 
fection. You are right, quite right. I am, turned tothe house when the heavy dew warned , 
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$ 24 her to retire, renovated both in health and 
wi eart. But now all was changed. With the 
ilii mage of Sybil still bright before him, Frederic 
w nad summoned suficient resolution to point ont 


w © his dismayed and astonished listener the pro- 
w pable results of their present mode of life; and 
iis representations, carefully and even tenderly 
is they were made, opened before her an abyss 
ty of difficulty, which, in her innocence, she had 
ul ever apprehended. a 

_ That any ungenerous comment could be elicit- 
sd by her residence in the dear old home which 


seng 
wp 





yon 


ia 12d cradled her childhood, and under the roof 
UA yf a cousin who to her was as a brother, had 
m Jever entered into her imagination ; but now the 


w eil was rent away, and she saw all the wretch- 
rat | sdness of her fate. It was true, too true, that 
‘ihe had no longer a right to feel herself the 
jatural and authorized inmate of that home— 
iẹ she legitimate companion of that cousin; and 
it once the fearful question arose in her mind, 
Where, then, am I to hide my sorrow? From 
whom aim I to look for sympathy and affec- 
don? 
| Separated at an early age from all the rela- 
ives of her mother, by whom her very exist- 
mee had probably been long forgotten, and to 
ione of whom she could now be an object of 
nterest, she knew not where she could apply 
wen for shelter. The child of tenderness and 
ndulgence, she had yet to learn the bitterness 
f that bread which is yielded rather than 
ffered—of that protection which is an obliga- 
jon rather than a blessing; and although, when 
Mortimer awakened her to the truth, he had 
een careful to remind her that, by the will of 
ier deceased aunt, she was entitled to a legacy 
of two thousand pounds, she had scarcely heed- 
>d the assurance. As she had heard it when it 
was first announced to her, so did she hear it 
i! how, for she had yet to learn the importance 
si af the fact; and the only impression which re- 
nained upon her mind, was one of gratitude for 
us earnest declaration that, let her dwell where 
the might, she would ever be to him an object 
f the dearest interest, whom it would be alike 
us pride and his delight to shield from every 
rial. 
© Poor Gertrude! To her the past and the fu- 
bure were alike a blank; while the present was 
fraught only with pain and difficulty. For the 
Hirst time she felt the real influence of that ter- 
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‘fi ific bugbear, the world—that thing of the hydra- 


ead, and the million tongues. She shrank away 
appalled from its contact, and would fain have 
aidden herself from its eagle ken, and scorching 
If ouch. But where? The grave had swallowed 
ip the bulwark which had been hitherto raised 
setweenthem. She wasalone; alone to wrestle, 
and alone to weep. She had turned to Fred- 
w 2rie for counsel; but, like herself, he knew not 
W apon what to determine. 

tht _ And thus they had parted for the night, both 
ts depressed, both irresolute; but with what dif- 
t ‘erent feelings! Pained as he was, alike for his 
e bousin and for himself, Mortimer was still able 
t relieve his anxiety and to mitigate his regret, 
14 by thoughts of Sybil, and visions of future hap- 
pines; while the poor and desolate orphan 
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crept to her solitary chamber to brood in silence 
over this new and unexpected trial. 

Tears slow and bitter, coursed each other 
down her pale cheeks, and hours passed by be- 
fore she had even power to think; she felt her 
misery, but she could not pies it. At length, 
however, this mute despair exhausted itself, and 
a clearer perception of her real position forced 
itself upon her reason, Her wan cheek crim- 
soned at the idea of slander—slander, connected 
with herself, however undeserved; and she 
tacitly acknowledged the propriety of her im 
mediate separation from her cousin. 

For awhile that one conviction overpowered 
her; nor had she ever known until that night how 
tenderly and exclusively she loved him. She 
knew it now, however; now when that one 
idea, the idea of living no longer under the same 
roof—of enjoying no longer his cherished com- 
panionship, annihilated all beside, and made all 
else appear as dust in the balance. 

He loved another but even that was nothing 
so long as she could remain near him, and listen 
to his voice, and meet his smile. And now this 
poor luxury which she was daily purchasing 
with the wreck of her own peace, was wrested 
from her. They were to part. The world had 
already pronounced its fiat, and there was no 
appeal. 

Then came another transition of feeling; less 
poignant perhaps, but still more frightful. She 
was to go! But where? She grasped her cold 
forehead with her burning hands, and tried to 
think. What a waste spread wide and blank 
before her! She could not remain at Westrum] 
all eyes would be upon her there; all would re- 
member the past, and she should wither beneath 
the lip-deep pity of the idle and the curious: not 
there—where she must witness the progress of 
her cousin’s suit, and hear the thrilling peal 
chime out the moment of his marriage. And 
Westrum had hitherto been her world; and all 
beyond was strange and new to her. 

Mortimer was her last surviving relative on 
her father’s side, and thus she found no resting- 
place for her weary heart, where she would 
willingly have sought it. Of her mother’s fam- 
ily she knew no more than that two of her rela- 
tions still existed: the nearest of whom was a 
brother, who by careful perseverance had real- 
ized a handsome fortune, which, by his unsocial 
and penurious habits, had been yearly increas 
ing; but whose heart had long been closed 
against all his connexions. 

Gertrude gasped for breath as she recalled to 
her memory all that she had heard of him: his 
harsh unkindness to her consumptive mother— 
his insolent neglect of her widowed father—his 
utter abandonment of herself. To Mr. Sinclair 
she felt that she could make no appeal; to him 
she must be simply an object of grudging charity: 
an intrusive and unwelcome dependent. She 
could not accept his protection upon such terms 
as these, even should he be induced to promise 
it; and that he would do so was more than 
doubtful. Of Miss Warrington, the muiden aunt 
of her mother, she knew little, save that she 
dwelt ina small village in Devonshire, where 
she contrived with some difficulty to make a 
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very confined income suffice for her limited 
wants, but she was aware that every year a 
brief and formal, although kind, letter had ar- 
rived at Westrum from the old lady, desiring 
tidings of her own welfare, until she had attained 
the age of womanhood, when these periodical 
enquiries had suddenly ceased: and all inter- 
course was thus terminated between Mrs. Morti- 
mer and the last relative of her mother who had 
appeared to feel an interest in her fate. 

All this was bleak enough; and the timid and 
loving heart of Gertrude shrank tremblingly 
before the bitter trial of re-awakening a long 
dormant, and in all probability, extinct affeetion 
in the bosom of an aged and unknown relation, 
of whose disposition, habits, and prejudices, she 
was, moreover, utterly ignorant. Needy as she 
was, there was much reason to apprehend that 
she would, from motives of prudence, decline to 
burden herself with an inmate who eould do 
little towards a decrease of her penury, and 
might prove an incumbrance rather than a com- 
fort; but cheerless and unpromising as the plan 
appeared, it was that upon which the unhappy 
girl decided. She felt that she could better sup- 
port the privations of poverty and the exactions 
of old age, even although rendered doubly sel- 
fish by a life of solitude, than the insolent in- 
tolerance of purse-proud and heartless vanity, 
meting out its benevolence with a scornful lip 
and a niggard spirit. 

Thus resolved, the orphan rose from her knees; 
and drawing back the eurtains which had hith- 
erto shut out the daylight, seated herself calmly 
and tearlessly at her desk. She had wept over 
the past; she shrank from dwelling upon the 
present ; but she nerved herself bravely against 
the future. 

She wrote respectfully and frankly; she ex- 
plained alike her position and her apprehen- 
sions; she boldly declared the limited nature 
of her resources; and she threw herself upon 
the generosity of her mother’s kinswoman, She 
made no professions, and volunteered no pro- 
mises; she knew the purity of her own inten- 
tions; and she was too proud to sully them 
by exhibiting a doubt that they could be sus- 

eeted. 

The task was nevertheless, an arduous one; 
for she had no elue by which to guess how her 
communication would be received. She felt 
that she had no elaim upon the kindness of the 
lonely old lady; and she said so with the same 
truthfulness which was eonstantly her habit. It 
was easy to read that her heart had bled as she 
wrote, but she did not intrude her sorrow 
where she was uncertain of sympathy. 

Her painful task ended, she elosed the letter, 
once more shut ont the light, and throwing 
herself upon her knees, prayed fervently for 
strength to meet the result. of her application, 
be it what it might; and then, ealmed and 
comforted, she slept, and for a time forgot in 
the deep and drceamless slumber of exhaustion, 
the weight of sorrow by which she was bowed 
almost. to the earth. 

In the morning, when the cousins again met, 
Gertrude summoned suffieient nerve to acquaint | 
Frederie with her decision of the past night; 


but he, who had found it comparatively easy to | prosperity; and remember, that if he has re- ` 
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paraphrase the reasonings of Sybil, felt his heart | 


sink as he contemplated the actual position of 
the orphan. 

“You are too hasty in your arrangements, 
my dear Gertrude,” he said anxiously; “as 
although, for your own sake, it is necessary that 
we should part for a time, it is by no means ex- 
rec or proper that you should quit the 

ome of your ehildhood with a haste whieh 
would seem to imply that you were no longer a 
welcome inmate. I will not dwell upon my 
own feelings in this emergeney—they are too 
painful; but I must insist that you are just to 
yourself. You do not know, my dear cousin— 
and Heaven grant that you never may !—the 
myriad trials of poverty; the wringing misery 
of those perpetual and soul-draining expedients 
to which the well-born poor are subjected. You 
eannot share the privations of Miss Warrington.” 

“I eare not for poverty,” observed Gertrude, 
forcing a smile. 

“ Because you do not comprehend it,” replied 
Mortimer gravely; “ Nor must you ever do sa 
I will not insult you by urging my right upon 
this point; let it suffiee that it ought to be, and 
shall be enforced; but at the same time, it is 
incumbent upon you not even to appear as 
though you were willing to add to difficulties, 
already, no doubt sufficiently oppressive. 
guided, I entreat of you, by me. In the first 


place, do not as yet, even dream of leaving , 
I will absent myself for a time, and 


Westrum. 
this must be all that is necessary to prevent 
unpleasant remarks.” 


“You shall not be driven from your home for 
my sake.” í 


“Will you not yield to my wishes, Gertrudel | 
Remember, my dear girl, the probable import í 
= 


anee of this one step to all your after life. 
have already much, very much, with which to 


reproach myself; do not deepen my self-blame— 


by showing me that you disregard my advice, 
Are you not the sister of my adoption? Are 
you not——” 

“ Enough—enough,” gasped out his listener; 
“ Be your will what it may, it shall be obeyed.” 

“Do not speak so coldly,” said Mortimer, with 
emotion: “ Only to know you happy, I would 
make almost any sacrifice. Let us then, work 
together to this end, for it must be aecomplished. | 
Why do you not claim a home—eall it so if you” 
will, though I trust soon to offer you one more 
genial—why do you not claim a home with Mr 
Sinclair? Ile was the brother of your mother 
—your own nearest relation; and under his 
roof you will at least be seeure of every luxury 
to which you have been accustomed.” 

“i dread the price that must be paid for lu» ! 
uries which I am eontented to forego.” | 

“Do not be misled by what may, after all, | 
prove to be a false apprehension. It is true 


that Mr. Sinclair was a cold brother, and a luke {| 


warm friend; but he has been throughout life 
intent only upon aceumulating wealth. We 


have not communicated with him for years; and ( 


time, my dear Gertrude, works strange echanges | 
Your unele is a solitary, childless man; he muss 
have passed many a weary hour, even amid his 
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mained silent during so many years, we, on our |did not for an instant anticipate, and she conse- 
side, have made no attempt to dispel that ty felt that the suffering was gratuitous; 
lence. It may be that he will thankfully re-|but it was Frederie's desire that she should at 
ceive to his heart the ehild of his only sister; |least offer him the alternative, and she was ceon- 
and should you onee meet, the result cannot be |tent to abide by his direetions, The letter was 
doubtful. In any ease you owe it both to your-|therefore written in deep sorrow, but with per- 
self and him, to make the first appeal to his af- | feet resignation; and the days which neeessari- 
feetion.” ly intervened before an answer could arrive, 

“I will do so.” were among the most eruel of her life, 

“ {thank you for your eomplianee, but let it] It came, however, at length; and cold, brief, 
be done eautiously ; do not suffer him to imply /and insulting as it was, she experieneed a sensa- 
that you have no other resouree—do not permit |tion of relief on finding that he definitely de- 
him to believe that you are dependent upon his|clined her proposal. He was sorry, he said, 
acquiescence for a home.” that those who had reared her as that most 

“Upon what pretext can I then address him?| useless of all ereated beings, a fine lady, had 
asked Gertrude, almost reproachfully. Morti-|ultimately left her a beggar; although such a 
mer buried his eyes in his hands, and remained |elimax might have been expeeted ; and it could 
' silent. not be rationally antieipated that he, who from 

“ My dear Frederie,” resumed his eousin, with | motives of prudenee had remained a bachelor, 
a eomposure whieh grew out of the very bitter- | would voluntarily eneumber himself with a per- 
| ness of her anguish: “ whatever I do, and to}son about whom he knew nothing, and who 
whomsoever I apply in my extremity, I must!eould advance no claim upon his notiee. He 
act with openness and honor. I have been the | wished her well, and warned her to be prepar- 
ehild of benevolenee almost from my eradle ; ‘ed for mortifieutions and trials of all sorts, whieh 
and although the hand of charity has hitherto ;it would be impossible for her, situated as she 
been extended to me so tenderly that I have | was, to avoid; but he hoped that by humility 
never felt its weight, I must now learn to re-|and industry, supposing that she possessed any 
ceive the bitterness with the blessing, and to be | talent sufficiently useful to be turned to aeeount, 
grateful for the boon, however offered. I ean-|she might ultimately be able to make her way 
not approach my uncle with a vain sophistry in the world. And this was all. There was no 
upon my lips; I must present myself as I am; word of sympathy; no sentenee of eneourage- 
I need a home, and it is from him that you have | ment. The gulf between them yawned wider 
willed for me to ask one. I feel and know that;and blacker than ever; and she had no refuge, 
you would spare me every mortification to/|save in the compassion of the poor and solitary 
which it is possible that I may be subjected by | Miss Warrington. 
telling the whole truth; but believe me, it} Mortimer had awaited the reply of Mr. Sin- 
would only make the suffering greater, were it /elair before he left Westrum; and it was with 
deferred until it brought with 1t the rebuke of|a feeling of bitter indignation that he perused 
my own conscience. I will write to Mr. Sin-|it. His first impulse was to hasten to town, in 
elair since you desire it; but it must be as I order to seek an interview with the eold-heart- 
have written to Miss Warrington; and I have a|ed worshipper of Mammon, and to impress upon 
5 | firm conviction that our correspondenee willjhim the unworthiness of his eonduct, and the 
+ | soon terminate.” responsible position in whieh he stood towards 

f “The whole affair makes me wretched,”|his last surviving relative; but from this mea- 

murmured Mortimer; “I feel that I am wrong, |sure he was dissuaded by Gertrude herself, who 
¢ f and yet—” meekly represented that her uncle was fully 

I 
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“ Wherefore accuse yourself ?” asked Gertrude | borne out 1n'his assertion that she had no elaim 
(affectionately; “you have acted towards me|upon him, save that which his own heart might 
í with the frank and upright principle which [| have afforded her, and who declared her willing- 
had a right to expect from you. I am weak,|ness rather to suffer any privation than to in- 
+) Iknow; but I will not prove unworthy of you ;| trude herself again upon his notice, 
| af those w Mortimer argued in vain; for onee his cousin 
| Tears stopped her utterance; and Mortimer, | was resolute. The very extremity of her posi- 
| no longer able to eontend with`his emotion, seiz- tion had nerved her with a fictitious eourage. 
ed his hat and hurried from the room. “I have still a hope,” she said, forcing back 
Ilow often is eowardice blent with the better the tears which rose to her burning eyelids; “I 
feelings! Mortimer could escape by flight the! have still one relative who may feel for m 
speetacle of a sorrow which he deeply felt; orphan state, and with whom I shall be safe 
| but he had not the heroism to sacrifice his own from the eomments of the idle and the malevo- 
_ selfish gratification in order to mitigate its lent. My tastes are simple; for I have never 
extent. forgotten that I was indebted for all the bless- 
)  Mueh had passed during the interview that: ings by which my youth has been surrounded 
was soothing to the feelings of Gertrude; but to the goodness of others; and thus I have 
nothing which had lessened the difficulties of taught myself to eomprehend that I might one 
her position. She was still helpless and home-;day be called upon to resign them. Moreover, 
less; and the new task which had devolved my dear eousin, I am rieh in the conviction of 
| upon her of addressing Mr. Sinclair, was the! your regard, a treasure of which the world ean- 
most mortifying trial to which she had been not deprive me, and thanks to the unfailing 
yet exposed. kindness of her to whom I owe everything, and 
That he would receive her as an inmate she! whose affeetion endured even beyond the grave, 
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Iam not quite pennyless: while I possess ta-|heart. She almost doubted her identity, and 
lents which may also be made available. Go}yet, it was all too trne; the dimness of her vision 
then, in peace, my dear cousin; and rest. satis-|passed away; and the truth, the frightful truth, 
fied that, in one way or the other, I shall soon|stood cold and bare before her. 

be enabled to send you an assurance that your| Slowly, but steadily, she rose from the sofa, 
mxiety upon my account may eease, Do not|{and for a while her hand wandered over the 
imagine that I speak lightly or presumptuously: | thousand cherished trifles that were strown upon 
I have thought much and seriously during the|the table before her. Her eyes were tearless, 
last few days; and I am A by the con-|and her lip never quivered. ILers was the very 
vietion that others have suecessfully eombated | desolation of the spirit to whieh tears are re 
against cireumatanees even more unpromising | fused! 

than those by which I am now surrounded.” 

“Could I but see any means by whieh your 
departure from henee might be rendered unne- 
cessary—” broke in Mortimer, 

“There are none; and I ought earlier to have 
foreseen the neeessity of my removal; nor can “ My Dear NIECE, — 

I find any exeuse for my want of prudence, save} “ You have acted prudently, and properly. 
in my ignoranee of society, and the extent of| You cannot, and must not, remain one day longer 
my mental suffering. Now, however, all is elear|than is absolutely indispensable under the same 
to me; and for my sake and your own, it must}roof with your unmarried eousin. A young 
no longer be deferred. By to-morrow’s post I] woman’s reputation is like a sheet of white 
shall forward my letter to Miss Warrington ;|paper, and people are ready enough to scrawl 
and should that fail, I must learn to suffice to|/upon it when they can. 

myself.” “YT am glad, for your own sake, that Mrs 

“ You do not eomprehend the trials of whieh | Mortimer has behaved so handsomely ; for there 
you talk with so much calmness.” is no blessing like independenee. It has been 

“Tt may be so,” said the poor girl sadly;|the comfort of my own life, that I am indepen 
“but it is a knowledge which will soon be ae-|dent of every body. 
quired, and must be aeeepted with philosophy.| “I hope that you are not a beauty—I detest 
And now let us rather speak of your departure. | beauties—and that you are not a gad-about; I 
Like my letter, you must leave Westrum to-|never go out exeept to elureh; and not often 
morrow ; and I shall be better able in solitude {even there, owing to my deafness. If you are 
to arrange my plans, and brace myself to what- | notable, we shall get on famously together, for 
ever necessity may arise.” 

“You will write to me frequently, daily, 
Gertrude ?” 

“I ean seareely promise so much; but direet- 
ly that I have anything to tell, you shall hear 
from me. And now, Frederic, let us part at 
onee; you have much to arrange, and your time 
is short. I too, need rest. To-morrow we shall 
mect again before your departure; and mean- 
while we do but unnerve each other.” 

“You are perhaps right,” said Mortimer irre- 
solutely, “ and yet-——” 

“Not a word more, my own dear cousin, if 
you would spare me,” murmured Gertrude al- 
most inarticulately, and Frederie attempted no 
further expostulation, but drawing the drooping 
girl to his bosom, and pressing his lips to her 
pale brow, he gently replaced her upon her seat, 
and left the room, 

As he disappeared, she swept baek her dishe- 
velled hair, fixed a long look of anguish upon 
her mourning dress, and then bowing her head 
upon her hands, remained motionless. 

Ile was gone! They hag’parted, perhaps for 
ever; for already she had resolved not to ex- 
po herself to the trial of the morrow’s meeting. 

Ie was gone! Aud where? To forget her and 
her sorrow in the smiles of Sybil. He, at least, 
had a haven cf happiness in whieh he conld find 
shelter from the pitiless storms of that world on 
which she was about to be Inunehed, unknow- 
ing upon what bleak shore she might be driven, 

She felt like one in a frightful dream; all 
about her appeared unreal; the floor rocked |eharacter of the writer. 
beneath her feet; and old familiar ohjeets wore| The eaution of old age, and the prudence of 
a strange nspect that chilled her to the very |parsimony, were indeed apparent; but beyond 
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where people are not aver rich they must be 
managing. 

“I have given orders to have all prepared for 
you, so you will have no trouble when you ar 
rive, and will have time to look round. 

“Drop me a line to say when I may expeet 
you; and keep np your spirits, for I] have long 
learned the folly of fretting for what cannot be 
mended. 

“ Travel as cheaply as you can; money spent 
upon the road leaves nothing to show for it, and 
is waste at best. When I travelled | always 
earried a provision-basket, and found it a greas 
saving. 

“As we shall so soon meet, I shall reserve 
all further adviee for future oeeasions; and only 
add, with my respeets to your cousin, that I 
am, 

“Your affectionate aunt, 
“ MARTUA WARRINGTON, 

“PS. I opened my letter to bid you wrap up 
earefully, Sore throats are easily eaught at 
this time of the year.” 

Gertrude gasped for breath. She had once 
more a home, and she was thankful. lt is true, 
that a few words of consolation and sympathy 
would have eheered her’ shrinking spirit; but 
there was at least kindness in the quiet and 
matter-of-eourse manner in which her unknown 
relative had at onee opened her house, if not 
her heart. The style of the letter was dry and 
quaint; but still if gave little clue to the real 


I have a great respeet for the usefuls; and — 
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these, the orphan could gather nothing upon|sorrow about the grounds; for the last time, she 
which to hinge a single idea of the real dis-, flung herself upon her knees beside the bed upon 
yosition of her aunt; and these were naturally| which her loved protectress had so lately Jain 
have been anticipated under the eireum-'stretehed in death; and for the last time, she 



























tances. Taken altogether the prospect was 
rot a cheering one; but it nevertheless held 
yut a certainty of protection and seeurity whieh 
sxcited her gratitude, and aroused her from the 
»rpor into which she had fallen since the de- 
sarture of her eousin. 

` She felt that no time was to be lost, and she 


aitress to the letter. Earnestly, therefore, shie 
sommenced her simple preparations. Every 
shing that she possessed she owed to the gene- 
sosity of her departed aunt; and now, when 
ihe was about to qnit for ever the home of 
ner lost happiness, she felt as though her 
əwnership in all had eeased. 

In vain did the weeping Roberts entreat and 
əxpostulate; Gertrude was firm. One by one 
she rejeeted the proffered eleganees which she 
had been aceustomed to eall her own ; replae- 
ing each in its proper position, and serupu- 
ously refusing to herself the gratifieation of 
retaining the most trifling object not absolutely 
aeeessary to her personal comfort. 

The pang was at onee bitter and complicated, 
for most of these had been the cherished trea- 
sures of long years ; but not the less were they 
all abandoned. Tears swelled in her eyes as 
she turned away from the instrument whieh 
had been a birth-day gift; from the work-frame 
at which she had so sedulously wrought beside 
er gentle aunt ; the books that she had loved, 
the flowers that she had tended. She eared 
little for the eostly baubles with which she had 
30 often been adorned, for they reflected only 
hours of empty gaiety and vain display; but 
all that spoke to her of a companionship and 
an affeetion for ever lost, wrung her heart al- 
most to bursting. 

At length all was reddy: the modest pack- 
ages were made ; the ehaise whieh was to eon- 
vey her to the eountry town, whence the coach 
in which she was to travel to her destination 
took its departure, was ordered for the mor- 
row ; and then, and only then, she sat down to 
acquaint Mortimer with her proeeedings. To 
have done so earlier would have been to sum- 
mon him home only to renew a parting which 
to her had already been a trial almost beyond 


to reeeive him as her eompanion during the 
journey ; and thus to have prolonged her suf- 
ferings, and ineurred the risk of exciting the 
displeasure of Miss Warrington, who had evi- 
dently been unprepared for sueh an arrange- 
‘ment. 

Had she been less absorbed by grief, it is pro- 
bable that she might- have displayed less firm- 
ness; but there is a recklessness in aetual an- 
guish whieh causes all minor eonsiderations to 
Le unheeded; and thus the timid and tenderly 
xrurtured orphan, who had never hitherto moved 
AS her home without the protecting escort of 
ler aunt, now calmly prepared to set forth on 
8 long and weary journey, alone and self-depen- 
dent. 

For the last time, she wandered in silence and 





lingered at the door of her cousin’s room, and 
remembered how proudly and how joyously she 
had decked it out with flowers, when he return- 
ed to his home, and to the hearts of those who 
had so long awaited him, Alas! for what? 
Then, came the parting with the old and attaeh- 
ed servants, who® had known and loved her 


resolved to obey the direetions of her new mo jfrom her childhood ; and she had to part from 


one and all with a closed hand; but she meekly 
explained her inability to repay their affection 
by aught save words and wishes, for which 
they blessed her as she went; and she at length 
flung herself into the chaise; and, drawing 
down the blinds, wept unrestrainedly, as she was 
borne away from her home—her friends—her 
memories—and her hopes. 

Poor Gertrude! The measure of her misery 
was full. She had drained the eup of bitterness 
to its very lees; and still she was like a seared 
autumnal leaf, driven onward, she knew not 
where; the very spot of fate. 

Nothing can be told of such a journey. What 
were its petty annoyanees, its puerile diffieulties, 
its eoarse inconveniences to her! She had a 
more perfect antidote against all outlay either of 
anxiety or money than even the basket of the 
thrifty Miss Warrington, in the heart-siekness 
which made her careless of all personal in- 
dulgences. 

And so she travelled on day and night, uneon- 
seions of fatigue, and only aroused to the neces 
sity of sustaining nature by the officious sugges- 
tions of her fellow-passengers; nor did she shrink 
away even from the ungenial contact with the 
voluble and the busy, or from the unaceustomed 
food whieh was placed before her; she neither 
heard the first, nor heeded the seeond. Her 
thoughts and her memories were alike her only 
eompanions. 

At last, her dreary pilgrimage was over, as the 
eoach stopped at a wayside inn, to change 
horses, where a peasant lad civilly inquired if 
one Miss Mortimer were a passenger ; and, hav- 
ing reeeived an affirmative reply from the coach- 
man, approached the window, and, touching his 
hat, announeed himself as her guide to Bletehley, 
which lay off the main road. 

A short note from her aunt, desiring her to 


her strength; to have, perhaps, subjected herself| follow the messenger and to leave her luggage 


at the inn until the evening, when she would 
send a ear to transport it to its destination, left 
her no alternative; and, alighting from the ve- 
hicle, worn and weary as she was, she prepared 
for this new exertion, 

Ere she had walked many minutes, however, 
she felt thankful that it was neeessary, for her 
way lay through rich fields ripening for the 
harvest; then, bounded a pleasant eopse, where 
the nuts hung in clusters above her head; and, 
finally, led her along the margin of a little 
stream, whose ripple ran cool and bright over a 
bed of pebbles. The birds were singing merrily 
in the boughs, the sun was shining checrily in 
the heavens, and the soft breeze bathed her 
fevered forehead in freshness. 

What a relief was this from the stifling atmo 
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sphere, and the noisy discomfort of the moving 

rison in which she had been so long immured! 

Vretched as she was, she felt the bland and 
blessed influence of nature; and, ns her rustic 
guide trudged on silently beside her, she strove 
to shake off her depression, and to make an ef- 
fort to meet her new friend with composure and 
self-command. 

On any other occasion, the fatigue of such a 
walk would have overcome the slender strength 
of the orphan; but now it g&ve her time for re- 
flection; and, as they approached the village, 
she remarked with delight the modest church, 
half overgrown with ivy, which stood apart 
upon the summit of a gentle rise, at whose base 
the rivulet wound placidly along; while its 
downward slope was studded with the humble 
graves of the villagers, and grazed by innumer- 
able sheep. All seemed calm and peaceful ; and, 
save where one straggling street formed an un- 
graceful line in the centre of the picture, the 
modest cottages peeped out, each from its nest 
of leaves, and she already found herself wishing 
that in one of these she was about to find her 
home. 

It was, consequently, with a feeling akin to 
disappointment, that she saw her guide make 
directly for the eentral street; and, after having 
traversed it toa third of its length, open the 
gate of a dingy, grim, brick house, separated 
from the pathway by a stripe of gravel enclosed 
within an iron palisade. Her heart swelled, and 
her spirit once more sank; but this revulsion of 
feeling was happily interrupted by the appari- 
tion of a female figure upon the threshold. It 
was evident that some one had been watching 
for her arrival; and the very fact conveyed a 
welcome. 

This conviction lent her new energy; and, 
when the extended hand and the fecble voice 
convinced her that she had interpreted its mean- 
ing aright, she could only murmur out a few in- 
articulate words as she suffered herself to be led 
into the dwelling. 

She had just left the balmy fields, the be- 
nignaut sunshine, and the fresh breeze of heaven, 
beneath which her heart had expanded, and her 
sorrows had for a while been hushed ; and again 
she suddenly found herself surrounded by gloom, 
and that bleak discomfort which strikes upon 
the sense even before the eye hans become cog- 
nisant of its cause. But she repressed the sigh 
which was rising to her lips, as she endeavored 
to reply to the friendly greeting with which she 
was received. Miss Warrington had again sunk 
into her chair, as she entered the apartment; and 
it was not until she had slowly removed her bon- 
net, that Gertrude ventured to glance towards 
her new protectress. 

When she did do so, her eye fell upon a tall 
and meagre form, so rigidly upright that the 
attitude was almost painful to contemplate, 
from the impression of restraint which it pro- 
duced. It seemed impossible that any emotion, 
however powerful, eould relax the rigid sincws 
of the frame, or the bard muscles of the coun- 
tenance ; while every fold of the tightly-fitting 
and dingy black dress, and every ee in the 
snowy neckerchief and eap, appeared to partake 
of the same precision The gray heir was 
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banded smoothly over a forehead upon which | d 
long years and worldly trials had alike failed 2 
to impress n wrinkle; while the dim eyes, the |. 
long straight nose, and the tightly-compressed c 
and slender lips, eompleted a picture little cal- s 
eulated to inspire other feelings than those of E 
timidity and apprehension. | her 

And the frame was worthy of the picture. 

The apartment was low and dark; and it was | ™ 
easy to perceive that every article of furniture | 
had oceupied its present position from the mo iH 
ment in which it had become the property of s 
its owner; the heavy and unwieldy chairs ap- bli 
peared to have grown to the walls against ip 
which they were ranged in straight lines and k 
even distances; the antique table, with its clai n 


feet, had worn a dint into the floor, and ite 
polished surface was guiltless of a stnin; the } E 
tall bureau loomed dark and rigid in a recess Li 
beside the fire: and not one vestige of actual! 
inhabitation, not one trace of the every-day oe. ! et 
cupation which lend a grace and a gladness to 4 ™ 

















every home, however humble, of which they i has 
form a part, was perceptible throughout the | = 
room. ee 

Gertrude had nerved herself to encounter | ™ 
poverty and privation ; but this utter absence fe 
of all the minor elegances which help to throw bs 
a veil over the sternest trials of life, struck her 4 
to the very heart; and its effect was the | ™ 
greater, because it was an evil for which she | ™* 
had been totally unprepared. An open book, | %2" 
a single flower, would have removed the im- f Ei 
pression ; but neither book nor flower was to f =! 
be seen in the little parlor of Miss Warrington., f "t 
All was cold, and bleak, and desolate. een 

An instant sufficed for this ungenial survey; | 
and then, shivering with a chill which seemed !} ** 
to be coursing through her veins like a stream | Wí 
of ice, the unhappy Gertrude withdrew her | 
eyes from the blank around her to fix them f x“ 
once more upon her companion. ee 

The old lady had, meanwhile, been as busily | He 
occupied in examining the person of her nieee; J © 
and it would have been ensy for any one, ac- ff Iw 
customed to interpret the expression of herif im 
almost inflexible countenance, to discover that ] Gu 
she was not entirely satisfied with the result. } t» 
She beeame, if possible, a line more upright; ff wbi 
her thin lips were drawn a degree more tgltly if *¥. 
together; and her bony fingers were morei y, 
closely clasped. Even through the dimness of f ia: 
her failing sight, she had already ascertained f we 
that her new inmate was a beauty ! E 

The first solecism of poor Gertrude Was an f te 
attempt to place her bonnet, which she had held] k» 
for a considerable time in her hand while wx 
answering the inquiries of her aynt regarding} bly. 
her journey, upon the uncovered table. gu 

“You will excuse me, my dear Miss Morti- m» 
mer,” said the old lady, as she solemnly waved f ta 
her back with her hand, “but I do not allow bry: 
anything to be placed upon that table, until I} Ix 
am assured that ìt is free from dust, and can dof t; 
no mischief As we are to live together, we] ™, 
had better understand each other at once. If if w, 
your bonnet fatigues you, be good enough toii è: 
place it upon a ehair.” ire 

Gertrude obeyed in silence. Her heart was if my 


wrung. 
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“I have no doubt that we shall get on very 
well before long,” pursued Miss Warrington, 


under your present circumstances, you will re- 
uire to be. Method is everything: it is by 
method that I have lived respeetably upon my 
slender income, as becomes one who ìs a gentle- 
woman by birth; and it is by method only that 
you will learn to do the same. But now, | dare 
say, you will be glad to go to your own room, 
and rest yourself after your journey. You will 
find all prepared. I have, indeed, gone to some 
prise expense in order to make you comfort- 
able; but you are welcome to all that I can do, 
_ andi hope that you will approve.of my arrange- 
“ment 
_, Gertrude faltered out her thanks; and the 
old lady having rung a hand-bell which stood 
within reach, she hastily snatched up her 
bonnet, and followed the staid middle-aged 
servant by whom the summons was answered, 
up a dark and narrow flight of stairs; and, with 
a feeling of relief impossible to describe, at 
length found herself alone in the apartment 
ww which had been allotted to her. 
ta | Her first impulse was to cast herself upon her 
iy knees, to implore strength and support in her 
coming trials; and to offer up the mute thanks- 
givings of her spirit for the home which had 
received her, when she might have been a deso- 
W late wanderer in the wilderness of the world. 
ty: |) This duty performed, she rose and glaneed with 
jy Bome interest round the narrow room that was 
now her own. Al was scrupulously clean and 
orderly ; the uncurtained bed was covered with 
uw a eounterpane of snowy whiteness; the painted 
we | table was similarly adorned, the solitary window 
sp | Was draped with festoons of dimity, and over- 
oj) | looked a garden shaded by tall old trees; the 
; mantel was decorated with an oval piece of 
| satin embroidery, representing the parting of 
| Hector and Andromache, in a black frame ; and 
the walls had been newly whitewashed. 
mi Poor and rude as all these arrangements were, 
y | Gertrude, nevertheless felt grateful; and en- 
» | deavored to believe that she should soon cease 
» to regret the absence of the elegance to which 
» | She had been accustomed, in the luxury of soli- 
w J tude. It was the daily and hourly demand 
‚p | upon her feelings in the society of her aunt 
w | which appalled her; for she had already scen 
| enough to be convinced that they had not a 
| habit or a sentiment in common. 
i Once shut into the little room which was to 
i | beher own, she believed that she should find 
-~ | strength in the very extremity of her isolation ; 
and as she contemplated the luxuriant foliage 
which made a twilight in the apartment, she 
remembered Westrum and its embowering trees, 
and she felt that she yet possessed one source 
of rational enjoyment. 
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Old age is apt to attach an undue importance 
to the brilliant futilities of life, and to suspect 


“that is, as I remarked in my letter, if you are others of prizing them at an equal price; and 
simple and quiet in your habits; as, indeed, | thus the sorrows of the heart, even while they 


reject or overlook such considerations, are fre 
quently mistaken for the mortificutions of vani- 
ty, and provoke rather animadversion than 
ity. 

i Even inexperienced as she was, Gertrude in- 
tuitively felt this truth; and conscious that her 
new protectress must be well aware of the 
change which she could not fail to discover be- 
tween the affluence to which she had been ac- 
eustomed, and the comparative penury to which 
she was now eondemned, she saw at once that 
it behoved her to display no disappointment or 
inconvenience from the transition, 

To the meck and unselfish nature of the or- 
phan this was easy; for to personal privation 
she was indifferent. It was the moral coercion 
which she foresaw that alarmed her; that bare 
and whitewashed room would have been to her . 
a paradise, could she only have been assured 
that there her life could have been spent; but 
this she knew to be impossible; other duties 
awaited her, and these must be performed at 
any cost. 

It was, however, with a sensation of pleasure 
that she found herself introduced into a less 
formal apartment than that in which she had 
at first been reeeived; when, after having 
smoothed her hair and bathed her eyes, she 
again descended from her chamber. ‘True, all 
was chilly, formal, and methodical, in this new 
parlor also, but still it was less appalling than 
the state-room, which had evidently been open- 
ed in honor of her arrival. The gaunt bureau 
was replaced by a small writing-table; the 
chairs were capable of transport; and upon the 
table stood the checrful tca-equipage, flanked 
by a pair of candles; while upon a sct of 
swinging shelves suspended from the wall, 
rested half-a-dozen volumes, of divers degrees 
of antiquity. 

Miss Warrington, in a roomy and upright 
chair of time-polished mahogany, was already 
established before the tea-tray, as rigid, as pas- 
sionless, and as eorreet as before; but the ae- 
cent in which she invited her guest to seat her- 
self was kind, and even gracious. 

“ Your baggage has arrived, my dear nieee,” 
she said, as Gertrude ventured to approach a 
chair, “and by this time to-morrow you will be 
quite at home. Fora while, at least, you will 
have no leisure to be dull; for this is a busy 
season at Bletchley. We have preserves to 
make, and wine; and J have no doubt that 
you will willingly relieve me of so great a re- 
sponsibility.” 

“I almost fear 
timidly, 

“Fear what?” asked the old lady, somewhat 
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eommeneed Gertrude 


Long, therefore, ere she was summoned to sharply, as her pinched lips beeame thinner and 


i a 
am a 


the tea-table of Miss Warrington she had re- closer: “Surely you do not mean to say that 
covered sufficient calm to meet her, with at you are ignorant of so simple an aceomplish- 
least apparent cheerfulness ; and she made the ment?” A 
effort the more readily, that she was conscious, “I must, I believe, plead guilty to this igno- 
how little her sorrow was likely to be met with rance, my dear madam,” replied the orphan 
sympathy; and how much it might be miscon- with a sad smile; “ but I shall rejoice to learn 
strued, and perhaps resented, ,all that you may be kind enough to teach me, 
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The first feeling of Miss Warrington was evi- 
dently one of intense surprise and displeasure ; 
but this was soon rebuked by the submissive 
manner of her young relative. 

“Well, well,” she said enconragingly, “ the 
fault is perhaps not your own; nnd if you are 
indeed willing, as you say, to learn, it may still 
be repaired. But, bless me, Miss Mortimer, 
how did you employ your time?” 

“In reading, madam, in painting, or with my 
instrument, or my necdle.” 

“Then you can work? That at least is some- 
thing, and may be made useful in every family ; 
but reading, painting, and playing, are mere 
waste of time, and ean be turned to no account. 
I have no reproach of that kind to make to my- 
self in my old age; and you will do well to 
avoid it for the future.” 

Gertrude sighed in silence. 

“I am glad to see,” pursued the old lady after 
a pause and still in the same monotonous and 
rententious accent, “that you are at all events 
free from the silly love of dress; the amount of 
your packages has already convinced me of that 
fact.” 

“I have brought with me, madam, merely 
‘my mourning,” rephed Gertrude, devouring the 
tears whieh foreed theinselves into her eyes, 
“nor do I apprehend that I shall ever wish to 
throw it off.” 

“And you are right, quite right,” said Miss 
Warrington, totally misnpprehending the senti- 
ment of the assurance; “ With good manage- 
ment nothing is more economical than black. I 
have worn it for years, and therefore speak 
from experience. Fortunately, we have no 
shops at Bletchley—at least, none of those shops 
that are the Vanity-fair at which young women 
barter their prudence for finery. We are quiet 
people at Bletchley, and have nothing to do 
with the idle nonsense of fashion.” 

And so passed the evening; wearisome and 
flat, and almost interminable. Not a sentence 
was spoken by the lady of the house which did 
not bear some reference to that gnawing, grind- 





ing, ever-present necessity, whieh is enforced by | proached him to claim his caress, and appeared 
slender means coupled with the pretension of|to demand, with their mild eyes, tidings of their 
gentility. Every action, every thought, and |missing playmate, he almost smiled as he re- 
the one leading prin-/sponded to their mute but intelligent inquiry. 


every effort, was ruled b 
ciple; all were to aa to the same object; 
nothing was to be said, or devised, or under- 
taken, which did not acknowledge as its aim, 
the furtherance of some petty economy, or 
some puerile saving. 

Gertrude was bewildered. She felt like one 
ina new world; and her spirit quailed under 
the consciousness of her utter inability to com- 
prehend or to assist the views of her enforced 
associnte. Frederic was right. She had indeed 
talked too lightly of trials which she had never 
oomprehended ; of a struggle whieh she had 
been unable to foresee. Ilers had hitherto been 
the poctry of life; she was now about to be 
initiated into its prose, 





CILAPTER XX. 


Tus receipt of his eousin’s letter at once has- 
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tened the return of Mortimer to Westrum, which 1f w 
he reached in the hope that he might anticipate «| jl! 
her departure. We have already shown that he || {i 
failed ın his object; nor was his regret lessened 
by the desolate sensation created by the aspect 
of a companionless house. Amid all his self 
blame—for that he did feel much is certain, 
however unwilling he might be to admit the 
fact to himself—his annoyance was, moreover, 
inereased upon perceiving around him every 
object on which his eyes had been aceustomed 
to rest: and of which he was well aware that 
Gertrude was the actual owner. There stood 
her piano—and he knew the value she had 
attached to it; here were her books—the chosen 
friends of her retirement—nay, the key placed 
in his hand by the weeping Roberts, and which 
opened a small inlaid enbinet, the bequest of his 
dead father to a niece whom he loved as a child, 
soon eonvinced him that, even to the graceful 
ornaments which all women prize so highly, 
she had left everything behind. 

For a time, Mortimer felt as though there 
were a tacit reproach in this self-denudation on 
the part of his absent cousin; but a moment's 
reflection enabled him to do her better justice; 
and he was deeply impressed by the intuitive 
delicacy of her proeeeding. 

His first care was to give earnest instructions 
to Mrs. Roberts to cause everything, however 
trifling which had been the property of her 
young mistress, to be carefully collected; and, 
this done, he accompanied the willing waiting- 
woman through the principal apartments, and 
bade her point out every object for which she 
had heard his cousin profess any preference or 
regard, and add them to the rest. The packages 
were then made; and the henrt of Frederic felt 
lighter as he saw them driven from the door. 

During his ramble through the grounds that 
evening, he was almost happy in the knowledge 
that Gertrude would find comfort and consola- 
tion in the accustomed objects thus restored to 
her; and as the deer, wearied of waiting for 
the kind notice of their gentle mistress, ap- 


Poverty eould not now subject his cousin to 
evcry species of privation ; and the period of her 
exile must soon terminate; for had not Sybil, 
his own high-hearted Sybil, reminded him that 
her proper home would soon be beneath his 
own roof? Frederic had forgotten that women 
seldom forgive even a shadow of rivalry. 

The letter which he had despatched to Ger- 
trude to announce the departure of her pro- 
perty, was almost buoyant; for, delighted to 

ave thus, in some degree, made compensation 
for his other short-comings, he forgot in the 
prospect of her temporary gratulation, the 
more enduring evils by which she was sur- 
rounded; and, after reproaehing her for leaving 
Westrum without affording him the opportunity 
of accompanying her to her new residence, he 
reminded her that ere long, he should reclaim 
her at the hands of her present hostess; and 
painted the future in colors bright enough to 
scare her spirit as she contrasted them with the - 








j nues of the present; and felt the utter impos- 
E ibility of their ultimate realization. 

' T} It was consequently, in an eviable frame of 
“a mind that he started, on the following morning 
“) ‘or The Grange. Sybil was not yet apprised of 
"d iais arrival, of which he had abstained from ae- 
en juainting her, anxious to enjoy, to the fullest 
™Y” axtent, the delight of her surprise ; but, before 
“tye accompany him to this new meeting with his 
ta affianced bride, we must conduet our readers to 
Wu f he luxurious abode of the proud beauty, and 
i introduce them to a new acquaintance. 
“Among the other characteristics of the plea- 
‘a 


sare-grounds of The Grange, was a long walk 
ringed with superb laurels, which traversed an 
sxotie shrubbery at some distance from the 
nouse, and formed a delightful retreat during 
Wi ihe more sultry portion of the day. 

As Mortimer was leaving Westrum, two per- 
sons entered the walk, one of whom was Miss 
Delamere, and the other a stranger, upon whose 
wm she leaned, as in earnest and engrossing 
ionversation, they moved slowly forward. 

“| There was a singular expression of mingled 
sriumph and apprehension on the brow of Sybil, 
while the features of her companion wore a 


il’ festless and anxious look, totally at variance 

with his apparent character. He was a tall and 
i dnely-formed man of about thirty years of age, 
"@ With large light-blue eyes, fair hair, arranged 
(l hfter a foreign fashion, a marked and somewhat 
lu falient nose, and a beard closely eut, and en- 
iy sireling his chin, a mode now designated en 
Mt kollier but which was, at that period, totally 
it anknown in England. A decided air of fash- 
w jon, and even of pretension, could be detected 
te ‘through the extreme, but evidently studied 
i simplicity of his dress and bearing; and there 
MH lwas an expression of haughty superciliousness 


è  hbout his mouth, which he found it impossible 
i at intervals to suppress. 
wo “And you are really happy, Sybil #” were the 


ml Grst words he uttered after a pause, during 
x which his eyes had been rivetted upon the fairy- 
af ike form of his companion. 


ed | “ Certainly.” 
it “T dare not believe it possible,” 
by “ And wherefore?” 


uh “Because you once loved me, Deny it not: 
K you loved me.” 
dk «Is this intended as an insult, Sir Horace?” 
ya asked Miss Delamere, as she suddenly paused, 
y4 and withdrawing her hand from his arm, looked 
ih Iproudly into his face. 
«@ | “Pshaw!” muttered the stranger through his 
clenched teeth, at the same time re-possessing 
i i himself of the liberated hand, and again leading 
i her forward; “De you connect the idea of insult 
i with your love? Be more rational, charming 
w Sybil. You are conscious that there is no great 


J) pleasure to be derived from dwelling upon the 
ġ ‘past for either of us; but this slight reference 


@ Was necessary. You are too clever a tactitian, 
a too accomplished a woman of the world, to 
oe imagine for a moment that it is simply curiosity 
1 which had led me to intrude upon you on this 
jį occasion, You cannot think it, and must be 
H wellable to solve the riddle. Tell me then, 


u ‘why am I here?” 
b | “I am no Cdipus,” was the oold reply; but 
5 
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the heart of the lady beat tumultuously, and hor 
eye fell as she compelled herself to answer: 
“ You must e’en play the Sphinx yourself.” 

“ You will not help me to a solution?” 

“T cannot.” 

“ Nay, then, since you are resolved, I know 
you well enough to feel all the fruitlessness 
of persisting further—and yet your woniam 
heart—” 

“ Has ceased to control my reason,” interpos- 
ed Miss Delamere. “I have learned the fallacy 
of imagination, and am now content to abide by 
realities,” 

“But are you quite sure that you are really 
doing this? I confess that to me, your whole 
existence here appears only a graceful fietion. 
Sybil, you are no comnion being; but even you 
may be too adventurous.” 

“ Would you assume the right to control my 
actions?” 

“By no means; 1am not so rash. If I found 
it impossible to do so when I possessed that 

| right, I should searcely venture to make the 

‘attempt now. But I confess that when I re- 

member the slender amount of the wreck of 

your father’s fortune, and the exact addition 

which was made to it, I cannot comprehend the” 
splendor by which you are auro . 

“ Miracles may be wrought even in the nine- 
teenth century,” said Miss Delamere quietly. 

‘So I pereeive; but will not the bubble burst?” 

“ Before I answer your question, you are 
bound to answer mine. What brings you here!” 

The gentleman did not immediately reply; 
but, after the pause of an instant, said resolutely: 
“A passion which I cannot overeome.” 

“ And yet,” faltered Sybil, evidently panting 
with emotion, “after what has passed—” 

“True; after what has passed, you have a 
right to be astonished at my presence; and yet, 
Sybil, you must feel at once that where you 
have been loved, you never ean be forgotten.” 

“ You are complimentary.” 

“Tam, at least, sineere. You have seen fit to 
make yourself the centre of a social pageant; 
nor shall I attempt to fathom your motives. 
Only this much I may venture to remurk—that 
be your reasons what they may, the faree which 
you have put upon the stage must soon be 
played out. Do not persist, therefore, in what 
may ultimately prove a ruinous error; but let 
me drop the eurtain, while the audience are still 
dazzled by the effect of your machinery.” 

“You speak in enigmas. Is your haughty 
mother cognizant of this new eaprice ?” 

“Call it what you please,” said her compa- 
nion, as he elasped in his own the small hand 
that rested on his arm, “J will not cavil with 
you for words. No, bella è cara, my mother 
knows not that I am here; knows not, in fact, 
that I am in England; nor will she even be 
aware that I have left Florence, if you consent 
to my wishes, so rapidly will we wing our way 
back.” 

A singular expression passed over the eloquent 
features of his listener, as she asked somewhat 
bitterly : “ And your suspicions—how are they 
to be laid at rest?” 

“I must exert my philosophy,” was the re ly, 
but the tone in which it was uttered implied 
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more uneasiness than pleasantry. “A year 
hence, Sybil, and from what I see around me, I 
am quite aware that you must be penniless. 
You will tell me, perhaps, that the lovely face, 
now so proudly turned towards me, will prevent 
such a cliinax; but do not deceive yourself. The 
fates only know why you have chosen a wilder- 
ness like this for so gorgeous a display, or what 
benefit you expect to derive from it; for here 
there cannot exist a single being eapable of ap- 
preciating you; I will not say capable of loving 
you, for you have placed yourself upon too oes 
a pedestal to encourage such advances; and, 


moreover, I know you to care little for exciting | 


such a feeling.” 

“ And yet I once loved you.” 

Her eompanion shook his head. “That you 
deceived yourself for a time into the belief, I 
will concede,” he said gravely ; “ but the result 
1 your mistake. Remember why, and 

ow we parted.” 

“My neeessitics compelled me to the conces- 
sion,” murmured Sybil, as the hot blood burnt 
upon her cheek. 

“Why will you wilfully misunderstand me?’ 
he asked impatiently. “ You know well that I 
~ made no allusion which could wound your pride 
—-mine was a mere question of feeling.” 

“ Be it so,” said Miss Delamere; “and now?” 

“ Now, I would remind you how devotedly, 
how earnestly I loved you; and with what re- 
luctance I lent myself to the wishes of my family, 
even after I discovered that it was in vain to 
hope that I eould ever inspire you with an 
equally absorbing passion. Yes, Sybil, even 
then, I loved you, although I could no longer 
shut my eyes to the fact that vanity was with 
TR more powerful than affeetion; and that— 

ut enough—I am not here to reproach, but to 
convince you that, in my breast, at least, affec- 
tion was no feint; and that I am still as mueh 
your slave as ever.” 

“ Do not believe it,” said Miss Delamere scorn- 
fully: “I have no faith in the constaney of your 
sex. I should as soon endeavor to write on the 
wave, or ride upon the wind, as to rely upon the 

ermanence of any passion, however violent. 
No, no, Sir Horace ; you, who were seared by a 
eo when I was unscathed by a single 
reath, eannot now, in sober earnestness, come 
to claim the hand which you formerly rejected.” 

“ I eome to reclaim the heart.” 

Sybil started. A shiver ran through her 
veins; her pale lips parted, but she could not 
artienlate a syllable. 

“ You tremble, Sybil,” continucd her compan- 
ion; “and yet, what can you fear? Look dis- 
passionately at our mutual position. I am free 
and wealthy. My presence here to-day must 
convince you of the extent of my love. You 
are madly braving a certain and a swift-coming 
destruction, from which I would fain save you. 
It were ‘dle to expose the reasons whieh render 
it impossible that I should offer you my name; 
but my heart, Sybil—that heart which you first 
taught to feel, is all your own. Will you reject. 
its homage ?” 

‘And this to a woman whom you once sought 
to make your wife!” 
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“Even so. Do.not let us enact a melodrama. | 
Sybil. To the world be what you plea 
Make of yourself, if you will, the presidi 
genius of the Aladdin’s garden which you havi 
ereated about you, and induce those who visit] 
it to believe that every leaf and every blossom 
isa gem; but to me be honest. Tad I hea 
of you in a remote retirement, shunning they 
eyes of the world, and anxious to eseape no 
only the influence, but also the temptations of 
the past, I should have endeavored to forge 
you; but as, even in my foreign home, I trace 
you step by step, fondly lingering in the shadoy 
of my blighted affeetion, and learned alike witt 
wonder and ineredulity the inexplicable natu 
of your proceedings, I began to hope that yo 
would not again mect me unmoved; b 
that————” 

“ Why do you pause, Sir Horace? 
that I listen ealmly.” 

“In short, Sybil,” faltered her companion, 
taught myself to believe that, recklessly as you 
might rush upon your own ruin, you would ng 
willingly involve your mother in the same suf 
fering; but that I should be able to induce yo 
to spurn the comments of a world by whiel 
you had already been wounded; and to restore 
both yourself and her to legitimate affluence.” 

The self-eommand exhibited by Miss Delame 


You set 


as she listened, was almost frightful. Ier lip > 
were ashy pale, and the veins about the temple@ \y, 
swollen almost to bursting; but her step wa f 
steady, and her head erect. It would haye beesi ~. 
impossible from her manner to analyse the feel i 
ing by which she was possessed. p 

“Ilave I deceived myself, Sybil?” pursued 
the low passionate voiee; “ Will not you by 
mine as [have loved to dream? A life of dé ii, 
votion shall repay the sacrifice; you shall noif 
breathe a wish, you shall not indulge a vision} <_ 
whieh I will not hasten to gratify. Speak] ¥ 
dearest ; do I plead in vain?” E 

A strange wild smile flickered upon the lip E. 
of Miss Delamere; and, encouraged by haf. 
silenee, and an expression which he misinter h 
preted, her eompanion ventured to throw hig 
arm about her waist. He encountered no reg?” 
sistance; but as he drew her towards him, H 
bitter and hollow laugh broke from her lipi > 
as, bending her head, she whispered in E 
ear— e 

“Neither ruin nor disgrace await me, Si ee 
Horace Trevor; I am an aflianeed wife!” m 

Then, turning upon him a look of haugh p" 
defiance, she withdrew herself from his elasp Y 
only, however, to pereeive, at a distanee of W 
few paces, Mortimer, evidently overpowered baf "= 
emotion, standing direetly in her path. g- 

For an instant she quailed, but only for an ini wa 
stant; in the next she advanced towards hi Xi 
with a radiant smile and an extended hand, eg ™: 
elniming blandly : | we 

“Ta! you are welcome, truant. I was july“! 
beginning to weary of my _ newly-arrive i Ñ 
cousin, who is practising all his pretty fascini ii 
tions upon me on his wny to one whom he love br 
better. And when did you return? Do ne a 
venture to tell me that you have been moni ‘M 
than-an hour at Westrum, lest I resent so gla 9 ®¥ 


ig a proof of indifference towards the friends 
a ‘ho have been long and anxiously awaiting 
™ re-appearanee. And now I must make 
ou known to my relative, Sir Horace Trevor; 
"7 bigam pe admiration of our sex, and the envy of his 
id] wn. Horace, this is Mr. Mortimer, of whom 
amine } re were just speaking.” 
sap | Frederie had instinetively clasped the hand 
viii hich had been extended to him, but he did not 
lto i tain it; and as they were successively named, 
A 





“fe gentlemen exchanged a eold and haughty 
ow, which augured unfavorably for their fu- 
Jie wre good understanding. 
sp), Ata single glance Miss Delamere thoroughly 
thy, Ppreciated the inimical feeling with which 
aj. hey met; and, uncertain of the extent of what 
' fortimer might have seen or heard before she 
i Yw peeame aware of his presenee, she hastened 
` lo introduce an irrelevant subject of conversa- 


ion, 
_ “ And thus you are still wedded to Florence, 
~ Torace,” she said, as if pursuing a former topic ; 
A ‘and fully purpose an immediate return there ? 
vi, 2 truth, [ am by no means astonished at your 
.. tesolution. You know that with me, also, beau- 
C liful Italy has always been a favorite dream.” 
a. | “Then why not return there ?” 

Sybil stole a glance at Frederic, who was walk- 


ng silently by her side, ere she replied with a 


he shed 








=> => 


Del 


A smile— 

‘in| “My movements are not always under the 
“l hontrol of my wishes ; many things may oceur 
hare . 

pi fo prevent such an expatriation—at least for the 
= þresent.” 

A “ What woman wills, fate wills,” said Sir Ho- 


| woman is Sybil Delamere.” 

“ Alas! how well you know to the con- 
_ tary.” 
| “Certainly not from my experience of the 
` past. You may have thwarted the projects of 
others; but I believe that you have in general 
been tolerably successful in accomplishing your 
own.” 

“ Et tu, Brute P exclaimed the lady with a 
light laugh, whieh, however, failed to disguise 
‘altogether a certain feeling of anxiety and rest- 
lessness; “but I ought to have remembered 
that it is dangerous to tilt against you in a war 
iof wits. Talk, therefore, if you please, of any 
one rather than of myself, for you will mislead 
Mr. Mortimer into a belief that I am a very 
dangerous person; an idea which I am very 
‘sure has never yet occurred to him.” 

“T congratulate your friend upon the personal 
qualifications which have enabled him to re- 
main blind to the fact,” replied Trevor sar- 

eastically: “he must be possessed of an ample 
Y8 ‘fund of talent and amiability, to work such a 
n | miracle as that of encountering alone and un- 
at ‘restrictedly the fascinations which turned the 

Pag of half London; and even then de- 
H. /epised the limited extent of their power. You 
did not know Miss Delamere in town, Mr. 
* Mortimer; immersed in pleasure, surrounded 
"by adorers, and the very arbitress of fashion ; 


. ace with emphasis; “and especially when that 
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"or you would have feared to approach her 
'' here, where you were exposed to the whole 
‘Y artillery of her blandishments Do not be 

| deluded into the belief that she is to be en- 
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countered with impunity. I—her cousin—warn 
you of her error.” 

Sybil bit her ip; and Mortimer, still too 
much irritated to trust himself with words, an- 
swered only by a slight bend, and Miss Dela 
mere passed her hand through his arm, ond 
leaned upon it, as though she clung to him for 
support. l 

“Truly this Grange affair is a strange whim,” 
pursued the incorrigible Trevor; “I leave you 
ina erowd; yourself the busiest mote quiver- 
ing in the sunbeam, and I find you here buié 
in like a delinquent nun, between four walls.” 

“Twas weary of the turmoil to which you 
allude.” 

“ Weary!” echoed her interloentor ; “ Not so, 
fair lady ; if I know anything of human nature, 
and above all, of woman nature, Your sex only 
weary of the world when it has wearied of 
them ; and all those who look you in the face 
will feel the impossibility of such an effect in 
your case,” 

“You have faith in nothing,” replied Sybil 

ally, 
ae I have heard,” was the retort; “that a 
stricken deer always flies to the covert to die.” 

“ While I,”’—interposed Miss Delamere, mak- 
ing a violent effort to control her emotion; 
“sought the solitude of the eountry in order re- 
ally to live; for my previous state of being was 
mere empty existence. I was like one who had 
never looked upon a sun-rise; and who knew 
not the marvellous blessings and the glorious 
privileges to be obtained by those who really 
seek them.” 

“Better and better! You philosophize. I 
am delighted that I ventured thus to invade 
your retreat, for I shall leave you a wiser and a 
happier woman. Thus, then, you have blotted 
out the past, and now live only in the future?” 

“You read me admirably.” 

“And am Ito declare this to poor Captain 
Fitz—what was his name ?—whose head you 
turned for a whole month, and whose heart 
was only saved from destruction by the faet of 
its having already been regularly broken once 
or twice every season for the last five years.” 

“ You may deelare it to a whole military pha- 
Janx.” 

“ Bunt not to Prinee Gustave, surely, Sybil?” 

Despite all her self-command, the hand of the 
lady trembled upon the arm that supported it, 
and her eyes flashed with irritation; but the 
expression of triumph whieh she read upon the 
features of Trevor made her rally in a moment ; 
and it was with an affectation of interest which 
betrayed her inward emotion that she exclaimed, 

“Ha! Apropos of the poor young Prinec— 
where is he now parading his listlessness? 1 
have not heard of him sinece I left town.” 

“We have been residing together in Florence.” 

“Together!” echoed Sybil with a start, and 
evidently for once thrown off her guard, 

“ E perche non, la mia bella?” asked Sir Ilo- 
race; “Did you not encourage our acquaint- 
ance? And could you believe me to be formed 
of so coarse a clay as to be unable to appreciite 
the delicate porcelain of your exquisite friend 1” 

Mortimer listened in silence, but Miss Dela 
mere could feel the violent throbbing of his heart 
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as she walked beside him. Fortunately he had 
not been required to join in a conversation 
Which turned upon persons with whoni he was 
unacquainted; but this exemption had only en- 
abled him the more fully to note every word 
which had been uttered by either party; and 
the longer he listened, the more painfully he 
felt in how false a position he stood as regarded 
the past life of the woman to whom he was 
about to unite his fate. Moreover, the manner 
of Sir Horace towards Sybil displeased him. It 
is true, he was her cousin; but even that rela- 
tionship, close as it was, did not appear to Fre- 
derie to justify the supercilious and almost ac- 
eusing tone in which he sometimes addressed 
her. There was a levity, also, in his allusions, 
which implied a want of respect for her dignity; 
if not actually for her feelings. Either she had 
loved these men who were now so lightly men- 
tioned; or she had trifled with them, and thus 
given him a licence to couple her name with 
theirs; and in either ease, how was his idol 
fallen ? 

He thought of his buried mother, and sighed. 

His companions still talked on, but he listened 
no longer. His whole soul was in the past— 
that past which was to him a mystery and a 
blank. Could it be that Sybil, whom he had be- 
lieved to be above the weaknesses and the errors 
of her sex, had frittered away her youth in those 
heartless and puerile affectations of attachment, 
which merely gratify the vanity without awak- 
ening the feclings; but which, nevertheless, 
wear the bloom of purity from the spirit, and 
harden it into worldliness, while rendering it 
for ever afterwards incapable of a deep and 
honest passion? Or had she, indeed, loved so 
absorbingly, that her heart had become a waste; 
and that those who knew best were conscious 
that they could not pain her by allusions from 
which others of her sex would instinctively have 
shrunk? Vainly did he ask himself these ques- 
tions. They could be answered only by a know- 
ledge of the past. 

One thing was evident. 
of the gayest votaries of fashion—vcourted, ad- 
mired, and adulated ; and she had suddenly with- 
drawn herself from the world, and buried her- 
self in the country, where she was an utter 
stranger. What could have induced such a re- 
solution? It could not have been any diminu- 
tion of homage, for she was still young, beauti- 
ful, and brilliant; while it was equally apparent 
that the sacrifice had not been made from pru- 
dential motives; as she had, on her arrival at 
The Grange, at once entered upon a course of 
almost reckless expenditure, which implied no 
pecuniary anxieties. Hitherto, Mortimer had 
neyer speculated upon the subject. It had been 
Sy bil’s pleasure to net thus; and he was grate- 
ful for any caprice whieh had brought them to- 
gether; but now a doubt of he knew not what 
erept over him; and the words of his mother 
rose before him in eharacters of fire. A thou- 
sand eonfused ideas and vague misgivings floated 
aeross his brain. He felt as though his nffection 
bad been wronged and trifled with; that Sybil 
was not what he had believed her to be; and as 
he moved forward, instinctively obeying the 
impulse of the beautiful hand which still rested 
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Sybil had been one! 









upon his arm, he was conscious of an irritation 
which he struggled to conceal. 

Ere long, however, Miss Delamere was stru 
by the altered expression of his countenance, 


pt! 
and apprehensive that the conversation of her * 
new guest had impressed him to her disadvant e 
age, she hastened with her usual tact, to turn it bs 
upon himself, well aware that the mention of pi 
his own name eould not fail to arouse him from | 
his untimely reverie, and judging by its effeet pi 
upon his physiognomy, that she must at once fh 
adopt a bold measure in order to counteract its pe 
influence, and retain her hold upon his honor, {ps 


“Yes!” she said, in reply to some observa- 
tion of her more loquacions companion: ‘“ There- 






























in, at least, you are quite right, and Mr. Mor- |p 
timer himself is a breathing evidence of tha | i 
truth of your remark.” j jo 

Frederic started as he heard himself named | i 
and once more he listened with attention. oie 

“Tow so?” asked Sir Horace, listlessly, 1 nt 
“Are the gay deceivers of our sex to be found |i: 
upon every soil? Surely here, at least, you j) ix 
should have escaped.” iP 


“ And yet I have done the very reverse,” said | 
Miss Delamere, in a tone of light gaiety which 
grated unpleasantly upon the ear of her lover; 
“I buried myself as you see, in order to live 
entirely for my own fancies and feelings, but. 
my star had willed it otherwise, and I only 
rushed upon my fate.” 

“ And am I to imply that Mr. Mortimer is that 
fate ?” 

“I must even permit you to do so; but be 
lieve me, that fault has not been my own. You 
would not imagine, Horace, to look at him, ealm 
and placid as he appears, that he has far more 
strength of character than yourself; and yet so 
itis. When I arrived at Westrum, I not onl 
made his acqnaintanee, but that of his bethroth- 
ed wife, a cousin, born and educated for the 
express purpose of rendering him the happied 
man on earth. By the way, how is it that you 
men never will be content to be happy save 
after your own fashion? You can imagine no 
thing prettier, or more gentle, or more guile- 
less, than the fair betrothed, and yet he has 
seen fit to overthrow all the family arrange 
ments, and to lay his heart upon a less worthy 
altar.” 

“ Yon are modest, my swect kinswoman. Bu 
how did you aceomplish this transition ?” 

“Ifave J not already told you that the fault 
was not my own? In vain did I represent to 
him the imprudence of thwarting his mother’s 
wishes. In vain did I counsel, arguc, and even 
frown, all was of no avnil. Ile was still rash 
cnough to persist. Were you not, Frederic!” 
and she turned towards him with a smile for 
which, only on the previous day, he would have 
forfeited a year of existence. 

Now, however, even that smile could not 
overcome the feeling produeed by the indelicaey 
of such 8 communication, made in such a tone 
Shocked by her levity, Mortimer could only 
stammer out a few disjointed words; but, affect 
ing to understand from these that he assented to 
her assertion, she continued without any change 
of manner,— 

Thus then, you see that I must stand ao | 


es 
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Mad 
_, qtted, although in endeavoring to restore him|her meek smile, and her low soft voice, and he 
® Enis reason, I contrived to lose my own: and} must learn to endure the conviction, that while 
nv you will probably be better able to under-|he sat in solitude, brooding over his doubts and 
_ fad why I Pee ceased to regret town and]apprehensions, his brilliant mistress was bandy- 
“I itgaiecties. For pleasure I mean to exchangejing sallies and sureasms with one who had 
1 hbpiness, and to substitute affection for ad-|known her from her childhood, and who was 
™ mation.” evidently in her entire confidence. 
ta f Mr. Mortimer little suspeets how many ene-| Feigning therefore, suddenly to remember an 
a n’s he will have succeeded in making. Like|enforeed appointment, he drew out his watch, 
> tl brothers who peopled earth by flinging}and declaring that he had already exceeded the 
“sties behind them, he will soon discover that|given time, he hurriedly took his leave; but 
"i hhas created a shoal of envious adversaries, | not before Sybil had tenderly murmured in his 
T wo will never forgive so heinous an act of pi-lear: “ Farewell then, till to-morrow, my own 
S riy as that of carrying off the brilliant and co-| Frederic! Remember how earnestly I shall 
vied Miss Delamere.” wait and watch for you.” 
“| You speak emphatically, Sir Horace,” said 
NMetimer with a clouded brow. 
E And I have cause to do so,” replied Trevor, 
" enposedly; “ You have disarranged all my CHAPTER XXL 
“oh plans also. My errand here was to induce 
' mfrir cousin to return with me to Florence,| Anp his home was indeed desolate when he 
“ai you have most inauspiciously crossed my) once more entered it. His dinner was served in 
pb. For I should have succeeded, Sybil, silence, and removed untouched, and then he 
“shuld I not#’—he asked, with an expression; was gnee more alone, Nothing could exceed the 
‘“opye and lip which flooded her brow with’ fecling of dreariness with whieh he listened to 
' giason—“ if you had not given Mr. Mortimer the sound of his own footsteps, as he paced to 
11 g@ ght to hold you back £” and fro in the echoing apartment which had 
i |In any and every case, your failure would) once been glad with fond and cheerful voices, or 
ue been signal,” said Miss Delamere, with a the loud tieking of the time-piece, which only 
hightiness which she had not previously dis-|served to show him how wearily the moments 
lyed towards him ; then, as if fearful that she| passed along. S 
_ Med too much, she added carelessly: “My| Fatigued at length by the monotony of his 
“Dither, as you are aware, detests the water, own movements, he threw himself upon a ehair, 
"at is not young enough to make a perpetual) and abandoned himself to a train of bitter and 
iui pfrimage of her existence. We were about to|upbraiding reflections. He could no longer doubt 
liee Westrum for the continent # short time|that he had been deceived: that deluded by his 
ul Bek, but my wishes were overruled.” vanity, and misled by a headstrong passion, he 
_— again she looked earnestly and affection-|had become the casy prey of a heartless and 
ii ay in the face of Mortimer, as if to recall to| maneuvering woman, The pang was a bitter 
i memory by whom and how they had been/|one, and as he remembered the pure and un- 
ip etravened. selfish affection which he had recklessly flung 
th pil, alike pained, displeased, and disappoint-| from him, he bowed his head upon his breast, 
ih rederie could only reply by a constrained and a tcar stole into his eye. For an instant he 
wt arle. Willingly would he have found himself resolved never to see Sybil again; she was not 
A for the pulses of his forehead labored! yet his wife, and he would leave her free to ex- 
iti@llost to pain, and he felt quite unequal to the| crt her arts upon another victim; but this reso- 
inétrt of taking part tn a conversation which|lution failed as suddenly as it had been con- 
ked upon the sensitiveness of his nature; ccived: he might indeed liberate Sybil, but he 
bi he could not endure the idea of leaving | could not free himself from the spell which she 
sly to the society of her cousin, who had al- had cast about him. Even now, even at the mo- 
i! Bly become odious to him. By his officious;ment when he mentally acknowledged her pro- 
:bayearanee he had torn away the veil which bable unworthiness, he was rather inclined to 
ie t should have been raised, and had reveal-| curse the intrusive cousin who had opened his 
wi! @do him the woman whom he loved divested cyes to her demerits, than her in whom they ex- 
ni Ofialf the spell by which she had hitherto isted. For weal or for woe he felt, indeed, as 
ilber environed. He was conscious, too, that she herself had expressed it, that Miss Delamere 
i Dihad exhibited himself most disadvantage-| was his fate. 
ul orty to this supercilious stranger, who not! It was too late tg contend, his honor was en- 
niai possessed the privilege of a relationship gaged, and she held his happiness in her hands. 
Weh authorized him to become a guest at|And then came the soothing memory that she 
lT: Grange, but who was also cognisant of the; had owned to him a previons affection, so sin- 
that past which he now felt must in-/ cere as to have threatened in its failure the very 


t 
i 








pince all his future life—that past of which he) principle of her existence; but still, as she had 
Wob until to-day been careless; but which now, declared, less deep than that which he had him- 
i, pintom-like, seared him as he glanced towards self inspired. And who would say but that her 
gt love for him might obliterate every other pass- 









ing fancy, and restore her to him, as he had once 

fondly believed, all his own. i 
Thus vacillating between his pride and his 

passion, did Mortimer alternately vow to escape 


eluctant as he was, however, he felt that the 
rt must be made. IIe must return to his 
blate home, now doubly desolate, for Ger- 
e was no longer there to welcame him with 
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by flight the snare which had been Jaid for him, 
aud then resolve immediately afterwards to 
maintain his right ever the affections which he 
had won. 

“When once she is really mine,” he murmured 
to himself; “she shall at least renounce all in- 
tercourse with this sarcastic cousin, who has 
suddenly come between us like a blight, and 
meanwhile, I will watch her narrowly; not a 
word, not a gesture shall eseape me whieh bears 
reference to the past. In order to comprehend 
my position fully, even although by so doing I 
should but be mecting regret and disappoint- 
ment on the very threshold of my married live, 
I will garner up every inference and every il- 
lusion: and thus, day by day, and hour by hour, 
I shall learn something of her past existenee— 
something which may tend to acquit her in my 
eyes, or which must render me supremely 
wretched.” 

In vain did a passing memory bring back his 
thoughts to Gertrude: her image dwelt with 
him only as that of a loved sister and a regret- 
ted friend, no pulse bounded as he recalled the 
sweet companionship of past days; Sybil was 
to him allin all; and even while his reason 
doubted, and his pride rebelled, the vehemenee 
of his passion continued unabated. 

Nevertheless, he resolved on the following 
day to abstain from visiting The Grange. He 
had a plausible excuse in the accession of busi- 
ness, Which had supervened on the death of his 
mother; and even amid his anxiety to watch 
the proceedings of Sybil, he could not overcome 
his dislike of her cousin, 

Aceordingly he ordered his horse, and rode 
leisurely through the green lanes, and over the 
hills of the neighborhood, suffering the animal 
to travel at his own pace, and almost to follow 
his own path; nor was it until upon entering the 
town on his return that he was aroused from 
the painful and irritating train of thought, in 
which he had indulged throughout the ride; 
but then, indeed, he awoke once more to the 
realities of the present, as he encountered Miss 
Delamere and her guest, seated side by side in 
the little pony phaeton, which the lady was 
driving with her accustomed ease and skill. 

The meeting was constrained on all sides, for 
the annoyance, even if not the Jealousy of Morti- 
mer was at once renewed; while Miss Delamere 
herself for an instant appeared embarrassed. 
Nevertheless, with that tact which seldom de- 
serts her sex in any extremity, sħe was the first 
to rally, and playfully menacing him with her 
whip, she exclnimed with a sunny smile, as soon 
us the necessury greetings were exchanged ; 
* You dure not reproach me, Frederic, for hav- 
ing played the truant, for you must remember 
that I told you I should expect you at an early 
hour this morning, and accordingly I waited 
your appearance until I felt that it was vain to 
expect you any longer, and therefore I yielded 
to the entreaties of Sir Tlorace, who was anxious 
to see somewhat of the altima thule to which he 
had so courageously ventured, and resolved to 
do the honors of our hills and lanes, not how- 
ever, withouta hope, which is now realized, that 
we might encounter you upon our way.” 

“ Did I produce the impression of one who in- 
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tended to intrude a reproach f” asked Mortal i 
rather eoldly. ] 

Sybil looked uneasy. ff 

“You see that my fair cousin is at least pre | js 
pared to wear her chains meekly, Mr. Morti | | 
mer,” observed Trevor in his accustomed accenti { 

“ Miss Delamere is too good,” was the stiff re | ' 
ply; “but as yet, I have no right to inflie;} s 
them.” 1 

A sob, almost of suffocation, rose to the throa | ir 
of the lady, of which the bitterness was no |p 
diminished as she detected the low but self gal wi 
tulatory laugh which escaped her companion, | | yi 

“And what think you of our Siberia, $j | ‘: 
Iforace Trevor?” pursued Mortimer in the sama | (w 
cold tone; “Can you breathe amid these primi } ‘| 
tive wastes, where the perfumes of fashion hav, |x 
never come? Can you contrive to exist in thi |“; 
wilderness where men dare to vegetate withou ‘| 
a previous patent of exclusiveness and ton ? Or p 
have you seen enough to induce you to retrea yll 
in alarm to a more congenial hemisphere ?” | we 

“I like Westrum and its environs vastly), 
said the baronet with a yawn; “I always ha#/ pi 
a passion for discoveries, and I begin to hop ji 
that I have in reality more rural tastes than 4 rh 
hitherto gave myself credit for possessing. Aff yi 
to living here, I say nothing, but every on}| 4 
condemned to sueh a fate may at least congratt)) |p 
late himself upon the fact of emulating Truth]} jp: 
which, as some one has somewhere told us, hs isj 
taken up its residence at the bottom of J} gy 
well.” ‘Tc 

“Are you aware that all my property iff wp 


situated in this country, Sir Horace?” askell nri 


Mortimer haughtily. iei 

“ Yes, oh yes: so I understand from m | bi a 
cousin. Sybil has no secrets from me, Je} gy’ 
know.” “pi 

“Twas not aware,” retorted Frederie wil] 7, 
increasing displeasure, “that Miss Delame} «yy 
herself was so well informed upon the su} joj; 
ject.” , ' ipon 

“My dear Frederic,” said the young lady fii 
coughing down a sensation of no pleasant dy) jy, 
scription, as she saw her prudent inquiries th} iy, 
betrayed; “ surely you do not intend to ‘mal | “h 
me understand that you so readily forget yof iq, 
own communications to me? Sir Horace, wif «p 
the natural anxiety of a relative, asked quafi miy 
tions which I answered without reserve, Mi} »4) 
supposing that yon wished to make any myste w 
of so common-place a cireumstance.” Ay ay: 

Mortimer felt embarrassed in his turn; |} kid 
had no recollection of having made his peci iy) 
niary affairs a subject of conversation dur] py. 
his interviews with Sybil, but he was unable | teh 
deny that sueh had been the cease, and he cei “h 
sequently remained silent. My, 

“ You will dine at The Grange—of course] 4. 
said Miss Delamere earnestly. bj 

“1 fear—I believe—I think that it will” bie 
impossible,” was the reply. “I have to maiii 
arrangements for the payment of Gertrudi g 
legacy, which have already been too long cf y). 
layed. She is my cousin, as you are aware,” te 
added, with a peculiar emphasis, “ and a 
merely personal eonsideration should induce? ie 
to neglect her interests. Ier signature “ah 


certain papers is indispensable, and in order 
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obtain this, it is necessary that I shonld sce her, [> no manner so greatly gratify your suspicions 
I had intended to ride to The Grange this} and arrogant relatives as by disgracing myself 
evening to take leave for a few days, but as we | as you suggest; for those who could not brook 
have so fortunately met, I will do so now.” Sybil Delamere as your wife would rejoice to 
|} « Are you serious, Frederic?” asked Sybil exult over her as your mistress. You see that, 
iwith a throbbing heart, unlike yourself, I have eourage enough to call 
“Perfectly so; and no moment could be more | things by their right names. And now hear me 
lauspicious than the present (when I know you) while I declare to you that had another indi- 
to be assured of pleasant and congenial society) | vidual on earth dared to insult me by such a 
for the performance of my duty. Make, there- | proposition, I would have resented it to the latest 
‘| fore, I pray you, my excuses to Mrs. Delamere, | hour of my life; but with you, Sir Horace 








= 





vt al twhom I hope to find in strong health on my | Trevor, J am peculiarly situated, and I have felt 
nai i return.” myself eompelled to endure the affront. Let 
“bei “And you really will not dine at The| it, however, suffice to assure you, onee for all, 
in they Grange ?” that nothing less than your hand and name will 
heey | “Jeannot. My conscience already reproaehes | ever induce me to listen to you for a moment!” 
sti: me.” “ Again, Sybil ?” 

nh « And when may we look for you again ?” “As you please,” was the scornful retort; 
ate wi 


“J can scareely answer the question. I am|“ Remember that it was not I who solicited a 
labout to travel from one ultima thule to another, } renewal of our intereourse.” 

land I know not what may occur to detain me.| “But should this worthy eountry squire fail 
I need not, however, on that account detain | you?” 

you.” And pressing the hand which Sybil ex-| “You have heard all that I have to say upon 
tended to him with a reproachful smile, he|the subject. But of this be convinced, that 
slightly touched his hat to the baronet, by | Mortimer will no more fail me than I shall fail 
whom the salutation was returned with equal | myself. it may please yon in your exclusive- 
coldness and they separated. ness to despise him; but he is a man of honor, 

“Sybil?” exelaimed Sir Horace with a light | and will scorn to falsify his words.” 
laugh; “I fear that the twig is not so well] ‘“Jfonor!” sneered Trevor; “it is a term 


wii limed as you believed. The young Squire is] which admits of such various significations that 
it less plastice than he should be in sueh able hands | it becomes difficult to define it accurately. We 
to as yours.” all pique ourselves npon our honor, even when 
“You do not understand Mortimer,” said his | others eoneeive it to have been altogether for- 
"FH eompanion, vainly endeavoring to eonceal her | feited.” 
«mortification; “he is annoyed that I should] The eyes of Miss Delamere flashed, but she 
have left home when I promised to wait for| made no rejoinder. 
itt) him, and he wishes me to perecive his annoy-| ‘ You will be a eoquette to the last, Sybil,” 
e ance.” pursued the baronet after a pause; “but one ean 
“Ts that all?” searcely look you in the face, and not forgive 
deri “ What more can there be?” you; although, knowing your power as you do, 
Dele “Nay, you know best ; but it struck me—It is | you might be more merciful in its exercise. But 
ith") too absurd, fair cousin, I admit, considering our | what of this cousin mentioned by your Pyramus? 
impromptu relationship, got up too, as it was,|/Is it the pretty orphan to whom his mamma 
ug) for his especial delectation—but it struck me] had promised himi as a husband? If so, gare le 
i’ 7) that the gentle Corydon was jealous.” loup P 
ns “ Nonsense |” Miss Delamere eurled her lip in scorn. “ Yes, 
itol “Do you dare me, Sybil ?” the legacy to which he alluded was one be 
rg “Trevor, you are absurd.” queathed: by his mother to her protégée ; but I 


Pact, 
kel 


vy 


“Perhaps so; but remember that my ab-/ am perfectly tranquil on the subject. When the 
surdity has brought me from Italy, and I owe | eagle has once gazed upon the sun, he is content 
no forbearance to this tetehy swain of yours. | to close his eyes on the moonlight.” 

So long as I believed you to be sure of him, I) “ A pretty metaphor enough; but do not forget 
compelled myself to submit, aware as I am that | that even the eagle cannot gaze for ever without 
_he had certain social eonventionalitics in his, wearying of a splendor so blinding. Poetry has 
i E favor, but having within the last half hour scen | its charms for a while, but the vertest enthusiast 

reason to change my opinion, I warn you that I | must at times descend to prose. Even J am oo 
enter the lists again.” easionally prosaic,” 

“Do you persist in_your insult, Sir Tlorace?”| Sybil endeavored to assume an air of gaicty 
“You give my humble suit a harsh name, fair! and unconcern; but she was, nevertheless, not 
lady! Do you hold it as nothing that I have | without some misgiving on the subject of Morti- 
found it impossible to forget you ?—that in order | mer’ visit to his cousin, It was evidently a re- 
to secure your love I am ready to expatriate | solution as suddenly formed as it had been 
myself for months, or even years?—that al-|abruptly announced; and she felt that they had 

* though my whole family will be estranged from parted coldly and unsatisfactorily. That the 
me by such a measure, [ am here to implore of | presence of Sir Iorace Trevor, and his unguard 
you to assert your superiority to vulgar preju-| ed allusions, had tended to render Frederic un 
dice, and share my fortunes ?” easy and suspicious, she could nut conceal even 

“Do not deceive yourself while you fnil to from herself; and, sincere was her secret gratu- 
deceive me, Sir Horace,” said Miss Delamere | lation, that she had, by boldly avowing their 
With an angry and impatient gesture. “I could | engagement to a third party, mado it impossibla 
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for him honorably to recede without some de- | Baronet, touched in spite of his egotism by th 
| tears which were falling slowly over her pal 


fined and tangible cause. 

Still she dreaded the power of old associations 
and habits over the nature of one so impression- 
able as Mortimer, at a moment when he was 
writhing under imagined slight; and she had 
no sooner reached home than she retired to her 
own room, in order to refleet upon the mezsures 
to be pursued to prevent, or at least to delay the 
threatened departure. 

Meanwhile, Sir Horace Trevor strolled to the 
“brary, half mortified, and half amused by the 
dialogue in which he had just been engaged; 
and, to his surprise, found Mrs. Delamere in- 
stalled in an casy chair, in an apartment which 
she generally shunned. 

“ Do I disturb your studies, my dear madam?” 
he asked as he entered. 

“Oh, no! I was only thinking, and I would 
rather not think,” was the tremulously uttered 
reply. “But where is Sybil ?” 

“Tn her own room, | believe. 
ed of being somewhat fatigued.” 

“And where is Mr. Mortimer? I am always 
uneasy when I do not see Mr. Mortimer here.” 

“Mr Mortimer has just taken leave of Miss 
Delamere. He leaves Westrum to-morrow on a 
visit to his cousin.” 

Mrs. Delamere raised her head by a sudden 
impulse, and fixed her eyes steadfastly upon the 
speaker. 

“Gone to see his cousin!” she murmured as 
if unconsciously. “Only returned yesterday, 
and leaves again to-morrow!” Then, as she 
glaneed rapidly around her with a slight shud- 
der, she pursued, more directly addressing her 
companion: “Is this your work, Sir Horace 
Trevor?” 

“On my soul, no! 
tf?” was the reply. 

“T do not know—I eannot explain,” she said 
sanguidly, as she onee more fell back into a re- 
eumbent position; “ but Iam becoming more be- 
wildered every hour, However, Sybil knows 
best. Yet why, or for what you are here, Sir 
Iloraee, I cannot comprehend. You have now 
no claim upon Sybil?” 

“I do not seek to advance any,” replied the 
Baronet with quiet sareasm: “I eame to The 
Grange simply to pay my respects both to your- 
self and her.” 

“It is very extraordinary,” faltered the old lady. 
“Does Mr. Mortimer approve of your visit?” 

“l did not hazard the inquiry,” said Trevor, 
taking up a Look at random, and throwing him- 
self into a chair; “ but judging from the expres- 
sion of his countenance, I should feel inclined to 
doubt it.” 

“Then, why do you remain? Why does Sybil 
allow it?” 

“She has adopted me as a cousin.” 

“Sir Horace Trevor,” said the agitated mo- 
ther, ‘do not jest upon such a subject. You 
know that l am helpless in all thut concerns 


She complain- 


yp? 


Why should you suspeet 


Sybil; but you cannot, you dare not, seek to re- | sincerely desire her happiness, and bid her at 


new your addresses to her. You dare not, for 
you are a man of the world, and you dread its 
sneer. Why, then, would you ruin her pros- 
pects ’—Why would you destroy us both?” 

“ Believe me, my dear madam,” exclaimed the 
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checks, “that I am far from having any sue 
intention; and surely, when you look upon th 
luxury by which you are surrounded, you mus 
admit that the idea of ruin comes strangely fror 
your lips.” 

Mrs, Delamere clasped lier hands convulsivel 
together, but after a moment slie conquered he 
emotion sufficiently to reply with a forced com 

osure, which was almost impressive : 

“I could have understood the remark fror 
any one but yourself, and have admitted it 
truth, Sir Horace; but from you it bears ; 
strange and painful construction; from you whi 
knows so well—Let it pass, however. You have 
perhaps, earned the right to wound me—” 

“My dear madam, | swear to you—” 

‘« Let it pass, Sir Horace, let it pass; but, on 
more, why are you here ?—why did Sybil con 
sent to receive you? You are not, you eanno 
be anything to each other; and remember tha, 
should your visit excite the displeasure of M 
Mortimer, your revenge will be a cruel one.” 

The idea which her own works had conjuree 
up, and the unaccustomed energy which she ha 
exhibited, had, by this time, fairly overpoweres 
the unhappy old lady; who, burying her face i 
her handkerchief, as if to shut even the sight of 
her companion, sobbed aloud. Trevor rose, ant 
paced uneasily up and down the room. He hat 
always been used to see Mrs. Delamere so placid 
and so apparently reckless of all that passe 
about her, that he was totally unprepared fe 
this sudden burst of feeling; nor was it until sh 
had regained some degree of composure, that h 
ventured to approach and take her hand. 

“Speak your wishes, my dear madam,” h 
said, in an accent of deference which seeme 
strange in such a speaker; “and, be they wha 
they may, I will obey them.” 

Mrs. Delamere looked up with a smile of gra 
titude too intense to be mistaken. “I than} 
you,” she murmured between her sobs: “witli 
my whole heart I thank you. Sybil is, I fear 
playing a desperate game; and her fate is ii 
your hands. Leave us now, at once, if yor 
would save her—leave us now, and forget us.” 

“I will order my horses within an hour.” 

“ Iorace, how I once loved you,” faltered the 
feeble voice; “Oh, why were you not m} 
son?” 

“Farewell, my dear madame, for ever,” saic 
Trevor, as he wrung her hand respectfully,” “ 
will but take leave of Miss Delamere, and de 
part at onee.” 

“ Do not even that,” implored the old lady a 
she detained him for an instant, “I will ex 
plain it all to Sybil. It is better that you shoul 
not meet again.” 

“Be it so—I eame hither because I was 1 
coxcomb, aud presumed upon the joe Your 
tears have rebuked me; and not through my 
means shall you shed another, Tell her that: 


=. am ee e ee woe eee ae es ee Se a a= od uU hee p eros BB Fe BSR B-B#H*H UA AS Ba SES ~— 
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the same time beware. ‘To her, the past shoul¢ 
act as a powerful monitor, as it has done to me 
Farewell, but never cease to remeinber that | 
have expiated my present error by my obedi 
ence.” 


| 


big 

th ba had wiped away her tears he was gone. 
Tey 
pog j 
OUR j 
chia 


ikit | Awp Mortimer had also proceeded homewards 
wik after parting from Sybil, but it was with a 
ed cay heavy heart and depressed energies. lis in- 
lignation at her levity and carelessness of 
kie wounding his feelings, had enducd him with a 
‘dt factitious strength during their interview, and 
bm arged him to the sudden resolve he had an- 
ma aouneed; but he was no sooner alone than he 
00 han yepented his B piney, for he at once became 
~ sonscious how entirely his happiness depended 
ipon her, and how utterly he was in her 
im power. 
ila; It was, however, too late to retract his words; 
aw md now, in order to sustain an appearance of 
vty gonsistency, he felt that he must carry out his 
ff project, and thus leave her for days to the un- 
ng’ listurbed society of her cousin—of the man 
um whom, of all others he hated, without being 
Hu mabled to advance a plausible reason for his 
Tes dislike. The aversion was, nevertheless, as 
‘fyi strange as it was intuitive; nor did Mortimer 
id beek to counteract the feeling. It sufficed that 
ww [revor admired Sybil, and that he was in her 
Heh masa ex to make him obnoxious to his jeal- 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


‘phil pus and exciting nature. os 

«| Moreover, the sarcastic allusions and biting 
„ik jests of the baronet had aroused at once the in- 
nig Kation and the suspicions of Frederic; they 
hath on cast a baneful cloud over the hitherto bright 
_ hemisphere of his passion. Its pure glow was 
mn’) sullied ; 1ts fond romance was dispelled; he had 
wy geen the cherished idol of his heart treated as 
zru A mere woman, and he felt himself aggrieved. 
f By what right had this presumptuous stranger 
ofa intruded himself and his memories of the past 
‘jj Detween him and his betrothed wife? Upon 
og What pretence did he presume to censure and 


|g Judge one who was plighted to another? And 


pin tben came the recollection that Sybil had her- 
iw Self justified such interference, by openly and 
tp? @uScasonably communicating to him an engage- 
_» (ment in which he could have no coneern, and 
vii probably felt little interest ; and this reminis- 
x gence was even more painful than those by 
‘which it had been preceded. 
gi, Fain would he have acquitted her of every 
prd f lame, in order that all his irritation might vent 
nià htself upon her cousin ; but, even blinded as he 
was by a hitherto uncalculating passion, he 
pke eould not reconcile the scene in the garden, and 
e leeption of the delicacy of her sex which he had 
™ loved to indulge. 
| True, Sybil was no common character, and 
ve fre had warned him of the fact long ere he had 
an told her that she was dear to him ; he should 
‘itl jtherefore have been prepared for any exhibi- 
..g joa Of moral daring ; but his feelings had been 
“involved in the demonstration, and it had 
`g Startled him unpleasantly. It was not that he 
i il shrank from. acknowledging their engagement ; 
ihe would rather bave gloried in declaring it 
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Mrs. Delamere would have replied, but before | lightly and unhesitatingly revealed by herself, 


it seemed robbed of half its sanctity. 

Suddenly a servant entered the apartment, 
and placed a letter before him. IIe glanced 
listlessly at the address, and then, with an eager 
gesture, tore it open. Ie had at once recog- 
nized the handwriting of Sybil. 


“ We cannot part thus,”—these were its con- 
tents—“ I must see you before you go, were it 
only to hear from your lips what I have already 
read upon your countenance. I do not seck to 
upbraid, or to reproach you—you have, per- 
haps, mistaken both yourself and me; and I 
desire only to learn the extent of that mistake. 
I love you too well to murmur; and I forgive 
you if you can forgive yourself. Sir Horace has 
gone; in my present state of mind I could not 
tolerate society. You only leave Westrum to- 
morrow ; there is yet time for you to devote 
one half-hour to the unhappy “ SyBin.” 

Mortimer sprang to the bell; ordered his 
horse; and in ten minutes was on his way to 
The Grange. 

Sybil loved him—she was unhappy—and Tre 
vor was gone! All his suspicions were at an 
end ; they had been dispelled like Alpine mists 
before the morning sun. 

And so time passed on; and Frederic, who 
had vowed to himself that, ere long, he would 
possess every secret of Sybil’s heart, spent hours 
and days at her side, careless and forgetful of 
all save the present. Even the memory of Sir 
Horace Trevor had almost ceased to be distaste- 
ful to him, from the cold and indifferent manner 
in which he was constantly mentioned by Miss 
Delamere; nay, he began to accuse himself of 
absolute folly and injustice, to the fascinating 
ereature whose every fecling and anxiety were 
evideritly bound np in himself; and to marvel 
at the weakness he had betrayed. 

Had Sybil loved her cousin, he would have 
won her, doubtless, years before; for that he or 
any man, could fail to return her affection, ap- 
peared to Mortimer impossible. Yet, neverthe- 
less, and incongruous as the fact may seem, he 
clung to his present mode of existence without 
one effort to enhance his happiness by at once 
making Sybil his wife. 

Had the alternative been forced upon him, he 
would rather have resigned his life than the 
prospect of obtaining her hand, for without her 
he wonld have felt that life to be a blank; but 
still, as the diver, who, however sure of his 
skill, hesitates for a while ere he takes his ven- 
turous leap, so did Mortimer linger in the midst 
of present security, as though unwilling to lose 


er subsequent disclosure, with that nice con-|the firm footing which he still retained. 


Thus weeks and months sped on; and if a 
shadow occasionally fell upon the bright brow 
of the lady, it was soon chased by smiles. All 
her tastes, all her avoeations, were made sub- 
servient to his wishes. She was at once his 
friend, his counsellor and his idol. 

Their solitude was almost uninvaded; for al 
though the gentry of the neighborhood were 
ready to admit the fascinations and accomplish- 
ments of Miss Delamere, they were not the less 


jealous of her attractions, and suspicious of the 


: before the face of the whole world; but thus|mystery by which she was surrounded ; while 


' 
j 
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those among them who had been the familiar 
friends of Mrs. Mortimer, could not see without 
regret, and even blame, the effect of her bland- 
ishments upon the destined husband of their 
banished favorite. 

The constant visits of Frederic at the Grange, 
were subject of continual comment; and his 
consequent estrangement from themselves kept 
alive a fecling of distaste towards its inhabit- 
ants, which sufficed to render their visits brief 
and unfrequent. 

Thus, then, nothing intervened to ruffle the 
smooth current upon which the lovers glided 
along the stream of time; and this circumstance 
was favorable to Sybil, inasmuch as it afforded 
her ample opportunity to pour out all the stores 
of her well-cultivated mind and brilliant faney ; 
and each night, as he rode slowly homewards, 
dazzled, and more enthralled than ever, Frederic 
marvelled how so bright and gifted a being eould 
be coutent to pass her days in an obseure retire- 
ment; and to lavish upon him alone all the trea- 
sures of her intellect, and all the fascinations of 
her beanty. 

What was the world to him with such a com- 
panion? Henceforth Westrum would be his 
world; he should eare for no other, and he 
should live and die beneath the roof of his 
ancestors, without one hope or one ambition un- 
satisfied. 

Thus had he quitted Sybil on one occasion, 
after an evening of calm and rational enjoy- 
ment; enhanced by the exertions which she 
had made to “ hold his reason prisoner.” They 
had sang together over the same chess-board, 
more engrossed by each other than by the game; 
and while Mrs. Delamere slumbered, or seemed 
to slumber in her chair, they had built up a 
thousand airy castles, each more soft and sunny 
than the last. 

They had talked of the future fondly and 
eagerly; and Frederic had bespoken her inter- 
est and sympathy for his poorer tenantry, and 
her assistance in a store of projects, all tending 
to render the home in which their lives were to 
be spent more worthy of her presence; and as 
he did so the eye of Sybil sparkled, and her 
chest heaved ; while at intervals her parted lips, 
and earnest attitude, bespoke a momentary an- 
ticipation of what must follow. 

The chain woven by her lover was bright, 
but the connecting link was, nevertheless, want- 
ing; he said nothing which could convert that 
future into the more immediate present; and 
thus she waited and watched in vain; and they 
parted, even as they had done on every previous 
occasion, without one word from Frederie which 
implied a wish to realise his visions by their 
early union. 

Still, it was not until he was really gone, that 
Miss Delamere could believe in such a result. 
Never had he been more tender or more expan- 
sive. Wiat could it mean? Bound to her, as 
he now was, by every tie of honor, by every 
bond of principle, could he be merely trifling 
with her feelings? She still stood in the centre 
of the apartment, where his hand had clasped 
hers, and whenee she had met and answered the 
tast long look that he turned upon her as he re- 
tired. Her cheek was flushed and her eye glit- 
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that such could not have been the ease. 
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tered; she knew not what to think. The death 
of Mrs. Mortimer had removed the only avowed 
obstacle to their marriage; the departure of 
Gertrude rendered all dread of future rivalry 1 
impossible; he was alone, quite alone, in a 
silent and cheerless home ; he made no attempt 
to disguise the extent of his attachment to her 
self, while she was conscious that she had left 
no means untried to rivet the chains which he | 
had voluntarily adopted; and still he appeared 
to live on as though the present sufficed to satis 
fy all the exactions of his heart. 

And she had borne this strange and almost } 
humiliating uncertainty for months, believing | 
each day that the morrow weuld terminate her | 
suspense ; and that morrow had come and gone, } 
and brought no explanation. What could is | 
mean ? | 

Suddenly the bloom faded from her cheek, | 
and the light from her eye. Could he have} 
learned the history of the past? Her limbs tot 
tered, and she sank upon a seat. With the rapi- f 
dity of lightning her thoughts glanced back to 
the visit of Trevor—Had he indeed betrayed } 
her? But no; that was impossible; for never 
once had she left them alone together; while} 
the feeling of avoidance which each had exhi- 
bited towards the other was also a guarantee 


Then she remembered that Mortimer had, 
during the removal of Gertrude, been absen 
for many days in town—Who had he met there? 
With whom had he held communication? Could 
he have encountered any of her former friends 
and questioned them as to her past history? 
And, if so, what was the meaning of his subse 
quent conduct? Did he dare—did he consider 
himself authorized to sport with her feelings, 
with her fate, with her very existence ? 

The doubt was almost too terrible to bear 
and as she sat in silence, with her hands tightl 
clasped together, the large drops of emotion 
started on her brow, and her breath labored 
until it escaped audibly from between her 
clenched teeth. 

The briliant beauty was crushed and bowed; 
and in that moment Gertrude was revenged. 

Gradually, however, she became more calm 9 
the improbability that Mortimer, who was ak 
most a stranger in London, should in so short £ 
space of time have gained admission to a cirelt 
which prided itself upon its exelusiveness ; ane 
the still greater improbability that he shoul] 
have attained to a sufficient degree of intimacy 
with any of its members to enable him to pro 
seeute such an enquiry, forced themselves upo1y 
her reason ; but still she could find no plausiblig 
solution to his mysterious silence ; and a thou 
sand harrowing apprehensions haunted he: 
mind. Every day, and every hour of suspense 
heightened alike her alarm and her difficulty] 
She reflected with terror that her youth wa 
gone; and that, did she now fail in effecting 
the objeet for which she had striven so zealously 
the failure might be fatal. She could not hop: 
long to retain the bloom which churaeterize¢ 
her beauty; and her position was desperate’ 
Mortimer alone could save her; for ruin wa 
approaching with giant strides, and she had m 
other resource. 
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him; but then the refleetion erossed his mine 
that she had deelined the visit of her mothe 
ond that he eould advance noelaim to an indu 
gence which had been denied to her paren 
Still he was only half reconciled to his exeh 
sion; time hung heavily upon his hands; an 
he began to feel a conviction that some definit 
step must be taken to prevent the recurrence € 
such a mortification. And what step? Ther 
was but one which could invest him with 
right to dispute the will, and to monopolize th 
society of Sybil; and to this he had long looke 
forward as to a fixed and certain event. Why 
then, did he hesitate, and fall into a somewha 
gloomy reverie, as the vision of an early mai 
riage with his beautiful betrothed fastened itse 
upon his mind? Was she not to him all tha 
she had ever been; or ehanged only by an ir 
erease of tenderness? Did he doubt her? Ne 
no, that could not be; and yet, it was never 
theless eertain that a cloud still hung over hi 
thoughts. Sybil had indeed given him he 
heart, her time, and her interest, but he ha 
failed to gain her confidence. 

While he had frankly placed before her, no 
only every action, but almost every feeling o 
his life, even from his earliest boyhood; and, a 
the Orientals express it, had “aid his heart i 
her hand,” she had betrayed no answering trust 
She had gladdened him by her gaiety, soothe 
him by her sympathy, and delighted him by he 
devotion ; but beyond this, to him she was stil 
morally unknown ; and as he became, in his en 
forced solitude, conscious of the whole exten 
of her power over his fate, the words and warn 
ings of his dying mother again sounded in hi 
ears, and would not be silenced. 

Angry and irritated at his own weakness 
Mortimer again and again mentally argued, o: 
at least strove to argue down these intrusive 
recollections. Why should he suffer them now 
to oppress him? Was he not pledged to Sybil! 
Had he not willingly, and even eagerly, sough: 
herhand? And could he now, at the eleventk 
hour, yield to such visionary misgivings with 
out dishonor? Once her husband, he should 
know all; and that all, as she had herself as 
sured him, would amount to so very a trifle 
that he could not fail to smile at his own euri 
osity. Yet still the shadow lingered. While 
constantly in the presenee of Sybil he eared for 
nothing, thought of nothing, save the passing 
hour; his heart and his faney were alike satis 
fied, and he regarded his marriage only as a 
distant contingeney: but once abandoned to his 
own solitary reflections, aud compelled to look 
into the future as well as upon the present, tho 
jealousy of his nature rose up in arms, and his 
reason rebelled against his passion. 

What, however, availed that reason now! 
Sybil was his betrothed wife, and the argument 
was strengthened by the selfishness from which 
no human beiug is wholly free; to be happy, 
he must be happy with her—she had become 
neeessary to his existence. This one blank and 
weary day had revealed how little he suffieed 
to himself; and then—by the conviction his re- 
verie took a brighter hue, and he began to shape 
out in his own fancy such a scheme of life aa 
would have renewed the golden age. 


“Something must be done,” she at length 
gasped out, uneonscious of her own utterance; 
“J must know all—all that is before me. I 
oannot endure this gnawing suspense and live. 
He must speak, and speak clenrly. But how 
compel him to this? He is weak and sus- 
picious, and startles at a shadow—and yet, he 
must, speak out. Either he is in my power, 
and I am safe; or he has played me false, and 
allis over. Trevor cannot have betrayed me— 
he can know nothing—or, should it be other- 
wise——” her voice died away in a hoarse 
whisper, and onee more all was silence. 

Suddenly a thought flashed across her, and a 
withering smile rose to her lip as she approach- 
& writing-table, and seated herself before it. 
For a few moments she remained buried in 
thought ; and then, slowly and earnestly, she 
began to write. It was evident that the task 
which she had undertaken was no light or easy 
one, for she progressed in it slowly, and ap- 
peared to form, not only every word, but even 
every letter, with consummate care and study. 
But at length it was completed; and, after 
having attentively examined the contents of the 
paper, she folded it with equal deliberation ; 
and then, having selected a particular seal from 
a number which lay upon her desk, she elosed 
the letter, and threw the seal that had secured 
it into the fire, whieh was still mouldering in 
the grate. 

This done, she remained for a while silently 
gazing upon the deeaying embers, as if jealous 
lest they should fail in their work of destrue- 
tion ; but she no sooner saw the glittering ore 
melt and disappear, than she returned to the 
table, took up the letter, and, having concealed 
it in her bosom, calmly, and with renewed self- 
possession, rang for her maid, and retired to her 
own apartment. 

On the following day Sybil was invisible even 
to Mortimer. Indisposition confined her to her 
chamber ; and, after lingering for a eouple of 
hours about the grounds, and sauntering to and 
fro beneath her windows, in the vain hope of 
obtaining at least a glance of her figure as she 
traversed the apartment, he was compelled to 
return home ungratified. Nor, even then, 
could he compel himself to any oceupation. 
A whole day without Sybil overcame his 
philosophy. 

Nothing sufficed either to interest or amuse 
him. He felt no apprehension as to the result 
of her illness, for Mrs. Mortimer had treated 
the matter lightly, declaring that it was only a 
head-ache ; and that Sybil was subjeet to head- 
aches when she over-exerted herself, whieh she 
had done lately, and she had warned her of the 
consequences. ILowever, Sybil knew best i and 
in all probability would be quite well again on 
the morrow. Thus, there was no cause for anx- 
lety; and Mortimer was at liberty to bewail his 
own dreariness ; to feel the wretechedness of his 
large and echoing rooms, and to comprehend 
his utter dependence upon another. The sensa- 
tion was by no means a pleasant one. He had 
become so habituated to the constant society 
and companionship of Miss Delamere, that he 
almost felt injured by its sudden withdrawal. 
Bhe might, so he argued, surely have received 
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Pity that the materials with which fancy loves 
to build should be so frail! What mighty fabrics 
of mortal blessedness should we not create about 


us if they were more substantial! But as the 


child erects its castle of cards only to see it 
crumble and disappear upon the slightest touch, 
so do men too often rear those goodly schemes 


in prospect which, like the gold of the fairy-gift, 
prove mere ashes when in possession. 


At an early hour on the morrow Mortimer 
was at The Grange; and this time he was ad- 


mitted without difficulty. Miss Delamere had 


left her chamber, and was already in the south- 
Ile needed no announcement, for 


ern parlor. 
with this ceremony he had long dispensed ; and 


opening the door softly, he entered. But his 
arrival produced no change in the attitude of 


Sybil; and he was instantly struck by the change 
in her appearance. She was lying upon a sofa 


with her face buried among the cushions. Her 


hair was drawn away from her forehead, and 


gathered into a large loose knot at the back of 


her head, evidently without care; a morning 
dress of white muslin was rather folded about 
her than adjusted to her figure; and there was 
an air of negligence about her whole person so 
foreign to her usual habits, that it at once be- 
spoke the presence of some overwhelming 
sorrow. 

Mortimer detected this at a glance, and in an 
instant he was by her side. 

“Sybil, my own Sybil, what has happened ?” 


Sybil started, and raised her head, and if 


Mortimer had been struck by the change in her 

general appearance, he was still more startled 

by the alteration of her countenance. A deep 

crimson flashed upon her cheeks, her swollen 

eyelids betrayed a night of tears, her lips were 
ale and quivering, and her hand trembled as 
e took it in his own. 

“Speak my beloved! Tell me, what is the 
meaniug of all this wild grief?” 

“ Frederic!” she murmured almost inaudibly, 
“T dare not!” 

More and more bewildered, Mortimer gazed 
upon her like one in a dark dream; but she 
was unhappy, she was crushed beneath some 
weight of sorrow, too great even for her to bear, 
and he forgot at once all save his love: “ Nay, 
you shall speak, Sybil!—Sybil, are you not 
mine? JIiave I nota right to share your grief, 
arise from what cause it may ?!—Should you have 
any secret from me?” 

But Sybil was still silent, although her sobs 
became audible. 

“Tean on me, dearest]—There, hide those 
swollen and weary eyes upon my bosom, and 
tell me all,” pursued Mortimer more gently: 
“You know not what you make me suffer by 
this suspense. To see you thus, and to be re- 
fused your confidence, is more than I can bear. 
Have mercy 01 me, Sybil, and tell me what 
mean these tears!” 

Miss Delamere only shook her head despond- 
ingly. 

Fou wound me deeply, Sybil,” said her 
lover; “but I will not urge you further. I shall 
appeal to your mother.” 

“Frederic! Frederic!” gasped out his eom- 
panion, as she flung her arms about him to re- 


tain him in his seat: “ For pity’s sake—for mine 


—if I have indeed been dear to you,—breathe 


not a word of this misery to my poor mothe 
—it would kill her did she know its cause!” 

“Torture me not then, my own love!” im- 
plored Frederic, as he yielded to the pressure of 
the beautiful arms whieh still rested upon his 
neck, and sank upon his knee beside the couch; 
“but let me learn from your own lips the cause 
of this violent emotion. Have you lost a friend? 
Your fortune? Your gestures deny this. Has 
any one dared to injure or insult you?” And 
the eyes of the speaker flashed as he put the 
question. 

A more violent burst of grief was its reply. 

“ Yes—I have guessed aright!” he exclaimed 
vehemently, as he sprang to his feet with a flash- 
ing eye and a bent brow: “And now, Sybil, I 
cntreat no longer; I insist upon an instant ex- 
planation of this mystery. Asmy future wife, I 
command, in this at least your obedience. Your 
honor is in my hands, and none shall dare to 
sully it by a breath.” 

In a moment, but only for a moment, Miss 
Delamere, thus adjured, buried her face in her 
hands. When she withdrew them, she was pale 
even to ghastliness, as she took a letter from her 
bosom, in which it had been concealed, and 
with averted eyes held it towards her com- 
panion, who, scarcely less agitated than herself 
tore it hastily open. 

As he hurriedly devoured its contents, the 
whole frame of Mortimer shook with suppressed 
rage; and he gnawed his lip as though he 
would have wreaked that vengeance upon 
himself which could not be poured out upon 
his enemy. 

“It is a goodly scrawl!” he at length ex- 
claimed bitterly: “The work of a vile ineen- 
diary, who has not dared to affix his foul name 
to the revolting slander. But it is false, false 
as hell, Sybil!—No tongue has dared to prate 
as this assassin states—no thought has ever pol- 
luted your fair fame, Again, and again I swear 
to you that it is false! Have I for one moment 
concealed my purpose in frequenting your house? 
Is it not notorious throughout the neighborhood 
that I have been for months a suitor for your 
hand? Is not your own mother beneath your 
roof? Out upon such devilish but puny ma- 
lice—my very heart heaves against the coward 
lie |” 

“How am I sunk!” sobbed Sybil. 

“Sunk! Nay, dearest, rather say how are you 
exalted in my eyes by this jealous sensibility to 
all that touches your honor. Never to me have 
you seemed half so noble, but I beseech you, 
calm your grief, it cuts me to the soul, for it 
shows me that it is I who have armed this wri- 
ter with his unhallowed weapon. Yes, Sybil, 
it is I, who, spell-bound by the happiness of the 
present hour, have too long forgotten that I 
have as yet enforced no right to its continuance. 
It was too much to hope that a meddling world 
would leave us to our holy and hallowed affec- 
tion until we had placed it beyond the reach of 
comment and suspicion. There is a serpent in 
every Eden, and the erawling reptile has now 
invaded ours. But there is a remedy, a hol 
and blessed remedy for the evil, my beauti 
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beloved—we will delay it no longer; and the 


| make will be innoxious when we have robbed 
it of its venom.” 


A smile shone through the tears of Miss Dela- 
mere, and as again Mortimer resumed his seat 
beside her, she gradually suffered hersclf to be 
consoled by his ardent and affectionate reason- 
ing. Once more the color returned to her cheek 
and Jip, and she hung upon his words with an 
earnestness that made him doubly eloquent. 
She said little, but that ttle sufficed to eon- 
vince him that he was the happiest of mortals; 
and as they sat with their hands locked together, 
and her head pillowed upon his shoulder, he al 
most blessed the anonymous correspondent who 


had revealed to him the moral excellence and 


Í 


| 
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shrinking delicacy of his beautiful and injured 
Sybil. 

Vu And now, my own one,” he said tenderly as 
he prepared to depart ; “ we have each sufficient 
oceupation both for our thoughts, and for our 
time. You need rest, however, and while you 
strive to obtain it, I will not lose a moment in 
seeking out the vile author of this atrocious 
calumny. Let him not hope to escape. It is 
not so easy to disguise any handwriting as it 
may appear to be; there are always some pe- 
[euliarities, trivial and slight, perhaps, but never- 
theless, perfectly susceptible of identifieation, 
by which the writer may be traced with proper 
icare and caution; and trust me, your present 
correspondent shall not escape.” 

“Frederic,” whispered Miss Delamere with 
an appealing look; “ will you eonsent to make 
me quite happy ?” 
| “Can yon doubt it, Sybil?” 

“Then love, restore to me that letter, and let 
me destroy it.” 

_ Do not ask me what I cannot grant. I will 
‘not be cheated of my vengeance.” 

An expression of intense anxiety passed over 
the features of Miss Delamere; but she instant- 
ly recovered herself, and with her sweetest 
smile she again extended her hand, as she said 
emphatically: ‘This is the first time that I 
have ventured to claim a favor at your hands, 
and I will not be so denied. Tome your pre- 
sent intention brings a two-fold anxiety; First, 
Frederic, answer me; how ean I feel one mo- 





_ment’s peace while I know you to be engaged 
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in a search which must at once irritate and pain 
you, and by which, if you are successful, you 
only invélve yourself in newer and more dan- 
gerous difficulties? while, as regards myself, do 
you imagine for an instant that I ean be happy 
while such a document is in existence? No, 
antil that bitter and blighting scrawl is de- 
stroyed, I must be wretched; for does it not 
brand me with disgrace?” 

“Enough, Sybil, enough!” exclaimed Morti- 
ner, as he folded her in his arms, and pressed 
ais lips upon her forehead; “You have con- 
jnered, and I forego my vengeance.” 

_ “My own dear Frederic!” murmured one of 
the sweetest voices in the world, as the torn 
Tagments of the obnoxious letter fell in a shower 
apon the carpet; “Now indeed, I know that 
vou love me.” 

_ Five minutes afterwards Mortimer was gone; 
md Sybil, having listened to the sounds of his 


oi 


horse’s feet until they were lost in the distanee, 
slowly rose from the sofa, and carefully gather- 
ing up the shreds of paper, threw them one by 
one into the fire which was blazing in the grate; 
and then having satisfied herself that they were 
all destroyed, cast one long triumphant look 
round the apartment, and threw herself again 
upon her seat. 


— e 


CHAPTER XXII. 


SEVERAL months had, as we have already 
stated ĉłapsed sinee the death of Mrs, Mortimer, 
and Time the great physician of the mind, as- 
sisted by one of the most amiable and unselfish 
dispositions in the world, had restored Gertrude 
to comparative happiness. Grateful for the pro- 
tection which had been so frankly afforded to 
her at a period when it was sorely needed, she 
had studied to accommodate herself to the ex: 
igencies and peculiarities of her aged relative 
with a good faith whieh insured her ultimate 
success. And already the effects of her gentle 
influence were palpable; not only in the gen- 
eral appearance of the gloomy little house, but 
also in the manner of its rigid mistress, 

The arrival of all the orphan’s domestic trea- 
sures had at first grievously annoyed and dis- 
turbed Miss Warrington ; who, as she saw pack- 
age after package unladen from the heavy road- 
wagon which nearly blocked up the narrow 
strect, elasped her hands tightly together; eom- 
pressed her lips until they beeame almost invisi- 
ble, and sat bolt upright and speechless; until 
she eomprehended, from the exelamations of 
her matronly attendant, and the expostulations 
of the two sturdy porters who were engaged in 
carrying the things into the house, that not only 
was the entrance-passage entirely choked up, 
but that the kitchen stairs, and even the kitehen 
itself, had likewise been invaded. Then indeed, 
she recovered in some degree from her con- 
sternation; althongh it was only to express her 
dissatisfaction in a cold, dry, sareastie tone, 
which to poor Gertrude was more painful than 
the most violent exhibition of temper. 

“Really, Miss Mortimer,” she said, and not 
even the tension of her lips relaxed, as she look 
ed her full in the face; “I feel that I have been 
very inconsiderate. You must have found your- 
self terribly inconvenienced in my house before 
your furniture arrived, and I greatly fear that 
you will even now be at a loss to dispose of it 
consistently. My passage is seareely wide enough 
for a piano; nor do I think that an inlaid book- 
ease will aceord particularly well with the gere 
eral style of my property. But perhaps you 
have an idea of moving to a larger residence.” 

“ My dear madan !” exelaimed the orphan, as 
she sprang forward and seized the reluetant 
hand of the querulous old lady; “I do not 
know what to say to you—how to apologise. I 
was not aware = 

And poor Gertrude, who was already over- 
come by the munificence of her cousin, and tha 
affectionate letter which had accompanied his 
gifts, burst into an irrepressible flood of tears. 

“Nay, nay, niece, this is foolish,” said Mias 
Warrington less harshly ; “ I dare say that you 
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did not expect such au unloading of the Tower 
of Babel as this,” (the good lady’s verbal illustra- 
tions were usually somewhat eonfused,) ‘80 
don’t ery, for that will not clear the passage, 
and it will be necessary that we should get up 
stairs to bed. We had better, therefore be 
thinking of what had best be done. Two eases 
of books!” she ejaculated after an instant, as if 
unconsciously ; “ Who on earth is to read them ; 
and where are they to be put f” 

“ Please ma’am,” said Hannah, intruding just 
within the door of the room a face heated by 
exertion, and a stout arm bared above the 
elbow ; “the men ean’t bring in any more of 
the things, for there ain’t room, unless we take 
some of them up stairs into miss’s sleeping 
chamber; are we to carry them up?!” 

“Tnquire Miss Mortimer’s pleasure,” was the 
unsatisfuctory reply, and the diseomposed old 
lady looked stiffer and harder than ever. 

“Oh! yes, yes,” eagerly exclaimed Gertrude ; 
“ anywhere—anything—good Hannah; I will 
soon unpack the eases, and send them out of the 
house. Indeed, my dear madam,” she added 
appealingly, as the maid disappeared; “it is 
those unwieldly wooden boxes which create all 
this confusion, and when onee we are rid of 
them, you will be surprised to find how little 
they contain.” 

“I have long ceased to be surprised at any- 
thing, nieee,” snid the still unappeased mistress 
of the house; “and it is at least fortunate that 
your huge chests will supply us with firewood 
for the winter.” 

At length, when the room of Gertrude had 
been converted in appearance into a well-packed 
warehouse, through the civil exertions of the 

orters, ingress and egress were once more ren- 
dered possible, and Misa Warrington unelasped 
her fingers. 

The orphan hailed with delight this symptom 
of returning composure, and found courage to 
allude to the future arrangement of her recover- 
ed treasures; but vainly did she suggest how 
admirably the piano would stand between the 
windows, and how charmingly the book-ease 
would fit into the reeess beside the fire-piace. 
Miss Warrington was resolved to consider the 
introduction of these elegant superfluities as a 
grievance, and deelared, that as she detested 
music, and never read anything save her Bible, 
her rooms should not be timbered by any such 
useless ineumbranees, 

Gertrode was silenced. She had intuitively 
felt from the first, the utter futility of reasoning 
with her protectress, and the impropriety of 
thwarting her wishes, and accordingly, she 
began to consider how she might the most con- 
venicntly accommodate those two bulky luxuries 
in her own small apartment, resolving, at the 
same time thut she would econseientiously re- 
frain from reading in her aunt’s presence, or dis- 
turbing her vy the sound of the instrument. 

The sacrifice was a severe one, but the orphan 
was beginning to be schooled in self-abnegation 
and restraint, and thus the determination, un- 
tasteful though it was, failed to bring a cloud to 
her young brow. 

Such had been the reception of Mortimer's 
offering; and for some weeks, Gertrude eare- 
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fully abstained from intruding any of her little 
possessions upon the notice of her aunt. Through 
the ageney of Hannah, who soon conceived an 
affection for her young mistress, as she persisted 
in calling her, the obnoxious packing-eases were 
broken up, and duly stowed away for winter 
fuel, and as, with the exception of the piano and 
the book-ease, all the other articles were small, 
she experienced less inconvenience than she had 
anticipated, in arranging them in a manuer eal- 
culated to satisfy her aunt. 

The effeet of their possession upon herselt 
was most salutary. She no longer felt nlone; 
no longer deserted. Every objeet by which she 
was now surrounded spoke directly to her heart, 
and drew her back again into the past. Her 
whitewashed walls were gladdened to her eyes 
by the sketches of the dear old house at West- 
rum, which had so often fondly oceupied her 
leisure; her toilette sparkled onee more with 
cut glass and porcelain, and as the sunbeams 
penetrated the branches of the venerable trees 
before her window, and threw their chequered 
light upon the table, there were moments in 
which she almost deluded herself into the belief 
that she was once more at home. And then her 
books !—there, indeed, her store of happiness 
was inexhaustible ; and they were the more en- 
deared to her by the fact that the fly-leaf of 
each, bore some affectionate record, and that 
they thus spoke to her from beyond the grave. 

The honest-hearted old woman, who formed 
in herself the whole establishment of Miss War- 
rington, was astounded by the magnificence 
which rendered the apartment of Gertrude so 
dissimilar to the remainder of the honse, and 
was never weary of examining the elegant futi- 
tities with whieh it was erowded; but, shrewd 
enough to comprehend that half the annoyance 
of her mistress on their arrival had arisen from 
a jealous feeling of the contrast whieh they 
would offer to her own faded aud bygone trea- 
sures, whieh she had for years been aecustom- 
ed to regard with reverence, she carcfully ab- 
stuined from all mention of her admiring won- 
der in her presenee. 

Thus for a time it would have appeared as 
though the stately old lady had altogether for- 
gotien the ineursion which had been made upon 
her premises, but it was not so. ler first ap- 
prehension had been that Gertrude might pride 
herself on this aequisition of luxury, by which 
she was rendered, in a great degree, indepen- 
dent of those about her, and however mueh she 
gloried in her own personal independence, she 
could not brook that the orphan whom she had 
befriended should thus be enabled to dispense 
with her good offices, 

It was, perhaps a pardonable weakness, and 
it was, at all events, a very common one. She 
did not relent, therefore, until she had become 

erfeetly satisfied that, far from presuming on 

ver unexpected good fortune, her mild and 
gentle inmate had become more attentive, kind, 
and thoughtful; as though she felt that a tacit 
apology were needful for the annoyance to 
which she had innoeently subjected her hostess. 

Miss Warrington had, however, by indulging 
the suspicion unwittingly, created a great diffi- 
culty for herself; for when strong in her com 
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| viction of Gertrude’s inmate amiability, she re- my dear aunt, and my painting-table—will you 
solved to recant her objections to the due en- admit them all?” _ 

joyment of these newly-aequired luxuries, she |“ As you will—as you will,” was the reply, 
was at a loss how to make the concession with- |“ but charge Jones to be careful of the walls as 
out a compromise of her dignity. he comes down stairs. Nothing tears a house 

She was revolving the subjeet in her mind, as to pieces like moving furniture, and I cannot 
she had already done several times before, on a afford to new paper the passage for the next 
bright summer evening, when, shut into the |five years,” ; Sk 
dingy little parlor, while all was fair and sun-| Two months after this conversation, it would 
shiny without, Gertrude was busily engaged have been difficult for any one to have recognis- 
with her needle in the service of her aunt, and ed Miss Warrington’s hitherto dingy little parlor, 
during a pause in their monotonous dialogue, a' By imperceptible degrees, a seore of elegant 
wandering Italian boy took his stand before the |trifles were suecessively introduced; even a vase 
house with a barrel organ, and began to play jof flowers was permitted to stand upon the po- 
the Barcarole in Masaniello. lished table without comment; for the quick eye 

As the first bars of the melody met her ear,|of the old lady immediately deteeted that the 
the hands of Gertrude fell powerless upon her}eareful Gertrude had placed it upon a minute 
lap, and she panted with emotion. In another|mat of her own working. Ere long, the dull- 
moment she sprang from her chair, and rushed looking walls were relieved by some admirably- 
to the window, where she stood trembling, smil-|exeeuted water-eolored drawings from a well- 
ing, and weeping, in a breath. stored portfolio; and the village carpenter, after 

“Well, well,” said the old lady with a grim!a few hints from the fair artist, succeeded in 
smile, which was the most engaging expression | producing some creditably-made frames, which 
of which her countenanee was susceptible ; | were neatly eovered with morocco paper by the 
“There is no great harm done if he does see you, same skilful fingers; the dark curtains which 
for one of those people does not come to Bletcli- fell in gloomy masses like the folds of a pall, 
ley for twelve months together, so that we may | were next discarded, and gossamer draperies of 
afford to give him a few pence.” spotless muslin supplied their place. 

But Gertrude did not heara word. Sheheard] An air of eleganee and ease had succeeded to 
nothing, felt nothing, was conscious of nothing the squalor and desolation which had formerly 
but the sound of music, and this was the first to| been the characteristics of the house; and all 
which she had listened since she had become jhad been done so quietly, so simply, and so un- 
indeed an orphan. Every pulse in her heart was ‘ostentatiously, that even the rigid and indepen 





stirred; the “old familiar strain” had carried 
her away—away—through time and space, and 
she was quivering with a sense of happiness to 
which she had been long a stranger, and which 
she had often failed to feel even when an auditor 
of the most finished performance. 

The sound ceased; the musician was remune- 
rated and the spell was broken, The dingy 
parlor appeared more dull than ever, and the 
monotonous needlework more wearisome, but, 
meanwhile, the grim smile still rested on the 
features of the old lady. 

“You seem uncommonly fond of music, Ger- 
trude,” she commenced, delighted at the open- 
ing afforded by the appearance of the Savoyard ; 
“and yet I have never onee heard you touch 
“your piano since it came into the house.” 

Gertrude looked up cheerfully, although the 
tears were still glistening in her eyes, as she 
replied: “I feared to disturb you, my dear 
madam.” 
|“ Nonsense, nonsense, child,” said her compa- 
nion; “ you see even that hurdy-gurdy, or what- 
ever it was, did not disturb me; but, perhaps, 

ou have not room to play in your own cham- 

er. Send for Jones, and let your instrument 
be brought down stairs. It strikes me that it 
would stand very well between the windows.” 
“Oh, how kind you are!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted girl earnestly. 

“ And while he zs here,” pursued the old lady, 
inwardly moved by this unstudied emotion, “he 
may as well disencumber you of your book-case: 
your room is too small to accommodate so large 
@ piece of furniture.” 

“Oh, how happy you make me!” again ejacu- 
lated the excited listener; ‘and my work-frame, 


dent Miss Warrington almost forgot that she 
was indebted to another for the increase of 
comfort about her. 

Gradually also, Gertrude emancipated herself 
from the excessive thraldom whieh had confined 
her entirely to the premises of her aunt; and, in 
her plain mourning-dress, and closely veiled, 
ventured to ramble about the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the village. 

Ier demeanor was so undeniably correct, that 
even Miss Warrington herself could advance no 
valid objeetion to her enjoyment of this neces- 
sary exercise; and, thus, the orphan found her- 
self onee more enabled to commune occasionally 
in solitude with her own thoughts. 

That they were generally very sad ones, can 
scarcely be a subject of surprise; but there were, 
nevertheless, moments in whieh the natural 
beauties by which she was surrounded drew her 
on from the past to the present; and taught her 
to feel that life still possessed much of whieh she 
had reason to be grateful. 

We have already deseribed the approach to 
Bletchley; but, cheerful and picturesque as it 
was, Gertrude soon discovered that the villages 
possessed still greater beautics than those with 
which she had already made acquaintance; when, 
turning her back in the direction of the high 
road by which she had travelled, she wound 
round the base of the grassy height crowned 
by the modest chureh, and found herself sur- 
rounded by the original hamlet, upon whose 
skirt the dull and straggling street, of which 
she was now an inhabitant, had grown up as 
its population had increased, 

The whole landscape was essentially English 
in its character. It did not boast one grand or 
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striking feature; there was neither rock nor | neatly-thatched hives which were ranged in 
torrent, dense forests nor foaming cataract, to, goodly order along the grassy path. 

be seen on any side; but all was calm, rich,| There is something gladdening in the aspeet 
and almost hale in its beautiful tranquillity. |of a cottage-garden, rich in all the usual vege 
In the distance a chain of undulating hills,|table produce which helps the poor man’s meal; 
clothed with beeches, shut in the prospect;}and cherishing all those fumiliar and old 
and as she stood and gazed, with all the joy of | fashioned blossoms which horticultural societie 
a liberated captive, and all the enthusiasm of an and scientific florists are rapidly sweeping from 
artist, upon the scene before her, the declining the surface of the earth. Certain it is, too, 
snn ponred a flood of glory upon the quivering | that flowers nowhere prosper so well as under 
leaves which glittered like jewels in the light. |the eyes of the cottagers, Their geraniums, 

The evening wind, as it sighed along the|their fuchsias, their hydrangias, even to their 
branches, brought with it the odor of the clover | pansies and their anemones, are frequently finer 
and the cinquefoil, which had been mown|than can be found elsewhere, Ilorticulturists 
during the heat of the past day; and the tink-|may tell us that the cups of the tulips are 
ling sound of the sheep-bell on the hill-side. |“ muddy,” and that their dahlias are botanically 
The luxurious lowing of the eattle from a warm, |imperfect; I, for one, care not if it be so, for it 
snug-looking, and substantial farm, nestled under jis not the less a fact that they grow lovingly 
the southern slope of the range, was heard atjand sturdily in the cottage-garden, while they 
intervals, as, after having resigned their milky /often look, in a more richly-prepared soil, and 
hoard, they wound their way to an aceustomed|under more scientific tending, as though they 
pasture, while the song of the nightingale oc-|had been forced into unnatural uniformity ; just 
easionally broke forth, as if in welcome of the |as the glad gracefulness of childhood is palpably 
coming twilight. coerced by the discipline of the dumb-bells and 

In the bottom of the valley lay a hedge-bor-| the black-board. 
dered road, over which the picturesque hay-| To conelude the digression, however, and to 
wagons moved lazily along, to the music of |return to the village—Advancing and receding 
the green and waving corn, which rose and fell|irregularly, now flung back by the rustie 
with a deep mnrmur, like the waves of some/builder, in order not to interfere with the 
summer sea, as the breeze passed over it—amid| growth of a fine old patriarchial ash or elm, 
the perfume of the wild-rose and the woodbine, |and now standing closer to the public path, 
the white clematis and the elder; and crushed {that the little willow shaded pond within its 
with their heavy wheels the transparent andjenclosure might pot encroach too much on the 
elassical cup of the bindweed, which, not con-|convenience of the inmates of the dwelling, 
tent with girding the hawthorn boughs with its/the quiet and modest cottages extended along 
fairy garlands, as if to replace the departed|one side of the Green, almost to the crest of 
glories of their own spring-loving blossoms, |the nearest hill; while, on the other, they gave 
trailed its graceful wreaths far across the path;|place to grass fields, and patches of wheat or 
while the spotted fox-glove started up beside | barley; or, still more grateful to the eye during 
the little eress-covered stream that glided noise-|the sultry noons of summer, stretches of mangel- 
lessly along, and the bluebell rang its tiny chime|wurtzel, with its large, heavy, dark-greea 
like an elfin choir. leaves. 

From the road which we have just described| But the charm of Bletchley Green was the 
commenced a slight, smooth ascent, known as|‘ Great House,” a vast and imposing mansion 
Bletchley Green, the little common of the|/which looked down upon the hamlet from a 
hamlet, whercon the horse of the curate,|slight acclivity, A splendid specimen of the 
and the donkey of the cottager, met upon|solid architectural taste of the times of the } 
equal grounds. On the verge of the roadjeighth Henry, it spread its lordly terraces, and 
stood the modest, and once the solitary inn of }extended its hanging woods across the whole 
the hamlet; a plain, unpretending cottage, the|brow of the ascent, until théy were parted 
extreme ruddiness of whose brick-built front/only by a low and ancient wall from the grave 
was subducd by a casing of pale-colored cement;|yard attached to the little church already 
the ancicnt and approved sign of the Red Lion | named. 
was lettered, not illustrated, on the swinging] The whole scene was calm and beautiful; and 
sign; and a rude bench extended its length as Gertrude at length reluctantly turned away 
along the house for the accommodation of the in order to return to her unpicturesque home, $ 
weary traveller, while a deep trough constantly (she heaved an unconscious sigh; for the time- i 
supplied with water, offered. refreshment in its|touched and stately mansion, with its vencrable 
turn, to the jaded stced. woods, had brought back to her a thousand 4). 

From that point commenced the chief charm | memories of Westrum, and the other dear old 
of Bletchley Green. The modest cottages of |house which had cradled her youth. It struek Hi 
dark gray stone, peeping out from their leafy |her, too, as strange, that in that dearth of sub- {fo 
screens like bird's nests occasionally overgrown | jects on which to converse together, Miss Wam ffy; 
by the honeysuckle and the ereeping-rose ; their rington should never have mentioned the near 
earefully-tended little gardens, spreading to the |neighborhood of such a residence as this; and ©}, 
right and left, gay with marigolds, and stocks, |the rather, as the whole appearance of the 4) 
and gilly-flowers, among which the bees mnade| place evidenced its inhabitation. Gentlewoman 
constant music as they flew to and fro, sating |as she was by birth, even ‘although erippled in 
themselves with sweets, or clustered about the |fortune, she was decidedly eligible as an ac 







i B Gnaintance at the Manor-house; and Gertrude, 
in her moral solitude, could not forbear a wish 
that this resource had been open to her. 

Again and again her thoughts reverted to that 
ue noble mansion and its embowering woods; and 
the modest tea equipage was no sooner removed 
in the evening, than, as she resnmed her work, 
| she resolved to question her aunt as to its inha- 
' ‘bitants. 
wld “Oh, they are rich people, very rich people,” 
i, replied the old lady quietly ; “ and far too grand 
ig to visit any one in Bletchley, The crimson-eur- 
tained pew, which you mnst have noticed op- 
‘i posite the pulpit, belongs to them.” 

““» “Then, they are absent,” remarked Gertrude; 
‘iA a for it has remained empty every Sunday since 
"OT arrived here. Several times I have determin- 
ed to inquire the name of its owners, but it has 
always escaped my memory.” 
i “« Their name is Armstrong; and Iannah tells 
S he that they returned home two days ago, after 
an absence of three months. Here or there, 
however, it signifies little, for they are seen only 
3t chnreh.” 

« Are they, then, so very haughty?” 

* Yes—no—I really cannot tell how to answer 
she question. They are free enough with the 
oor, and let no one want in the village if they 
snow it; but their house is always full of com- 
any, and they are for ever driving or riding 
bout the country; but, as they prefer the up- 
er road when they go to the post-town, they 
ever pass this way.” . 
Gertrude sighed. She could not but feel that 
t was mortifying to know that there was refined 
ociety within her reach even here, and yet that 
she was shut out from all hope of participating 

its enjoyment. A moment’s reflection, how- 
‘ver, sufficed to restore her to a more healthy 
ame of mind; she remembered that her circum- 
tances were changed, and that she could no 
onger associate with the rich and the happy 
ipon equal terms; and a flush rose to her cheek 
s she felt how little fitted she was, either by 
abit or association, to endure the mortification 
f any other species of companionship. 

The subject was, consequently, dropped; for it 
zas one in which the old lady evidently took 
ot the slightest interest, and upon which Ger- 
de had as little inclination to dwell. 
And so three days more passed on, in the same 
earisome routine as usual; and it was with de- 
ght that the orphan, on the morning of the 
ourth, hailed the return of the Sabbath. Sun- 
ay was to her, indeed, a day of rest and hap- 
iness; the holy services in the rnstie church, 
1e calm and impressive manner and the simple 
foquence of the venerable pastor, the only 
uest who ever passed the threshold of her aunt, 
nd for whom she had already learnt to feel a 
everence and regard, which he repaid in fa- 
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nerly and affectionate kindness; the respectful 
oli Jad quiet demeanor of the simple congratulation ; 
if Pad that holy calm which ever prevades the 
«! Pountry on a sabbath-day—all conspired to 
() Hake it a festival to the heart of the orphan- 
ah frl Her plain and mourning toilette was soon 
pli Bade; the solitary bell of the low church rang 
vi Mat over hill and valley; and, with her aunt 


aning upon her arm, she once more advanced 
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to the narrow pew of which she was a constant 
occupant, 

The infirmities of age rendered Miss War- 
rington a slow walker, and the services had just 
eommeneed when they entered. For a con- 
siderable time Gertrude did not raise her head, 
for she had at once sank upon her knees as she 
took her place; and when she at length did so 
she threw back her veil, and remained Jooking 
earnestly towards the clergyman, totally ab- 
sorbed by the pious offices in which she was 
engaged. It was not until the sermon was near- 
ly coneluded that she chanced to glance in the 
direction of the curtained pew of the Arm- 
strongs; and she almost started as she pereeived 
that she was an object of observation to more 
than one of its occupants. She instantly with- 
drew her eyes, but even in that momentary 
glanee she had remarked that it was tenanted 
by four individnals; an elderly gentleman, 
elaborately powdered; a portly dame of abou. 
the same age, and two younger ladies, apparent- 
ly their daughters. She perceived, moreover, 
that with the exception of those of the matron, 
who was evidently absorbed by the rector’s dis- 
course, the eyes of all its occupants were, in 
their turn directed towards herself. 

The fact was, however, a very simple one; 
as she was in all probability, the sole stranger 
at that moment in the sacred edifiee, and sufti- 
ciently distinguished by the simple but. striking 
elegance of her appearance from the rest of the 
congregation to excite observation; and the 
only effect produced upon her by the conviction 
that she had been an object of remark, was her 
care to avoid all further glances in the direction 
of the Squire’s pew. 

Ere long the service drew to a close; and, 
once more supporting her aged relative, Ger- 
trude left the church, just in time to see the 
inhabitants of the Manor-House enter their 
plain but well-appointed chariot, and disappear. 
“ There go the Armstrongs,” said the old lady, 
as she drew her large cloak more closely round 
her, and leaned heavily upon the arm of her 
young companion, while they threaded their 
way among the graves; “All the petty gentry 
of Bletchley will now be once more busy with 
the doings at the Great House; and all the poor 
secure of help for the next three months, Our 
good rector always looks cheerful when they are 
in their places, for they lighten his duties by 
their kindness to the sick; and so do the school- 
children, for they are sure of not being over- 
looked in some way or another.” 

“Could they have a better ora holier wel- 
come home?” exclaimed Gertrude, as a tear 
swelled in her gentle eye. 

“1 don’t kuow,” was the matter-of-fact reply ; 
“they must do something, and I suppose their 
pride suffers less from charity than sociability. 
At all events, you now know, and have seen 
all that you ever will know or see of the Arm- 
strongs.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Armstrongs were a good old family, and 
the Manor-house was worthy of its owners ; 


g 


althongh the estate was somewhat shorn of its 

ristine splendor. Once the lordly domain of 
Sir Courtenaye Armstrong, to whom belonged 
alike, mansion, village, wood and hill, it had in 
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to withdraw her eyes, that she made ample 
amends for the soleeisms of her husband. 

Mrs. Armstrong was a portly and comel 
personage, still possessing some remains o 


process of tine passed to the grandson of his: beauty; or rather some trace of the prettiness 
niece; who, in order to render himself legally | which had, ere she had searcely attained her 
eligible to hold the property, had, by royal sixteenth year, won the heart of her husband 
patent, assumed the name and arms of the | Fine-tempered and affectiona‘e, it was impos- 
Armstrongs; although the spnrs of the brave | sible not to love her; although equally im 
old knight were not fated to be buckled on by | possible, at the same time, to repress an oc- 
his descendants, who had suceessively shown | casioual smile at the little absurdities into 
themselves rather addicted to the sports of the| which she was continually betrayed by an 
field than to its perils; while the extent of the | education barely ébauchée, and a remnant of 
property had gradually contracted under the | romance which offered a strange contrast with 
pressure of debts and difficulties. her portly person and faded face. 

Enongh, however, still remained to render the} The girls were well-bred, well-mannered, and 
manor of Bletchley one of the finest estates in| well-looking; a eentury in advance of their 
the county ; and if the present owners were a | parents as regarded knowledge of the world 
shade less popular than they might have been | and social etiquette; but gentle, dutiful, and 
among their nnmediate neighbors, that circum- | exemplary in all the relations of domestic life ; 
stance might safely be attributed to the fnet,| while their only brother, the hope of his 
that neither by station, education, or habits, father and the idol of his mother, possessed 
were those neighbors eligible to the acquaint- | not only a fine person, but one of those up- 
anceship to which some among them so eagerly | right and noble natures which tend to exalt 
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aspired. 
But while the petty gentry and wealthy 


farmers looked with some asperity and indig-| Ernest Armstrong was firmness itself in all mat 


nation upon what they considered as the undue 
haughtiness of the Armstrongs, the prayers of 
the needy were secured to them by their unre- 


mitting attention to their wants; the schools mitting one disloyal action for the gratification 
and the poorhouse were rich with their gifts; ofa selfish caprice. And yet even he was not 


and the cottages of the laborer and the peasant 
gladdened by their benevolence. 

The head of the fnmily was an honest, hearty, 
single-minded, and somewhat eccentric man, 
who was in perfeet good-humor both with him- 
self and all his possessions ; and quite satisfied 
to live and be merry as long as he could, in this 
best of all possible worlds; and who, as he 
saw prouder and nobler neighbors gradually 
rise up around him, and occupy with their more 
modern mansions, and grace by their more 
high-sounding titles, pertions of the land whieh 
had once acknowledged only an Armstrong as 
its lord, remained perfectly eareless as to the 
exact position assigned to him by county eti- 
quette, on those oveasions when the said neigh- 
bors, who had obliged hiin by assisting in the 
consumption of his venison and claret, in their 
turn invited him to their tables; satisfied that 
Lord Johu, or Sir Harry, were only parvenus in 
the county after all ; and that they would 
have given, and gladly given, no small portion 
of their broad acres to have felt themselves, as 
be did, even stronger in the past than in the 
present, as hé sat among the monuments of his 
ancestors, and remembered that they had been 
lords of the same soil for eenturics. 

A good landlord, an indulgent master, and a 
libera! patron of all the local charities, Mr. 
Armstrong was permitted to doze away the 
five-and-thirty minutes generally occupied by 
the weekly sermon of the rector, in his comfort- 
able and well-cushioned pew, without much 
eomment; while the demeanor of his better 
half was so perfectly irreproachable, as she sat 
in the most serupulously perpendicular position, 
immediately facing the minister, from whose 
countennnee she never once permitted herself 
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humanity. 
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ters of principle and right feeling: ineapable 
of bartering one worthy impulse against per- 
sonal interest or self-aggrandizement, or of come 


without his faults. Whois so? He was aware 
of both his personal and acquired advantages; 
and, perhaps, prided himself a shade too much 
on each, He was ambitious too; and was 
ever yearning after some vague, shapeless, and 
untangible vision, to which he was unable to 
give either a local habitation or a name ; but 
which filled him with vain aspirations after he 
knew not what, and rendered him less satisfied 
than he should have been with the actual ad- 
vantages of his position. = 

The sun was sinking, and just as its last and (giy. 
ruddiest beam flooded the beach-woods with © m... 





which the hills were clothed, the wide and E. 
lofty iron gates that opened upon the entrance E iiy), 
court of Bietchley House were flung back, and mki, 
Ernest Armstrong galloped up to the foot of the P ayy, 
broad tiight of steps, flanked with couchant pte y 
lions, which led to the door of the mansion, and hl 


sprang hurriedly from ‘his horse. The accus- at 
tomed word of comment or direction was un- p" 
said to his smart groom as he strode into the 


hall ; and there was a cloud upon his brow n 
which told that whatever had been his errand i bit, 
it had sped ill. fh hen 
The last dinner-bell was ringing as he crossed Pn 
the green, und he at once proceeded to his | ei 
dressing-room, and made a hasty toilette, e7e + budni, 
he joined the family party, which had al 4 ri 
ready proceeded to the dining-room. On his “hae 
entrance every eye was turned ypon him ; but be 
the eager inquiry which had risen to the lips teal 
of his fond sister remained unuttered, as they tify 
enught a glimpse of his overshadowed counte- k 
nance, and felt that, until the disappearance of $ 
the servants, they must abstain from all quer he 
tioning. l dy 
Mrs. Armstrong was in her place at the he id a 


tureen which glittered before her, as she was 
accustomed to smile on every person or thing 
which was familiar to her; while “ the Squire,” 
as he loved to be ealled, was as jovial as his 
wont; and the momentary disturbance occa- 
sioned by the tardy entrance of his son once 
over, he resumed his soup and his subject, with- 
out seeming to remark that anything had oc- 
eurred to darken a vrow which was generally 
as clear and as bright as sunshine. 

“They are weleome to all their old castles, 
say 1;” it was thus that he gathered up again 
the thread of his foregone discourse ; “ Give me 
a good, honest, substantial dwelling-house, with 
well-fitted doors and windows, and only as many 
galleries and staircases as may be necessary to 
lead to the rooms. As for your vaults and your 
dungeons, they may do very well for the dead 
and the dismal ; but again I say, give me a range 
of cool cellarage, well stocked with generous 
old wine. I have no taste for such gimeracks, 
and I hope, girls, that you will never be bitten 
by this absurd mania for old clothes and old 
moveables, which seems to be making such pro- 
gress among us. Nothing but wine and pictures 
improve by being—what do you call it? 
rococo—that’s the word, and a queer one it is, 
but nothing that sounded like common-sense 
would have served to express the tomfoolery of 
the fancy. Pass the hock, Ernest, after you 
» have helped yourself. Rococo chairs, forsooth ! 
weighing half a ton, as bolt upright as a promis- 
ing militia-man at drill, or carved all over, arms, 
| back, and legs, as if to give you a hint of the 
tortures of the Inquisition by bruising every 
‘bone in your skin. I trust never to see any 
| such worm-eaten enormities in my drawing- 
room.” 

“ But all those old-world things are so pic- 
turesque, papa,” said Eleanor. 

“Very!” laughed the matter-of-fact old gen- 
tleman: “and sois a rock, but it won’t grow 
eabbages; and the moonlight, but it won’t foree 
grapes or pine-apples. believe ine, my dear, 
‘that the most sensible and rational taste is that | 
whieh leads people to appreciate all the improve-| 
ments that are making frontyear to year, and to, 
‘encourage the talent nnd industry that are re-| 
| quired to bring them to bear. If people are to 
indulge in whims of rococo and their great- 
' great-grandfathers, everything may as well stag- 
“nate.” 

“And yet, sir,” said Ernest, as though the re- 
‘mark jarred upon the current of his own silent 
thoughts; “there is surely some respect due to 
the memory of the past—some consideration 
‘owing to a long line of ancestry ?” 

“To be surethere is! We should be the first 

to admit that fact, my boy. I am only quarrel- 
ing with the abuse of the virtue.” 
“Then the principle at least. is worthy, even 
in your eyes, papa,” smiled Mary; “and you 
‘are candid enough, I know, to concede that this 
taste for antiquity is at all events a refined one 
even in its absurdity.” 

“ A refined fiddlestick !” exclaimed Mr. Arm- 
strong good-humoredly; “I am not going to 
allow you to distort the real meaning of my ad- 
ission ; I venerate the abstract principle, but 
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of the table, where she sat smiling at the silver 
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I detest the finieking demonstrations. I love 
and reverence tastes that encourage progression, 
and improve and advance commercial interests, 
feed the poor and support the artizan. Who 
ever thought, fifty years ago, of raking refine- 
ment out of a garret, and clothing elegance in 
the faded rags of « dead gencration ?” 

“Still you must admit that there was some- 
thing fine and chivalrous in the feudal dwellings 
of the old barons,” persisted Eleanor. 

“] don’t quite understand the meaning of the 
word, my dear. lam a plain man, and should 
prefer comfortable to chivalrous, as I read the 
term, when applied to the building in which I 
was to live. Stone floors, easements sunk five 
fect into the walls, and oubliettes, may be very 
romantic appurtenances to a residence, but I aiu 
quite unsophisticnted enough to be as well 
pleased with Brussels carpets, plate-glass win- 
dows, and conservatories.” 

“Some castles are very pretty, nevertkeless, 
Mr. Armstrong,” softly purred his helpmate ; 
“Only remember the Tower of London! I’m 
sure when I was a ehild I used to long to live 
there.” 

“Your mother has settled the question now I 
think, girls,” langhed her husband good-humor- 
edly. “ Why, my dear, there is seareely a stone 
in the whole building that has not the curse of 
blood upon it! But now that the fruit is upon 
the tabie, and the servants out of earshot—Give 
this fine ripe peach to your mother, Eleanor— 
tell us, Ernest my boy, what has gone wrong 
with you?” 

“Everything, my dear sir,” was the moody 
reply. 

k Why! you don’t mean to say that the new- 
comers who have invaded the neighborhood are 
likely to interfere with the interests of a family 
which have been seated in the county for cen- 
turies ?” 

“ And yet such is the case, sir. Of our own 
tenants we are, of course, sure enough; and 
were the poor voters, my mother and sisters 
would have seeured them; but it seems that, 
with the ycomen and petty gentry, we are by 
uo means so popular. You do not give sport- 
ing-dinners like Lord John, nor attend vestry- 
meetings like Mr. Hellingham, nor do fifty other 
things which would bring you into familiar con- 
tact with these worthics; and thus they have 
decided that neither yourself nor your son are 
‘fit and proper persons to represent them in 
Parliament. Half-a-dozen electors, to whom I 
made known our intention of canvassing the 
borough, thanked me somewhat supereiliously 
for the honor whieh we desired to confer upon 
them, politely reminding me that, although the 
name and estate of the owners of Bletchley 
House were well known to all the county, its 
inhabitants were strangers in their own land, 
and gave me eivilly to understand that they 
would have nothing to do with us,” 

“ W-h-e-w!” whistled the old gentleman ; 
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“they are inclined to dictate to us our duties, 
are they? 
and a brainless young pro 
who so long as he fills his house with noisy 
parasites, cares little for the kind of society 
which he ought properly to frequent; and a 
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mumbling old meddler like Hellingham, who path for the future. But who are the deelared 


contrives to keep the parish in hot water, about 
paltry matters which one dip into his own 
purse would settle amicably at once? Give it 
up then, my boy; give it up at once, I say. 
What can it signify to either of us that we earn 
the privilege of adding two capitals to our 
name upon the back of a letter, and of being 
abused in the newspapers for holding our 
tongues when they think we ought to have 
spoken, or for having given our opinion when 
they consider that we should have remained 
silent.” 

“Yet to be so thoroughly shelved in one’s 
own county is anything rather than pleasant, 
sir.” 

“Why, hang their impudence! so it is, 
Ernest, and I don’t see that we are ealled upon 
to put up with it, if you feel any inclination for 
us to try our strength. We have no reason to 
shrink before the free eloquenee of the hustings ; 
we may not be popular, as you say, but we can 
have no dirt flung into our faces which we can- 
not readily wipe off. Do I owe any man a 
penny? Am I ashamed to look any man in the 
face throughout the county? Can I not answer 
boldly to my name in any place, and at any 
time? What do they mean by my being un- 
popular? We'll try it, Ernest, we'll try it.” 

“T trnst you will, sir, for there can be no 
doubt, that you are the only legitimate repre- 
sentative of this borough.” 

“Or you, my boy.” 

“No sir, not I. It will suffice my ambition 
to follow in your footsteps.” 

The old gentleman smiled affectionately upon 
his son, as he replied, 

“But the idea was your own, Ernest; as for 
me, I should have lived my life out withont 
caring one straw who won the seat, always 
peida he were a staunch Fory, likely to do 
1onor to his party.” 

“You should, however, remember that you 
owe a dnty to the county, sir; all your wealthy 
neighbors are mere parvenus on the soil, while 
you have only to point to the vaults of Bletch- 
ey church to establish your claim, and to justify 
your position.” 

“Tt shnll be done, Ernest; it shall be done.” 

“Then we have no time to lose, my dear sir, 
for | understand that two candidates are already 
in the field.” 

“So much the better,” said Mr. Armstrong 
heartily ; “there is no honor in walking over 
the course, so, early to-morrow we'll commenee 
our canvass. You, girls, must drive into town, 
mount your smartest bonnets, and lay in a stoek 
of flounces and furbelows, without inquiring too 
narrowly as to the price; while your dear mo- 
ther has only to follow up her usual benevolent 
avocations to serve the good cause more per- 
haps than we now suspect. There’s Jones too, 
my atturney, as good and as honest a fellow as 
ever breathed, will help us, heart and hand, I 
well know, for half a dozen years ago, he talked 
to me just as you are doing to-day, Ernest; but 
you were then at college, and I had no induee- 
ment to trouble myself upon the subject. Now, 


however, the case is altered, and l feel that I) grieved, should I carry the matter off in so cool 
uave no right to shrink from smoothing your|a manner as you advise. It strikes me, Ernest, 
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candidates ?” ws 
“Lord John Somers starts in the Whig in- i 
terest, of course.” À 
“Naturally. You seldom know a duke's son, $ '” 
emancipated from paternal rule, who does not i 
show his independence by opposing his father’s 3 
politieal prineiples, and establishing himself as $ " 
a man of the people.” ai 
“ And then—And this is the opponent who is J ™ 
likely to give us the most trouble: there is Sir br 
Harry Vane, Tory to the baek-bone.” A 
« Aye, Sir Harry is staunch; it almost irks |” 
me to oppose him.” pi 
“He has, however, already shown thst he, bt 
on his side, has no such scruples.” ii 
“All the better, my boy, all the better; there I 0? 
is the less oeeasion for delieacy. And if he onl wee 
doses his voters with new wine, as he did his [i 
friends the last time we dined at The Chase, he | ™ 
will not fail to set their teeth on edge, and de § = 
liver them over, sad and squeamish, into our J 
hands.” aa 
“Yet there are persons, my dear sir, who jail 
prefer thin port and muddy sherry to no wine @ "7 
at all.” ig 
“Which means—! Come, speak out, boy, you Ni 
know that I hate all reservations in a family, a 
Let me understand the drift of your remark.” waa 
“ Englishmen seldom vote freely on an empty 9 £? 
stomach, and prefer a shake of the hand toa @ ™% 
touch of the hat.” Wer 
“The last I will freely give them, but I shall @ #4 
hardly brook to feast the Smiths, Browns, 9%! 
Joneses, and Robinsons, under the roof of my H 
ancestors. If I cean compromise the matter by bea 
feeding them at the Red Lion—” “ts 
“Such an arrangement must not even be con- | rat 
templated,” exelaiined young Armstrong cager- bai 
ly: “It would swamp us at once. No people 9 *! 
are more exacting than voters on the eve of an ming 
election, and IJ, moreover, confess that I was 9") 
quite unprepared for sueh fastidiousness on your # 4! 
part, my dear sir, when I remembered how little if ‘lr 
you have appeared to insist upon your privileg- J Hl 
es, and to stand by your order, ever since I have @ !@t! 
been old enough to remark, and to comment H 
upon your mode of life.” tits 
“What! Becanse I am so thoroughly con- gf 
scious of my true position in the county that I ons 
am careless of enforcing its rights, you :magine bey 
{that I should readily play the host to a mob of f bik: 
semi-genteel, presuming and underbred men, i H) 
about whom I neither know, nor ought to know, W w 
anything?” file 
“You cannot do without them; and more- if m 
over, the election once past, you need no longer f ts 
annoy yourself or your family by continuing if Mhi 
their acquaintance.” "T 
“ Nay, —hang it!” cxpostnlated the honest-i§ nik: 
hearted old Squire; “that were indeed a ver- f ti 
sion of ‘the orange sucked, we throw the peel f w 
away.’ Recollect, young gentleman, that the gy |) 
appeal which I am about to make, sinee you de-] © \ 
clare that it must and ought to be made, will § »& ¢ 
be addressed, not to strangers, but to my neigh- ti, 
bors; men whose forefathers remember mine, if tk 
and who would justly consider themselves ag- p 
id 
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that such blind and selfish poliey would leave 
the Armstrong interest at a discount, and some- 
what interfere with your own views in the event 
of my death.” 

“Well, sir, perhaps you are right, and even 
in that case you will be no worse off than some 
of the proudest and noblest of our neighbors.” 

“ Aye, eonfound it!” conceded Mr. Armstrong, 
“when a duke’s son turns liberal he plays his 
card with a vengeance. I verily believe that 
there is not one owner of a brass-plated door in 
the whole borough who has not, on some occa- 
sion or other, found his legs under my Lord 
John’s mahogany. Still, I say, that I dislike the 
system; not from personal pride as you well 
know, but beeause I do think, and always shall 
think, that a line should be drawn, and never 
overpassed upon any pretext, confining each 
class of soeiety to its proper limits.” 

“T hope that you do not intend to sport that 
sentiment upon the hustings,” said his son with 
a smile. 

“ Confound the hustings !” 
Squire, as he filled his fourth glass of port, and 
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of a general election. I promise, however, to 
favor you with my opinion as to her personal 
merits before you are eight and forty honrs 
older. Will that satisfy you?” 

“ Not altogether; as I shrewdly suspect that 
your decision will be considerably aftected by 
the old lady’s polities. If you secure her in- 
terest, you will expatiate on the Venus; but 
should the ancient gentlewoman rend you a 
Whig lecture, you will see everything ‘through 
a glass darkly,’ and turn traitor to your own 
taste.” 

“Tn whieh ease I will bear witness against 
him,” said Mr. Armstrong: “ fora prettier little 
sylph never sported bombazine and crape. Poor 
thing! poor thing! ’tis but a sad dress for one 
so young, and apparently so helpless. An or- 

han, I have no doubt.” 

“If I thought so—” commenced Mrs. Arm- 
strong, and paused, 

“Well, my dear, if you thought so, what 
would be the eonsequence f” inquired the old 


retorted the |gentleman. 


“Oh, nothing wrong, you may be sure, my 


held it up admiringly to the light. “ Have your | love,” replied Mrs. Armstrong, nervously twitch- 
own way, however, my boy, and arrange every ing the strings of her cap; “only it struck me 
thing as you think best. I suppose in these|that if she really is a gentlewoman, you might 
reforming days all my old-world prejudices| not object, although she is poor, to my showing 
must be laid aside; only thus mueh I will not/her some civility. I have daughters of my 
concede. You and I may make shift to be hand own, and they will be orphans some day, Mr. 





and glove with the male portion of the popu-| Armstrong.” 


lation, and no great harm can ensue, but | will 


“ Not yet, my dear; not yet, I hope,” said the 


have no intrusion on my wife and daughters;| squire; “but you are quite right. Ifshe should 
no Mrs. Tomkins or Miss Simkins introduced really prove to be a gentlewoman—” 


into my drawing-rooms. Neither Mrs. Arm- 


“ And if her aunt really has any politieal in- 


strong nor the girls are ambitious of a seat in|terest,” broke in his son. 


Parliament.” 


The sisters laughed, and even their father 


“Had Ernest ineluded us in his universal-| joined in the merriment, as he resumed waggish- 


) visiting scheme,” said Eleanor laughingly, “1 


should like to have commenced my social eru- 
sade by making the acquaintanee of a sweet- 
looking girl in deep-mourning, who sat in the 
next pew to the rector’s last Sunday ; I do not 
think that I ever saw a more lovely face.” 

“Or a more ladylike deportment,” followed 
up Mary; ‘“ Who can she be? I never remarked 
her at Bletchley church before.” 

“Saunders tells me,” murmured the oily voice 
of Mrs. Armstrong, as she looked up from her 
plate, where she had been playing with a piece 
of preserved ginger, and listening with secret 
dismay to the discussion between her husband 
and her son; “Saunders tells me that she has 
been here for some weeks, and that she is the 
niece of an old maiden lady, a sort of decayed 
gentlewoman, who reeeives no one but Dr. 
Simmonds, and although in straightened cireum- 
stances, owns the house she lives in, and is as 

roud as she is poor.” 

“What a pity!” exclaimed young Armstrong 
suddenly looking up; “had she only been an 
uncle instead of an aunt, she would have had a 
vote.” 


ly — 

“ Why, I see no reason to objeet to your show- 
ing her a little attention, if such a prospect does 
‘not alarm the girls.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, papa!” 

“Very well; the peril be on your own heads. 
'But we must, first, make some inquiries about 
the young lady.” 

“Our good rector, mamma says, is acquainted 
with her aunt. He will be excellent authority,” 
said Eleanor, 

“Undeniable. So, you had better question 
him upon the subjeet.” 

“ Poor thing,” murmured Mrs, Armstrong; “an 
orphan! I shall be sure to like her, for Iam 
an orphan myself.” 

“Of some years’ standing, my dear,” said her 
husband with a smile; “and probably better re- 
‘coneiled to your fate than this mourning beauty. 
| However, all I have to require is, thut you will 
take no steps in the business until you have con- 
sulted Dr. Simmonds. Her appearance is cer- 
tainly mueh in her favor.” 
| And the subject dropped. The two girls were 

anxious to possess a new friend, their mother to 





“ Now, fie upon you for a reereant, Ernest!” |do a kind action, and her son to further his elec- 
said Mary playfully; “here we are talking of|tioneering interests. 


one of the sweetest-looking ereatures upon 
earth, and you are coldly speculating upon her 
maiden aunt.” 

“You forget that I have never seen this 
Bletchley beauty, and that we are on the eve 
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CHAPTER AY. 


Ow the following day, all Bletchley was in 
commotion. The two Armstrong carriages had 
traversed the village de bout en bout, a circum- 
stance which had not occurred within the 
memory of “the oldest inhabitant;” but even 
this marvel ceased to be matter of astonishment, 
or rather, was absorbed in a wonder still more 
wonderful, when the barouche, which contained 
the three ladies of the family, was seen to stop 
at the door of Miss Warrington, and, after a brief 
parley between the portly footman of the Squire 
and the mature attendant of the maiden lady, 
Mra. Armstrong and her daughters actually de- 
scended from their equipage, and entered the 
house. 

What could it mean? Never before had such 
an oceurrence taken place at Bletchley; and, al- 
though the “ professional men” of the adjoining 
town, who had “ boxes” in and about the hamlet, 
had long considered themselves aggrieved, yet 
they had always declared themselves delighted, 
that the Armstrong eo had never made the 
slightest advances towards an acquaintanceship, 
which, alike as neighbors and as “ professional 
man,” they considered to be justly their right. 

And now—when at length the inmates of the 
Great House had apparently resolved to alter 
their tacties—How had they commenced? Not 
by rendering honor where honor might be said 
to be due, but by making their first visit to an 
old, impoverished, and uninfluential gentlewo- 
man, who had herself lent a decided aggrava- 
tion to the ease by the fact that, although an 
inhabitant, and even a householder in the vil- 
lage for many years, she had never swerved 
from her original deterininrtion—not to admit 
a single neighbor under her roof, save the elder- 
ly and widowed rector, to whom she was furn- 
ished with a letter of introduction, and whom 
she consequently considered at once as her 
friend and her pastor, and Mr. Pilbeam, the 
apothecary, on the oceasion of any indisposition. 

Not even the kind attention and sympathy 
which Mrs. Armstrong had constantly and libe- 
rally evinced towards the two invalid daughters 
of a former curate of Bletchley, elderly maiden 
ladies, the one deaf, and the other paralytic, and 
which had been demonstrated in a munner at 
onch costly and delicate, althougn, in deference 
to the wishes of her husband, she had never 
ma.le their acquaintance ; had any effect in less- 
ening their indignation, when, as they sat be- 
hind the rusty Venetian blind of their solitary 
window, amusing themselves, as was their wont, 
by watching every thing that passed in the dull- 
est of alljdull village streets, and informing 
themselves, in so far as their obtuse faculties 
permitted them so to do, of all the affairs of their 
neighbors ; they detected the arrival of the lady 
of the Manor with her two blooming daughters, 
and their actual entrance beneath the roof of 
the peor and proud Miss Warrington; who, de- 
spite all their own advances, still continued as 
great a stranger to them as when she first took 
rossession of the dingy old house bequeathed to 
ae by her godmother, aad became a denizen of 
the hamlet. 
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“What’s in the wind now f” exclaimed Misa 
Margery, as with a shaking head, she forced 
aside one of the laths of the blind in order to 
obtain a better view of the proceedings across 
the way; “ What’s in the wind now?” she re- 
peated, raising her voice tothe exact and well- 
studied pitch which rendered it tolerably audible 
to her sister; ‘Is the sky about to rain larks ? 
And are the grandees of the Great House about 
to favor the gentry of Bletchley with their no- 
tice at last?” 

“ Better late than never,” replicd Priscilla 
shrewishly ; “ though it strikes me that it would 
have been more becoming had they puid their 
first visit to the daughters of a former pastor. 
However,” she added, stroking into more ap- 
pruved order the neckerchief of snowy muslia 
which was primitively crossed over her bosom, 
and sweeping into a capacious basket a pile of 
sundries representing needlework; “ we must 
not resent the slight, or we shall get no more 
game and old wine; though our thoughts are 
our own, and our feelings upon the subject can- 
not be altered.” 

“ If you really think they are coming here—” 
began Miss Margery in her shrill tone. 

“Uf 1 think!” interposed her more captious 
sister; “There can be no doubt upon the sub- 
ject to any person of sense, and their having 
gone first to Miss Warrington’s is in al] probabi- 
lity a mistake. You really have no proper 
pride, Margery, or you must at once see the 
utter impossibility of theire visiting any one in 
the village, and passing us over.” 

“Well, very likely you are right,” conceded 
the tottering woman so vehemently addressed ; 
“ T am sure I do not wish to contradict you, and 
I was only about to suggest that we had better 
defer our dinner until after their departure. 

‘There is some sense in that, at all events,” 
said the conciliated Priscilla, ‘and as the parlor 
is tolerably tidy, we have nothing to do but to 
watch for them.” 

“Ah! Thompson, how are you?” exclaimed 
the fussy little apothecary, as he extended his 
hand to shake that of a portly ex-stockbroker, 
who, having been nearly “clenred out” on 
’Change, had retired to Bletchley with his wife 
and daughter, to exist as they best might upon 
the dregs of what was once a snug little fortune; 
“Gay doings this morning in the village, eh? 
The Armstrong carriage, I see, at the door of 
my patient Miss Warrington—Something new, 
eh? What can be the meaning of it?” 

“ Her house is her own,” growled Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

“Why, so is yours, and so is mine, but thaf 
fact will not answer my question.” 

“ Your house is not your own, Pilbeam, you 
only rent it, and lamin the same case, or the 
barouche would have stopped at our doors in- 
stead of hers.” 

“What can they care about that, eh? 
are not likely to wish to hire the house.” 

“ Pshaw!” muttered the ex-stockbroker, shrug 
ging his broad shoulders, ‘‘ The ladies are can 
vassing, that’s all.” 

“Oh! they are, ch? To be sure they are! 
How dull I was not to understand the manœuvre 
But I must just slip back, and warn Mrs. Pil- 
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have a vote for the borough.” 
» 


< “Oh! you have, have you: 
a reply; “Then I won't detain you, or Mrs. Pil- 
"t A beam may not have time to change her eap be- 
it fore the enemy are upon her, and you ean’t do 
t 


less than vote for old Armstrong, you know, 
when the ladies become personal friends. You 
must pocket your prineiples, Pilbeam, or you 
may chance to damage your practice ;” and 
with this parting courtesy Mr. Thompson mov- 
ed on. è 

“ Surly old brute!” muttered the dapper little 
apotheeary as he hastily retrod his steps towards 
‘home; “ And a eonstitution hke a horse; the 
‘man’s an eyesore to me.” i 
__ “What can have taken the Armstrongs to old 

Misss Warrington’s?” said the comely widow of 
‘a dissenting minister, who had fixed her resi- 
dence at Btetchley, in order that her gawky son 
might profit by the advantage of a Wesleyan 
school established ın the village; “I never was 
so surprised in my life!” 

“Tm not,” was the concise reply of the young 
hopeful. 

“ And why are you not surprised?” asked his 
mother in amazement. 

“ Because I ain’t.” 

“Well, so you say; but surely you can give a 
reason !” 

“ The pretty girl’s my reason,” grinned Master 
Abinadab; “ her son’s made her dv it. It’s quite 
natural,” 

« Abinadab!” ejaculated the pious relict of the 
departed preacher, “ What can you mean ?” 

“Just what I say. And I only wish that I 
could go to ehurch every Sunday, to sit and look 
at her at my ease; for she’s the prettiest girl 
that ever I laid my eyes on.” 

“Go to ehureh!” almost sereamed the matron; 
“go to church, did you say? This must be 
looked to. How will the discreet and holy Mr. 
Longwind mourn over you when he hears thnt 
your father’s son is on the high road to per- 
dition !” 

“You needn’t tell him,” was the dogged re- 
ply; “and if he eyen mourned in saek eloth and 
ashes, he eouldn’t prevent my saying that Miss 
o eton niece is the prettiest girl in Bletch- 

e ua? , : 

The widow sank back upon her ehair aghast. 
She had never hitherto suspeeted that the edu- 
eation of her hopeful son was so far advanced. 


daughters, suspeet the eommotion which their 
advent had created in Bletehley ; little did they 
imagine that their visit to the orphan had de- 
ferred a dinner, prompted an impertinence, and 
alarmed the sectarian jealousy of a Wesleyan 
mother. And yet so it was; and had I, Asmo- 
deus-like, introduced my readers into the secrets 


designate an excitement of this description, was 
universal. 

Happily ignorant of the fact, however, the 
three ladies entered the neat and cheerful little 
parlor in whieh Gertrude and her aunt were 
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Little did goodnatured Mrs. Armstrong, or her) 


of every family in the village, 1 could have eon-' 
vineed them that the ‘“‘ sensation,” a3 the French’ 


seated, with a single-hearted desire alike to. 
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beam that she will soon have company, for I' please and to be pleased; nor did they, in that 


humble habitation, encounter anything which 


was the surly jarred upon their refinement, or prompted therm 


to regret the kindly feeling by which they had 
been led to visit it. 

Miss Warrington, unaccustomed as she had 
been for years to receive guests beneath her 
roof, had, nevertheless, never forgotten she was 
entitled by her birth to find herself in the most 
unexeeptionable soeiety, and to hold her place 
even among the most fastidious on the question 
of family and breeding; nor was the quiet and © 
somewhat stern dignity of her deportinent lessen- 
ed by a slight shade of displeasure at the fact 
that the ladies of the Manor-house had thus 
forced themselves upon her aequaintanee, despite 
her deelaration that she would hold eommuniea- 
tion with no one in the parish, savé the rector; 
wnd that the politeness now tendered had, more- 
over, been tardy in its demonstration. Indeed, 
had the visit been made (as we are, however, 
aware that it never would have been) before 
Gertrude became her inmate, and had elothed in 
comfort and elegance the previous nakedness of 
the land, she felt that her wounded pride would 
have been too powerful for her courtesy; for no- 
thing is more easily mortified than the self- 
esteem of genteel poverty; but now, as she 
glanced round her modest room, she saw little 
to irritate or to excite an uneomfortable sensa- 
tion. 

crect, stately, and unbending, there was no 
shadow of obsequiousness in the welcome whieh 
she uttered to her unexpeeted guests. Had they 
been the aequaintanee of years she eould not 
have exhibited greater ease or self-possessioa ; 
and while the whole frame of Gertrude quiver- 
ed with pleasure her aunt remained as perfeetly 
unmoved as though she rather permitted than 
exulted in the compliment which was now paid 
to her. 

The unassuming manner of Mrs,.Armstrong, 
and the honesty of her nature, were well ealeu- 
lated to remove even the slight feeling of annoy- 
ance which the maiden lady had originally been 
disposed to indulge; and thus, as she listened to 
the kindly-intentioned but not very profound 
discourse of her visitor, the fingers of Miss War- 
rington gradually relaxed their convulsive grasp, 
her mouth resumed its natural proportions, and 
even her figure began to lose somewhat of its 
rectangular rigidity; and meanwhile the three 
younger ladics were already engaged in cheer- 
ful and unembarrassed eonversation npon the 
thousand and one subjects which young ladies 
love. 

The piano, the drawing-stand, and the work 
frame, all afforded admirable texts; and befoie 
they parted, the happy orphan, who felt her 
heart once more expand beneath theinfluence 
of eongenial society, had already initiated Miss 
Armstrong into the mysteries of a new tapestry- 
stitch, and promised to assist Mary in a diffieult 
point of perspective. 

“I assure you, my dear Miss Warrington,” 
prattled on the good-natured lady of the Manor; 
“ that I am delighed to have a neighbor at last 
It has not been my fault that I have been so 
long without one; but Mr. Armstrong is not 
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fond of country neighbors, and itis my duty, j science of Sybil, she was so thorough a proficient, 
you know, to consult his pleasure in every- that she had even occasionally glanced at the 
thing.” possibility that, should she ever be reduced to 

“In that case, however, madam—” began her|the necessity of eking out her slender income b 
listener, with a sudden resumption of dignity, |her own exertions, she might safely depen 
and clasping of the fingers. upon her knowledge of musie for a livelihood. 

“Oh, I know what you are going to say,” j “Ihave already spoken of myself, Mrs. Arm- 
laughed the light-hearted matron ; “ that in such |strong,” said the proud maiden-lady at length 
a case I had better not have come here now ;jafter an evident struggle with her feelings, nnd 
bnt I assure you, that as regarded yourself, Mr. |under eover of the noise produced by the nim 
Armstrong had no objection ; none in the world; |ble fingers of the young musician, “And I am 
quite the contrary. I am so glad to know you, /now anxious to speak to you of my niece. I am 
and he will be so glad to know you; and the|quite sure that you mean nothing but kindness 
girls will be so glad to know each other; that/to both of us; but that kindness may work a 
it is only a pity we did not make our acquaint-|vast deal of evil to Gertrude. She is a good 
ance before.” girl, a very good girl; she has made me happier 

“Let us understand each other, my dear ma-|than I ever expected again to be in this life; 
dam,” said Miss Warrington, as soon as the volu-| but I know that she is herself unhappy ; I know 
bility of her companion enabled her to profit|that she must be so under my roof. She has 
by a pause; “I am naturally much flattered by been reared in luxury, and she is poor. I had 
the offer of a friendship totally unexpected and| hoped, and I still hope to reconcile her by de 
unsought on my part: and I beg you to believe | grees to the great change which has taken place, 
that whenever you feel it pe to exchange|She has good sense, and good feeling, and she 
the luxury of your own home for the modest} will gradually reconcile herself to her fate, if 
obscurity of mine, I shall always be honored by |she is left to struggle against it in obscurity; 

our presence, but I never leave my own but I cannot answer for the effect which may 
ose : I have not done so for years; never,|be produced upon her mind by constant associa 
indeed, since I was left an orphan, and my own |tion with companions so differently circum 
mistress.” stanced as your daughters. I fear that she will 

“Tow very singular!” said Mrs, Armstrong, |begin to repine, to fret, to grieve once more 
with a smile which revealed her still beautiful 'over all that she has lost; in short, I tell you 
teeth; “we are only five in number at this'frankly, that I see nothing but danger and som 
moment, and three of us are orphans; for Miss|row in the prospect of a friendship with yous 
Mortimer, I apprehend,” she added, sinking her | family.” 
voice to a whisper, “is also motherless.” “Then you do not like us?” asked her visitor, 

“And fatherless,” followed up her interlocu-|with another sunny smile, which showed how 
tor, in an accent of deep feeling which could |easily and trustfully she anticipated the reply 
scarcely have been expected from one so rigid, | of her companion. 
and apparently so passionless; “Nay, | may| “My only fear,” said Miss Warrington, laying 
almost add, friendless; for my poor Gertrude has | her thin hand upon that of her visitor; “is that 
no other protector than myself, and at my age,|we, and above all, that she, may like you too 
J cannot long expect to be spared to her.” much.” 

“You are quite wrong, my dear lady, quite} “Thank you! Thank you!” laughed Mra 
wrong,” eagerly replied the kind-hearted Mrs.| Armstrong; “all is then as it should be. Have 
Armstrong; “she has a warm and a sincere /no care for the future. As to your pretty niece, 
fricnd in Dr. Simmonds. He speaks of her in!she reminds me of the pretty lady in the song,— 
raptures. And I am certain that when we know 
more of each other, we shall all be her friends, 
Ouly see how Mary and Eleanor are getting on! 
Now, who would believe that they had never and, moreover, I do not despair of making you 
epoken to each other an hour ago! But to be yourself less unsociable than you threaten to be.” 
sure, our good rector had already made them| “T ean exercise no control over my niece in 
aequninted with your charming niece; so I dare: such a case,” persisted Miss Warrington, as if 
say they felt themselves at home with her at! unconscious of the closing phrase of her com- 
once,” panion ; yet, if I ean induce her to listen to me, 

Still a shadow darkened the faded brow of |1 honestly confess that I shall endeavor to warn 
Miss Warrington. It would have been easy for her against the perils of an unequal friendship, 
a spectator to decide that, in her opinion, the; Gertrude has at once much to learn, and much 
young ladies were “getting on” too fast. They to unlearn; and as her future life must be passed 
iad turned over all Gertrude’s portfolios, had|in obseurity, the sooner she masters her lesson 
ransneked all her loose music, had unfolded her|the happier for herself.” 


t Friends in all the aged she’ll meet, 
And lovers in the young!” 


















tapestry, and nt Inst appeared inclined to try 
the tone of her instrument. 

Nor was this closing suspicion an erroneous 
one; for in an another moment Miss Armstrong 
was seated at the piano, and enabling even the 
modest orphan to feel that, brilliant nnd showy 
as was the execution to which she listened, she 


“ My dear lady!” exclaimed the eager matron, 
how prosily you talk! Just as if it were poss 
ble to foretell the fate of a pretty girl. Who 
knows but she may make a conquest under our 
roof. All the world are not seeking for money ; 
and where could any man find a sweeter crea 
ture? Why, as I look round your snug little 


could fear no rivalry in that particular accom-| parlor, I see a thcusand proofs of care and ele 
plishment; in which, thanks to the finished] gance, such as are frequently wanting in a larger 
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wy great deal to learn. 
“ However, we are told you know, that ‘no 
nian is a prophet in his own country,’ so I sup- 
ose I must forgive you. But we have really 
een unreasonable in our visit; we have stayed 


| 
7 
si establishment; and you talk of her having a 
teh 
ey | 
i 
a here an age, and you will be quite tired of us. 
a Mary! Eleanor! Come, my dears; it is time 
w for you to take leave of your new friend, or 
_ Miss Warrington will have reason to suspeet 
lą that we have an idea of claiming possession of 
her for the day.” 
! The two girls sprang from their seats, and 
each possessed herself of the hand of Gertrude. 
_ “Good bye, then, my dear Miss Mortimer, 
_ for the present; but we shall hope to see you 
' very soon and very often.” 
The orphan smiled amid her happy tears. 
“ And I want to show you to Mr. Armstrong, 
my dear,” followed up the mother; “so you 
| must not disappoint us. What say you to dining 
with us to-morrow? Now, don’t tell me that 
j ‘you are engaged, for I will not believe a word 


inh 


otk i 


of it.” 

“Indeed, Madam,” replied my heroine—for 
radient as Sybil may appear to many, Gertrude 
ts my heroine—“I had no intention of volun- 
= teering so wild a fable. An engagement, since 
my arrival at Bletchley, has hitherto appeared 
to me as unattainable as a meteor; but I am de- 
| pendent upon the will of my aunt, and must first 

obtain her sanction, before I gratefully accept 
60 delightful a proposition.” 
For a moment, Miss Warrington resumed her 
most rigid perpendieular, and looked the very 
condensation of a thousand refusals. She was 
l i human; and it was impossible quite to forget 
that she had been an inhabitant of the village 
‘| for more than twenty years, and that this was 
“the first oeeasion upon which she had been 
“honored by the countenance of the owners of 
| ithe Great Honse—a favor for which she was, 
“moreover, shrewd enough to pereeive that she 
| was even now indebted to their admiration of 
"| her young relative, But in the next instant her 
pe eame to her aid, and resolved not to allow 
hem to perceive and to despise her egotism, she 
@gain unbent, and deferred the question to her 
niece, declaring that she had not the slightest 
" desire to control her wishes. 

“Then all is arranged, my dear Miss Mor- 
timer,” said the good-natured Mrs. Armstrong, 
giving a hearty shake to the hand which she 
had already taken in the full confidenee of sue- 
cess; “ And as yon may find it pleasant to be- 
come better acquainted with your new friends 
| before you are introdueed to the rest of the 
| family, the carriage shall be here for you at five 
o'clock. Nay, not a word of objection, my dear 


c=. 
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Miss Warrington, you know that our little vil- 
lage, pretty and snng as it is, does not boast 
even a fly, and therefore you must let me have 
my way.” 

Resolved to victimize her own feelings even 
to the end, and disarmed by the cordiality of 
her visitor, the maiden-lady forbore all further 
utterance of her objections; and after a few 

| more parting eompliments, the Armstrong 
| barouche drove from the door. 

“Why, it can’t be possible?” exclaimed the 
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shrill voice of Miss Margery Bayliss, as the long- 
tortured lath of the Venetian-blind sprang back 
ae plaee, “They are not eoming here, after 
all!’ 

“They may please themselves,” was the angry 
retort of Priscilla; “ We want no patronage; 
we are gentlewomen born, and need not eon- 
deseend to any body. I dare say the mutton is 
boiled to rags.” 

“Really, Mr. Pilbeam, you are a great deal 
too bad!” said his pretty but peevish helpmate ; 
“There go the Armstrongs; actually past the 
very door, and it is quite clear that they never 
meant to eome here at all; and now I may go 
and undress again; and put away your best 
coat, that you have been rubbing to pieces 
against the baek of your chair for the last twe 
hours. You are always trying to give me as 
much trouble as you can; thinking, I suppose, 
that with five children, and helping you to 
make up your medieines, I have not enough to 
do.” 

“It is not my fault, my dear. 
well as I do that I have a vote.” 

But he argued in vain; for the irate beauty 
had already left the room in high displeasure. 

“* Aye, they may look about them as they 
drive along,” said the precoeious Master Abina- 
dab, as he watched the departure of the ladies 
of the Manor; but it’s no use, for, with all 
their flowers and furbelows, they'll never be 
able to hold aeandle to Miss Warrington’s pretty 
niece.” 

And there was also another who followed 
them with her eyes, as the carriage rapidly dis- 
appeared; and that other was Gertrude, Sta- 
tioned behind the muslin drapery of the win- 
dow, with a beating heart, and a glowing cheek, 
when she could no longer hear “ the wheels of 
their chariot,” she sighed, as though they bore 
her new-found happiness away with them. 
Again the past had come back upon her; again 
she felt that even for her there might yet be 
some sympathy in store: and then she slowl 
turned away from the easement, and her eye fell 
upon the upright figure of her annt, 

“When you are quite at leisure, Gertrude,” 
were the first words which fell upon her ear; 
“he good enough to gather together all those 
ends of worsted, If Hannah attempts to sweep 
them up, I shall have my earpet scraped thread- 
bare.” 

She was obeyed. The heart-chilled orphan 
quietly droppe Doa her knee, and pieked up, 
one by one, the bits of German wool which 
Miss Armstrong, in her zeal to learn the “ stitch,” 
had seattered upon the floor. Tears rose un- 
bidden to her eyes; the illusion had vanished; 
and the eold, bare, shivering reality was once 
more before her. The unexpected deportment 
of her aunt during the visit of their unlooked 
for guests had surprised and delighted her by 
its quiet dignity, and she had, for a time, for- 
gotten that it was not the ordinary mood and 
manner of her aged relative; but merely a re- 
flection of former years and of former habits, 
which she would inevitably lay aside, (as the 
barrister lays aside his wig, and the dramatie 
queen her diadem,) so soon as its assumption be- 
came needless. Still, it hed unconsciously, even 
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to herself, increased her respect and veneration 
for the withered and desolate woman to whom 
she was indebted for a home, and when she had 
risen from her knee, and carefully deposited the 
offending shreds in the litter-basket which stood 
beside her work-table, she approached her af- 
fectionately, and said in a seed voice— 

“You are not displeased, I trust, my dear 
madam, that I have accepted the invitation of 
Mrs. Armstrong ?” 

The old lady coughed slightly, and clasped 
her hands tightly together, ere she rephed, 
“ Displeased! Oh, no; I haye no right, no wish, 
to feel displeased; but I would much rather 
that it had not been given. Visiting is expens- 
ive amusement, Gertrude; very expensive 
amusement; and you cannot afford to visit. 
However, jou know best. But I confess that I 
should not, under such circumstances, like to 
squander upon an evening’s pleasure as much as 
would support me for a week at home.” 

“Nor would I do so, my dear aunt,” was the 
meek reply, “for my conscience would upbraid 
me, bitterly upbraid me, were I guilty of so 
great a folly.” 

“And are you ready to suffer the mortifica- 
tion of exhibiting your rusty mourning among 
the gay dresses of your new friends? Are you 
brave enough to be pointed at as the poor 
orphan that Mrs. Armstrong and her daughters 
have taken under their protection ?” 

“No, madam,” said Gertrude, proudly; “I 
can boast of no such courage; nor am I, as I 
trust, called upon to make so great a sacrifice 
of right and honest feeling. Iad I ever dared 
to confide to you the amount of generosity ex- 
hibited towards me by my too liberał cousin, 
you would be aware how little I have to shrink 
from any contact, even with the elegant and 
wealthy family with whieh I shall so soon be 
brought in collision; while the second, and far 
more bitter mortification to which you allude, 
ean never overtake me while Iam the inmate 
of your house, and the daughter of your adop- 
tion.” 

Even Miss Warrington was moved, and her 
thin lips quivered for an instant; nor was it un- 
til she had recovered from thig unwouted emo- 
tion that she resumed :— 

“My house and my adoption are, however, 
very small matters in the eyes of the wealthy, 
Gertrude, but that signifies little; I only fear 
lest they should soon become so in your own.” 

As she ceased speaking, the orphan was on her 
knees before her, her mild eyes swimming in 
tears, and her lips fastened upon the withered 
ye which were clasped upon the old lady's 

nee. 

“ My only protectress, and with one far-off 
exception, my only friend,” she murmured, “have 
you, indeed, so poor an opinion of the heart, so 
little confidence in the gratitude of the forsnken 
and abandoned being to whom, unknown as she 
was, you so frankly and cordially offered alike 
a home nud a refuge from the world which had 
east her off?” 

“ No, no, Gertrude, you mistake me,” replied 
Miss Warrington, as at length, fairly overcome, 
she bent down, and pressed her lips upon the 
pale brow of the earnest gir. “Itis not because 
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I doubt, but because I have learned to love yon, 
and am jealous of your affection, that I spoke 
thus. Dry your tears, and forget what has 
passed. I believe I now know you thoroughly.” 

“ And for ever,” said Gertrude solemnly ; “and 
in order to prove to you that you do me no morg 
than justice, I will at once renounce this new 
acquaintance, which has excited your apprehem 
sions. Half-a-dozen lines to Mrs. Armstron 
will suffice, and I will write them now—this 
moment,” 

“I no longer apprehend anything, my dear, 
and I strictly forbid the sacrifice,” replied the 
old lady. ‘You say that you can visit these 
people without expense, and without becoming 
weary of my poverty, and, therefore, so let is 
be, Gertrude. You are young, and heaven 
knows that the life which you have hitherto led 
at Bletchley has been dull enough; this is your 
only prospect of a little change, and you shall 
not throw the chanee from you. Bless mel” she 
continued, looking at her watch; ‘it.is close 
upon four o’clock, and we have not yet dined] 
Wipe your eyes, my dear, and ring the bell for 
Hannah.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir would be difficult to deseribe the feeling of 
triumph and exultation experienced by Miss De- 
lamere when she became fully assured of the 
success of her unworthy and unwomanly act of 
duplicity. After so long a period of suspense; 
after so unwearied an exertion of all her powers 
of fascination and address, she was at length, at 
the very moment in which she had began to des 
pair of ever accomplishing her object, about to 
see all her hopes realized, ang all her nspirations 
fulfilled. She had no time, or even inclination, 
to congratulate herself upon the fact that she 
owed her triumph to the fine sense of honor, and 
upright principle of the man who was to becoma 
her husband. She felt only that she had not 
striven in vain; that she had not suffered any 
obstacle to deter, or to impede her in her pur 
suit; that now, at least, she had sown the seed 
of policy in good ground, and that her resolute 
perseverance had overcome all impediments, 
and would produce a rich harvest in the future. 

But, amid her exultation, there was, neverthe- 
less, one harrowing recollection, which, like the 
skeleton of the Egyptian banquets, constant] 
obtruded itself on her most sunny visions. Sybil 
still remembered that she was not yet the wife 
of Mortimer; that she was not yet safe; that, 
until their hands had met at the altar, a thow 
sand unforeseen and inexplicable chances might, 
despite all her precaution, overthrow the bril- 
liant edifice of her hopes, and that even the de 
licate and fastidious sense of honor to which her 
lover had sacrificed all-his doubts, all his mis 
givings, all the entreaties of his mother, and all 
the quasi-claims of his consin, might, should it 
once more be called prematurely into action, 
prove the most dangerous and insuperable bar 
to their union. $ 

“* If ’twere well done, ’twere well it were 
done quickly,’ ” murmured Sybil to herself. To 
be wrecked in sight of shore, were to render ruin 
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2 no more idle vacillation of manner on my 
art, I have awaited sufficiently long already 
crisis which I was, after all, eventually com- 
elled to create. His last words have given me 
right to act freely and energetically, and I 
aust exert that right. He loves me, thus much, 
t least, is certain; loves me, and wilfully blinds 
imself to the fact that he is about to place in 
iy hands, not only the happiness of his life, but 
ven his freedom of action, and liberty of will. 
fe sees in me only a beautiful and gifted wo- 
ian; and this is as it should be. Ile believes, 
bo, that he has probed my heart to the very 
‘ottom, and has found there no other image 
han his own,” and a scornful smile rose to her 
ip. “And what see I in him? That, at least, 
e has not divined. A superb edifice of human- 
iy, it is true, but built up upon a most fragile 
oundation; a superstructure of pride, and ego- 
ism, and vanity, decked out by the prestige of a 
"i iandsome’ person, and hedged in by what the 
n world calls honor—sensitive, and nice, and jea- 
“ous honor. The world loves phrase-making, 


ind is satisfied by seizing generalities; but did 


t search the human spirit to the core, how 
i vould it marvel when it discovered out of what 

door and pitiful materials some of its most vaunt- 
id qualities are compounded! How I loathe 
hose soulless and nerveless beings who are con- 
ent, in the struggle of their kind for precedence, 
.o sink down tamely to the very bottom of the 
well of mediocrity, and to abide there without a 
nurmur, content to see from their dreary pit 
she half-dozen stars, or the one struggling sun- 
beam, which, more in scorn than kindness, pe- 
retrates at times the depths of their voluntary 
larkness, until the rope of chance drags them 
thence to exhibit their weakness to the daylight. 
And what is Mortimer, but one of these—an un- 
stable trembler, whose nature has been smooth- 
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the pebble is rounded and varnished by the tide 
that laves it, a man whose will can be governed 
by the first comer, as the vane is governed by 
he wind? Even now I cannot trust him, but 
look back upon the past, and tremble. Has not 
his heart yielded before his self-love? Have I 
not won his affections by pandering to his va- 
nity? And to-day, even to-day, at the eleventh 
hour, though I hold his plighted faith, might not 
lone whisper suffice to overturn all my efforts? 
Let but that whisper reach him, and not even 
the spells by which I have made him captive 
‘would be strong enough to bind him to me—my 
reproach would be silenced by allusions to his 
wounded honor. It is not of me that he would 
think in such an emergency, but of himself. I 
see and feel all this, and I have no longer time 
to hesitate; either his fate is in my hands, or 
‘mine in his, We are both gamblers, who have 
placed our all upon a throw, but he handles the 
dice like a froward child, and it were degrading 
to be foiled by so poor an adversary.” 

Who that looked upon that beautiful and 
‘radiant woman, as she sat with her cheek pil- 
lowed upon her small white hand, and her large 
eyes bent down, and veiled by their long dark 
lashes, to all appearance absorbed in a tranquil 
and tender reverie—who could have suspected 
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r fold more bitter of endurance. There must|the deep and concentrated passion which even, 


at that very instant, was laboring in her bosom? 
But as the grove and the garden flourish in rich 
luxuriance, and garland with their perfumed 
greenery the base of Etna, while the lava-flood 
boils and burns within its crater, so did the 
gorgeous loveliness of Sybil Delamere vcil the 
deformity of her moral] nature. 

And yet it had not always been thus. Only 
a few short years before, and she had been 
beautiful in mind as well as in form; but now 
the hot iron of the world and the world’s vices 
had seared her heart, and had made her what 
she was. 

Poets and romancers delight to paint the love 
of a woman’s spirit in rainbow tints. The 
rhythms run more glibly, and dance along in 
softer cadences, when they embody joy, and 
grace, and harmony: It is more pleasant to 
describe Arcadia, than to borrow images even 
from the Pandemonium of Dante himself. But. 
no true woman’s love ever yet ran through all 
its course In sunshine; many and many a dark 
shadow falls upon the stream-clouds, sometimes 
weeping themselves away in innoxious tears to 
be forgotten when shed, but often—how often |— 
big with storm, and lurid with the lightning- 
flash. 

Some escape the tempest, and learn to look 
back with a smile upon its perils: others fail 
beneath the trial, and are overwhelmed; while 
the bolder and the more desperate ride upon the 
wreck, and, like the syrens of old, lure others 
to the same ruin. 

Some such reflection as this floated across the 
mind of Sybil as she at length looked up, and 
her proud lip wore an expression of bitter self- 
reliance which betrayed the working of her 
secret spirit. She had forgotten, she knew not 
for how great a length of time, that she was not 
alone; and now, as she glanced towards the 


2d into symmetry and polish by prosperity, as|fauteuil of her mother, she saw Mrs. Delamere 


with the usual novel in her hand, but with per 
eyes fixed upon the ceiling, and evidently as 
completely absorbed in thought as she herself 
had lately been. 

“You must wear a gayer aspect than you 
now display at my approaching marriage, my 
dear madam,” she said, startling her companion 
by the suddenness of her address. 

“ I thought that all was at an end,” was the 
faint reply; “I confess that I had lost all hope. 
Ilowever, you know best, Sybil.” 

“ All would, indeed, have been at an end, had 
your conjecture been a correct one,” said Miss 
Delamere, forcing a laugh; “but surely you 
should have had more faith in my—what shall 
I call it? my fate, my star, or—if the plain 
term will not shock you—my management.” 

Mrs. Delamere sighed. 

“*One swallow,’ say the proverb mongers,” 
pursued the younger lady, “‘ does not make a 
summer,’ nor, believe me, does one failure make 
a defeat. I was yet young enough to strive, 
and I have striven; I vowed to succeed, and I 
have succeeded. I am loved, mother, loved as 
I have never before been.” 

“ And you, Sybil; what of yourself?” 

“Of me!” echoed her daughter, with a second 
ringing laugh, which sounded hollow and un- 
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natural; “I made no vow to feel, as well as act. 
I had much to revenge ; much to repair; I shall 
soon have done both; but I have played only 
with my head; my heart was no party to the 
game.” 

“Can you always silence it? If not-————” 

“If not, 1 can stifle its rebellion; the task 
will be no new one.” 

“« And have you told him all?” 

Miss Delamere started-in her turn. 

“Do you ask me if I am mad? If I have 
poisoned my own draught, and fired my own 
roof-tree?, Do you not know that we are almost 
penniless, and that Mortimer is our last hope ?” 

Tears, large and silent coursed each other 
down the pale cheeks of her listener. 

“ No,” pursued Miss Delamere, in an accent 
go resolute that it was almost harsh; “1 have 
not told him all, or a few months hence we 
should have been beggars, and, moreover, he 
has no suspicion that our apparent wealth will, 
when he seeks to grasp it, be converted, like 
the fairy gift of the nursery fable, into leaves 
and ashes, Nay, do not look so scared; I have 
overcome more serious difficulties than this, and 
I have no inclination to shrink before my last 
trial. He is too sensitive, too tenacious of the 
world’s opinion to be trusted with a secret like 
mine, which he shall never know or learn, until 
the knowledge must be borne.” 

« And Sybil z 

“Iam aware of all that you would urge,” 
pursued Miss Delamere with undisguised im- 
patience, “ but, in my case, such scruples could 
only be misplaced. I have read Mortimer to 
his heart’s core, and I have not now to learn 
where he would fail. Fear nothing for the 
future; once his wife, I shall be able to mould 
him to my will—he is insufficient to himself— 
but this is a fact which no man will concede, 
even to his own reason, and in the solitude of 
his own thoughts, like the wind-harp, he does 
but give out the sounds awakened by an ex- 
traneous influence.” 

“ Surely,” murmured Mrs, Delamere, with a 
slight shudder; “these are dangerous senti- 
ments for one about to become a wife!” 

Sybil smiled bitterly. 

“ Is it dangerous for the traveller to perceive 
the gulf which he has to pass, or the precipice 
he is about to skirt? Should I be safer were 
I to close my eyes to the probabilities of the 
future? I have not now to learn that when a 
man really loves, he does not content himself 
by casting before his mistress, as Raleigh did, 
the mantle from his shoulders, but prostrates at 
her feet, alike his tastes, his prejudices, and his 
will. You will tell me, perhaps, that Mortimer 
has done nll this, and you will be right; but 
beyond even this there is yet a step. Touch, 
though never so lightly, the sense of honor 
upon which he prides himself, and, at whatever 
cost, he will immolate all other considerations 
to that one phantom. And now, answer me, 
am Jin a position to voluntcer the revelation 
you seem to consider fitting ?” 

Mrs. Delamere was silent. 

“ Let me but retain my secret,” continued 
Sybil, evidently rather communing with herself 
than addressing her conipanion; “ and Frederic 
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Mortimer shall not long remain the inert and 
vacillating being he has hitherto shown him- 
self. There are some natures—and such is his i}, 
—which cannot exist without extraneous sup- |), 
port; and although, like the vegetable pars 
sites, they may blossom while entwined about | 
the sustaining props of a hardier plant, and 
assume at least a semblance of vigor, yet, when 
left to their own poor resources, they either ; 
grovel along the earth, and become sullied by (igs! 
the dust with which they blend; or, in endea- || ,4s\' 
voring to elevate themselves for a season, only 
exhibit their intrinsic weakness, and become 
the sport of every breeze that passes over | 
them. This has so far been his career; hig | 
aspirations are noble, but they evaporate im |» 
words; his strength exists only in his egotism; 
he is like one of those incongruous pictures 
which we sometimes look upon without well | 
knowing whether to sigh or to sneer; a grand | 
outline marred by the minor touches. Had he 
not been a weak man he might have been a | 
great one.” 

For a few moments she was silent; and it 
was with a smile of haughty bitterness that 
she at length rose from her seat and resumed : 

“I have now proved to you that my study 
in his case has been a profound one; that I 
shall do nothing rashly ; but that I have even 
formed projects for the future which are at least | 
partially unselfish, Now, however, when the 
moment for action has arrived, I must think 
only of myself. I have already suffered enough, f: 
more than enough ; I will be no willing victim 
a second time. Yes,” she added, with flashing 
eyes and clenched hands, as she paced the 
apartment passionately ; “‘I have lived to listen 
to words which told me but too plainly the 
height from which I had fallen—to find myself 
considered merely as a coveted toy, where I 
had once been an idol—to see myself compelled 
to repay insult only by a smile—and shall I 
not be revenged for this? suall I tamely brook 
the degradation from which I may free myself 
by my own efforts? Little do they understand 
the nature of Sybil Delamere who believe it 
possible. As the wife of Frederie Mortimer I 
may defy even him; and I will defy him, aye, 
to the very death !” 

“ Sybil—my dear Sybil—what mean you ?” 

“You would know my meaning? Listen, 
then. Recall the past; live over again for an 
instant the last few years; remember how he 
loved me—how he pursued me—how he flung 
everything at my feet, and asked me only to 
stoop and gather up the offering.—You cannot © 
have: forgotten all this, for not only every 
memory, but every fact of our present exist- 
ence is linked with those days—and now learn 
that it was to renew his suit that he was lately 
here z 

Mrs. Delamere leaned forward in her seat 
with eager eyes and parted lips, 

“ Yea,” continued Sybil in a hoarse whisper, 
as she paused before her mother; “ Yes—he 
sought me once again ; but not as formerly— 
not with sighs, and protestations, and en- 
treaties; but boldly, lightly, and unblushingly; — 
with the eye of a conqueror, and the lip ofa 
libertine——” 














































What more she might have added is uncer- 
lin, for as the last words escaped her quivering 
5s, Mrs. Delamere fell back insensible upon her 
ishions. 
For a few moments Sybil remained looking 
son her Ea mother, without making one 
fort to restore her to consciousness; although 
ie flush faded from her eheek and her clenched 
hgers relaxed. The storm of passion which 
ad shook her spirits to the very centre, had, 
ra time, erushed even her powerful energies, 
ad rendered her reckless of everything around 
sy. Ere long, however, she reeovered her 
»mposure, and without summoning other assist- 
ree, at length succeeded in restoring the scat- 
red senses of the wretehed Mrs Delamere ; 
‘hieh she had no sooner effected than she 
sked bitterly— 
«“ And now, Madam, have I not silenced all 
bur scruples, and satisfied all your objeetions ? 
Yould you still ask me to trifle with my last 
rospeet of social redemption? Have I not suf- 
iently expiated the past to have some elaim 
pon the future? And shall I not more honor- 
oly fulfil my destiny as the wife of Mortimer, 
1an as the mistress of Sir Horace Trevor?” 
Mrs. Delamere swept her trembling hand 
ross her eyes; they were hot and -tearless ; 
1e had previously suffered deeply for years, 
t the iron which had hitherto only seared 
er spirit, had now entered her soul. She 
ade no reply to the harsh questionings of 
ybil, nor did there need any ; for, regardless 
f their reception, Miss Delamere had no sooner 
iven them utteranee than she turned and left 
ae room. 


— 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Now do listen for five minutes, Ernest, while 
tell you all about Miss Mortimer,” said Mary 
immstrong, as with one arm about the neck of 
er brother, she bent over him while he ran 
is eye along a list of names, spread on a table 
vefore him. 

“T know all that you have to say,” he re- 
‘lied with an impatient smile; “she is very 
sretty, and very bashful, and blushes beau- 
‘Vifully; and is quite delighted by the eon- 
leseension of the ladies from the Great 
touse.” 

_ Mary laughed. “You have made a wretehed 
guess. Pretty you knew she was, for you had 
teen her at ehureh; but as for the rest—” 

“ Richards,” murmured the young man, still 
ntent upon his task; “ We are sure of him, I 
pink ; he is a tenant of our own. Richards, 
ea. 


“ She is not a whit less at her ease with stran- 
zers than Eleanor or myself.” 

“Indeed! all the worse, perhaps, both for her 
and her friends. Thompson—oh, aye, Thompson 
of River farm—doubtful, I fear; for I know that 
ae is as obstinate as a mule, and as wrong- 
headed as—” 

“Ernest, you are too bad. I have a great 
ind not to say another word.” 
“You could not oblige me more, for you see 
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that Iam fully oceupied already. But, by the 
bye, what about the old woman’s interest ?” 

“You must canvass her yourself, for we were 
by far too well engaged even to think of this 
horrid election,” 

“How very provoking!” exelaimed young 
Armstrong; “ But you women are always use- 
less in matters of importanee. Why did you 
not take me with you? While you were turn 
ing the head of the niece I should have managed 
the aunt. Collins?—was it not Collins, Mary, 
who had an execution in his house last winter?” 

“To be sure it was. Do you not remember 
that papa beeame security for the debt, and how 
grateful he has been ever sinee?” 

“I thought so; then I may fairly caleulate 
upon him. Collins, twenty-seven.” 

“Wel,” said Mary desperately; “as I see 
that you are determined not to listen, I shall 
tell you no more about Miss Mortimer, but 
leave you to form your own opinions to- 
morrow.” 

“ And why to-morrow ?” 

“ Because she dines here.” 

“ Dines here? Impossible.” 

“ Impossible as you may think it, she does 
dine here; and, moreover, the earriage is to be 
sent for her.” 

“Then we are sure of her interest.” 

“I was not aware that she had any.” 

“But her aunt must, as a householder, and 
the dinner to-morrow secures it.” 

“Well, upon my honor, Ernest,” said Miss 
Armstrong ; “you are a perfect recreant. Why, 
even papa himself would be more gallant. But 
I warn you not to calculate without your host, 
for Miss Warrington appears to me to be a very 
impractieable old lady.” 

“Oh, never fear; I'll exert myself, and flirt 
with the nieee.” 

“Iam not quite sure that you will find that 
task so easy as you appear to imagine.” 

“Very likely; but in a good eause I am pre- 
pared to go great lengths; and as she is reall 
very pretty, I'll sacrifice myself without a 
murmur.” 

‘Papa will be infinitely indebted to you.” 

“Of course he will,” replied the young man, 
extending his arms in a long yawn, which he 
terminated by drawing his sister close to him, 
and pressing his lips upon her eheeks; “ and to 
tell you the truth, Moggy, I shall not be alto- 
gether sorry to eompensate myself by a little 
fun for this weary work; for, after all, it ¢s 
weary work; and were it not that I expect 
Somerville down in a day or two to back me, 
I should almost feel inclined to give it up in 
disgust; but Somerville is a famous fellow, and 
an old hand nt canvassing.” 

Mary made no reply, but a vivid blush stole 
over her cheek and brow. 

“Well, and now, as it appears that I must 
hear all you have to say about the little cottage- 
maiden,” he pursued after an instant’s silence ; 
“pray favor me with it at once. You found her 
very pretty, very gentle, and very captivating, 
if seems.” 

“We found her what we certainly did not 
venture to anticipate,” replied Mary, rallying 
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from her momentary confusion, “ a finished gen- fear, “ To oblige you I will even promise to fal) } sik 
tlewoman.” ; in love with your protegée ;” she could no long | pot 

“A Bletchley gentlewoman, of course?” er retain her displeasure, but shaking her finger | ii 

“You are too provoking, Ernest, and I shall [at him, said laughingly, “ Always in extremes f git 
leave you to make your own diseoveries.” as usual ; I have an equal horror of Scylla ane), pt 

“Thank you; but just now I have not time |Charybdis, so if you seek to please me, you wil ge 
to venture upon any; so shall eontent myself |steer a middle course. ye 
should the fair Sylvia prove as lovely across a| And with these words she disappeared ; whil gu 
dinner table as she does at a distanee, with cau-|young Armstrong, returning to his seat, soor n 
tioning Somerville, who has a strong dash of|lost all memory of the diseussion over the im m 
sentiment in his composition, not to fall in love | portant list of voters whieh he had been pre it 
with her. He is fond of ‘Love in a eottage, | viously studying. a 
and ‘ Love among the roses,’ and all that sort of} “ Well, well, we must make the best of if” pi 
thing; and should he beeome thralled by her{now,” said Mr. Armstrong, when informed by | pi 
bright eyes, he will reserve all the smiles and {his wife of the invitation which she had given wee 
flatteries which he has promised to diffuse libe-|to Miss Mortimer; ‘but you have exceeded’ mi 
rally among the electors’ wives ‘and daughters, |'your eommission, Charlotte. You know how wi 
for her especial benefit, an arrangement, Missjearefully Ihave eschewed the petty gentry of her 
Moggy, which wotld materially atfect the sue-|the neighborhvod, and now you have saddled’ } wi 
eess of our eanvass.” jme with a woman from Bletchley.” Hic 

“And you expect him ina day or two, did, ‘She is so pretty,” expostulated his good na- | di 
you not say?” Mary ventured to inquire, as she ;tured helpmate. . i: 
turned aside, and aifeeted to be busily engaged| “So much the worse ; these pretty underbred | ihe 
in removing some withered leaves from a plant| young women play the deuce in a family, espe- | a, 
which oecupied a jardiniére near her. cially where there is a grown-up son. Besides, | E, 

“In a day or two,” acquieseed her brother,fa month henee we shall have the house full of | i 
with another formidable yawn; “and I heartily |eompany, and if you are to be consistent, you | F 


wish that he were here now. Do you know,j|will be compelled to introduce this girl to peo- 
Moggy, I had no i1đea that the Armstrongs were |ple who will be as little pleased with her as she | 
so unpopular about Bletchley.” will be ut her ease with them; by which means 
“Tam sure they ought not to be so,” replied |you will sueeeed in annoying all parties.” 
Mary, somewhat indignantly ; “both papa and| ‘“ But the girls like her so much—” 
mamma are a sort of Providenee tothe poor;| ‘“ Of eourse they do; young folks are always 
there is no distress which they do not scek to|delighted with a fresh face, and have no objec- 
alleviate; no sorrow which they not soothe. tion to a foil,” said the squire; “but I detest 
If I were papa, I would not even.seek to stand |the prineiple. Itis at once unfair and unhand- 
for their stupid borough.” some.” 
“Come, come; we must have no treason in} “I’m sure, if [had thought that you would 
the camp,” laughed Ernest; “remember that) be angry—” 
you ladies are our light troops, and that we ex-| “1am noteangry, Charlotte, but I like eve 
pect good service from you all; aye, even thing in its proper place, and this poor girl will 
Miss what did you eall yournew wonder !— be out of place here.” 
even she must be made useful.” “Somehow or other,” said Mrs, Armstrong, 
“What nonsense you talk, Ernest; one; who was not fastidious in her familiar phraseo- 
would imagine that we had pieked up some logy, “Somehow or other, my dear, I think 
poor little peasant, toward whom no ceremony | you'll change your mind when you see her.” 
need be observed.” “ I hope I may,” was the abrupt retort. 
“Ceremony! why surely you do not mean to| And he did so. 
imply that much of that frigid commodity will} On the morrow, when Gertrude entered her 
be required in the future acquaintanceship with /aunt’s little parlor, simply attired in a plain 
which your newfangled faney has provided the close dress of black erape, with a single white | 
fumily!” said young Armstrong with a some-|eamelia half hidden among her luxuriant hair, | 
what contemptuous smile, whieh so irritated|even the obtuse Miss Warrington eould not help 
Mary, that she turned on her heel and left him,|thinking that she had seldom seen anything | 
declaring, as she reached the door, that she|more beautiful than the gentle orphan; who,, 
would no longer eneourage such ill-timed and |with eyes sparkling with anticipated happiness, 





misplaced impertinence, and cheeks slightly flushed, appeared only anx- i 
“ Why, you eannot surely be angry in earnest, |ious to eoneeal from her proteetress the extent | “ 
my pretty Moggy?” he expostulated. of her new-found joy. n 


“ Not angry, but sincerely pained,” she said] “Why, you look like an angel, Gertrude!” | J 
steadily. “Is it because Miss Mortimer is poor, |she exclaimed involuntarily. 
Ernest, that you should thus persist ina tone) “ May I always so look in your eyes,” was 
unsuited to the oceasion? However, I have al-|the meek reply ; but at that moment no thought J 
ready wasted more time with you than I can|of vanity mingled with the heartfelt and inno- 


well spare, and I will now leave you to your/eent delight of the fair girl. Ht was not that | ™ 
more congenial employment.” she had forgotten the past; it was not that she W 
“Not with a frown at all events. Give me at|had ceased to mourn in seeret over her buried | ™ 


least a kiss before you go.” hopes; for alas! the memory of suffering is like!’ 
Mary was not inexorable ; she lingered for an'the poisoned bale, which when opened and ex- 
instant, and as her brother whispered in her|amined, spreads pestilence over all with which it 
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comes into contact; but she was young, and she 
| had been living for months in an ungenial and 
| chiHing atmosphere. 
Grateful, deeply grateful, as she felt to the 
aged relative who had received and cherished 
| her, they had scarcely a thought or an impulse 
in common ; differently cdueated and different- 
ly constituted, they had neither a taste nor a 
‘habit which could assimilate; and the unhappy 
girl was hourly pained by the conviction that 
neither time nor eircumstances could enforce a 
greater congeniality between them. 
Naturally open-hearted and confiding, Ger- 


` trude was compelled to exercise a constant 


restraint over herself: for she had once dis- 
covered that her nature could never elicit any 
sympathy from that of her aunt. Even her ad- 
vantages of education and refinement, instead 
of proving a source of consolation, were, in her 


peeuliar position an aggravation of suffering, 
and a cause of trial. Like all persons who have 


outlived their particular epoch, and who are 
unable to comprehend the progress whieh has 


_ taken place about them, Miss Warrington looked 
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with suspicion and distrust upon all that she 
was unable to bring down to the level of her 
own understanding, and became irritated by 
every appearance of superiority ; while desti- 
tute, save in rare moments of exeitement, of 
both tact and sensibility, she frequently wound- 
ed where she believed herself to be simply 
uttering the: merest common-places ; and with- 
ered the young and sensitive nature of her niece 
by an antiquated display of worldly wisdom, as 
mistaken in its expression as it was repugnant 
in its principle. 

No wonder, then, that Gertrude looked for- 


_ ward with her first feeling of recovered happi- 


ness to any congenial companionship. Had she 
been less nobly endowed by nagure, or less pure 
and lofty in mind, she might have recurred to 
the chilling inference of her aunt, that she was 
about to be looked upon as “the poor orphan 
whom Mrs. Armstrong and her daughters had 
taken under their protection,” but no such sus- 
picion darkened the spirit of the orphan. She 
had been accustomed from her girlhood to meet 
the world upon equa] terms; and she was un- 
conseious that it could ever be otherwise, or 
that her altered fortunes might affect the feel- 
ings of others towards her. Had she, indeed, 
learned this bitter lesson, it might have dimmed 
her eye and paled her cheek, to reflect that she 
was about to brave such an ordeal; but strong 
in her honest single-heatedness, no misgiving 
came to mingle with her delight; and as she 
alighted at the door of the Manor-house, she 
thonght only of the kindly words and smiles 
with which she had been bidden there. 

When she reached the stately drawing-room, 
into whieh she was ushered by a venerable, 
gray-headed servant, she found it tenanted only 
by Mrs. Armstrong; whose greeting, smiling 
and courteous as it was, was still somewhat eon- 
strained. She was trembling, poor woman! 
lest her lord should not like Miss Mortimer so 
well as she herself did, and was consequently 
afraid of making too much progress*in their 
acquaintance. 

But, aithough the conversation languished, 
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Gertrude found ample amusement in admiring 
the fine oak-pannelling of the spacious apart- 
ment, with its delieate carvings and grim old 
family portraits. To her such a room was fifty- 
fold more attractive than any modern saloon, 
tricked out with the myriad costly baubles 
whieh tell no tale of the past; and her bright 
eye wandered hither and thither, from the steel- 
clad cavalier to the wigged and frowning judge; 
and from the prim and powdered dowager to 
the bland and graceful maiden, undisguised 
even by the mass of hair and plenitude of petti- 
coat which half concealed her age; uneonscious 
that her hostess was ill-at-ease, and anxious 
only to find herself once more in the society of 
the two amiable girls who had penetrated like 
sunbeams into her dreary home. 

She was standing, wrapped in admiration of 
a fine full-length, by Reynolds, of the late pro- 
prietor of the estate, upon which the last ruddy 
tints of the setting sun were lingering in a blaze 
of glory, when the door suddenly opened; and, 
as she turned with a throbbing heart to receive, 
as she believed, the greeting of her young 
friends, she found herself confronted by a slight 
and handsome man, whose extreme likeness to 
the portrait by which she had been attracted, 
caused her inadvertently to start; nor was she 
singular in her emotion, for the surprise exhib- 
ited by the intruder as his eye met hers, was 
equally apparent. 

In the next moment, however, he advanced; 
and his bow was at once respeetful and cour- 
teous, as Mrs. Armstrong exclaimed in a tone 
of undisguised relief, “Oh, I am so very glad 
that you are come, Ernest, for the girls are 
sadly late to-day! Miss Mortimer, my dear, Mr. 
Ernest Armstrong, my son.” 

Gertrude ecurtseyed, and resumed her seat 
while the young man, who had promised to sa- 
erifice himself by flirting with the cottage- 
maiden in order to seeure her aunt’s interest for 
his father, was evidently at some loss how to 
commenee his undertaking. He had, indeed, 
previously seen her more than once, but never 
as he saw her then; her graeeful and delicate 
figure revealed in all its symmetry by the soft 
drapery of her transparent dress; her fair brow 
crowned with a diadem of sunny hair; and her 
whole appearance indicating the clegance and 
refinement which are attainable only by the well- 
born and the well-bred. 

There is a deseription of beauty which speaks 
only to the senses; and which, pleasant as it 
may be to look upon, creates no diffidence in 
the spectator; and such was the beauty which 
Ernest Armstrong had prepared himself to meet, 
from the few and imperfect glimpses whieh he 
had occasionally obtained of Miss Mortimer. 
Ife had anticipated, also, the blush and flutter 
of an inexperienced girl suddenly launched into 
a sphere of society unsuited to her habits; and 
he was comparatively amazed to find himself in 
the presenee of a beautiful and high-bred wo 
man, at once modest and self-possessed. 

One glance sufficed to show him all this; 
while every word she uttered only increased 
his admiration. The sunniness of her smile, the 
softened brilliancy of her speaking eyes, the 
varied expression of her lovely and auimated 
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countenance, and the rare and beaming charm 
of intellect which diffused a new beauty over 
what was already beautiful, together with those 
transient shades of melancholy which her early 
trials had rendered a portion of her nature; all 
combined to bewilder his imagination and to 
fascinate his feelings. His mother had, indeed, 
found a diamond in the desert. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Armstrong, encouraged by 
the evident pleasure of her son, resumed her 
usual composure. Where Ernest, with all his 
fastidiousness about women, took little pains 
to conceal his admiration, she could no longer 
donbt that his father would be equally satistied 
that her discrimination for once had not been 
at fanlt. Perhaps she might have been less 
satisfied with her own generalship could she 
have known, that already, although half-an-hour 
had not elapsed since the introduction, her son 
was secretly lamenting the unlucky chance 
which brought Henry Somerville, the most 

opular man in London, to the Manor-honse, 
Pii he had secured the claim of previous 
acquaintanceship with the beautiful young stran- 
ger. And never would Ernest Armstrong him- 


self have so heartily rejoiced to learn that Henry |dulged hope that he would contract an early 


Somerville was already engrossed with a pas- 
sion for his sister Mary, as he would have done 
could it have been whispered into his ear at 
that moment. 

Unconscious of the affect she had produced, 
and wholly absorbed by the happiness of once 
more finding herself in congenial society, the 
heart of Gertrnde beat calmly, and a bland 
smile played about her lip. The sisters, on their 
entranee, welcomed her with a warmth whieh 


even satisfied Eimest; and although the old|bnoyancy that he had quitted it. 


gentleman at first met her with a cold bow, 
and a grave courtesy which was almost chilling, 
his brow soon relaxed; and as he led her to the 
dining-room, his eye rested upon her beaming 
face a moment longer than it need have done. 

“ Have you yet commenced yonr flirtation 
with the pretty villager?” asked Mary mali- 
ciously, as she followed in the wake of her 
mother, who had taken the arm of Mr. Somer- 
ville, leaving her daughters to the escort of 
their brother. 

‘She was answered only by an impatient 
“ Pshaw |” 

“ Remember that her aunt must have some 
interest in the borough,” followed up Eleanor 
gaily; but Ernest made no retort. 

“Do you really not admire her?” asked Mary 
anxiously. 

“Do we admire the angels!” demanded her 
brother in reply; “I ean searecly believe her to 
be human.” 

“ My dear Ernest!” expostulated both the girls 
somewhat nlarmed, “ what can you mean?” 

“ To ‘fool you to the top of your bent,’ what 
else?” said the young man, making a violent 
effort to restrain himself. “ Do you not know 
that both my head and heart are now too fully 
occupied by votes and voters, to have much at- 
tention to spare, even to so pretty a girl as your 
village divinity ?” 

Reassured by this reply, the sisters seated 
themselves at table; Mary, in quict gladness, be- 
side the brilliant Somerville, and Eleanor near 
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her new friend. The meal passed in unusual 
cheerfulness, for Mrs. Armstrong was silent] 
congratulating herself upon the evident satisfac- | 
tion of her husband; while the Squire himself, 
startled out of his ordinary exclusiveness by the 
beauty and elegance of his fair guest, and grati- 
fied by the arrival of his son’s friend to share 
the fatigue of the approaching canvass, was full 
of jest and merriment. 

The spirits of Gertrnde rose under the influ- 
enee of so genial an atmosphere; and the winning 
sweetness of her manner, combined with the 
cultivation of her mind, won upon all around 
her, although by no means in an equal degree; 
for, long before the evening came to a close, | 
Ernest Armstrong was what is commonly called 
“ over head and ears in love” with the beautiful 
orphan. 

Although acenstomed from his boyhood to 
frequent the society of his sister’s friends, among 
whom were many richly endowed alike by na- 
ture and by fortune, Ernest had never, hitherto, 





evinced so decided a preference for any one of Mf ` i 


the fair girls with whom he was brought into 
contact, as to justify his father in the fondly-in- | 


marriage ; nor had even the raillery of the old 
gentleman upon a coldness which he declared to 
imply a degeneracy unpardonable in an Arm 
strong, produced the slightest effect. 

Happy in his family, and devotedly attached 
to his sisters, Ernest enjoyed the -passing hour 
without attaching any importance tọ the smiles 
which were lavished upon him on all sides; re- 
turning to the domestie circle, after every tempo- 
rary absenee, with all the cheerfulness and 


Under these circumstances, however he might 
regret the apparent insensibility of his son, Mr. | 
Armstrong, nevertheless, consoled himself by the J 
belief that the natural ambition of Ernest would 7 
effeetually protect him from all danger of form. 
ing an unequal, or what he would have designate 
ed, an unworthy marriage ; and was fain to be 
satisfied to see year after year go by without 
any change in the young man’s pursuits or wish- 
es. Assuredly the idea was not likely to cross 
his mind that the village of Bletchley was destim 
ed to produce the fair one who was fated to 
teach the hitherto insensible heart of his heir | 
that, like those of other men, it was formed of 
“ penetrable stuff,” and he eonsequently saw no 
danger in the bright eyes and ruby lips whieh 
had, nevertheless, so soon sueceeded in thawing 
the aristocratic ice of his own nature; for, with 


all his home-joviality, Squire Armstrong was 4 


deeply imbued with that anecstorial vanity so 
common among our old English families; and 
looked upon his genealogical tree as the noblest 
possession of his race. 

And yet, whether it were the novel manner 
of Gertrude’s introduction to his domestic circle, 
or that she, in truth, possessed all the personal 
aud moral attributes which were calculated to 
thrall his fancy, it is certain that she almost ` 
instantly effeeted an extraordinary revolution in 
the sentiments of Ernest Armstrong. For the 
first time in his life, he became aware that even 
his affection for his family, and that yearning 
after some as yet unexplained good for which he 
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d panted from his boyhood np, did not suffice , fulness to Him who had raised for her so bright 
‘satisfy all the cravings of his heart, in which len oasis in the desert of her blighted existence, 
wi €2per and softer feelings were nestled, which and looked with renewed cheerfulness upon a 
ting Wd never, hitherto, been awakened from their} future from which she had hitherto shrunk with 
‘yp wt Unconseiously, even to himself, he had]a feeling of desolation and anxiety. 
lm pbably formed a beau idéal of female perfection 
oda wich all his previous experience had failed to 
wi blize, and which was now suddenly placed 

Wore him; for it is certain that every mind CHAPTER XXVIII. 
thi emtes its own fabric of brightness; every imag- i 
rmy lation combines its own vision of beauty; and| TuE time, meanwhile, was passing very differ- 
ih ery taste establishes its own rule of harmony.!ently with Sybil. Like Gertrude, she had been 
in) Je world is full of loveliness, but that loveliness|eradled in luxury, and, like her, she had expe- 
yy eects different persons in a different degree ; a]rieneed a reverse; but there ended the parallel. 
ce ceumstance whence must be deduced the fuct,| The trials of the orphan had been totally inde- 
yal tit seant justice is frequently rendered to the) pendent of her own actions, while the brilliant 
uty Eractions of some very handsome women, while} Miss Delamere had recklessly rushed upon her, 

tose of others excite the greatest enthusiasm in|fate. Born in the midst of affluence, she had 
wl t same individuals. been the child of care and affection, and happi- 
my Thus it chanced that in Gertrude Mortimer | ress appeared to be her birthright. The pas- 
wa We combined all the peculiar excellences|sionate caresses of a weak and indulgent 
ia Mich were essential to the taste of Ernest Arm-| mother, and the ill-judged admiration of a short- 
m Song; who, affectionate rather than impassion-| sighted father, proud of her beauty, and lavish 
wiu € could see no cham in a beauty devoid of fof his praises, had early taught her the secret 
vag ones and repose, and who was a stranger|of her childish importance, while the unealen- 
ray tthat exaggeration of sentiment, and impetuosi-| lating expenditure by which she was surrounded, 
eo tof feeling, which are as brief as they are de-;imbued her with a selfishness that, even in her 
lg) Eustrative. His temperament partook rather| girlhood, became the mainspring of all her 
nA BS genial warmth of the sunshine which|actions. — 

gers were it glows, than of the fiery lava! To desire was, in her case, to possess, and to 

thd ich consumes all oyer which it passes, only to| possess was ere long seareely to enjoy. Uneon- 
gi ‘urate into stone as it flows onward, His|scious, or, still worse, careless of the wants of 
subtes, save such as led him to covet advance- others, poverty was to her an empty sound; and 
T mt and the warld’s plandits, were simple and human suffering the invention of romance, or 
gy mined, and there was a depth in all his feelings the heirloom of a race distinct from that to 
* Nich, although difficult to fathom, rendered| which she appertained, and consequently, be- 
~ 4m equally beyond the power of eommon|yond the pale of her sympathy. er eyes were 
5 ents to ruffle or disturb. never pained by the dismal spectucle of penury, 
oy, [o love, with such a man, was to love earnest-| nor her ears importuned by the wailings of the 
thr i rand well, and the fact that he had attained| unfortunate. Her sky was all sunshine, and she 
., ob four-and-twentieth year without even ad-|never paused to ask herself over whose devoted 
in Titing to himself a preference, far less a passion, head the clouds had lowered which were swept 
Ti a sufficient proof that he was not to be mis-|from her own horizon. If she ever wept, the 
ae | merely by an excited fancy. Accustomed to/ tears were those of a susceptible vanity, so 
vibe ilyze and to reflect, he readily detected the easily wounded as to be seldom beyond the 
qu dse-Seeming of the designing, and the artificial ; reach of the most puny weapon; for she had no 
wel ile he was keenly alive to all that was sincere, other SOrTOWS, and as her whole existence was 
dei A great, and beautiful. Mature in mind, be-| concentrated in self, so she had no grief to give 
vel ase alike self-governed and persevering, he|to the woes of those less richly dowered. _ 
vay Suid appreciate the mental and moral qualities In one respect, however, this self-adulation 
„į Others, at the same time that he possessed in proved her friend; for anxious to shine in that 
ory baself every necessary attribute to grace and| world which was the worshipped idol in her 
till den domestie life. luxurious home, she devoted herself with the 
rA Such was the heart which Gertrude was des-| pertinacious earnestness which formed a strong 
Aged, unconsciously, to win,—poor Gertrude, | feature in her character, to the various studies 
"x0 had been slighted and abandoned for aj which were rather suggested than urged upon 
x " mcious and worldly coquette by one whojher. In every showy accomplishment she soon 
Mould have known and prized her better; but|exccHed; and, overwhelmed by the delighted 
E yal human beings always pursue the fitting path, |encomiums of her exulting parents, she learned 
wits world would become a paradise, and we! to appreciate the increase of attraction which 
@uld be apt to forget that there is a brighter) she thus secured, and turned eagerly to newer 
na bd beyond. and more difficult attainments. 
eon Little dreaming that the happy evening which} These she mastered in their turn, to a degree 
eee had spent in the midst of smiles, and flowers, | which rendered her what she had always panted 
tel music, was to form an era in thie existence | to become—the envy of her own sex, and the 
® cone at least of the party, she consequently admiration of the other; and the petted, over- 
vk leave of her friends at the Hall with a dressed, and jewel-laden plaything of the draw- 
jddened and a grateful heart, over which no ing room; the wilful, capricious, and haughty 
gle shadow reflected to mar its joy, and on her idol of the nursery; and the pains-taking ané 
-neward drive poured out her spirit in thank-| persevering tenant of the sehoolroom, found her- 
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self at eighteen “the observed of all observers.” 
Something was, however, still wanting, and 
for the first time in her life she found that some- 
thing beyond her reach, and discovered that she 
was not all-powerful. Surrounded by the cost- 
ly pa eneee of wealth, the reputed heiress 
of thousands, and the belle of every ball-room ; 
gifted alike by nature and by fortune, Sybil 
Delamere aspired to exalted rank, and deemed 
no station too lofty for her merits. In vain did 
suitors present themselves, to whom even her 
anxious and doting father eould advance no 
plausible objection; their addresses were re- 
pulsed with seorn; and the haughty beauty at 
the age of five-and-twenty found herself still 
Miss Delamere. 

It is true that she had nobles in her train, but 
among these some demurred to her pedigree ; 
others to her undisguised coquetry ; and others 
again, (the weakest of the tribe,) to her, some- 
what ostentatiously displayed acquirements. 
She was a delightful companion in a ball-room, 
a eharming acquaintance In a crowd, but none 
among them wooed her as a wife. They en- 
ehrined their idol with the most delicate flattery, 
but they left her upon her self-ereeted pedestal. 

Nevertheless she untiringly pursued her ob- 
ject. Wealth eould not win her, for she was 
uneonscious of its value, never having felt its 
want; of superior talent she was jealous; for 
in her iuborn selfishness she loved it only as a 
means, not as an end; while to the gentler and 
purer charm of genuine affection she was alto- 
gether insensible—she sufficed to herself. Every 
action, every word was measured, and adopted 
to the one engrossing aim of her life—a mar- 
riage of vanity, and nothing appeared impossi- 
ble to her imperious and ambitious spirit. 

Handsome, witty, and self-possessed ; as she 
disgusted one set of admirers by her insolent as- 
sumption, she saw new lovers ever ready to 
chain themselves to the wheels of her ehariot, 
and at length, among the erowd of her admirers 
she numbered Sir Ilorace Trevor, a baronet of 
ancient family and large estate, who, eaptivated 
by her beauty, and the admiration of which she 
wus everywhere the objeet, laid himself and his 
fortunes at her feet after the brief aequaintanee 
of a month. i 

Assuredly such n marriage was far from reali- 
sing the lo.g-indulged visions of the spoiled 
beauty; but nes he whispered his hopes into her 
ear during the pause of a quadrille, she sudden- 
ly remembered that her youth was ebbing from 
her, and that she had attained the sober age of 
twenty-five. 

What marvel, then, that she answered by a 
snilef 

A few months subsequent to this engagement, 
Sybil lost her father; nor was it until upon his 
death-bed he revealed the fact, that she eee 
sware of the hollowness of her position. She 
had, indced, long been standing upon a sand- 
heap, which was rapidly erumbling away be- 
neath her. 

The principal of a mereantile house whieh 
had for several generations ranked as one of 
the most wealthy in the country, Mr. Delamere 
had sacrifieed to ostentation and self-indulgence 
so large a portion of his capital, that he found 
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it necessary to enter into extensive and hazar fayi 
ous speeulations in order to retrieve his falle | 
fortunes; but, naturally sanguine, reekless, an }. 
indolent, he had by such means only increase |. 
his difficulties, and now, in his last hour } 
when he should have put from him all though 
of the world, and the world’s vanities, 
found himself compelled to humble his pro 
spirit before the wife whom he had ruined) 
and the daughter whom he had deeeived ; an 
to confess that he had for years existed upo 
the eredit so long and so laboriously create, 
by his predecessors, while he was, in fact, a 
most a beggar. 

Ile told his tale, and died. ay 

With what feelings it was heard by his api | 
palled and helpless wife, it were idle to attemp |] jj 
even for an instant, to describe; while upo f. 
Sybil it produeed no more powerful effect tha 


surprise. To her the idea of approaehim | \ pj 
poverty could only convey a mass of vague an if. | 
undefined images; she attached no tangiblif 3, 
meaning to the word. Her father had def zy 
elared, while the large tears fell slow and eol x 
upon his wasted cheeks, that theneeforwa = 
there remained nothing to his family save th I 

strictest necessaries of existence; and Syb y 
with a smile, had bidden him cease to grievii.,, 
for this at least, as they should be rich enoug Ln hi 


with these, 

And if the dying man, even amid his blia 
and doting adoration of his brilliant chile 
marvelled despite himself, for a moment at th 
cheerful self-abnegation of one who had neve. 
hitherto displayed so holy and beautiful forget)) 
fulness of her own interests, the mistake was 
happy one, and served to smooth his downwar 
passage to the tomb; for even he, in such a 
hour, eeased to remember that his prized an 


pampered Sybil numbered among the neeet e 
saries of every-day life equipages, and jewelé k 
and piled earpets, and silken draperies, an l 
all the gaud and glitter of fashionable exis r P 
ence, pa 
But even had Miss Delamere been enabled F, 
form a more correet estimnte of the essential, N 
of life, she would still have regarded with pe 
feet philosophy the ehange which had 8 i 
suddenly come over her fortunes; for she 1 fa 
membered her engagement, and eonsequentl, 4 
felt herself free from all apprehensions for th; al 
future. Sir Horace Trevor was sufħicientl Mt 
wealthy to render such a circumstance unim Ñ 
portant, and she never reflected for an instan ‘ef 
that the ruin of her father could affect her ow f ~ 
prospects. i ul 
_Nor was her trust in her lover i)l-foundec a 
The baronet, of course, learned, with the res! Ma 
of the world, that the apparently giganti, 5 
wealth of Mr. Delamere had been a mer, A 
splendid fallacy ; but he was too thoroughl; E 
subjugated by the faseinations of his affiance J T 
bride to see in such a circumstance any reasol| T 
for liberating himself from his engagement f © 
and thus, althongh when the affairs of thi th 
a 
t 


deeeased merehant were wound up, amid whiel, } 
the personal debts of Sybil herself furnishet 
no inconsiderable item, and that it was aseer 
tained how very limited a sum remained fo 
the maintenanee of the widow and her daughter 






ither the vain and weak mother, or her child, 
sidered it necessary to make the retrench- 
unts which their altered means suggested ; 
_vrely satisfying themselves with sueh as were 
< forced upon them by their mourning state, 
i éd retiring to one of the country residences 
Mr. Delamere, which, by the zeal and self- 
“votion of some of his tried friends, had 
Yen saved from the wreck of his property, 
gd there surrounding themselves with the 
kuries and comforts to which they had been 
fustomed. 

‘Under these cirenmstances it is scarcely neces- 
ey to explain that the capital, which, pru- 
atly administered, might at least have insured 


| 
r hi f 
;.. Didly diminished in amount; but still no at- 
, inpt was made by either to defer the impend- 
J ig ruin, 
, Mrs. Delamere, who had throughout her 
a sole life, been accustomed to depend on others, 
„ fandoned the care of her future career en- 
al {ely to Sybil; who, strong in her prospect of 
i Dn becoming Lady Trevor, scorned to admit 
{2 possibility of any change in their mode of 


h 


Had not their equipages been reduced from 
quipages | 
- tree to one ?—their establishment from half- 







, fitary male attendant f 
wn from the gay world into an almost total 
itude f 
_ To the supine and sorrowing mother, such 
. tZuments were unanswerable, and with a total 
, jorance of business she rapidly satisfied 
_ Irself that it was impossible to accomplish 
7 bre ; and as she glaneed from her crape and 
~ \mbazine to the glowing countenanee of Tre- 
r, and the evident composure of Sybil, who 
` jd voluntarily assumed all the responsibility 
‘ ni position, she ceased to trouble herself 


ee 


ion the subject, 


th it. passed away also an important portion 
the meaus upon which they had now to de- 
nd for their subsistence; but this eonsidera- 


K 





Y 


pn appeared in no degree to influence the, 
d As! 


loceedings or feelings of Miss Delamere. 
¢ period arrived at which the widow could 


tlozen lounging and powdered footmen, to a | 
Had they not with- | 
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pation, and to become anew an object of adula- 
tion and envy, elosed her ears alike against the 
warnings of friends and the sneers of enemics. 
and plunged recklessly into the torrent of 
fashion, which received her upon its surfaee, 
as it is ever willing to do every brilliant bubble, 
so long as it is able to support itself by its own 
buoyancy, eontent to take its revenge upon its 
hollow mockery when it bursts. 

Sir Horace Trevor was assiduous in his hom 
age; somewhat weak, and undisguisedly vain, 
the lounger of fashion, who was about to sacri- 
fice what the roués of society call their freedom 
to the charins and fascinations of Miss Delamere, 


| was too proud of the admiration elicited by his 
„w tthe survivors a modest existence, beeame 


affianced] wife to find any time, or to feel any 
inclination to censure the wanton improvidence 
which was neeessiated by its indulgence. Per- 
haps he might have desired to see the accom- 
plishments and attractions of the beautiful co- 
quette more immediately exerted for his own 
gratifications; but be this as it might, it is at 
least certain that none eould have discovered 
such a feeling in his manner; and that, although 
the name of the brilliant Miss Delamere was oc- 
casionally coupled at the clubs, or on the mall, 
with those of more than one of his most familiar 
friends, (and that not always with the degree 
of respeet and caution duc to a betrothed wife,) 
he was still to be seen at her side, alike in pub- 
lic, and in the luxurious semi-solitude of her 
home, as attentive, as devoted, and as absorbed 
as ever. 

The season was nearly at an end. London 
began to yawn from its suburbs to its very cen- 
tre. That minute portion of its denizens who 
insolently call themselves “the world,’ were 
hurrying either to their estates in the country, 
or to display their wearied glories in foreign 
courts; the matches which had been arranged 
during the turmoil of the last three months, were 
publicly heralded in the “ Post,” for the edifica- 


hus the year of mourning passed by; and | tion of the vulgar, and were already engrossing 


the inventive faculties of inilliners, and employ- 
ing the technical talents of the law. It had 
been, as wus generally allowed by the privileged, 
an ‘unusually good spring;” tradesmen were 
calculating their gains, and mothers smiling over 
their triumphs. There had been no important 


| {ee more appear with propriety in the world, | deaths “to plunge half a dozen noble fumilies 


le took active measures to dispose of the 


jetty villa, which was their last home of 
rly days, and having succeeded in seeuring 





| 


into mourning,” and people had nothing left to 
do but to rush abroad and become voluntary 
exiles for the remainder of the year, or to stay 


s eligible purchaser, completed the sale under | at home and “ dullify.” 


r mother’s sanction ; and forthwith busied 
rself in appropriating the proceeds to the 
rangemcnt of a hired house in an unexcep- 
onable part of town, whence her marriage 
* ight take place without derogation, either to 
* rown consequence, or to that of her bride- 
oom. 

* Wearied of the monotony of the country, 
a È glad of any change whieh promised amuse- 
" ent, Mrs. Delamere looked on in silenee ; and 
i hen she onee more found herself in the midst 
" accustomed scenes and familiar faces, she 
* lt no inclination to question the prudence by 
el hich her individual comfort was thus en- 
i Bo while Sybil herself, delighted to be 


n) 
‘ 


hee more restored to congenial habits of dissi- 


~ 


iv 


f 


i 


| 
| 
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Sybil, like the rest, was somewhat worn and 
somewhat withered by the ceaseless race of dis- 
sipation; but this was not all. Among the 
“fashionable departures for the eontinent” figured 
the name of Sir Horace Trevor—Trevor, the ob- 
sequious suitor, and the affianced bridegroom— 
Trevor, the bewailed of the clubs, and the 
mourned of the dandies—Trevor, the quasi-ben- 
edict! What could this mean ? 

Suffice it that he was gone, and that there 
was joy and gratulation at the hearth of his 
venerable father. It was evident that, be the 
cause what it might,—and the eeeret had been, 
for a wonder, marvellously kept—his marriage 
was at an end. i 

In another month, Mre. Delamere and her 
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daughter left town, and in three more they were 
domesticated at The Grange. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


. 


Tue little French elock in the morning-room 


of Miss Delamere had chimed twelve, and was|must not—she dared not—tell him the truth 


still ringing out the simple and pretty air of 
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disguise her actual situation was impracticable 
and even fertile as she had proved herself hithe 
to in expedients, she was compelled to admit th 
fact. Nothing was left, therefore, save to avor 
her utter want of fortune to Mr. Mortimer, am 
to trust to fate and her own fascinations to a 
complish a new triumph. 

Upon one point alone she was decided—s 


she knew too well that bis rigid sense of righ 


Charmante Gabrielle, in that clear and almost | would revolt against the persevering falsehoo'y 


unearthly harmony whieh seems as if ereated 
by the movements of a fairy dancing over a 
peal of silver bells; but its musie had evidently 


Attired with a eare and coquetry which be- 
trayed her determination to enhance to the ut- 
most the value of her personal attractions, there 
was, nevertheless, a eloud upon the brow of 


ter of her dress. And well might it linger there, 
for she felt that the next few hours must decide 
her fate. 

As yet Mortimer had not disappointed even 
the slightest of her anticipations. She had play- 
ed her game skilfully and boldly, and the stake 
was almost won. But there was still a diffieul- 
ty to overcome; and even she, self-sufficing as 
she was, shrank before it. She had yet to tell 
him that she was a beggar! True, she had 
smiled when her mother alluded to this necessi- 
ty, and declared the matter unimportant; but 
when she compelled herself to look elosely, and 
to remember the circumstances under which 
they had originally met, and the false seeming 
by which she had maintained her brilliant posi- 
tion, her heart almost failed. Jiad she not al- 
ready found it necessary to urge forward her 
marriage hy an expedient which even she her- 
self blushed to reeall, although she would not 
have hesitated to repeat it had there existed 
need for such a measure? And had she not 
ventured upon this expedient from a knowledge 
of the susceptibility of her suitor in all that re- 
garded his honor? Tere at least she had pos- 
sessed a strong eonviction to work upon; but in 
her present extremity she was less assured. Of the 
fervent and almost blind affection of Mortimer 
she eould not entertain a doubt; but she was 
nevertheless aware that he had wooed and won 
her under the impression that she was as wealthy 
as himself; and she could not foresee the effect 
likely to be produced upon his mind by the dis- 
covery of so vital an error. 

For the first time in her life she felt that she 
had overacted her part, and voluntarily plunged 
into a sea of difficulties. lt was, however, too 
late for repentance, for she could no longer con- 
ceal the real eireumstances of her position.— 
Mortimer had already spoken of the necessity 
of summoning a professional friend for the pur- 
pose of prepuring the marriage-settlements; and 
she was well aware that a lawyer was not to be 
blinded like a lover. Morcover, her pecuniary 
resources were almost exhausted; she had no 
longer an instant to lose: all the splendor and 
indulgence by which she had surrounded her- 
self were about to vanish like a dreain; and she 
bitterly felt that youth and hope would alike 


| 
pass away with them. All further attempt to} Sybil shook her head, and remained silent. Reus 


his sympathies in her behalf; he must not b 
no charm for the ear of its brillant mistress. |suffered to suspect that he had been duped. 


(herself the brightest object in that sunny s 
mer-room, awaiting the advent of her suitor 
Sybil which accorded ill with the festa] charae-|and well had she ealeulated her influence ove} 


‘Tears had served her well upon a former occai 


great alarm that Mortimer inquired into th 
‘eause of so violent an emotion, 


































and dishonesty of her past eonduct ; some fab 
must be invented to amuse him, and to interes 


Such were the refleetions of the female M 
ehiavel, who sat surrounded with luxury, an 


his mind. “ Every thing by turns, and nothin 
long,” the very “Cynthia of the minute,” sh 
was aware that her strong hold on Mortime 
was her infinite variety, which amused hi 
imagination while it bewildered his judgmen 


sion, but then it was the fond and sensitiv: 
woman shrinking from the first faint breath 6 
blame, and tears were the natural and fittir 
eoneomitant of such a grief. Now, it was he 
pride, not her delicacy, whieh was in arm 
She must show him that she would rather resig 
even his love than her own self-respect. Il 
must find her with adry eye and an apparenth 
settled purpose, however that purpose 
actually destined to be shaken by his expostt 
lations. But, confident as she was in he 
powers of dissumulation, she was yet terrified 
Jest, by so wtter a change in her worldly eit 
eumstances, those expostulations should be wi 
held; and now, in her solitude, there was m 
acting in the terrible emotion which bathe 
her brow with chilling damps, and made he 
pulses throb. 

A rapid step in the hall, and the hurrie 
opening of the door of her apartment, ere lon 
startled her into the renewed energy of purpose 
and as Mortimer approached her with joy beam 
ing in his eyes, she extended her hand, an 
struggled to smile a weleome, 

The quick glanee of affection was not, hoy 
ever, to be cheated by the compglled wreathiay 
of that pale and trembling lip; and it was wi 


“ Alas, Frederic,” replied Miss Delamere, 8 
she averted her face, and breathed a sigh whie 
appeared to heave a weight of woe from he 
oppressed bosom; “No wonder that I ar 
wretehed, when I am called upon to commun} 
eate to you that which will, in all probability 
separate us for ever.” 

“ What can you mean, Sybil!” was the anxiou 
retort of the bewildered Mortimer; “ surel 
your anonymous persecutor has not dared agal 
to invade your peace? Speak, I entreat of you 
and leave me now at least, free to unmask th 
cowardly assassin, who is amusing his foul lei 
ure by undermining our happiness.” 


fim 


v 
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tt k If the law can reach him,”—pursucd Morti-]| that of your mother, and am I not rich enough 
iy er indignantly. to maintain you in comfort and opulence to 
il Fate, not malice, is our present enemy,”|which you have been accustomed? Fie upon 
‘iy id Miss Delamere with a second sigh. “ There|you, Sybil; you have never yet understood me. 
MN jno foe to combat, no adversary to overcome. | Now, indeed, we shall be everything to each 
uh pelieved that all my trials were at last over ;|other, you will be all my own; all your happi- 

{at all my visions were about to be realized ;/ness will be in my keeping and believe me, I 
dele OMe cue myself. Strong in your affection,| will prove worthy of the trust. Our mutual 

nad forgotten that chance and change are the|affection will never be endangered by a diver- 
ify gverning principles of this life, and I have been [sity of interests; but doubly united by affection 
i yddenly awakened from my delusion. While|and by marriage, we shall bave but one heart 
mi Iwas dreaming in fancied security of a future|and one soul. Oh, my beloved Sybil!” he added 
w q peace and love, insured by your affection, passionately ; “this calamity alone was needed 


a qstiny was at work to falsify all my provisions. |to show you all the extent of my attachment; ‘ 


pi yrhaps I was not worthy of so much happi-|and far from deprecating its occurrence, I wel- 
uj! uss; In any ease the illusion is dispelled, like; come it as the blessed means of proving to you 
uj, tiny by which it was preceded. I appear, andj the sincerity of an affection which ean end only 
uya ive long appeared, to live in a world of shadows. | with my life. Heneeforward I shall remember 
"i „10 sooner seek to grasp them than they elude|that I won you when you were wealthy and in- 
w 3y touch, You know not,—may you never dependent, and when I could offer you no equiv- 
mi ow !—the trials which I have passed, gaily as| alent for the position which you occupicd save 
ite seem to defy fate; but for this blow Ia devoted heart. There will be no drawback 





i) «nfess that I was totally unprepared !” to my happiness in the suspicion that you loved 
el “Sybil, you torture me!” me for the paltry possessions which I inherited 
jy \“ For your sake and for my own, I will at/from my ancestors; while I shall feel with 
» ce speak plainly,” said Miss Delamere, while | honest pride that I am the source of all your 
aw dr fingers wandered, as if unconsciously, among future enjoyments; and you cannot guess the 
v pry emis hair of her listener, and parted the luxury of such a conviction, while you, on your 












li Javy curls from his hot and throbbing forehead. side, will now be equally assured that I loved 
‘Jur contemplated union is at an end. We you only for yourself, undazzled by the fictitious 
uy, we must be, still dear to each other, Fred-|splendor in which you have hitherto moved, as 


ie; but we can be no more than friends. The in an atmosphere peculiarly your own. Say 
party of my father was placed in the hands dearest, is it not well worth while to lose soms 
_ itrustees, one of whom has absconded, carry- thing of the world’s wealth to secure so proud a 
iz with him all the funds upon which my | feeling ?” 
ther and myself were dependent for our sup-| “But I am literally a beggar, Frederic ; these 
rt. The other was amere cypher, from whom empty gands by which I am now surrounded, 
thing can be recovered, nothing hoped. Like constitute my whole fortune, and my mother’s.” 
rselves, he entrusted all to his colleague; and) “And we could have dispensed even with 
e ourselyes, he is also a very heavy loser; these, dear Sybil,” replied Mortimer, as he strain- 
t he has other resources—we have none. ed her to his heart; ‘Such love as ours is inde- 
sterly in his power, through the confidence of pendent of the vanities of society. Now, indeed, 

misguided father, and the faith reposed in|I feel that I have a worthy stake in the world; 
m by his co-trustee, his evasion is our utter| that I am no longer a mere unit in the countless 
in; and all this—the blight of two lives, and crowd of my fellow-men, but a responsible and 
e wreck of one fabric of happiness such as the important member of society, with others de- 
rid has seldom ever dreamed of, has been pendent upon me for support and happiness.— 
nveyed to me on a single page—in a few You shall see how this conviction will operate 
mal lines of condolence and information. Of, upon my hitherto listless character; you shall 
yself I dare not speak. It is only in my own learn how deeply I feel the holiness of my earth- 
art that I am conscious of the amount of suf- ly mission; and you shall do me justice.” 

ing which [ am called upon singly to endure.”; Was the renewed shudder which passed 
And as she ceased speaking, the head of Sybil through the veins of Miss Delamere onc of com- 
nk upon the shoulder of her lover, and he felt punction, as she listened to this impassioned re- 
le shudder which passed over her whole frame.: ply? Who shall say! She had prepared her- 
|“ And is this all?” asked Mortimer, as he self to exert all her powers of fascination, all 
asped her to his heart. “Is this the mighty her arts of ecoquetry; but the fervent honesty 
d insurmountable obstacle which is to sever of purpose by which she had been met nega- 
# Surely Sybil, you wrong me by such a tived all her plans. The victim was self-bound 
ubt, and you have never understood the to the horns of the altar. 
iture of my love. Did you for a moment sus-| “Frederic,” she at length murmured fondly ; 
sct that I valued you for your power of adding '“T scarcely know how to thank you. You, in- 
' my wealth, or for anything save your own deed, then love me for myself. You are above 
sar self? How little do you yet understand a the vicissitudes of fortune; and it is at last my 
assion like mine! Learn to know me better; happy fate to be really valued for my own sake. 
ad to feel that I rather rejoice at this sudden;Oh, did you know, conld you guess, how tho- 
-verse of fortune which makes you more entirely roughly you have, by this noble sclf-abnegation, 
yown. Are you mourning over your loss of/ redeemed all human nature in my eyes, I thiuk 
uence? Ilave I not enough for both of us? that you would not regret the sacrifice which 
That have y8u lost? Will not our home be|you are making, great as itis You know not 
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what I have suffered since the -arrival of that 
fatal letter. My refleetions were horrible! 
Warned by the past, I did not dare to hope that 
even your affection—and believe me, when I 
declare that I nevertheless did-justice to its sin- 
cerity—I did not dare to hope that it would 
withstand such an ordeal. You had sought me 
when I was surrounded by all the comforts, and 
by many of the luxuries of life; and I have been 
taught bitterly to feel how much a mere com- 
mon character is influenced by sueh aecessories. 
Existing in a paradise of hope, cradled in the 
most delightful visions, living only in the pro- 
spect of a future franght with love and happi- 
ness, the terrible intelligence of ruin seemed at 
once to sever me from every thing which I had 
learned to prize, and doom me to life-long 
wretchedness. O, I have indeed felt within the 
last few hours how short a step it may be from 
joy to despair; and how, while we possess the 
one, we should prepare ourselves against the 
tortures of the other.” 

“ My poor Sybil!” 

“Yes, pity me, Frederic. pity me; for I have 
lived a year of torture since yesterday. But I 
will dwell upon this miserable subject no longer. 
You love me; and I have now nothing to re- 
gret, nothing to apprehend. You are my world; 
and although I shall give myself to you far 
otherwise than I hoped, I have no fear that 
your affection will be diminished by my mis- 
fortunes. Nay, I could almost forget the humi- 
liation of my own pride to thank destiny for a 
blow which has elevated me in my own eyes, 
since it has failed to lessen me in yours.” 

“ It is not in the power of fate to do so,” replied 
Mortimer earnestly; ‘I have enough for both 
of us, and therefore let not the hateful considera- 
tion of money oceupy your thonghts for an in- 
stant. It can be no obstacle to our happiness. 
I can restore to you the opulence whieh you 
have lost, and maintain you in the station to 
whieh you have beeen accustomed. You shall 
have nothing to regret. In your mother I shall 
find a new parent, and in yourself possess all 
that I can covet in this life. Do not, therefore, 
wrong my affection by grieving over an inevit- 
able misfortune, but rather tell me when you 
will give me a legal right to repair it.” 

A thick and stifling sob rose to the throat of 
Miss Delamere. Even she, callous and selfish 
as she wns, was nevertheless overcome for an 
instant, and felt abashed before the dupe whom 
she had made. But the pang of compunction 
passed as rnpidly as it had risen; the game was 
now indeed, in her hands, and the recompense 
of all her efforts within her very grasp. Her 
tears fell warm and fast upon the hands which 
elasped her own; but as their impulse remained 
unsuspected, this womanly gushing out of sensi- 
bility only endeared her the more to the infatu- 
ated Mortimer. 

“All shall be as you will,” she whispered, as 
she passed her hand aseross her eyes, and then 
swept back the clustering curls which had half 
velled her countenanee; “ All—for henceforth 
I can have no will, no hope but yours.” 

«And you will promise to weep no more, my 


best beloved?” 
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Sybil shook her head with a faint smile. 

“Let this be your first act of wilful obed 
ence,” said Mortimer fondly ; “for it is imp 
sible to talk of the future while I sce you stee 
ed in tears. And now let us be more just to ou 
selves than we have hitherto been, since the wor] 
seems inclined to treat us roughly, and leave 1 
to be the architeets of our own happiness. 
give you a fortnight, Sybil, a whole fortnight, 
prepare for the awful event which we hay 
deferred too long already. Nay, no disclaimer 
I feel inelined to be arbitrary, and I will n 
concede another day, not another hour. Y 
see therefore, that you have no regrets.” 

“But I have much to arrange; much tor 
trench.” 

“ We will do all in good time; but for tł 
present, we must have no retrenchment, r 
alteration. Your mother will need to be su 
rounded by familiar objects, and to indulge he 
usual habits, during your absence. In losin 
you she will already have lost too much. Leay 
The Grange, therefore, withont one chang 
which may imply that you abandon it for eve 
Would that we could also leave Mrs. Delamei 
in happy ignorance of what has occurred, bi 
that is I fear, impossible !” 

“As yet,” faltered Sybil, “she knows ni 
thing; for I confess that I did not dare to a 

uaint her with the truth, while there existed 


probability that I should yet have more a 
darker news to tell; nor indeed, even had Ja" 
| wished to do so, could I have commanded sufi Ji! 
cient self-possession to render such a tale inte fai 
ligible.” hit 
And herein, at least, Sybil was partially sir} su 

cere, for Mrs. Delamere was ignorant of the ne 

expedient contemplated by her daughter, an 

|could not cousequently have comprehended th 

eondolenee of Mortimer had he deemed it fi 

ting to offer them; but as such was far fromh 
intention, Sybil gladly saw herself freed from] j) 
this last peril, and acquiesced in the suggestio Wf 
that no suspicion of her heavy trial should b ww 
engendered in the mind of the unhappy lady; Jy 
promising, with one of her most eloquent an tei 
winning smiles, that all her discourse with he f ai 
mother should turn upon her approaching ma ny 
riage, and the bridal arrangements necessary ty} sj 
its speedy completion; while so gentle did sh J», 
show herself, and so impassioned in her expresi i; 
sions of gratitude and affection, that the delude Af x 
Mortimer at length parted from The Grange 9», 
convinced that hitherto his had been a barre M r 
and a vain existence, and that now only he wé in 
about indeed to live. ke 
Ilow thoroughly do human beings allow then f x 
selves to be cheated by false-seeming! As th 9 
floating corse, borne onward by the current, af w 
though it still wears the semblance of mortality |), 
and possesses a fictitious motion due to the ac J », 
tion of the waves upon which it rides, is not th J |, 
less a corse, sustained upon the surface by it f h 
own innate corruption, and incapable of volur f i, 
tary movement; so is the vice which drape ] i, 
itself in graceful sophistries equally foul, a 4 \ 
though it craftily retains the likeness of socig) } ) 
convention. The figure is perhaps a strong ont J 4. 
but not the less appropriate ; for the decay haf i 
+ R 
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wt, veen gradual and certain in both cases, and the | 
nth nockery, both physical and moral, alike hollow 
“ta nd false. 

“ll Alas, for Sybil Delamere! 
md prayer, how she had fallen from her high | 
minence! By how many slow and almost itn- 





The child of love | 


perceptible steps had she been advancing on 
ver downward path! How little do women, 
hile venturing upon their first act of levity, 
inticipate the remorse and wretchedness to 
which they are about to subject their after-life, 
ind in what a tissue of duplicity and untruth | 
hey are about to involve their future actions; 

| 

| 





triving in vain, moreover, to believe that a 

xifling dereliction from duty and high principle 

annot condemn them even while they are com- 

relled to feel that it indeed does so, in the very 

nystery by which it is necessary to shroud it; 

md above all, in the consciousness that they 

aave become less pure in their own eyes! 

} And then—after that first step—what an un- 

wiling of the silver cord of purity and peace is | 
d bggential to guide them through the labyrinth of 

ti iheir faults and follies, until at length, the 

bright and precious help exhausted, they have 

toil alone and unaided even to the close of 

heir dark, and false, and unloved career! 

| Far, very far, had Sybil progressed in this | 
pad pilgrimage. Cunning as the serpent, she 
was also as beautiful; but if, like the reptile, 

nit she had been compelled to cast the glittering 

skin which veiled her moral deformity, how 

would those who loved her now have shrunk | 
from her fatal fascination | 

_ But the glory of loveliness still beamed about 

aer, and Mortimer was destined to be its victim. 





end 
nel id CHAPTER XXX. 
wl | In the society of the family at the Manor- 
house, Gertrude had found a resource and a 
comparative happiness, for which she was deep- 
yy ly grateful. Contrary to her anticipations also, 
Miss Warrington, while declining the somewhat | 
languid overtures of Mrs. Armstrong on her | 
own account, and remaining firm in her deter- | 
mination not to cross any threshold in the charac- 
iter of a guest, offered no opposition to a friend- 
ship which she could not conceal from herself 
i might ultimately become of essential service to | 
her almost friendless niece; and thus, as the | 
) [virtues and accomplishments of the orphan de- | 
Iveloped themselves to her new acquaintance, 
the intercourse between the families became 
w ‘more intimate; the passion of the young heir 
‘continuing unguessed at alike by its object, and 
‘thase around them. R 

To Gertrude herself, the future presented no | 
w vision of affection. She believed her heart to, 
ul have been exhausted in the past; andeven when | 
her thoughts rested on Mary Armstrong, and he 
is who soon afterwards became her declared suitor, 
‘she wove no web of fancy for herself, in which | 
she too was to be loved and won. | 

The ceaseless attentions of Ernest Armstrong, 
the more welcome perhaps that they were un- 
‘obtrusive, and only to be estimated by their | 
| perseverance, solaced her pride and soothed her , 
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feelings; but .she attached to them no import- 
ance whatever, considering them as the mere 
kindly demonstrations of nn amiable nature, in- 
tended to beguile her into a temporary forget- 
fulness of her desolate position. And in this 
spirit alone did she receive and respond to his 
anxious and earnest devotion; grateful that she 
was no longer able to say in her solitude, ns she 
had once said, that she had ceased to be an ob- 
ject of interest to any, and wns destined to 
tread the puth of life without one kiudly hand 
to thrust aside the briars with which it was 
overgrown. 

But beyond this point the thoughts or feel- 
ings of Gertrude never wandered ; the image of 
her cousin was still enshrined in her heart of 
hearts. To her he was faultless asin those early 
years when, with her head pillowed upon the 
knees of her loving aunt, she listened to a thow- 
sand oft-told, but never unwelcome, legends of 
his infuney and boyhood; and there were yet 
moments when a weight of bitter regret settled 
upon her spirit, beneath which she felt shrunk 
and prostrate. It is true that she strove against 
a weakness which revolted herown reason; but 
these dark periods of memory affected alike her 
health and her temperament, and brought many 
a cloud across the horizon of her existence. 
Sometimes, in order to emancipate herself frora 
a moral thrall at once painful and unavailing, 
she endeavored to recall all the sufferings to 
which the vacillation of Mortimer had exposed 
her; all the circumstances of which she had 
been made the victim, all the incidents wherein 
her pride had been wounded, or her hopes slight- 
ed. But the heart has a logic of its own, and 
the enlprit was arraigned at the bar of her par- 
tial judgment only to be acquitted. 

Yet still she struggled against a weakness 
which would ere long, should Mortimer indeed 
become the husband of Miss Delamere, dengen- 
erate into sin. But would he do so? was the 
ever-recurring interrogatory which, as_ this 
thought arose, she addressed to her eager and 
swelling heart. Had not her dying aunt linked 
the hand of Frederic with her own ?—Had she 
not expired in the belief that her last prayer 
was to be accomplished? Did she not knew 
how devotedly he had once loved the gentle 
mother whose every thought was for him? And 
could it be that a stranger, the love of a stran- 

er 
a At that phase of the silent argument, how- 
ever, Gertrude paused to weep. She remember- 
ed the fascinations of that stranger, and the 
enthusiastic character of her cousin. No, no, 
there was no hope. Sybil was the star of 
Frederic: the “bright, particular star,” fated 
to rule his destiny. She had come, none new 
whence or why, to accomplish her mysterious 
mission ; she had come, and conquered, aud her 
own duty was simply to submit. 

Such was the state of Gertrude’s mind, when, 
as she was one morning busily engaged in giv- 
ing the last touchessto a masterly sketch which 
she had made of Bletchley church for Eleanor 





| Armstrong, while Miss Warrington was occu- 


pied with the daily pn the solitary luxury 
m which she indulged, she was startled by 
an exclamation from the old lady, which was 
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immediately followed by her reading aloud the | an impending evil, and however we may have a 
paragraph oe which it had been called forth. argued ourselves beforehand into befitting re Fi 
“Listen, Gertrude,” she said, in that accent! signation, its advent usually finds us as power ” 
of quiet complaeeney in which elderly persons | less and as prostrate as though it had been utter. k é 
are wont to indulge while promulgating any | ly unforeseen. 2 
species of news; ‘On Tuesday morning, at the Poor girl! the strongest link in her existence ha 
arish church of Westrum, by the Rev. James | had been rudely and abruptly rent asunder. It we 
oA Frederie Mortimer, Esq., of Westrum | was Frederie who was the one bond between p 
House, to Sybil, only daughter of the late her and the past, and now she must remembe E. 
William Delamere, Esq? So your cousin is; him, and love him only as the husband of Sybil; P 
married, you see, and married without having of that Sybil who had come between her and) ®” 
the civility to apprise you of it beforehand.” __| happiness, and rendered her an outeast from the | pe 
But Gertrude madè no reply. The peneil’ home of her youth. To her, Frederic could be] ©." 
dropped from her hand, and it was only by a| nothing now, nothing save asad memory. All) pon: 
fearful effort that she preserved herself from | his thoughts, all his cares, all his tenderness | pi 
fainting. All was then indeed over. TThe| must, henceforth, be devoted to the woman | puut 
prayers of her dying aunt, the hopes of long | whom he had taken to his heart. She only hadj. p 
years, her silent but deep afřeetion—all shad | now the right to watch over him in siekness, to | bis 
alike failed. As she saw herself definitively and | weep with him in sorrow, and to soothe him ia) jiad 
forever separated from her cousin, the love | disappointment. And how would she fulfil her f pot! 
which she had done so much to overeome welled | holy mission? pa 
up afresh, and she felt as though she had just| “Oh, well, well!” murmured Gertrude to her f + 
listened to her death-warrant. : self, as the question rose in her pure heart, “she f sW 
It was in vain that she sought to disguise her | must do so, for Frederic loves ber!” meh, 
emotion. Pale, panting, and bewildered, she| And, then, her own hot tears rained down to bid 
gazed hopelessly around her, but every object | feel that another had usurped the blessed duties f W} 
appeared to swim before her eyes; she tried to | which she would have performed so zealously, |} ier 
think, but a mist was over her spirit, and she | She thought not of sharing the brilliant fortune f $0 
could not combine the images which were float- | of her cousin, of indulging in the luxuries whieh if ‘H: 
ing aeross her brain. it would command, or of claiming her share in f Wi 
Her aunt again addressed her, in all proba- | the sunny hour of his existenee ; she dwelt E ES; 
bility upon the same subject, but although she | upon home, upon the chances and changes whie it 
heard the voiee she could not connect any mean- | might come even to him, and on those moments if d1 
ing with the sound, and, at length, conscious; when the tenderness of a wife transcends all = bi 
that she could not much longer support the eon- | other consolations. Mi 
straint under which she was then suffering, she| Vainly, however, did she dwell upon these p It 
murmured a few disjointed and almost inaudible | thoughts: the convietion soon followed, that ‘) ‘ks 
words, and tottered from the apartment. for her no such hallowed duty was destined, (f ñit 
When the dinner was announeed, Gertrude | but that Frederic was lost to her forever; nor -f nii 
was still in her room, where she was found by | could she now, without guilt, even encourage a [f p 
the servant who went to summon her, stretehed | wish that it were otherwise. Had she been i 
lifeless upon the bed. told a week, only a week beforehand, that his 
Painful, very painful, were the solitary hours | marriage was irrevocably deeided, she believed f im 
whieh she spent in that narrow and cheerless that she couldhave sehooled both her heart and | {kh 
chamber; only the less wretched, however, that | her reason into submission. Had he written her 
they were solitary. There she had leisure to/ a few lines of kindness and affeetion,she believed 
contemplate all the cireumstanees of her posi-| that she eould have reconciled herselfto what he’ 
tion, to weep over the memories of the past, and would then have once more assured her was to 
to shudder at the dreariness of the future. How him an earnest of happiness: but to learn that 
had she deceived herself, in believing that she all was over through the cold medium of a pub- l 
had almost succeeded in overcoming her affee- lie print, to feel that she had been forgotten f w 
tion. Ilow bitterly was she taught to feel that while her whole heart was full of his image; |) M 
there is a depth in the human heart which, once this it was, as she fancied, which made the blow 1) & 
stirred, is long, very long, ere its waters again so heavy to be borne; and so she tried to cheat |) i) 
subside! herself into the belief that she loved him less, le 
Encouraged for years by her fond but ineau- even while she felt that she could not deeeive f w 
tious aunt to believe that she was the destined herself. i 
wife of hier cousin, she had eherished the illusion No, struggle as she might with her own weak- I| "ù 
until even reason had failed to convince her ness, she could not be so deeeived. She, indeed, i 
that it was dispersed, and it had required no prayed for his happiness, but still not for his If ù 
less than its present final conformation to enable happiness with another. The desire of possess- t 


her to comprehend the truth. Vainly had she 
imagined that she was prepared to hear of his 
marriage, aad to reeoncile herself to think of 
him, heneeforward, only as the husband of an- 
other. 

Gertrude was merely tasting the bitter experi- 
ence of a faet which all of us have, at some time 
in our lives, been fated to acknowledge? that, 
however we may deem ourselves prepared for 


ing the affections of the being whom we love is 
one of the strongest feelings implanted in the 
bosom of humanity. 

Sven with the most pure and perfect attach- 
ment, there mingles more selfishness than we 
are willing to acknowledge: we love its ob- 
jects not only for their sakes but for our own ; 
the most heroie devotion fails to divest us of 
this egotism; in serving, soothing, and saving 
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| those we love, we are also proteeting our own 


interests, which, by an exclusive affeetion, we 
have bound up so intimately with theirs, that 
we ean no longer separate them: cleave the 


trunk, and the branches wither. 


ne e ae a m m ‘S 


To this it may be answered, that there have 
been instances in which a total self-abnegation 
has been exhibited, and where. in order to se- 
cure the happiness of one party, the other has 
resigned all elaim to an affection which had 
ance been the day-spring of existence. But 
who has read the heart which so foreswore it- 
self? Who has witnessed the struggle of a 
declining passion, paling under the conviction 
that this sacrifice was,—mutely, perhaps, and 
reluctantly, but still that this sacrifice was — 
covertly desired of them? Who has seen the 
blood-drops start from the brow, and the damps 
af death bed upon the clammy palms grasped to- 
gether in despair? Who has watched the slow 
breaking of the wounded heart which resigned 


, its treasure, not in obedience to its own impul- 
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ses, but beneath the infiuence of a bitter pride, 
whicb, when it had given aLL, would not suffer 
that all to be tolerated where it should have | 
been prized? And who, we ask finally, has 
followed that blighted and withered victim to 
its closing hour, without feeling convineed that 
“the silver cord was loosened, and the golden 
bow! .was broken,” which had knit and filled | 
the two natures thus unnaturally severed, be- 
fore the act of self-abnegation was accomplish- 
ed. The wonnded heart flies to the thicket to 
die: the outraged and disappointed spirit plucks 
out its own spear. 

Let the world read matters as it will—and 
“he who runs may read”—there is yet a volume | 
which it cannot unclose in its reckless haste 
and egotism, without pausing longer than it is 
prone to do, ere it can hope to eomprelend its 
pages—the weary but glorious volume of the 
human heart; weary, because it holds so much 
of woe—glorious, beeause it contains so mueh 


of hope. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


Ou, the first withering of the young and de- 
voted heart, how utter, how irremediable it ap- 
pears! Every link of hope and memory alike 
snapped at once; the past a blight, the present 
a pang, and the future a blank! Life has in- 
deed deeper and deadlier miseries’ in store, but 
none so keen—none so overwhelming, none so, 


_ bitter,—_the waters of Marah sear the soul over. 


which they flow, and the trace of their passage 
is never blotted out! Time and change nre 
alike powerless to renew the freshness which 
they have marred. 

The heart may, after a while, take another 
impression ; it does, it must; for the wear of 
the world hardens the spent fire to lava, and 
new idols will be wrought out of the wreck of 
the first destruction, but it is no longer the same 
worship. The chrine has been desecrated, the 
veil of the sanctuary rent, and where all was 
once uncaleulating trust and tenderness, have 
grown up doubt and dread—those noisome 


| bursting. She forgave Sybil. 
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weeds which stagnate upon the pool of egotism, 
and foul the waters beneath. Self struggles to 
the surface; self, which had hitherto remain- 
ed dormant, and folded in the angel coil of 
peace and joy, and no sooner claims its place 
than it mingles palpably in the after-devotion 
over which it originally poured forth all its en 
ergies upon its object without one ungenerous 
reservation. 

Life! what is the luxury of thy banquet 
when this one cup has been drained and thrown 
aside? Ambition waves aloft its golden ves 
sels, wealth tips its goblets with jewels, plea 
sure rears its tankard with roses, and sensuali- 
ty crushes into its capacious bowl the juice of 
the purple grape until it overflows; but the 
vase which was garlanded with hope, lighted 
by sunshine, and hallowed by the heart’s best 
and holiest affections, can be fitly replaced by none 
of these; only one such draught can be ever 
drained; and when that one has been dashed 
with the bitterness of disappointment, the tide 
of existenee may indeed moisten the lip, but it 
can never again warm the heart. The bland 
outgushing of the spirit’s spring has hopelessly 
wasted its pure current on the desert-sands. 

Too proud, nevertheless, to yield to the in- 
fluence of a neglected passion, Gertrude strug- 
gied resolutely against the wretchedness which 
swelled her young and desolate heart almost to 
How could she 
do otherwise when she remembered that she 
was now the wife of Frederie? But she eould 
not bless the arrow by which she had been 
stricken. Again and again she read the solita- 
ry letter with whieh her forgetful cousin had 
cheered her exile, and she could not mistake the 
implied proposal that she should again seek 
home beneath his roof. But when? Alas, she 
understood it now! When Sybil should be in- 
stalled in the place of the beloved aunt who 
had made that home a paradise—when Sybil 
should head the board, and fill the chair which 
had onee been hers—when another voice should 
eommand, and another will control, where she 
had swayed so gentle a rule that obedienee 
scemed but a dearer privilege. No, no: it 
could not be. Gertrude looked round her mod- 
est chamber, and breathed out a low and fer- 
vent thanksgiving that she had another and a 
ealmer place of refuge. 

Perhaps it was well for her that she had to 
strive also against the suspicions of her anxious 
hostess, whose blunted sensibilities, although 
they were unequal to sympathise with what she 
regarded as the mere nervous absurdities of 
fanciful and pampered young people, were not, 
however, sufficiently obtuse to deaden the cu- 
riosity whieh led her to seek an immediate 
cause for their development; and thus Gertrnde 
soon discovered the neeessity of controlling her 
feelirgs in the presence of her aunt, and of 
checking the tears which, at intervals, rose to 
her burning eye-balls. And the task was a hard 
and a bitter one; for like many other well- 
meaning, but ill-judging persons, Miss Warring- 
ton no sooner heard the apothecary who had 
been called in, declare that his patient was 
simply suffering from moral depression and de- 
bility, and required only amusement unattended 
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with exer.ion to restore her to health, than she 
installed herself daily for hours in the sick- 
room, where, in default of other subjects of con- 
versation, she deseanted perpetually on the very 
themes which the poor girl would fain have 
avoided, and that which a voluble pertinacity 
which rendered their exhaustion hopeless. 

“It is fortunate, however, Mr. Pilbeam, very 
fortunate,” she said upon one occasion, as the 


apothecary seated himself by the bed-side, and | 


strove to rally the spirits of Gertrude by an as- 
suranee that, in a short time, she would be en- 
abled to leave her room; “ very fortunate, in- 
deed, that there is really no danger, for I should 
scarcely have known how to act, had you given 
me cause to apprehend the contrary. A month, 
or I may say only a week ago, I could have 
written to apprise her cousin, who is her neas- 
est relation—for I am but her great-aunt, and 
should, consequently, have declined all respon- 
sibility in such a case; but, at this moment, I 
don’t know where to find him, as he is just mar- 
ried, and is probably on his wedding-tour. In 
my time, people were satisfied to remain at 
home on such occasions, to feast their tenantry, 
and keep open house, but now they consider it 
correct to run away from their friends, as 
though they had done something that they were 
ashamed of.” 

“ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis, 
eh?” interposed the apothecary sententiously, 
with a eondescending smile. 

Miss Warrington was silenced for a moment, 
and at once bewildered and displeased, but she 
soon recovered herself, and resumed :— 

“Such being the case, we do not know where 
to address him. However, as Gertrude is better, 
we can afford to wait until he is again at West- 
rum. As for myself, I confess that I felt little 
or no alarm at her illness, for on the day of her 
arrival here, I remarked to Hannah that I did 
not believe she had an ounce of blood in her 
veins, and even now she looks better than when 
she first came to Bletchley.” 

“You may be quite easy upon the subject, 
my dear madam; in a few days we shall have 
Miss Mortimer in the drawing-room. But we 
must be careful to protect her from all unne- 
cessary excitement, as her nerves are evidently 
very susceptible,” 

“ You would rather, perhaps, that she should 
not yet see the Miss Armstrongs, who have 
ealled every day, and are half offended that I 
have not allowed them to come up stairs ?” 

“On the contrary, my dear lady, on the con- 
trary,” briskly exclaimed Mr. Pilbeam, who 
would rather have risked a relapse in his pa- 
tient than the chance of displeasing the family 
at the Manor-house; “thcir visits ean only be 
beneficial to Miss Mortimer, as I understand that 
they have already become very intimate. A 
great privilege that for the young lady, my 
dear madam; a very great privilege, and not 
extended beyond herself as regards this imme- 
diate neighborhood. 
to ‘Armstrong and independence, of course, 
Miss Warrington?” 

“I gave it to no one,” was the tart reply, as 


You gave your interest | 
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blenched by the violence with which they were 
interlaced. 

“No—eh? Well, you surprise me!” was the 
composed rejoinder. “All Bletchley took it for 
granted that you had supported him. However, 
it seems that he has sueceeded without you, 
for he is in, hear. Some rumor to be sure, of 
bribery and that kind of thing, but it is of course 
all local gossip, and as I often say to Mrs. Pik 
beam, when she oceasionally reports these small 
matters over our tea-table, tempus omnia revelat 
—at all events, I never give an opinion; no 
professional man should, eh?” 

There was no reply. 

“And now, my dear madam, I will take my 
leave,” said the dapper little apothecary, resum 
ing his hat and cane; “and I trust that, by the 
termination of the honey-moon, my fair patient 
will be in a fit condition to pay her bridal visit, 
Nothing like change of scene and cheerful so- 
ciety in such a case; eh, my dear Miss Morth 
mer? What say you to my preseription ?” 

Gertrude said nothing. Her mightiest effort 
at endurance and self-control would only cnabls 
her to torture her faded lips into a ghastly 
smile, as she took the hand which he extended 
on his departure, ere she turned her weary and 
aching head upon her pillow, and strove to e> 
cape at once from the light of day and the sound 
of human voices. : 

But no such escape was to be hers. Miss 
Warrington, excited by her own unusual acti- 
vity and deeply offended by what she consider- 
ed as an undue presumption on the part of Mr 
Pilbeam, whom she detested both for his bab 
ble and his bill, no sooner heard the street door 
close behind him than she continued to vent her 
hoarded ill-humor upot Mortimer; and poor 
Gertrude was compelled to endure all the out 
pouring of her wrath. 

“The accidental allusion to your cousin’s mam 
riage, my dear,” she resumed, as she installed 
her perpendicular person, according to her own 
idea of comfort, in the large arm-chair just va 
cated by the diligent apothecary ; “ reminds ma 
—I say nothing of myself; I am an old woman, 
and the days are past when it was considered 
necessary to show any regard to the feelings of 
such useless individuals as old women, when 
they chance to be poor—but it reminds me, as 
I was about to say, that Mr. Mortimer has treat 
ed you with great disrespect, in not writing to 
inform you of his intended marriage, Ie might 
be very much engaged; I dare say he was; 

eople generally are, I believe, at such times, 
but still half-an-hour might always be spared 
for such a purpose, I confess that I feel very 
indignant at so singular and marked a slight; 
for it is a slight, Gertrude, look at it as you will; 
you may be poor, but you are as well-born and 
as well-bred as himself, and he has no right to 
look down upon you.” i 

“Indeed, my dear aunt, yon mistake him,” 
faltered the poor girl, tortured to the very soul, 
“ Frederic is incapable of such a feeling.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” replied the old lady, 
in that provoking tone which implies a resolute 
opposition of sentiment; “very glad, for 16 


the clenched fingers of his interlocutor became | would degrade him, not you. But be this as 
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it may, his conduct has been very extraordinary. |before the moral vision of the needy, and com- 
He should have remembered that his parents pels them to feel their helplessness. 


had no right to edueate and rear you like a 
duchess only to leave you to starve at last.” 


Happily, however, Providence had watehed 
over the gentle and uneomplaining vietim of 


“Spare me, I entreat of you,” exclaimed |misfortune,—that blessed Providence which is 


Gertrude piteously ; “ Did you understand the 
nature of Frederie, you would feel how impos- 
sible it was for him to aet otherwise than he has 
done !” 

“ Well, my dear child, do not agitate your- 
self,” replied the old lady, somewhat alarmed 
by the violence of hex emotion: “ we will say 
no more upon the subjeet. I understand it all 
now—the lady was jealous of your pretty faee, 
and perhaps she was right. But keep up your 
spirits, and that pretty face may stand your 
friend yet.” 

Oh, are these not the trifles which make life 
difficult to bear,—these puny, pigmy miseries, 
which, like the knife of a surgeon, rend open 
again and again the wound which might have 
healed before its appointed time? To the first 
evil they are as nothing in proportion; and 
yet how many who struggle manfully against 

e erushing fall of the mighty mass, and 
strive, languidly perhaps and wearily, but 
still resolutely; to save some fragment from 
the wreck, are disheartened and bruised anew 
by the perpetual droppings of the loosened 
pebbles! How justly has it been said that— 


“Tis trifles make the sum of human things !” 


and yet, upon those trifles is hinged the whole 
peace of our existence. 

Day after day, almost hour after hour, did 
these corroding conversations oecur, until Ger- 
trude, who would fain have herself forgotten all 
beyond the narrow circle of her present home, 
more than onee found herself upon the very 
pent of confiding to Miss Warrington the bitter 

ut still cherished secret of the past, in order to 
silence her for ever More than once did the 
confession tremble on her tongue, but as she 
raised her eyes to the rigid and _passionless 
countenance, and then dropped them upon the 
compressed and bony fingers before her, the 
blood rushed back upon her heart, and she con- 
tinued to endure in silenee. 

Not even the persevering affeetion of the 
amiable inmates of the Manor-house could 
counteract the evil effect of this constant de- 
mand upon her fortitude. She gradually 
withered, until even Mr. Pilbeam himself be- 
gan to apprehend that the disease which he 
had at first treated so lightly, was in fact too 
deep-seated to be overcome; and thus impres- 
sed, he ventured to suggest to Miss Warrington 
the necessity of an immediate change of seene. 
Better, as he shrewdly and philosophieally de- 
cided in his own mind, if she must. die,—and die 
he had by this time become eonvineed she 
would—that it should be anywhere rather than 
under his hands. 

It was easy to suggest such an arrangement; 
and in former years, it would have been equally 





by the thoughtless misealled chance, or fate, or 
aceident, but which still beautifully and har 
moniously pursues its holy way, thwarting the 
provisions of the evil minded, and smoothin 

the rugged path of the stricken and the feeble. 

It was but on the morrow after the medieal 
fiat had gone forth, that Mary and Eleanor 
Armstrong onee more arrived at the modest 
dwelling of Miss Warrington, laden, as was 
their custom, with fruit and flowers; but also, 
on this oceasion, radiant with delight. Mr 
Pilbeam had just left the Manor-house, where, 
ip answer to the earnest inquiries of the Squire 
for his fair favorite, he had reiterated his 
opinion of the neeessity of an immediate 
change of air and scene, and they had come as 
ambassadresses from their mother to claim the 
society of Gertrude for a few weeks. 

The cheeks and brow of the siek girl flushed 
with happiness for a moment, but in the next 
instant the glow faded, and her heart sank. 
‘She felt that she would rather be left free to 
indulge her sorrow, than eompelled to make a 
‘renewed effort for existence. She was perish- 
‘ing then, she knew, slowly but surely; and 
could she only have escaped the unintentional 
persecutions of her aunt, she would have re- 
joiced to linger out her remaining days in 
| peace and solitude, and gradually to emancipate 
‘herself from every earthly affection. 

It is certain that there 1s a strange faseination 
in the idea of death to the young who are 
subdued by a lingering sorrow. The stronger 
and sterner interests whieh link man to the 
world in riper age are still unknown to them, 
That seeond life, if so it may be termed, which, 
like Minerva, springs in all its power from the 
brain, and teaches its due, or at least enforeed, 
subordination to the heart, has not yet com- 
meneed. The chain of roses alone has withered, 
and it is sweet and soothing to hope to perish 
with them; while, by a strange contradiction, 
it is only when the links of iron have been 
forged, and their weight is felt, that the shackled 
captive revolts against release, and clings to his 
rusted fetters. 

Under this impression of hopelessness, Ger- 
trude urged the utter impossibility of contend- 
ing in her present state of weakness, against 
the stir and bustle of an establishment like that 
of the Manor-house at a period so exeiting as 
the close of a suecessful-eontested eleetion ; 
but her objection was instantly met by the 
assurance that all the local duties of hospitality 
contingent upon that sueeess had been alread 
fulfilled, and that early on the morrow bot 








Mr. Armstrong and his son would depart for 


town. ; 
“Thus, you see, my dear frightened Ger- 
trude,” said Eleanor persuasively; “that you 


easy for the orphan to have acquieseed in it at’ will be as quiet with us as in your own tran 
once; but now she instantly negatived the! quil home, for our party will consist only of my 


roposition ; for she had begun to comprehend 


he nature of that poverty which so pertina-, 


eiously intrudes its gaunt hand, close-clenched, 


mother and ourselves, and Mr. Somerville, who, 
for some reason which Mary ean perhaps ex- 
plain, appears at the present moment to have a 
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decided disinelination to visit London. As for 
Ernest, he too from some unaccountable cause, 
seemed this morning to share the sentiment of 
his friend: but he eould not, of eourse, be ex- 
cused, so go he must, and will; but he bade me 
not forget to say that it was he who gathered 
the grapes, and selected the flowers which we 
have brought, in order that you might be as- 
sured how truly he sympathizes with the rest 
of his family in their anxiety for your recovery. 
So now we have only to obtain the consent of 
aur kind Miss Warrington to this little arrange- 
ment, and to earry you off to-morrow so soon as 
we have taken leave of papa.” ° 
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a purer air, and enjoyed more liberty than in 
town; that I delighted to pluck the flowers, 
and to bask in the sunshine, and to indulge in 
the merely material pleasures, which are im 
possible to a London life. It now seems inex 
plicable to me that I should have been so blind.” 
“ And yet it is not so,” replied the orphan 
with a sad smile; “it is only those who have 
suffered, or who have looked upon suffering, 
who ean make eompanionship with nature; 
who can hear voices in the woods, and rea 
hope in the glorious spectacle of a son-ligh oi 
sky. Look you, Eleanor,” she added with emo- 
tion, as they entered a small garden-pavilion 


It was impossible to resist the earnest kind- | overhung with trailing plants, and seated them- 
ness of such an invitation; and accordingly, on | selves upon its rustice bench: “Look only here 
the following evening Gertrude found herself! Do you mark how these lovely but frail Bank 


established under the SEDs roof of the 
Armstrongs, and surrounded by the most affec- 
tionate attentions. The effect of so genial a 
change alike upon her health and spirits was 
great and rapid; and if her heart was occasion- 
ally wrung by the spectacle of Mary’s radiant 
happiness, as she contrasted it with her own 
forlorn condition, she found support and com- 
fort in the knowledge, that her struggles were 
unguessed at by those about her; and exerted 
herself to secure her secret so successfully that 
there were even moments in which she ceased 
to feel its weight. 

Thus three weeks passed over, and Mr. Pil- 
beam himself began to feel that his visits were 


sian roses wreathe themselves fondly about the 
lattice-work which they almost eonceal; so is th8 
world garlanded with hopes as būght and as 
unenduring; and yet we would not rend awaye 
those scented blossoms, because we know that 
in a few hours they must fade; neither would 
we forego those hopes, although we know thas 
they may end in disappointment. Nay more, 
we do not uproot the tree, when its bloom is 
scattered, for we await the season which shall 
renew its blossoming—while, with the human 
heart, Eleanor, with the human heart, there is no 
second harvest, although it still beats on, as if 
in disdain of the blighted past.” 

“ Gertrude, you are wrong to dwell upon 


becoming supererogatory, as he saw an occa-/ such thoughts. You see that I can weep with 


sional bloom once more suffuse the pale cheek | 
af his beautiful patient, and a light dance in her | 


you, but you are still te blame. You have, im 
deed, lost the friends of your childhood, but you 


eye; but like Mrs. Armstrong, he stringently | will, you must, make many, many more.” 


objected to her return home until her health 


“ Forgive me,” said the orphan with a slight 


should be more unequivocally restored; and | shudder: “ at least it is not to you, to whom I 


Gertrude, although she still endeavored to dis- 
cover a thousand reasons for terminating her 
visit, was in reality happy to find that they 
were all overruled in turn. To Eleanor she had 
become almost essential; for the whole time and 
attention of Mary were engrossed by Somer- 
ville, who had proved so efficient an auxiliary 
during the election, that he had won the heart 
of the Squire as well as that of his daughter; 
and thus the two younger girls were seldom se- 
parated, and all the various attainments of the 
orphan were in time discovered and estimated 
by her amiable but less gifted friend. Arm in 
arm they wandered through the richly-wooded 
grounds of the Manor-house, or loitered upon 
the border of the graceful little stream which 
laved their boundaries; and Eleanor learned to 
love and appreciate a host of natural beauties 
upon which she had previously looked almost 
with indifference, 

There is always a world of poetry lying dor- 
mant in the breast of a young pure girl, whieh 
it requires some extrancous circumstances to de- 
velop; and so wasit with the friend of Ger- 
trude, who soon began to marvel that she could 
so long have remained careless, if not insensible 
to the loveliness of all about her. 

“Why is it, Gertrude,” she asked, “ that I 
never felt thus before ?—That J never, until I 
knew you, could appreciate these marvellous 
mysteries of nature? I loved the country, but 
only for my own sake; only beeause I breathed 


owe so much of happiness, that I should talk 
thus. But you know not, Eleanor,—and may 
you never know!—how hard it is to lose all— 
all; and to begin your life anew, without one 
tie of kindred or of kindness.” 

“Our conversation has taken a sad turn,” in 
terposed Eleanor, hastily wiping her eyes: “and 
you are not so wise a monitress as usual. Les 
son me no more lessons to-day, fair Mistress Ger 
trude, but rather let me twine this lovely brunch 
of roses in your pale hair. There, is it not glo- 
rious? Five bister-blooms in one rich cluster! 
And now, to read you another and more cheer 
ful homily than your own, I will tell you thas 
they look like the blossoms of a newer and a 
fresher hope, flowering about the cold memories 
of other joys.” 

And as she coneluded her graceful task, she 
once more drew the arm of her friend within 
her own, and they quitted the pavilion. 

An unusual stir, as they approached the house, 
prepared them for some arrival ; and they had 
searcely entered the hall, when Eleanor was in 
her brother’s arms; but he held her there only 
for an instant ere he turned to greet her com- 
panion. Beautiful as she looked, however, as 
she stood before him with extended hand and 
smiling lip, her simple white dress displaying to 
advantage all the symmetry of her frail but 
graceful figure, her bonnet in her hand, and her 
luxuriant hair still garlanded with the flowers 
which Eleanor had twined about it, the young 
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iy man could not suppress a start as his cye fell eyes, was known to be an orphan, and a por- 
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upon her, The expression of her face was so/tionless one ; while Ernest Armstrong was one 
eae, th: outline of her always delicate fea-| of the best. matches in the country; and conso- 
tures so much sharpened, and her whole ap-|quently not one of his friends could for a mo- 
arance so strongly indicative of suffering, that)ment believe him to be mad enough to dream 
ps felt a pang at lis heart, and a vague terror, | of marrying her. The idols of the world must 
which he dared not to trtst himself to define. {have hands of gold, even if they have brows of 
For the first time, a suspicion that Gertrude| brass, and feet of clay; and the divinity of 
was the prey of some secret sorrow, against) every other shrine is looked upon as an object 
which she had struggled until her strength had! of false worship. No, no; young Armstrong 
failed beneath the conflict, pressed upon his! might waste his time in dangling about a pretty 
spirits; and as the idea grew in strength, despite ‘girl who was going to her grave, and thus show 
all his efforts to suppress it, he began to com- the Lady Janes, and the Honorable Miss Lucys, 
rehend the extent of his feeling towards her. |that he was not a marrying man—which, by 
What would he not have given at that moment the way, was rather clever on his part—but be- 
to have possessed the power of reading her! yond this, of course there was nothing to be 
heart, and of soothing her sorrows, be they said; and so the “capital match” was left in 
what they might; but this he knew to be im- peace to follow the dictates of his own heart 
possible; and thus he spoke to her only of her and his own reason. 
| sickness, of her recovery, and of his gladness on| Mrs. Armstrong, meanwhile, was so perpetual 
finding her a guest in his father’s house; while |ly occupied in doing the honors of her house, 
Gertrude, unsuspicious of the emotion which and in taking her share in every conversation 
rendered the expression of even these common-|that was going on about her, however unintel- 
ace greetings difficult to him, simply thanked ligible it might actually be to her limited ea- . 
im with her sad sweet smile; and hastened to pacity, that she had not a moment to waste in 
her apartment, in order not to restrain, by her conjectural speculations; while Mary, happy in 
the mutual communications of the herself and in all around her, became egotistical 
amily, in the very joy of her heart, and limited all her 
interest to her own narrow circle. Perhaps 
‘there were moments in which Eleanor felt 
‘startled ; but she, too, believed it to be impossi- 
| CHAPTER XXXII. 'ble that her fastidious and ambitious brother 
‘could searcely love the niece of old stingy Miss 
Arter the return of Ernest Armstrong, the Warrington; and she had, moreover, become so 
| house gradually became filled with company, sincerely attached to Gertrude, that she would 
aud it required all the resolution which Ger- not be convinced. 
| trude could command to enable her to endure| And Gertrude herself, even while she was 
this constant demand upon her energies, without grateful, deeply grateful, for the unwearied and 





falling back into her original depression; and 

yet, strange to say, she no longer felt an inclina- 
tion to return to her desolate home. Too sadly 
_zware that Miss Warrington was more than re- 


gentle kindness of which she was the object, 
never for an instant conjectured that it had an- 
other source than the generous pity of one who 
was alike blessing and blessed, to a suffering 


own poring companions; who, on their return 


| eonciled to her absence by the reflection that it fellow-creature. She only felt that she was no 
decreased the expenses of her narrow house- longer alone in the world; that there were now 
hold; and once more habituated to the voice of two beings to whom her sufferings were not in- 
sympathy and kindness, she shuddered as she different, and who would mourn over her were 
remembered that the day must soon come in they to terminate as she had once hoped. She 
which she should once more be deprived of all even looked upon the smiling face of Mary, and 
this luxury of affection. and when her restored ;the beaming countenance of her destined hus- 
health would no longer afford her a pretext for band, without remembering her own blighted 
| extending her already lengthy visit. jhopes; and although a dark cloud at times set- 
The bustle and movement consequent upon ved upon her spirit, it seldom lingered. A re- 
| the influx of visitors wearied and saddened her; signed and placid melancholy had succeeded to 
but she found an equivalent in the perpetual the irritation of feeling to which she had pre 
aud brotherly kindness of Ernest, who, pleading viously yielded; and she had almost taught her- 
the necessity of Eleanor’s more general atten- self to believe that “it was well for her that 
| tion to their other guests, was constantly occu- ‘she had been afflicted.” She knew not that a 
| pied in securing the comfort and amusement of | great moral change was taking place within her, 
the orphan. Nor was he diverted from his|}by which the image of Mortimer was fading 
| work of sympathy even by the smiles of the|more rapidly from her heart than time could 
| high-born beauties which now graced his|have effaced it. 
| mother’s drawing-room, or the example of his] lt chanced that on a sweet autumnal morning 
Gertrude found herself alone in the music-room, 
where she had been engaged in tuning Eleanor’s 
harp; and having completed her task, she stood 
for a time at one of her low windows opening 
to the lawn, until at length, feeling invigorated 
by the soft balmy wind whieh was wakening 
the leaves to that low, luxurious, and mystie 
whisper, which seems to speak to us in the lap 


from shooting, fishing, or boating, divided their 
| remaining time between billiards and flirtation. 
And all these attentions were so carefully as 
well as so zealously proffered, that they excited 
no remark even among the idlest and the most 
sarcastic of her associates. The beautiful in- 
valid, with her pale brow and her dovelike 
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guage of another and a more harmonious world, been imprudent. I have ascended the mound, 
she stepped out upon the velvet sward, and forgetting that my strength is not equal to the 
bared her brow to its influence. - exertion; and I came here to rest awhile. Pray, 
The sound of distant voices and ringing laugh- forgive me.” Í 
ter reached her from the open windows of the| “Surely, you jest,” was the impetuous reply. 
house, and jarred with the soft serenity of the “Oh, Gertrude, if you could only guess how I 
scene on which she looked; and in order to se-'have sighed for this moment—this moment of 
cure a more perfect sense of solitude, she strolled | happiness—when I may assure you of all my re- 
onward Eider the flickering shadows of the |spect—all my regard.” 
shrubbery, and followed with a languid step,| $I have long felt, long acknowledged it,” 
the windings of a flower-bordered path, which | murmured the fair girl, as she looked up grates 
led to an eminence commanding a view of the ‘fully and confidingly. 
village of Bletchley, and the surrounding country.| “ Would that the conviction had served me 
Light, ficecy clouds were flitting across a sky | better!” said Ernest, still retaining her hand; 
of intense blue, tempered, however, by that|‘ would that it had induced you to confide more 
slight purple mist peculiar to autumnal atmos-|fully in a friendship in which you admit that 
phere; the little stream at the bottom of the;you have faith. Gertrude, you are not happy. 
valley was sparkling and shimmering along its} You have a hidden sorrow. I have long been 
narrow channels; the fields were alive with|convinced of this. Your painful illness has 
reapers; the low, gray chureh, half buried in been an effect, not a cause. Seek not to de- 
ivy, had just caught the full radiance of the mid- |ceive me. To common observers, you may, 
day sun, and looked as though it were wreathed indeed, be only an invalid crushed by mere 
with emeralds; the leaves of the sallows, which | physical ailment; but to me, you are the prey 
at intervals skirted the water, danced merrily ‘of a deeper suffering.” 
ou their flexile stems to the music of the current | The orphan answered only with her tears. 
over which they hung; children called to each; “Gertrude,” persisted the young man, as he 
other as they sported among the husbandmen; seated himself beside her; “you have given me 
the lowing of the cattle rose from the luxuriant a right to consider myself your friend ; give me 
meadows; the birds were loud among the ‘likewise cause to feel that l, indeed, am so. Re- 
branches, and the butter-flies fiuttered from /member that you have become the adopted child 
flower to flower; in short, it was one of those of our house; that we have all learned to love 
days so beautiful and so rare in our capricious, you. Have I, then, no claim to ask for some 
climate, when Nature seemed to have donned answering trust? Perhaps I may be indiscreet; 
her richest garb, and the whole earth to revel, but did you know how cold every tear that you 
in a sense of its own beauty. ished falls upon my own heart, you would for- 
For a while Gertrude stood entranced, tears give me.” 
filled her eyes, but they were tears of gratitude| A sudden faintness came over the orphan. 
and praise. Soon, however, she became con-|She began to understand him—to understand 
scious that she had overtaxed her strength, and herself, and she trembled at the revelation. She 


| 
| 


slowly descending the height, she diverged to- strove to withdraw her hand; she strove to rise 
wards the garden pavilion, in order to rest for and escape, but her agitation was too powerful. 
a time before she returned to the house. The| “Gertrude!” exclaimed her companion re- 
creeping roses, honeysuckles, and clematis, by į proachfully ; “ you do not do me justice.” 
which it was overgrown, had been suffered to) “Oh, recal that accusation for pity’s sake,” 
run wild, and nearly obscured the entrance; faltered the stricken girl; “1 know and feel that 
but putting them aside, Gertrude stepped hght-| you are, indeed, my friend.” 

ly across the threshold, and started with mingled| “ And is that all, Gertrude? Is that all which 
surprise and annoyance, to find herself intrud-) you have felt and known? Have I, indeed, 
ing upon the privacy of Ernest Armstrong. Amade myself so little understood? Or is it that 
bright flush rose to the cheek of the young man you are indifferent to an affection which has 
as he bounded from the bench upon which he now become to me a principle of existence?” 
had been seated, and suffered his book to fall! The orphan buried her face in her hands, and 
from his hand in his eagerness to weleome her. |the hot tears streamed through her fingers. 

“ Gertrude—Miss Mortimer—” he exclaimed,}| “It must be as you will, Gertrude,” said 
as he sprang forward to lead her to the seat) Ernest, as he started from her side, and paced 
which he had fust abandoned; for, in her em- hurriedly across the narrow floor; “ but you 
barrassment, she had continued standing upon| know not how devoted a heart you would re- 
the same spot, without making an effort to ad-| ject—you know not the depth of the affection 
vance: “Miss Mortimer here,—and alone! By| which you would throw from you—you cannot 
what happy chance—” guess the treasure of love which I have hoarded 

“Forgive me, Mr. Armstrong,” faltered Ger-|up only to cast it at your feet; you may be 
trude, as she sank exhausted alike by fatigue loved again, but never, never again as now.” 
and distress upon the bench; “1 did not mean| Gertrude looked up in alarm; her heart beat 
to invade your privacy. I thought you were violently, and the tears were arrested in her 
with your friends.” eyes. 

“ I dare not flatter myself that you sought my| “No, no,” she exclaimed passionately ; “ You 
society,” he said, looking anxiously upon her;'!mistake yourself, Mr. Armstrong, and imagine 
“but, surely, Gertrude, you are ill, or unhappy! /that the generous sympathy which you have 
What has happened?” felt for me has grown into affection. But this 

“Nothing, believe me, nothing; but I have/cannot, must not be. As yet we are almost 
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owerful parents, while I am poor and friend- 
ess. You are full of life, and hope, and happi- 
ness, while I am already faded and erushed by 
trial and misfortune. How would your proud 
father brook such a marriage? Forget that you 
have ever conceived so wild a thought. Be just 
to yourself, and leave me, at least, the consola- 
tion of feeling that I have not lost a friend.” 

“You reason, Gertrude,” said the young man 
reproachfully, “you reason coldly, where you 
should only feel. You disdain the heart which 
you have made your own,” 

“Do not mistake me,” sobbed the orphan; “I 
am already sufficiently unhappy. But remem- 
ber only my position and your own. Remem- 
ber the friendship and affection which have been 
lavished upon me by your family, and then ask 

ourself if I could indeed listen’ to you without 
ingratitude? Deeply, very deeply, do I feel my 
obligation for such a proof of your regard; but 
I beseech you, if you would not expose me to 
the most bitter self-reproach, to bestow the 
warmer feelings of your heart upon another.” 

“Enough, Miss Mortimer,” said her companion 
haughtily; “I will endeavor to obey you. I 
have, in truth been worse than blind not to 
comprehend that your affection has been already 
bestowed elsewhere. I have now only to apo- 
logise for my presumption, and to wish you a 
happier fate than that which I would have se- 
eured to you.” 

As he ceased speaking, he seized his hat, and 
rushed from the pavilion. 

As he disappeared Gertrude made a movement 
as though she would have detained him, for at 
that moment she felt as though she was once 
more about to become an alien from her kind. 
She was at last conscious that even while she 
believed herself to be living upon the memory 
of the past, she was in fact learning to love 
Ernest Armstrong, a lesson in which she had 
progressed but too well, and now she saw her- 
self again thrust back upon the desolation of 
her own heart. The impulse was, however, 
only momentary, her better principle retained | 
her in her seat: she might be wretched, but she 
would still continue blameless; she would not 
repay the trusting friendship of a whole family | 
by bligthing their proudest hopes; and thus, 
herextended hands were witlidrawn, her labor- 
ing sobs were suffered to have way, and finally, 
her head sank upon the rustic table before her, 





-and she wept as those only can weep who see 


all the hopes of their existence shivered about) 
them. 

Forgetting alike where she was and the time 
which had elapsed since she left the house, she 
remained for more than an hour sunk in a torpor 
of gricf which scarecly allowed her to retain the 
faculty of thought. She only knew that she 
was wretched, very wretched; she only felt 
that her last luxury lay in the hot tears which 
were coursing each other down her pallid cheeks, 
when she was suddenly startled by the sound 
of a deep sigh immediately behind her. 

She turned in alarm, and saw Ernest Arm- 
strong standing a few paces from the bench upon 
which she was seated. 

“ Gertrude,” he said with deep emotion; “tell 
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_ atrangers; you are the only son of wealthy and|me the truth. I left you angry and miserable 


but my anger could not last, nor can l longe) 
endure my misery. As you hope for happiness 
in this life, be frank with me. Ilave Ia shax 
in those tears }” 

“Mr, Armstrong,” faltered the orphan, as she 
extended to him her trembling hand; “ shoulc 
I be worthy of all the friendship which yor 
have shown tome for so many months if I could 
have witnessed unmoved the displeasure with 
which you lately quitted mef Oh, surely surely. 
you at least should know me better ?” 

“And what more, Gertrude?” asked Ernest, 
again seating himself beside her: “Have I re- 
turned only to receive so formal an assurance 
as this? Do you believe me to be so weak, so 
frivolous, so unworthy, as to have sought your 
love without long and earfiest reflection? Only 
tell me that it is not given to another, and even 
although it should not yet be mine I will await 
your will; I will trust to time, and to my own 
devoted affection, for ultimate success. I will 
struggle to deserve your preference, and to se- 
cure your happiness. I will be everything that 
you shall seek to make me.” 4 

“I dare not listen to such words from your 
lips, Mr. Armstrong,” murmured Gertrude, as 
she endeavored to rise from her seat. 

“You shall not leave the pavillion, Gertrude, 
until my question is answered,” said her com- 
panion resolutely; “ This day, this very hour, I 
must know my fate—and then, Gertrude, then, 
you will have made the happiest man on earth, 
or—we meet no more.” 

“ Meet no more!” gasped the orphan, uncon- 
sciously echoing his words in an accent of such 
heart-struck anguish as rendered all further ex- 
planation superfluous. 

“You are mine—deny it not, Gertrude, you 
are mine,” murmured the delighted young man, 
as he suddenly clasped her to his bosom; “ Nay 
chide me not—I will—l will release you—but 
no disclaimers—reason as you will now, and I 
will listen; I have not loved you in vain, and 
all else I can support. Why do you turn away 
in displeasure, Gertrude? Are you offended by 
my joy! Nay, do not leave your seat; i will 
abandon mine, if you condemn me to so great a 
sacrifice, but do not drive me from you. See, I 
have even released your hand. What would 
you more ?” i 

“ Listen to me,” said the weeping girl, strug- 
gling against the emotion which had dyed her 
cheeks and brow with a crimson blush ; “ Weak 
and unworthy as I feel such an avowal to be, I 
will no longer deny that—that——In short, Mr. 
Armstrong—” 

“Call me Ernest.” 

“In short,” pursued the orphan, heedless of 
the interruption; “unconsciously, oh, believe 
me, most unconsciously, I have treacherously re- 
paid the kindness of your family, by suffering 
myself to feel—to feel as Ishould not have done 
towards one for whom they have higher and 
prouder hopes.” 

“They all love you, Gertrude.” 

“ But will they continue to do so when they 
learn how ill I have reguited their friendship?” 

“Will they not be indebted to you for my 
happiuess, which is their first care?” 
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Gertrude shook her head despondingly. She|donef—and what was she about to dof She 


had already learned a bitter lesson in the world’s 
lore, and she remembered that she was poor and 
powerless. , 

“Seeptie!” smiled her more sanguine com- 
panion, “have you not faith in my influenee over 
the family which you appear so much to dread 
I am aware that my good father will look grave, 
and talk of expedieney, and prudence, and all 
those matters of which elderly gentlemen are 
accustomed to make bugbears to the young; but 
I shall appeal from his head to his heart, and I 
have never yet made sueh an appeal in vain. 
He already loves you as a child; so, away with 
these puerile fears. Is it your fault if you are 
dearer to me than all else on earth? Are you 
to blame if you are lovelier and more estimable 
than others of your sex? Trust me, the day is 
not far distant when all under our roof will 
bless you for having rendered it both holier and 
happier.” 

“JT will endeavor to believe so,” murmured 
Gertrude with a faint smile; “but until I am 
weleomed by Mr. Armstrong himself, this sub- 
ject must never be renewed between us. To- 
day, I must remain at the Hall, for I feel that I 
have not strength to eneounter the fatigue of a 
removal, but to-morrow I shal] return to the 
humble home whieh I ought never to have 


quitted; and then—” she concluded with a burst | 


of tears, which she strove in vain to suppress; 
“then it will depend upon your father if I ever 
again become his guest.” 

Ernest was about to expostulate, but as he 


looked into the eyes of his eompanion, he read | 


there a determination against which he felt that 
it were vain to contend; and, accordingly, he 
raised her hand respectfully to his lips in 
silenee. 

“And now, leave me,” said Gertrude implor- 
ingly ; “if, indeed, you love me, leave me alone 
to think. Ihave need of thought; alas! I fear, 
too much, but, at least, spare me all further self- 
reproach.” 

“ Do you regret my happiness f” 

Onee more she smiled through her tears, and 
he felt that he was answered. 

“And you will wear this rose for my sake, 
Gertrude, will you not?” whispered the young 
man tenderly, as he broke away a branch of the 
flowering parasite whieh trailed aeross the en- 
tranee of the pavilion. 

“Į will, if you obey, and leave me now.” 

“I am gone,” was the murmured reply, and 
still he lingered. 

Five minutes more wore away, and then the 
blooming branches were hurriedly thrust aside, 
amd he sprang lightly into the sunshine, looked 
back for a second into the depths of the rnstic 
apartment, aud disappeared among the tall 
shrubs near its entrance. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ernest had no sooner departed than Gertrude 
sank upon her knees. Divided between happi- 
ness aud self-reproach, she had no longer power 
to trust to her own strength. What had she 





felt bewildered and alarmed. How little had 
she understood the nature of her own feelings; 
how little had she been prepared for the ordeal 
through whieh she had just passed! That she 
should have permitted herself to love Ernest 
Armstrong, a cco to her at one moment as 
monstrous; she who knew the ambitious views 
of his family, and the lofty aspirings of his own 
nature. And she had been doing this while she 
believed herself to be still weeping over the 
smouldering embers of a seorned and now sinful 
attachment. The new pheenix had risen from 
the ashes whieh she had deemed extinguished 
forever. 

She passed her hand over her throbbing eye- 
balls, as though she sought to awaken from a 
wild dream, but all was still vivid in its truth. 
The braneh of roses lay on the table beside her; 
the book, upon which Ernest had been engaged 
when she entered, remained where it had fallen 
from his hand; strive as she would, there was 
no room for doubt. 

Ere long her thoughts wandered to Mr. Arm- 


i strong, and she trembled as she refleeted upon 


his probable indignation: while, solitary as she 
was, and although no eye was upon her, a blush 
of mingled pride and shame rose to her brow as 
she pictured to herself the reproaehes which he 
would fasten upon the penniless orphan, who 
had aecepted his hospitality only to blight the 
prospeets of his son; and she bowed her head, 
self-convieted, and would at that moment have 
gladly forgone all her newly-born hopes of hap- 
piness to escape his just rebuke. 

Gradually, however, her reflections heeame 
less gloomy, and she raised her drooping head, 
and pillowed it upon her arm, as she wiped 
away the intrusive tears whieh were still cours- 
ing eaeh other down her cheeks, and fastened 
her thoughts upon Ernest, and the affections 
whieh he had vowed to her. 

Was she, indeed, so very much to blame for 
having failed to remain insensible to sueh a pas- 
sion? Had he not devoted himself to her in 
misfortune and in suffering? Ilad he not ex 
tended to her the hand of friendship, when that 
of the world was elosed against her? Was he 
not all that the heart of woman eould eovet in 
him she loved? And all these questions were 
answered with a throbbing pulse, until she be- 
came almost acquitted in her own eyes. 

But Gertrude had still another doubt, another 

ang to combat. The more perfeet she taught 
poet to believe Ernest, the more a sense of 
her own unworthiness fastened upon her. Whik 
he had bestowed on her all the fervor of a first 
attachment, she had requited it only by the gift 
of a worn and heavy heart. In every phase of 
the transfer it was unequal. On his side were 
worldly independence, social station, and an en- 
tire and devoted passion; on hers poverty, ob- 
scurity, and blighted hopes. 

As this conviction grew upon her she wept 
over herself, for she felt that she was indeed a 
bankrupt in all that makes life brilliant, and a 
thousand times did she upbraid herself for the 
selfishness which had led her to listen to the 
addresses of sueh a suitor. 

Repentance, however, came too late, and ap- 
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rehensive that, should she longer delay her 
sturn to the house, her absence might create 
ome alarm as to her safety in the mind of Elea- 


mg lor, Gertrude, rousing herself from her abstrac- 
4 on, smoothed the tangled hair upon her brow, 
ing athed her swollen eyes, and carefully lifting 
‘ly ae cherished rose branch, which had been the 
w rst gift of love from the table, folded her 
Bon jawl about her, and turned slowly in the di- 


l ction of the hall. 

tu | What a change had taken place in her whole 

ai jestiny during the last few hours!—what a 

‘fm hange in all her feelings! She scarcely knew 

ù rhether to rejoice or to mourn on finding that 
ie had voluntarily flung from her all the old 


r} ssociations of years, and was almost ready to | 


nu sk herself if, indeed a new scheme of happi- 
tmi less could grow out of the ashes of the past. 
‘hy Loreover Gertrude, meek as she was, possessed, 
sw) levertheless, a proud spirit; and when she re- 
fala lected upon the time in which her hand would 
ew ave been eagerly sought, while now it could 
sarcely be that her alliance would be more 
aan coldly welcomed by the family of Mr. 
rmstrong, while it might be even scornfully 
sjected, tears of wounded feeling rose to her 
yes, and she felt tempted to recant her conces- 
‘on, limited as it had been. 
‘ty | But where is the young heart which does not 
yy awaken to the touch of hope? Where is the 
‘ty rave so deep that no flower will spring upon 
wl is surface? Gertrude remembered her last 
yg (ome, her blighted visions, her crushed affec- 
T ons: she recalled to her mind’s eye the dreary 
oof, and the ungenial society of her aunt; and 
“ym Ree more she smiled as the attachment of Er- 
heal pa Armstrong rose before her; an attachment 
rd rhich had scorned to yield before difficulty and 
oy» (elf-sacrifice; and again she resolved to leave 
i per fate in his hands. 
tion | Al these internal combats nevertheless weak- 
ned both her mental and physical strength, 
oft nd she became convinced that, even had not a 
lense of propriety dictated the measure, an 1m- 
qediate removal from the exhausting gaieties of 
he Hall was necessary to the preservation of 
er convalescence, while her absence would 
end to test the consistency of her suitor; and 
t was accordingly with a firm resolution to 
larry out her project of departure, that she at 
ength reached the house, pale and languid, 
mly to be tenderly chidden for her imprudence 
n wandering out alone in her then state of 
veakness. 

The announcement of her intended return 
home on the morrow, elicited still more remon- 
france. Eleanor could not spare her; Mr. Arm- 
trong, on his arrival, would be annoyed to find 
hat she had left them before her health was 
horoughly re-established; Mary revealed the 
wecret of a projected fishing-party, where she 
wfcetionately assured her that she would be in- 
ligpensable, a declaration in which she was 
warmly seconded by Somerville; and the old 
ady insisted upon several points, so strangely 
nvolved, that it was difficult to comprehend 
heir bearing upon the ease. One individual 
aly remained totally silent throughout the 
whole discussion, and that one was Ernest: he 
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general entreaty, and saw tears of gratification 
stand in the soft eyes of the fair girl as she re- 
plied to each appeal; and still he sat by, appa- 
rently engaged with a newspaper, and without 
uttering a sentence. 

At length Eleanor, distressed, and almost an- 
noyed, to find all her endeavors fail in chang- 
ing the resolution of her friend, suddenly turned 
towards her brother for assistance, exclaiming 
eagerly— i 

“ Am I not right, Ernest? Do you not con- 
sider Gertrude very imprudent to leave us yet?” 

“Tf you really desire my opinion,” was the 

reply, and to every eye, save one, it was calm- 
|ly and almost indifferently uttered; “I con- 
sider that if Miss Mortimer conceives it to be 
necessary and right to return to Bletchley, she 
should be left free to follow the dictates of her 
own judgment; butshould she happily see cause 
in au hour or two to alter her opinion, she 
knows how much she has itin her power to 
oblige us all.” 

“And yet you persist, Gertrude,” said Elea- 
nor reproachfully. 

And Gertrude did persist; and the following 
day saw her once more an inmate of the hum- 
ble dwelling of Miss Warrington; enduring, as 
best she might, the condolences of her com- 
| panion upon her pale cheeks and nerveless 
| step; her inferences as to their cause, and her 
| regret that she did not possess more self-com- 
mand | 

Gertrude blushed as she listened; for, natu- 
rally ingenuous, she felt that she was guilty of 
tacit deceit in thus indulging her aunt in her er 
roneous lamentations. Yet what had she to 
tell? That Ernest Armstrong loved her? Of 
what avail were such a confidence, when out of 
that passion there might grow nothing save 
mortification and disappointment* to herself? 
Better, far better, that the worthy old gentlewo- 
man should cling to her first illusion, than that 
she should be enabled to break up new ground, 
and imagine fresh subjects of grievance. Even 
in the solitude of her chamber, moreover, the 
orphan no longer found peace. In weeping 
over her sorrows she had experienced that 
strange sad luxury which, by some occult dis 
pensation, those who mourn deeply ever feel 
when alone with their affliction; but now that 
most bitter of all sufferings, suspense, was her 
daily and hourly companion; a suspense ren- 
dered doubly difficult to bear, as it involved at 
once her happiness and her self-esteem. 

During the last eventful evening at the Jall, 
she had found an opportunity to forbid the visits 
of Ernest; and with a right-minded delicacy, 
had also interdicted all correspondence until 
the decision of his father should have been 
made. In vain did the young man.expostulate 
upon what he termed the overstrained and up 
necessary cruclty of this arrangement: Ger 
trude was firm. 

“Should Mr. Armstrong consent,” she said 
meekly; “the privation will ultimatcly have 
been unimportant; should it prove otherwise, 
we have already met too often, and I owe 1$ 
both to you and myself to terminate our inter 
course at once.” , 

Strong in her sense of right, to this resolution 


> 
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she adhered; and, finding that it was n vain to 

oppose her will, Ernest could only declare a de- 

termination in his turn to proceed at once to 

town in order to have an immediate interview 

with his father, and by these means shorten the 
eriod of their separation. 

Thus the orphan found herself once more al- 
most alone; for although she had become more 
dear than ever to the friends whom she had left, 
they were less able than before to devote a por- 
tion of their time to her. The duties which the 
presence of their numerous guests imposed upon 
them, and which was rendered still more imipe- 
rative by the sudden and incomprehensible de- 
sertion of Ernest, confined them strictly to their 
immediate cirele; and, had it not been for the 
kindly messages, and afiectionate notes which 
eonstantly reached her, Gertrude might have 
found some trouble in reeonciling herself to the 
conviction that the old Hall and its warm-hearted 
inhabitants still remained in the neighborhood. 

Moreover, long and weary days went by, and 
there were no news of Ernest. Ile had failed, 
then, and he left her to divine that failure in his 
silence. Once more she was scorned—once more 
her heart was widowed; and she, who had be- 
lieved for many many months of heaviness that 
she could never love again, had suffered herself 
onee more to hope only to be once more de- 
ceived. Such was at last her firm conviction; 
and although she wept over the loss of such a 
heart as that whieh she had won, she did not 
yield, as on a former oecasion, to this new weight 
of woe. Her woman-pride nerved her to sup- 
port the trial with dignity, and there were mo- 
ments in which she found herself mentally con- 
soling Ernest under a disappointment which she 
considered as inevitable. And then she glanced 
at her own future existence, when all should be 
indeed over between them; but the anticipation 
ehilled her, and she elosed her eyes as if to shut 
out the vision. Enough that it was hers to live 
and suffer; he, at least, night soon again be 
joyous and happy as she had first known him. 
A thousand cares, and avoeations, and hopes, 
would wean her from his memory; and he 
would be restored to his family and to himself, 
when she wuas—forgotten | 

Such a consolation fell cold upon her heart, as 
the night-dew upon grave-flowers; the blossoms 
might revive beneath its influence, but the dark 
tomb felt it not; and so time wore on, until 
three weary weeks had expired, and the faint 
heetic whielr had almost disappeared from the 
cheek of the orphan began once more to tinge 
the delicate skin; na low cough was occasionally 
heard to eseape from her pallid lips; and the 
cold moisture which bathed her brow at inter- 
vals rendered the long and flexile tresses by 
which it was shaded languid and dull. 

To Miss Warrington these chunges were im- 
pereeptible; but Mr. Pilbeam was more clear- 
sighted, and he ere long began to insist with ex- 
treme pertinacity upon her instant return to the 


Hall. Gertrude was, however, inflexible; attri-|other people, it did them good to have thei 


buting her weakness to the extreme sultriness 
of the season, and the difficulty whieh it induced 
in her breathing; while, to her infinite relief, she 
found herself supported by her aunt, who, hav- 
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ing become sufficiently attached to her societ)@ sy 
to find her renewed solitude irksome, strong Pi 
opposed her removal. A 

Baffled at the cottage, the little apotheca yt 
seriously alarmed for his patient, and not altogt gia 
ther indifferent to the eclat of a visit to th 00 
Hall, when it was known throughout the neigh ko 
borhood that Miss Mortimer was no longer it E 
inhabitant, hastened to tell his tale of fear, ant fi 
hint his wishes to Mrs. Armstrong; but ondi (). « 
more he was destined to disappointment. Th B 
good old lady shed a shower of tears as sh 9’, 
learned the relapse of her favorite; Eleane Fs 
turned pale, and elung to a chair for support Am 
while Mary loudly and earnestly expressed hef i 4, 
gricf; but beyond these demonstrations of i Kal 
terest and affection, none of them progresseciif ». 4, 
In vain did he declare the necessity for an im E i 
mediate change of aìr and habits; in vain did h ben 
remark how wonderfully beneficial her residene p h 
at the Hall had proved upon a previous oces Par 
sion; in vain did he imply the expediency ¢ sath 
her instant return; he was listened to with cor bit 


sideration and anxiety, but all his strategy 
proved fruitless; and at length, feeling that h 
had no right, and should, moreover, be very im 
politie to endeavor to foree upon the mistre: 
of the house a guest who had, from some caus 
or other, evidently ceased to be weleome beneat! 
her roof, he reluctantly rose, and took his leave 
although not until he had promised to give Mr 
Armstrong constant intelligenee of his patient. 

Mr. Pilbeam ruminated as he descended th 
hill on his return homeward, upon the probabl 
cause of so marked and unfavorable a change 
It was true that all the ladies of the family ha 
deeply felt his communication, but they ha’ 
studiously confined their comments upon Mis 
Mortimer to the subject of her illness ; and the: 
had evidently avoided with the greatest care a 
reply to his inferred proposition. What coul 
it mean? Mrs. Pilbeam, called to the council i 
his surgery, while he prepared sundry myste 
rious medicaments of divers colors, dropped o 
poured from tall, eapacious looking glass bottle 
with ground stoppers and gilded etiquettes, in 
little slim phials of two or three inehes in lengt 
with long labels, neatly inscribed and folde 
suspended from their necks; and, then, havin; 
eorked them earefully, passed tham across th 
counter to his anxiously listening helpmate, wh: 
concluded the operation by erowning them wi 


head-pieees of bright searlet paper, which sh 
trimmed rapidly and neatly round the edge wit) hate 
a huge pair of scissors—Mrs. Pilbeam, however; Ji 
elucidated the mystery at once. ma 
It was, she declared, precisely what mighii "i 
have been expected. What could the Hal til 
people want with poor Miss Wurrington’s niece Lidl 
but to make use of her? And what use could t 
she be of now, when they had a housefull o ilna 
friends to amuse them? She couldn’t help say wl i 
ing, however, that she wus very glad of it; fo bri 
when people set themselves up to be better tha p 
(Oy 
pride pulled down; though she must confes bet 
that she was very sorry the poor girl fretted” Wen 
much, although, if there was no sickness among kik] 
the gentry, Mr. Pilbeam would be reduced W ti 
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| pleasant nor profitable; so, that everything was 
) Br the best after all. 

The busy apothecary listened, nodded, mixed 
and labelled assiduously, until his daily duties 
were completed; occasionally venturing upon 
an inference, or uttering a regret that his own 
popularity might be, perchance, diminished at 
the Great House by this untoward event; and, 
finally, satisfied that his quick-witted wife had 
solved the enigma, protested with an anxious 
i sigh, that he trusted he should be able to sup- 
_ port the system of his patient until the departure 
of the Hall-guests made her return there desir- 
able to the family. 
xj; “You know, my dear,” he coneluded; “that 
1a, before the visit of Miss Mortimer, I had never 
idk been called in by the Armstrongs, except to 
iq, attend the domestics; and I made a great ad- 
. yance when I exchanged the servant’s hall for 
. | the drawing room, eh? and that it is which 
| makes this business doubly vexatious, and really 
very detrimental to me. Who can tell what 


wan 
lio 








1 
ago 


¿i| good fortune might have occurred, if the poor 


i thing had been allowed to remain where she 
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was, eh? An aceident, or an attack of fever, 
might have induced them, when I was on the 
spot, to employ me, instead of sending off an 
|, express to the town, as they have always done. 
ih} But I do believe that I was born to be unlucky.” 
| Be this as it might, and certainly the worthy 
apothecary’s position was sufficiently obscure 
to prove that he was at least no inordinate 
favorite of the blind goddess, it is certain that 
before noon the next day, all the magnates of 

Bletchley were aware that the proud Miss Mor- 

timer had been made to understand that there 
,. Was not room at the Hall for her, while the 
.. grandees from London were there; and great 
| was the gratulation of the maiden sisters, and 
the minister’s widow, when the seeret was con- 
fided to them. 

As to the Misses Bayliss, they deelared their 
convietion, that poor Miss Warrington’s still 
poorer relation might make up her mind that 
she had seen the last of the Hall; as, indeed, it 














herself ill again; for, of course, the Armstrongs 
could hardly be so barefaced as to have her up 
there again direetly their house was empty ; and 
then in the spring they would be off to town; 
aud by the time they returned, they would have 
fo-gotten all about her. 
. Nothing could be more feasible or more ra- 
| tional; nor did Getrude herself venture for a 
moment to entertain a different opinion. They 
would soon forget her. They would leave 
Bletchley early in the spring; for she had been 
ant when the arrangement was made, and 
ad even been urged to join their party. They 
| would abstain from seeking her society before 
their departure. And thus, from very different 
| premises, and with very different feelings, the 
| same conclusion was attained. 

Gertrude was wretehed, for she was hopeless ; 
bnt even this hopelessness served to sustain her. 
As she had nothing now to anticipate, so also 
she had nothing to fear. Her fate was accom- 
plished. And yet, she felt that one parting ex- 

planation might have been vouchsafed to her; 


| 





ay | practise upon his parish poor, which was neither 


; | would seem that she had done, by her fretting | 
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and her pride was wrung, that although the 
letters of Eleanor, after having reached her at 
long intervals, and then eccased altogether, had 
seemed to announce a cessation of all friendship, 
the daily present of game, or fruit, or flowers 
had never failed. It was as though they had 
withdrawn their regard, and now conceded only 
their compassion, 

The sensitive delicacy of the orphan was 


deeply wounded; and while her aunt constant- | 


ly expatiated upon the persevering attentions 
of her new friends, the unhappy orphan turned 
sickening from the dainties for which she was 
indebted to them, and suffered the most rare 
and beautiful flowers to wither for want of at- 
tendance, or banished them from her room upon 
the plea that they affected her breathing. There 
was, however, one faded rose-braneh which she 
eherished, although color and seent had long 
sinee departed from it; her heart was not yet 
so full as to shut out that cherished memory. 

Beeome too feeble to walk unattended, Ger- 
trude was soon compelled to eontent herself 
with the air which she could proeure through 
an open window; and there she remained 
seated for hours, with a book or a needle in her 
hand listening abstractedly to the economical 
dissertations of her rigid aunt, and lost in a 
maze of painful thought. 

She was so sitting upon one oeeasion, on a 
sweet evening, when the glow of the setting 
sun shed a golden glory over her pale features, 
and glistened amid her long languid curls, 
looking rather like a seraph than a mortal, and 
thinking, as was her habit, of the quiet grave 
which would so soon bury alike her and her 
griefs, in all the luxury of solitude; Miss War- 
rington having left the room upon some house- 
hold duty; when she suddenly became eon- 
seious of a thick and hurried breathing, which 
betrayed that some stranger had paused beside 
her. Easily alarmed, she was about to retire, 
when a light form bounded through the gate of 
the little fence and in the next instant, before 
her tottering limbs had power to second her 
will, Ernest Armstrong stood before her, his 
eager hands grasping the window-sill, and his 
fine eountenanee glowing with joy and animation. 

“Gertrude, my own Gertrude,” he exclaimed 
passionately ; “We have conquered! At last 
you are mine. My father has sent me before 
him to prepare you for his visit. Ie comes to 
embrace his new daughter.” 

The orphan gazed fixedly at him for an 
instant, and then fell baek upon her seat speech- 
less and powerless. She had struggled against 
her despair, but she had not strength to support 
this sudden revulsion of feeling. With the 
quick glance of affection, Earnest at onee dis- 
covered the crror of which he had been guilty 
in the happiness of his own heart, and, in another 
moment, he had sprung into the apartment, and 
was at her feet. 

“What have I done, Gertrude?” he whisper- 
cd tenderly; “Speak to me, dearest, and assure 
me that the past is forgiven; that the silence 
which you enforeed upon me, has not led to a 
doubt of my affeetion; that I am weleome, even 
although I may have been long incoming. One 
word, Gertrude, only one, if you still love me.” 
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Gertrude strove to utter the assurance that 
he asked, but her pale lips trembled without re- 
gaining the foree of utterance; and then it was 
that, surprised at her prolonged silenee, the 
agitated young man looked more earnestly upon 
her, and recognised the ravages which the last 
few wecks had made in her whole person. 

‘The shudder which passed over his frame 
alone betrayed his wretchedness, but it was 
eloquent—for a moment, he feared that he had 
returned foo late—and he cagerly fastened his 
eyes upon her wasted features and sunken form, 
as if toask himself whether, indeed, there were 
yet hope. . A 

After a time, however, his anxious and affec- 
tionate devotion appeared to call baek the fleet- 
ing senses of the orphan, and a convulsive sob 
announced her return to consciousness. A deep 
blush rose to her faded cheek as she found her- 
self in the arms of Ernest, and her first impulse 
was to liberate herself; but the clasp of affection 
was not to be so readily flung off, and it was) 
with increased tenderness that Ernest appealed 
to her feelings, to her fidelity, and to her justice. 

“You haye doubted me, Gertrude,” he mur- 
mured reproachfully; “you have doubted me, 
or I should not find you thus. Icean read hours | 
of misgiving and of reproach upon the pale brow 
that rests so languidly upon my shoulder. When 
I approached the window, I saw you as radiant 
as ever, and little did I suspect that it was the 
mere cheat of a mocking light. Why have you 
been thus ungenerous towards me? Did you 
not know that when, for the first time in my 
life, I pleaded with my father, I was pleading 
for the nee ices of my whole life—nay, for that 
very life itself?7—And did you, indeed, judge so 
poorly of me as to believe that I would be 
worsted in such a cause ?” 

A faint and timid smile rose to the lip of the 
orphan. 

“Time has passed, I know it but too well,” 
pursued Ernest, “since the eruel moment in 
which you banished me from your presence un- 
til I could return with my father’s sanetion to 
our marriage; and yon are also quite aware that 
my father loves you, but, nevertheless, his am- 
bition—his vanity—call it what you will—had | 
led him to form other projects for his son, and | 
i ust, therefore, forgive him, even though 
ie should have exhibited such pertinacious re- 
luctance in yielding to my prayer. Believe me 
also, dearest, when I assure you that your digni- 
ty has never been compromised, cven for an 
instant; it could not be, for that dignity was, 
also mine. As regarded your birth, there were, 
of course, no scruples, for therein we were 
equals. You see that 1 am frank with you, 
Gertrude; for we love cach other, and I feel! 








that I have no right, as certainly 1 have no jester, and I am even now momentarily awaiting 


wish, to mislead you. The difficulty was at 
ouece less in importance, and mofe powerful in 
effect. You are as well awarc as myself that the 
Armstrongs were, some generations ago, the 
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happiness must have a more solid snd tangible 
foundation. In short, we diseussed the matte 
until he became convinced that I had reason o 
my side, and now, I transgress no duty in telling 
you that I am all your own.” 

“ And shall you, indeed, never regret so grea 
a sacrifice, Ernest? Shall you never weary of 
your poor penniless bride?” asked his listen 
tenderly. 

“Do we weary of the air we breathe, Ge 
trude? Are you not the one thought, the one 
interest of my existence? In losing you, ] 
should have lost all that rendered life endurable. 
But this fear is past, and uow I have only t 
entreat of you to take more eare of my happi: 
ness than it is evident you have done of late; 
for, truly, dearest, you are sadly changed.” 

“T know it,” said the pale girl, as she swep 
her languid hand’ across her brow; ‘‘ 1 am, im 
deed, as you remark, sadly changed, but joy is 
a skilful physician, You are here, and all wi 
soon once more be well with me.” 

For the first time the enraptured lover ven- 
tured to toueh with his lips the forchead which 
reposed upon his sondern and he did so un. 
chidden, for the strength of the orphan was eb- 
bing rapidly beneath the conflicting emotion a 
the last half hour, and the heart of the young 
man heaved as he watched the color rise and 
fade, in rapid alternation upon her cheek. 

It was consequently, almost with a feeling o 
relief, that he heard the sound of approachin 
footsteps, and while Gertrude instinctively with 
drew herself from his hold, he hastily rose fron 
his seat, and stood beside her. In the next in- 
stant, Miss Warrington entered the room, and 
an exclamation of surprise escaped her lips as 
she remarked the presenee of the intruder. 

“I owe you a thousand apologies, my dear 
madam,” said Ernest in reply, as he advaneed 
towards her with extended hand; “ I feel that 
I have been guilty of a most unceremonious en 
trance beneath your roof, but I trust that yo 
will pardon the indiscretion when I tell you that 
I came here to claim my bride.” 

“Your bride, Mr. Armstrong!” echoed the 
bewildered old lady, as she sank almost as 
breathless as the orphan herself, into her ae-!]): 
customed arm-chair: “ Beware, young gentle 
man, how you jest with a Mortimer. J am old 
and powerless, it is true, but Gertrude is not al- 
together friendless, and she must not be made 
the sport of idle vanity.” 

And as she spoke, her tall figure grew ye 
taller; while the fingers generally so tightly 
clasped, were extended and outstretehed as if in 
warning. 

“You wrong me, Miss Warrington,” was the, 
proud reply; “Icome as a suppliant, not as £ 
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the arrival of my father to second my suit. I 
love, and have long loved your nicce, and she. 
has eondeseended to return my affection; family 
affairs, with which I will not weary you, have 







most wealthy family in the country, and my fa-| detained me some time in town, and I regret to 
ther had encouraged strange visions that [ was! pereeive, that during my absence the health of 
destined to restore their ancient affluence by Gertrude has not progressed as I’ had hoped.’ 
what the world calls a fortunate marriage; but|She has, however, promised me that she will 
I kuew too well that this was a popular misno-'exert all her energies to reeover strength, and 
wer, as it is commonly understood, and that my|we must trust that care and zeal will ald her 


suceessfully in the effort. And now, my dear 
madfın, do you still refus: your hand to your 
new nephew }” 

The astonishment of the stately old lady, far 
from diminishing, only increased with every 
‘word to which she listened; but as she saw the 
‘meek and appealing eyes of Gertrude fixed upon 
"ay ther, she almost unconseiously placed her hand 
‘Stalin that of the young man who stood respectfully 
before her, and drew a long breath as though 
is, f she would have heaved a heavy weight from 
thew ‘her breast. 
jac: “You have told me nothing of this, Miss 
(uit! Mortimer,” she at length said in: her most sen- 
‘Oly tentious tones; “and you have been wrong. 
rub am your natural guardian, and could not 
‘ie Ihave objected to this marriage, provided it be, 
i Jas I trust it is, welcome to Mr. Armstrong’s 
“i family; for ‘otherwise I at once refuse my 
lat sanction, and eannot countenanee the visits of 
tl) this gentleman.” 

lili | There was no opportunity for either Gertrude 

or her lover to reply to this solemn announee- 
vit ment, for the words were still upon the lips of 
tit |Miss Warrington, when a carriage stopped at 
ilosi the door, and the Squire was announced. 
| )Vainly did the poor girl endeavor to rise from 
wher chair to receive him; the throbbing of her 
heart was so violent, that she could only clasp 
her hands together and gasp for breath ; but 
‘she soon overeame this undue emotion, and 
pride lent her strength, as Mr. Armstrong turn- 
te from the ceremonious greeting of the maiden 
aunt, to welcome him, if not with eomplete 
mj) jeomposure, at least with perfect self-possession. 

There was a slight, a very slight shade of 
constraint upon the brow of the Squire, which 
jdid not escape the anxious eyes ot Gertrude ; 
and perhaps it was fortunate that-she remarked 
‘it, for it gave her nerve, conscious, as she was, 
that she had used no unworthy means to secure 
‘the affection of his son. He, however, seated 
himself beside her, after having given a nod 
lof intelligence to Ernest, who was eagerly 
\watehing his movements, and kindly taking her 
hand, expressed the regret which he felt at her 
altered appearanee. 
yi)“ We have all been in error, my dear Miss 
» |Mortimer,” he pursned, although with visible 
a effort; “and that mad boy yonder not the 
ic | least. What business had he to agitate and 
¿m harass you with his foolish faneies when you 










val Shad no strength to spare? And what business 
had you to listen, when you should have been 
wi thinking of your health, and endeavoring to 


yy take care of yourself? Ohf my pretty Ger- 


yd trude,” he whispered more affeetionately, as he 
saw the large tears swelling in her eyes; 
ab “ what business had I, old fool as I was, to 


vi Suppose that I knew better what was good for 
him than he did himself? 


wi However, as we 
have all been wrong, we must all endeavor to 
id be wiser in future. You will not find Ernest 


W half so troublesome, now that he is sure of hav- 
w ing his’ own way, while your little heart will be 
at ease, and that will prove the best medicine 
‘in your own ease. As for me, Gertrude, you 
i aet forget that I did not do justice to your 

merits at once, as perhaps [ should have done ; 
‘for I have had to contend against a host of old 
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hopes, and of old memories, by whieh I have 
been haunted since his boyhood. How say 
you, madam?” he added, addressing the old 
lady ; “‘ As we have cach made some sacrifice 
should we not each also make some conees- 
sion ?” 

“My dear Sir,” broke in the happy Ger- 
trude ; “ how ean I reply to such unhoped for 
indulgenee? But, indeed, indeed, I am not un- 
worthy of it. I have long despaired in silenee, 
without one feeling save that of gratitude 
towards yourself. I did not dare to hope, but 
I at least avoided all self-reproach.” 

“ ] know it, my dear young lady, I know it,” 
was the cordial rejoinder; “ Had it been other 
wise you would not have been the little Ger- 
trude who robbed us of all our hearts. And 
the more I look at you, the more I feel dis- 
posed to admit that Ernest is right, and that 
you will, after all, bring him the best dowry.” 

“I am acquitted, then, in your eyes at least, 
Sir,” said the young man with a triumphant 
smile. 

“ Fully—honorably acquitted, and I receive 
with joy to my heart and home the daughter 
you have seleeted for me.” 

And as he spoke, the kind old Squire folded 
the agitated orphan in his arms, and kissed her 
with paternal tenderness. 

“To-morrow,” he pursued, after the pause of 
a moment, during which no one made an effort 
to break the silence; ‘to-morrow Mrs. Arm- 
strong and the girls will be with you early; 
nay, they wanted to invade the earriage to- 
night, when they learned my errand; but they 
had grumbled so much for the last few weeks at 
what they were pleased to eall my unkindness, 
in debarring them from the society of their fa- 
vorite, that I resolved to punish them for their 
want of obedienee, and so, in spite of all their 
reproaches and entreaties, I set forth alone, as 
the young gentleman opposite had done before 
me, although I suggested that we should travel 
in eompany. So you see, my pretty Gertrude, 
that you must put on all your best looks to re- 
ceive them, or incur the risk of undergoing a 
course of Mrs. Armstrong’s dieting, aud nursing, 
and warning, when you may pass your time 
more pleasantly.” 

“And Eleanor, and Mary? Do they really 
still love me?” asked the orphan with emotion. 

“For Eleanor I ean answer at once,” smiled 
Mr. Armstrong; “as for Mary, her love appears 
to be monopolised by Somerville, but I dare say 
that you will nevertheless be able to come to an 
understanding. And now I must take my leave, 
and so, moreover, must this young gentleman, 
who has agitated you more than enough already, 
and against whom I shall request Miss Warring- 
ton to close her doors if he does not conduct 
himself with beeoming prudence; for as he has 
insisted upon giving me a danghter, so in my 
turn, I shall insist that she be taken proper care 
ola 

Ernest would fain have expostulated, and 
turned an imploring look from bis father to his 
hostess, but he met with no encouragement from 
either, Mr, Armstrong, vanquished alike by his 
affection for his son and his regard for Gertrude, 
had succeeded in overcoming all distaste to their 
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marriage, and had consequently not seen with- 
out alarm the fearful state of weakness to which 
she was reduced, while he instantly felt the ne- 
cessity of protecting her from all undue excite- 
ment; and thns it was evident that he antie1- 
pated no opposition to his will, as he avoided 
the eye of the young man like one who would 
admit no further discussion upon the subject; 
while Miss Warrington, half bewildered, and 
half alarmed at what was passing about her, felt 
like a person under the influence of an agitating 
dream, and was looking anxiously for the depar- 
ture of her self-constituted guests. 

There was accordingly no appeal, and with a 
parting word which lasted throughout a some- 
what lengthy and explanatory leave-taking be- 
tween the sententious old lady and the simple- 
maunered Squire, Ernest was compelled at last to 
relinquish the hand which had been confidingly 
abandoned to him, and to follow his father to 
the carriage with as much philosophy as he could 
command; nor was it until the sound of their 
retreating wheels convineed her that they were 
indeed gone, that Miss Warrington turned to- 
wards her niece with wonder and reproach alike 
upon her lips; but her words fell powerless on 
the closed ear of her companion. The reaction 
of feeling had consumed her small remaining 
amount of strength, and the orphan lay back 
insensible in her ehair. 


With eager but mistaken zeal, Miss Warring- | draught; but gradually she became awakened 
ton and her handmaiden hastened to arouse the į to the weakness of yielding to such depressing 
exhausted girl from the perfect repose of mind | memories, and although the painful impression 
and body induced by the syncope into which | still remained, she compelled herself to turn to 
she had fallen, and to convey her to her cham- | other and brighter thoughts; she finally sank 


ber, where, at her earnest request, they left her 
to refleet upon all the unhoped-for events of the 
last few hours. And very strange, almost too 
strange for sober self-gratulation, appeared the 
total change which had supervened in all her 
feelings, Again and again she asked herself if 
‘t indeed were true; if it were not merely a 
sheat of her wandering reason? But again and 
again she was enabled to reeall every word and 
almost every look; she seemed still to feel the 
pressure of the old man’s lips upon her cheek, 
and the avarm elasp of the hand which had so 
Jong been elosed over her own, and she smiled 
the heart’s smile as every sueceeding moment 
strengthened her consciousness of the truth. 
She who had been so long an outcast, was then, 
indeed, at last to know the blessings of domestie 
affection; to be ealled by the endearing names 
of daughter—sister—wife! to see herself the 


object of care and tenderness, and love, when | 
she had tanght herself to believe that from all | 
these holy privileges she was inexorably shut | 


out. Her sense of happiness beeame alinost 
painful. She had learned to support suffering, | 
but she was feeble as an infant under this new 
sensation. The very silenee appeared voeal to 
her, and the air laden with gentle voiees, and 
the evening twilight bright with kindly smiles. 
ler narrow room was peopled with joyous vi- 
sions, and her solitude made cheerful by their 
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presence. 

One dark shadow, and one only, gloomed | 
amid the brightness of her thonghts: she had 
forgotten that she was poor, and that her po- 
verty had for a time closed the heart of him to 














whom she was soon to pay the duty of a child 
she forgot that this same poverty would compel 
her to go a portionless bride to the arms of her 
destined husband; she had ceased to remember 
all her past struggles, and to weep over her 
faded beauty; but there was still one painful 
memory which would not be silenced. She had 
become an alicn from the affection of her near- 
est relative, the playmate of her childhood, and 
the friend of her youth. Yes, from the period 
of his marriage it was evident that he hadi ceas- 
ed to interest himself in her fate, perhaps even 
to reeal her existenee; and the affectionate heart 
of Gertrude swelled even amid her new sense 
of happiness, and the tears of disappointed feel 
ing fell from her eyes, as this intrusive recok 
lection forced itself upon her. 

Although all her early dreams of hope had 
long melted away, like those ice-palaces which 
are constructed upon the Neva, only to melt be- 
neath the next change of temperature ; she yet 
clung to the son of that more than mother who 
had watched over her girlish years with a tend- 
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erness of which she had never hoped to be again f 1“ 
the object; still she thought of him as of a low 9 ©! 
ed and cherished brother ; and the heart eannot 49 
easily forego so blessed a bond. we 
Thus there was yet one drop of gall in the Wj =" 
overflowing cup of her meek delight, and for a 9] ™ 
while that drop appeared to taint the whole 7 c" 
we 
hi: 
kis 
r 
pi 
to sleep, to dream of Ernest Armstrong, and to 7% # 
be happy. D 
CHAPTER XXXIV. a 
Sys and Mortimer were man and wife; and Y t 
they were travelling over that glorious Italy M w 
which they both loved so well, and were so i Ml 
well able to appreciate. More beautiful than Wf vi 
ever in the eyes of her enraptured bridegroom, @ ft! 
Mrs. Mortimer was radiant with smiles, bright I = 
with genius, and affectionate even beyond his @ is 
hope. Surrounded by all the appliances of lus @ & 
ury, she had scarcely time to form a wish ere ib @ i: 
was eagerly fulfilled; her days were all sum @ v 
shine, and her heart all triumph. Now, indeed, $ ò 
she eould defy fate; now, indeed, she was re- F t: 
venged upon that world which had dared to $ k 
scorn her; and if she did not love her husband , 
as he deserved to be loved, she could at least so g 
thoroughly feign the tenderness for which he , 
sought as to blind him to the faet. t 
At length they reached Rome ; and here they t 
had decided to spend a long and delieious mont u 
| among the old and glorious memories of the past. x 
No prospect could be more enehanting to Fre- Ẹ p 
derie, possessed of his long-coveted bride, and 7 
existing in the land of his predileetion, he had p 
not a desire unfulfilled; but Sybil soon became F i 
less enthusiastic than himself, and there was an È 
evident restlessness in her manner each morning 
as they set forth to visit the memorable monu- r 
ments of the Imperial City, X 
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One of her constant cares since leaving Eng-| Sybil attempted a contemptuous laugh. “s 
Jand had been to examine the visitors’ book of | have had few favorites,” she said, as she passe 


_ every hotel at which they took up their temp-/her small and jewelled hand through the elu 


orary abode; and although Frederie found an} tering curls of her companion: a liberty whic 
equal amusement in the heterogeneous assem-|he resented by drawing her to his bosom, an 
blage of authographs thus placed under his|thus afforded her the opportunity she sought | 
eyes; yet, as he sat with his arm folded about recovering her self-possession; ‘and poor S 
the slight figure of his wife,—his glance follow-| viatti is sufficiently well satistied with himse 
ing the direction of her finger——and laughed to be able to dispense with all extraneous ad 
with her at the pompous announcement attach-| ration; but I confess that for a time he amuse 
ed to the plebeian names of Tompkins, Jenkins, me. You know, Frederie, that all depends upo 
Smith, e tutti quanti, it was nevertheless evident, the mood of the moment, and that the antics « 
that Sybil attached a serious interest to the sur- the monkey sometimes interest as mueh as th 
vey, in which he was far from participating. A stateliness of the lion; and thus Saviatti, a 
sigh of relief eseaped her as she elosed the din-| prince though he be, or at least ealls himself, we 
gy volume upon each oceasion until that upon my monkey during three months, after which 
which we shall rejoin her. totally lost sight of him.” 

Rome was erowded with foreigners; and it}; Mortimer was silent. It was not that on 
was not without considerable difficulty that suspicion of Sybil’s truth rushed across his mind 
Mortimer succeeded in securing for Sybil such but as yet that past, into which he so ardently di 
accommodation as he considered worthy of her. sired to penetrate, remained a mystery to hin 
The streets were loud with those trivial sounds On the eve of her marriage, he had not venture 
of mere common-place every-day life, which form }to hazard a question, lest she might be paine 
so paltry and puerile a contrast with the grand by such an implied want of confidence; anc 
and stately relies of buried centuries; bright since she had been his wife he had thought ¢ 
bonnets and idle laughter desecrated the myste- her, only of her, and flung from him every an; 
ries of the Coliseum; dingy droschys and dusty ,iety save that of contributing to her happines 
berlins crowded the hotel yards; vociferons| Now, however, he for the first time remen 
oaths in English, German, and Italian, were | bered that he had made no progress in her cor 
growled, screamed, or muttered on every side; fidence, and that he was indebted to ehane 
the churches and the coffee-houses were alike for every revelation connected with her earl 
full; and everything promised what the de-jlife. Nor had he felt altogether convinced b 
generate Romans of the present day, in their the explanation which he had extorted; for h 
greed of gain and carelessness of the faded’ could not conceal from himself that it was oven 
glories of the past, denominate a magnificent strained, and that its flippancy but ill disguise 
season. lits hollowness. 

The hotel-book was full of names, on which| It was, therefore, under the influence of 
the ink had as yet had scarcely time to dry.’ sensation as painful as it was novel to him, tha 
Highnesses, duchesses, peers, and chevaliers of he replied somewhat sarcastically: “In tha 
every order under the sun, were intermingled in ease the meeting is a fortunate one; for th 
sublime confusion with the city-knights, touring- monkey-prinee will afford a diverting relie 
traders, and chevaliers d'industrie. It was evi- after our solemn musings among moulderin; 
dent that not a hope of even partial seclusion ruins and crumbling monuments. We shall 
remained for the married lovers. The fingers of doubtlessly, soon meet, as we are domesticate 
Sybil had already indicated her acquaintance | under the same roof; and thus an acquaintane 
with at least a dozen of the new arrivals, while so gaily commenced may be as cheerfully con 
Frederic himself had discovered more than one tinued.” 
name that was full of old associations. As yet,| “Icare little ever to meet him again,” sai 
however, neither had been sufficiently diseour- Sybil, dropping her beautiful head upon th 
aged to utter more than an impatient “ Pshaw!” shoulder of her husband, and looking up at hin 
at each encounter, until the somewhat cramped with one of those beaming smiles whieh alway 
and hyper-flourished signature of the Prince de eaptivated his reason: “ Every folly has its day 
Saviatti caused an involuntary start on the part and becomes stale by repetition. Saviatti is to 
of the lady, which brought a bright flush into frivolous to leave one regret behind him.” 
her cheek. “Did he visit England alone?” asked Frede 

“You know #1 illustricimo Principe, Sybil ?” | ric, already half appeased, as he bent down anc 
said Mortimer, who had observed her emotion. | kissed the fair forehead which was pillowed upon 

“ Yes,” was the somewhat embarrassed reply ;| his bosom: ‘“ Was the monkey unaccompanies 
“in so far as such an individual really can be) by his attendant bear ?” ; | 
known. I met him frequently during a ad “Oh no! there was a tall, lean, sour-visagec 
in town, when, as he expressed it, he was ‘do-| abbate, who was in his train when he arrived 1 
ing his England, and I confess that Iam sur-|town; but [believe that the Prince wearied o 
prised to find him here, when I believed that he! the espionage to which he was condemned by th 
was in Egypt, or China, or at the antipodes, companionship of this saturnine individual, whe 
pour pro mener sa paresse; for he is full of Si-| had been attached to his person by his father, anc 
cilian prejudices, and always laughed at my en-|so gave him his dismissal; for it is certain that 
thusiasm for Rome and its treasures.” he returned to Palermo only a few weeks afte 

“He is evidently no favorite of yours,” re-|the advent of his principal.” 
marked her husband, who had detected an un-| “Saviatti is, then, a Palermitan?” 
usual tinge of bitterness in her tone. “So I understand. But you appear sing larly 
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interested about this frivolous foreigner, Fred- 
eric |”- 

“Do you wonder that it should be so, Sy- 
bil? Did he not know you, and apparently 
know you intimately, long before we had even 
meti” 

Mrs. Mortimer changed her position; her 
cheek burnt, and she did not care to expose it 
to the observation of her husband. 

“ And do you believe that he, and such ashe, 
could ever know me?” she asked with a pretty 
affectation ofscorn. ‘Do both yourself and me 
better justice, my dear Frederic. Saviatti 
knows me as he knows Rome; he appreciates 
me us he appreciates the glories of the Parthe 
non and the sublimity of St. Peters. And, 
apropos of this, what shall we do this evening? 
Surely we came to the Imperial City for a 
better purpose than that of ‘chronicling small 
beer ? ” 

“ Shall we visit the Coliseum ?” 

“ Tl Coliseo? Oh no! Have you forgotten 
that the moon is at its full, and that it will 
swarm with fools? Let us go there when it 
can be, if not entirely, at least comparatively 
our own. I loathe to witness the tricks of the 
travelled mountebank, upon the very spot 
where once gushed forth the proud blood from 
the panting arteries of the stricken gladiator, 
or the holy life-tide of the Christian captive. 
Do not even let us attempt the Villa Medici; 
we shall be elbowed by foreign Excellencies and 
crimson-stockined Eminences; nor will that, in 
all probability, be the worst. Remember the 
list of names over which we have been ponder- 
ing; and dread the encounter of this flight of 
northern locusts as you would the malaria of 
the Campagna.” 

“Whither can we go, then, to avoid them?” 
asked Frederic, once more appeased by the be- 
lief that all society had become importunate to 
Sybil which deprived her of hisown. “Like 
the ravenous insects to which you have com- 
pared them, they will swarm in every direc- 
tion.” 

“Have you ever visited the gardens of the 
Negroni?” 

“Never.” 

“Will you devote your evening to me alone, 
without regret and without ennui?” 

“Not my evening only, but my whole exist- | 
ence!” replied Frederic tenderly. 

i Sybil laughingly placed her hand upon his 
Ips, 
“Wait until we are wandering in the deli- 
cious solitudes to which I am about to introduce 
ou,” she said; “ before you forget the husband 
in the lover. There, indeed, you will, or I great- 
ly mistake you, be compelled to yield to the 
soft influence of the spot; about which we 
shall, in all probability, be permitted to ramble 
alone, as it has few attractions for the mere 
tourist, who secks to see rather than to feel.” 

“ What a delicious prospect! And when shall | 
we sct forth p” 

“Now, if you wil. The sun is near its de- 
cline, and the hour is most propitious.” 

And as Sybil spoke she passed to an inner 
gpartment, whenee she emerged a few moments 
afterwards, shawled and bonucted; aud more- | 


you again find yourself a denizen of the lordly 
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over, for the first time since her marriage, close- 
ly veiled. There was little fear that a man o; 
pleasure like Saviatti would be found in the 
solitary recesses of the Negroni gardens; but 
even the risk, slight as it was, must be provided 
against; and congratulating herself upon her 
expedient for rendering “assurance doubly 
sure,” Mrs. Mortimer, as she hung gracefully 
upon the arm of her bhnsband, and heard him 
thank her again and again for so delightful a 
suggestion, smiled half in triumph and half in 
scorn. The evening would now pass away with- 
out any encounter with the prince; and she 
must trust to her tact to urge their early de 
parture by every means in her power. Shp 
had ere this read her weak but devoted hus 
band even to the heart’s core; and she well 
knew that his vanity was the lever by which 
she cotld at all times move him at her will 

Long before they reached the silent and 
shadowy gardens, and even while she listened, 
apparently rapt in interested attention, to some 
old travelling memory with which Mortimer 
was endeavoring to beguile the way, her 
whole plan was arranged, and she felt secure of 
its success. 

To her it would be no sacrifice to abandon 
Romeif she also escaped Saviatti. She had been 
warned in time of his presence; and she resolved 
to profit by the knowledge. 

“We must leave Rome, and that speedily,” 
she murmured to herself, as, with an exclama- 
tion of delight from Mortimer, they plunged into 
the thiekest shades of the perfumed solitude, 
which to him promised an evening of intensp 
and quiet happiness, and to her a few hours of 
insipidity and safety! 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 


Farr and gracious reader, have you ever visit 
ed the Negroni Gardens at Rome? If not, be 
eareful to bend your steps thitherward when 


city, if you be one who loves that fantastic blend- 
ing of the natural and the artistic, the present 
and the past, which speaks to the heart as well 
as to the senses; and affords a calm and sooth- 
ing relief from the perpetual stir and excite- 
ment of the busy world by which you are sur 
rounded. 

The stamp of centuries was never more visi- 
bly impressed upon the mouldering remains of 
tower or battlement than it is upon the hoary 
trees and antique monuments of those far-reach- 
ing solitudes; above one of whose walls the 
Baths of Dioclesian may be seen, apparently 
coeval with the long lines of untrimmed cy presses, 
whose trailing branches scarcely admit the pas 
sage of an intruder among their mysterious 
depths; and the wild patehes of bay, scenting 
the air with their luxurious perfume, as if in 
emulation of the tangled masses of jasmine, 
starred with ten thousand blossoms; while, seat- 
tered on every side, at times half-buried amid 
the dense and vagrant vegetation, and at others 
rising in cold calm majesty upon some partially 
uninvaded spot, the wanderer encounters frgg- 
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Esty. Sits of ancient architecture, of whieh the{equally beloved. Sybil was at his side, they 
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who wrought them, are alike unknown; vases 
of quaint device and graceful ehisseling: altars 
erected to the Manes, in those deep and silent 
nooks so appropriate to their worship; and 
sarcophagi, which teach, as we look upon them, 
the sublime majesty with which past ages invest- 
ed the idea of man’s apotheosis. 

It is rare that even the cry of a passing bird 
disturbs the silence of these dreary retreats; 
‘but there is a eonstant and mysterious voice 
among the leaves, as they heave or quiver to the 

ssing wind; and a perpetual murmur of fall- 

ing waters, trickling from the porphry basins 
which they overflow, and stealing away beneath 
anetwork of rank grass and aquatic weeds by 
which their onward course is totally concealed. 
When the eye wanders upwards, and penetrates 
between the sturdy boughs of the anetent wood, 
it sees, shadowed upon the dense purple sky of 
evening, the massive domes, and tall singularly 
shaped tower of Santa Maria Maggiore; the 
worship of art is without those hoary walls; 
the worship of nature is within; for how much 
is there of holiness in such a scene—how much 
to exalt the soul, and to rebuke the pride! 

For a while Sybil and Mortimer walked for- 
ward in silenee. Both were too full of their 
own sensations to break the stillness by a word. 
To Frederie the whole wilderness was one of 
enchantment; his heart throbbed, and he press- 
ed more closely to his side the hand which rest- 
ed on his arm, without even remarking that the 
mute caress was not returned. The spirit of the 
spot was within him, and about him. Keenly 
‘alive te the grand and solemn in nature, he was 
absorbed by that rare and beautiful feeling of 

universal love which comes like a holy dream 
upon the heart only at those infrequent moments 

‘when every hope appears to be realized, and 
when it makes of its happiness one common 
crucible in which to blend and to purify every 
thing around it. 

' Itis true that many individuals pass through 
life without either the opportunity or the neces- 
sary faculty for experieneing this enviable, and, 
alas! too transitory state of feeling. Hume has 

said that “some people are subject to a certain 


oi | delicacy of passion;” and Mortimer was precise- 
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Jealous of the affeetion of 
others, he was equally lavish of his own; pure 
m taste, upright in prineiple, and tenaeious of 


ly such a person. 


l all whieh affected his honor, he was, neverthe- 


' less, supine in the ordinary: interests of life; he 
had neither ambition, nor a desire of wealth; he 
lived rather in a self-created world of sensation 
than in that outward and material cirele by 

which he was environed; and he was, eonse- 

quently, more readily influenced by purely per- 

sonal circumstances than one who had diffused 
his hopes and his anxieties over a broader 
sphere of impulse and action. 

Thus, then, at the moment described, his 
heart and his aspirations were alike satisfied. 
He had won the woman whom he loved; and, 
despite those passing shadows of misgiving 
which are the ordinary concomitants of strong 


date, the purpose, and even the name of him, trod together a path of silence and enchantment, 


and Mortimer was supremely happy. 

And where had the thoughts of Sybil wander 
ed? Were they with the husband upon whose 
arm she leaned? Were they with the mother 
from whom she was for the first time separated? 
—or did they linger upon that home of which 
she was so soon to become the presiding genius, 
and on those duties which would, hereafter, 
devolve upon her? In sooth, they were occu- 
pied by none of these. As they turned from 
one avenue into another, a hasty glance first 
assured her that their solitude still continued 
uninvaded, and then, her reflections fell baek 
to the point at which they had momentarily 
paused, 

For months, Rome had been the object of all 
her wishes, .as well as those of Mortimer; but 
from Rome she now felt that it was expedient 
they should depart at once, and the pretext for 
this apparent eapriee was readily found. Yet, 
to return to Westrum—to bury herself in an 
obseure English county, of whose monotony sha 
had already had dreary experienee, now thas 
her point was earried, and that the world was 
onee more before her—revolted alike her vanity 
and her patience. And for whom was she re- 
quired to do this? For a man whose supineness 
she despised, whose intellect she scorned, and of 
whose teelings she was careless. Sybil at once 
eonvineed herself that stich a sacrifice was im- 
possible. She was not formed for home, either 
by nature or by edueation; nor was she respon- 
sible for the mistake which her husband had 
wilfully committed, in supposing that the mere 
fact of becoming his wife would change alike 
her prineiples and her tastes. 

That this mistake is of daily oecurrence in the 
world, and perpetrated even by men of shrewd 
sense and habitual prudence upon other points, 
is certain; and that it will continue to be so ig 
equally sure, so long as vanity and sensual gra- 
tification are suffered to silenee the dictates of 
reason; but so trite a truth could offer no miti- 
gation to the disappointment of a particular ine 
dividual, and was assuredly not ealculated to 
assuage that of a man of Mortimer’s peculiar 
temperament. 

From the very period of her enforced retire- 
ment from a world by wMeh she had onee been 
worshipped, Sybil had felt the most invincipla 
desire to return to it, so soon as she should have 
secured a position whieh would enable her to 
revenge what she had never ceased to consider 
as its injustiee. Accustomed to regard herself 
as one eonstituted to shine in whatever circle 
she might embellish by her presence, and caring 
little for the happiness of domestic life, and 
still less for the charm of domestie duties, she 
felt at home only in the midst of a crowd, and 
as the centre of admiration. The excitement 
which fatigues and exhausts a less ambitious na 
ture, was to hers the very aliment on which it 
existed; and she looked forward to the prospec 
of re-appearing in the world, in the character 
of a wealthy married woman, with delight, as is 
would afford the opportunity of a social ven 


and exacting passion, he nevertheless, did not | geance, well calculated to soothe her pride and 
entertain a doubt that, on his part, he wasito satisfy her ambition. , 
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It was, consequently, upon speculations such 
as these that the thoughts of Sybil were en- 
gaged, amid the solemn shades threaded by 
Mortimer with tender veneration; nor was her 
reverie disturbed by a single word until they 
reached a spot so striking and pigturesque, as to 
rouse even her companion from his trance of 
delight. They had traversed one of the cypress 
avenues from end to end; and then, striking 
into a lateral walk, fragrant with untended 
lemon-trees and vagrant honeysuckle, sheltered 
on its northern side by a thick belt of bay, and 
rendered fresh and verdant upon its other lip 
by one of those hidden rivulets of water already 
described, they suddenly cafne upon a small 
open space, in the centre of which stood an 
altar, moss-grown and hoary, where an eternal 
requiem was supplied by the overflowing of a 
capacious basin which was half veiled by the 
surrounding underwood, and the flexible leaves 
which trembled, as if in adoration to the touch 
of the passing breeze. 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Frederic, as he sud- 

denly paused, and claimed the attention of his 
musing bride. “ Where can we find a better 
halting place? Here, Sybil, the world, and the 
world’s follies are, indeed, as nothing; and we 
may, for a few instants, be all in all to each 
other. With what exquisite judgment did our 
forefathers select the spots which they dedicated 
to the past affections and the past ties by which 
they had been linked to the loved and lost! 
How must the Manes, could they be conscious 
of the present, cherish a scene like this! Let us 
rest here a while, See how luxurious a couch 
is spread for you beneath this thicket of bay, 
overarched by tall and stately cypress-trees !|— 
the mossy turf yields to the foot more softly 
than the velvet carpets of a palace; the gurgling 
water and the awakened leaves are redoleut of 
harmony ; and we may here indulge in the full 
consciousness of a happiness which has nothing 
more to ask of destiny, save its continuance.” 
- “Jt is, indeed, a lovely retreat,” said Sybil, 
as she suffered herself to be established beside 
the brimming basin, whence the erystal waters 
escaped with a low murmur which lent a mystie 
voice to the solitude; “To be happy here, the 
spirit need only be at peace.” 

“Let us, then, be ha 
enamored husband, as he flung himself beside 
her, and supporting her slight figure with his 
encircling arm; “For are we, at least, not at 

eace? Are we not well able to appreciate all 
its charm? Ilove you in the world, Sybil; in 
the crowd where iny protection and my support 
are necessary to your more delicate nature; 
but in such a scene as this how doubly dear do 
you appear to me, where you are all my own, 
and we are alone with the sublime works of 
nature |” 

“Would that we could ever be thus, my best 
friend!” applied Sybil, with one of her most 


radiant smiles; ‘but, alas! that is impossible. | eric,” replied Sybil somewhat anxiously ; “ Bo 
We owe ourselves to the world, which isa stern fore [became your wife [thought only, I dreanied 
task-iistress, and will enforce their duties upon. 
all her children. Even now, since we cutered: constantly beside me, and of engrossing all the 
these gardens, I feel overwhelmed by a senseof faculties of your soul; but now that I know yon 
my own individual responsibility; I have be- better and prize your more; now that egotism 
come convinced that the path before me must has become less prominent, and that I live in 
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not be perpetually strewn with roses. 
when I think of yon, Frederic; of yon, with 
all your glorious faculties, and manifold oppor 
tunities of good, I become almost sad with 
anxiety. You know how I love yon; for have 
I not given myself to you, despite the resolution 
of years, and the dictates which I had so long 
accustomed myself to regard as those of a calm 
and matured reason? And yet, I confess that I) 
would also feel myself compelled to regard you 
with pride as well as affection; I would see 
you jist to yourself; not shunning the world 
as an object elther of scorn or alarm, but boldly 
taking your place among the foremost of those 
by whom its destinies are controlled.” l 
“Sybil, you astonish me! What can I need 
more than I possess?—what can the world of 
which you speak add to my present happiness? 
Have IJ not wealth sufficient to ensure to you | 
and that alone can now be my consideration— 
all the luxuries of life? Is notmy social station 
unexceptionable? Arenot youmyown? What 
have I now to do with ambition? My race of 

hope is run.” | 
“ Are you then content to die and be forgot- 
tent” 
“Not by those who love me. Not by such ag 
you, Sybil; but I care little for the memory of, 
the world. Look around you. We are here 
almost on holy ground. This silent, and yet 
most eloquent monument, perpetuates the recok 
lection of some departed one, but it identifies 
that recollection only for those who reared it.) 
Thus would I have it myself. Rear for me an 
imperishable altar in your own heart, aud I sha 

ask no worship which would entail a more com 
spicuous shrine.” | 
“ Let us, then, talk of life rather than death,” 
said Sybil, with a sigh for which Mortimer fels 
grateful to her. “ You are still too young to im 
mure yourself in a country house, limiting your 
duties to receiving rents and entertaining pro 
vincial persons. Neither your tastes nor your 
acquirers fit you for oceupations like these, 
and I confess that I cannot see you reconcile: 
yourself thus to fritter away your years and, 
your faculties, without remorse and regret; ro 
morse that my society may induce you to bear 
with such a fate, and regret that you should not 


“ And how ean I dispel such bitter feelings?" 
asked her bridegroom playfully ; “Shall I volun 
teer myself as prime minister, or try my fortune 
as commander-in-chief?, Nevertheless,” he added! 
more gravely, “ you'surprise me greatly, Sybil; 
for we have so freqnently and so fondly talked 
together of the delights of a tranquil home, and, 
the happiness of making that home the centre 
of benevolence and love, that I was unprepared! 
for this change of sentiment in one by whom I 
believed that my thoughtful and somewhat im 
dolent nature was thoroughly understood.” 
“Nor must you now misconccive me, Fred 


only of securing your affection, of having yon. 


hey 


n 


a en ct 
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ou rather than in myself, I have learned to be 
ealous of your future destiny. 


J do—that they should be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that what you will to do, you can accom- 
a in short, that you were never born to 


ive and die amere country gentleman, vegetating 


with your crops, and confining alike your am- 
bition and your patriotism to the due payment 
of your taxes, and an annual speech at the eounty 
dinner.” 

“What a malicious picture, Sybil !” 

“Ts it not correct In every feature? And, 
meanwhile, who are you permitting to outstrip 
you in the race of life? I will not speak of the 


great master-spirits of the age; let them wear 


with honor the laurels that they have so nobly 
won; but look at the herd of mere empty imi- 
tators, who make a reputation by the simple 
mimicry of their great models, as certain blocks 
of stone owe a voice to the sounds they do but 


echo; and who, while only the shadows of a 


substance which they follow, conscious that they 
have no other means of moral existence, are 
nevertheless, included in the public eye as part 
and parcel of the being of the very leaders 
whom they imitate, even while they are unable 
to appreciate their powers. Are these, and such 
gs these, crippled alike in means, in station, and 
in acquirements, to bear away the palm of the 
world’s praise, while you look on supinely? Be- 


lieve me, Frederic, you are destined to higher 


fortunes than those bequeathed to you by your 
ancestors.” 

“You are an enthusiast, Sybil, and because 
you love me, you imagine that I am equal to 


any emergency; but you forget that the very 


nature of my education has altogether unfitted 
me for the strife and struggle of the world. 


Home-usefulness has been the only aim and end 


of my ambition. I have tenantry and depend- 
ants to whom I owe all the exertion of which I 
am capable.” 

“Say rather, which you are disposed to 


make,” replied his fair wife somewhat impa- 


tiently; “ But you should rouse yourself, Fred- 
eric, from so unseemly a state of moral lethargy. 
Your local duties are sacred only to a certain 
point, nor can they entail the necessity of self- 
sacrifice. You have a handsome property, it is 
true, but in this respect you only resemble hun- 
dreds of others, and consequently that simple 
fact will afford you none of that personal dis- 
tinction which is necessary to make a figure in 
the world. Moreover, you owe your present 
position to the energy and prudence of your an- 
cestors; the contingency is purely adventitious, 
and, as yet, you have done nothing for your- 
self.” 

“What would you have me to do? My habits 
ere formed; I am no longer young enough to 
srook control, nor am I so necessitous as to ren- 
Jer it endurable.” 

Sybil laughed. “One would imagine,” she 
‘ud playfully, for by the inflexion of her hus- 
¿ md’s voice she was at once aware that he was 
&spleased by her pertinacity; “One would 
really imagine, my dear Frederie, that I pro- 
posed to induce you to enter into a merchant’s 


I desire that 
others should understand and appreciate you as 
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there not such a earecr as diplomaey, for in- 
stance, where at once you might avail your- 
sclf of your natural talents, and of your know- 
ledge of continental habits and policy ?/—a career 
of which, possessed of such advantages as yours, 
it is impossible to prophecy the termination.” 

* And our home, Sybil ?” 

“Our home will be rendered prouder and 
happier by the distinction of its owner.” 

“But I have no influence with the Govern- 
ment, even were I to permit myself to indulge 
in such a vision.” 

“ You have money, and a golden key unlocks 
every door in our dear treasure-worshipping 
England.” 

Frederic sighed as he glauced around him. 
How little had he anticipated such a discussion 
in that delicious solitude! For months had he 
talked with Sybil of the tranquil happiness of 
that aneestral home which she now so strenu- 
ously urged him to abandon. He was well 
aware that, once involved in public life, he 
should have little leisure for those calm and 
heart-satisfying pleasures which are never to be 
secured elsewhere; and he remembered, almost 
with a pang, that none of her previous argu- 
ments had prepared him for such an effort at 
self-abnegation. And yet, he was rather pained 
than angry. If she did indeed wish him to 
make so yast a sacrifice, was it not her love for 
him, her pride in him, which led her to forget 
that she was also, should she succeed in inspir- 
ing him with her views, sacrificing herself? 

It was consequently with a sad smile that He 
pursued the subject, by reminding her that such 
an undertaking was beset with difficulties; that 
their comfort, their affection, and their peace of 
mind, would be perilled for an uncertain result, 
while, even should all end favorably, they could 
never again be all in all to each other. 

Sybil, however, had counter-arguments to ad- 
vance, which, even if they were not conclusive, 
were at least flattering and plausible; but still 
Mortimer hesitated to pledge himself to a line 
of conduct so repugnant to his tastes. 

“Enough of this for to-day, dearest,” he said, 
as he pressed to his lips the small hand which 
had remained clasped in his own throughout 
their dialogue; “ Let us not further darken the 
present by anxiety for the future. Are we not 
In Rome, Sybil? And is it not profanation thus 
to wander away in thought from the glories by 
which we are surrounded ?” 

“You will think me very capricious, my own 
Frederic,” said his wife tenderly, “ when F tell 
you that I already weary to return to England. 
I know by your start that you are surprised, but 
you must forgive me when I confess that not 
even your affection can make me forget a thou- 
sand anxietics—my mother, alone for the first 
time—the unsettled state of my unfortunately 
involved affairs. Do you know that I absolutely 
shudder when I reflect upon all the trouble and 
annoyance which await you on my account, and 
shall have no real peace until all 1s arranged?” 

“Leave Rome!” exclaimed Frederic, panty 
impressed he knew not wherefore, by this sud- 
den whim. 

“J knew that you would be astonished, dear 


office, or to purchase an ensign’s commission. Is | love,” said Sybil with well-acted humility; ‘but 
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you must recollect, that however you may have 
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Mortimer involuntarily shrank back; the easy 


exalted me in ypur own affectionate imagination, | hyper-eourtesy of his new acquaintance revolt- 
I am only a woman, after all; and then, remem- ed his English reserve. 


ber that we ean return whenever we wish to do 


so; and that, with a heart at ease, I shall be so! Mademoiselle—zest-d-dier, 


“We have here many of your old acquaintance, 
Madame”—resumed 


much better able to give myself up to all the/the Prince; “And ha!—itis a sad pity, but you 


delights of such a sojourn. 


„In short, you know | have just come one little day too late to see 
not, Frederic,” she added in a low whisper, as|'frevor. 


He went yesterday—he would go yes- 


she buried her face upon his shoulder, “how|terday ; I could not stop him. He is like you; 


many, and what earnest reasons I have for wish- 
ing to return at once to England.” 

“Is it in order to congratulate me upon my 
forthcoming embassy ?” asked Mortimer, forcing 
a smile; but before she could reply they were 
suddenly and unexpectedly interrupted. 

“T am sure that I cannot be mistaken,” ex- 
claimed a voice which appeared to rise from the 
ground parey beside them, as a figure 
emerged from behind a tangled mass of bay-trees, 
and advanced rapidly towards the spot where 
they were scated: “I am quite sure that I see, 
or that at least I hear Miss Delamere.” 

The words were English, but the aecent in 


he forgets old times, and he goes home to your 
foggy England to fetch his wife.” 

“ His wife!” 

“Yes, yes, he is determined at last to play 
the pastor fido. Poor Trevor! he makes a grand 
mistake—don’t you see itas I do? But he had 
so little choice. He was pretty near what you 
eall in London ‘cleared out,’ couldn’t get on, 
you know, and so—married. Perhaps he was 
right, and I consoled him with this; ‘Bad 
enough,’ I said, ‘but better than worse; a rich 
wife is always better than an empty purse.’” 


“Will you never reform f” asked Sybil with 


which they were uttered was decidedly foreign, | affected playfulness, 


and the change of position necessitated by so 


“J must,” was the prompt reply ; “ sinee you 


abrupt an apparition, enabled Sybil to conceal/#nd Trevor have presented me with so charming 
from her husband the emotion which they hadan example—so encouraging a model. Perhaps 


elicited, as, extending her hand, she answered|! 


may even marry a rich wife myself—when 


with wonderful self-command, “ Your ear has/|there is no other hope left for me.” 


not deceived you, Prince, and we are, indeed, 
fated to meet again at Rome.” é 
“No matter where,” was the reply, as the 


“You are ungallant, Prince,” said Mrs. Mor- 
timer, resolutely concealing her annoyanee. 


“Not at all; for I cannot hope to find a seeond 


speaker clasped the offered hand, and then threw| Miss Delamere. See now—I find you here alone 


himself upon the grass beside her; “No matter} with Monsieur 





” he paused for an instant, 


where, so that, as you say, we meet again. Are) but as Sybil did not pronounce the name of her 


you long from England ?” 
“ About two months: and you?” 


husband, which he had evidentally awaited, he 
pursued in the same tone; “absolutely alone in 


“Oh, I? I really scareely know—I hardly| this solitude, while other married pairs are con- 
recollect—I remember nothing since we parted; gregated in the Coliseo, or the Parthenon, or 


since you—” 
“ Prince,” 
“allow me to present to you—my husband.” 


St. Peter’s—Is it not enough to make me des- 


interposed Mrs. Mortimer bastily:| pair? I always suspect the couples who are so 


anxious to afficher leur bonheur; while you dis 


‘‘ Corpo di Bacco!” ejaculated the intruder as arm me by your evident desire to escape thp 


if uneonsciously ; but in the next instant he re-' erowd. 


Monsieur is too happy—Who will not 


covered himself, and with considerable dignity, envy him his triumph ?” 


replied with a low bow; “Iam honored. Sir, 


I eongratulate you; I understand all now; and,| which he felt to be almost insolent. 


writhed beneath a familiarity 
It was nos 


Mortimer 


perhaps I should apologize—but two months—| thus that he had approached Sybil: that he 


two whole months—that will be my excuse, and) had won her. 


you will forgive my indiscretion.” 

Mortimer bowed in his turn. 

“The Prince Saviatti, my dear Frederic, of 
whom | have spoken to you,” said Sybil with 
ane of her sweetest smiles. 

UE 


He eould not brook that she 
should be subjected to what he considered as 
an affront to her dignity, and he was about to 
make some eaustie remark, when he was inter 


rupted by the Prinee, who, as he reelined upon ` 


the ground almost at the feet of his fair friend, 


Madam has spoken of me,” pursued |Janguidly striking a costly eane mounted with 


the foreigner; “I am, it is po a to be| gems against his polished boot, asked care- 


more, flattered. We are then, gl 
Do you stay long in Rome, Sir?” 


acquaintance. | Jess] y— 


“And how long do you remain in Rome, 


“We are as yet undeeided,” replied the young] Madame? I am here for the next three months, 
husband, irritated he knew not wherefore by | and—always with the permission of Monsieur— 


the cool and self-satisfied manner of the in- 
truder. 


I shall ask you to do the same. You will be 
well amused. We shall have plenty to occa 


“Oh, then, I shall have the honor to deeide| us in the resent, and we have so mueh to tal 


you,” was the rejoinder. 
such old and good friends, and we have so much 
to talk over, and we shall be so glad to come to- 
gether again in this charming manner. I know 
this old Rome of ours now, de bout en blanc, and 


“Madame and I are|over, and—who knows?—to remedy in the 


past.” : 
“We leave the day after to-morrow,” said 


Sybil resolutely. j 
“Tyrant!” laughed the Prinee: “You wan 


I shall have the happiness to be your cicerone,|to be persuaded—entreated.” 


and to be always beside you.” 


“Ido not always yield either to persuasion 
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or entreaty,” and the tone of Mrs. Mortimer 
grew still more cold and repelling. 

“Trne—not always,” conceded M. Saviatti 
with undiminished composure ; ‘“ but sometimes 
—you will not deny that sometimes you are not 
inexorable. See—I am at your feet—and I pray 
you to retract your threat.” 

“Our plans are decided.” 

“Bah!” ejaculated the Prince sarcastically ; 
“Monsieur, married since two or three months, 
must be accustomed to see you change your 
mind. I have not, unhappily, the right to ask 
that you should once more do so at my request, 
but the tastes of your sex are so variable that 
I may at least hope. Why should you, Ma- 
dame,” and there was a shade of mockery in 
his tone as he proceeded; “why should you de- 
sire to stand alone, and to declare your will im- 
mutable? Do you hope that, knowing all your 
other perfections, any one will consent to be- 
lieve so enormous a solecism}? No, no; when 
Thave the honor to meet you to-morrow, you 
will say to me frankly: ‘Prince, I have repent- 
ed my idle resolution, and am for three months 
in Rome.’” 

“We shall see.” 

Mortimer had with difficulty restrained his 
indignation, but the evident displeasure of Sy- 
hil had so far moderated his momentarily-in- 
creasing annoyance as to enable him to control 
his feelings. 

The last impertinent rejoinder of Saviatti 
was, however, more than he could support, and, 
suddenly springing up, he extended his hand 
to his wife, as he said with affected calm- 
ness,— 

“Sybil, the airis becoming damp. I cannot 
allow you to remain longer exposed to its influ- 
ence. Prince, I have the honor to wish you a 
good evening.” 

“Not at all, Monsieur; not at all,” said the 
pertinacious foreigner; ‘Madame and I are old 
friends; I will accompany you”—and, rising in 
his turnshe prepared to put his purpose into 
execution. 

“ You will excuse me,” said Mortimer, sud- 
denly stopping short, and forcing his words 
through his clenched teeth; “I am this lady’s 
husband: for my sake she has been good enough 
to forget, or at least to resign, all past friend- 
ships, and, as you and I are total strangers, you 
will do me a favor by permitting us to return 
alone.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur, by all means—by all means in 
the world,” replied the Prince, with an affecta- 
tion of ceremonious courtesy which became a 
sarcasm from its excess. “1 owe you ten thou- 
sand apologies, and I know so well the value of 
Madam’s society, that I am conscious, very con- 
scious of my error. I have the honor to salute 
you both, and to make you my sincere compli- 
ment on your marriage.” And so saying, Sa- 
viatti raised his hat, bowed profoundly, and 
moved forward with a brisk step; humming as 
he went one of the popular airs of the day. 

“Sybil,” demanded Mortimer sternly, when 
they were once more alone ; “ what is the mean- 
ing of what has just passed ?” 

“The meaning,” replied his wife with an im- 
patient shrug of the shoulders; “ the meaning 
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simply is that you haveebeen ‘spirited Sy o 
fool; spirited and angered worse,’ and, that by 
your want of self-command, you have made us 
the proverb of Rome.” 

“ Be it so,” said Mortimer; “a few hours will 
suffice for us to leave the ridicule behind. Wao 
will abide by your decision, and return at once 
to England.” 

“You are strangely discomposed, Frederic.” 

“JT do not wish to conceal it. Oh, Sybil!” he 
continued vehemently; “did you know, could 
you imagine, the proud confidence with which 
I have always looked upon you—Were you abla 
to estimate the resolute scorn with which I have 
flung from me every suspicion of that past which 
you so pertinaciously conceal—the absorbing ~ 
affection which I have poured out at your feet 
—you would comprehend what I have suffered 
during the last hour.” 

“Am I to understand that you are weak 
enough to be jealous, Frederic?” 

“Perhaps so—but this is not all. I tremble 
to perceive that my faith in you is shaken ; that 
Iam under the influence of some inexplicable 
misgiving—that, in short, I shall never again 
feel safe in your affection, until you lay the 
whole past before me, frankly and confidently.” 

“Frederice—Mr. Mortimer,” exclaimed Sybil 
indignantly, as she turned her flashing eyes full 
upon him: “Am I to be made the sacrifice, be- 
cause an idle babbler sees fit to vent his inani- 
ties upon me? Had I not already told you that 
I knew this man} That he was an empty cox- 
comb, living only for himself, and making his 
rank an excuse for his absurdities? Would it 
have been more delicate, more honorable in me 
to have betrayed his secret, as you now compel 
me to do—and to have met your questioning 
with the reply that he had loved me? Let it 
suffice that you are now in possession of this 
mighty secret, and that the rejected suitor will 
not fail to amuse all Rome before noon to-mor- 
row, at the expense of the jealous husband.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue reader must now follow us to a vast and 
magnificent apartment, of such extent that the 
dark walls—whereon a series of ancient family 
portraits pannelled into the wood-work, and 
encircled by a faded gold moulding, too much 
time-worn to reflect the light—were left in the 
deep shadow; although, in the centre of the 
marble floor, a somewhat capacious table hore 
a cluster of wax tapers, which shed their bril- 
liancy over a number of erystal goblets, tall- 
necked bottles, and a small tray containing 
dishes of olives, prepared caviare, salted sar- 
dines, and other provocatives of thirst. On 
elter side of the table were ranged rows of 
chairs; against one of which rested a long slen- 
der Turkish chibougue of jasmin-wood, with a 
superb mouth-piece of amber, encircled by large 
turquoise ; and the boudaka, or bow] of gilded 
clay, carefully placed in a small round dish of 
highly-polished brass. Near another stood a 
magnificent oriental narghile; its ample vase 
of elaborately cut glass already filled with the 
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scented waters through which the coarser aroma 
of the Virginian weed was destined to pass be- 
fore it reached the lips of the smoker; and its 
long pliable tube of leather, bound with erim- 
son and silver threads, coiled like a glittering 
snake upon the table above. A couple of boxes 
of eedar-wood, inseribed with certain letters and 
figures, which doubtlessly eertified as to the 
genuineness of their contents, were still herme- 


tically elosed ; but, from their form and fashion, | 


it was easy to discover that they also were filled 
avith tobaeeo in that more symmetrical and mi. 
nute shape which has lately obtained so much 
in European taste; while seattered here and 
there, among the sparkling wines and goblets 
of Venice glass, were cards, and diee, and other 
neecssary appliances of the gambler’s craft. 

In short, all around announeed the necessary 
preparation for one of those midnight orgies in 
which the idle and the deseeuvre are accustomed 
to cheat their ennui, to waste their health, and 
to consume their substanee. And it was strange 
and even sad to glance round that stately room, 
with its angles gradually disappearing in the 
darkness, its grim warriors eal frowning se- 
nators looking down asif in cold and silent 
scorn from their gloomy eminenee, and the huge 
mirror resting upon the high wide mantel of 
particolored marble, and dimly refleeting in 
the distanee the deep glow of the clustered 
lights; and to see it profaned by sueh oceupa- 
tion. It seemed like a bitter satire silently pro- 
nounced by past splendor upon modern folly. 

The silence was, however, of short duration; 
for, as though they had only awaited the com- 
pletion of these preliminary arrangements, 
groups of young and fashionably-dressed men 
ere long began to arrive, until every seat save 
one was filled; that whieh was marked by the 
pee tion of the narghile ; and servants in rich 

ut varied liveries began to busy themselves in 
opening the eedar boxes, and pouring out the 
rich wines, which were dispersed over the 
table. 

Every European nation seemed to have sup- 
plied its representative to that nocturnal revel. 
On one side the deep flashing eyes, and raven 
hair, and bistre, complexion of the Spaniard, 
werc eontrasted with the pale cheek and sandy 
loeks of the Norwegian; on another, the onee 
fresh, but now somewhat faded eomplexion and 
calm hazel eyes of the Englishman, formed a 
marked and eharaeteristic contrast to the dull 
skin and restless physiognomy of the Freneh- 
man; the Greek, with his finely-articulated fea- 
tures and mobile expression, was thrown into 
violent eontact with the impassible and moody 
gravity of the Turk; and the volatile and ges- 
ticulating Italian had taken his place beside the 
polished but wary Russian. It was, in sooth, a 
gathering together of the nations, thus individu- 
ally assembled for one eommon worship—for 
one simultaneous bowing down before the Baal 
of dissipation and excess. For a time nothing 
was heard save the questions and rejoinders ne- 
cessitated by the nature of the meeting; but ere 
long, everything being arranged to the satisfae- 
tion of the revelers, the domesties gradually 
withdrew, and the business of the evening com- 
meneed. 
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' In one direction a couple of gemesters, too: 
indolent, or too impatient, to trust their fortunes 
to the slower process of the eards, were hazard- 
ing large sums upon a single throw of the dice; 
in another, a party were collected round a row 
lette-table, established in an angle of the apart 


| prineipal table, sundry of the guests had paired 
off at ecarte, while others stood by, and made 
heavy bets upon the game. In shirt, all were 
‘oeeupied save two—one, a splendid-looking 
iman of some four or five and thirty, evidently 
a native Italian—and the othera youth whose 
fresh and ruddy eomplexion, well-opened gra 
eye, and auburn hair, at once demonstrated his 
English origin. 

“ It is strange, however, Duke,” said the lat- 
ter, as he knoeked the ashes from his cigar upon 
the table ; “ that he should be the only loiterer, 
when, only a few hours ago, he announeed his 
intention to join us early. Did I not know that 
he loves the dice-box better than any dama in 
Rome, I should say that the poor prince had 
met with an adventure.” 

His companion only shrugged his shoulders, 
and smoked on in silence. 

“And he promised to give me my revenge 
too,” pursued the hopeful youth; “and that 
eannot be done in half an hour. However, J] 
will-not believe that Saviatti would take ad 
vantage of my ill-luek.” 

“You are censorious, il mio arco,” said the 
Duca, as he suffered a huge volume of smoke to 
eseape from his elosed lips, and smiled sarcas- 
tically: “ You take your revenge ont of fortune 
when you should look nearer home. The fact 
is, that you cannot play.” 

“ Not play ecarte!” exelaimed the young man, 
wounded in his most sensitive point: “A pretty 
joke, indeed! Why, I have done little else for 
the last few years.” 

“Perhaps so,” was the unmoved reply. 

“Every fool can play ecarte ;” persisted the 
stripling, still more ineensed by the’ sang-froia 
of his companion. 

“ Not every fool, Milord,” said the Italian: “I 
will explain to you——” 

“J want no explanation,” retorted the youth 
haughtily; “I have played at Baden, Berlln, 
and Vienna; I know every chance of the game, 
and I repeat that Saviatti owed all his success 
to my ill-luck. Did I not wiu 12,000 francs ab 
Paris in one week ?” 

“Perhaps so,” again repeated the Itaiian; 
“and you are very likely to lose the same sum 
‘in one night at Rome.” 

“ You are an ill prophet, Duke.” 

“ Perche? Because I tell you the truth? 
Look you, Milord Squanderleigh, I could myself, 
in a fortnight, send you home to the good Earl, 
your father, with nothing in your pocket but 
your genealogy, and your bonbonniere——but I 
am a man of honor, and I have a conscience. I 
shall not play.” 

“ You faney that you are more than a match 
for me ¢” 

“ Devvero.” 

“ Let us try.” 

“ No, no; let us smoke. 
good and cheap.” 
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“Pshaw! Nonsense! You treat me like a 
child.” 

The Duke smiled. 

“Upon my soul,” said the lordling, while a 
sudden flush crimsoned his handsome counte- 
nanee, “if you believe that I feel indebted to 
you for what you are pleased to consider as a 
proof of your forbearance, you are strangely 
mistaken; and, therefore, if you do not wish me 
to look upon what you have said as an affront, 


let. us play.” 


“ Bene! since I can retain your valuable | 


friendship upon no other terms, let us play.” 
And, so saying, the Italian calmly swept out of 
his way the glasses, cigar-tray, and bottle of 
Cyprus wine which were ranged before him ; 
and, taking up a couple of packs of the cards 
which were profusely scattered over the table, 
began to throw aside the low numbers with a 
languid gesture, as though he deprecated the 
exertion thus pertinaciously thrust upon him. 

While he was thus engaged, three or four of 
the spectators, who had been overlooking an- 
other game, gathered round the two new actors, 
and “I bet upon il Signor Duco,” was the si- 
multaneous exclamation. 

“We want no bets,” said the excited young 
noblemen ; “ I hate to play like a puppet, at the 
bidding of my backer. Duke, we play soberly 
for a stake—What shall it be?” 

“ What you please.” 

“You see, you cannot frighten me, for, if 
there be anything which I thoroughly under- 
stand, it is écarté.” 

“Now, you are endeavoring to alarm me in 
your turn,” said the Italian noble with perfect 
gravity; “but I also have good nerves. I love 
your country—‘ Old England,’ as you are proud 
to call her—so, name your own stakes, but let 
them be in English money.” 

“Ten, twenty, thirty guineas the game; take 
your choice.” 


“T am a moderate man, corpo di Bacco!” said | 
; P i 


the Duke, as he coolly lighted a fresh cigar; “I 
will make my choice au juste milieu : twenty is 
enough—qnite enough.” 

“Ila! you begin to wince.” 

“ Not yet, not yet. By-and-by I shall tell you 
how I feel.” 

“We have never yet played together.” 

“Never. I seldom play: now and then, but 
only to oblige, as I do now.” 

“I will give you a lesson,” laughed the reck- 
less young lordling. 

“ Servitore ; I am always happy to learn.” 

Meanwhile, high play was progressing through- 
out the apartment, and among the most cager 
of the gamblers were the Russian prince, the 
German baron, and the Hungarian count, who 
had established themselves at the roulette-table. 
Piles of gold were heaped up and swept away 
as if by enchantment ; and long before day-dawn 
the German had flung his watch and signet-ring 
upon the fatal baize, the Russian his diamond 
star in pledge for a hundred roubles, and the 
Hungarian the jewelled clasps of his sable-lined 
pelisse. Less excitable at games of chance than 
their foreign visitors, the Romans were masters 
of the field. 

And at intervals, even amid the high-born and 
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high-bred assemblage, bitter oaths were vented, 
and peals of hideous laughter—the laughter of 
mingled mortification and rage—awakened the 
dull echoes of the spacious room; deep draughts 
were drained, and snatches of licentious song 
added ribaldry to vice, 

Yet still the play went on. Why should it 
pause? When its votaries had exhausted their 
gold, they had still thetr honor to trade upon; 
and so small strips of paper, ready prepared 
upon a consol of black marble, supported by 
gilded Cupids linked together by garlands of 
roses, were passed from hand to hand; and the 
cards were cut, and the dice were thrown, as 
eagerly, if not quite as gaily, as when the solid 
metal had been showered down in streams. 

From time to time, the vapor of brandy rose 
upon the heated atmosphere, and the unstead 
hand by which it was poured betrayed the evil 
fortunes of the reveller, for whom the more 
generous and less enervating wine had lost its 
spell, and throughout all this turmoil, all this 
toil, and all this excitement, the placid duke and 
the reckless lordling still played on, almost in 
silence, 

Meanwhile, however, Saviatti had arrived: 
but the engrossing oceupation of those around 
hin had only enabled them to greet his entrance 
by a gesture or a glance; while, apparently sa- 
tisfied with this somewhat equivocal welcome, 
the Palermitan quietly took possession of his 
chair, ignited his narghilè, carefully placed a 
minute and gilded pill of opium upon the surface 
of the tobacco, and smoked on in silence, absorb- 
ed in his own thoughts. 


Another hour went by, and a bright streak of 
light introduced itself between the damask 
draperies which veiled one of the high case 
ments, announcing that another day had dawn- 
ed. Symptoms of weariness began to betray 
themselves in some of the losing gamesters, and 
gradually a group collected round the principal 
table, and began to revenge themselves b 
excess of another description upon the evil 
freaks of fortune. 


“Testa di Vénus!” exclaimed a_bright-cyed 
Roman; “ eco Saviatii. Prince, I pledge you 
in a goblet of Salernian. I did not see you enter. 
You must have arrived just as—” 

“You were about to make your fortune on 
the red, when the black was turned,” said the 
Palermitan quietly ; “you are a perfect victim 
this year, amico mio.” 

“ At cards, perhaps,” was the self-satisfied re- 
tort; “in other respects, I have no right to ¢om- 
plain.” 

“No, no; we all know that the fates favor 

zou elsewhere. But how prospers your pursuit 
of the Altessa ?” 

The Roman smiled conceitedly ; swept awa 
his clustering black curls from a forehead whic 
might have become a hero, and threw himself 
back negligently in his chnir. 

“ Bah, bah! Colonna is affecting discretion,” 
said a French count, who was at his elbow, with 
a sneer. “Nothing is more mauvais ton, mon 
cher; nothing is more gentil berger. Either you 
have failed—in which case you are right to keep 
your own sgecret—or you must travel a year or 
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two longer, and learn to estimate the reputation was furious, mei amici, furious. He believed 
of a femme galante at its proper price.” ` what J told him, as a matter of course, for I had 
“Talking of women,” broke in Saviatti with a/pledged my honor to every statement noa 
half yawn, as he withdrew the ivory mouth-|made, but he spurned at the idea that they h 
„piece of his narghilè from his lips, and slowl any foundation save in the censorious imagina- 
swayed the flexile tube to and fro between his |tions of those who had an the seandal ; 
fingers; “women and discretion, be it rightly|and so, despite all that I eould urge, he still 
understood—I had a most amusing encounter loved on, while these same slanders gained 
this evening, and but for two untoward cireum-|yround, and 1 eould no longer doubt that, by’ 
stances, I might have been as happy as Colonna | persisting in his suit, he was making his own} 
implies to be.” misery. I felt that something desperate must 
“And what were they?” asked half-a-dozen|be done, for his malady was 2oy eommon 
Voices. eure; and, accordingly—with no slight desire, 9 
“Jn the first place,” said the Palermitan, in |Jalso, I eonfess, of preventing a step which would 
the same semi-tragie aecent in which he had |deprive me of a favorite companion—I resolved, 
made his announeement ; “in the first place, my | despite his indignation, to recur to the forbidden 
dear friends, a jealous husband—” subject, and even to offer him an opportunity 
“ Eh, que disgracia P’ of testing the lady’s truth in so unequivocal a 
“In the next, a sudden determination to leave |manner that he should no longer retain a doubt 
Rome; or rather, to leave me.” as to his true position. 
“To leave you! Impossible!” “ After a thousand scruples, he, at length, 
“Impossible, perhaps, but nevertheless a fact. [consented to undergo the ordeal, and as I had 
And in order to show you that Iam too generous;more than onee suspeeted that the beautiful 
to follow a bad example—Colonna, pass me the] Miss Delamere was far from appreciating at its 
champaigne—I will drink the lady’s health, and |just value the very eeremonious courtesy with 
tell you her history.” which I had studiously treated her, and had 
« Brava! brava!” was the general chorus. ambition enough to feel flattered by the pros- 
Saviatti filled his glass with the sparkling |peet of becoming la signora principessa—for you $ 
fluid, and drank it off; then, glancing round the/all know the foible of ladies of her nation for My 
table upon his listeners, he said quietly : “ You |the prestige of a high-sounding name—I resolved 
all remember the English Trevor?” to see whether I eould not, in my own person, 
Sell, ali!” prove to the misguided lover that he was 
“Well, then, you are also aware that I first | fooled.” 
arrived in Rome in Trevor's company; but you| “ Bravissimo, Saviatti!” shouted his now more 
are one and all ignorant of the fact that betore | than half intoxieated listeners. 
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quitting England, he was an engaged man. The| “1 began, then, to pay my eourt to the flat 
Indy was beautiful; is beautiful—your Altessa,/tered beauty assiduously, but cautiously. I 
il mio caro Colonna, is a Swiss beside her; and|beeame silent and depressed, and she soon dis- 
your Duchessa, mon cher De Tremblay, a gri-|eovered that she alone had power to arouse me 
sette. Trevor, in the pride of his heart, present-|from my moral lethargy; but she was as wary 
ed me to his fiancée, and I, as I need scarcely |as myself; nor was it until I had, as if un- 
tell you, was civil to her for his sake. Never|consciously, suffered myself to be betrayed into 
did ] see a man of his indolent and languid tem-|more than one demonstration of an interest 
perament more inconveniently in love with his}more potent than I was authorised to feel for 
future wife. the promised wife of my friend, that she, at 

“« After a career of recklessness, the father of |length, ventured to inquire into the cause of my 
a bella died insolvent, but that fact did not|/evident unhappiness. You may imagine howl 
affect the passion of Trevor : he was really jreplied. How reluctantly, but resolutely, the 
fatiguing in his assiduities, and I almost began |secret was wrung from me; how I besought her 
to forgive the lady when I imagined that she|to pardon my temerity; and, gradually, became 
thought so as well as myself; for I must do her {still less reserved, until I brought her to confess 
the justice to acknowledge that she occasionally that she had already suspeeted the truth, and 
emancipated herself very skilfully from the!even to admit that she forgave the involuntary 
thrall, and took a liberal revenge by eoquetting error. The remainder of my task was easy, but 
right and left whenever she could secure a safe it required time; nor was she loth to afford it. 
opportunity, until, at length, I heard her name |In vain did Trevor complain of the postponement 
bandied rather freely at the clubs, and coupled |of their marriage from one period to another; for 
in no Very mysterious manner with those of two|convinced of the immaeulacy of his idol, he 
or three of Trevor’s constant associates. never, for an instant, doubted the ultimate failure 

“ As for myself, I knew from the first that she (of my intrigue; she always found some plausible 
was the betrothed wife of my friend; and, more-| pretext to delay it, and, meanwhile, I had every 
over, beautiful as she was, I had seen another/eneouragement to proseeute my suit which I 
whom I thought fairer; consequently, I felt}eould desire. Still her caution was ndmirable, 
quite at linerty to enact the Damon to my Py-/and I sincerely believe that, as the mere indivi- 
thias, and took upon me to hint to il fanatico per | dual. she greatly preferred my friend; and that, 
lamore that he was duped. Perhaps you fancyjhad I been simple Signor Saviatti, the son of a 
that he wns grateful to me for this modern act|Palermitan banker, or of a Catanian apothecary, 
of chivalry? You deeeive yourselves. What|she would never have hesitated between us. As 
was the friendship of half-a-dozen Palermitanjit was, however, I held the winning eard, and 
princes, compared to the love of Sybilf e|the ‘dear prince,’ had but to utter one conclusive 
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vord to leave the ‘ poor baronet’ leagues behind 
) the race. How I ever betrayed her into 

iting such dangerous truths as this, I cannot 
iyen now comprehend; although I have more 
han once had occasion to remark that there are 
, certain class of women, who, when they once 
ake a pen into their hands, suffer it to run away 
vith their reason. 

“Certain it is that it was so in this instance. 
| wish that Trevor had not, in his rage, burnt, 
before his faithless mistress, the last letter with 
vhich she honored me, and then you would 
ave acknowledged the truth of my late remark. 
a Jowever, suftice it that the letter in question 

J lid most effectually open his eyes, and prove to 
im that his fair inamorata was ready to fly 
~ vith me from an union to which she looked for- 
vard with dismay, and to trust to my honor 
~~ yever to give her cause to repent the hazardous 
„o tep that she had taken. 

1 “So far, so well; but alas! chi la fatto il 
< nala, faccia la penitenza, says the proverb, and 
0 it was with Trevor. The English laws are 
requently both unreasonable and inconvenient. 
{Je had formerly promised marriage to Miss 
Delamere, and he was bound by one of those 
aws to perform his promise, or to incur the risk, 
hot ouly of a heavy fine—for that he was too 
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wealthy to care—but also of a public exposure, 
“vith which she did not hesitate to threaten him. 
| “ Perhaps you expect, idlers as you are, that 
‘am about to entertain you with the scene 
which ensued, when the lady discovered that 
the had been duped in her turn, and that she 
aad lost, by one unlucky throw, both the foreign 
noble and the English baronet; and, corpo di 
Bacco! it deserves narration, but I have just 
how neither time nor taste for such a tale, 
chough in truth, her very rage was magnificent, 
“and her indignation as genuine as though she 
| had been no party to this war of wits. Well, 
to shorten a long story, she retorted every re- 
proach of Trevor, by upbraiding him with his 
owu treachery, and that of his Fidus Achates ; 
and, when he swore that he would leave her 
for ever, she threatened him with a court of 
justice, and silenced him, as that threat seldom 
fails to silence an Englishman, 
“What was to be done? Trevor had no 
nerve for such an exposure. To be exhibited to 
the world not only as a dupe, but moreover, as 
the dupe of a woman who had forfeited all 
if claim to consideration from the levity of her 
‘own conduct, was more than his pride could 
“brook. He remembered too, that her pecuniary 
M resources must be nearly exhausted, and that 
i! the prospect of becoming his wife had induced 
her to persist in a style of living to which they 
iti had long been inadequate ; and thus, what from 
fear from himself on the ene hand, and a hinger- 
ing weakness for the false fair one on the other, 
il they at length came to a compromise. Not, 
however, thnt this desirable arrangement was 
made without considerable difficulty; for the 
i Jady, at once baffled and bitter, was exorbitant 
in her demands, and poor Trevor was obliged, 
| not only to have recourse to the Jews, but also 
to expatriate himself for a time, in order to 
satisfy her claim. 

| “ Ebbene! The victim accompanied me 
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Berlin, and da bella abandonnata left London, as 
he supposed, to bury her regrets in the country, 
and for a time he heurd no more of her; while, 
per me, I almost forgot her existence. Judge, 
therefore, of my amazement this evening, when, 
in a solitary stroll through the Negroni gardens 
—a strange caprice you will say, and one for 
which, in point of fnct, I can scarcely account 
—my ear was suddenly attracted by the in- 
flections of an harmonious and familiar voice. 
I listened for several instants in order to be 
satisfied that I did not deceive myself, and 
then, convinced of the accuracy of my memo- 
ry, I suddenly turned the angle of the path, 
and saw before me Miss Delamere in person, 
negligently reclining upon the grass beside 
one of the fountains, with her head resting 
upou the shoulder of a very handsome cava- 
lier, who also held one of her hands clasped 
in his. 

“ Nothing daunted, however, by the style of 
this grouping—for, as you are aware, I felt my 
strength, and was not altogether sorry to have 
an opportunity of making my peace, or free 
from the desire to see it ratified somewhat 
after the same fashion—I accosted her at once, 
and that in a tone of old acquaintanceship 
which forbade any denial on her part; but 
a change had come over her whole manner. 
It was neither affectedly cold, nor inferentially 
resentful; it was more discouraging than 
either; calm, self-possessed, and—could I have 
forgotten the past—I should say dignified. 
The problem, moreover, was soon solved; I 
began to allude to former times, and I was 
silenced at once by a presentation to—her 
husband.” 

‘ Il povero Saviatii P” 

“You mistake, gentlemen, you mistake,” 
pursued the Prince contemptuously ; “ you 
should say il povero marito ; for trust me he 
will ere long the most deserve your pity, 
though at present he appears to be ‘in love 
with ruin.’ She informed me, and you will be 
able to estimate the feeling with which she 
made the communication, that she had been 
travelling for the last two months in Italy ; 
ergo, her bridehood 1s rapidly waning into com- 
monplace wedded life.” 

“And who is the sacrifice! Is he one who 
has been kidnapped from our own set, or a 
mere matrimonial facility ?” 

“Therein les the point of the epigram,” 
said the Palermitan with a light laugh; “I 
was presented to the hero of the domestic 
drama, as 1 have already told you. But how? 
Why simply thus: ‘Prince, allow me to pre- 
sent to you my husband—My dear Frederie, 
the Prince Saviatti, of whom I have spoken 
to you;” and thus, you see, although it ap- 
peared that the ‘great unknown’ was enabled 
at once to identify me as one of his lady’s 
quondam friends, I was left totally in the dark 
as regarded his own individuality. However 
certain it is, in whatever spirit I had been 
made known to him, he had no suspicion of 
the truth, and I almost began to imagine, 
from the manner in which he tolerated for a 
time a series of impertinences on my part, that 


to| he was simply what Rowscoffsky has just po 
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litely designated as a ‘matrimonial facility ; turned a fierce gaze of defiance upon his oppo 
but I was mistaken. He appeared suddenly nents, and strode from the room. 
to perceive that I was transgressing the bounds} By mid-day on the morrow, all Rome rang 
of even Italian good-breeding, for he started|with the news that a fatal duel had taken place 
from his sent like a roused lion, and ecarried;two hours after dawn, beyond the Porto de’ 
6ff la donna, without even permitting me to Popolo; in which the gallant Lord Squander- 
walk back to the city in her company.” leigh, the only son and heir of the Earl of Was 
“ Cest impayable P shouted the Frenchman ; tinville, the hope of an ancient house, and the 
“ce paurre Saviatti est déchu.” idol of an adoring mother, had fallen mortally 
“Then are there two fallen angels in the|wounded beneath the bullet of an unknown ad- 
same drama,” replied the Prinee quietly; “ and)versary. The authorities were all astir; the 
I am ready to wager the hundred ducats which sbirri in commotion, and the whole system of 
I won last evening of Squanderleigh, that the exclusive society shaken for four-and-twenty 
piece is not yet played out,” hours. And then eame the relatives from 
“ Pshaw! you have already had your congé.” England to elaim the corpse, and to convey it 
“Perhaps so; moreover, the happy couple 'to the family-vault, in order that it might repose 
leave Rome to-morrow ; another point against beside those of its ancestors—and then, Lord 
me, and nevertheless I am ready to renew my |Squanderleigh was forgotten. 
bet, with this reservation, that if Iam not my-| Such was the circle in which the name of the 
self the hero of the second act, it will be} woman who had become the wife of the proud 
Trevor. Who accepts the challenge ?” and sensitive Mortimer was branded with indig- 
“Not 1,” said Colonna; “1 know too well nity—amid the curses of unsuccessful gamesters, 
the nature of the sex. The investment is a,the fumes of wine, and the ribaldries of licen 
bad one.” tiousness, Such were the revellers, who, not con 
A general laugh followed his remark, but tent with branding her with past disgrace and 
the attention of the party was suddenly called | present duplicity, even presaged for her a future 
to Lord Squanderleigh, who with a vehement still more dishonorable than either. Sybil was 
oath hurled his ecards across the saloon, and indeed fallen!—fallen from the brightness and 
filling a goblet with brandy, drank it off to the;the purity which compel respect from the dis 
confusion of all modest personages, who only solute. She had striven and had triumphed. 
played to oblige their friends. She was the wife of a man of honor; but her 
“ Milord, you are uneivil,” calmly observed |very triumph was contaminated by the fact, that 
his opponent, as he swept into his open palm'he must henceforward be a mark for the world’s 
the pile of bright English gold which he had scorn through her means; and that world not 
gradually heaped up, and deposited it in the!one of upright and soberly judging individuals 
breast-pocket of his coat. “I appeal to Co-|who would temper their justice with merey 
lonna, to De Tremblay, to Saviatti, if lever and be silent where otherwise they must con 
play save when I am urged to it, and cannot |demn; but a world of reckless roués and bitter 
decline without discourtesy.” satirists, to whom her shame would be matter o 
“I eare for no such appeals,” was the furious loose mirth and ribald speculation; and- whe 
retort. ‘“ Did not Saviatti only yesterday win| would, from their own intimate knowledge of 
my money in all probability in the same way, |the vices of humanity, be enabled to analyse 
and on the same principle? And do not both |and to lay bare every working of her heart— 
Colonna and De Tremblay hold bills of mine |her woman-heart,—that pure and holy mystery 
similarly gained? Do you take me for a boy: which, like the statue of Vesta, should evel 
to believe that, knowing my own skill at the; wear a veil for all save he to whom it is yieldeé 
game as [ do, I should be idiot enough to sup-| up. 
pose that I am indebted to ill-luck for my} Sybil was indeed fallen! 
perpetual losses f” 
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All the group started indignantly to their — — l 
feet, but a gesture from the Duke silenced 
them for a moment, as he asked with compo- CHAPTER XXXVIL 
sure; “And to what then, Milord, am I to 
understand that you attribute them ?” MeEAXWHILE all was deep and quiet happiness 4. 


“To what !” echoed the stripling, as he turn-/at Bletchley. The ladies of the manor-housé 
ed an undismayed look upon the threatening had paid their promised visit; the girls ha 
eountenanees around him. “fave I not spoken | welcomed Gertrude with a warmth of delighted | 
sufficiently plain already for you, one and all,!affeetion which was balm to her meek anc | 
to understand that I attribute them to your gentle heart; and even Mrs, Armstrong, for | 
superior science f” getting all the brilliant projects which she hac 

“ You must answer to me for this,” said the|formed for her son, and satisfied that, as he: 
Duca, with an unshaken calmness which formed husband no longer withheld his consent to the 
a ghastly contrast with the trembling passion| marriage, it was her duty to think as he did 
of his adversary. and perhaps feeling, moreover, that she shoul 

“ And to me,” said Colonna, in all probability be a person of much more con 

“ And me,” followed up Saviatti. sequence in the eyes of her unportioned daug 

The stripling listened with o bitter and hollow |ter-in-law than she could have hoped to be il 
laugh, and simply replying, “I am _ rendy,”|those of the high born or richly-dowered damsel 
swallowed another goblet of the liquid fire, upon whom she had formerly speculated, wa 
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no less inclined than themselves to believe that’! murmuring, to her a few snatches from Alfieri, 
Ernest had, after all, been less to blame than had alike been laid aside, that a sudden silence 
w she at first supposed; while the worthy old occurred, as eloquent to their feelings as the 
on squire, having once determined to withdraw his, most profuse and impassioned words. It was at 
in Objections, did so with an open-heartedness and length broken by a sigh from the orphan, which 


a generosity of feeling which removed the last fell painfully upon the car of Ernest. 


‘shadow from the spirit of the orphan. “ You sigh, dearest,” he said anxiously ; “and 
sym. |. Only a few days elapsed ere Gertrude again | wherefore ?” 
_ found herself an inhabitant of the hall, and once} “Simply,” replied Gertrude ; “because I have 
‘more all the little world of Bletchley was in’ left a duty unperformed for which I am self-re- 
‘commotion. It was really too bad and too buked; und that, even now, I have scarcely 
barefaced, as Miss Bayliss remarked with con-| courage to repair my error.” 
~ siderable asperity; too bad on the side of Miss; “ Incorrigible culprit!” 
k Mortimer, and too barefaced on that of the} “Nay, do not jest, Ernest; for, indeed, my 
,. Armstrongs, that their company had no sooncr heart is too full for smiles. I feel that I have 
“dispersed than they thought proper to remem-!not acted generously or frankly towards you; 
“ber their poor neighbor. However, if the girl; and that I am, consequently, unworthy of the 
had no more spirit, it served her right, and she/unhesitating confidence which you have placed 
„~ Would see what would come of it before long; |in me. You may remember that, during our 
I" but it was disgraceful that, because they hap- memorable interview in the pavilion, you hinted 
~ ‘pened to be the great people of the a ieee belief that | was the prey of some secret 
A fied, any one should be mean enough to en-|sorrow; and you were right. That, however, 
= courage them in their impertinence; and Miss| was not a fitting moment for such a revelation 
~ Mortimer, as Mr. Pilbeam declared, was so blindjas I had to make; and since that day I have 
<  'to the degrading part that she was acting, as|suffered my happiness to absorb me so entirely, 
actually to be recovering from day to day, even|as to forget that the confession of the past was 
livi although he had long considered her case to be;due to you. It will require an effort on my 
>H utterly hopeless: but there she was, as likely to | part to recall that past; but the effort must be 
““ ‘live as his own wife, and as calm and contented | made; for I cannot consent to become your wife 
"i las though she had been treated with the great- |until you are placed in possession of every cir- 
; lest respect. cumstance of my early life; and are prepared 
il However, she begged that she might not be|to assure me that what I have to tell has not 
quoted as having repeated the remarks of Mr.|lowered me in your esteem.” 
i“ | Pilbeam, which he had made to her quite in} “Gertrude, why do you torture both yourself 
“ ‘confidence, as it might injure him in his busi-|and mef I foretell all that you have to say 
i ‘ness; but it really made her blood boil to think |—You have loved another.” 
‘| that Miss Warrington and her niece had not| “1 have, Ernest,’ was the low, but resolute 
“ ‘shown more regard for the respectability of the|reply ; © and that, too, with all the ardor of s 
“village. Had she, or her sister, or Mrs, Pilbeam, | young and trusting heart. Nor was this atfee- 
‘" or even the dissenting minister’s widow, ever/tion the mere transitory feeling of a few months, 
| demeaned themselves in such a way! Not they.|but the one great and absorbing sentiment of 
| As to accepting little presents from the manor-|my life. If I know myself, I am compelled to 
“- ‘house, there was nothing in that; for if they confess, even to you, that had my love been re- 
ie wer sent, they conld not deeently be refused ;' turned, I believe that neither time nor misfor- 
ii {but she must say that, for people who pretend, tune would have sufficed to overcome it; but it 
XA | to hold their heads higher than their neighbors, | was not so. | loved where my love was slighted 
the Warringtons were about as mean-spirited a and undervalued; and my whole waste of affec- 
set as she ever heard of. ition was repaid only by the attachment of a 
‘hese murmurs from the village, however,; brother. But hear me out before you condemn 
never reached the hall. There all was peace|me. My error was that of inexperience, not of 
and joy. The happiness of Ernest was com-|levity. I was misled alike by my own hopes, 
plete. To sit beside Gertrude, and to watch | and by the tenderness of one who was indeed to 
from day to day the progress of her convales--me more than a mother. And now, Ernest, 
i eence; to see the faint flush again steal to her| dear Ernest, will you listen to my story of the 
cheek, and the smile of recovered confidence | past ?” 
‘rest upon her lip, was to him a never-ceasing| “Say on, Gertrude,” answered the young 
“® labor of love. While Somerville and Mary,)man, who had involuntarily relinquished her 
| more gladsome in their joy, were continually on| hand, and buried his face in his spread palms; 
Ít ; horseback, or engaged in schemes of pleasure, | ‘‘ say on—I will endeavor to bear it manfully ; 
ib | the tranquil delight of Ernest and Gertrude was! but you know not how deeply you have wrung 
i! no less engrossing. To them the whispered con-!| me.” 
0 fidences, the assured prospects of the future, and) The tears of the orphan fell slow and cold, as 
' the present calm, were full of enjoyment. They’ she withdrew her eyes from the averted figure 
ul | had so much to say, 0 much to ask, so much to|of her lover, but she heeded them not, Strong 
T in her conviction of right, she commenced her 
W! dt was during one of these constantly-recur- simple confession, 
¿i mmng eonversations, when the twilight had stolen| She told him of the premature death of her 
i | upon them almost unheeded, and that the pencil|mother ; of the heart-broken father, who 80 soon 
Ww) of Gertrude, and the volume from which her} followed her to the grave. She painted to him 
| lover had been occasionally reading, or ratherjin rapid, but graphie words, the stately old 
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house at Westrnm which had been the cradle 
of her childhood, and the home ot her youth; 
and she dwelt with all the eloquence of deep 
and strong feeling, upon the virtues of the gentle 
aad high-hearted Mrs, Mortimer. i 

Nor did her low voice falter when she came 
to speak of Frederic. There was no suspicious 
haste, no coquettish reservation, in the manner 
in which she related all their carly and childish 
affection; she did justice to his amiable quali- 
ties, and to the high principle of his nature. 
She told how, from girlhood up, she had been 
taught to consider him as her tuture husband ; | 
and how, in order to render herself worthy of 
his love, she had striven to acquire the habits, 
feelings, and accomplishments which he ap- 

roved. And after she had described the long 
ais of retirement, in which she had listened 
to all the confident projects of her aunt, while 
the subject of their discourse was yet absent, she 
did not even disguise from her agitated listener 
the eager anxiety with which she had awaited 
his return; and the bitter disappointment she 
had experienced on finding that her attachment 
was not returned, when Frederic, happy and 
heart-free, ere many months elapsed, bestowed 
the affection which she had always been taught 
to consider as her own, upon a stranger. 

“And what said your aunt, who had so 
cruelly misled you?” asked Ernest, suddenly 
looking up. 

“All that the purest and most perfect affec- 
tion could dictate. She wept over the blight of 
my visions, and her own hopes; and vowed 
never to receive another daughter.” 

“And then Gertrude, all these visions were 
renewed?” 

The orphan smiled a sad smile. 

“ No, Ernest,” she said meekly; “from the 
hour in which I learned that the heart of Fre- 
deric was estranged from me, and that his hap- 
piness depended upon another, the path of duty 
and of self-esteem lay plain before me, and I 
had only to follow it to the end. Frederic, 
moreover, Was generous enough to trust to me, 
and to place his cause in my hands; and believe 
me when I assure you that he had no cold ad- 
voeate with his mo‘her. I loved him, and to 
me his happiness was all in all. It sufficed that 
my affection was not essential to him, for me to 
understand at ouce the indelicacy of sustaining | 
what was, at best, only an imaginary claim. | 
My poor aunt died; and with her, as you are, 
aware, the one great tie which bound ine to my | 
father’s family. In my desolation | sought a 
bone with a distant relative, to whom I was a 
stranger; Miss Warrington reecived me, and, 
heerfully consented to impose another burden 
upon her already limited resources. I came to 
Bietehley, unknown, unloved, and hopeless. 
You know the rest.” 

There was a momentary silence, and the heart 
of Gertrude sank within her. 

“And your cousin?” asked Armstrong at 
length, with apparent effort. 

My cousin a few months ago was united to 
Miss Delamere.” | 

“ And you still loved him, Gertrude, when we 
first met? When I, at once, and unreservedly, 
made you the arbitress of my future fate; when 
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I placed my whole being in your hands, without 
a doubt, without a misgiving, you still loved 
this man?” 

“I believed that I did so,” was the low and 
timid reply: “and, in all probability, Ernest, 
had you not, by your generous affection, tanght 
me the fallacy of my own feelings, I should 
have sunk into an early grave with that convic- 
tion. Remember that my affection for Frederic 
was one alike of habit and of hope; that I had 
been taught from my earliest girlhood to look 
upon him as the partner of my future life; that, 
although reared in a comfort bordering upon 
luxury, my seclusion had been almost unbroken; 
and that, in short, my whole world was com- 

rised within the walls of Westrum Fouse, TIt 
1s not, however, for me to excuse the past. T 
have simply obeyed the dictates of my nature, 
and fulfilled my sense of right, by removing 
every mystery between us, and by showing my- 
self to you as I am. It is for you to decide if a 
heart which has hoped and mourned like mine, 
is worthy of the love that it has won.” 

‘Only answer me one question, Gertrude, 
and that with the same truthfulness whieh I 
have always seen in you. Did you love this 
man as you love me?” and he again seized her 
hand. 

“T eould not. I am now conscious that, in 
the ignorance of my spirit, I mistook myself. I 
loved rather the creation of my own fancy, the 
cherished son of my more than mother, the one 
fixed idea of my existence. I loved Frederic 
not only for himself, but because with him I lost 
all. In short,” coneluded the poor girl, with a 
passionate burst of tears, ‘‘I despise myself for an 
illusion which was dissipated from the moment 
in which I discovered that I had long uneon- 
sciously suffered a deeper and a more vital at- 
tachment to obliterate the past. And ohl 
Ernest, were you aware for how long a period 
your image was in my heart, while I believed 
that it was absorbed by another, you would un- 
derstand all that I would say, all that I feel.” 

“Ido! Ido! Gertrude, and I thank you, ”ex- 
elaimed her lover with renewed tenderness; 
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* We will never again look back upon the past. . 
What was the love of the girl beside the affec- if 
tion of the woman? I have been irritable and 3f: 
unjust, dearest ; when I should rather have been 
proud of the trust which yon reposed in me, and n 
of your faith in my right feeling. You have 


acted nobly, Gertrude, and once more I thank 

you. And now, did you not assure me, that no 

other secret exists between us, and that this tale 

of girlish romance was the sole mystery of your 
ast life ?” 

“I did, and truly, Ernest. You have now 
read my heart, which has not a thonght that it 
wonld hesitate to confide to you—not a feeling 
or a hope of which you are not the object.” 

And still the twilight deepened about them, 
and the glowing fire-light alone flickered through 
the silent apartment, and revealed each to th 
other in that luxurious partial obscurity so dea 
to those whose thoughts are full of quict happi- 
ness. Fora moment the pride of Ernest Arm- 
strong had been wounded. He could not brook 
that Gertrude, his own Gertrude, the only wo 
man he had ever loved, should have felt for 





‘another what he had felt only for her; but he 
was too right-minded to persist in so weak an 
egotism; and he soon forgot his own disappoint- 
ment in admiration of the delicacy which had 
taught the timid girl beside him to consider as a 
' erime the reservation of a fact which so neaily 
concerned his happiness; and to compel herself 
to an avowal so painful to her feelings, in order 
to convince him that she was worthy of a love 
in which she thus ventured to contide. 
'  Henceforward, he could have no misgivings. 
| The past stood revealed before him, The pure 
and guileless heart had poured forth all its trea- 
sures of memory, and was indeed his own. One 
short half-hour of suffering had secured to him a 
life of trust and peace; and the more he reflect- 
ed upon the voluntary and unembarrassed con- 
_ fidence of Gertrude, the more he became con- 
scious of the whole beauty and holiness of a na- 
ture which shrank from even the semblance of 
deceit and dishonor, 

And Gertrude, too, was happy, for her sensi- 
tive conscience was relieved of a heavy weight. 
Ernest now knew, and had pardoned all. She 
might henceforward yicld herself up, without 
one misgiving, to the bliss of loving and being 
beloved. All the memory of the past appeared 
to fade into so far a distance, that it rather wore 
the misty indistinctness of a painful dream, than 
the sterner features of a reality. All seemed 
unreal, save ‘the actual present, with its dear 
delights of peace, and love, and joy. Her very 
tears were luxury; and the throbbing of her 
heart made delicious music as she listened to 
its quick pulsations. 

Who has not experienced at such an hour as 
this? Who has not, at some time, felt the utter 
“inefficiency of words to embody the million sen- 
` sations which well up, pure and warm, from the 
overflowing heart, and create an atmosphere of 
happiness about them? They who have not 
done this, have been deprived of one of those 
blessed privileges which leave a holy impress, 
like the footsteps of angels, upon the spirit, and 
appear to purify the whole being. 

The world may have more tumultuous plea- 
sures to offer, more voluptuous joys to dispense ; 
but the searing-iron of passion and of vice leaves 
a darker trace behind, and one which no after- 
tears can obliterate, 

Pity, that such moments of peaceful joy are 
brief; and that, weakened by their own in- 
tensity, they are soon compelled to give place 
to the commoner sensations and associations of 
| every day life. Like a Sabbath of the soul, they 
| do but repose, and cannot replace, the less ex- 
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“i  alted feelings incident to human existence; and 
are but too frequently slighted or desecrated, 

"until their purifying influence is negatived and 

| disavowed, 

$. And even Gertrude and Ernest, deeply as 

. they had felt the spell of that quiet joy, awoke 


after a time to a more intimate consciousness of 

| their actual position; and once more the mnr- 

My ed w reeti he lightly-b 
mured words of affection, and the lightly-born 


the apartment. Gradually, however, the tones 
"| grew'less indistinct; and the clear laughter of 
i| the lover rang out at intervals, as some joyous 
"vision floated before his excited fancy. 
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Meanwhile Gertrude affected to be busily en- 
gaged in collecting and sorting the wools whieh 
were scattered over her tapestry frame, a task 
rendered almost impossible by the partial dark- 
ness; and, as she was thus employed, a small 
morocco souvenir, clasped with gold, fell from 
the basket in which she was arranging them, at 
the feet of her companion; who, hastily lifting 
it from the floor, laid his finger upon the lock, 
and was about to open it, when Gertrude eager- 
ly stretched out her hand, exclaiming, — 

“ No, no; you must not unclasp those tablets, 
Ernest; indeed you must not!” 

“What! another secret, Gertrude ?” 

There was no reply, as the head of the orphan 
was averted for an instant; but ere long she re- 
peated beseechingly,— 

“If you love me, dear Ernest, do not open 
them. You will laugh at me, and I cannot en- 
dure your ridicule.” 

“ Laugh at you, Gertrude! why, what have 
you been doing? Inditing a sonnet to the 
moon, or composing an elegy to a dead robin {” 

“ Now you are too absurd.” 

“ Justify yourself by authorizing me to open 
the tablets.” 

“ Be generous, Ernest, and give them up.” 

“ Excuse me—I covet them. You have never 
yet made me a present. I accept these.” 

“Well, then, since it must be so,” said Ger- 
trude, half laughing and half annoyed; “ you 
may keep them; but only on condition that you 
do not retain the contents.” 

“ Agreed !” shouted the young man, as he 
bounded towards the fire-place to examine his 
prize; “ Why, what dry twig is this?” he asked 
after the silence of a moment, as he drew from 
between two folds of satin a bunch of withered 
leaves; “ And is this the treasure that I am 
bound to restore #” ° 

“Tt is, dear Ernest,” whispered the soft low 
voice of Gertrude, as her small hand was pressed 
lightly upon his shoulder; “and to me it is in- 
deed a treasure,” 

« And what is it, dearest ?” 

“ Another and a happier record of the past,’ 
blushed the orphan, as her lover folded his arm 
about her waist, and drew her to his heart; 
“The faded cluster-rose of the garden pavilion.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tur Mortimers were domesticated at Westrum, 
and Mrs. Delamere established in her favorite 
arm-chair, as she was wont to be at The Grange; 
but the old house was soon subjected to a meta- 
morphosis which would have rendered it irre- 
cognisable to its former owners. The first care 
of Mortimer, on his return to England, had been 
to desire Sybil to sclect from among the luxurics 
in her former home all those which she was 
desirous to retain; and this done, a publie aue- 


sigh of happiness, broke upon the stillness of} tion desecrated that long exclusive abode, The 


house itself was placed in the hands of an agent 
for sale; but, with intuitive delicacy, Frederie 
so made his arrangements, that not a single 
suspicion of the insolvency of its late proprie 
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tors supplied food for the gossipry of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Nothing could be more natural than that Mr. 
Mortimer should preter the ancestorial associa- 
tions of his own birth-place to the mere splen- 
dors of a strange property, unendeared to him 
by any familiar memories; and consequently no 
comments were made upon so simple a tact; 
and while these changes were in progress, little 
or no alteration was perceptible in the mood or 
manner of the newly-married man. The quiet 
unobtrusive gratitude of Mrs. Delamere, who 
onee more saw herself surrounded by her aceus- 
tomed Juxuries, and left to their enjoyment 
without one misgiving as to their continuance, 
revealed itself in oeeasional snatches of deep 
feeling and earnest affection, and was balm to 
his wounded spirit; but the exeitement conse- 
quent upon those domestie arrangements at an 
end, a gloom gathered upon the brow of Morti- 
mer, which not even the faseinations of his beau- 
tiful Sybil had power to banish, even infatuated 
as he still was by her attraetions. 

Their homeward journey, eommenced under 
such unpleasant cireumstances, had not been 
productive of enjoyment to either party. A 
vague, but not the less a painful suspicion, had 
grown upon Frederie, that the resolute silenee 
of his wife upon the past involved some seeret 
whieh she was unwilling to confide to him. 
And if this were indeed the faet, of what nature 
was the mystery, which, ss it now seemed, was 
to remain for ever untold? 

There were moments of bitterness, in which 
he cursed the sensitiveness of his nature, which 
had not permitted him to temporize with the 
impertinence of the Sicilian prince, and to bear 
anything, everything, until, through his means, 
he had made himself master of all he had to 
reveal; for that mueh of it bore closely upon 
the former eareer of Sybil, had been evident 
from the little whieh had eseaped him during 
their one brief interview. He might have in- 
sisted npon remaining in Rome, and have culti- 
vated an aequaintance with this man; he might 
—but, in the next instant, as his glance fell upon 
the graceful woman beside him, he almost hated 
himself for his treacherous regrets, 1t appear- 
ed impossible that so fair and radiant a creature, 
whose brow and eyes were full of that proud 
paty whieh bespoke a nature as faultless as 

‘her person, could be other than she seemed. 
Why should he thus torture himself? There 
night be nothing to learn—nothing beyond 
those idle follies so common in the world in 
which she hnd been reared, as to be almost the 
general habit of her sex; and her haughty 
spirit, spurning at his suspicions, might merely 
be revenging itself by the silenee which he de- 
preeated. 

And Frederie struggled to believe that it was 
so; and once more he lavished upon Sybil all 
the treasures of an affection as deep as it had 
been reckless; but the illusion aan not last— 
again and again his doubts and his misgivings 
recurred, The manner of Saviatti had made a 
deeper impression pon his reason than even the 
words whieh he had uttered; and the more he 
dwelt upon it, the more keenly the reflection 
wounded his dignity. 


| 
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That his wife should be thus lightly address- 
ed, thus superciliously approached, stung him 
to the very soul. He who had always associated 
the idea of her sex with a respect and deferenee 
almost ehivalrous, and who had invested Sybil, 
above all, with the sanetity of his brightest and 
holiest aspirations, could not brook that not 
only the woman whom he had worshipped, but 
even the wife whom he had won, should, with- 
out resenting the insult on the instant, have sub- 
mitted to the degradation of so unseemly a 
display of sareastie insolence. And if she had 
indeed done this—and that it wns so he was 
only too bitterly conscions—could it be that she 
would visit upon himself a minor injury, and 
one, too, which grew out of the sensitive 
jealousy of his affeetion? Alas! he once moré 
felt that there was no room for doubt; and that 
harrowing past over which she kept such strin- 
gent guard, rose up before him lke a spectre 
et evil, or pressed upon his spirit like an incu- 

us. 

Sybil, too, was ehanged. She no longer re- 
turned his affection with the warmth whieh she 
had onee shown in those moments of returning 
confidence, in which, for a brief interval, he re- 
solutely sileneed his misgivings, and strove to 
fasten his thoughts upon the present. He felt 
that she was changed, and that she rather per- 
mitted the demonstrations of his tenderness as 
a natural consequence of their relative position, 
than welcomed them as its privilege. The 
most futile objeets suficed to divert her atten- 
tion from her husband. She was gradually 
ereating a world of interest and sensation about 
her, from which he was morally exelnded. Even 
the prospect of becoming a mother did not arouse 
her from the rapidly increasing egotism whieh 
betrayed itself in every action of her life. The 
necessity for exertion had ceased, and her fas- 
einations and acquirements were no longer put 
forth to win his praise. A gulf had opened be- 
tween them, and the venerated roof of his an- 
eestors had eeased to be a home to the imbit- 
tered and disappointed Mortimer. 

it was eonsequently with less mortification 
than he would once have felt that, after the 
residenee of only a few short months at Westrum, 
Frederie heard his onee adored Sybil again and 
ugain reeur to the unpalatable subject of his 
social insignificance ; and reproach him with a 
supmeness which left him unknown and obscure, 
when, by a slight exertion of energy, he night 
be battling his way to fortune, and, better still, 
to the consideration and respect of his fellow 
men. He had no longer an absorbing passion 
with which to counteract the dormant spirit of 
ambition she strove so resolutely to awaken; 
und he listened until he began to feel that she 
might be right; and that he had, indeed, hither- 
to mistaken his own nature when he believed 
that he was unfitted to wrestle with the world, 
and to grapple his way to greatness. He did 
not comprehend that it was the mere yearning 
of an unsatisfied heart for something to which 
it might attach itself; for some new and power- 
ful interest by whieh it might be filled, which 
so misled his reason; while it is moreover cer- 
tain that it requires unusual vigor of mind, and 
decision of character, to enable a man to with- 
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stand the influence of the woman whom he has able, even if Mortimer had felt inelined to op- 
once passionately loved, and who has beeome pose her projeet, but such was far from being 


the partner of his life. Be that influenee exerted 
as it may, either openly and boldly, or quietly 
and inferentially, its general result is the same. 
The affeetion may have become chilled, the trust 
may have grown weaker, but the moral power 
remains unshaken, and he instinctively imbibes 


some portion of her tastes, her habits, and her 


opinions. 

This power, regarded in its responsibility, is 
at once a proud and a fearful one for women., 

Where it is healthily exerted, it may be pro- 
duetive of an immense amount of good; and 
that it has been so, meekly and beeomingly, we 
have many bright examples. How often has 
the loving energy of a wife sustained the droop- 


ing heart, and reanimated the chilled hopes, 


which no other voiee could eall baek into be- 
ing! How many noble actions have owed their 
existenee to the pure and lofty aspirations of a 


- woman’s soul? 


How many evil hands have been stayed, how 


the ense. Like herself, he had begun to dis- 
‘eover that everything was dull and vapid about 
‘him, and that, as regarded his estate, his stew- 
ard was even more efficient than himself; while 
the prospect of becoming a father held out. to 
him new and delicious hopes, to which he was 
ready to make far greater saerifiees than a 
simple ehange of residenee. It is true that he 
had hoped to see the inheritor of his fortune 
born beneath the roof of his forefathers, as he 
himself had been; but this was a secondary 
consideration, whieh could not for a moment be 
placed in eomparison with the safety of the 
mother, and the preservation of the infant; and 
Mrs. Mortimer had consequently no sooner ex- 
pressed her wish to remove to London than im- 
mediate preparations were made to gratify her 
| inclinations. 

Satistied by her suceess, Sybil beeame onee 
more almost the Sybil who had beguiled him of 
his better reason. She spoke of his worldly 


many base intentions have been smothered, in!distinetion as eertain; flattered his self-esteem 
eomphanee with her warning whisper? But!by enumerating the many advantages under 
where she deseerates this mighty influence, and, | which he would commence his diplomatic eareer; 
forgetting the purity and holiness of her mission, |and declared herself ready to make any person- 
puts forth her strength only for evil, then is her al sacrifice which might tend to his advanee- 
rer indeed fearful and her responsibility ment; and onee more Mortimer was beguiled. 
eavy. Involuntarily Mortimer had beeome| Within a fortnight they were established in a 
subjected to this common law, and had gradual- first-rate hotel, having left the supine Mrs. 
ly imbibed the prevailing passion of his wife.) Delamere sole mistress at Westrum; and as the 
He required a great and absorbing interest to| London season had not yet eommeneed they had 
replace that which he was only too well aware | ample opportunity to seleet such a residenee as 
had already eeased to exist. He felt the ne-;they deemed suitable. Upon this point, how- 
cessity of silencing the murmurs of a disap-|ever, considerable difficulty was experienced; 


pointed heart by the louder and sterner tumult, | the views of the husband by no means coineid- 
ing with those of the wife. In their house hunt 
—one of the most disagreeable ocenpations, par 
parenthese, to which poor human beings ean be 
subjeeted !—Mortimer steadily bore in mind the 
amount of his income, while Sybil as resolutely 
disearded all such considerations. 

“ Were we about toreside altogether in town,” 


of worldly struggle. 

One violent passion can rarely be conquered 
save by a seeond still more vehement; and no 
sooner did Mortimer find some moments of soli- 
tude—and they were many, for already had 
Sybil, as has been said, surrounded herself b 
interests, most of which were distinet from his 


own—than he began to believe that he had hith-| was her constant argument, “or, were we here 
erto mistaken the path to happiness; that it|merely for purposes of pleasure, a very moder- 
was mere idle absurdity to seek it under his/ate establishment might suffice, provided always 
own roof, and in the society of a woman who|that the situation were unexeeptionable; but 
refused to repay the fervent and overwhelming | you must not forget that you have an import- 


affection he had lavished upon her by the confi- 
dence to whieh, as her husband, and the com- 
panion of her future life, he was so well en- 
titled; and that the home-happiness, of which 
he had onee so fondly dreamt, was a brilliant 
fallacy, with which he had been cheated, like 
many others, and from whose influence it be- 
hoved him to liberate himself. 

This was preeisely the state of feeling to 
whieh Sybil had been anxious to lead him; and 
as she deteeted the workings of his mind, she 
redoubled all her efforts to complete the task 
which she had so skillfully eommenced. She 
gradually beeame subdued, and almost sad. 
The air of Westrum, and the monotony of their 
daily existenee, depressed her. She had no 
faith in the local practitioners; and her situa- 
tion made her anxious to reside for a time in 
town, where she could procure competent ad- 
Vice. 


ant purpose in view, and that an ostentatious 
display of economy will by no means advanee 
your interests. ‘The world worships wealth: 
ithere is an oeeult magie in riches whieh oper- 
ates even upon the proudest and best principled 
natures. I never hear a would-be philosopher 
affeet to depreeate the man of money, without 
feeling a sneer at his want of eandor pass over 
my heart, although I may banish it from my 
lips. No, no; trust me, Frederic, all sueh a= 
servation is false and hollow; for do we not, 
every day of our lives see the athuent courted 
and flattered, even by those who neither re- 
quire nor hope to be profited by the wealth 
they worship? Gold is the religion of the 
world. There is no shrine so thronged with 
devotees. In every other ereed there are 
schisms; but Mammon knows no divisions 
among his votaries. Keep a elose hand, and 
the good qualities whieh you may possess will 


Such an argument was, of course, unanswer-|be hidden with vour wealth; but spread it 
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abroad before the eyes of the crowd, and they 
will at once give you credit for every other 
virtue. When you have accomplished your 
purpose, you will have time enough to retrench; 
and, meanwhile, believe me, the more you can 
persuade others that the very object of your 
ambition is the mere caprice of a man weary of 
the total idleness of afiluence, the more readily 
you will find friends to push your fortunes. 
One mistake at such a moment as this may be 
fatal to your prospects; and you are about 
wilfully to commit the most serious error into 
which you could possibly be betrayed.” 

What marvel that Mortimer ultimately suf- 
fered himself to be subjugated by these specious 
sophistries /—That an elegant residence was se- 
curcd in one of the most fashionable squares ; 
that a splendid establishment was formed; and 
that the cquipages, jewels, and opera-box of 
Mrs. Mortimer, were upon a consistent scale— 
That the Morning Post duly informed its readers 
of all the movements of the family; that Tatter- 
sall rejoiced in the patronage of Mr. Mortimer ; 
and that he was, through the good offices of 

half-a-dozen of his former friends, who hastened 
to welcome him to town, in a very short space 
of time ballotted into two of the leading clubs? 

Heart-sick and homeless—for all was glare 
and representation in the mansion of which he 
had become the temporary master—Mortimer 
soon discovered innumerable attractions in the 
almost bachelor life to which he was thus resto- 
red; while Sybil, on her side, saw with grati- 
fied vanity and ill-concealed triumph, that she 
was instantly recognised by half a score of her 
foriner acquaintance, who were only too happy 
to renew what they were pleased to consider as 
an old friendship, as they caracolled beside her 
earriage in the ring. or partook of the elegant 
hospitality of her husband. Thus, for a time, 
all went smoothly ; and as the period drew near 
at which Mrs. Mortimer anticipated the birth of 
her child, and that she was comparatively un- 
able to plunge into the vortex of dissipation by 
which she was surrounded, Mortimer found his 
expenditure, although serious, yet still defined 
and regular; and amid the pressure of amuse- 
ment without, he ere long forgot his anxiety 
upon the subject. 

Not even the habits of dissipation which he 
was rapidly acquiring sufficed, however, to 
deaden him to the delight of being a father; 
and when at length his beautiful Sybil placed in 
his arms her lovely little girl, he felt all the 
better feelings of his nature swelling forth 
again, and made a thousand prudent resolutions 
for the future. But alas for Frederic! constitu- 
tionably unstable, he was now, moreover, under 
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the influence of a firmer spirit than his own, and | 


his wife hnd formed far different projects. 
Debarred for a few wecks from those dissipated 
and exciting pleasures which had been the busi- 
ness of her youth, and had become to her vain 


> 
and ambitious nature almost a necessity, she had, | her husband. destiny; her own was amply 
in her temporary retirement, only grown more. fulfilled; and they had ceased to have an inter- 
than ever anxious to compensate to herself for | est in common. 


the time that she had lost; and accordingly she 
listened with a quict smile to the sententious 
orations of her husband; yawned as seldom as 


possible; and satisfied herself by pursuing her | vantages of life, save indee 


| 


own course as resolutely as though they had 
never been uttered. 

Yet, skilful tactitian as she was, Sybil had 
nevertheless the mortification to perceive that 
her train was composed only of such of her for 
mer friends as still remained unmarried; and 
that it was rarely a female guest graced her 
splendid home. In vain did she hint to the 
danglers who pressed about her that she should 
gladly welcome their sisters, their mothers, or 
their aunts. The answer was always ready. 
One would immediately have presented Maria, 
but she moved in a set of her own, and would 
feel herself perfectly desorientee if she were to 
venture beyond it; another would at once have 
brought his mother to pay her respects to Mrs. 
Mortimer, but really Lady Elizabeth was such a 
* quiz,” so E so pious, and so straightlaced, 
that he had not courage to subject her to such 
an ordeal; for, after all, she was his mother, and 
he did not wish to peril his own popularity with 
his charming friend by inflicting such a penance 
upon her—It would be like intruding a gnome 
into the paradise of a peri—An actual kill-joy, 
to which he would not be accessory for the 
world; while a third hinted the coquettish pro- 
pensities of his widowed aunt, from whom he 
had certain expectations, and who would never 
forgive him were he to place her in a position 
so inimical to her vanity. And thus, each ex- 
cused himself with the best grace in the world 
as regarded his female relatives, although all 
were alike devoted to the charms of their host- 
ess, and the good cheer of their host; whom 
they amused in his turn by assurances of their 
best efforts to second his diplomatic views, and 
professions of intimacy with ministers, secreta- 
ries of state, and influential individuals of all 
parties. . 

And Frederic, despite his new found happi- 
ness and recent resolves, listened and persuaded 
himself to have faith in all this table-talk, for he 
had already acquired habits of selfish indulg- 
ence which warred against his better principles, 
and which he was too supine to resist; while, 
as day after day, and opportunity after oppor- 
tunity, passed over unimproved, he adopted the 
idea that the fortunate moment had not yet ar- 
rived, but that come it must; and therefore, 
lapped in luxury, and gradually suffering im- 
providence to sap the very foundations of that 
independence which was his birth-right, and 
upon which he had hitherto prided hiinself—he 
waited. 

Nor did one reproach, or even one expostula- 
tion from Sybil, cause him to pause for an instant 
in his carcer of pleasure. She had no sooner 
innoculated him with a desire of self-aggrandize- 
ment than she appeared suddenly to have lost 
all such ambition in her own person. The 
measure of her secret aspirations was now full 
even to overflowing; and she had no longer 
leisure to speculate upon the probabilities of 
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Gradually she saw a few of the most fashion- 
able women in town gather about her; women 
of wealth and rank, who possessed all the ad- 

} perhaps, an unsul. 
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lied reputation, and she found it easy, even 
amid her pride, to discredit the rumors which, 
from time to time, were intruded upon her on 
this subject. 

«The world was so censorious,” she declared 
with a frown of virtuous indignation ; “ There 


. was so much party-spirit in English society; so 


many petty jealousies, and idle slanders, ever 
ready to destroy the best and the brightest, that 
she would never believe that Lady Clara Flush- 
ing had been divorced from her lord from any 
cause more grave than an incompatibility of 
temper, in which he was doubtlessly as much to 
blame as herself; nor that Mrs. Babington had 
been forbidden to appear at court for any other 
reason than that the politics of her husband 
were unpalatable to the Royalties. 

In the case of Mrs. Mortimer it might indeed 
truly be said, that charity had, in this instance, 
covered a multitude of sins; but meanwhile, 
Lady Clara, Mrs. Babington, e tutti quanti, were 
all handsome, highbred and accomplished women 
who gave a new grace to ħer drawing-room, and 
attracted about her all that was most distin- 
guished of the other sex. 

Constantly in a crowd, absorbed in perpetual 
dissipation, and more beautiful than ever, Sybil 
was as independent of her husband’s affection as 
he was ily becoming of her own, and as she 
always met him with a smile whenever the acci- 
dents of a London life threw them together, that 
she was always well-dressed, did honor to his 
taste, and sedulously supported his consequence 
in society, he began to believe that, after all, he 
had perhaps no right to expect more, and that 
his former dreams of home-happiness and do- 
mestie bliss were a mere idle chimera. 

Did he ever remember Gertrude? -Who ean 
doubt that, even amid the mad career whieh he 
was now pursuing, there were still moments 
when a terror of the future curdled at his heart, 
end when all would have been dark and murky, 
had not one faint and far-off memory, like the 
solitary star which occasionally pierces through 
the vapor of the blackest night, gleumed upon 
the horizon of his heart, and rested there? Yes, 
guilty as he was towards Gertrude—not because 
he had not loved her, forin that respect, at 


ı least, he had been powerless; but by hie cold 


neglect and selfish forgetfulness; by the indolent 
self-indulgence which had induced him from day 
to day to defer those gentle courtesies of affec- 
tion and kindliness which were due alike to her 
meek attachment and her orphan state, until he 
had, at length, felt that he no longer possessed 
aright to recall himself to her remembranee, nor 
to tender a helping-hand to her necessities— 
guilty as he felt towards her, still her image 
never crossed his mind that it did not for a mo- 
ment appear to purify and chasten his whole 
nature. And if there were times when, as he 
contemplated his loveless home and blighted 
hopes, something like a regret glaneed across his 
perturbed spirit, who shall wonder? But he 
soon hastened to banish feelings and thoughts 
like these. 
accomplished—and it was idle to look back. 
Qn—on—his course must now be onward. His 
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hitherto eluded him, but Sybil had declared 
that he need only ‘bide his time’ to see it re- 
alized, and this assurance had been echoed b 
the boon companions who sat beside his aT 
and were the partners of his pleasures. 

And thus time wore on, until the season drew 
near its close, and the languor of exhaustion 
began to replace the mad excitement which had 
for the last few months characterised the 
leviathan city. Royalty had withdrawn to the 
stately towers and terraces of Windsor; the 
strawberry leaves were transferred from town 
mansions to lordly halls and hereditary castles ; 
men of fashion forsook their clubs, and women 
of ton ceased their cabals. The seething cauld- 
ron of high-life, which had so long bubbled even 
to the brim, emptied itself to the very dregs, 
and London was no longer habitable, save for 
those obscure and unimportant individuals who 
are compelled by their necessities to remain 
chained to the wheels of the vast machine, and 
to labor at its preservation, lest the pulsations 
of its mighty heart should cease to beat, and 
thus the pleasures and luxuries of the great 
should suffer at a future day. 

In one word, London was empty. Sullen 
employs compelled by the absence of their 
principals to mend pens and read the daily 
journals in dingy offices; men of letters, unable 
to travel further from the head-quarters of 
reference and research than to Brixton or 
Wandsworth ; Guards men, sulkily sauntering 
up St. James’s street to the hollow echoes of 
their own footsteps, and counting the panes of 
glass in the well-known windows, where in 
gayer hours they only numbered familiar faces; 
novelists, closely immured in their modest 
lodgings, -weaving, with wearied brain and 
aching head, now fictions to amuse the idleness 
of those who are to pay back gold for health, 
and strength, and time; the would-be fashionist 
of slender means and questionable pretensions, 
who, after aping—as the sign painter apes the 
artist—for a brief season the follies of the great, 
closes his doors, not to escape the heat and 
dust of the summer streets, but to retrench, 
and to prepare for a fresh season of awkward 
imitation and uneasy display; the modest 
household to whom the advent and exodus 
of the great caravan of idleness are alike un- 
important; the careful trader, jealous of every 
instant which may turn to future profit, and 
the vigorous artisan, to whom all seasons are 
alike, so that they bring him daily toil and 
| . a 
| daily bread ;—by sucn as these alone were now 
| peopled square, and street, and place, in the 
vast city, which was thus, for a while blotted 
out from the highly-colored map of the civilized 
earth. 

In short, as we have already said London was 
empty; and had a seeond great fire, like that 
of 1666, supervened, not a%ingle public journal 
would have found cause to enclose its closely- 
printed columns with a sable margin ; for the 
| disaster would have occurred when there was 


His lot was cast—his destiny was | “ nobody in town.” 


| The Mortimers, as a matter of course, fol- 
‘lowed the example of their associates, and 


whole future, his whole fortune, his whole exis- | retreated from London to the country ; but, 
tence, hinged upon one wild hope. True, it had | unlike most of them, Frederic would not con. 
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sent to increase the revenues of the Post Office 
by subjecting himself to the importunate “ re- 
minders” of a host of creditors, and accordingly 
satisfied every claim which could be made 
upon him, before he would consent to return 
to Westrum. The amount of his responsibili- 
ties, as a natural consequence of the life which 
he had been leading, more than deubled its an- 
ticipated extent. 

We are so apt to forget the by-gone super- 
fluities which we regarded as necessities when 
we indulged in them, but which, like the 
magical blue fishes in Vathek, find a tongue 
when conjured by the potent wand of the 
better-memoried creditor, that the very wisest 
of us are apt to be bewildered at times in our 
arithmetic; no marvel, therefore, that Mortimer 
was fearfully startled by his own defective 
calculation. But he had little time either to 
regret or to resolve, for although Sybil could 
no longer remain in London, she had at least 
arranged to transfer her own immediate frac- 
tion of London to the obscure retirement of 
Westrum, and as the infant and its nurse had 
been sent forward, as well as half-a-dozen ser- 
vants, to prepare the house for the reception 
of the expected guests; and that, moreover, 
Lady Clara was too timid to travel so far alone, 
and consequently accompanied her dear friend, 
Mrs. Mortimer, in her own chariot, while the 
master of Westrum made his way back to his 
ancestral home by the mail, attended by his 
confidential servant; he had neither leisure 
nor opportunity to impress upon Sybil the vital 
importance of retrenchment. 
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Sys did the honors of her house to perfec- 
tion, and although such a crowd of fashionables 
had never since its erection been collected be- 
neath that roof, every one was soon perfectly 
at home except its master. The summer was 
brilliant, and the grounds, thanks to the pro- 
visions of their mistress, were in full beauty. 
Not one natural facility had remained unim- 
proved, and as tħe gardener had been trans- 
ferred from The Grange, and the less skilful 
functionary who had grown grey in the family, 
had been compelled to cede his place to this 
more scicntific florist, marvels had been wrought 
which astonished, even if they did not alto- 
gether gratify her husband. 

Nor was the change within the mansion less 
striking than that without; but although 
even the beloved library in which Mortimer 
had been accustomed to spend so great a por- 
tion vf his time in studious and delightful | 
solitude, was invaded at all hours, he felt the 
futility of remonstramce, and was compelled to | 
console himself by the reflection that at least | 
its most cherished treasures were suffered to 
remaincd undisturbed, and that it was in! 

uest only of the ephemeral productions of 

e day, that the idlers, who now thronged 
hus saloons, so continually broke in upon him 
with those vapid deii-apologies, which are 
ruther an impertinence than a courtesy. | 
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And, moreover, one source of happiness wes 
still open to him, in whose pure enjoyment 
none sought to interfere; and that one was the 
presence and the affection of his child, who 
already received him with eager crics of joy 
and outstretched arms, whenever he approach 
ed the remote nursery to which she had been 
consigned, lest her baby-griefs should oc- 
casionally ‘prove too audible for high-bred 
nerves, 

And what a treasure was that infant girl 
to Mortimer! Her smiles were the Lethe in 
which he plunged all his bitter memories, 
and for a while forgot them. As her dimpled 
arms wound themselves about his neck, and 
her soft and peachy cheek rested upon his 
own, he for an instant believed himself to be 
happy. For hours would he wander about 
the grounds, with the delighted child and her 
attendant nurse, watching with anxious joy all 
those mysterious dawnings of intellect which 
are perceptible only to the eye of a parent, 
and endeavoring to strengthen the still un- 
e affection which she betrayed towards 

im. 

And he was enabled to do this freely, and 
almost without comment, for the brilliant cirela 
of his wife were for the most part alike care 
less and regardless of his movements; while 
Sybil herself, who was provided with an ad- 
mirable souffre-douleur in the person of her 
mother, was quite as willing as her guests to 
dispense with the presence of her husband. 

All Westrum was in amazement. The main 
street of the little town was alive with equip 
ages and horsemen. Provident milliners secur 
ed the “last London” fashions from the transient 
glimpses which they obtained of the fashionable 
dames as they were whirled along; the breath 
less post master was no longer the emporium of 
news and gossip, for the duties of his office oe 
eupied every hour of his time; the stalwart car- 
rier, who had long, from prudential motives, re 
mained a bachelor, hastened to claim his pro- 
mised bride on the strength of his influx of 
business ; and emulous shopkeepers ventured on 
luxurious innovations hitherto unattempted. 

Nor, while such was the sensation produced 
among the traders, did the gentry of Westrum 
remain uninterested spectators of the progress 
of events at the great house. All such as from 
local position and old custom were privileged to 
pay their respects there, haad to enforce 
that privilege, and even Mortimer himself was 


satisfied with the courtesy of their reception. 


The smile of Sybil was as winning, her words as 
bland, to the prosy rector, and the sententious 
physician, as to those of her own set. He, in 
the honesty of his nature, did not understand 
the necessity, of which his wife was fully com 
scious, of conciliating all the visitable population 
of the neighborhood, in order to render them 
available whenever it might be expedient. He 
forgot that the court-cards are at times useless 
without the remainder of the pack, and that it 
is by shuffling them together that the just value 
of each is elicited in the great game of life; but 
the more far-sighted Sybil did not suffer so ob- 
vious a fact to escape her. 

While Lady Clara could criticize alike the 
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cap and the courtesy of worthy Mrs. Collins, she |linked a mother to her child? Did not Mr. Mor 
could afford to spare her own friends; nor was|timer agree with her that all other tenderness 


it less desirable to veil, by a drapery of muslin 
petticoats, the occasional téte-d-téte in which 
retty little Mrs. Babington delighted, to in- 
iige on a particular settee behind the grand 
piano. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the 


honor of visiting at the great house was gra- 


tuitously purchased, for such was far from being 
During the lifetime of its former 


had been raised; no one was compelled to feel 


, that he or she must take their places below the 


salt; but under the reign of Sybil all was chang- 
ed. It was doubtlessly pleasant enough for the 
physician’s comely wife, and the rector’s good- 
natured daughters, to comment on the morrow 
to their admiring and jealous friends upon the 
courtly society with which they had so lately 
mingled, but it is, nevertheless, certain that all 
of them were aware how little they had, in point 
of fact, formed an integral portion of the brilliant 
circle to which they had been admitted, and 
where they had rather been grouped in order to 
enhance the graces of the principal personages 
upon the stage, as the coryphées of the opera 
form a living back-ground to the Taglionis and 
the Ceritos; and to fill up the occasional pauses 


of weariness which necessarily ensue in all 
struggles of display, than received upon equal 


terms. Who could venture a second time to 
address a peer’s daughter, who vouchsafed no 
reply beyond a look of wonder at the presump- 
tion; or to tender any courtesy to a coquette 
whose soul was in her flounees ¢ 

And yet the worthy people bore all this, and 
returned again and again, and affected not to 
perceive that they were merely the pawns upon 
Mis. Mortimer’s chess-board, in order that they 
might revenge their own mortification upon the 
dear friends against whom the portal of this 
earthly paradise was closed. 

Those among my readers who have never 
done the like, can afford to laugh at their infatu- 
ation; but some there will be who cannot claim 
the privilege of mirth upon such a subject, for 
this species of moral meanness is not confined to 
Westrum; and which among us does not find 
some familiar name trembling upon his tongue, 
which would prove the degrading fact 

Among the guests of Sybil was a certain Mrs. 
Lamerly, who was, for some unexplained, and it 
might be inexplicable, reason, more obnoxious 
to Mortimer than any other of his lady-visitors. 
Assuredly it was not from wounded vanity that 
he disliked her; for, if any of the guests occa- 
sionally condescended to remember that Wes- 
trum. House had a master, it was pretty, lan- 
gushing Mrs. Lamerly, who by some accident 


- had more than once encountered him in his' 


walks, and even caressed his child. Mrs. Lamer- 


_ ly—as she assured him with a sigh, and a down- 


ropping of the lids which veiled a pair of large 
and lustrous blue eyes as dark as amethysts— 
doated upon children, and had it pleased provi- 
dence to make her a mother, she was afraid that 
she should have suffered that one affection to 
absorb her whole existence. 


What could be so! 
pure, so beautiful, so holy, as the tie which 


was poor and puerile in comparison? Truly 
did he in his very heart of hearts; although he 
only smiled vacantly in reply, as he drew his 
laughing girl closer to his bosom. 

Mrs. Lamerly had, indeed, touched the right 
chord, but she had done it unskilfully, and it 
only jarred where it should have soothed. Mor- 
timer disliked this woman. She had been one 
of the early friends of Sybil, and one of the 
most eager to renew their acquaintance. She 
had eloped when very young with the dissipated 
scion of a noble house, whonn his friends, weary 
of perpetually repairing the effects of his im-, 
providence, at length sent into honorable exile 
as attache at one of the petty German courts, 
where he was ultimately interred with all honor, 
leaving his young and pretty widow penniless. 
He had, indeed, made an appeal to his family in 
her behalf a short time before his death, but it 
had been made in vain, none knew wherefore ; 
while it was not the less certain that the lady 
continued for a couple of years to inhabit the 
same city, frequent the same court, and main- 
tain the same appearance, by some occult faculty 
known only to herself. 

At length, however, the maladie du pays de- 
elared itself, and she returned to England fol- 
lowed by the regrets of the Margrave, and the 
compliments of the whole court circle; as lan- 
guid and as languishing as ever, with a comfort- 
able although somewhat mysterious income, and 
a magnificent diamond bracelet. 

We have said that Mortimer greatly disliked 
the diplomatist’s widow—Could it be prescience? 
He never asked himself the question: he only 
felt that even her blandishments were distaste- 
ful to him. And yet Mrs. Lamerly was a general 
favorite in her set; she simpered out her inani- 
ties with such a low sweet drawl; she told 
such piquant stories of Herr Graff Such an one, 
and the Grafine So and so, without appearing 
to be at all aware of the somewhat startlin 
point of her own anecdotes; sfie sang such deli- 
ciously wild and guttural Sclavonie ballads 
almost with a lisp; she was so original, so odd, 
and so entertaining, and she had such fine 
eyes, that it would have been matter of wonder 
that she still remained Mrs. Lamerly, had she 
not lingered so long at that petty German 
court, 

But if, even for Sybil, there was still a mys- 
tery attached to her friend, it was by no means 
reciprocal as regarded herself; for the simple, 
smiling, and apparently unsuspicious little 
widow was well aware of every incident in the 
career of her brilliant hostess, and as she looked 
around her, and contrasted the opulence by 
which Mrs. Mortimer was surrounded with her 
own comparatively confined resources, and then, 
with her usual well-concealed shrewdness, dis- 
eovered the vaccillation of her husband’s charac- 
ter, she began to ask herself how long such a 
discrepancy need exist, were he'to be exposed 
to fascinations of a different description, and 
that she were to exert her own peculiar powers 
of pleasing. 

There was something very agreeable to her 
vanity in such a speculation, and although, in | 
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the first instance, it had been a mere idle fancy, 
the offspring of indolence and an inordinate 
love of luxury, the thought reeurred again and 
again, until it piqued her self-esteem into a 
desire to prove whether, indeed, her foreign 
graces could not accomplish such a revolution. 
She had no fear of robbing Mortimer of the 
heart of Sybil, for she had read that heart to its 
very core, and she knew the “ perilous stuff” of 
which it was composed; while, as regarded 
Frederic himself, she had not been a week be- 
neath his roof before she diseovered that all his 
affection was now centered in his child, and 
that his passion for his wife was rapidly degen- 
erating into the most encouraging indifference. 

Mrs. Lamerly was a coquette by nature, and 
consequently she did not pause to ask herself 
what might be the actual result of her machina- 
tions to either party; neither were her princi- 
ples of that rigid order which would have 
taught her to pause upon the threshold of so 
base atreaehery as that which she was thus coolly 
meditating; she only remembered that she was 
weary of inaction; that after having for a time 
seen herself an object of exclusive adoration, 
she had since degenerated into a mere unit in 
the great sum total of society. She only re- 
marked that Mortimer was by many degrees 
the handsomest man in their set, and never 
doubting that she could also render him the 
most agreeable, she determined at any rate to 
try her strength, if it were only pour passer le 
temps; and therefore it was that she eontrived 
to waylay him in his walks, and that she con- 
ceived so flattering an affeetion for his ehild. 

All this is very hideous, but it was neverthe- 
less a natural eonsequenee of the culpable eare- 
lessness with which he had suffered his wife to 
surround herself by associates of equivocal re- 
putation, and to make his home the rendezvous 
of idle roués and fashionable demireps. 

Mortimer believed himself to be as suscepti- 
ble and sensitive as ever to all which touehed 
his honor, but his principles had in reality be- 
come unconsciously enervated by constant con- 
taet with profligaey and folly, and if he still 
diseouraged the loose jests of the dissolute, and 
the social viees of the lax, it was rather beeause 
they were repugnant to his taste, than that they 
alarmed his virtue. 

Still, Mrs. Lamerly vainly lavished upon him 
all her fascinations, all her pensive sighs, her 
languid smiles, her bewitching nonsense. He 
never bestowed more than a passing glance 
upon that fairy foot that seareely seemed to 
press the velvet cushion by whieh it was sup- 

orted; kept his eye riveted upon the daily 
onrnal, while her magnificent arm, cireled by 
its brilliant bracelet, rested like a snow-wreath 
upon the chords of the hurp; talked polities 
with old Sir Jolin Stickfast, the greatest proser 
in the Lower House, while she was lisping 
forth some Germanie scandal, and transferred 
the slippers whieh she professed to have em- 
broidered expressly for him, to his valet. 

Mrs. Lamerly was nevertheless not diseour- 
aged. She hat yet a great card to play, and 
although her vanity would have been gratified 


‘seated at her desk, in her turn ropy 
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her spirit of emulation was aroused, and she re- 
solved not to be baffled. 

There was a strong bond between herself and 
Sybil. Ostensibly it was that of old affection 
and happy memories, of renewed friendship and 
perfect eonfidenee, but in reality it was one of | 
mutual apprehension. Sybil was well aware 
that many of the secrets of her past life were in 
the keeping of her former friend, who was as 
eonseious as herself of the necessity of their con- 
cealment from her husband; while the widow, 
on her side, long habituated to all the luxuries | 
of existence, to many of which her present 
ineome was inadequate, too well appreciated 
the advantages to be derived from even a tem 
porary home like that of Mrs. Mortimer to cast 
them from her lightly. 

It was in consequence of this conviction that 
she still compelled herself to temporize; but 
although she succeeded in teaching the beaut 
ful infant to elap its little hands and crow at 
her approaeh, permitted it to tear her eostly 
veil of Brussels point without betraying the 
slightest irritation, and even induced it to leave 
its father’s arms to nestle in her own, still that 
father remained cold, and she was at length 
driven to confess to herself that her childish 
graces were expended upon him in vain. 

Languid and listless as it pleased her to 
appear, Mrs. Lamerly possessed strong passions, 
and a perseveranee in all she undertook to ac- 
complish which amounted to obstinacy. Nb 
wonder, then, that mortified vanity in this 
instance aroused all the darker impulses of her 
nature. Had he even loved Sybil, she eould 
have understood thig resolute indifference on 
the part of Mortimer, but her self-esteem had 
not even this poor consolation. 

For the first time she felt the impotence of 
her efforts, and a spirit of revenge took posses 
sion of her. It was in vain that Lord James 
Blenheim and the Honorable Theodore Bruce 
whispered their honied words in her ear, smooth- 
ed the satin cushions of her fauteuil, and hung 
entraneed upon her lisping aecents. She smiled 
upon each in turn, it 1s true, but she estimated 
their adoration at its just value. She knew that 
in a erowded country-house all must find amuse- 
ment for themselves, and that idleness cared lit- 
tle whence that amusement was derived, whe 
ther from a pet monkey or a fantastie beauty; 
that Lord James was an engaged man, and the 
Honorable Theodore a ruined gamester. Still, 
the incense of flattery was essential to her, aud 
so she discouraged neither, although each was 
but a floating straw upon the current of a stream 
wherein she hnd resolved to‘dive deep for & 
more eoveted treasure. 

At length her patience was exhausted, and she 
resolved to ineur any risk rather than fnil in her 
purpose. Like all sentimental women, she Im | 
dulged in an elaborate eorrespondence. No 
letter-bag ever arrived at Westrum which did 
not contain half-a-dozen elosely-written epistles 
to the address of Mrs. Lamerly; and it was cu- 
rious to see the indolent and impassive beauty 
eovering 


sheet after sheet of delicately tinted vellum— 


could she have been indebted for her triumph for the odious and vulgar fashion of colored 
solely to the spell of her own attractions, still | paper, mystic devices, and emblematic wafers, 




















was at that period just beginning to obtain in 
England—with the most minute characters, and 
so watch the fucility with which the crow-quill 
poured forth its stream of soundless words. 

Mrs. Lamerly protested that she hated writing, 
ond perhaps she did, but there was sound dipio- 
macy in her perseverance, Her position was 
uncertain and insecure ; she could not afford to 
lose a friend, and it was, moreover, necessary 
that she should be constantly informed of the 
movements of those who might, directly or in- 
directly, exereise an influence over her fortunes, 
‘Thus no occurrence took place in her set, and it 
was an extensive one, of which she was not im- 
mediately made cognisant; and this fact not only 
enabled her to enhance her popularity by a con- 
stant supply of that light and often malicions 
gossipry so welcome at all times to the idle and 
frivolous, but also to facilitate such plans as she 
occasionally found it convenient to devise. 

It is wonderful how often a placid and simple 
exterior deceives the crowd. The old and trite 
proverb, that “still water runs deep,” is full of 
sound philosophy. Those laughing, rattling, 
reckless persons, who utter without reflection 
all that rises to their lips, may work mischief 
alike for themselves and for others, but the 
wound is at least laid open, and there is no hid- 
iden canker to apprehend; while the blow which 
bruises rather than breaks, lingers longer in the 
flesh, and at times corrodes even to the bone, 
Boning tbe stream of life, and inducing the 
atal gangrene which can never be eradicated. 

Mrs. Lamerly, even while lisping out her 
German ballads, discussing the merits of a morn- 
ing eap; reading half-a-dozen pages of a French 
novel; flirting with Lord James and the Honor- 
‘able Theodore, quizzing Sir John Stickfast with 
a pretty smile which almost turned the brain of 
the bachelor politician, old as he was; waylay- 
ing Mortimer in his walks, and dressing a doll 
for the baby, had mentally completed her pro- 
ject; and it was worthy of her. In one way or 
the other, as she triumphantly reflected, it must 
‘tell, and who could say but it might succeed in 
both ? 

Mortimer was too proud to place himself in 
competition with the foplings by whom his wife 
Was surrounded, and thus he left them a free 
field in which to display their arts of fascina-| 
tion; but would he do so were he pitted against, 
a more formidable opponent? Would he not’ 

awaken toa full sense of his danger if he once| 
saw her the object of adoration to a man with 
whom he could only doubtingly compare him- 
self? And, in this case, would he not need a 
friend, a counsellor? A slight and gratulatory 
| flush rose to her cheek as she glanced around 
_ her. Where could he so fitly seek that friend | 

asin herself? Had she not already knit between 

them the bond of his child’s affection, which, 
appear to disregard it as he might, she felt well 
assured must nevertheless have, in some degree, 
produced its effect. 
It was clear that he despised Lady Clara, and 
that he barely tolerated Mrs. Babington; and 
she was well aware that let proud man com- 
mune as he may with his own sex in his hours 
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What fervent passions have sprung from a far 
weaker cause! The haughty spirit, once hum- 
bled to seek for help and consolation in the eyes 
and on the lipsof a pretty and designing woman, 
seldom recovers heart-whole from the moral 
prostration. Like the silly lamb, he leaves 
some portion of the fleece upon the brambles; 
and it was upon this contingency that Mrs. 
Lamerly cleverly calculated. And meanwhile, 
what might be the effect of her design on Sybil} 
A curve of scorn rose to her lip, and trem- 
bled there for an instant. Let Sybil look to 
herself; her honor was in her own keeping. 
Her honor! How subtle are the distinctions 
made by the world on the subject of female 
honor. 

The widow laughed in her sleeve; bitterly 
perhaps, but still she laughed. Mrs. Mortimer 
was blansée, it is true; had’ been the jest of 
half London for a season; had jilted the man 
to whom she was affianced; had volunteered 
elopement with another under very precarious 
circumstances ; and had finally enriched herself 
with the spoils of her first dupe; but still she 
was an honorable woman, married to an honor- 
able man, who would consider it incumbent 
upon him to send a bullet through the heart of 
any one bold enough to assail her reputation ; 
while she herself—there needed no demon- 
whisper in her ear to urge her on, but it came ; 
close, mocking, dnd baneful as the blast of the 
simoom, and the little heart which a career of 
vice and folly had spared to her, parched and 
withered beneath the scorching breath of 
jealousy and mortification. 





CHAPTER XL 


“Sys,” said Mrs. Lamerly, in her most in- 
sinuating tone, as they stood together arranging 
some exotic plants m a jardinière, as female 
taste only can arrange them; “1 have such a 
favor to ask of you.” i 

“What is it?” demanded her companion in 
reply, moving a few paces backward as she 
spoke, in order to ascertain the effect of her last 
grouping; “I trust not to sanction your sending 
for your blue macaw; you know that my mo- 
ther’s nerves cannot sustain its screams; so, do, 
pray, be rational, and not urge it again.” 

“ I was not even thinking of Jacko, poor dear,” 
pouted the simple beauty, “though you know 
how I miss him; but tell me if I did ask you to 
admit another pet, who never screams, and who 
could not disturb Mrs. Delamere, or anybody 
else, would you refuse ?” 

“That depends entirely upon the nature of 
your plaything.” 

The little widow indulged in a peal of rich 
and ringing laughter, which sounded like the 
very echo of a joyous heart, as, smoothing her 
glossy ringlets before a mirror, and drawing 
closer the cordilliire of her pink satin douillette, 
she said, with an arch look; “ You must, in such 


an establishment as yours, still have one bache- 


of pleasure, it is the sympathy of woman that/lor’s room available.” 


he turns to in his season of doubt und trial 


A 


“« And if so, Amabel }” 
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“Why, then, I would ask you to allow me toylessly throwing herself upon a sofa ;-“ but you 


supply it with an occupant.” f 

“T must, first, know whom you would intro- 
duce.” 

“No one to whom you, at least, will object, 
Madame la Chatelaine,” said the widow with a 
peculiar expression ; “ unless, indeed, like many 
of our monopolizing sex, you will neither take 
nor give.” 

“Speak plainly, Amabel, if you would be an- 
swered.” 

“J will speak plainly,” said Mrs. Lamerly 
with a sudden change of voice and manner: 
“Trevor is just returned to England. All Mor- 
timer as you are, you cannot have forgotten 
Trevor, Sybil? We met abroad; and time, as 
you are aware, works wonders. You were 
married; and, in short,” lisped out the lady, 
bashfully inclining her head towards her left 
shoulder, until her long light curls rested upon 
the glowing satin, “I have reason to suppose 
that I almost succeeded in consoling him.” 

“ You!” involuntarily exclaimed her listener, 
as, with burning cheek and flashing eyes, she 
glanced towards the little doll-like figure beside 
her. “You succeeded in consoling bhim! Am I 
to understand that he loves yout” 

“You are to draw your own conclusions 
when we meet,” tranquilly replied the widow, 
as she re-arranged a cape-jessamine. ‘ Thus 
much, however, I will tell you, that I was the 
depository of his regrets and his despair—that I 
it was who played the Desdemona to your 
Heo Othello; and that while I was very near 
oving him 


‘For the (gauntlet) he had run,* 


I have sufficient grounds for believing that 


t He did Jove me, that I did pity him.’ 


«Am I to understand, Amabel,” asked Mrs. 
Mortimer, suddenly becoming pale as the blossom 
of the aram near which she stood, “that Sir 
Horace Trevor made you Ms confidante ?” 

“ That is a searching question, Sybil,” was the 
smiling retort; ‘‘but I will be frank, and answer 
at once ‘ yes’ and ‘no.’ To tell you the truth, J 
heard as little as I could; for I hate men to en- 
tertain me by talking of other women when they 
should be thinking only of myself. You loved 
him, he said; or, at ieast, he loved you, and you 
were to be married, and all that sort of thing; 
not as I was to poor Augustus, but surrounded 
by all the properties—parsons, and proctors, and 

ostilions in scarlet jackets—when suddenly you 
jilted him. Yes, I am afraid, Sybil, that, in 
order to be quite fair and open with you, I must 
confess that he said you—had—jilted him. 
Naughty girl! who could not be satisfied with 
any thing short of a prince; and silly woman! 
who, having made up her mind to catch her 
bird, was uot careful to lime the twig thickly 
enough.” 

“ And was this all he told you?” again asked 
Sybil, with difficulty controlling her emotion, 
whose very excess enabled her to despise the 
taunt of her companion. “Did he tell you no 
more than this?” 


know of old, Sybil, that I am a bad listener; and 
my memory has become so defective since I lost 


poor dear Augustus, that I really remember very 
little that has happened to me since.” 

“Listen to me, nevertheless, Amabel,” said 
her companion with compressed and bloodless 
lips. “You may succeed in deceiving others, 
but J know you. We were girls together, and 
your baby caprices cannot beguile me. What is 
your intention, what your view, in bringing 


Trevor here? Do not lose sight of the fact that — 


I may have less interest than yourself iu for- 
getting the past.” 

“I have already told you,” was the sullen re- 
ply : “I believe that Trevor admires me—and— 
I am poor.” 

“I understand,” said Mrs. Mortimer, with a 
contempt which she did not even seek to con- 
ceal; “ but I doubt that my husband will consent 
to receive such a guest. Even before our mar- 
riage, Trevor was distasteful to him.” 

“Perhaps 80,” was the careless reply: “he 
feared a rival, but of course that danger is now 
past; and if you represent the matter to him in 
Its true light, I cannot see what valid objection 
he could raise.” 

“ And yet you have been a wife, Amabel.” 

“T have; and, therefore, I have not now te 
learn that these things are casily arranged. 
Besides, Sybil, Mortimer can only rejoice in the 
opportunity of displaying his triumph to your 
discarded lover.” 

The words were common-place enough, but 
there was something in the tone in which they 


were uttered which jarred alike upon the pride | 


and upon the fears of Mrs. Mortimer. The war 
of wits was equal; and there needed no magi- 
cian to prove to Sybil that her dear friend held 
her in the toils. It cost her much to temporize, 
and gladly would she have spurned her as she 
sat, but she dared not; and, accordingly, she 
forced a smile, and throwing herself down 
beside her, said, in a tone which she struggled 
to render playful— 

“Come, now, Amabel, be true for once, and 
tell me if you, indeed, anticipate that you shall, 
one day, be Lady Trevor.” 

“ If Horace can really forget you, I am sure I 
shall.” 

“ Then are you not throwing away your best 
chance by asking him here—here, where we 
shall be brought into close and constant con- 
tact? Mark me, Amabel, I do not believe foran 
instant that you have any thing to fear from m 
influence, but you know that men are wayward, 
and surely it would be more judicious—” 

“To give him time to forget me altogether. 
Is that what you would say, Sybil? I give you 
all due credit for your humility; and I will so 
far put faith in it as to tell you that I feel quite 
satisfied you will not exert your influence to 
my detriment; while, asa natural consequence, 
Trevor will henceforward consider you ony as 
the wife of his friend, and therefore beyond his 
reach. Thus, you see that I have nothing to 
apprehend,” 

“ Amabel, would you only be honest and 
straightforward for five minutes—” 


“It may be that he did,” said the widow, list-|. Mrs. Lamerly laughed; not scornfully or sa 
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tirically, but as though she really thought the 


dialogue in which she was engaged very amusing. 


“ Will you at least hear me f” 
“Of course. 


as she had in her first girlhood? 


expose my preux chevalire to the captivations of 


s0 accomplished a coquette, even now, when she 
is hedged round with the proprieties of married 
But, Sybil,” she added with affected 
solemnity, as she shook her head, while her 


life. 


chesnut tresses shimmered in the sunlight; “I 


know all the onerous obligations of matrimony, 


and all the rigid duties which it involves. You 


T may believe me; for although I was barely 
seventeen when | married Augustus, I discover- 


ed a gray hair above my right temple before I 


| had been a wife more than a week, and almost 
suspected a wrinkle one short month after- 
Judge, therefore, if I can enter into 


wards. 
your feelings.” 

“JT have done,” said Sybil indignantly; “and 
although I cannot be discourteous enough to 


weary of an invited guest, I must decline receiv- 
ing one who is forced upon me.” And she rose 


from the sofa. 
‘““As you please,” retorted her companion. 


“Tam then at liberty to tell Trevor that you do 


not fee] authorized to run the risk of seeing him 
here ?” 

“ Amabel,” said Sybil, as she paused before 
her; “I do not understand you. 
risk from contact with your lover.” 

“Then why are you so unaccommodating ?” 


“I have already told you that he is distaste- 


ful to Frederie.?” 
“Why, so are fifty other things. 


they are. 
and fools, and you will admit that if you are 
good-natured enough to make room for Trevor, 


he will be the most rational man, and I the most 
You may as 
well concede that i caro marito has very little to 


rational woman, under your roof. 


do with the matter.” 

“If I were only convinced that Sir Iorace 
really intended to make you his wife,” said Sy- 
bil doubtingly, “ all my T alons would at once 


be overcome, but, Amabel, Trevor isa man of 


the world, and he knew you abroad.” 

“ He did so,” replied Mrs. Lamerly, with the 
most provoking à plomb; “and in hke manner 
Mr. Mortimer isa man of fortune and family, 
and yet, Sybil, he is your husband. Do not let 
us taunt each other, love. There are some ugly 
proverbs which might be brought to bear upon 
us both. In one word, will you receive Trevor 
as my friend, or not?” 

Mrs. Mortimer stood for a moment irresolute; 
all her habitual self-possession had forsaken her, 
and it was in an ill-assured voice that she at 
length said: “ You are ungenerous, Amabel ; but 
Ican deny you nothing. Only, if I consent to 
admit Trevor here, you must promise to keep a 
secret for me; a poor and puerile one, it is true, 
but still it must be kept.” 
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Do you not perceive that Iam 
listening with all my ears, and that I am vastly 
entertained to discover that Sybil marricd has 
as great a confidence in the effect of her charms 
Why, my 
dear, my vanity has aged tenfold more than your 
_ own; and itisas much asI dared venture to 






















I can incur no 


He hates 
Lady Clara, and snubs Lord John; and yet here 
He detests a home full of flirts 
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“And you will confide it to me?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lamerly with a genuine joy, which she 
strove to conceal under an affectation of childish 
eagerness. 

“JT have no alternative, or perhaps I should 
hesitate to do so,” replied Sybil with haughty 
bitterness ; “ but this it is: before my marriage 
with Mr. Mortimer, Sir Horace visited The 
Grange in order to—to renew his suit——” 

A low and almost inaudible laugh broke from 
the parted lips of her listener; but she was too 
much excited to remark it. 

“Conscions of the jealous temperament of 
Frederic,” pursued Sybil; “and aware that our 
previous engagement had authorized, in Tre- 
vor’s eyes at least, a familiarity of manner which 
my captious suitor would never tolerate, and 
in fact, driven to some such expedient by the 
circumstance of his having come upon us when 
Horace had raised my hand to his lips si 

“Fie, naughty Horace!” broke in the exult- 
ing widow, affecting to hide her eyes in her 
jewelled hands: “ But was that all?” 

“Att, Mrs. Lamerly!” said Sybil sternly ; 
“and that all, simple as it was, would haye suf- 
ficed to estrange from me forever the hand, if 
not the heart, of Mr. Mortimer, had I not, upon 
the impulse of the moment, presented the 
stranger to him as my cousin.” 

“ Enviable presence of mind!” said the widow, 
with a smile which partook rather of contempt 
than admiration. “How the dear old Margrave 
would have enjoyed such a tour de force! Re- 
ally, my dear Sybil, you are inimitable! And 
what said your simple Corydon of his new eon- 
nexion ?” 

“He bore with him for my sake; and that is 
all that I ean expect, should he again be com- 
pelled to reeeive him as a guest,” 

“ Poor Horace! However, I will endeavor to 
compensate to him for the slights of the happy 
mortal who won you from him. And so I may 
tell him to come—may I not? And you will 
weleome him for my sake, for he is at present 
quite désorienté ; only a week from Italy, where 
he saw your old friend Saviatti, who told him 
that he had seen you, and all about poor Signor 
Mortimer being as jealous as an ogre; and that 
wretched little Lord Squanderleigh being shot in 
a duel by that dear handsome Florentine Duca, 
who was kicked out of a saloonin Paris for 
cheating at ecarte; anda host of other things 
that you would be delighted to hear. And I will 
promise to be generous, and to lend him to you 
until he has emptied his budget: after which 
gare de loup, for | am a little demon when I am 
thwartedin what the French prettily call ‘ affairs 
of the heart.’ ” 

And so the two friends parted. 
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CHAPTER XLL 


“Fase pride, my pretty Gertrude, nothing but 
false pride,” said Mr. Armstrong gaily, as the 
orphan stood, steeped in blushes, and with large 
tears swelling in her eyes, in the deep bay of a 
library window, where she looked in the midst 
of the heavy dark frame-work of carved oak 
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like one of Guido's angels; “surely when I 
give you my son, I may also be allowed to offer 
you a few flounces and farbelows!” 

“ But, indeed, my dear sir—” 

“But, indeed, my dear young lady, I must 
have my way! Mary has set her heart upon it; 
and I will not consent that there shall be the 
difference of a knot of ribbon between you. Do 
you not hear her every now and then whisper- 
ing, ‘Papa, I should like so and so?’ or ‘Papa, 
I must have such a thing #—And are you not 
both my daughters ?—I can have no more folly 
of this kind, Gertrude. Had you been wealthy, 
I must, I know, have allowed you to be as head- 
strong as the rest of your sex; but as it is, I 
will not hear another word.” 

“And yet, for that very reason, dear Mr. 
Armstrong, I must entreat of you to let me 
Pe Do you know that even now—now, at 
this very instant—when you are not only en- 
deavoring to hasten my marriage with your son 
—1, a poor, penniless orphan, who can only 
repay your generosity by the gratitude of a true 
heart, and the tribute of a sincere affection— 
but are even urging me to share the luxury 
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of large fortune, and carries with her to the 
altar a dowry worthy of him, while I——” 
“Gertrude, again I say that this is a false 
ride; and, moreover, surcly something is due 
alike to Ernest and to his family ?” 
“Much—very much. Nevertheless, I fear- 
lessly persist In my petition—leave me free 
until Iam indeed his wife and your daughter, 





| Do not compel me to feel utterly powerless,” 


‘“¢ Poor'Mary ! Why will you persist in thwart- 
ing her?” 

“Mary will hear reason, I know she will, 
and I shall be so much happicr. Moreover, my 
dear sir, poor as I am, I stili possess resources 
which I can explain to dear Mrs. Armstrong and 
the girls, although I should shrink from detail- 
ing them to one of your lordly sex.” 

“Well, well, I have not the heart to contra- 
dict you any longer,” said the squire, “so, if 
you can convinee the women, I will not interfere 
further in the matter; but J warn you that the 
are likely to prove less ductile in your hands 
than I have done.” 

Enchanted ‘by her success, Gertrude warmly 
thanked the affectionate old man, and hastened 


which, although they may be the birthright of|to the breakfast-room, where the ladies of the 


Mary, are all too costly for a portionless bride 
like myself—do you know, that even now—” 
and, as she continued speaking, she had gradu- 
ally approached the old gentleman, until at last 
she was leaning over his high-backed chair, her 
arm upon his shoulder, and her golden hair 
mingling with the grey and glistening locks 
which clustered over his benevolent-looking 
head; “even now, I fecl as though all this hap- 
piness must be a dream; and I start at every 
sudden noise least I should awake only to find 
myself once more alone and unloved.” 

“Silly child!” said the old man, in a voice 
that trembled somewhat more than usual, as he 
drew her towards him, and pressed his lips to 
her glowing cheek, 

“Suffer me, therefore, I implore you, to re- 
turn to my humble home until the period of— 
of this doubie marriage. I have already, in my 
selfish happiness, too much neglected the bene- 
volent relative to whom I am indebted for all 
that I possess, and all that I am taught to hope. 
Let meg for three short weeks endeavor to prove 
that the joy of my heart does not extinguish its 
affection.” 

“ What you ask is only fair, Gertrude, if you 
really wish it,” said Mr. Armstrong reluctantly ; 
“but L very much doubt if cither Ernest or his 
mother will consent to such a sacrifice, As for 
me, | confess that, between man and man, (if I 
may use such an expression where an old woman 
is concerned,) | think you are right.” 

“I know you would, sir, for you are always 
alike just and generous; and therefore 1 may 
now calculate upon your support upon this point, 
for which I am really anxions, But I have not 
yet done; and even in spite of your own dis- 
claimers I to not, I will not despair, that you 
will stil! make anothcr and a greater concession, 
when I entrent it almost upon my knees. Oh, 
bear with me for an instant! And indeed, in- 
deed, you will admit that f only ask what is 
reasonable and consistent! Reflect for a mo- 
ment! Your daughter is about to marry a man 


family were busily discussing the merits of Lyons 
satins, Lisle laces, and orange-blossoms, A ge 
neral exclamation greeted her entrance. Mary’s 
taste was at issue with that of the London dress 
maker, to whom Mrs. Armstrong bowed with 
implicit confidence, and it has just been deeided 
that the question should be referred to Miss 
Mortimer. 


“Now, am I not right, dear Gertrude?” eager- 


ly asked the other bride-elect; “ will not our 
dresses be infiuitely more graceful if entirely 
composed of lace, than if we merely trim them, 
and leave the glossy glarish satin unsubdued ? 
And shall yon not prefer a long veil of this de 
licious point to an odious bonnet?” 

“The lace robe and the veil by all means, 
love,” replied Gertrude, with a quiet smile; 
“like you, I shrink from the glare of satin by 
sun-light; but, unlike you, I shall neither ven- 
ture upon the one nor the other.” 

“What can yon mean?” exclaimed both sisters 
with surprise; “Has it not been already ar- 
ranged that the two dresses are to be precisely 
similar?” 

“ It was so arranged, I know,” said Gertrude, 
as sne raised the hand of Mrs. Armstrong to her 
lips, “and grateful, very grateful do I fecl for 
the affection which could prompt such a propo- 
sal, but, within the last half-hour, I have in- 
duced Mr. Armstrong to rescind his resolution.” 

“Ilow very unkind of papa,” said Mary, with 
a pretty pout, “ Our party will not look half so 
picturesque, and that is not the worst of it, fôr 
1 know you so well, Gertrude, that I am quite 
sure of your motives for this silly whim. But, 
mark me, I will not stand at the altar with you 
if you are dressed one whit worse than myself.” 

The orphan laughed as she silenced the threat 
with a sisterly kiss. “Do not fear, dear girl,” 
she said quietly: ‘You have ns yet no idea of 
my heaped-up riches, and moreover I warn you 
that I shall pride myself more upon my dress 
that day, than were it composed of Ince like 
cobwebs, or thrice-piled velvet.” 
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1g 
Armstrong, anxiously. 
iy “It is the work of my own hands, my dear 
ù nadam. Simple, very simple in its materials, 
jut rendered somewhat costly by the labor which 
be naas been bestowed upon it. Let us, however, 
t ather talk of dear Mary’s toilette.” 
ia “Ernest will be bitterly disappointed when 


“ye finds that you have overthrown our plans, 
w Gertrude,” said Eleanor reproachfully. 

« And so am I,” observed the old lady, as she 
mised her eyes for a moment from one of those 


—— _¢ n 


ri] 
Of 
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atrocities which, in the shape of illustrations to 
Magazines of Fashion, Belle Assemblées, and 
productions of that class, libel at once the good 


w caste of Englishwomen, and the fair proportions 
of nature. “ Only look here, Gertrude, at this 

iw sweet costume! I had made up my mind to per- 

ai suade you both to fix upon this; and now, you 

ry see, you have upset everything.” 

thir “Tam afraid that you will, indeed, be inclined 


m tothink so, my dear madam,” replied the or- 
phan, after glancing for a moment at the great 

l ` . 

my Auman hour-glass, overwhelmed with conflict- 
wi ing finery, which Mrs. Armstrong submitted to 
į her inspection, * when I tell you that this is not 
„w the only coneession that I have induced your 
œ ind husband to make. A certain feeling of 
mı remorse has reminded me that 1 owe a debt of 
wa gratitude and courtesy to'my aunt, and that I 
| cannot better pay it than by devoting to her 
comfort and amusement the three brief weeks 
which still remain before y 
© “Oh! no! no! Gertrude. Impossible!” was 
the general exclamation. “ Ernest will never 
, consent, and, moreover, only consider that, 
, should you persist, there is an end at once to all 
„œ Our consultations, all our plans. Miss Warring- 
| ton cannot want you, and will only be annoyed 
a by the perpetnal intrusion to which such an ar- 
rangement wonld subjeet her, No! no! We 
will yield the first point, if you will give up the 
second.” 
| “Indeed, I cannot,” said the orphan, smiling 
al through her tears; “ I cannot, because | feel that 

I am doing right, and you will see that I shall 
soon induce Ernest to think as I do. Remem- 

_ ber, also, how soon we shall have a right to be 
constantly together, without sacrificing any 
sense of duty; and _let us not wilfully rush upon 
so needless a source of regret.” 

“As Mr. Armstrong has consented,” said the 
ald lady, laying down the beflounced beauty 
which had so long been her study; “as your 

father has consented to this arrangement. my 
dears, I think that Gertrude is quite right: for, 
after all, her poor old aunt must miss her even 
more than we do; and so, if she can persuade 
Ernest to allow it, ] must desire that you will 
not say another word upon the subject.” 

And Gertrude did succeed, although with con- 
siderable difficulty, in convincing her lover after 
having been compelled to hear him utter certain 
comments upon old women which were anything 
but complimentary; and their last evening at 
the Manor Ilouse was considerably saddened 
by the consciousness that they should not, for 
some time to come, again enjoy that solitary 
eommunion in which they had latterly indulged. 

“ Nevertheless, rebel as your are,” said Ernest 
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“What is it then, Gertrude?” inquired Mrs. | with a smile, “ I will indulge you with one more 


evening saunter through the grounds: so, throw 
on your bonnet and shawl, and we will stroll 
until the dews force us in again.” 

And then it was, as they wandered through 
the rich shrubberies, and seated themselves for 
a time in the pavilion so dear to both, that the 
orphan, for the last time, poured forth all the 
feelings of her pure heart to the man who was 
so soon to become her husband, and listened, 
with a happy smile, to the rebuke with which 
he met her earnestly expressed regrets that she 
should bring him no better dowry than her love. 
“I ask, i care for nothing more, Gertrude,” 
he replied, in an accent which carried conviction 
to her mind. “In possessing you, I shall pos- 
sess al] that I have ever coveted on earth; but 
when once you are mine, I shall become more 
ambitious for your sake. Nor do I doubt that 
by exerting proper means, I shall succeed in 
leaving you no such cause of regret. I have al- 
ready a projeet, and had you been less unselfish 
than you are, or could I have made up my mind 
as demurely as you have done, to a temporary 
separation, 1 might already have taken some 
steps towards its accomplishment. However, as 
you have decided upon returning home where 
I shall have no chance of seeing you except in 
the presence of your female jailer—confound all 
old maiden aunts—I am half-inclined to start for 
town in a day or two. You can write to me by 
every post, and I will endeavor to satisfy myself 
in that way until I ascertain what may be my 
chanee of sueeess. But after all, Gertrude, this 
new caprice of yours is too bad. Look at Mary, 
she has never tried Somerville as you are trying 
me, and I warn you, lady mine, that this is the 
last oeeasion, the very last, in which | shall sub- 
mit to your odious despotism.” 

Gertrude answered by an affectionate smile. 
“ Jlow you women love to tyranuize,” pursued 
Ernest. ‘“‘ Meek and mild as you seem, you are 
all alike.” 
“ Exeept Mary,” laughed his listener. 
“Not even excepting Mary,” retorted her 
lover. “She is only deferring her impertinence 
till she can cover it by the dignified authority 
of a wife, but you have not had the grace to do 
this.” 
“And your project, dear Ernest ?” 
“Ts a secret, fair lady, at present, but I will 
nevertheless be generous enough to confide to 
you one of its earliest results, should it prove 
successful. You remember that lovely little 
retreat which we drove past a few days ago, 
Gertrude, half cottage and half villa, with its 
dainty pleasure-grounds and miniature lake? I 
covet that smiling abode as our home. Bnt I 
have said nothing on the subject to my father,— 
who would, as I well know, strain every nerve 
to gratify me while it remains in the market,— 
for Mary's portion must be paid, and I ain aware, 
that he could not, without inconvenience, mees 
so large a demand upon his means at this par- 
ticular moment, so that all I can do is to trust 
that it will not find a purchaser until I am pre- 
ared to make it mine.” 

“ And had I not been penniless you might at 
once have accomplished your wish,” snid Ger- 
trude sadly. 
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“ Now, fie upon you!” exclaimed Ernest,;rather lost ground than gained it, and were com- 


1 


a thus to steal my seeret from me, and then to 
repay me by outraging the delicacy of my affec- 
tion. 


confidence in my love.” 





One more such regret, Gertrude, and 1 
shall begin to fear that you have not a proper, 
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pelled once more to submit. 


Thus a weck passed by, during which Miss | 
Warrington was more erect and sententious | 


than ever. Not a rumor had transpired in the 
neighborhood, of the great event which was 


“Rather, then, will I be grateful for the | about to oeeur. Not even the grey-haired curate 


$ 


poverty whieli has lcft you without one doubt,’ 
replied the happy girl, as she wiped away the 





had a suspicion of the double wedding; although 
he had already been apprised that his church 


tears which had started to her eyes; “and hence-| was to be honored by the presence of the Areh- 


forward l will speak and aet as though I were a 


rich heiress, and privileged to indulge in every į 


epecies of extravagance. Will that promise 
satisfy your exacting nature ?” 

But often, very often, when she found herself 
onee more domesticated beneath the narrow 
roof of her aunt, did the conversation of that 
evening recur to her, and never without a pang. 
Of Ernest’s affection she was assured, nor did 
she fear that even poverty eould weaken it, but! 
still she wept over the sacrifices to which he 
had compelled himself for her sake, and bitterly 
felt her utter helplessness to lessen them. She 
was indeed about to give herself to him, a por- 
tionless bride, for even the bequest of her aunt 
she no longer felt to be her own, and it had al- 
ready been arranged by Ernest that it should 
be transferred to Miss Warrington, as a tribute 
of gratitude for the kindness which she had 
shown the orphan in her hour of need. 

Thus, however cheerfully Gertrude might 
seem to bear the humiliating faet of her poverty, 
atill it revolted her delicacy, and patued her 
heart. 
refusal with which Mr. Armstrong had in the 
first instance met the entreaties of his son; and 
although he hnd subsequently treated her with 

aternal kindness, still the mortification of that 
refusal had left its sting. It was in vain she re- 
peated to herself that all this waste of feeling, 
situated as she then was, had become worse than 
idle; still a thousand memories rose up before 
her, each coupled with its own regret. She was, 
indeed, an outeast. Even her cousin, the eom- 
panion of her childhood, had forsaken her—and 


she was about to enter the home of Mr. Arm-' 
l] 


strong, asa wife which his generous son had 
rescued from the eold, wide ocean of the world; 
without a home, without a friend, and almost 
without a name. 

It was fortunate for Gertrude, that the daily 
letters of her happy and sanguine lover, over- 
flowing as they were with affection and gladness, 


She could not quite forget the resolute | 











deacon, who being an intimate friend of the 
Squire, had been invited to perform the cere- 
mony for his daughter; and thus, although the 
gossips were busy ehronieling every movement 
between the Great Hlouse and the humble abode 


of Miss Warrington, and found ample food for | 


their eonjeetures, not only in the perpetual tran- 
sits of the ladies themselves, but even the com 
ings and goings of grooms and waiting-maida, 
they naturally attributed all this delightful conr 


motion to the approaching marriage of Miss- 


Armstrong; and marvelled that as the proud 
niece of their neighbor appeared so essential to 
the ‘“Squire’s people,” she should have chosen 
such a moment to return home. 

On the tenth morning after her return to 
Bletchley, two letters instead of one were, to the 
surprise of Gertrude, put into her hand. Fora 
moment, her heart beat quickly—It must be 
from Frederic, and after all, she was not quits 
forgotten. But no, a single glance sufficed ; the 
writing was not his, and the mysterious missive 
bore the London post-mark. She had a faint 





idea that she reeognized the somewhat quaint | 


and erabbed characters of the superscription, but 
she could not identify them; and in another in- 
stant she laid the letter down, merely marvelling 
who could have written to her, and soon alto- 
gether forgetting the eirenmstance as she greedily 
devoured the contents of Ernest’s far more im 
teresting epistle. 

Even the letter of a lover, however, comes to 
an end at last, and Gertrude had no sooner for 
the second time arrived at the conclusion of the 
three closely-written pages which eomposed that 
of Ernest, than she once more remembered the 
still unopened packet upon the table. 

These were its contents. 


“Dear Niece, —" My physician informed me 
yesterday that 1 am dying, and I felt so perfectly 
satisfied that he was right that I at once dismis- 


sed him, as it is useless to throw money away | 
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and the occupation with which they necessarily whieh is certain to be lost, both principal and 
provided her, tended to rouse her mind from interest. Iam aware that the faet of an old 
the morbid state into which it might otherwise man’s death ean be of little consequence to you, 
have fallen, while the half-playful and half-|and therefore it is only as the brother of your 
serious reproaches of his sisters, who found it! mother that I now write to tell you, that after 


difficult to forgive her desertion at such a mo- 


ment, assisted in no slight degree to reconcile 
her to herself. They declared that everything 
had gone wrong since she left the Manor-house ; 
that they could come to no decision upon any 


having lived for so many years alone, J] am weak 
enough to desire not to die alone. I have no 
relation upon earth but you, or I would not have 
troubled you upon such an oceasion. I enclose 
a 5l. note. If you eonsent to come to me, it will 


point without her assistance ; and they even en-' 
deavored to enlist Miss Warrington in their not, youmay keep it to buy a black gown, if you 
caue. The rigid old lady, however, proved think proper to wear one when I am gone, out 
impracticable, aud laid so much stress upon the! of respect to your mother’s memory. If you de 
propriety of her niece remaining under her roof | come, you must come at once, or you may be 
until the very eve of her marriage, that they|too late. I give you the address of my late 


pay the expenses of your journey, and if you do 
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office. When you reach town, drive there, and 
they will send a clerk with you to my house, as 
you might not be able to find it. 
“ Your uncle and well-wisher, 
“ WILLIAM SPENCER.” 


The agitation of Gertrude was exeessive, as 
she rapidly perused the letter of her ovdurate 
relative; but not for a single instant did she 
hesitate as to the line of conduct she should 

ursue. She had not, moreover, a moment to 
ose; the coach by which she had formerly 
reached Bletchley only made its London-ward 
prey twice within the week, and was to leave 
hat very day at noon. Hunrriedly, therefore, 
she detailed to Miss Warrington the emergency 
in which she found herself, and after writing a 
brief note of regret and explanation to the ladies 
of the Manor-house, hastily threw together a few 
indispensable articles of apparel, and aided by 
the energy of Hannah, found herself at cleven 
o’clock traversing the well-known meadows, ac- 
companied by a stout lad bearing her portman- 
teau and carpet-bag, precisely as she had done 
on the previous oceaston, 

Yes; thus alone and unattended, save by a 
fustian-clad village boy, did the future mistress 
of the Manor-house set forth upon her second 
melancholy journey, leaving behind her smiling 
lips and loving hearts, to encounter at best a very 
uncertain welcome, and to assist once more at 
the melancholy spectacle of a death-bed. She 
reached the road-side inn, paid the modest fee 
of herimpromptu page, and then in a large, bleak, 
chilly room, whose sanded floor, rude chairs. 
empty grate, and beer-stained table, combined 
to form the very acme of discomfort, sat down 
to await the departure of the coach, and for the 
first time to reflect. 

Her thoughts naturally turned on the probable 
displeasure of Ernest, when he should learn not 
only the fact, but also the manner of her depar- 
ture; she felt that his pride would be wounded, 
and his fears excited by her solitary pilgrimage, 
but still she did not repent the step whieh she 
had taken. The brother of hermother, however 
harshly he might have acted towards her, hnd a 
cnin upon her respect and obedience, which she 
dared not neglect ; and even amid her terror of 
the present, and her dread of the future, she ex- 
ee something akin to joy as she remem- 

ered that she had still one relative to whom 
she was not utterly east off, and to whom she 
might even yet prove a source of consolation 
and comfort. 

At length, after much preparatory bustle, 
the dragging of trunks and packages along the 
stone passages, the loud laughter and louder 
oaths of a score of idlers and hangers-on, and 
the shrill voices of women calling to each 
other, as it appeared to the trembling Gertrude, 
from every quarter of the building, the horses 
were at length put to, and to her great delight 
she found herself, on entering the coach, in the 
presence of a single fellow traveller, a comely 
woman of sixty, who, after having uttered a 
courteous and respectful “ good-day” to her 
new companion, attempted no further conver- 
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NeverTnecess the journey was a dreary one, 
and well calculated to oppress the already snd- 
dened heart of Gertrude. Nothing eould be 
more dispiriting than the constant intrusion of 
strangers, who, after a coarse stare, and a surly 
greeting, were anxious only for their own ae- 
commodation, and careless of the discomfort of 
those with whom they were brought into tem- 
porary contact; the sudden stoppages, accom- 
panied by hurried departures, and the discor- 
dnnt rumbling of heavy trunks overhead, or the 
still more annoying searches for small parcels, 
mislaid in some of the numerous pockets dis- 
persed in the interior of the vehicle ; the rucces- 
sion of repugnant fumes of food and strong 
potations, rendered still more inodorous by the 
closeness of the carriage, and the selfishness of 
its occupants, who, having fortified themselves 
against the external air, saw fit, moreover, to 
insist upon its entire exclusion; the dreary 
waiting at the doors of road-side houses, where 
the other passengers descended to make their 
hurried repasts, for the sole purpose, as it ap- 
peared, of subsequently grumbling over their 
inferiority; and, ultimately, the arrival in 
town, and in the heart of the city, in the midst 
of a twilight deepened by fog, and rendered 
still more terrifying to a novice like Gertrude 
by the noise of many voices and the tread of 
many feet. 

A hackney-coach was, however, soon pro- 
cured, and ere long the orphan, with her 
slender luggage, was on her way to the office 
to which she had been directed by the letter 
of her uncle. Hitherto she had borne up 
bravely, but this last slow and melancholy, 
and to her mysterious progress, through narrow 
streets, where the dim lamps failed to throw 
more than a sickly beam upon the dirt-obscured, 
and often iron-barred windows of the lofty and 
frowning houses, totally exhausted her courage; 
a thousand fantastice doubts and terrors took 
possession of her; she was utterly alone, in 
the power of a stranger, of whose probity she 
had necessarily no assurance, and as she looked 
eagerly from the window of the foul ard 
rumbling maehine in which she was borne 
along, she could not obtain the most remote 
idea of the streets she traversed ; all were alike, 
long and dingy, and dark, without one distin- 
guishing feature whieh could be discerned 
through the thick and uncertain gloom. 

Nor was her situation apparently much im- 
proved when, at length, the cumbersome coach 
drew up beside the narrow pavement of what 
appeared to be a squalid lane, and the immense 
mass of capes and handkerchiefs which en- 
veloped the driver appeared beside her, and 
his hoarse voice inquired if that were the 
right house. Gertrude trembled in every limb 
as she declared her utter ignorance upon the 
subject, and requested that he would inquire 
of the inmates. The man turned away with 8 
surly and inaudible rejoinder, but he neverthe- 
less obeyed, and, at his summons, the door was 
opened by a slip-shod woman, whose uncombed 


sation, and thus once more left the anxious girl| hair fell in revolting confusion about her face 


to her own thoughts. 


and who held in her hand an unsnuffed candle 
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which flared and guttered under the action of 
the chill wind. , 

The heart of the orphan sank within her as 
she felt convinced that this eould not be the 
haven she had sought, and for an instant, she 
felt crushed by the conviction of her forlorn 
and helpless situation, thus utterly alone in the 
strects of a great city, amid damp and dark- 
ness; but she was soon relieved from this 
new terror by the approach of the slatternly 
portress, who, advancing to the side of the ear- 
riage, dropped a eurtesy, and inquired if Miss 
would be pleased to ahght, adding, that she had 
just come in time, as Mr. Jackson had already 
Jocked all up, and was preparing to go home. 

“ No, no, { thank you,” was the quiek re- 
joinder of Gertrude ; “ I have not a moment to 
lose. If it be, as I suppose, Mr. Jackson who 
is to be good enough to aeeompany me to my 
uncle’s, have the kindness to tell him that I am 
ready to proceed at onee.” 
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unele, she was onee more startled by the sound 
of a fieree contention without. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Ma’am,” said the good 
woman with a smile, as, even by the faint hght 
whieh she carried she saw the cheek of the 
orphan turn pale; “It is only Mr. Jackson 
settling with the Jarvey. They are such 
rugues, that he has been trying to cheat you, as 
amatter of eourse, but for once he has met 
with his mateh ; he must look sharper than 
ever he did in his life before, if he imposes on 
Mr. Jackson.” 

“Oh, I entreat you, give him anything—all 
that he asks. That outery will disturb Mr, 
Speneer.” 

'“ Oh, no, Ma’am,” was the quiet rejoinder ; 
“T don’t think my master will hear it, but 
if he does, it will do him good. He will be so 
glad to know that you have not thrown away 
your money.” 

The heart of the orphan sank within her; 


The woman withdrew into the house, and at)she knew not how to reply to such an assur. 


the termination of a few minutes she reappeared 
accompanied by a diminutive man of eareworn 
and haggard countenance, who, as he emerged 
from the dingy passage, was hastily buttoning 
a shabby and insufficient great coat over a huge 
buneh of keys. By 





the light of the flaring) 


ance, and involuntarily she glaneed round the 
squalid room in which she stood, as if to read 
in its arrangements some token of its owner's 
habits. The survey was soon completed. Fire 
|there was none, and the diseolored shavings 
whieh filled the grate afforded ready evidence 


eandle he aeeosted Gertrude with a eourtesy!that they had long remained undisturbed ; a 
whieh was almost obsequious; and, on her re-|small and well-worn carpet partially covered 
iterating her wish to avoid all further delay, the floor, and half-a-dozen rush-seated chairs 
mude a quiet bow, and mounted the box beside assisted in eoncealing the remaining portion of 


the eoaehman. 

The poor girl was entirely ignorant whither) 
she was now proeeeding, and she had ample 
opportunity to refleet upon the discomforts of 
her position ere they arrived in a narrow street 
at Walworth, which was their place of destina- 
tion. Here they onee more stopped, and the 
active clerk having hastily deseended from his 
unenviable eminenee, and eautiously knoeked 
at the door, announced to Gertrude that she had 
now reached her uncle’s house. 

It had by this time beeome so dark, that, 
owing to the absenee of street lamps, whieh, as 
it appeared, were a luxury entirely dispensed 
with in that immediate neighborhood, the ex- 
cited and wearied traveller could form no judg- 
ment as to the description of residence seleeted 
by her uncle; but she did not long remain in 
doubt ; for onee more a door was opened to 


| the boards; a small round table, furnished with 


an office inkstand, a few pens, and a torn blot- 
ting-book, stood in the centre; and the walls 
boasted, for all ornament, a folio sheet-almanage 
fastened to the faded paper by four pins, imme- 
diately above thé chimney-piece, 

Gertrude had already been initiated into the 


‘discomforts of genteel penury; but on her 


arrival at Bletehley she had believed that the 


‘home of Miss Warrington was an extreme ex- 


ample of its elass, while now she had only to 
look round her to be convinced, that even by 
iher last change of residence, she had left, not 
merely positive comfort, but almost luxury 
behind her, 

In an instant the eonviction flashed upon her 
mind, that the helpless old man who had so 
unexpeetedly summoned her to his bed of 
‘death had been ruined by one of those hazard- 





her, and again a female stood upon the 
threshold, candle in hand, to inquire her busi- 
ness. To this question Mr. Jaekson imme- 


diately replied in a low, and somewhat defer-! 


ential tone, after which, he himself opened the 
eoach-door, took possession of the portmanteau 
and carpet-bag, whieh he was eompelled to 
deposit in the front room, in order that the 
young lady night be enabled to pass into the 
iouse, and then, while the neat and matronly 
person who had given them entranee was 
respectfully ushering her into the same apart- 
ment, he ndvaneed, hat in hand, to inquire if he 
should diseharge the coach. Totally unaecus- 
tomed to all such arrangements, Gertrude 
eagerly and thankfully put her purse into his 
hand, and, while she was making hurried and 
whispered inquiries as to the state of her 


ous speeulations in whieh he had formerly 
amassed eonsiderable wealth; and the question 
trembled upon her tongue, when it was arrested 
by the re-entranee of Mr. Jackson, upon whose 
hollow eheek the excitement of his late conten- 
tion had almost brought a flush, and who 
smiled a smile of genuine complaeeney as he 
restored the purse of Miss Mortimer, assuring 
her that he had sueceeded so thoroughly, that 
the raseally coaechman had not earried off a 
farthing more than his fare. It was evident, by 
his erest-fallen look, as Gertrude answered only 
by a silent bend of the head, that he had an 
ticipated both thanks and congratulations upon 
his victory ; but he onee more beeame radiant 
as she plaeed the last remaining guinea of Mr. 
Spencer’s gift in his hand, and assured him, in 
her gentlest accents, that she would not fail to 








nth 
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to his care. 

How difficult it is for those who have once 
enjoyed affluence, even though it may have 
been sueceeded by comparative penury, and 
those gnawing doubts and apprehensions which 
occasionally accompany the disbursement of a 
crown-piece, to forget their early habits, where 
they feel they have incurred obligation! and 
thus it was as Miss Mortimer of Westrum 
House, rather than as the niece of Miss War- 
rington, that Gertrude recompensed the ser- 
vices of the astonished old man, who had been 
her guide through the mysterious wilderness 
of London. Never, however, was largesse 
better bestowed; and could the gentle girl 
have guessed with what a feeling of astonished 
happiness that poor office drudge trudged 
homeward to his obscure lodging, to gladden 
the eyes of his sickly wife and ill-clad children 
by the sight of that golden coin, she would 
have shed tears of delight. When he took his 
leave, the female attendant, after apologizing 
to her new inmate for leaving her in the dark 
for a few instants, as she had no other candle, 
bolted and barred the door of the house as 
carefully as though it had closed over the 
entrance of the jewel-eave of Aladdin, and 
then, hastily returning, deposited the light 
upon the table, and, at the request of Gertrude, 
went to inform the sick man of her arrival. 

Again the orphan looked around her in utter 
sadness. It must be as she had guessed, and 
the rieh relative who had abandoned his family 
because he could not endure to share his wealth 
with them, had lived to see it melt away into 
absolute penury, and perhaps to die amid pri- 
vation and regret. And then another thought 
flashed upon her. Miss Warrington as yet 
knew nothing of the generous intentions of Er- 
nest in her behalf, and, consequently, she 
should commit no injustice if she proposed to 
him to divide Mrs. Mortimer’s bequest between 
her aunt and the equally needy brother of her 
mother. It was little, as she sorrowfully felt, 
to offer to either, and thus divided, became 
even less worthy of their aceeptance; but it 
was her all, and it would suffice to eonvince 
them that she was not selfishly indifferent to 
their welfare. 

Feeling more happy than she had done since 
she left Bletchley, Gertrude rose from her 
seat, and was disencumbering herself of her 
heavy travelling cloak, when the servant re- 
appeared, and offered to conduct her to the 
chamber of her unele, who was prepared to 
see her. 

Overeome by fatigue and anxiety, the orphan 
felt her knees tremble as she preceded the 
woman upa narrow and unearpeted flight of 
stairs, and then paused beside a door which 
stood partially open. 

“Walk in, Ma’am, if you please,” was whis- 
pered in her car; “that’s master’s room.” 

And Gertrude obeyed. : 

The same solitary eandle by which she had 
been received on her arrival still lent its friend-| 
ly light, whieh, faint though it was, enabled 
her to diseover every detail of the closet-like 
apartment of the dying man. One of those; 


inform her uncle how greatly she was indebted odious inventions called fire-baskets stood in 
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the grate, where a feeble flame was flickerin 
beneath a suffocating clump of coke; a table of 
unpainted deal was drawn near the hearth with 
a chair beside it, and upon it stood a spoutless 
jug and a glass tumbler. A large hair trunk, 
which had evidently long afforded a banquet 
to the moths, supplied the place of drawers, 
and a comfortless tent-bedstead, with curtains 
so scanty that they refused to meet on either 
side, oceupied the upper end of the room, and 
partially obscured the window. 

Upon this squalid bed lay the worshipper of 
Mammon, beneath a thin and sullied coverlet; 
one hand under his head, which was only pro- 
tected from the chill night air by a profusion of 
snow-white hair which fell over the pillow, and 
the other resting upon a walking-cane, that had 
evidently been left purposely within his reach. 

“So you are come, are you?” growled a voice 
which would have been harsh had not weakness 
rendered it feeble, as Gertrude moved noiseless 
ly across the floor: “Thank you for that at 
least.” And the bony fingers quitted for an 
instant the head of the cane, and were extended 
to her as she reaehed the bed-side: “ Come to 
see me die—not in a palace—not in a palaee, as 
perhaps yon expected, but like an honest man, 
under a quiet roof, never disturbed by debts or 
duns.” 

“Do not despair, sir,” said Gertrude softly, 
“you require care, and I am very grateful to 
you for having given me the opportunity of be- 
coming your nurse. Young as I am, I am no 
stranger to a sick room.” 

“ All the better—all the better,” was the un- 
gracious rejoinder; “no woman has a right to 
be so. But sit down, sit down; why do you 
stand !” 

Gertrude possessed herself of the solitary 
chair, and placed ıt near the sick man’s pillow. 

“ And you, Mrs. Sharp,” continued the invalid 
in the same low growl, “go and arrange Miss 
Mortimer’s room. Have you borrowed a bolster 
as I told you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the woman with a slight 
blush. 

“Very well, go then; take the candle with 
you. We can talk as well in the dark.” 

Mrs. Sharp curtseyed in silence, took up the 
brass candlestick, and disappeared. Gertrude 
remained in darkness with her searee seen, and 
dreaded relative. 

“ And now tel] me—tell me,” whispered the 
sick man, when they were thus alone together, 
“tell me, niece, what has your journey cost 

rou.” 
oe Your generosity, sir, more than supplied my 
wants.” 

“Yes, yes; you eould not spend five pounds 
in coming here, unless you sowed silver by the 
road-side, that it might bring forth gold. Lom 
don was the trial, child; London, I know it. I 
have lived in London, boy and nmn, for sixty 
years, and now and then they have tried to 
cheat me. Zried—do you mark me—tried, but 
never succeeded!” And through the darkness 
sounded a low ehuekle, as the sick man turned 
abruptly upon the pillow. “J protected you 
against the tricks of London, when I put you 
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under the care of Jackaon—Jackson is ns keen'harsh voice, and the clasp of the withered hand 
as a file, but has never had wit enough to make) was suddenly withdrawn. 
his fortune. Ile was too weak to grapple with} “That idea alone,” pursued the orphan undis- 
the world, and to hold what he had elutched.|mayed by the effect of her frank confession, 
It requires wit—ay, and wisdom too—when a} made me hesitate for a moment in obeying 
mau has once become rich to enable him to re-| your summons; for I felt that where you could 
main 60, and not suffer his honest gains to eseape;}command every comfort and every care, my 
him;” and full of the image which he had con-|presenee would avail but little; while there 
sured up, the wretched mammon-lover raised! were circumstances which rendered me anxious 
ka bony arm in the hir, and unelosing his clenched | not to abandon my home at this particular erisis, 
band, spread wide his attenuated fingers, as} Now, however, Lam indeed grateful that I stifled 
though a shower of gold-dust were evaporating the voice of my selfishness, for since I entered 
from between them. your house, I feel that I may not be utterly use- 
The poor girl shrank before this sudden burst less; that I may be enabled to act towards you 
of factitious energy, although its most hideous/the part of a child, and that, with your permis- 
feature was spared to her by the obscurity sion, 1 may in a slight, although unfortunately 
around them, and anxious to evade all reply to|a very slight degree, repair the injustice of that 
such an observation, she said timidly,— fortune which I am painfully aware has desert- 
“ You were speaking of Mr. Jackson, sir.” ed you, at the very moment when its favors 
“True,” was the prompt reply, as her uncle} were the most needed.” 
once more relapsed into sudden calm; “It is} “And what ean you give me, should I live!” 
idle to talk to you of what you cannot under-|murmured the dying man, even more huskily 
stand. I was talking of Jackson, telling you|than he had yet spoken. 
‘hat he had been a fool, who never knew how| ‘ Little, too little, I fear to secure to you all 
to avail himself of his natural capabilities.|the comforts of existence,” replied Gertrude 
But, by the bye—what’s your name, child? Ij|sadly, “but still enough to protect you from 


have forgotten.” ; want.” 
“Gertrude, sir,” said the poor girl almost} “And what do you propose to live upon your- 
choked by her tears. self 9” 4 


“ Ah, yes, Gertrude, I remember now; your| The orphan blushed, although all was dark 
nother was fond of novel reading, and found|about her. “1 should, perhaps, already have 
the name there, no doubt; but no matter. J!explained to you, my deur sir,” she almost 
say, Gertrude, you did not give Jackson any-| whispered, “ that I am about to become a 
thing, I hope? Hes in éonstant employment ;| wife.” 
sixty pounds gagyear, and only four children.| “The wife of whom, Gertrude Mortimer?” 
vith proper management, sixty pounds a-year | loudly demanded the siek man, aroused into 
will go a great way, and where there are nojviolent although transitory energy: “ Beware 
appearances to keep up—and what appearances | how you suffer yourself to forget, that although 
ean be expected from the junior clerk of ajan almost penniless orphan, you are the daughter 
mercantile house ?—it is a very comfortable) of my sister.” 
income.” “ I do not shrink before the warning,” was the 

Gertrude made no reply. proud reply: “I am betrothed to the only son 

“And so Mrs. Mortimer left you 2,000/.,)of Mr. Armstrong of Bletchley House.” 
child?” pursued the sinking gold-worshipper;| Although Gertrude could not see the action, 
“2.00021! Do you know that millions have/she eould hear the dry and fevered palins of the 
been made out of the fiftieth part of 2,000/./invalid elasp together, and something like a 
And what have you done with such a sum of {laugh mingle with the hard and laboring cough 
money ¢” which ploughed his chest. 

“Will yon forgive me, my dear sir, if I ven-} ‘And so,” he said at length, “ You can help 
ture to tell you what I should rejoice in doing| me to live? and I have toiled for years only to 
with a part of it?” be indebted at last to a puny and love-sick girl, 

“ Oh, then, it is not all gone!” said the eager| who is ignorant of the value of what she gives 
voice, us the bony fingers again expanded them-| up so readily! But Iam glad that you are to 
selves, and sought in darkness for the hand of |; marry an Armstrong, child, very glad. 1 know 
Gertrude, whieh they clasped in their skeleton | their history—part of it is written in bonds and 
pressure ; “Then it is not all gone! And I may post-obits,—bnt better days are coming for the 
live long enough to get you good interest forit;| Armstrongs, better days; and again I say that 
unquestionable security; you may trust me.{I am glad of it. Gold is like the loadstontl 
But be saving, Gertrude, be saving. ‘Take care girl; ouly it acts and reacts upon itself. Did 
əf the pence, and the pounds will take enre of | you ever see a jewelled dowager sent herself 
themselves,’ as Poor Richard says. But what do jat a card table, that all the gold did not fly to 
you want to do with a part of it, child? What|her ringed fingers, from those of the poor and 
can you know about money-matters? What proud adversary who had dared to breast her 
nonsense havs you got into your silly woman’s|in the cunning strife? Did you ever see the 
head?” great speculator pitted against the trembling 

“I searcely kaow how to tell you, sir, but I/novice in some fourth-rate venture, that the 
had better confess that when I received your] Leviathan did not swallow the gudgeon? No, 
letter I believed you to be living in atHuence, if |no; gold loves gold, child. The sight of it is 
bot in splendor.” pleasant; the ring of it is sonorous; the weight 

“ I dare be swora you did!” growled out the of it is satisfactory: the man who has once pos 
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sessed gold, good, sterling gold, knows its real told you that I have any gloomy forebodings } 


value, and cannot be cheated by a counterfeit. | Do you suppose that I am afraid to die ?” 


“ I sincerely trust not, Sir.” 
“Well, then, you may be at ease upon that 
oint. Afraid to die! Pshaw! the very idea 
Tyre and Sidon, and Carthage and Palmyra, do/1s sickening. What have I left to live for? Are 
ou know what all their stones would ery aloud, you not aware that I have becn compelled to 
in honor of their resurrection? Nothing but give up business; and that I am indebted, even 
gold.” And the dying man sank back, pant-|for the services of Jackson, to the courtesy of 
ing and exhausted upon his pillow. my successor?” 

Gertrude felt very wretched. Here lny beside} “I had indeed suspected, on my arrival here, 
her a worshipper of Mammon, evidently excluded that such was probably the case.” 
from the sordid temple of his cherished deity at; ‘‘ You are a shrewd observer it seems, girl; 
the cleventh hour, and yet so fearfully imbued and yet yon fancy that I am afraid to die. 
with the one and only idolatry of a long life, What is the world to me now, when I have 
that he could not divest himself of his old, and nothing left to doin it? However, if I should 
now worse than idle associations. live, it appears that you have provided for my 
wants,” and again the exulting chuckle was 
faintly audible; “but never fear, never fear, 
all is nearly over with me, and I shall not 
burden you long.” 

“You do me injustice, Sir, if you suppose 

“I suppose nothing, child; I am a man of 

“Anp now tell me, child,” muttered the facts—honest, straightforward, plain facts. My 
wretched man after a pause, “have you brought, whole life has been one fact—one dry, hard fact 
money enough with you to take you home after: —one palpable and tangible principle.” 


To him itis food and fuel, home and wife, and 
children, costly raiment, and proud station. If 


CHAPTER XLIIL 








all is over here? You had better go back at 
once when I am gone, for London is a sad place, 


“I was only about to ussure you, Sir 
“You had already done better, girl, you had 


a very sad place, fit only for those who do not) offered me money, which will go farther than 


know the value of what they squander. Are) 


all the assurauces in the world; and I hate sen- 


you provided with money to take you back ?” ee x 

“I am, sir,” said Gertrude, more and more| Fortunately for Gertrude the staid attendant 
saddened by the conviction that her uncle could! of her uncle entered as he ceased speaking, and 
converse upon no other than his one darling thus obviated the necessity of any reply. After 
theme: “and indeed I blush to have already having carefully deposited her candle upon the 


intruded so greatly upon your generosity.” 
“That is right,” replied the gold-worshipper, 
evidently much relieved by the assurance ; “ Aud 
now, while we are alone, let me tell you at once 
that here, in a pocket-book under my pillow, 
you will find a 2u/. note. That is to bury me, 
child. A sad waste of money, when, after all, 
we need only a few planks nailed together, and 
@ deep hole dug to hide us away in; but we all 
have our weaknesses, and I wish to be put into 
the ground like a gentleman. 
spent; do you hear me, Gertrude? Ari—that 
I may have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
thing was done handsomely. Jackson will follow 
me, and it will be a fine day’s work for him; the 
searf, and hatband, and gloves, will be a little 


fortune, for I know well from experience, that! 
Ile will| monstrance. 


they can be turned to good account. 
have earned them, however, for I have given 


directions that he shall come here and arrange’ 1 
I cannot depend on you; they) take place in London are oceasioned by that in- 


everything. 


So it must all be| jewels of the people ? 


table, she knelt down, and with a piece of stout 
iron-wire attempted to stir into something like 
a blaze the dull and cheerless handful of fuel in 
the wretched fireplace; but, even cautious as 
she was, the noise grated upon the ear of the 
sick man, who, drawing aside the miserable 
apology for a curtain which veiled the head of 
his bed, exclaimed eagerly,— 

“Gently, Mrs. Sharp, gently. How often 
have I told you that coals are the precious 
It is by no means cold, 
by no means cold,” he repeated, as he with- 
drew his arm under the scanty coverlid when 
the chill air of the little chamber fell upon it; 
‘and coals are dear, very deur, this winter.” 

“It is the nasty coke, Sir, that will not catch,” 
said the housekecper in a tone of respectful re- 


“ All the better, Mrs. Sharp, all the better,” 
was the tart rejoinder. ‘“ Half the fires that 


would rob and cheat you on all hands; while| judicious use of the poker which appears to he 


dackson knows the world, and trusts it as little 
as I do. Nevertheless, make him show you the 
account, Twenty pounds is a large sum to 
expend at once, and a great deal ought to be 
done with it.” 

“J will endeavor to follow all your direetions, 
Sir; but would it not also be prudent to make 
some arrangements in eontemplation of a hap- 
pier result to your illness than you appear to 
anticipate? These gloomy forebodings can only 
tend to aggravate your sufferings.” 

“Gloomy forebodings!” echoed the old man 


ina tone of sarcastic indignation, “ Who has) 


an epidemic with your sex. Let the coke alone, 
it crackles and burns away gently, and nothing 
more is necessary. And now, what have you 
got to‘give Miss Mortimer? She may, perhaps, 
be hungry after her journey.” 

“ We have a cold mutton-chop in the house, 
SUA 

“Good, good, nothing is so wholesome as 
mutton; and cold meat after fatigue is always 
preferable to hot. Go and sup, child, and then 
let me see you again.” 

“I thank you, my dear Sir,” said the unhappy 
Gertrude; “ but I have no appetite.” 
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“All the better,” said the sick man with a'during the course of a long life could not be 
emile; “all the better. Meat is heavy at night, awakened by the still stern and eager selfish- 
and might spoil your rest. Do as you please, ness predominant in every word and look; and 
my dear, do as you please. Mrs. Sharp will even while Gertrude anxiously endeavored to 
obey your orders. And now give me some cheat herself into the belief that she should, in 


water, Mrs. Sharp, I am thirsty.” 

“ Water, Sir!” exclaimed Gertrude earnestly ; 
“Surely you will not run the risk of drinking 
water in your present weak state!” : 

The miserable invalid made no reply until the 

uiet matron had poured a glass of water from | 

e dilapidated jug, and placed it in his hand, 
then, after having swallowed a portion of its 
contents, he said ironically; “ And why should 
I not drink water! Is it not the natural bever- 
age bestowed upon us by nature? Beer is priv- 
ileged poison; tea is costly, and I have a pump 
in my yard, ehild, for which I have already 
paid a tax. Why should I not drink water?” 

“I would entreat for myself, however, a eup 
of tea,” said Gertrude, who eould no longer re- 
press her tears; “for I begin to feel that 1 am 
utterly exhausted.” 

“Do you hear, Mrs. Sharp?” asked the sick | 
man peevishly. “ Miss Mortimer wishes for 
tea; and, as that is the ease, you may bring me 
some also; but coffee is cheaper, coffee is | 
eheaper.” 

“ Coffee will be equally aceeptable to me, my 
dear Sir,” gasped Gertrude. 

“Mrs. Sharp! Mrs. Sharp!” almost screamed 
the wretched sufferer from his squalid bed ; for 
the delighted attendant had hurried from the | 
room, carrying off with her once more the soli- 
tary eandle, and had already reached the head 
of the stairs; ‘‘ Miss Mortimer will take coffee. 
Measure it carefully, for should I get well again 
(and there is no knowing what may oeeur), I 
shall not overlook any waste. Miss Mortimer | 
will take coffee, and, perhaps, some bread and | 
butter.” 

The female funetionary replied by the eonven- 
tional “ Very well, Sir,” and rapidly deseended 
the stairs; while the orphan, onee more alone in 
the darkness with her unhappy relative, instead 
of pursuing the eonversation, sat and retraced 
in her niind’s eye every feature of the sharp thin 
faee which lay upon the pillow beside her. j 

One glance had sufficed to show that, in his 
yot:th, Mr. Spencer must have been strikingly | 
handsome. The outline of his fentures was re- 
gular and fine, although now pinched and 
meagre from disease, and she was almost tempt- 
ed to add—from famine. A heetie cirele burnt 
nnd glowed upon his eheek; but his forehead 
was as white as marble, his eyes encircled by a | 
dark ring, and his narrow lips parched and livid. | 

-The expression of his eyes was half eunning and 
half suspicious, and betrayed a nature which his 
silenee might otherwise have eonccaled; while 
the continued elutching of his fingers, fastening 
as it seemed upon some visionary treasure, and | 
the continued restlessness visible in his whole 
person, told that the spirit within was ill at 
case. 

Not a vestige of that beautiful placidity and 
iuward peace which make age so venerable and 
so attracting, drew the heart of the spectator to 
Mr. Speneer, even in his suffering. The sym- | 
pathy which he had recklessly east from P 











time, feel for him the affection due to so near a 
relative, she was, nevertheless, eonscious of a 
sentiment of repulsion which she could not 
overeome, 

The silence was soon broken by the siek man, 
to whom a moment’s quiet appeared burden- 
some; but it was evident that he was greatly 
weakened by the exertion of the past hour. 

“« You will soon have some amusement, ehild,” 
he said, as he turned his head heavily towards 
her: “The paper will be here in a short time, I 
cannot live without a paper, and I get it cheap 
from a neighbor by waiting till the evening. All 
I shall ask you to read to me is the city article, 
I eare nothing about polities, or Old Bailey re- 
ports. The money market is the only market 
worth watching, and when you have read that, 
you can follow your own faney as to the rest. 
But you must be quick, for they call for it again 
in half-an-hour. J made that arrangement with 
them,” he added, dropping his voice still lower, 
until it sunk into a confidential whisper, “to pre- 
vent Mrs. Sharp from sitting up to read. and 
burning the eandle to waste, for Mrs. Sharp has 
had an education, and used to bring books and 
read while she sat by my bedside. Books, in- 
deed! when she might have been repairing my 
linen, or washing my clothes. I soon sent the 
books out of the house,” and the wretched man 


‘laughed once more his low, bitter, and heartless 


laugh. 

The eoffee was soon afterwards announeed, 
and at the bidding of her unele, Gertrude rose 
and followed the servant down stairs, once 
more leaving him in the darkness, and alone, 
She was miserable, but she feared to betray all 
the bitterness of her feelings before a stranger 
and a menial, and, eonsequently, she repressed 
her tears, and seated herself at the tea-table 
with one of those forced smiles which are infi- 
nitely more painful to witness than any burst 
of grief. 

Comfortless, indeed, was the meal prepared 
for the wearied and exhausted girl, but sbe 
eagerly aecepted the steaming eoffee which was 
offered to her, and even endeavored to compel 
herself to partake of the uninviting bread which 
was its accompaniment. This last effort proved, 
however, beyond her strength, and a thick sob 
arrested the unpalatable morsel ere she could 
swallow it. 

“Let it eome, Ma’am, let it come,” said the 
sympathising woman who stood beside her, “ it 
will do you good to ery, and well you may, poor 
lady. Do not try to stop your tears, you will be 
better able to bear up afterwards, and J shall be 
no restraint upon you, for I am going to take 
my aster his cup of coffee. I must water it a 
little first, however,” continued the worthy Mrs. 
Sharp, as if speaking to herself, “or the poor 
gentleman will faney that he is going to the 
workhouse.” And, taking the kettle from the 
hob on which she had placed it, although there 
Was no fire in the grate, she half filled it with 
water, and, then, adding the coffee, disappeared 
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steadily in the darkness, as if long habit had 'see the wretchedness in which he is content to 
rendered her independent of such a considera- | pass the last few weeks of his existence. Before 


tion. 

And when she was once more alone, Gertrude 
wept, indeed. For a time, the smiling future 
which was beckoning her on, was utterly for- 
gotten, and she lived only in the cheerless pre- 
sent. She cared not for the poverty of her 
uncle, she would not have shrunk from any 
privations, but his narrow and sordid spirit 
crushed her to the very carth. Not a vestige 
af that becoming pride and moral independence 
which would so well have graced his adversity, 
and recalled the habits and feeling of former 
days, appeared to have survived his pecuniary 
ruin; he had evidently sunk with his fortunes, 
and still cling with a childish pertinacity, to 
the wealth that he had lost. 

The orphan felt her fearful responsibility, she 
felt how much and solemnly it behoved her to 
awaken him to a better and a more befitting 
state of mind; but she could not conceal from 
herself all the difficulty’of her task. How was 
she.to enforce the necessity of a higher and a 
holier worship—the worship of humility, and 

_self-abnegation—upon one who, like the epilep- 
tic maniac, saw everything tinged with the 
ellow hue of gold? And yet the effort must 
emade. She must not suffer him, because he 


f had lost his all in this world, blindly to put 


from him the promises of the world to come; 
and therefore humbly, and with a deep sense of 
her own incapacity, she resolved to make an 
g” to inspire him with higher and holier 
opes. 

Boor Gertrude! She had yet to learn that 
- avarice is in itself a religion, and that when 


_ once it has fixed its fiery clutch upon the human 


heart, that heart is evermore preyed upon by 
the one demon-flame, and the fearful tragedy 
of the fabled Hall of Eblis is perpetually enact- 
ed upon earth. The idol may indeed be con- 
| sumed upon its shrine, but the infatuated wor- 
shipper will still kneel before the empty altar, 
_ and pour out his orisons to the memory of the 
| vanished deity. 
_ It was not long ere the attendant returned, 
and the orphan having wiped away her tears, 
felt the presence of a fellow-being almost a 
| relief. She, moreover, had some misgivings as 
to the remaining pecuniary resources of her 
unele, which it was expedient either to confirm 
or to remove, in order that she might know how 
to act, and accordingly, she determined to ques- 
tion the staid-looking woman who so quietly 
| nd resignediy served him, and thus to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the exact position of his affairs. 

Having once arrived at this determination, 
the desired Mrs. Sharp, on her re-appearance, 
to reply frankly to her inquiries; a request 
with which the matron readily and respectfully 
complied. 

“JT believe my master to be a ruined man, 
Ma’am,” she said, “although not actually desti- 
tute. I am the widow of one of his late clerks, 
_ and to me he has always been just, even if not 
| generous, but he is less so to himself, and it has 

een with the greatest difficulty that I have in- 


ef duced him to take sufficient sustenance to pre- 


| serve life. 
|) o 

| 

| 


He cannot last long, and yet you 


he thought of inviting you here, Ma’am, I ven- 
tured once or twice to propose to him that I 
should engage some young girl at-low wages, to 
do the drudgery of the house, in order that I 
might devote my time exclusively to him, but 
he resolutely refused, and I have been com 
pelled in consequence to leave him hour after 
‘hour alone on his sick bed. I should not have 
| eared so much for this, could he have rung me 
up when he required my services, but we have 
not a bell in the place, and although I substitu- 
ited the cane which you must have seen near 
him, it has frequently happened that he has 
knocked upon the floor for several minutes 
before I heard him, and I have found him faint 
and exhausted from the exertion, and almost 
believed him for a moment to be dying.” 

* But tell me, Mrs. Sharp, tell me honestly,” 
urged the unhappy Gertrude, “this state of 
almost starvation in which I find you, can it 
indeed be necessary f” 

“I really cannot say, Ma'am, but I’m afraid 
so, As regards myself, Mr. Spencer has always 
paid my salary with the greatest punctuality, 
but I will not conceal from you, that a portion 
of it has almost always been spent in purchasing 
trifles for his comfort which I have been obliged 
to tell him were presents from my friends, or I 
do believe that he would have died long ago of 
actual starvation,” 

The tears of Gertrude flowed afresh. “My 
poor uncle!” she sobbed out, “and yet he was 
once wealthy.” 

“ Yes, Ma'am, and I have been even told, very 
rich, although he never lived like a rich man, 
but after the death of my husband, I saw little 
of him for some time, until he proposed to me 
that I should become his housekeeper, an, offer, 
which, as I was totally dependant on my friends, 
I readily accepted.” 

“I thank you, Mrs. Sharp, for your eandor,” 
said the orphan, “ and now, we must act in con- 
cert and endeavor to render his remnant of life 
more tolerable. My own resources are scanty, 
it is true, but they are sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Moreover, under the circumstances, I feel 
it a duty to expend upon his comfort the sum 
which he forwarded for my journey, and which 
must have made a cruel inroad upon his seanty 
mcans,” 

“TY fear it did, Ma’am, for the forwarding of 
that money delayed his letter for several days. 

He even shed tears as he folded it, declaring 
(that should he die before your arrival, he 
| should have ended his life by an act of folly. 
But now you are come, Ma’am, all will he right, 
and he already seems more happy in his mind.” 

Thus instructed. Gertrude hastened to make 

sundry petty but well-judged arrangements, all 
tending to the comfort of the sick man, which 
the housekeeper gladly undertook to realise, and 
|she was still involved in such considerations 
| when a knock at the door summoned Mrs. Sharp ` 
|to receive the paper, for which, as she re- 
| marked, her master must have long been anxt 
ously looking out, from its unusual delay. Nor 
was she wrong in her conjecture, for she had 
‘searcely returned to the parlor, when the 
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sound of the cane upon the uncarpeted floor|half inelined to warn the intruder from his 
of Mr. Spencer’s room,*announced that he was | premises. A moment's reflection sufficed, how- 
aware of its arrival, and impatient for his daily | ever, to show him his folly. Had he not already, 
luxury. . by his supineness, authorized the presence of 
Gertrude accordingly took possession of the | several individuals almost equally obnoxious to 
unsavory journal, which, reeking with the smell | himf And how could he consequently decline 
of tobacco, and fouled by the touch of unwash- | to reeeive his wife’s relation? Nevertheless he 
ed fingers, betrayed its tavern origin, and fol- | was irritated and annoyed, he had always hated 
lowed by the housekeeper with the ubiquitous | this man, and here he was once more bearding 
eandle, hastened to the sick room. him under his own roof. Full of angry and im- 
“Good girl, good girl,” said the invalid eager- | patient emotions, he forgot for a moment the er- 
ly, “now come elose to me, and read very | rand upon whieh he had set forth, and plunged 
slowly, slowly, that I may be able to understand | into the shrubbery, as if to shut out at onee all 
you.” _ {sight of a home which had latterly become 
Gertrude was already repaid for her alaert- | odious to him. 
ty. The deal table was drawn nearer to the| Suddenly the happy laughter of his ehild, fell 
bed, and the eandle placed upon it. The dying | upon his ear, and, like the harp of David before 
man raised himself upon the pillow, an eager | Saul, it suffieed to restore him to composure. It 
expression lighted his dim eyes for an instant. | was therefore almost with a smile that he hur 
The hand which elutehed the poeket-book still | ried on, in order to embrace his darling, and still 
remained buried beneath his head, but the | the loud and ringing sound of her artless mirth 
other, relaxing its hold upon the cane, wandered | came buoyantly upon the breeze. It was yet 
over the bed-elothes, and the fingers oceasion- | early, and he assuredly was ill-prepared to em 
ally traeed with wonderful rapidity the figures | counter any one save the infant and its nurse, 
announced by Gertrude as she read. when at an abrupt turn in the path, he saw be- 
“ Foreign securities commanded no great at-'fore him Mrs. Lamerly, seated upon the grass 
tention to-day,” she commenced, earefully ac- | under a syeamore, with her rich chestnut hair 
centing every syllable. falling in showers about her, and his little girl 
“Just as it should be,” guowled the listener, | busy in tangling the gleaming tresses with her 
“look at home, is the wisest motto.” fairy fingers. 
“ Consols began at 99, and left off at 101 3-8. Mortimer would have retreated, but the ehild 
“What’s that?—What’s that?” asked her uncle | had already heard his step, and, pausing for a 
with a sudden enery. moment in her sport, recognised him with a 
Gertrude repeated the quotation. scream of delight. There was consequently nb 
“ Good, good,” he murmured almost inartien- | means of avoiding the encounter, and after the 
lately, “things are mending. I wish I had 100, | utterance of a brief greeting, and the expressing 
0002. to sell out.” of his surprise at finding his fair guest so e 
Despite this species of running commentary, | risen, he rested his gun against a tree at a li 
however, the orphan at length reached the ter-, distanee from the group, and threw himse; 
mination of her dreary task; and declining the down upon the turf beside them. 
proposal of her host that she should eontinue| Despite his dislike of the eoquetish widow, 
the perusal of the inodious sheet for her own | Mortimer eould not remain altogether insensible 
private gratification, she ventured to urge her to the kindness which she lavished upon his 
state of fatigue, and to request permission to re- | heart’s idol, and on the present oceasion she 
tire to rest. looked so extremely pretty amid the disorder 
Nothing eould be more eonsonant with the | produced by her indulgence to the child; the 
wishes of her unele. Gertrude onee withdrawn, | golden waves of her hair glimmered so brightly 
Mrs. Sharp might also immediately follow, and |in the sunshine; her wrapping-gown of white 
the candle be extinguished. It was therefore | muslin, designed so modestly, and yet so perfect 
with something like warmth that he bade her | ly, the outline of her small but faultless figure; 
good night, and saw her retreat to the wretched | the little foot which, outstretehed a few inches 
and pillowless bed, upon which she no sooner| beyond the border of her dress, lay imbedded 
threw herself, than, exhausted both inmindand|in a rieh frame-work of mossy turf, was so 
body, she had her head upon the borrowed bolster, 
and sank into a deep, and happily, a dreamless | fair cheek was so softly flushed by her exer 
b 

















sleep, with the breath of prayer upon her lips. | tions, and her large eyes were so “darkl 
deeply, beautifully blue,” as she looked up 
at him, half in confusion, and half in merri- 
ment, that he began to marvel how he could 
so long have remained insensible to her attrac 
tions. 

“ But where is Harris?” he asked as the child, 
after having received and returned his caresy 
onee more extended its little arms to its play- 
fellow, and pursued its former amusement. 

“ Oh, we dispense with Mrs. Harris’s attend- 
ance when we are bent upon a frolic, do we not, 
Eva?” lisped the ingenuous beauty, as she clasp- 
ed the little girl to her breast, so suddenly as to 
cover the face of Mortimer for an instant with 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


Notuine could exceed the annoyance of Mor- 
timer, when as he was one morning crossing the 
lawn, gun in hand, preparatory to a day’s shoot- 
ing, he was passed by a travelling chaise and 
four, in which he reeognised Sir Horace Trevor. 
Already dissatisfied with the circle which had 
assenibled at his house, and wearied by the co- 
quetry and frivolity of which he was a perpe- 
tual witness, he fairly lost his temper, and felt 
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exquisitely minute and well-proportioned ; her | 
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sal an hour in the morning before mamma 
« her friends have left their dressing-rooms, 
order to be entirely alone, and it is too bad 
iat our solitude should be invaded by gentle- 
en in leather gaiters and velveteen jacket. 
e must select another play-ground, my pretty 
ira.” 
«You are quite right Mrs. Lamerly,”" said 
ortimer, apologetically; ‘ mine is certainly no 
tire in whieh to present myself before one of 
y wife’s guests, but you will at onee find my 
¿cuse in the fact that I eould not possibly anti- 
pate this meeting.” 
“Oh, you are quite forgiven,” laughed the 
dy as she affected to be anxious to gather 
gether her scattered tresses; an attempt 
hich was, however, frustrated by an impa- 
a vent ery from the ehild, “for it must be con- 
ul ssed that I am somewhat in the same pre- 
stume., We must therefore sign a mutual 
uce, and promise to behave more prettily in 
"ublic.” 


fr | “One of us, at least, will not succeed in look- 
ag more prettily,” replied Mortimer, scarcely 
‘& bnseious of what he said, but inadvertently 
i 













ttering his conviction at the moment; “and 


motive you have suffered yourself thus to be 
irprised in your present picturesque state of 
jsarray, I should be ungrateful indeed were I 
‘ot to appreciate all its attraetions.” 

_ “Now, fie upon you for a flatterer, Mr. Mor- 
imer,” was the retort of the fair widow; “I 
hall really tell Sybil!” 

“Tell Sybil!” repeated Frederic between his 
nehed teeth, and a sarcastic smile hovered for 
instant about his mouth, which, transient as 
was, did not, nevertheless, escape the quick 
ye of his companion, “you were one of Sy- 
~il’s earliest friends, and must be quite aware 
à ‘hat I shall be easily forgiven.” 

* “J ean scarcely agree with you,” said, or 
& sather murmured Mrs. Lamerly, as she bent 
an down and pressed her lips to the rosy cheek of 
T he child, which, wearied at length with its 
i ‘port, was falling asleep upon her encircling 
"i am; “Even knowing what I know, I cannot 
"i helieve it.” 

Wil “And what do you know?” asked Frederie 
s abruptly. 

aT, “Oh, nothing, nothing, at least, which should 
1 bring sueh a scowl upon your brow. Sybil, as 
} 8 unmarried woman, may have been fiekle, 
| capricious, perhaps even what the naughty, ill- 
, 


eament, and not altogether in a presentable 


‘hen I consider from how kind, how very kind 
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natured world calls a coquette, but now, of | 


iT course, all that is over. The feclings of a wife 
/ are so different. Compelled to act so as to place 
her above all reproach, she is naturally jealous 
| of her prerogatives.” 
| “You are an able advoeate for the unsullied 
| purity of wives,” said Frederic, with a sarcasm 
whieh even at that moment he could not con- 
„stral, 
_ “Certainly I am,” replied the lady, wholly un- 
_ moved by the tone in which the observation 
< had been uttered; “my good friend the Mar- 
grave often used to tell poor Augustus that he 
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r long and perfumed tresses ; “and we are | could not be too grateful to me for all the eare 
it bound to tolerate the intrusion of papa. We jI took of his interests, and the sacrifices which 


I was always ready to make for his benefit, and 
although this praise was perhaps a little partial 
and exaggerated, still it gives me some right to 
suppose that I am not altogether ignorant on 
sueh a subject.” 

“And so my fair Sybil was somewhat of a 
coquette in her youth, eh, Mrs. Lamerly ? To be 
eandid with you, I had already suspeeted as 
much, A handsome woman, you know, has so 
many temptations to a little levity.” 

“To be sure she has,” readily conceded the 
intimate friend of the married beauty; “and 
then Sybil was so'very handsome, and so much 
admired, that it is not to be wondered at if she 
did get herself a little talked of. For my part, I 
believe it is impossible for any one who is even 
commonly attraetive to escape.” 

“No doubt of it,” replied Mortimer with a 
saturnine smile; “ pretty women are the natural 
prey of malevolence and slander. There are de- 
grees, however, even of scandal, and so long as 
nothing can be adduced against them beyond a 
little harmless coquetry, why, there is not much 
misehief done.” 

True: ee his companion, as if lost for 
a moment in her own refleetions ; ‘but the line 
to be drawn between coquetry and—and—in- 
propriety, is so extremely finc—sueh a mere 
hair’s breadth—that, like the bridge of El Sirat, 
by which the Mahommedans are to pass into 
heaven, it is somewhat difficult to avoid tread- 
ing Over on one side or the other.” 

“Aptly illustrated!” said Mortimer, as he 
swept back one of the long golden tresses of the 


lady, in order to possess himself of the chubby 


little hand of the sleeping child, a movement 
which brought him still closer to the side of the 
apparently unconscious widow. “ Very ably 
illustrated! We should indeed be merciful to 
those who lose their footing, even if we cannot 
save them, But to return to Sybil. You have 
known her many years?” 

“ We were girls together.” 

“ And you are aequainted with her cousin, Sir 
Horace Trevor, perhaps?” 

“Oh yes;” and Mrs. Lamerly laughed an 
equivocal laugh which rang even to the depths 
of Mortimer’s spirits 

“He loved her, L believe?” 

“To be sure he did, or he would not have 
sought to marry her.” 

“I almost wonder that so handsome and 
fashionable a man should not have prevailed.” 

“For shame, Mr, Mortimer,” said the widow 
with a pretty display of childish indignation, as 
she struck his hand lightly with’ her slight and 
ungloved fingers: “For shame; you are trying 
to make me tell tales out of school.” 

“Why should I?” asked Frederic, looking 
into her face with one of those smiles by which 
men generally retort the condeseending fami- 
liarities of the other sex; “I have the whole 
romance by heart. Fieree love on the part of 
the gentleman; negative encouragement on 
that of the lady; a proposal on one hand, and 
a refusal on the other, You see I have nothing 
to learn.” i 

“Indeed!” was the ambiguous rejoinder; 

é 
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“ and so you consider that to be a romance wor- 
thy of an acknowledged beauty? Why, my dear 
cir, I could weave a better for the gawky daugh- 
ter of a village curate.” 

“Never mind the curate’s daughter, but in- 
dulge me with one according to your own view 
af things. Something pretty, piquant, and pe- 
culiar. I adore love-stories.” 

It was a strange, almost a frightful look, 
which Mrs. Lamerly turned upon her companion. 
There was a mocking triumph io her eye, which 
darkened its pupil until it became almost pur- 
ple, and an expression of eagerness in the 
dilated nostril and quivering lip that added to 
its fierceness, but it passed away as rapidly 
as it had risen, and, bending over the child, she 
said simply,— 

“ I have no imagination.” 

“ I do not ask you to imagine anything; you 
know the world so well, and must have such a 
store of memories.” 


“Do you suspect that Icould be guilty of}do you wish to know!” 


treachery ?” 

“T suspect nothing, but, as my meeting with 
you this morning has marred my sport for the 
day, I feel that you owe me some compensa- 
tion.” 

“ You seem to forget that you have given me 
great cause to complain of you.” 

i I ” f 

“Yes, undoubtedly. As Sybil’s most familiar 
friend, I had a right to expect at your hands far 
greater courtesy than you have shown me.” 

“My dear Mrs. Lamerly,” said Frederic, as he 
took her hand and retained it, despite a slight, 
a very slight struggle for its release; “I am not 
a fashionable man, and always approach my 
wife’s friends with caution.” 

“How incorrigible you are!” was the smil- 
ing reply; “You always will misunderstand 
everything. To hear you, any one would real- 
ly imagine that I wanted you to make love to 
me.” 

“That would be very easy, and very pleas- 
ant,” remarked Mortimer. 

“Upon my word you are too bad, and F will 
not allow it,” said the widow, releasing her hand 
from that of her companion; “so in order to 
punish you, I shall leave you to yourself,” and, 
gently placing the little girl upon her lap, she 
began to collect her scattered hair, as if to enable 
her to put her threat into execution. 

“ Be careful, Mrs. Lamerly,” exclaimed Morti- 
mer, springing from the ground; “ You will 
awaken Eva. Allow me to act as your soubrette. 
I have a strong arm and a light hand; you shall 
sce how well | can acquit myself.” 

“Tlow very incorreet, Mr. Mortimer ?” 

“What can you mean? Can anything be 
more simple? Docs not the child prevent you 
from rendering yourself this service? and is not 
that child mine? What glorious hair!” he con- 
tinued, as he gathered it up, and endeavored to 
bind it round her small and well shaped head; 
“It is really the shower of Danae realised.” 

““ What nonsense!” pouted the widow. 

“Tt is a sin to torture it in such a way,” pur- 
sued Frederic; “ Were you my wife, I should 
compel you to defy conventionalities, and to 
wear it a la Magdelaine.” 
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a ie slight suffusion rose to the brow of t 
ady. 
a There, that will do, Mr. Mortimer,” she sai 
peevishly; “now give me my bonnet, and le 
¡me return to the house.” 

“ There is the bonnet,” replied Frederic, ono 
more throwing himself down beside her; “bu 
I cannot suffer you to leave me without th 
promised love-tale.” 

“ F made no promise,” said the lady, still onk 
half appeased. 

“Be generous, then, and act as though yor 
had done so. Look round; can any spot- b 
more appropriate for such a purpose? Comi 
now, I will prompt you— Once upon a time’ ”— 

“Be it so,’ murmured Mrs. Lamerly, as i 
transient shadow passed across her brow, 
“< Once upon a time, then—since that is th 
fashion in which I am to commence—when 
was quite a girl—But no, I am in no mood fo, 
story-telling this morning, and moreover, wha 
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“ All that you will confide to me.” 
“You deserve nothing at my hands.” 
“I will hereafter endeavor to do so.” | 

“Well, then, I will be equally generous 
Trust not Sybil too far—” 

“& Ha = 

“ You are, however, perfectly safe at present 
She despises the fops and roués by whom she ¥ 
now surrounded.” 

“And if her cousin were to arrive?” 

“ What cousin ?” 

“ Trevor.” 

“Oh, yes, I had forgotten that Trevor wa 
her cousin,” said the simple beauty, playing wit! 
a tuft of wild anemones which grew beside her! 
“I have such a bad memory. Why, if Si 
Horace were indeed to pay you a visit—Thenr 
would be nothing surprising, you know, in sue 
an arrangement between relations—it might b 
as well to remember that the iron which ha 
already been ignited heats the most easil 
But no, no, he will not come here.. And besides 
even if he should, why should he come only t, 
renew his attachment to Sybil? Lady Clari 
knows him, though, to be sure, he detests her 
| that, I will do him the justice to say, and I know, 
him—just as I know Lord John, and a score 0 
other men about town—but I have not th” 
vanity to believe that I can be attractive enoug 
to tear him from the dear delights of gaye 
scenes.” 

“ But, should he come, yon advise me to b 
cautious. You consequently think that, despit 
his rejection, Sybil loved him?” . 

‘No doubt she did, or things could not hav,” 
gone so far. And, perhaps if that odious Paler 
mitan Prince had not come in the way, shi 
would have married him when once they wen 
engaged, but she was ambitious, and the tith 
dazzled her vanity.” 

“You allude to Prince Saviatti?” 

“Of course I do, and after he bowed himsel 
off, it was natural enough that Trevor But 
upon my word, we are talking scandal |” 

“As you say, it was natural enough, tha 
Trevor, after having ‘loved, should “ridi 
away’ in his turn,” said Mortimer with the ap. 

[parent calm of concentrated feeling, affectiny’ 
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Jt exclamation; *‘ these are every-day events, 


an to have remarked the tardy caution of her 


ta fi your romance is no more interesting than 


lere x 
er J i! 
tiog 
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> own.” 
i “ Ah! but——However, I will say no more 
von the subject,” remarked the lady, affeeting 
teheck herself; “ It is, 1 think, impossible that 
evor will intrude under your roof, and conse- 
cently the past is of little importance.” 
k Trevor is here,” said Mortimer in a hoarse 


4, ‘aisper. 

i Tfere! Oh no, he knows better.” 

a “T tell you he is here, I saw his carriage ap- 
r toaehing as I left the house.” 

.. “Your eyes deeeived you. It is impossible.” 
“" «Nevertheless he is here.” 

| But upon what pretext ean he have come? 
we RTs . as A » 

a “pend upon it, you are wrong. 

_. “And it not? È 

i «If not—why then—Oh, I see it all now,” 


, al of each other abroad. 


t 


atm) 


fd the beauty with a forced laugh; “his visit 
ll be attributed to me, for we saw a great 
And perhaps,” she 
ded fixing her large eyes steadily upon her 
tener ; “ perhaps I have been too modest, and 
may be so, in whieh case Sybil has indeed 
own her friendship.” 

“She should be grateful to you for sueh an 
Mi Imission. And do you also love this man?” 


1% }“Really, Mr. Mortimer—” 


“Weare speaking confidentially, you know, 
id we may answer such a question without re- 


agnanee, particularly when I assure you that, | 


ould it be otherwise, he shall not remain four 
id twenty hours in my house.” 

Why, you are a perfeet tyrant!” 

wai“ That is no reply, and I must have one.” 

“| «Surely I am not bound to betray myself?” 
“Under the present eireumstanees I think dif- 
rently. You have now told me either too little 
WWT too much, for me not to desire a perfect un- 
wid det upon the subject. Should you 


ie 
. 


© \deed be the object of Sir Horace Trevor's pur- 
bl ait, are you prepared to receive him as a 
ol" hitor?” 
nAi“ Upon my honor, Mr. Mortimer, I do not 
ie omprehend your right to ask me such a ques- 
: fan.” 
i | “Perhaps not, and yet it must be answered.” 
| “ Well then, it is possible that I might be in- 
© weed to listen to him.” 
J | “So be it,” said Mortimer, rising; “as your 
cknowledged suitor alone can he remain an 
W Amate of Westrum, The romance shall at 
i} bast never reach its climax.” 
“Your readiness to dispose of me is, at any 
W ite, not very flattering,” pouted the unsophis- 
hë teated beauty. 
(9! “My dear Mrs. Lamerly, I owe you so much 
@ fratitude for your kindness to my little Eva, 
‘i at lam unfeignedly interested in furthering 
rour happiness.” 
“ But suppose I do not love this man?” 
w | “You will be fortunate, It is those who mar- 
te y where they love only to find their affections 
ast back upon them, who run the risk of being 
ti nade miserable.” 
| “Naughty man! What would Sybil say to 
4 juch a speech from you?” 
i | “If she could make up her mind to be sin- 
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himself from the spell. 
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eere upon the subject, she would tell you that I 
am quite right. Believe me, Mrs. Lamerly, it 
is always safer to marry where you are loved, 
than where youlove. The one is anillusion, and 
the other a reality.” 

“ What triste philosophy !” 

“I am no philosopher. I advance only a plain 
fact.” 

“I am sure that my poor Augustus loved me 
dearly.” 

“ And can you honestly quote that circum- 
stance as a proof against my argument ?” 

“ Of course I ean.” 

“JT am glad, very glad to hear it.” 

“J cannot think why you should donbt any 
thing so simple. Of course I never could forget 
that he ran away with me in defiance of all his 
disagreeable relations. Every woman is proud of 
such a proof of her power.” 

“No doubt of it, but gratified vanity is not 
affection.” 

“T detest sueh subtle reasoning.” 

“ Because it is unanswerable; is it not sof 
However, to oblige you, I am willing to coneede 
that yourself and Mr. Lamerly were examples, 
despite your love-mateh, of a contrary result, 
ney you know that exceptions only prove the 
rule.” 

“ I do believe that you are laughing at me.” 

“I dare not. You are too handsome.” 

“Upon my word, Mr Mortimer—” 

“And upon my word, Mrs. Lamerly, I am 
perfeetly serious. Again, I repeat that you are 
too handsome to be trifled with withont risk. 
Suppose now, for instance, that Sybil should sur. 
prise us at this present moment X 

“I care not though she should.” 

“ Yet she might think, and perhaps say—” 

“ She dare not!” exelaimed the usually supine 
widow, with flashing eyes; “she dare not!” 

“ Am IJ to understand that she would dread a 
retort?” 

“ Perhaps 80.” 

“Mrs. Lamerly, I beseech of you to tell me 
serious] y—” 

“ No, I will not say another word. And now, 
since you have taken fright, leave me, and, if you 
will do me the favor, be good enough to desire 
Mrs. Harris to come and take charge of Eva, for 
I doubt whether I have strength to earry her all 
the way to the house.” 

Mortimer paused for a moment, and glanced 
down upon the beautiful young creature before 
him, upon whose brow a shade of offended dig- 
nity was discernible. Walf faseinated, and half 
terrified by the strange mixture of coquettish 
simplicity and undaunted worldliness which was 
betrayed in her every word and action, he could 
not, at that instant, forbear assimilating her to 
the glittering, but envenomed serpent, which, 
while it enthrals the eye, poisons the life-blood. 
Nevertheless, he eould not altogether liberate 
It was the first time 
that he had looked upon her without positive 
dislike, and yet, instead of resenting a coldness 
which would have irritated many women less 
attractive, she had searecly disguised a far more 
flattering feeling towards himself. 

And at what a moment had she done sof 
When, dreading he knew not what, conscious of 
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his wife’s utter and selfish indifference, and eus- | origin to his pecuniary independence, and con 
picious of every one by whom she was ap-| sequent freedom from the enforced thraldom of 
proached, his mortified vanity and disappointed | Pee study, was gradually increased by 


affection alike led him to resent so false and; his own experience of men and manners—aye 
and of women too, for even that fact must bx 


comfortless a position. R ‘ a eee : 
He could not doubt that Trevor had triumph- | admitted in his justification. 
Once, as we have seen, he had loved earnest 


ed over the heart of Sybil long before he had 
ly and well, and moreover, with a perfection of, 


believed it to be his own—and should he suffer 
him to enjoy a second triumph over that of the | moral courage which had enabled him to disre! 
“ gard the gibes of his more dissolute associates} 


fair creature before him? True, Trevor could 

make her his wife, but would he do sof Did she | and to look forward without shame to the time 
even anticipate such a result} Mortimer scarce- | when he should have degenerated into a com! 
ly believed that she did, nor had he sufficient mon-place_ married man, but even here hi, 


confidence in her principles to imagine that she | honesty of purpose met with no answering 








ee ae aa -A 


would long be swayed by such a consideration, | truth; he became the prey of a coquette, an 

He could not conceal from himself that he des-| was made the sacrifice of a heartless cupidity $ 
ised and almost feared her, but he was becom- | and from that hour Trevor vowed an eterng 

ing reckless, and—he was human. enmity to marriage. A mere votary of pleasure} 

The result of his momentary silence was a|the whim of the moment was the sole rule o 
proposal himself to take charge of the sleeping | his life, the most minute care of his person hij 
child, and to accompany Mrs. Lamerly to the | only serious occupation, and as a natural con} 
house. sequence, he became the model of a certain set 

“ But suppose Sybil sbould see you,” said the | and was dressed at and aped accordingly. 
widow, with an arch and mocking laugh. Capricious as a spoiled beauty, he was ond 

“In my turn, I reply that I care not.” hour the assiduous cavalier of some fair ap 

“Well, then, suppose that Trevor should see | fashionable trifler, and the next a bitter satiris 
me?” upon the whole sex. Disappointed in his earlies 

“You can alone decide if that circumstance | aspirations, and blighted in his holiest atfectione 
is likely to affect you,” retorted Mortimer, with | he affected to disbelieve in the existence of an 
offended vanity. pure and disinterested attachment whatever 

“Such a family group!” again smiled the | maintaining that human natnre, and more pat 
lady. l ticularly female human nature, was incapab 

“J wish it were!” retorted the gentleman, | of profound feeling of any kind, and could onl 
and in another moment Eva reposed quietly | skim along the surface of sentiment and sensa 
upon the arm which he extended to receive her, | tion, as the dragon-fly ruffles the wavelets ¢ 
and the bright-eyed widow hung confidingly | theeneadow brook upon whose current it is to 
upon the other. weak to settle. i 

“ And now, will you promise not to be jealous| As he had begun life by investing everythin 
of Trevor ?” she asked in a low whisper, as she | about him with a fictitious brightness whic 
approached her coral lips to his ear. weuld not bear the test of trial, so he revenge 

“ We shall see,” replied her companion, in the | himself upon his own delusion in after-years, b 
same subdued tone, pressing the little hand | deepening and darkening every shadow thé 
which rested against his side still more closely. | fell across his path. Systematically skeptica 

“ And not to suspect Sybil?” 2 he doubted even where his reason shonld hav 

Mortimer laughed, but it was not the buoyant | been convinced. A Sybarite on principle, f 
laughter of earlier days, and of earlier hopes | was irritable under everything which interfere 
with his individual gratification, and when 
occasionally encountered persons of more liber 
ideas, he either sneered at them as dupes, ¢ 
denounced them as hypocrites. 

But again we repeat that Trevor was onl 
such as the world had made him; that world ¢ 
fashion, frivolity, and falsehood, which was h 
peculiar atmosphere. He was a moral wreel 
which nevertheless retained some portion of i 
original brightness. 

Strictly honorable, according to the conve 


— 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Notnine could exceed the excitement pro- 
duced by the arrival of Sir Horace Trevor upon 
the circle assembled at Westrum. To most of 
the party he was unknown, save by report, but 
that report had sufficed to ensure his welcome ; 
for he was precisely one of those individuals | tional acceptation of the word, recklessly gen 
whom the women are ambitious to see in their | rous, and imperturably good-tempered, the bi 
train, and the men to quote as an acquaintance. terness T occasionally passed his lips nevé 
Self-centred, worldly, and satirical, he pos- penetrated to his heart; he was weak, but ne 
sessed every quality calculated to shine in so- wicked. When he gamed, it was merely 
ciety, and as the said society cares only to be divert his idleness; he cared little for the resu 
dazzled, tinsel pasees current as readily as ster-, and consequently never lost his courtesy wi 
ling ore. | his money. When he betrayed the woman wh 

Trevor had few vices, and it is probable that, confided in him, he did so with a perfect convi 
had he becn educated in a different school, he tion that he had simply distanced her in tl 
would have adopted some more worthy ambition | race of deceit, and when he sacrificed the inte 
than that of merely figuring as “a man abont | ests of a friend to his own, he felt no compun 
town,” but the evil, which iu his case owed its, tion, convinced that the eaid friend would ha' 
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| 
| 
done precisely the same, had he possessed a 


similar opportunity. 








' a 


roof of Mortimer oecasioned such universal 
gratulation. He had, as we have seen, arrived 
early in the day, and Sybil leurned, with a 
sensation of relief, that he had taken possession 
of his apartment before her other guests were 
assembled at the breakfast-table. Confident as 
she felt in her power over her husband, she was 
for the first time conscious of an anxiety which 
she had never hitherto experienced. She was 

uite aware that Mortimer both despised and 
disliked the circle which she had already drawn 
about her, and she knew full well that Trevor 
‘would be even less acceptable to him. It might 
be atso that a vague presentiment of danger 
warned her of the probable consequences of 
her weak compliance with the suggestion of her 
soi-disant friend Mrs. Lamerly, and that some- 
thing like a doubt crossed her mind as to the 
B good faith in which it had been made. 

er woman vanity whispered that, havjng once 
loved her, it was impossible Trevor could be 
thralled by the baby-graces of the fantastic 
little Amabel, and if it were not so, why, after 
the insult which he had offered to her at The 
Grange, should he be once more forced into her 
path? Gladly would she have forgotten his 
existence, for his name it was which was in- 








possession of the fatal secret which she was 


| pending evil. 


[ woman to be scared by shadows; and thus driven 
to rely upon her own strength, instead of yield- 
ing to impotent alarm, she endeavored to forti- 
_ fy herself by arguments tending to reassure her 

mind. Trevor had already tested the power of 
| her former affection by endeavoring to renewit, 
| and he must be convinced of the futility of fur- 

__ ther pursuit. He had, moreover, offered to her 

4 i an insult which he must be well aware that no 
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him. Neither must she permit him to resume 
the easy and familiar tone, which would almost 


Such was the man whose advent beneath the|/warrant the trial of a second impertinence, fron? 


which her dignity as the wife of Mortimer might 
be insufficient to secure her. Ne, she must meet 
him with a smile and an extended hand, it is 
true, but the smile must be cold, and the hand 
passive. She must regard him only as the pre- 
sumed suitor of an early friend, and leave Mrs. 
Lamerly to do the honors of Westrum to her 
own visitor, 

How she regretted that they still had a mutua 
secret, and that she could not, without compro- 
mising herself in the eyes of her haebanal at 
once, and definitely, divest him of the privileges 
of their presumed relationship! but this, she was 
painfully aware, was now impossible. How she 
loathed the folly which had induced her to avoid 
confiding in the mad passion of Mortimer before 
their marriage, when a few tears and smiles 
would have induced him to overlook even the 
presumption of an admitted rival, and which 
had thus bound her hand and foot before the 
altar of deceit and falsehood. 

It was, however, vain to deprecate the past. 
Were she to confess to Frederic that she had be- 
trayed his confidence in her truth in this one 
instance, what might he not suspect? And his 
suspicions once aroused, where would they end} 
She dared not risk such an attempt. The re- 


scribed in the darkest page of her life’s volume, | verberation of the past storm was beginning to 
‘but she felt, whatever might have been thej|make itself heard, and, for the first time, Sybil 
evasion of the crafty widow, that she was in/felt herself powerless to avoid its contact. 


Ilow she hngered at her dressing-table, as if 


anxious to conceal from Mortimer, and that she| delay conld profit her in-such an emergency, but 
was consequently so thoroughly in her power!at length the last string was tied, and the last 
that she could not protect herself from the im-| frill adjusted. 


Her maid, astonished, and at 
length irritated by her unusual tardiness, had 


Sybil was, however, no weak and trembling! begun to bnsy herself in repairing the disarray 


of the chamber ; the warning bell had rung, and 
she felt the necessity of controlling her emotion. 
Not even then, however, could she compel her- 
self to proceed at once to the breakfast-room, 
but snatching up her gloves and handkerchief 
by.a sudden impulse, she left the chamber, and 
proceeded hastily to the nursery. ; 

There she found only Mrs. Harris and her as- 
sistant, by whom she was informed that Miss 


woman of pride or principle could ever pardon. | Eva had been for the last two hours in the 
But at this phase of her reasoning Sybil paused, | grounds, under the guardianship of Mrs, Lam- 
| and although no one was near to detect her un-| erly. 
bidden emotion, she covered her face with her| ‘ And who authorised you to trust your young 
spread hands, to conceal the crimson blush which|lady out of your sight for such a length of 


l: 


| 
| mounted to her brow. Alas! what faith could 
_ Trevor place in either her pride or her principle ¢ 
| Had she not deccived him ernelly ? And wasit 
_ | not from his weakness that she had wrung the 
_ | Fesources which had enabled her to make a 
‘| second dupe? 
This reflection, for a time, prostrated her 
f Pa for 


courage, but happily she had been 
during the 


the struggle which awaited her, an 


er measures. She must not receive him coldly, 
as such a want of courtesy to a bidden guest 


her, while it might, moreover, tend to impress 


time that had elapsed between the departure of ] i y 
| Mrs. Lanierly’s invitation, and the arrival of its ously; “I will permit no interference of the 
object, she had possessed ample time to decide | sort. 





could not but excife the suspicion of those about 





Sir Horace himself with the idea that she feared | 


time?” inquired her mistress, angrily: the cir 
cumstance affording a safe eseape-valve for the 
hitherto hidden bitterness of her feelings, 
“Indeed, ma'am,” hastened to reply the aston- 
ished nuree, “I thought you must have known 
that the kind good natured lady takes Misa 
Eva out every morning when the weather is fine 
enough for her. If I had thought that yor 
would object——” 
“ Of course I object,” retorted Sybil imperi 


You should immediately have acqnainteg 
me with this caprice of Mrs. Lamerly’s.” 

“ As my master was aware of it, ma’am, I sup 
posed—” commenced the female functionary, 
anxious to justify herself. J 

“Qh, indeed, your master was aware of this. 
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arrangement, was he?” interposed Mrs. Morti-| his arms for those of the anxious Mrs. Harris, an 
mer sarcastieally, * and does he also undertake | attempt in which he had only just suceeeded, 
to amuse Miss Eva during her daily absenee of |and as he turned he met the meaning eyes that 
two hours?” sought his own. ; 

“JT am sure, fna’am, 1 cannot say,” answered| ‘Oh! your eousin!” exelaimed the lady with 
the nurse, becoming more and more alarmed at| affected joyousness. “How very niece! He will 
this exhibition of displeasure, sueceeding as it|initiate us, in his own dear satirieal way, into 
did to so habitual an indifferenee to the move-|the latest scandal of half the European capitals, 
ments of her charge. i and tell us all about Lady Clura’s old flame, 

“You appear to be strangely ignorant of your| General O’Keefe, and Mrs. Babington’s French 
duties, Mrs. Harris,” said Sybil sternly, “and 1) marquis, and poor Saviatti, and half a million of 
must request that in future no one may be suf-| our old friends.” 
fered to interfere with the arrangements whieh| ‘And is that all you expect from his visit!” 
I see fit to make for my own child.” asked Sybil, more and more provoked by the 

“You may depend upon it, ma’am.” perfeet nonchalance of her friend. 

“I do,” replied Mrs. Mortimer. “And now| “Oh! no, believe me, by no means,” replied 
go at onee in seareh of the little girl, and bring|the widow, with marked emphasis; ‘but you 
her here. I will await your return.” do not say a word, Mr. Mortimer,” she eontinued 

At this moment a elear ringing laugh beeame| addressing Frederic, who had remained silently 
audible, and footsteps were heard aseending the | and steadfastly serutinizing the words and man 
side stairs whieh led to the nursery, while in the! ner of his wife; “are you not charmed to hear 
next instant the lisping voiee of Mrs. Lamerly|that our party has received such a delightful 
exclaimed in accents of childish amusement— | addition ?” 

“Ah! you may open your large grey eyes,| ‘“Sybil’s relatives must always be weleome 
Eva, und stare about you with astonishment!/under my roof,” was the somewhat eold reply; 
Yes, you fell asleep under a tall syeamore, and |“ although I confess, that on the present oceasion 
here you are, you can’t tell how, at home again,| I am somewhat perplexed to imagine what can 
and on the very confines of your own domain !| have proeured for us the honor of a gentleman's 
Oh, fairy, you have guessed all about it now! |soeiety, who, on the last oceasion of his presence 
And have you no kiss for papa, who made so; at Westrnm, deelared it to be the ultima thule, 
pretty a eradle for yon ?” and regarded its inhabitants as only one degree 

The words had seareely eseaped her lips when | removed from Hottentots.” 
the speaker crossed the threshold of the apart-| ‘Oh! that isso like Trevor!” said the widow, 
ment, followed elosely by Mortimer, about whose | elapping her little hands, in order to silenee the 
neek the ehild had elasped its little arms. In-| rejoinder whieh already quivered upon the lips 
stantly, asif by a species of instinctive faseina-|of Sybil. “Did you ever hear him praise any- 
tion, the eyes of the two friends were riveted thing? Te is sueh a spoilt child. Do you know 
upon each other, but ere long those of Mrs.|he is a perfeet skeptic, does not believe in the 
Lamerly fell before the fixed and almost con-|love, nor indeed, I am afraid I may add, in the 
temptuons gaze of Sybil, who, after a moment-! virtue of our sex. Is it not shameful? When 
ary silenee, broke into a foreed and bitter laugh, | everybody knows that women j 
as she said sareastieally— “ Pray, Amabel, do not infliet upon us what 

“Truly, Amabel, you are beeoming matutinal?| everybody knows,” said Sybil with affeeted im- 
Harris informs me that you have eleeted your-| patience, “ but ring for your maid to dress your 
self head-nurse to Eva, and that you are abroad | hair, or you will not be fit to present yourself 
with her for hours before I have finished my | at the breakfast-table.” 
morning sleep. You are really too good. But} Mortimer was not, however, to be so deceived. 
I fear that to-day, at least, you have been the| He understood the expression of Sybil’s “pea 
vietim of your own kindness, for I pereeive, | features, and he saw at onee that no mere drea 
what I had not before remarked, that the wind,;of Mrs. Lamerly’s disregard for appearances 
must be very high, as it appears to have ineon-|eonld so thoroughly have ruffled her. He was 
venieneed you during your walk, and a portion of! conscious that although the two persons before 
your hair 1s streaming from under your bonnet.”| him had ventured upon a war of wit, whieh they 

“ That is very probable,” replied Mrs. Lamerly| were unable to control, there was a mystery in 
with imperturbable composure, “ for Eva has/the advent of Trevor whieh neither was anxious 
been amusing herself by inventing for me alto reveal in his presence. Resolved, therefore, 
coiffure a la sauvage. I am sorry that you do|to terminate the seene at onee, he pointed with 
not admire the effeet.” a sinile to the door, exelaiming— 

“She had seized an unfortunate opportunity} ‘ You are dismissed, yon see, Mrs. Lamerly, 
for the exhibition of her talent,” resumed Mrs.|and in obedience to your liege lady, have only, 
Mortimer in the same biting aeeent, “ but per-|to withdraw, although, fortunately for all who 
haps you have been too pleasantly engaged to know and admire you, to reappear ere long 
be aware that not only has the second breakfast-| with increased attractions.” 
bell rung, but also that your friend has arrived.”| “So be it,” was the laughing rejoinder; “good 

“My friend? What friend?” inquired the] bye, Eva,” and she tenderly embraced the little 
widow, with a pretty assumption of innocenee. | girl, wha was now eontentedly playing upon the 

“Sir Horace Trevor.” lap of her nurse; “ your frolics hive entailed a 

Mrs. Lamerly shot one quick glance towards|terrible leeture upon me, but [ forgive you”— 
Mortimer, who had during this short dialogue/and playfully kissing her fingers to the child, 
been endeavoring to induce the child to leave|she bounded from the room, 
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CHAPTER XEVL 















Sır Horace Trevor did not make his appear- 
ince until the morning meal was nearly at an 
nd, and he had no reason to repent the arrange- 


na Paent, for the party had just arrived at that sa- | 
Vij J istied and complacent point when all which fol- 
iy J ows is rather matter of idleness than appetite, 


nd each member eomposing it is not only wil- 
ling, but eager to repay, by the most assiduous 
àttentions, the ample retnrn of news and gossip. 


ijt | Fortunately, their first meeting was one of less 
yy Sembarrassment than Sybil had anticipated, for | 
here was such a general greeting on his entrance 
ly What no one, save her husband, remarked the 
ty Molight finsh which rose to her cheek, and the al- 
tin post imperceptible quivering of the lip with 
Wh which she received him as he made his way to- 
lẹ wards her, or the constrained “Yon are welecme, 
i | cir Horaec,” whieh was hef brief response to his , 
i Weager address, This partial display of emotion | 
was nevertheless by no means ealeulated to alarm | 
ba aim, for it was no more than every delieately- 
yi minded woman might be disposed to feel upon 
m ) Meeting, etter an absence, the man who had 


onee olieret ner bis hand, while in the manner 
of ‘Trevor tiinseli he eould detect nothing more 
objectionable, as it gave him the impression of 
n gracelul picce of acting, rather than the im- 
pulse of decp or excited feeling. 

; Noi one of the guests, however, eame to the 
velicf of her hostess so effectually as Mrs. La- 
merly, who., with one of her childish exclama- 
tions of delight, extended her jewelled hand, 
and said, half-laughing and half-pouting. © So 


[sure you, for both Sybil and I had made up our 
[minds to give you up if you did not repent your 
lingratitude. Ilowever, you need not look up 
so dismayed, we will forgive yon, but in return 


rb oa 

p you must tell ns everything about everybody 
d everywhere, and make yourself as agrecable as 
g you can. And now, when yon have done shak- 


Ing hands with Lady Clara, cone here, and I 
twill make room for yeu between me and Lord 


if ; : : 

. tdohn.” And with pretty imperionsness she mo- 
' tioned to the mortified lordling to advanee higher 
a (UP the table, while she removed her own seat 


sufiicicntly to enable the new comer to occupy 
“the place assigned to him. 
She was not however, so exelnsively occupied 


with Trevor as to overlook the probable anxiety 
i of her host, and more than once she raised her 
! heavy eyelids, and turned upon hin one of 
j | those rapid glauees of inquiry, which betray so 


little and imply so munch. She wished him to 

understand that she was endeavoring to screen 

her friend from his suspicions, and sacrificing 
herself for his peace of mind. 

Nothing could be more amiable! And it was 
_beantiful io witness the perfect good-will with 
) whieh the generons and artless Mrs. Lamerly 
executed her self-appointed task. Seareely would 


tardy answer was in alinost every instaneé antiei- 
| pated by that of her friend, and then she had so 
many questions to ask, and so many half-whisper- 
ed communieations to make, that Trevor found 
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you kave remembered your old friends at last, | 
my dear Trevor, and only just in time, I can as- 


she permit Trevor to address his hostess, whose | 
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and her uneeasing demands upon his attention, 
| * “After nll,” observed Lady Clara, with one 
of the dull stares of her laek-lustre blue eyes 
for which she was peenliar. “ After all, what %” 
the reader may be inclined to ask, nor can we 
satisfactorily reply ; suffice it that this mode of 
| expressiun—this ducus a non lucendo—was a fa- 
vorite with the lady.‘ After all, Sir Horace, I 
can scarcely imagine how you eould make up 
your mind to leave Italy, where all is so niee, 
and so easy going, and so pleasant, for this 
nasty, dull, foggy, cateh-eold country.” 

“Fie upen you, Lady Clara!” exelaimed Mrs. 
Lamerly. * Do you suppose that our dear Trevor 
has no natural affections, and that even one 
glimpse of his cousin will not repry him for the 
saerifiee 2” 

“His cousin!” said Lady Clara, doubtfully, 
“why, I never knew that you were his cousin?” 

“Noram Í [I allude to Mrs. Mortimer.” 

“Dear me!” ejaenlated the pecr’s daughter, 
more and more mystified ; “I eannet understand 

(it. Let me see. Old Sir Reginald, his grand- 
father had three sons, one was killed in the Body 
| Guards before he was twenty, another married 
‘Lady Barbara Dobson, the Nabob’s widow, and 
having no family, left all her fortune to Ais father. 
And you, Sir Horace, are an only son.” 

“You are quite eorrect, amica bella,” replied 
Trevor, biting his lips to suppress alangh, while 
his ally, Mrs. Lamerly, was exhausting all her 
ingenuity in endeavoring to balance a tea-spoon 

| upon the ecge of her chocolate-cup, “right as a 
clerk in the herald’s college—only—you have 
‘forgotten my aunts.” 

* ] never befure heard that you had any.” 

“ Comment!” eried Trevor in affected astonish- 
ment; “ Did you never hear the unfortunate 
history of the beautiful Mrs. Ilildebrand, who 
eloped with her coachiman ?” 

“Lal how very horrid!” shuddered Mrs. 
Babington, settling a curl. “So low!” she 
whispered to the Honorable Theodore, who- 
lounged beside her, 

‘And was this sporting lady the ancestress of 

our fair Sybil?” lisped out the widow innocent- 
Iy: 
” “ Now, all the fates forfend ” said Sir Horace. 
“No, no, I had another aunt, and were Mrs, 
Delamere in the room she could answer all your 
questions, but it is fortunate, as we have fallen 
upon this topic, that she is not present, for since 
Ilonoria’s lapse she is always extremely distressed 
by any illusion to the past.” 

Mortimer started. Ifere then was, at last, 
one tangle of the ravelled skein drawn out, and 
once more Sybil stood acquitted. A smile, 
which was almost one of relief and gratitude, 
flitted across lis ip, but meanwhile the sensa- 
tions of Sybil herself were infinitely less satisfac- 
tory. The audueious and unblushing cffrontery 
with which Trevor had thus invented for hin- 
self a supposed family connection which had 
never in reality existed ; the ensy ecomplaceney 
with which he had ealumniated the charaeter: 
of her sex in order to make his tale run more 
glibly, and the self-satisfied look with which he 


} 
i 
| 
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| turned towards her at its completion, in order, 


as it seemed, to claim her gratitude for his ex- 


| ample employment between Lis pate de Perigord, | ploit, rendered her more and more conscious of 
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the depth of the abyss into which she had been to her for a host of those trifling services so in 
plunged into by her own levity. | valuable to the travelling Sybarite, and had, in 

Who ean ealeulate upon the bearing and re- return, vowed to her one of those everlasting 
sult of a first deviation from the high and holy friendships which are so convenient to the 
principle of truth? To extrieate herself from a worldly and unscrupulous, and wherein the 
momentary diffieulty, Mrs. Mortimer had volun-'give-and-take system forms so efficient a bond 
teered what she believed to be a mere ineonse- | of union. l 
quent falsehood, and she now felt that, at the| Jt has already been explained that Mortimer 
iastant of its utterance, she had herself attached had remorselessly wounded the vanity of Mrs, 
to the sword of Damocles the one frail hair by Lamerly, and embittered her feelings, and that 
which it was hereafter to be forever suspended what at first had originated in mere lexim and 
over her head. Henceforward it was indeed idleness, had beeome in her eyes an imperative 
vain to hope that the lie eould ever be retraet- duty to herself, and as she mentally argued, a 
ed, and she must abide its eonsequences, be they just and eoleietent vengeance upon the insole 
what they might, while, as if to augment her ‘Security of Sybil. How dare Sybil affect at 
mental torture, Lady Clara continued to pour times to question, and almost to sneer, when 
forth her surprise in the “Dear mel” and eyer she alluded to the period of her widow- 
“Well, I never!” of mindless astonishment. hood? Was Sybil then, so faultless, that her 

“Yon must tell us all about your Aunt Hil- past life had woven a Eaa light aroun her 
debrand.” interposed Mrs. Lamerly, during a | which was impassible? 


momentary pause. “It must be sueh a funny 2 i 
affair! I can understand a woman falling in As she asked herself the question, the thought 


n > 2 of Trevor recurred to her—but Trevor was at 
love with a prinee, or a 


3 : Venice. What then? Could she not summon 
66 À or ” . G E bs 
k. Or a margrave,” whispered Trevor in her him to her side ? And she did so, we have seen 


“For shame! yon are really unbearable,” | Vith WU 1 
pouted the lady, “ but do tell us the story. Or, “Do you know that you are asp of 
perhaps,” she continued, interrupting herself ab- miniature divinity ?” said Sir Horace to his fair 
‘ruptly, “now that we know all about it, Sybil and frail ally about a week after his arrival at 
will give us the details.” iW estrum, as he found himself alone with her in 

“You are too obliging, Mrs. Lamerly,” was the morning-room, She was busily engaged in 
‘the indignant response of her hostess, “and, knitting a silk purse, or some other of those 
moreover, | pledge you my honor that I am as, useless follies by which the idle and opulent sO 
ignorant of them as you are.” | seriously injure the efforts of the poor and the 

“Tam convineed of it,” said Sir Horace, with Ingenious ; while he, seated on a low stool al 
well assumed gravity. “From whom were you her feet, was amusing himself by tuning and 
likely to hear such a relation? Certainly, not UNtuning her guitar. “You are, indeed! But 
from your mother.” come now, be frank and honest. You do not 

Tor very improper Mrs. Lamerly is at expect me to believe that. you had no ulterior 
times,” remarked Mrs. Babington, sotlo voce, to; View in thus bringing me into contact with my 
cher neighbor. improvised cousin, and that it was solely and 

“What! beeanse Sybil’s aunt ran away with entirely pour lamour de mes beaux yeux that yon 
her coachman ?” exclaimed the widow, who had, ealled me from Veniec q” S 
detected the incautious whisper. “ Why, what “ What other motive could I have? 

‘on earth had I to do with it?” “ Nay! that is precisely what I seek to learn. 

The pretty inanity of this lisped expostula- That you have one is beyond a doubt, and that 
tion elicited a general laugh, and to the great jit is personal, is equally certain to one who 
relief of both Mrs. Mortimer and her husband, knows you so well as I do. Surely, cara, you 
the subject was abandoned. do not love this Mortimer? Why, child, you 

No man eould be more what the French ex- had better bestow your affections upon a willow- 
pressly eall facile á vivre, than Sir Horace bough; satisfied while the wind blows it hither 
Trevor, and despite all his resolutions tv the and thither, that it must return to its natural 
‘contrary, Mortimer soon found himself with position when the breeze falls, than upon such 
him on terms of intimacy, whieh, previous to a human girouette as Sybil's husband.” 
his arrival, he would have declared impossible. “ What an absurd idea!” 

‘Trevor was in fact, in a few days, emphatically ‘‘ What is it, then? [or that I am no desired, 
and actually at home at Westrum. An hour or even desirable guest, to either the lady or 
shad sufficed to render perfectly evident to him the gentleman is perceptible enough, and there- 
the tolerating indifference of Sybil towards her fore you had some reuson for urging my pres-i 
husband, whom he had long learned to despise ence, and that reason I must know, or I bid 
for the weakness whieh had betrayed him mto adieu forthwith to this eave of Trophonious, 
the power of a woman without principle or|with its two solitary gleams of sunshine. I 
donor, while, had he needed an interpreter, his love to commenee, as Lloraee—wasn’t it [oraee t 
sworn friend Mrs. Lamerly was ever at hand to!—says, ab ovo, therefore, I must be initiated into 
render every look and word intelligible. lall the mystery of the springs before I consent 

Between the Baronet and the widow there to set the machinery in motion.” 
existed no seerets. Ile was aware of the whole; “ Why will you not be guided by me?” 
of her past career; had worshipped at her un- “ Beeause I do not love to walk through the 
righteous shrine when she swayed the fortunes world with a bandage before my eyes, and, 
of the pigmy court of ; had been indebted, moreover, beeause I want to comprehend the 
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probable extent of the obligation which you 
will owe me.” 

“Well then, I am displeased with Sybil, e¢ 

our cause.” ` 

«Ila! I begin to understand. You have 
something to revenge £” 

“A great deal.” 

“But when you have so much in your own 
power, why should you have resource to my 
ussistance? Make the man love you, and you 
will have ample means ef vengeance.” 

“ And what would that avail me f” asked the 
lady with seme asperity, “save to afford her a 
new triumph over what she is pleased to con- 
sider. as my levity ¢ No, no, 1 will adopt no 
such imperfect policy. So long as she continues 
under his reof, and ts recognised as his wife, the 
contest ts unequal.” 

Trevor smiled and struck a few discordant 
chords on the instrument which he was tortur- 
ing. 

* Now, pray do not make that horrid noise,” 
said Mrs. Lamerly, “dut tell me at once if you 
no longer care for Sybil.” 

“ No longer care for her!” echoed Sir Ilorace 
with sudden animation; “{mpessible! Why 
she is handsomer than ever.” i 

“ And sick to death of her humdrum husband, 
and her old-fashioned country-house,” pursued 
the lady in the same tone. “And you a spark 
of spirit, you would need ne prompting frem 
me,” 

A second, and more intelligible smile gleamed 
over the featnres of the Baronet. 

“] see it all now,” he said with a light laugh, 
“Sybil once gone—And you really think such a 
thing might oecur?”—He was answered by a 
signifieant gesture; “The willow wand wonld 
require a prop, and who could he so pleasautly 
lean upon on as the sympathising friend who 
would be upen the spet, and who is sọ well cal- 
culated to act as a second mother to his child?” 

“ And suppese it were so?” 

“Oh, I have not a werd to say against it. 
Nothing could be better imagined, and, as a 
matter of course, it would be an immense rehef 
to my eensclence. But—but—! must venture 


one more question,” and Trever really looked | 


embarrassed for a memeut; “As I should be 
deeply grieved to compromise your pretty self, 
without seme prospect of fulnlling your pro- 
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said the widow sullenly; “I flatter myself that 
lam quite competent to such a task.” 

“ I never doubted it for an instant, but still I 
felt it my duty to warn you.” 

“ Wait till } am in danger.” 

“With all my heart, It is understood, then, 
that we are to be faithful allies ?” 

“Ilave we not a common interest ?” 

“True. My question was an idle one, and I 
deserve the rebuke. Onr mutual undertaking 
is, however, by no means easy. Sybil evidently 
shuns me,” 

“She fears herself more than you.” 

“That, at Icast, is encouraging, and: I will 
trnst to your penetration; car vous avez passé 
parla. Now do net be angry again, frowns 
never beeome you, and you know, by experi- 
ence, that they are wasted upon me. But tell 
me, for whom are yeu laboring so diligently ?” 

“ For Sybil,” said Mrs. Lamerly, with a sneer. 

“What a graceful attention !” 

“Isit not? Let it serve you as an example.” 

And then, having accomplished this mutual 
understanding, they talked of other matters per- 
fectly irrelevant to the subjeet which still, how- 
ever, remained uppermost in their thoughts, and 
worthy colleagues in evil, did so with smiling 
brows and friendly tones, undisturbed even by 
the intrusion of Mrs. Babington and her honor- 
able hanger-on, despite the curious and some- 
what supercilious looks whieh were occasion- 
ally riveted upon them, They had so much to 
ask and to tell, so many dear friendste be cau- 
vassed and condemned, and so many schemes of 
pleasure to arrange, that they both eontinned 
apparently unconscious of the espionage to which 
they were thus uncercmoniously subjected. 


ee 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


When Gertrude awoke on the follewing 
morning, she was several minutes before she 
could collect her thoughis, and, as she cast her 
eyes round the desolate apartment which had 
been allotted to her, her first impulse was to 
elose them again, in order to shut out all 
surrounding objects, but, in the next instant, 
she felt the utter folly and weakuess of thus 
shrinking back upon the very threshold of 


jects, I tell you frankly that I believe you have | her task, and springing lightly from her com- 


little chance of becoming the wife of this worthy 
squire,” 

“And why not?” asked the lady indignantly, 
“Did he not marry Sybil g” 

“ie did, and it is precisely for that reason 
that I conjecture he will just have wit enough 
to be very cautious how he commits himself a 
second time. Now, don’t look so defyingly. 
You know all that I mean, and you are quite 
aware how high an opinion I have of yonr 
abilities, as well as how sincerely I admire your 
person, but nevertheless, 4 

“Do you mean to insult me?” 

“ Not a whit, but if we are to be honest eon- 
federates, we must thoroughly understand each 
other, I thought you had more strength of 
mind.” 

“Pray leave me to conduct my own affairs,” 


fortless bed, she hastened to dress herself, and 
to be prepared fer the first suzamens she might 
receive, 

The dark and soot-laden fog still hung heavily 
ever the street, clung to the dingy window- 
panes, and made its way through the ill-fitted 
trames even into the chamber, No one requires 
to be told all the wretehedness of such a wak- 
ing, while te Gertrude, totally unaecnstoined 
as she was to a London atmosphere in any 
season, it seemed as though her very breathing 
were impeded. Steadily, however, slie perse- 
vered in her purpose, and at length, closely 
folded in a thick shawl, but still trembling with 
cold, she made her way down stairs, with her 
writing-desk in her hand, to the little parlor in 
which she had first been received, The shut 
ters had been thrown back, and as no prepara 
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tions had yet been made for the morning meal, | 


she found herself at liberty to sit down at 
onee, and eomnicuee the somewhat difficult fask 
of explaining to Ernest her sudden evasion from 
Bletchley. 

Until the very moment in which she prepared 
to do this, she had never beeome thoroughly 
conscious of the delieaey of the undertaking. 
for one look round the squalid apartment in 
which she was sented, sufficed to eonvinee her 
that she must still eoneeal from him the exact 
nature and situation of her temporary home. 
Undoubtedly some human feeling of hurt pride 
and wounded personal dignity mingled with 
other and less selfish eonvietions, but it is 
nevertheless eertain that the guiding-spring of 
her eonduet was a consciousness that she had 
no right to intrude a stranger beneath the roof 
of a ruined relative, of whom she had already 
seen enough to be well aware that he valued, 
at even more than their just price, the privi- 
leges of whieh poverty had denuded hin, and 
would consequently ill brook that an indiffer- 
ent, and perchance, scrutinizing eye, should 
be permitted to rest upon the nakedness of the 
land. 

Such a position was very irksome to Ger- 
trude, whose nature was truthfulness itself, but 
she was compelled to admit that in this ease the 
withholding of the whole truth was part of the 

ainful duty which she had imposed upon 
Ferself when she obeyed the summons of her 
dying unele, and with a sigh such as she had 
never thought to heave on sitting down to 
address Ernest, she ecommeneed her task. 

She told him of the hasty and imperative 
call which had been made upon both her duty 
and her affection for her mother’s memory ; 
of the state in which she had found her unfor- 
tunate relative; nor did she shrink from avow- 
ing that he had sunk from affluence to poverty. 
And then she besought him to bear with her if 
she entreated that he wonld not attempt. to see 
her until her retarn to Bletchley, and not only 
forgive such a request In his own person, but 
even justify her in the eyes of his family should 
they appear to resent the step that she had 
taken. 

“Ile was my mother’s only brother,” she con- 
timed; “astern and prosperous man, who was 
regardless alike of family ties and family affec- 
tions during the greater portion of his life. Te 
existed, eonsequently, unloving and unloved; 
absorbed in large financial speculations, and eu- 
grossed by gold. Think, Ernest, what must now 
be the bitterness of his regret, and the desolate- 
ness of his position, His hard-earned gains 
have melted away within his grasp; the penury 
at which he used to seoff is abiding under his 
own roof, and he has found no other souree of 
comfort than a desire to possess for the (I fear) 
very brief remains of a wasted life, the society 
of his hitherto unknown nieee. Can you not, 
therefore, easily pardon both hin and myself? 
And will you not readily do so? We have so 
many long years of happiness before us, while 
nis days are already numbered, his hopes anni- 
hilated, and his gray hairs bowed down by 
misery, both aetnal and mental. I do not fear 
your reply to such au appeal, for I know your 
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heart, and I have confidence in your consisten- 
ey. Do not, however, believe, that in requiring 
you not to seek me out—you, who are in my 
thoughts at every moment, and perhaps even 
(for { know little ef the great wilderness of 
which 1 am now an inhabitant.) within a few 
streets of the very house of which I have be 
come an inmate—that I do so without an 
Immense personal sacrifiee. You will at onee 
feel this to be impossible. Never had I greater 
need of sympathy, but I cannot on that account 
ladd another pang to those by which the wound- 
ed spirit of my dying unele is evidently crushed 
ito the very earth. Bear with me, then, as I 
would cheerfully bear with yourself in sueh an 
extremity. It is already much that I may be 
with you in thought, and that I am enabled. to 
shelter myself from the present in the future.” 

Her letter to Miss Warrington was more casily 
written. To her she had only to announce her 
safe arrival under Mr. Spencer's roof, and to ex- 
press her wish that none of the family at the 
Manor-honse should be made acquainted with 
her place of residence. 

“lIe may linger,” she added, “and should 
such be the ease, I feel convineed that Mr, Arm- 
strong would not permit me to remain in his 
house; a thousand kind. but needless apprehen- 
sions on my account, might induce him to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of a duty which I 
consider most sacred, and of which J should 
lament the omission throughont all my life. I 
leave my fate, therefore, in your hands, and I 
am assured that you will not betray me.” 

Her task was scarcely aeeomplished ere Ger- 

trude heard a stealthy step approaching the 
apartment, and.saw the staid attendant of her 
uncle enter laden with the meager preparations 
for breakfast. The astonishment of the worthy 
woman was extreme, on pereeiving that the 
young lady whom she had been fearful of awak- 
ening after her fatigue, was already up and 
occupied, and she busied herself with quiet 
alacrity in rendering her as comfortable as cir- 
[eumstanees would permit. 
Nothing could, however, remove the aspect 
of cheerlessness by which the orphan was sur- 
rounded ; the elinging fog looming heavily and 
luridly through the window and obseuring every 
objeet without, the dusty grate, the eurtainless 
‘eornice, the time-stained walls within, all com 
spired to depress her, and it was nimost with a 
sense of relicf that she heard the dull sound of 
her uncle's eane upon his unearpeted floor, as 
he knocked to announce that he required the 
presenee of his honse-keeper. 

Mrs. Sharp hastily poured out a eup of coffee, 
diluted it as she had done on the previous eve- 
ning, and then placing a small slice of thin dry 
toust in the saueer, hurriedly ebeyed the sum- 
mons; nor did she return tili the frugal meal of 
Gertrude was aeeomplished, when she announced 
that her master would see Miss Mortimer in a 
few minutes. 

“ He is much ehanged since last night, Ma'am,” 
ndded the woman, “and although he never 
alluded to it, I could see that he was very anx- 
ious from the time he wrote to you, lest you 
should refuse to come to him; for I more than 
once heard him mutter to himself; ‘If she doos 
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Rit, not, there is time yet! There is time yet V [seltisner, as with faltering steps, which she in 
we | And then he laughed. You have heard him'vain endeavored to render steady, she ap- 
. 


laugh. As for me, I would much rather hear|proached to his bed-side; “ Come—for I can 
him ery at any time than laugh that frightful set your mind at ease. I shall not need your 
laugh—it always chills my blood. Bunt | am annuity, child ; what remains in the house will 
wrong to talk of this to you, Ma'am, L was only | now last my time. Sit down, sit down, and let 
going to say, that I think when he saw you at us talk.” 


last he felt a great deal, thongh he was too 
proud to let you see it, and the agitation has 
been too mneh for him. He had some trouble 
to swallow his coffee, and the bread he eould, 
not touch. Poor gentleman! I believe that his) 
troubles are nearly over.” 

“Then for pity’s sake,” exclaimed Gertrude, 
elasping her hands entreatingly, ‘send at once | 
for his physician. Surely you can procure a 
messenger somewhere in the ueighborhood, and 
I will pay him whatever he requires, provided 
he lose no time. See to this at once, Mrs. Sharp, 
amd I will attend to my poor uncle during your | 
absence.” 

The housekeeper shook her head. 

“I dare not, Ma’am,” she said timidly, “ you | 
do not know my master, but if you authorize 
me to venture upon it, I will send a boy for Mr. | 
Jackson, whe can come as if by accident on his | 
way somewhere else, and then he can advise | 
you as to what is best to be done.” 

“By all means,” said Gertrude eagerly, “ by 
al] means—now—this instant. I could not incur 
so terrible a responsibility alone,” 

Mrs. Sharp curtsied and left the room, and 
when the orphan heard her open the house-door, 
and close it gently behind her, it was with a 
feeling of terror which she could not overcome, 
that she remembered she was alone with the 
dying man. Dead, she would perhaps have! 
feared him less, for there is a mystery and a ho- 
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“Shall I not rather read to you, Sir f” 

“How can yon?” he asked peevishly ; “I 
have already told you that the paper never 
comes until the evening.” 

“But in your present state,” again asked the 
orphan timidly ; “ eould [ not find something 
more appropriate, more comforting, than the 
mere news of the day ?” 


“ Ah! I understand,” said the sick man, as a 
sardonie smile quivered for an instant over his 
faded lips; “You care nothing abont the 
money-market— You do not condescend to 
addle yonr brains with the dull concern of eon- 
sola, and foreign securities, and all the great 
interests of a commercial country. I am sorry 
for it, ehild, I am sorry for it, for such indiffer- 
ence to the most inipertant considerations of a 
rational and enlightened kingdom will bring 
bitter repentance in time. No, no, I want no 
reading. I want to think, and to speak, and I 
have little enough time left for either. No fear 
of being taken at your word, child, the annuity 
is safe enongh!” And that strange, unnatural 
laughter, depreeated even by the aecustomed 
Mrs. Sharp, again burst from the parched 
throat of the fevered invalid, but on this occa- 
sion, not with impunity, for in the very pa- 
roxysm of this forced and bitter mirth, a gush 
of blood followed the sound, and streamed 
down over the sheet which covered the breast 
of the sufferer. 


liness in death which rebuke the weaknesscs of | > : AEs 
the living; but dying, and dying thus—without |, Gertrude uttered a faint shriek, as she flung 
 houcht ee ane ra TA read Berond. tollae® 2mm about his neck, and raised his head 
€ = x \ : s 


wards whieh he was hastening — withont O the pillow. It ea fearful: moment for 
È T P that Efa whip the solitary and incxperienced gìrl, but the 
an anxiety on the subject of that life which |`. k i PO : 
. A A a EN _ sick man soon partially rallied. 
must endure forever, and wholly ocenpied by | 
the cares and futilities of that which was so! “Thank you, thank you,” he murmured 
rapidly to elose upon him!—It was very fright- huskily ; “and now give me a drop of water.” 
ful, and the poor girl bent down her head, and Gertrude laid him down softly, and held a 
buried her face in her hands, as she listened | tumbler to his lips. 
breathlessly for the return of her messenger. “ Began at 99,” he whispered with closed 
It was not, however, the welcome fuotstep!eyes, ufter the silenee of a moment; “and 
of the zealous housekeeper which fell upon her closed at 101 3-8. Better times are coming 
ear as she sat there in her terror, but the/better times. I must keep my eyes about me 
renewed pounding of the heavy cane upon the | Gertrude, where are you ?” 
boards in the room above, and starting from| “Jam here, Sir.” 
her chair, she swept back the long curls from! “That was a great rise, Gertrude. <A great 
her forehead, and hastened to obey the sum-|denl may be made by sucha rise as that. I used 
mons. to be very fortunate—very, at least folks said so, 
Even prepared as she was to see a change in’ thongh I never believed that luck had much to 
the countenance of the unhappy invalid, she, do with it. Gertrude, if you should ever be 
nevertheless, started with surprise and fear as rich—you know you will have the annnity 
| her eye first fell upon him. The hectic spot which vou offered me to begin upon, and many 
© upon his cheek had deepened into purple, his there arc iu the world who have reared a good- 





lips were livid, and his brow bloodless, while 
i It was evident, by the rapid convulsions which 
` passed over his features, and the wild fierce 
light which glistened in his eyes, that nature 
was making a last and powerful effort, which 
would in all probability utterly exhaust his 
slight remains of strength. 


ly brood without such a nest-egg—if you should 
ever be rich, watch the funds, child—wateh the 
funds, and remember your poor uucle.” 

“Pray, do not excite yourself, Sir,” said the 
anxious girl, “ You are, just now, quite unequal 
to such an exertion. You need rest.” 

“I shall have enaongh and to spare before 


“Ah! cowe—come,” he said almost in ajmany suns set,” was the reply of the faint and 
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exhausted voice. 
And Gertrude—” 

“J listen, Sir.” 

“Gertrude, I say, do not forget the pocket- 
book, and if Jackson should ask for it when he 
comes—for he must come after I am gone, you 
know—don’t give it to him, but make him show 

ou his accounts. It is a large sum—a very 
ies sum for a poor man to handle, and—and I | 
want to be quite sure that it will be well laid | 
out.” 

“You shall be obeyed, Sir.” i 

“Good girl! Good girl! Worth a score of 
your mother. She married for love, poor fool, 
and then wanted me to pay the debts of her 
spendthrift husband. You have been wiser. 
An Armstrong will do, child, an Armstrong will 
do. You must be prudent and saving for a few 
years, and things will come round. | Take care 
of your gold, and—your—gold—will—take— 
care—of—you. I—” 

There was a long pause, for the sick man was 
utterly exhausted, and Gertrude, drowned in 
tears of mingled fear and horror, could not even 
attempt a reply, when, suddenly rallying once 
more, the invalid panted, rather that uttered : 
“Why do you close the shutters? Nothing can 
be done in the darkness. Give me light. I 
inust have light—broad, unblinking sunlight. I 
shall be robbed in this foul darkness. Robbed? 
Who shall dare?” and he elenched his dry and 
withered hand, and attempted to extend It in 
menace, but he strove in vain; his musenlar 
power was spent, and the shrunken arm fell 
powerless at his side. . 

What wild and conflicting, and bewildered 
visions must have passed over the brain of the 
dying man during the hour which suceecded, 
for truly, throughout one long, and, as she be- 
lieved, interminable hour, did the miserable girl 
watch beside that unholy death-bed, unsupport- 
ed, alone, ayd quivering with anxiety for the 
return of her messenger, who, meanwhile, hav- 


“Leave me in peace, now. | 


ing duly fulfilled her mission, had not ventured | my pillow, for then I know that it is safe. 
to enter the sick-ehamber unbidden, and was, in | girl! 
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picture conjured up by memory, the same dark 
shadow hovered over it; the greed of gain hung 
darkly about; the pencil of avarice polluted all 
its features, He was the breathing embodiment 
of a solitary idea. No reminiscence of affeetion, 
1) soothing consciousness of one generous deed 
done, and registered for hereafter, flitted like a 
good angel, through the memories of the past. 
jlis horizon was without light, the lurid gleam 
of gold was the only ray which had power to 
penetrate the gloom. 

Gertrude thought of the placid and prayerful 
death-bed of the protectress of her youth, and 
averted her look from the rapidly-working fea- 
tures, and endeavored to close her eyes against 
the mammon-worshipping words of the dying 
man who lay before her. Her heart sickened as 
the conviction forced itself upon her reason, that 
beyond fulfilling the mere trifling and unim- 
portant duties required by the sinking body, 
her care could here be of no avail, for the voices | 
of the soul had become clogged by the base 
yellow fluid to whieh it had been abandoned, 
and it no longer found utterance for higher or 
nobler aspirations. 

Suddenly, the hoarse murmur ceased, and 
then came one of those deep and awful periods 
of utter stillness so solemn in a death-room. All 
was silent and ehill, and the wordless prayer 
which was ponred out by the stricken spirit of 
the watcher, arose pure and untinged with one 
taint of earth; an offering for him who eared 
not to supplicate for himself. And it would 
seem that it brought a blessing, for once more 
the wandering mind was eleared of the mist by 
which it had been over-shadowed, and when 
next the sick man spoke, he had regained the ew 
tire possession of his temporarily suspended fa 
culties. 

“ Gertrude,” he whispered faintly, “ I have no 
time to lose. Listen to me. Take the key 
which you will find in my pocket-book—but 
give me back the book. 1 like to feel it under 
Good 


Good girl! Now, open that chest, and, 


her turn, awaiting, in her eheerless solitude, the jat the top—at the very top, mind, you need not 


advent of the poor humble clerk, who was to be 
their sole support and comforter throughout the 
coming trial. 

Strange unconnected snatches of thought 
were incoherently revealed by the sick man in 
disjoined and faintly articulated sentences, Now 
it was a fresh and far-off glance at his green and 
joue boyhood, and a wild smile played nbout 
iis lip, and the vision of some pilfered orchard 
passed before him, and while the congenial scene 
oeeupied his mental vision, he clutched the bed- 
elothes with a convulsive grasp, as if fearful of 
being cheated of the spoil that he had won. But 





search lower—you will tind a packet of papers 
Bring it here.” 

Gertrude silently obeyed, and placed in the 
eager trembling hand the sealed envelope which 
Jay ready on the surface of the chest. 

“AH right, all right,” murmured the failing 
voice of the sick man; “and now lock the box 
earciully again, and give me back the key. 
There, that will do.” And, for a time, he turned 
the well-sceured packct over and over, gazing ' 
at it with a fondness incomprehensible to his 
companion. Now he elutched it closely between 
his open palms, as though he sought to make it 


this comparatively tranquil waking-dream soon | grow into his flesh, that thus it might become 


vanished, and the toil and turmoil of nore manly | 


struggles were enacted over again. Like one 
who saw before him the open pages of a ledger, 
he ecalenlated immense sums with an accuracy 


which tilled his terrified listener with silent | 
astonishment, pausing at intervals, to utter stern | 


denials, as it seemed, to some importunate pe- 
titioner, or to chuckle over some suceessful ven- 
ture, and throughout all this fearful time, what- 
ever might be the broad outline of the mental 





inseparable from himself; then he patted it + 
lightly with his fingers, as a playful mother | 
would have patted the rosy and peach-like 
cheek of her nursling, and finally, he pressed it 
to his heart with a sigh so deep that it made 
Gertrude start. 

Soon, however, he became aware that he was 
no longer equal to the excitement which it pro 
duced, and drawing the orphan closer to him, 
until her head was bent over the pillow, he 
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tat placed his wasted finger upon his lip in sign of |en, while time, as it passed by, served only to 


bag 


caution, and whispered shrilly— 

“You must have it—you must have it—So 
ake it now. It Will never be to you what it 
ias beeu to me, but there is no help for that, 
here is no help for that. Little as I have to 
eave, it shall be yours. Sell the furniture, it 
will pay your journey home. Jackson has the 
duplicate, send for him. But do not trust too 
wuch even to Aim, Gertrude; I know what 
emptation there is in gold, and we have no 
right to tempt others. Look to yourself, girl, 
look to yourself. Love is all very well, and 
virtue is a mighty fine thing for those who ean 
afford to dress it out in purple and fine linen, 
but it will not go far in a money-loving world, 
if it stands naked and shivering by the way- 
side, holding out its hand for help. No, no, 
roverbs are not proofs, except when they are 
Built up upon the wisdom whieh is ouly taught 
by the close contact of conflicting interests. 


Send a man upon ’Change with his head eram- 


med with stale morality, and a shabby coat 


upon his back before he has purchased the right | 


to wear one, and you will see what his virtue 
and his necessities will do for him. Trash! 
Trash !—I have lived long enough to—” 

The voice suddenly ceased—the unhappy man 
had fainted. 

The scream which Gertrude was unable to 
suppress caught the anxious ear of the house- 
keeper, who, to the great relief of the agitated 


‘girl, entered the room, followed by the poor old 


elerk, whose stealthy step gave back no echo, 
as he rapidly approached the bed, and laid his 
hand upon the breast of the unconscious invalid. 
His first impression evidently was that his for- 
mer patron had suddenly expired, but he at 


once discovered his error, and a few drops of 
-etherized water, foreed through the elenched 


teeth of the wretehed man, ere long restored 
him to consciousness. The hard, keen light had, 
however, departed for ever from his eyes, which, 
during that death-like swoon, had become dull 


and glassy; the breath, which came hot and 


halting from between his livid lips, heaved his 
chest almost to suffocation, and beads of damp 
stood upon his forehead, and dimmed the lustre 


_ af his grey hair. 


Jackson shook his head, and a moisture stole 
to his eye. He, perhaps, was the only being 
upon earth who loved the dying-man then lying 
panting and struggling before him, but the 
human heart is strangely constituted, and there 
is as mueh of the affeetion of habit in the world, 
as that of actual sentiment. Thus the poor, 
hardworked, and ill-requited drudge, who re- 
membered when he had been promoted from 
the inviduous position of errand-boy to the 
honors of the raised desk, and the dignified ap- 
pellation of junior clerk, that he should, in all 
pe Pevility, never have attained even to that 

reary pre-eminence without the favor of the 





rivet the iron links forged by the one, and worn 
almost as a trophy by the otlfer. 

They had grown old together; their hair had 
silvered, and their step became less elastic from 
year to year, and each had noted the change in 
the other, although uneonseious of it in his own 
person. 

Even now, as Jackson looked upon the dying 
man, worn out alike by worldly anxieties, and 
the narrow penury to which he was himself con- 
demned by his slender and insuflicient means, 
the tear which started to his eye was impelled 
thither by no reflection upon his own advaneed 
pilgrimage, but felt solely for the sufferer, Per- 
haps no thought of the dread debt whieh all 
must pay, had even yet connected itself with 
his visions of the future; he had no time for 
sickness, and less for death. 

Mr. Spencer had withdrawn himself from the 
firm, and closed his ledgers and day-books for 
ever; his hours were no longer purchased and 
absorbed by business, but he was still at his 
post; his income must be earned, the bread of 
his family must be won before it eould be brok- 


ien; he came upon earth to work, and so he la- 


bored on, like the patient ox treading out the 
eorn of others, and never earing to look beyond 
the narrow eircle of his daily duties, The sab- 
bath brought him rest, it is true, but even that 
was the merely negative repose of physical and 
moral idleness) As he lay back in his slippery 
and ill-eushioned horse-hair chair, with his eyes 
closed, and his lips quivefing, he was generally 
reviewing in thought all the commercial tran- 
sactions in which he had been engaged through- 
out the previous week, or, when by chance, the 
sunshine wiled him out, and he sauntered forth, 
with his meek and spirit-broken wife upon his 
arm, to bask in the warmer and purer air of 
Tower-Hill, or the Artillery-ground near Fins- 
bury Square. he eould command no other subject 
with which to beguile the way, and thus the 
bewildered woman, whose faded shawl had seen 
its seventh summer, and whose solitary silk 
gown had been echamelion-hued by time, was en- 
‘tertained, hour after hour, by the detail of ope 
rations involving thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of pounds, and, perhaps taught to repine 
that, of all the mighty mass of wealth whieh 
was yearly poured out under the eyes of her 
labor-bowed helpmate, so very, very minute a 
| portion ever passed into his own possession. 

It may be thought that this moral portrait of 
the obscure and hardworking drudge of com- 
mercee is overcharged, but we know that such is 
| not the case. Even in the present day, many, 

too many of these human automata, these 
breathing machines, sct in motion only by the 
peculiar spring adapted to their avocation, and. 
rusted into uselessness for all beyond their own. 
| peculiar and narrow sphere of compulsatory ac- 
tion; men in whom even sense of physical en- 








stern and exacting prineipal, (who, having re-|joyment and moral dignity have alike become 
marked his economical management alike of | deadened, or at best distorted by the mindless. 
wal, einders, and writing materials, resolved to | monotony of their daily tasks, may still be. 
profit by so unusual a demonstration on the part | found in all great cities, but more especially in 
of a subordinate) had vowed an affection and a | our own mammoth-like and all-absorbing Jon- 
fidelity to his unendearing master, which no, don. The world-grasping trader, whose argosies 
eeverity or aftcr-meanness had power to weak- | encumber distant seas, and to whom the winde, 


ote: 
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eome from every quarter of the globe freighted 
with gold; the merchant-princes, whose ingots 
sway the fate of empires, and whose occasional 
ruin shakes the whole fabrie of commercial 
Europe; these ask hands ready and willing, and 
obedicnt hands, to work out the design of the 
one master-spirit of the Pandemonium of gain, 
but with the head or the heart of the salaried 
slave, they have nothing whatever to do, so 
long as they interfere not with the just execution 
of his allotted task. 

Brighter days, as it is hoped, are now dawn- 
ing, nay, have already dawned, for the obscure 
but important elass of laborers, who, like the 
miner, prepare the ore of commerce for the 
erucible, but it will require time to awaken 
within them sufficient moral energy to send 
them forth on the heart-gladdening sabbath free 
from the heavy cares and sordid speculations 
of their daily and hourly existence. 

What refinement of intellect, what generosity 
of sentiment, can rationally be anticipated from 
the raw and almost uneducated youth, who 
grows on to manhood in the close and stifling 
atmosphere of gain?—Who, year by year, hears 
every quality of the head and heart exposed to 
the test of wealth ?—Who learns, and who never 
forgets, that the “best man on ’Change” is he 
who buttons his snug great-coat over the largest 
amount of bank bills? Human nature will be 
human nature still, under every phase, and al- 
though the generous spirit may for a while con- 
tend, it is ultimately silenced by the potent spell 
of self-interest and self-advaneement. 

Yet it is beautiful to reflect how comparative- 
ly few of these slaves of the lamp wholly de- 
generate—how steadily they toil on, surrounded 
by what they hold to be the greatest good o1 
earth, and yet preserve their honesty. Health 
and hope may alike fail, but their task is before 
them, and they perform it nobly to the last, re- 
joicing or sorrowing as the coffers of their em- 
ployers are filled or emptied, and making a com- 
mon interest of what they have almost taught 
themselves to feel as a common eanse, 

And Jackson, poor, humble-hearted, long-en- 
during Jackson, was one of these. The opulence 
of the house to which he belonged was his 
glory and his pride, and almost seemed to reflect 
its prosperity upon his own squalid home. He 
would not have resented a personal affrout; his 
courage would have failed him for such a pur- 
pose, but a syllable which reflected upon the 
credit of his employers would at onee have 
aroused him to indignation and defiance. 

And now, as we have said, his heart was full. 
Jlis world was n narrow one, and he could ill 
afford to lose one of the objects abont which it 
had closed in, Ie spoke to the dying man— 
onee—twice—in a meck, low voiee, whieh falt- 
ered with feeling, but no answer was returned. 
It wns evident that the little strength which vet 
remained to him was expended in the firm clasp 
which he still retained of the important packet. 


At length his lack-lustre eye wandered Innguid- | 


ly round the apartment until it rested upon 
Gertrnde, who sat weeping silently apart. For 
an instant an expression, almost of fiereeness, 
convulsed the muscles of his face, but it passed 
away, and he motioned her to approach. She 
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‘elerk. He even nodded his head significantly 






obeyed, and then, with considerable diffieult 
he placed the papers in her hand, and once 
more closed his eyes with a groan which no 
mere bodily anguish could have extorted from 
hyn. 

'Deapiie his affliction, a gleam of satisfaction 
irradiated the hard featnres of the observant 


towards the agitated and bewildered girl, ag: 
he murmured ulmost inandibly, “It is done at 
jlast. It is done at last, and now he will be 
| casier.” 

Then he drew still nearer to the sick-bed, and 
| bent over the sufferer as if to compel one last 
| look of recognition, but he watched in vainm. 
‘Mr. Speneer had resigned his most cherished 
hold on life, and was still battling with the 
‘necessity to whieh he was compelled to yield 

He lay forn while still, quite still and motion 
less, while the laboring spasms from which he 
had been previously suffering were subdued, 
and he breathed hghtly and almost impereepti- 
bly; nature was, however, only pausing for a 
brief space, in order to rally all her remaining 
-energies for one last effort, and as the anxious 
watchers stood around him, he suddenly sat up- 
right in Ins bed, with extended arms and clutal 
ing fingers, as he shrieked ont: 
| “Give me back my gold!—My gold! I have 
toiled for it, fasted for it, and it is mine!—aLb 
mine! Give it back, I say! Was it not cost me 
alike body and soul! Thieves!—Thieves!— 
Will no one help me? Miserable old man that 
I am, give me baek my gold! I cannot die till 
I have counted it once more—only once more— 
and then ý 

snt again the crimson tide gnshed from his 
‘lips, and he fell heavily back upon the pillow; 
there was a sharp struggle, a low sigh, and Mrs, 
Sharp drew Gertrude from the bedside. 

“You had better leave the room, ma’am,” 
she said, as she supported the testering steps 
| of the orphan to the door; “ You can be of no 
| further service here, for the poor geutleman is. 
gone,” 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Tue poison worked at Westrum. It was in 
vain that Mortimer sought some cause of quar- 
rel with his unweleome guest, for Trevor was 
too listless and too well-bred to take offence 
where he persisted in declaring that such an 
intention was impossible, while, once more 
thralled by the beauty, and faseinated by the 
accomplishments of his brilliant hostess, lie be- 
came . cautious in his demeanor, and measured 
in his attentions, The master-spirit of Mrs, 
Lamerly was, moreover, at work, nud the pres- 
enee of Mortimer always snfticed to eall forth 
all her playful and pretty coquetry, addressed, 
us those around her supposed, to the fashionable 
baronet, but which she tempered by such ap- 
pealing glanecs towards Frederie, as encouraged 
him to believe that he had at least an equal 
shure in their display. 

A heart cast baek upon itself is easily awaken- 
ed to renewed happiness, and we already know 
ithe morbid yearning of Mortimer for the afica- 
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tion of those about him. Much, therefore, as! 
he despised the friend of his wife, he eould not 
continue inscnsible to her evident preferenee of 
himself. True, she appeared to put forth all 
her powers in order to oe Trevor, but when 
they chanced to meet without witnesses, the 
brilliancy of her eyes was softened by an ex- 
pression of meek and womanly devotion, whieh, | 
to a nature so sensitive as his own, was infinite- 
ly more attractive than the most radiant smiles. 
All her coquetry disappeared, all her factitious | 
graces were laid aside, and her very voice fal- 

tered as though it trembled to meet his car. 

Yet still he did not love her. Even slighted as 

he was by Sybil, she had been too thoroughly the 

ideal of his fancy to fade at once from his 

heart, and a gnawing unhappiness, whieh to 

him appeared a presentiment of evil, clouded 

his spirit. 

Nor was the position of Sybil herself one of | 
less constraint and difficulty. The unfortunate 
relationship which she had invented between 
herself and Sir Horace, naturally invested him 
with privileges which he could not otherwise 
have claimed, and although he never addressed 
her in the langnage of gallantry, there was, 
nevertheless, a peculiarity in his manner of 
whieh it was impossible for her to remain un- 
conscious, while they had so many tastes and 
prejudices in common, that his socicty possessed 
a charm in her eyes of which she could not 
divest it. 

Too indolent to indulge in the sports of the 
field, utterly unoeeupied by business of any 
kind, and consequently at the disposal of the 
rele in which he ehaneed to move, Trevor 
found many opportunities of renewing his old 
friendship with Sybil, and of profiting by the 
advantages que to her indiscreet deeeption, 
while Mortimer was engaged in the superin- 
tendence of his estate, and attending agricultural 
and county dinners, and it was singular upon 
those oceasions, how eapriciously Mrs. Lamerly 
turned all the battery of her baby-graces upon 
Lord John, or the Honorable Theodore. Lady 
Clara sneered, and Mrs. Babington raised her 
fine eyes in horror, but the widow heeded neither 
gneers nor glanees; she was accountable to no 
one for the variations of her mood, and so she 
calmly lisped out her piquant slanders, and 
revenged herself by an indiiferenee to all eom- 
ment which, in a better cause, would have been 
aimost sublime. 

Meanwhile, the intimaey between Sybil and 
her old lover strengthened with every succeed- | 
ing day, and unconsciously she recovered the | 
elasticity of spirit which appeared to have aban- 
doned her sinee her marriage. Every sentence 
became once more an epigram, and every im- 
pulse a fascination. The ealmer temperament 
of Frederie had, in some degree, eheeked the 
exuberance of her nature, but with Trevor she 
was once more her formerself. Jler vanity was 
flattered, and she soon ecased to remember all 
the imprudenee and the mortification of the 
past. Encouraged by his evident admiration, | 
and the delight with which he participated in 
those sareustie, witty, and pungent conversations 
in which she felt that she was unrivalled, she 
tvo soon forgot that he cared for nothing save 





and was endured rather than encouraged. 


Mrs. Delamere. 
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the gratification of the moment, and gave her 
self up unresistingly to the spell of his sym- 
pathy. 

With the most intense selfishness did Trevor 
watch every gradation of feeling which she ex- 
hibited towards him, and had he trusted him- 
self to speak npon such a subjeet, he would 
calmly have declared that he was neither her 
mentor nor her guide; that he was in no wa 
responsible for her actions, and that past experi- 
enee had not tended to diseourage him in his 
present pursuit. But Sir Horace had few friends, 
and no confidant, save indeed the diplomatist’s 
widow, and even she had volunteered the office, 
His 
secret was therefore safe, and the self-deluding 
Sybil left free to shape out her own destiny. 

Surrounded by persons who, from peeuliar 
eauses, Were at onee authorized and inclined to 
be indulgent, Mrs. Mortimer had no one near her 
save her mother, who would have put forth a 
hand to lead her baek into the path of prudence, 
and even that mother appeared wilfully to close 
her eyes against the growing evil. 

But it was not so. No change of place or 
society had any longer the slightest effeet upon 
Always languid, listless, and 
hypoehondriacal, her days succeeded each other 
in the most insipid monotony. Scareely did 
she appear eonscious of the change of season, 
or the progress of time. 

The boldest flirtation might have been earried 
on in her very presence, and she would never 
have remarked it. Mer early years had been 
those of indolence and inertness, by which her 
mental faculties had been enervated ; a period 
of pain and anxiety supervened, in which, true 
to her acquired nature, she weakly resigned her 
own Will and wishes—her own better will, and 
worthier wishes, into the keeping of her daugh- 
ter, and if at times a sickening dread of the 
ultimate result of that danghter’s actions bowed 
down her feeble spirit, she no sooner saw her 
doubts removed, and her terrors terminated, by 
a marriage which surpassed her hopes, than she 
sank into a moral lethargy, from which she made 
no effort to eseape. 

Satisfied that Sybil was married, she never 
eared to remember that she might yet have 
many trials before her, dangerous to so vain and 
ambitious a nature us hers, and as her counsel 
or opinion was never asked upon any subject, 


iso neither did she seck to proffer it. 


Nothing, in short, save netual bodily absence, 
could have ercated a more effeetual separation 
between motlrer and daughter, than the system 
which they had severally adopted, nnd if an ap- 
peal was, by some strange chanee, made to Mrs. 
Delamere by a third party, the never-failing re- 
ply of, “Sybil knows best,” was the inevitable 
result of so bootless an attempt to identify her 
with the events which were taking place about 
her. 

Nevertheless, every ineidental attention or 
mark of affection which she rceeived from her 
child, would light up the dull eyes of the old 
lady for a moment, but these gradually made a 
less demand upon her maternal feelings. The 
spirit of the world, with all its exacting follies 


and engrossing vanities, had fastened upon tha 
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heart of Sybil, and left her little leisure for sym-'whom he cared nothing, and who returned his 
athy in the whims and wishes of a voluntary indiiference, 
invalid; while so perfect was her power over| He was no longer at home in his own house; 
the weakened nerves and failing faculties of her he had no interest in common even with his 
mother, that after she had onee or twice warned wife, and yet he hesitated to break the spell 
her of the danger of betraying the falschood of which was darkening about him. His only 
her implied relationship to Trevor, poor Mrs. hope lay in the attainment of the office for 
Delamere almost succeeded in persuading her-| which he was still soliciting, but hitherto he 
self that it really existed, and when Sir Horace, had merely received professions which had 
half in jest, and half in seorn, oecasionally ad-;brought forth no fruit. Still, the ignis fatus 
dressed her as his aunt, she replied to his re-|Inred hin on. He was afraid to believe that he 
mark without the slightest symptom of dis-/could ultimately fail, and when he ventured to 
composure, expostulate with Sybil upon the subject, she 
Thus all conspired to aid the projects of the | coolly dismissed it with the remark, that so long 
vain and worldly baronet; too cautious to com- jas they continued in the country nothing could 
mit himself in the presence of Mortimer, by word be antieipated in the shape of definite success, 
or look, he had made good his footing at West-|People must be upon the spot to earry a point 
rum, while Mortimer himself, too weak to declare | of so much importance, and meanwhile he was, 
and enforce his will, even where he felt it to be, if not enlarging his eirele of friends, at least 
right and fitting, lest he should once again be) binding them to his interests by hospitality and 
nade the scoff of the idle and the impertinent, | kindness. 
and cited as a jealous husband, and moreover Mortimer listened, and feven if he did not 
somewhat engrossed by the clever coquetries of |quite believe, he at Jeast yiclded, and Sybil’s 
Mrs. Lamerly, suffered the growing intimacy |point was gained. er days pussed on amid 
of the soi distant cousins to progress as it, admiration and amusement; she furgot the past, 
might, satisfied that, upon the first legitimate jand she would not look into the future, and thus 
oceasion, he should be able to terminate it by a| week after week went by, and the winter was 
word, drawing to a close, and her party rapidly dis- 
Such an experience is at all times hazardous, persing; Lord John took flight for the last 
but especially so with persons of the tempera-|imonth of the dead season, to dullify dutifully 
ment of Mortiner—men who are contented to| with the duke, his brother, at his old castle in 
live on au jour la journée ; procrastinating for the {the Highlands; the Honorable Theodore to Ba- 
sake of momentary peace, hedged in by morbid! den-Baden, at once to inerease his debts and to 
prejudices, and never glancing beyond a certain |distance his duns; Mrs. Babington to her aunt’s 
and narrow range of vision. Men, moreover, in Dorsetshire, to try the effect of her matured 
who have been reared and fostered in the wor- | charms on a-rich cousin recently arrived from 
ship of self, and who must be injured in that, India, and Lady Clara to Paris, to make her an- 
precious self before they can force themselves|nual eurtsey at the Tuileries. Mrs. Lumerly, 
into energy. however, still lingered; she had no rich cousins 
An imprudence, or rather be it said, an indis-/or ducal brothers—no footing at the ,French 
cretion on the part of Sybil, would have aroused | court, or stake at the rowge-et-noir table, and she 
him on the instant, because it would have|found it so difficult to tear herself away from 
touched his honor, but he had nothing tangible [her little pet Eva, and her comfortable home at 
to work upon. The whole tone of his wife’s so-| Westrum, that day succeeded day, and she still 
ciety was objectionable, but it was nevertheless maintained her post. 
considered a privilege, even by the most prudent} At length, however, when even Trevor, des- 
and correet of their country neighbors, to be|pite the well-worn privilege of his cousinship, 
admitted within its charmed cirele, and he dared |found himself compelled to depart in his turn; 
not, therefore, complain. They had talked of jas Sybil made no sign when her dear friend 
retrenchment on their return to Westrum, yet) more than hinted that she was ready to sacrifice 
far from taking steps to retrieve their former herself till the commencement of the London 
excesses, they were, even under their own roof,/season, Mrs. Lamerly wns reluctantly forced tp 
and in that compuratively obsenre part of the|follow his example, and then, for the first time 
country, still living considerably beyond their/since their marriage, Frederic and Sybil found 
means, Yet here also he feared to remonstrate, |themselves alone beneath their own roof. 
Iad he not assured Sybil, when she formerly! Much as Mortimer had desired sueli an oppor 
rejected his hand on the plea of her own ruined | tunity of retrenchment, it was not, however, 
fortune, that he could so amply supply her every | without something like regret that he saw the 
wish, that she would never have enuse to re-|carriage of the widow drive off. She had amused 
member so unimportant a cireumstance? It is | his idleness, and better still, she loved his child. 
true that he had not speculated upon the outlay | He had now, moreover, no opportunity of escap- 
requisite to gratify ull the elegant caprices and fing from his reflections, nnd they were far from 
high-bred exactions of a vuin and worldly|consolatory. Ife hand been mnrried little morg 
woman; that, accustomed to the quiet and un-|than twelve months, and he had already ex 
ostentatious comfort of his mother’s household, |hausted three years’ income, lost the affections 
he had never calculated upon the unmount of ex- of his wife, trifled with his self-respect, and 
penditure necessary to maintain, in proper kecp-|compromised the future prospeets of Eva, 
ing and consistency, a large establishment, with] For a few hours he felt melancholy, and even 
its concomitant equipages, attendants, and table.|/the caresses of his little girl had partly lost 
He saw himself surrounded by guests about) their churni, but asthe evening drew in he ‘be- 
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before him. 
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same less sad, and more irritable. 
indignation mingled with his self-reproach. Ile 
‘began to consider himself as more sinned against | 
than sinning, and as the victim of eireumstanees 
which he had neither possessed the power to 
foresee nor to prevent; while at intervals some- | 
thing like anger ngainst the supine indifřcrence | 
vf Sybil to interests which were so vital to, 
nimself, mingled with his musings. 
| They had retired from the dining-room, where 
they had partaken of a ¢éte-d-téte dinner almost 
in silenee, a nervous attack having confined 
Ars. Delamere to her ehamber for the day. A 
single lamp burnt upon a console at the extrem- | 
ity of the apartment, while a small reading-ta- | 
ble stood beside the ehair of Sybil, who lay 
listlessly back among her cushions, with closed | 
eyes, mechanically passing a paper-knife along 
the already opened pages of a review. From 
time to time, however, she looked up with iH- 
coucenled impatience at the gorgeous time picee 
upon the mantel, as if to chide the tardiness of 
the jewelled hands, while Mortimer oeeupied 


(upon the mimic pageantry of towers, and rocks, 
and monsters, presented by the burning mass) 


| A cloud was upon his brow, and his lips were 
rigidly compressed. The enchantress who had | 
i wiled him from himself was placed so near to 


| 
| 


A feeling of, 





him that their extended hands could have met, 


| but the enchantment was nearly over, and those 


hands were not. outstretched. 
As he arrived at the last phase of his reflec- | 
tions Mortimer suddenly raised his head, and, 
looked earnestly at his wife. Her eyes were | 
onee more closey, and this fact only increased 
his irritation. 
“Perhaps, Sybil,” he eommenced abruptly ; 
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she asked petulantly: “And I—think you that 
I have not also had to eontend against mortifi- - 
cation and disappointment? Did you imagine 
that I have no eause for regret? Did I not 
frankly eonfess to you before our marriage that 
l eould never bcar to be eonfounded with the 
common herd who are satisfied to vegetate, and 
have not moral energy to live? Have I not 
subsequently urged you to escape from this so- 
cial nullity? And how have you responded to 
my appeal? Discouraged on the very threshold 
of success, npathetie where you should be reso- 
lute, and looking to the means when you should 
eare only for the end, you have negatived all 
my previsions, and I am condemned to see you 
fall back eontentedly into the insignificance 
from which | have been laboring to withdraw 
you.” 

“Sybil!” exclaimed her husband, starting to 
his feet— 

“We are both, it would appear, unhappy in 
the selection of our subject to-night,” was the 
cold response of Mrs. Mortimer to this involun- 
tary demonstration of indignant anger, “ but we 
shall do well to understand each other. My good 
offices are still at your service, should you care 
to accept them, although I eannot submit to ve 
leetured like a froward child.” 

Mortimer pressed his hand upon his burning 
forchead. He feared to trust himself with 
words. 

After the pause of a moment Sybil again 
spoke, and it was with less asperity. “Listen 
to me, Frederic,” she said: “ Let us not forget 
the respect which we owe to ourselves by ban- 
dying reproaehes. You know the ambition of 
my nature, nor have I to learn the supineness 
of yours. I cannot forego the hope that I shall 
see you assume that station in the world to 


| “Ishall find no better opportunity than the| which you are entitled, but I know enough of 
_ present for endeavoring to impress upon youthe public men, and of public life, to feel eonvinced 
neeessity for an immediate change in our mode that, without some effort and some sacrifiee on 

| af living. So far, I have only been weak, but, your own part, it is vain for you to autieipate 


‘should I suffer it to be pursued much longer 
upon its present scale, I shall beeome dishonest. 
The subjeet is an unpleasant one for both of us; 
it must be so, but it is my duty not to shrink 
from it. The unfortunate delusion into whieh 
I was betrayed by my ambition, has, I think, 
by this time disclosed its utter fallacy, and eon- 
sequently, the immense, outlay which was in- 
tended to further its suceess must finish with it. 
My fortune, ample as it is, or rather was, will 
uo longer suffice to maintain so large an estab- 
lishment, and we must also remember that we 
have a daughter.” 

“You have ehosen a strange moment in which 


leentive to exertion. 


success in any undertaking. You just now 
quoted your child as a reason for withdrawing 
from a contest in which the attempt itself does 
you honor, and now I quote her as an in- 
A brilliant position in 
life will advantage her more than all the hoard- 
ed gold which you eould ever accumulate in ob- 
seurity.” 

“ But what if I am ruined in the process?” 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders, *“ You talk as 
though you had no resources.” 

“They are, at least, not inexhaustible.” 

“ At all events,” said the lady, as with one of 
her most sunny smiles she extended her hand to 


to sermonize,” was the ealm reply, “nor is the! her husband; ‘“ They will suffice to renew the 


tone of your eommunieation ealculated to recon- 
cile me to its import. One would imagine that I 
was the person to blame for the outlay of which 
you complain.” 


trial, The coming season will, beyond all doubt, 
decide the question of your suecess. The first 
and most difheult step is already taken. Your 


‘pretensions are known, and your eligibility 


“Thad no intention to reproaeh you, Sybil, for the post you solicit has been admitted 
but, even as you have shared my pleasures, so!The rest is a mere question of time, and the 


did I believe that you would be willing to bear 
your portion of my anxieties,” said lrederie: 
“It is but another disappointment to find that I 
have been deceived.” 

Mrs. Mortimer raised herself proudly to a 


more erect position, as, with a scornful gesture,|me back upon the vast, 


| 
Interest,” 


judicious employment of private and powerful 


“Sybil,” said Mortimer, as he elasped the 
profiered hand, and, thoroughly appeased, look- 
‘ed fondly in her face: “that smile has thrown 
I shall not seck to 
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resist it. Only encourage my endeavors by a the prosperous cannot understand this, for they 
renewal of the affection which I feared that I| have so many that they searecly miss them as 
had lost, and I will again have faith in your they fall away each in theirturn. They do not 
propheey. know what it is to have but one, and to lose 

Nor did the conversation end here; for Sybil, | him.” 

far from wishing, as she declared, to owe the) “Sincerely do I trust, good old man, that he 
concession of her husband simply to his consi- appreciated your attachment,” murmured Ger 
deration for her opinion, was desirous to con-jtrude, considerably atteeted. 

vince his reason; and she accordingly proceeded| “IT cannot say, IT cannot say, Madam,” was 
to do this by the very effective method of alarm- the melancholy reply, as he stood with clasped 
ing him with the fear of ridicule. What would hands contemplating the rigid features of his 
the world say should he return into obscurity, | former patron; “ None on earth can ever know 
after so brilliant a debüt? What could be said, what were his real feclings; he kept his own 
gave that his ambition had not extended beyond secrets, just as he worked out his own fortune 


a momentary appearance, destined like that of a 
wandering ground-nmecteor, only to gleam for an 
instant with a cheating light, and then to be 
onee more absorbed in the obseurity from which 
it had so usclessly and idly emanated? Should 
he now retire from the contest moreover, all the 
expenditure of which he complained would 
have been made in vain, and surely, this faci 
required some consideration, And she urged 
all this so gently, so plaecidly, with so persua- 
sive a smile, and so eonvineing an accent, thai 
Mortimer, already dreaming a renewal of the 


halycon days of their early marriage, was only | 


too ready to admit the feasibility ot her argu- 
ments and too eager to prove his assent to her 
proposlitons. 

And so the town-house was onee more engaged; 
the equipages retained; the elub subserip! ious 
paid up; and the land-steward silenced lor 
unother season. 





CHAPIER ALIX. 


Gertrupe had seareely reached her room, 
when the solemn promise which she had made 
to her departed relative, that she would im- 


mediately after his decease take possession ofj 


the important pocket-book, reeurred to her 
mind; and terrible as she felt a return to the 
death-ehamber to be at such a moment, she did 
not hesitate to redeem it. For an instant she 
paused, however, to eollect herself, but only for 
an instant; and then with a ealm step, she re- 
erossed the threshold of the silent apartment, 
and approached the bed. Beside it knelt the 
meek and faithful clerk, holding within his own 
the hand of the dead man; and as, upon hear- 
ing the light step of Gertrude, he raised his 
head, and looked up inquiringly, she saw that 
there were traces of tears upon his pale and 
withered cheeks. 

Instinctively she laid her hand upon his 
shoulder and smiled a sad smile, which he ap- 
peared instantly to comprehend; for, rising 
from his knees, he hastily wiped away the tell- 
tale moisture, and faltered out in a trembling 


Ile always stood alone in the world, and he 
was able to do it, for his will was strong, and 
he needed no help from others. I shall never 
know what he felt for me, neither shall 1 ever 
forget what he did for me. But for him I mighg 
have been a beggar.” 

“Your gratitude must have brought a blessing 
to his death-bed.” 

“I trust it may, young lady, I trust it max 
Bless you, at all events, for uttering such a hope] 
And now, madam, what orders have you to give 
me ?” 

“First, Mr. Jackson, be good enongh,” whis- 
pered the orphan, while a slight tremor passed 

over her, and she elung to the chair near which 
she chanced to be standing for support, “to give 
me front beneath the pillow of my poor unele a 
pocket-book which you will find there.” 

She was silently obeyed. 

“And now, if you please,” she pursued, “ we 
will go down stairs to the sitting-room, and I 
will explain to you the nature of the services 
for which I shall intrude upon your kindness,” 

The clerk bowed respectfully, east another 
long look towards the bed of death, and then 
opened the door of the chamber for Gertrude to 
pass out, but she also paused to eontemplate for 
a moment the eountenance of the dead man, 
The eyes had already been reverently closed, 
and the luxuriant masses of silver hair drawn 
more closely about the pallid brow; the outline 
lof the face was strikingly fine and intellectual, 
ithe forehend high and broad, the lips well set, 
and full of firm and almost harsh expression, the 
nose perfectly chiselled, and the whole character 
of the head calm and noble; but as the glance 
of Gertrude travelled on along the sheet by 
which the body was covered, she shuddered to 
pereeive that even the pang of death itself had 
tailed to relax the firm clenching of the bony 
hands. There was something frightful in this 
resolute grasp which had fastened upon nothing, 
when life, and all life’s possessions, were passing 
[from him, and with a deep sigh, she bent for a 
moment over the corpse while she breathed out 
a silent prayer, and then slowly left the room 
followed by her deputed counsellor. 

On entering the little parlor she found that the 





whisper; “1 know it, my dear young lady, 1, 
know it. I have no right to be squandering shutters were already closed, but that, by the 
time upon my own gricf, when L should be active and judicious zeal of Mrs. Sharp, a com- 
thinking of you. Dut Madam,” he eontinued,| fortable fire hnd been kindled in the grate, while 


with a fresh and irrepressible burst of emotion; 
“he who lies there was my first friend ; almost, 
l may say, my only friend; to him I owe the 
bread by which I live. Itis hard to part from! 
one’s only friend-—very hard. The happy and, 


la couple of candles, placed upon the table, gave 
the room an appearance of comparative conw 
fort. Thankfully did Gertrude throw herself 
upon a seat, as she motioned to her meek and 
silent companion to follow hcr example, and 
















































en gave an unconstrained course to her tears, 
1d wept for awhile in sileuce, until the awe and 
shaustion produced by the seene through which 

e had just passed became gradually relieved. 
or did the old man attempt, either by word or 
ssture, to check this overflowing of her sur- 
iarged heart. His respect for the niece of his 
itron was too profound to enable him to offer 
ie slightest -interferenee with her feclings, and 
yus he sat mutely before her, with his dim, but 
ow tearless eyes riveted upon the dingy alma- 
wk above the fire-place, and losing himself in 
eeulations and probabilities, which, although 
me of them might point, however faintly and 
bubtingly, tewards his own interests, were 
ayertheless mainly directed to those of the soli- 
wry and evidently helpless girl who now looked 
» him for support. 

Perhaps he was not unthankful for this tem- 
brary pause. It is, at all events, certain, that 
2 no sooner saw the orphan wipe away her 
vars, than he drew towards him the tattered 
riting-ease, and requested her permission at 
ace to inform his employers of the melancholy 
rent whieh had just oceurred, and to request 
eir promised permission to absent himselt 
om nis desk until his presence should no longer 
2 required beneath the roof of his late master. 
Gerirude was graieful for the suggestion, and 
is Necessary missive written, it was imme- 
ately despaiched to its destination by a trusty 
esscuiger, while a second, more brief, and re- 
liring less precision, was at the same time con- 
sacd to the post, to warn the wife of the writer 
nat she must not anticipate his return until the 
orrow. 

“And now, madam,” he said, as the door 
osed upon Mrs. Sharp, and they were again 
one, “ you have only to inform me of your 
ishes, and J am ready to obey them. The poor 
ntleman has, without doubt, already made 
ich communications to you, as will enable us 
earry out his instructions.” 

“He has indeed done so, Mr. Jackson,” re- 
fied Gertrude, as with a trembling hand she 
roduced the poeket-book, and proceeded to un- 
asp it; “ this case, as he told me, contains the 
mi which he wishes to expend upon—” she 
aused, unable to proceed. 

“I understand, madam,” said the old man, 
hile, with an innate refinement which did lim 
onor, he withdrew his eyes from her face, “and 
have only to ask if I can be of any service on 
ię melancholy occasion.” 

“I depend upon you wholly, my good sir,” 
lephed Gertrude, drawing the note from its hid- 
ag-place; “I am so utterly inexperieneed in all 
latters of business, that I shall be unable to stir 

step in this melancholy affair without your 
id. Will you, then, take pity upon my help- 
sssness, and dispose of fhe money as you may 
udge best, being careful, however, to expend it 
ll, for this one purpose, such having been the 
‘Xpress command of my unele ?” 

“Yon shall be obeyed, madam.” 

“But—that is not all,” pursued Gertrude after 

painful pause, during which her cheek and 
row had become crimson, “will you forgive 
1e, Mr. Jackson, if I ask you to let me see the— 
e—in short, to acquaint me afterwards with 
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the precise manner in which it was disbursed ? 
Believe me, I earnestly entreat of you, when I 
declare that no doubt of your honor induces such 
a request, but I must do my duty to the end, 
painful though it may be.” 

“Onee more be assured that I understand you, 
madam,” said the humble-minded and broken- 
spirited clerk, without one symptom of surprise 
or indignation. “Ft is no less my duty than 
your own to obey Ais will. You shall duly re- 
ceive my accounts, with which, I trust, you will 
be satistied.” 

Gertrude instinctively extended her hand to 
her aged proteetor, for such at that moment she 
truly felt lim to be, but if her inferential dis- 
trust of his probity had failed to move him to 
emotion, such was far from being the ease with 
this exhibition of condescending courtesy. 

Everything is comparative in this world, and 
thus the nieee of the opulent head of the house 
of Spencer, Owen and Co., was, in the eyes of 
the junior clerk of the firm, so august a person- 
age that, for a moment, he doubted the evi- 
dence of his senses, but when he not only saw 
that small white hand remain outstretehed 
towards him, but also a sweet smile of confi- 
dence and encouragement pass over the fair 
face of the orphan, he rose respectfully from 
his chair, and having ventured to elasp it in his 
own, bowed over it reverently, and then burst 
into tears, 

How much of contumely, and harshness, and 
Injustice—how much of hope deferred, and sick 
ening anxiety, and withering privation, had 
that old man taught himself to endure unmoved 
during along life of drudgery and toil! Ie would 
have smiled in wonder had any one taken suffi- 
cient interest in his fate to marvel at his stoicism, 
for he had long ceased to feel the consciousness 
of hisenduranee; it had become matter of habit 
that he should be buffeted and browbeat by the 
world; it was the sure inheritance of poverty, 
and he had aceepted it as such. ut to the 
words, and looks, and tones of kindness, he was 
all unused, and therein, at least, he was no 
stoice. It seemed to him almost as though he 
were robbing ‘another of those signs of sympa- 
thy,—as if it could be but a glimpse into some 
uu known world in which he had no share. And 
yet that world of love and peace, even transient 
as was the glance, appeared so beautiful; his 
self-respect, although in his toil-worn breast 
such a fecling could endure only for an instant, 
was so awakened, that he eould not support the 
shock, and thus he stood before the distressed 
and frightened Gertrude, weeping like a child. 

“Tt is nothing, Madam, it is nothing,” he at 
length sobbed out, as he remarked her look of 
dismay; “T am better now, but the thonght 
that | was holding the hand of my master’s 
niece in mine, and that she was smiling so 
kindly upon me, was more than I could bear. 
It is an honor, Madam, that will go down with 
me to my grave, and I will prove that I am 
grateful for it. There will not be many such 
memories to cheer the death-bed of Thomas 
Jackson.” 

“ I entreat you not to talk in so sad or erro- 
neous a manner,” said the orphan gently. “It 
is I, Mr. Jackson, who am the obliged person, 
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J few subjects in common upon which they could 
I eonverse, and even these, with one execption, 
“© were already exhausted, yet still the old man 
shrank from renewing that one. He felt that 
‘all he had to tell was so sad and so harrowing, 
‘that every moment gained was a pang spared 
to the inexpericneed and sensitive girl, but cre 
Jong he began to feel the futility and even 
‘L danger of any further delay. From one mo- 
ment to another he anticipated the arrival of 
i chose whom he had summoned, and he conse- 
£ quently rallied his courage to prepare Gertrude 
‘for their appearance, 
“| There is always something sad, if not revolt- 
ailing, in the visit of those unsympathising 
i servitors of dissolution, who first break upon 
lE ‘the stillness of the house of death ; the very 
l nature of their errand is fearful—they come to 
1 claim all that is left of what was onee life, 
x fand will, and action—to tread heavily over the 
floor where others have previously moved with 
ii fa noiseless step—to talk in hoarse although 
suppressed voices where the dull echoes have 
il [latterly been hushed—and coldly to pursue 
‘| their avocation in the very presence of eternity. 
| Perhaps it is well that there is no possibility 
fof delaying this first trial, for where the tics 
d fof love have been rent asunder, who would 
i {have courage to sanction so unhallowed an in- 
i }trusion ?—Who could summon to the bedside, 


lv so lately the seene of agony and prayer, the 


ihi 


Its 





i) unsympathising eyes and hands of mercenary | 


7 strangers? Humau nature is ever prone to 
i f resist where resistance is possible, and suffering 
le eertain; happy is it, therefore, that it is taught 


w Jin so solemn a moment to feel its own impo- | 


w tence, and to submit. 

In Gertrude’s case the greater anguish of 
» (such a trial was spared, but still it was not 
« Without a shudder and-a siekness at the heart, 
| that she learned the near approach of her 
ij) )lugubrious visitors. Vainly did she endeavor 


) to combat her emotion, for alas! her thoughts. 


l \reverted to another and a dearer death-bed, 
and she remembered what she had formerly 
ıl experienced. Nor was this all ; for memory 18 
W -as ingenious to wound as to console, and as she 
dwelt upon the loss of her earliest friend, all 
J Í the sorrows which had suceceded that bereave- 
u f ment eame freshly before her. 
ji The sullen tread of feet in the narrow passage, 
: Jand the murmured sound of strange voices, at 


i | length announced the advent of the expected | 


»  funetionaries, but it was not until the stairs 
» had ceased to creak under their steps, that the 
| kind-hearted old man, who had averted his 
~ } eyes from Gertrude as he saw her suddenly 
» | conceal her face in her handkerchief, and 
“ | struggle for composure, rose silently from his 
w | seat, and followed them. 
»¢  _ Poor girl! she felt very wretched, and more 
fe | thoroughly alone than she had ever yet done. 
Fain would she have shut out every sonnd, and 
still, with that morbid yearning to the terrible 
i; | 80 inherent ina sensitive nature, she strained 
a ear to detect their movements, and fol- 
lowed them in fancy through all their gloomy 
j task, It was a great relief to her when they 
. | at last departed. The first sad act of the drama 
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For a time both were silent. They had so!of death was over, and she breathed more 


freely. 





CILAPTER L. 


When the old man, who was now her sole 
support, again entered the room, which he did 
afew minutes subsequently, he was even paler 
than before, and there was an expression of 
anxicty upon his care-worn face, which he 
could not eonceal ; he however seated hiimsclf 
in silence, nnd made no attempt to break the 
stillness, Some time consequently clapsed in 
dark and dreary thought on both sides, until 
Gertrude, more and more convineed by the un- 
easy working of his features, that he desired, 
but had not courage, to make some neeessary 
communication to her, resolutely addressed 
him. 

“You have something to say to me, Mr. 
Jaekson, by which you fear that 1 shall be dis- 
tressed f?” j 

“ Not distressed, I trust, my dear young lady, 
but you have already suffered so much, that I 
cannot bear to add to your trial by telling you 
that you have still a painful duty to perform. 
Mr. Spencer perhaps informed you that he had 
left a will ?” 

“Tt is in my possession,” replied Gertrude 
quietly. 

“Are you also aware that I hold the dupli- 
eate ?” 

STIA 

“ And this will, Madam, do you desire at once 
to ascertain its contents? If so, 1 must sum- 
mon Mr. Collins, by whom it was drawn up, ar 
I believe that it would not be legal, and cer- 
tainly, in any ease, it would not be advisable 
to open it in his absence.” 

“We will, if you please, defer all sueh con 
siderations until after my poor uncele’s funeral, 
Under any cirenmstances, I could not permit 
myself to exhibit what I should regard as a dis- 
respectful anxiety, by suffering its contents to 
be investigated at an earlier period, while now, 
as you are well aware, it is a matter of no con- 
sequenee Whatever.” 

The worthy elerk looked up in the most pro- 
found P but he made no comment 
upon her words. 

“We have, fortunately,” pursned the orphan, 
in the same calm and nnexeited tone, “ received 
from his own lips all the instructions necessary 
to enable us to fulfill his latest wishes as regards 
himself, and to those only I am anxious to con- 
fine my thoughts until they are serupulously ae- 
complished, The rest of our task will then be 
reduced to a mere painful ceremony.” 

“But, my dear young lady,” urged the old 
man deferentially, “would it not be well so to 
arrange as to enable you to conelude all your 
painful duties on the saine day?” 

“TY shall be most grateful to you, if you can 
accomplish so desirable an object.” 

“Leave it to me, leave it to me,” said her 
eompanion, flattered by the confidence whieh 
she reposed in him, “My present principal, 
Mr. Owen, will wish to be invited to the cere- 
mony, for he has already mentioned the matter 
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to me, while, as I before ventured to observe, 
we cannot dispense with the attendance of Mr. 
Collins. Are there any other persons whom 

` you desire to summon f” 

“I am a stranger in London,” replied Gert- | 
rude, gratificd to find that her uncle would be, 
followed to the grave at least by two of his 
former associates, “ but you may probably be 
aware of other individuals to whom the atten- 
tion is due.” 

Jackson shook his head. “We lived much 
alone, Madam, as I have already told you, and 
made few friendships. He was an able man in 
his office, and found there all the amusement 
that he required. I believe that we can do no, 
more.” | 

“So be it, then,” said the orphan, “I leave 
everything in yonr hands, satisfied that you 
will act with kindness and judgment. And, my 
dear Sir, should some small increase of funds 
be necessary, do not seruple to say so. I have 
not much in my power, but H i 

“Not a ponnd, not a shilling, young lady,” 
was the rejoinder, “it is not from a residence 
like tljs that people look for an expensive pro- 
eession. I have already made my calculation ; 
we are amply supplied, and, in accordance with 

amy poor master’s directions, haye only to assure 
ourselves that the money is well laid out.” 

Gertrude sighed; to her it was so diffieult to 
reconcile the idea of wordly prudence with the 
exigencics of the death-room. She had yet seen 
too little of life to be aware how often the snb- 
Jime is merged in the vulgar; how small in-i 
teres‘s jar upon lofty duties. and how tenacious-- 
ly the demands of every day existence retain 
their hold under the most solemn cireumstanees. 

The week which succeeded was a trying one 
to the lonely girl. The shrouded and cottined 
eorpse, the closed windows, the measured tread, 
the suppressed voices, were all full of dark and 
gloomy association, but slowly as it seemed to 
wear away, it at length terminated, and from 
her narrow window she saw the modest proces- 
sion leave the house. Jer tears fell abundantly, 
as she remembered that the cold eorpse which 
they were then bearing to the grave had once 
been warm with life, and had, if not loved her, 
at least felt for her, during a few short days, 
the interest of a relative, and she was thas bound 
only to two other beings on earth, while even 
one of those two had ceased to admit the claim. 

Moreover, the house of death is always deso- 
late when the one object of all the thoughts and 
eares of the survivors is borne from it for ever, 
and not even the ‘unaccustomed stir and light- 
somencss Which so soon suceecd, ean for a time 
disperse the sadness by which it has been so 
long invaded. i 

Wearily and heavily, therefore, did the time 
pass by until the return of the funeral party, at 
which period the orphan was aware that re- 
pugnant ns it might be at such a moment to her 
feelings, she must prepare to meet and thank 
the friends of her unele, who had thus testified | 
their respect for his memory. 

seyond this consideration Gertrude never 
looked. She was aware that the will of her de- 
ceased relative was to be read, and she had 
been warned by the careful old man, who had, 
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seemed hke a mockery under the cireumstanees, 
and a mockery so solemn that it could produee 


superintended all the arrangements, that she 
could not reasonably absent herself. It wa 
therefore a duty to be accomplished, and she 
prepared to fulfill it, only marvelling at the ne- 
eessity of a will where there was nothing save 
the squalid remnants of poverty to bequeath. It 


ees x. 





nothing but pain. 

“Would that my poor unele had trusted to 
my good feeling!” she murmured to herself, ag 
she smoothed back the glossy braids of her hair, 
bathed her swollen eyes, and cast a last languid 
look at her mourning dress, which, since the 
death of Mrs. Mortimer, she had never Jaid 
aside; ‘Ile had sg little to leave, and the two 
faithful, although humble friends, who have 
tended him to the last, have so richly earne 
that little, that he had only to express a wish, 
or to confide in my sense of justice, to have diss 
pensed with this last needless ceremony. But 
such has been his pleasure, and | have only to 
obey.” 

Calmly, therefore, although affeeted hy a 
nervous tremor which she could not control, as 
she remembered that she was about, after a 
period of utter seclusion, to meet persons to 
whom she was totally unknown, she awaited 
the message which was to summon her to the 
parlor, and when the gentle tap of Mrs. Sharp 
sounded at the door, she rose without a word, 
and followed her with the important document 
in her hand. 

As she entered the little sitting-room, both 
the gentlemen gave a perceptible start, but im 
the next instant they bowed profoundly as they 
were presented to the pale and beautiful girl, 
who, in her close mourning dress, and with 
downeast eyes, stood timidly before them. A 
chair was already placed for her beside the table, 
anq in a few moments she recovered her self- 
possession. 

The eommon-place condolences exacted by the 
occasion were courteously uttered, and as cour- 
teously reeeived, and then, as if aware that their 
presenee must be rather irksome than desirable 
to the desolate young ereature by whose grace 
and beauty they had been so foreibly impressed, 
the two gentlemen exchanged a glance of intel- 
ligence, and Mr. Collins respectfully inquired 
whether Miss Mortimer was prepared for the 
reading of the will. Gertrude replied, by plac- 
ing in his hand the sealed packet whieh had 
been delivered to her by her unele, while the 
old clerk at the same time deposited upon the 
table the duplicate which had been committed 
to his guardianship. 

The seals were broken, and the man of law, 
already aware of the contents of the parelinent, 
eomineneed reading, in a calm and elear voice, 
all those technical preliminaries which betray 
no trace of what is to suceeed, but as he ad- 
vaneed in his task his aceent became slightly 
animated, 

Mr. Owen leaned forward in his chair, with 
an expression of genuine satisfaction upon his 
mild and benignant countenance, and the kind- 
hearted old Jackson, who, during the last few 
days had learned to love the orphan as he had 
never before loved anything on earth, bent his 
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‘aged head upon his breast, and rubbed his thin 
hands together, as though his delight were 
almost irrepressible, 

Suddenly, however, he started, and a vivid 
flush rose to his cheek. He could searcely credit 
the evidence of his senses! And yet it was so— 
his name had been really mentioned in the will 
of his first patron. There could be no mistake, 
and the kind and congratulatory smile of his 
present employer assured the happy old man 
that he had heard aright. 

Then a deep stillness fell upon that narrow 


7 room, and for a short space, no one eared to dis-| 
wi turb the silence. But ere long the genial feel- 
«u ings of the warm-hearted merchant eould no 


longer be controlled, and extending his hand to 


young lady, suffer me to be the first to eongra- 
tulate you. My poor friend could not have dis- 
posed more judiciously of a noble fortune. Long 
may you live both to enjoy and to adorn it.” 

| “Very little short of £80,000, Miss Mortimer,” 
said the lawyer with a courteous bow, “exelusive 
of a ease of jewels, which your deceased uncle 
has declared to be contained in a chest in his 
sleeping-room, and of whose remarkable value 
Tam aware. Give me leave to wish you all 
happiness in their possession.” 

_ The orphan could only look her thanks, for, 


ni 


utterly unforseen, she was greatly and even 
painfully agitated. To what prvations had not 
her generous relative—for it was thus that she 
considered his couduct—to what privations had 
he not submitted, in order to enrich her beyond 
her wildst hopes! And he was now in his 
grave, beyond the reach of her gratitude; she 
ovuld not pour out before him all the warm feel- 
ings of her overeharged heart—she could never 
repay the mighty debt by whieh she was 
weighed down. 

No thought of her increased importance, not 
even a recollection of the opportunity which 
she should now possess to repay, in so far as 
‘wealth could do so, the disinterested affection 
of Ernest Armstrong, crossed her mind at that 
moment. She saw only, she remembered only, 
the squalid bed, the fireless grate, and the com- 
fortless desolation of her uncle’s sick room. And 
‘he had submitted to all this for her sake, and 
she could not even tell him what she felt! 

“And you also, Mr. Jackson,” said his con- 
siderate principal, who at onee detected the ina- 
bility of the orphan to sustain a conversation, 
“I very sineerely congratulate you also, sir. 
The bequest of Mr. Spencer is honorable to you 
both. I was well aware that he valned you 
highly, and he has now proved it to yourself. 


LÀ good servant, sir, will, under all ecireum-| 


| cumstances, as you see, make a good master.” 
Í “A very pretty little legacy indeed,” followed 
up the more matter-of-fact man of law. “I 
| have seldom been better pleased, Mr. Jackson, 
than I was when I put that £100 opposite your 
name, for I had known you well for years. This 
| young lady will pardon me, [ am sure, for such 
{a confession, as I had not at that period the 
honor of her acquaintanee.” 
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is “ Yon could not have rejoiced more than I do, 
iy sir, at such an instance of my uncle’s justice,” 
of I2 
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Gertrude, he said affeetionately: “ My dear 


bewildered by an event which had been by her, 


ie 


isaid Gertrude, for the first time breaking si- 
lence, as her warm heart sympathized in the 
evident happiness of the modest dependant, and 
lonce more her hand sought that of the old man 
| who had modestly risen to reply to the flattering 
[expressions of Mr, Owen. “I also owe yon 
much, very much, nor will my claims upon your 
kindness terminate even here, if I ean prevail 
upon this gentleman to consent to your becom 
ing my escort to my home. May I trust, sir,” 
she asked timidly, as she turned towards the 
ismiling merchant, “that you will indeed spare 
our old friend to me for a few days? l am 
quite alone, and so shaken by the trials of the 
last fortnight, that I fear I could seareely have 
courage to encounter the journey under any 
other eseort.” 

“Tam sure, my dear young lady, I may safely 
pledge myself that Mr. Jackson is at your dis- 
posal tor whatever period you may require his 
services,” was the ready reply. ‘ He certainly 
does not look an objection, and I, as eertainly, 
cannot advanee one. But may not I also be 
made usefulf—or Mrs. Owen, who would be 
proud and happy to receive you until you leave 
town ?” 

Gertrude burst into tears. Jer spirits were 
exhausted, and she could seareely express her 
acknowledgments. There was no possibility ot 
mistaking the eause of her emotion, and accord. 
ingly both the gentlemen rose, talked together 
for a moment of their several engagements, and 
then, warmly shaking hands with the new-made 
heiress, left the room, attended by the happ 
old clerk, who appeared to himself to have m 
denly entered upon a new existence, and to 
have thrown off the weight of at least twenty 
winters, q 

He had not elosed the door after hin as he 
retreated, and it was fortunate, for when, as the 
last carnage drove away, he returned to the 
room, he saw Gertrude upon her knees, and 
forthwith, retiring with a noiseless step, he 
made his way to the kitchen, where, in an em- 
phatie whisper, he related to the wondering and 
delighted Mrs. Sharp, and her temporary ns- 
sistants, the marvellous events of the last lour. 

Poor old Jackson! Ile even looked at his 
thread-bare cont with a smile, for if he wore it 
longer, it would be that such was his good will 
and pleasure, Je need not again shrink before 
a shower, as he remembered the dilapidation 
which must ensue to the hat of many winters, 
that he had so long fostered, and then he thonght 
of his wife, and of her faded Sunday gown, of 
lhis home, with its many wants, and finally, over- 
eome by a tide of feeling which had never be- 
fore been unsealed within his breast, he leaned 
his venerable head upon a table, and wept for 
very joy. 

Life lends us few such tears, and withered be 
the hand whieh would check their flow! 





CHAPTER LL 


Notnina could exceed the exultation of Mrs 
Mortimer upon finding herself onee more in Lon- 
don, and in the midst of the dissipation which 
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she loved. All, save her own gratification and 
amusement, was again forgotten. Scareely did 
she spare a thought to the lonely and now really 
suffering mother, upon whom the lethargic habits | 
of years were beginuing to prodnee the baneful, 
effeet of premature old age. Satisfied that during 
her absenee, Mrs. Delamere could still enjoy her 
well-eushioned ehair, her novel, and her ether 
draughts, Sybil did not eare to remember that 


she was yet suseeptible of other gratifieations, | 


and the kiss which she had pressed upon her 
brow when they parted, had been too cold to 
elicit any demonstration of deeper feeling on 
the part of the forsaken invalid. | 

It was only when Frederie affectionately took 
her hand, and entreated, with an earnestness) 
not to be mistaken, that shonld she fecl herself 
more dull than she anticipated in her solitude, 
or that her health required greater eare than 
usual, she would immediately inform him of 
her wishes, when he would hasten to escort her 
to town, while Sybil made the neeessary pre- 
parations for her reeeption ; it was only then 
that the tears gushed into her eyes, and that; 
she was aroused for an instant from her habitual 
apathy. ; i 

She protested, however, and with sineerity, 
that she could not eneounter the fatigue and 
discomfort of such a journey; that all she re- 
quired to reernit her strength was perfect 
guietude, which the departure of the family 
would ensure to her; and that as her existence, 
under all cireumstances, had now for some time 
-been one of estrangement from society, she 
should not suffer froin their temporary absence, 
With this assurance Mortimer was eompelled to 
satisfy himself, and he did so the more readily 
that Sybil did not appear to share in his appre- 
hensions. She had been so thoroughly aceus- 
tomed, and indeed encouraged, by her mother 
herself, to consider that mother during many , 
years as a mere cypher, that it never occurred 
to her as just possible that there were duties in- 
eutnbent upon her whieh she could not eonsci- 
entiously negleet. 

Thus it was without one feeling of self-re- 
proach or compnnetion, that she drove away 
from Westrum, to recommience the existence of 
expensive folly which alone enabled her to 
realise her ideas of happiness. Moreover, al- 
though she was probably not aware that this 
consideration greatly added to her eagerness to 
escape the wearisome monotony of home, Trevor 
was already established in town; nor could she | 
doubt that his time and his serviees would once, 
more be at her disposal. 

Trevor was the fashion; and fashion was 
Sybiľs idol. It might be, as she shudderingly 
murmured to herself, the last oceasion upon) 
which her influence would be sufficiently power- 
ful over her husband to induee him to renew 
the eurcer of extrayvagaunee in whieh she had in- 
volved him; and ecousequently she resolved to 
fill her cup of cnjoyment even to overilowing. 

She had already liad painful experience that 
Mortimer was not likely to remain for ever the 
passive tool which he had hitherto shown him- 
self in her hands, A single interview had suffi- 
ced to prove to her that her power was alread 
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she determined to use it to the very dregs, while 
she yet possessed the opportunity. 

A single week sufficed to settle the Mortiimera 
onee more in Loudon, and to eolleet about them 
all their former eirele. Sybil’s opera-box was 
such a convenience to her female friends, and 
Frederic’s well-ordered dinners so potent an 
attraction to his male associates, that day suc- 
ceeded day in one endless round of pleasure. 

There was no leisure for thought; and even 
Mortimer himself was no sooner launched for the 
seeond time upon the sparkling tide of London 
life, than he entered upon it with a zest almost 
equal to that wf his brilliant and selfish wife, 
The renewed solicitations whieh he was induced 
by her persuasions to make in every direetion 
which offered a prospect of sueeess to his diplo- 
matic speculation, rapidly enlarged his circle of 
acquaintanee, and either filled his house with 
new and equally expensive guests, or withdrew 
him from itt to share in other gaieties equally, 
imprudent. 

Mortimer had fallen into the dangerous error! 
of believing in the possibility of an after-reg 
trenchment, which would enable a man who, 
instead of eontenting himself with the income 
arising from a fine property, lives for a time up- 
on the principal, to redeem his past imprudence. 
He suffered himself to forget, or at least to dis- 
regard the fact, that he was not merely decreas-, 
ing the actual amount of his aneestral fortune 
but also crippling its future proceeds; or if oe 
easionally some such startling conviction woul 
pertinaciously intrude itself, he made a compro 
mise with his eonscienee by resolving that thi 
should be the last oeeasion upon which he woul 
be guilty of the folly. 

It isso easy to delay until to-morrow what it 
is unpalatable to undertake to-day. i 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate 
than the rapidly inerensing estrangement of 
Mortimer from his home; and it is probable that 
one expostulation from Sybil would have 
awakened him to the faet; but this expostula 

doubt 
whether she would even have remarked hr, 
eonstantly-reeurring absenees, had it not beet, 
from the sense of relief whieh they afforded. 

Despite all her pride, she was aware of a cer 
tain restraint in the presenee of her husband 
for with all his constitutional weakness, Mortimet 
was upright in thought and word, and discour’ 
aged by the gravity of his demeanour, and evet 
at times by objections still more decided, the 
witty and evenomed persiflage in which she 8 
much delighted; and by which she revenge. 
herself, as she believed, upon a world that hae 
undervalued her. It was only with Trevor, ane 
individuals of his stamp, that her brilliant sal , 
lies and piquant sareasms were appreciated a! 
she desired; and thus it was pleasant to seq 
herself surrounded hour after hour in he, 
splendid drawing-room by kindred and applaud 
ing spirits. i 

The relationship of Trevor—a farce whiel: 
still continued to be enaeted, to the secre: 
amusement of many of his friends, who wer: 
quite conscious of its fallaey—while it author 
ized a degree of intimacy which encourages 
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tending to put his victim upon her guard. 
had but limed the twig, and he ealmly waited) panion with perfect composure; ‘Surely one 


in its character, her wit so sparkling, and Ken] 
' fashion so undeniable, that her intimacy was a 
privilege to be coveted. 


| by its own impulsive force. 
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eye degree to lessen the feeling of respect] which they consider it their duty to prove the 
| which some among them might still have been) fallacy upon the first opportunity which offers; 
induced to concede to herself; and as he rode; that I am not at all likely to blame you. Only, 
with herin the park, sauntered with heramid the| I would have you understand that I was not 
noble shndes of Kensington-gardens, or quietly | duped, although too courteous to contend the 
established himself for the evening in her opera-| point.” 

box; sundry significant smiles were exchanged| ‘So be it,” said Mrs. Mortimer evidently an- 
by the initiated, which were as full of malice as;noyed; “ You have no mission from Govern- 
of menning. ment, and need not volunteer yourself as the 

Still no word or look had ever escaped Trevor) Captain Cook of your acquaintance.” 

Hel “Why should you be angry f” asked her eom- 


to see her entangled through her own free agen- | may look back for a year or two without giving 
cy. It sufficed him to believe that the moment! offence, especially when, as in your case, the 
would come, and that perhaps at no distant} retrospect can afford nothing but plensure. Do 
period, and meanwhile, he was aware that he| you imagine that I could see you—you, Sybil 
was an object of envy to half his acquaintance. | Delamere, —whom I had known, eourted, fol- 
The beauty of Sybil was so radiant and queenly | lowed, and extolled, by all that was brilliant in 
London socicty, coldly and wilfully settłe down 
into the Lady Bountiful of a country town, and 
It mattered little that! become the victim of a social suttee for the sake 
she had forfeited the esteem of the wise and of—” 

the virtuous; in the pursuit of mere selfish gra-| “Spare my husband, if you please,” interpos 


tification, men do not require to respect the! ed Sybil, but it was almost with a smile. 
| women whom they admire, and thus, turn in 
| whatever direction she might, the beautiful and' bat,” said Sir Iorace with quiet insolence; 
courted Mrs, Mortimer met only smiles and)“ But to return to yourself. Did you really be- 


“ | will—‘ Hector requires 8 demi-god to com: 


plaudits, and that tacit encouragement which | lieve that with all your art you could impose 
vanity can always invest with words, and seecond| upon me?—thut you eould induce me to sup- 
| pose that yon preferred a shady lane to an 


As time wore on, however, and Trevor felti 
more secure of his influence, he ventured to! 
try the force of sarcasm. Sybil had already 


| essayed its effect over the mind of her husband, | 


but she believed that she was herself beyond its 
ower. | 
Nothing renders a woman more blind than her! 


' vanity. 


«How sure I was,” said Sir Horace, on one 


' occasion when they were ¢éte-d-téte, an ocecur-) 


rence which had, moreover, long ceased to be 
singular—* that all the pretty pastorals with 
which you favored me when I visited The 
Grange, were mere words, very sentimental and 
picturesque if you will, but still mere words. 
If I mistake not, yon then told me that you 
were about to marry a country gentleman, and 
prattled charmingly of his tenants, his local 
duties, and the delights of a life of rural res- 
ponsibility and rural leisure. You wanted to 
persuade me that you were about to become a 
true Baueis to your rustic Philemon, and you 
looked daggers beeause I ventured to hazard a 
doubt. Now, perhaps, you will admit that my 
ekepticism was not altogether unfounded. You| 
have been a wife two years, or thereabouts, and 


' I find you once more in town, as devoted to its 


pleasures as of old, and as able to increase thein 


in your own person.” 


“ The interests of my husband—” commenced 
Sybil, biting her lip. 

“ Femme modèle P’ interposed Trevor with a 
smile, “but hear me out. I know well that 
your passion for the world was far from being) 
extinguished ; that you were playing a part—| 
Nay, don’t frown—uneonsciously, perhaps, but) 
still playing a part. And what then? Iam ac-| 
quainted with so many charming persons who} 


opera-box, a back-parlor to a ball-room, or—be 
it said with all respect—a sighing Strephon 
to a man of the world? Fie upon you, my 
fair cousin! For once you undertook a tusk be- 
yond your strength, l no more believed you 
than—” 

“ You believe in our relationship.” 

“Oh, excuse me, I have the most perfect faith 
iu all that briugs me nearer to you.” 

“ Pray do not exert yourself to be absurd. A 
recollection of what it was which necessitated 
the deception should suffice to keep you silent 
upon the subject.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mortimers somewhat precocious 
jealousy? But surely you are not unjust 
chongh to make me responsible for his weak- 
nesses ¢” 

“ Enough, enough,” said Sybil hastily. “Why 
do you not marry? That is the best step which 
you could take. You are now at the very apo- 
gee of your fashion, and are free to choose where 
you will.” 

“Thank you, I never felt inclined so to forget 
myself but once, and then——*” 

“Well, sir,” said Sybil with a frown, as he 
paused. 

“Why, then, the folly was cured, thanks to 
you. I felt that my love would not suffice te 
win the only woman to whom I would willing 
ly have surrendered my liberty, and the abortive 
trial rendered me Wiser.” 

“A poor excuse,” said Mrs. Mortimer, veso- 
lutely overcoming her confusion; “ You must 
find a better.” 

“Be it so. Iremembered that conjugal love 
has no wings—that it is ‘of the earth, earthy, 
—a lingering, grovelling deity of habit, rather 
than of taste, only fit to surmount the moss- 


are doing the same, Pretty women, who have a grown pedestal of a eabbage-garden.” 


store of admirable maxims upon their lips, of 


“Civil, at least.” 


e 
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“True, if not civil. Come, confess, what ean 
be more monotonous, or, if not monotonous, 
still worse—what can be more oppressive than 
euch a yoke, padlocked by a priest, riveted by 
custom, logged by the law, wherein, however 

ou may be separated in spirit, you are chained 
in fact. I would rather bind day and night to- 
gether, the roses of June with the snows of 
January, the fiery falcon with the timid dove— 
any contrast, however monstrous, for none could 
be so revolting.” 

“When you amuse yourself by imagining so 
extreme a case, all argument is useless,” 

“Can you confute mine ?” 

K Perhaps, but I am not in the humor.” 

“And you are right; it is seareely worth 
while to make the experiment when you are 
forewarned of the result.” 

“Do you know that you are becoming imper- 
tinent ?” : 

“ Tant mieux—that will put the finishing 
stroke to my reputation.” 

Sybil was silent. What would she not have 
given to have been free to resent the insolence 
under whieh she writhed? But she dared not. 

And the rubicon onee passed, these conversa- 
tions were perpetually renewed; until Mrs. 
Mortimer, already more than half inclined to 
consider herself a victim, became superlatively 
convinced of the fact. What had she, as she 
asked herself, in common with the man to whoin 
she had given her hand? and her vanity readily 
and promptly answered, “ Nothing.” Did she 
sigh for his society when he was absent, or 
await with impatience for his return? No! 
Did she require his counsels? Did she value 
his affeetions? Again and again, No! She 
stood married, as she had stood single, alone ! 


And yet not quite alone; there was another | 


thrall upon her, of whieh she did not as yet 
recognise the strength. She believed that she 
had never been more able to sufħce to herself 
than at the very moment when her weakness 
was apparent to all around her. 

llow idly, how carelessly, how unrefleetingly, 
do we all talk of the London season! Of those 
few months of mummery and madness which 
absorb the means, and frequently destroy the 
morals of after life-—Of that pertedieal vortex 
which too often swallows up prudence, pro- 
priety, and good fame; points the finger of 
scorn at some, and prompts the withering smile 
of idle and inactive pity at others. And yet 
those two little Words contain a mighty signifi- 
cance, they involve a mighty total, in small 
things as wellns large; they exerta strange, and 
it would almost appear, an insurmountable in- 
fluence. The opportunities of evil, too eagerly 
rendered available; the small beginnings of error, 
which, like the grain of niustard-seed sown ina 
genial soil, are fated to bring forth a many- 
branched and far-sprending tree, destined to over- 
shadow the soul, and beneath whose boughs the 
winged vices of sucicty may nestle, and amid 
whose leaves the thorns of remorse may spring 
and geriinate.—1)o they not produce all these } 

Let those answer who have reaped remorse, 
disappointment, and ruin, in the bitter harvest 
of imprudence and folly. 


‘The embarrassed squire, whose stately dame | whisper into the ear of the devoted Faust than 
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has dreamed for years that the first season of 
her pretty daughters in town, if properly man- 
aged, must see them at its close, if not marehio- 
nesses, at least millionaires, and who has conse- 
quently managed to sink in four short months 
the savings of as many years—the innocent girl, 
whose pure heart is sullied by the touch of fulse- 
hood, and whose young affections have been 
made the spoil of heartlessness—the young wife, 
who panted to see more of the world before she 
gave up all the best feelings of her heart to 
home-happiness, and who returns to that home 
only to find it cold and dreary, after the un- 
natural excitement of an admiration and homage 
which she never should have known :—let these 
answer! 

But what, it may be asked, has this to do 
with Mrs. Mortimer? She, at least, was no 
novice in these paths of danger, she brought no 
unsophistication to lay as a sacrifiee upon the 
altar of the world. And it may be that she did 
not. But still, even to her, the London season 
was not withont its perils. It absorbed her 
husband in his own vain and futile pursuits; it 
left her comparatively free; it gave her oppor- 
tunities of evil which she might have avoided 
beneath that husband’s ancestral roof. She 
learned to trust herself, because the very errors 
of her nature lent her a factitious strength ; she 
learned to over-value her attractions, beeause 
the world stamped them with its showy coun- 
terfeit; in a word, she learned to look on life 
as a mere showy pageant, ın which she was 
called upon to enact a part, and to put forth all 
her energies in order to render that part strik- 
ing and brilliant. 

Having arrived at this conelusion, she felt 
how little she was supported in the struggle by 
the husband whom she had chosen. Jn the re- 
tirement of the country, Mortimer had, to a 
certain degree, maintained some sort of influ- 
ence over her mind; she despised, but never 
theless she feared him, weak as he might be; 
she was compelled to respect his principles, and 
to admit his moral worth; but in town he had 
rapidly degenerated into a mere frivolous man 
of fashion, and even that character he supported 
with an awkwardness which was by no means 
lost upon her. Conscious that he was laboring 
to effect a purpose, and that all his friendships 
and courtesies tended to the same end, there 
was no freedom or spontaneity even in his fol- 
lies, and he was aware that it was so. Day 
after day he saw his exertions fail, and his hopes 


wane, and consequently the worm of disappoint- 


ment was at the core of all his pleasures. When 
alone with his wife he was morose, and some- 
times bitter; in society he was merely reckless 
and insignificant. 

Ilere, therefore, the ambition of Sybil found 
no answering impulse, and thus she retired into 
herself to gather strength. And for what? She 
did not know—she never asked herself the 
question. She only felt that she was like the 
drowning mariner, who clutches at every pass- 
ing wave, in the hope that it may bear towards 
him the life-sustaining plank by whose help he 
ia to aceomplish his preservation. 

Mephistophiles never murmured a more shrewd 
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When he suggested the worthlessness of all that 
he possessed, and the value of that he had not 


. attained. 


CHAPTER LIL 


Tous were things situated in town, when 
wearied by the perpetually-recurring dinners 
at which Mortimer collected all the idle and 
dissipated men of his set, who had amused 
themselves by vaunting their interests in the 
very quarters where he had been so long solicit- 
ing the constantly delayed appointment; Sybil, 
resolved not to be torn for ever from the world 
in which she delighted, without one brilliant 
memory, issued without consulting her husband 
upon the subject, eards for a ball, in which she 
determined, moreover, to excel herself. 

It is true that her list of female associates was 


_ sufficiently limited, but as a stone flung into 


stagnant water not only creates its own circle, 
but also produces other radiations beyond, so 
she at once perceived that she might simulta- 
neously amuse her own friends, and at the same 
time afford them the opportunity of obliging 
others. Many a brilliant ball-room is filled by 
the same device, aye, and erowded. Some 
attend, as they declare, merely to oblige the 
p” by whom they are bidden; others 
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thus it was not until he entered his own house, 
after a quiet dinner at his elub—which his wife 
had forewarned him would be impracticable at 
home—that the extent of her vain imprudence 
became known to him. 

It was, however, too late to expostulate, and, 
moreover, no where could he find Sybil. He 
hurried to her favorite boudoir with a cloud 
upon his brow, but after having with some dif- 
fieulty found his way there, so thoroughly was 
the interior of the whole mansion metamor 
phosed, he only saw himself at the entrance of 
an Ottoman tent surrounded by a low divan 
eovered with orange-colored satin, the floor 
overlaid by a gorgeous carpet, and the walls 
hung with white Persian. More and more dis- 
concerted, he retraced his steps, resolved to 
shut himself into his own dressing-room until 
the arrival of the guests should compel him to 
emerge, but in such a hope he once more 
deceived himself. On arriving at the threshold 
he discovered that the door had been removed, 
and that the opening was now veiled only by 
curtains of silk gauze, falling one over the other, 
and all differing in tint. 

Greatly annoyed on finding that even his own 
peculiar apartment had been invaded—although 
it need scareely have been a matter of surprise 
to him had he reflected for an instant, that 
Sybil, who had suffered such an intrusion into 


ecause they eannot resist pleasure, offer itself|her own, should have been equally unserupu- 


in what shape it may, and others, again, beeause 
they are curious to examine an inééricur of 
which they have heard so mnueh, and whieh 
they never intend again to invade. Moreover 
the male portion of the guests were unexeep- 
tionable. Men whom every body knew, or 
wished to know, men of rank, and wit, and 
fashion, well-looking, well-mannered, and well- 
bred. 


An unlimited order to the most eminent up- 


lous as regarded her husband—he thrust the 
gossamer curtains somewhat roughly aside and 
entered, in order to satisfy himself to what 
extent his personal arrangements had suffered 
from the idle folly of the hour, and he was 
almost angry to find that, for a moment, his 
irritation yielded before his astonishmennt and 
admiration. 

Never, assuredly, was there a prettier conceit. 
The idea had been Sybil’s, and the fashionable 


holsterer of the day, had sufficed to render the jartist to whom it had been imparted had worked 


really beautiful mansion of Mrs. Mortimer a 
scene of light and splendor. Turkish tents 
opening upon miniature gardens, with marble 
basins flinging up their slender threads of water, 


it out to perfection. 
realization of a poet’s dream, when he has sunk 
‘into slumber with passion in his heart, and a 


It looked like the airy 


song upon his lips. As the vapory hangings 


which, on rising into the perfumed air, parted fell behind the intruder into this nook of fairy- 


in a shower of silver dust, that fell like dew 
upon costly exoties, and drew out all their per- 
fume; Moorish ehambers, with their quaintly 
gilded ornaments and velvet ottomans; a vast 
conservatory filled with tall tropical plants, and 
only lighted at intervals by painted Chiuese 
lanterns, which left all in a voluptuous twi- 
light; a ball-room blazing with tapers of pale 
pink wax; a stairease garlanded with flowers, 
and bright with festoons of parti-colored lamps ; 
enormous mirrows, cabinets of bull, japan, and 
ormolu; vases of alabaster, burning within their 
precious cavities the most subtle scents; all, in 


short, which luxury could invent, or wealth | 


land, no vestige of the entrance could be de 
teeted. The whole room, from the centre of 
the eeiling, (where a winged goddess of buv- 
nished silver held in her clasped hands the ex 
tremities of all the floating draperies, which, 
forming one continued iris over the whole doine 
of the roof, were ultimately fastened down 
along its edge by a slender thread of the same 
glistening metal,) was covered with the trans 
parent folds of the silken cobwebs, which trem- 
bled and heaved with every breath ns they fell, 
tier over tier, to the floor, perfectly uncontined, 
while on the carpet of white velvet, richly 
painted with groups of scattered roses, stood a 


could purchase, was lavished for one brief|table of white marble, whose pedestal was a 


evening with unsparing hand. 


Cupid erowned with myrtle, trampling upon an 


Probably no one of his guests was half so’ hour-glass and a scythe, the whole artistically 


much impressed by the magnificence of the wrought in silver, as was also the lamp, wreathed 
whole seene as was Mortimer himself. Sybil with passion-flowers, which, with a few newly- 
had skilfully availed herself of his temporary gathered roses, and a couple of feather fans, 
absence from town to accomplish all her plans shaped like wings, were arranged upon its 
without the opposition which she foresaw that snowy surface. Two chairs, covered with 
they would otherwise have experienced, and,silver tissue, in the form of conch-shells, were 
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placed t side the table, and this was all. It|Lamerly engaged herself for sundry German 
was eviaent that no amusement was to be pur-|Gratinnen and Italian duchesses ; Mrs. Babington 
sued in this unearthly-looking temple save that) was strong in Spanish donnas, and Iberian fidal- 
of eonversation. gos, and, better than all, the diplomatist’s widow 
Mortimer stood for a few moments entranced. | had giddily pledged herself fur a foreign ambas- 
He had sufficient poetry in his heart to appre-|sadress. 
ciate the calm, luxurious, dream-like scene be-} As regarded the male portion of her guests, 
fore him, and as the etherial hangings trembled |Sybil had no anxiety. She knew her power, 
beneath his breath, he forgot for a few brief| she bad but to make a sign, and she was aware 
instants the cost at which they had been so skil-| that she should be obeyed. Were her friends 
fully arranged. only faithful and zenlous, therefore, her proud- 
soon, however, a darker reflection crossed his!est ambition would be realised, but, neverthe- 
mind, and the recklessness of Sybil, as it forced ‘less, there were moments in which.a feeling of 
itself upon his memory, recalled him to other anxiety, for which she scorned herself, made 
and less agreeable sensations. All his warnings, | her tremble in spite of all her self-possession. 
it was now evident, had been unavailing; she} How laughable would it be, were it not so 
was coolly preparing his ultimate ruin, in order | degrading a jest, to analyse the real amount of 
to gratify her own weak vanity, and she had, | gratification to be derived by the mistress of a 
moreover, condescended to take advantage of|stately mansion, on seeing her spacious saloons 
his absence from his home, to plunge into a filled by a glittering crowd to whom she is ut- 
vortex of extravagance which she was well/terly unknown, and on hearing, in her very 
aware that he must disapprove, and would have) presence, the insolent criticisms of those who 
forbidden. l have thronged her rooms to feast and to revel 
It was consequently with anything rather, at her expense. The actual pleasure which she 
than a smile that the master of this palace of, experiences on being presented to one of these 
pleasure, which was still loud with busy voices high-born, and hitherto unknown guests, from 
and hurrying steps, once more emerged from the impertinent stare and scarcely perceptible 
what, despite its beauty, he considered as his bend with which her identity is recognised, or 
desecrated dressing-room, and having with some by the total indifference with which, when they 
dithculty succeeded in finding one of his own are wearied of the pleasure that she has gra- | 
footmen, wns conducted to a small apartment, tuitously afforded them, they depart one after 
opening from the servants’ hall, which had been the other, reminding their personal friends of 
hastily prepared for him. | their common engagements, making social ar- 
llis valet was soon ìn attendance ; every tem- rangements among themselves, and finally 
porary arrangement had been judiciously made sweeping down the illuminated staircase to their 
for his comfort; a cheerful fire blazed upon the carriages, without even the courtesy of a part- 
hearth, and could he have divested himself of ing salutation to their exhausted hostess. 
all thoughts of the future, he would soon have And it was to secure so questionable a tri- 
recovered his equanimity. But, alas! the most umph, and so equivocal a gratification as this, 
painful reflections are always the most intrusive that the proud Sybil had subjected herself to 
also, and as he seated himself in his accustomed possible mortification, and her husband to in- 
chair, and took up a book in order to conceal his evitable embarrassment ;—to parade her vanity 
chagrin while his man gave the last finishing for a few hours in all its panoply of luxury and 
stroke to his preparations, the words danced recklessness, and to be the theme of gossip for 
before his eyes, and he saw only visions of un- a week. Yes, even so it was; this had been her i 
paid bills and enforced mortgages. |empty and paltry day-dream from the very 
Sybil, meanwhile, was radiant with happiness period of her marriage, and, despite her occa- 
and triumph. She had resolved not to meet sional misgivings, her heart beat high, and her 
her husband until she was protected from his cheek flushed with excitement. 
reproaches by the presence of her guests, and Even little Eva was forgotten, and not once, 
thus she had the whole long, glorious night be-;during that busy day, did she even see her 
fore her. “ After which,” she whispered to mother. But what then? Had not that mother 
herself with a smile, as she turned from her, been fully engaged in her domestic duties ? Had 
looking-glass to examine more minutely than she she not unweariedly superintended every ar- 
had yet done the snowy dress which her maid rangement, and regulated every movement of 
lind spread out in all its graceful amplitude the anxious and noisy crowd by which her house 
upon the bed; “* Advienne que pourra ; the deed: was invaded? Certain it is, that as the last 


will be done, and I shall have shown the envi- 


vus women who affect to scorn me that they: 


have not indulged their prudery without a 
sacrifice |” 

And for whom and what had the selfish and 
heartless woman, who thus exulted in her own 
improvidence, committed so disgraceful a folly? 
She searcely knew herself. It is true that her 
intimates had glibly run over a long list of well- 
sounding names, and announced to her guests 
of no common station. But would this promise 
be fulfilled? Lady Clara was rich in French 
sountesses, baronesses, and marchionesses ; Mrs. 


| 


lamp was lighted, the last workman dismissed, 
‘and she stood before her Psyche in a snowy 
dress of white crape, looped with clusters of the 
wild apple-bloom, and her high smooth brow, 
cinctured by a garland of the same graccful 
blossoms, no feeling of compunction for any 
duty unfulfilled dimmed the lustre of her eyes, 
or blenched the glow upon her check. 

It was fortunate for the poor child, whose 
loving heart was already susceptible of neglect, | 
that Mortimer even amid his annoyance and | 
anxiety, had been more considerate, and he 
could have chosen no better antidote to his ex- ! 
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asperated feelings than the visit which he payed ed him of the presence of his valet, who res 
to the nursery before he commenced his toilette | peetfully suggested the necessity of his not 


10 hi 
inil | 


said before, Sir, she'll be all right to-morrow.” 


for the evening. Eva was asleep whee he en- , 
tered, and tears were hanging upon her long 
eyelashes. As he bent over her, she looked. 
like a cherub which had wept itself to rest 
over the follies of the world. 

“ Miss Eva has been erying for you and her 
matima, Sir,” said Mrs. Harris officiously, ns 
she heard her innster sigh on deteeting the 
tell-tale tears; “F thought I should never have 
got her to sleep. However, she is fast enough | 
now, and it will be all right when she wakes 
to-morrow.” . 

“And did not Mrs. Mortimer see her this 
evening ?” asked Frederie in an unsteady aceent ; | 
“not see her for a moment before she was put 
te bed ?” 

“ Laws, no, Sir, my mistress hasn’t had a mo- 
ment of time all day. Poor, dear lady, sueh a 
deal as she has had to look after! No wonder, 
Sir, that she couldn’t come up stairs to Miss 
Eva, for she hasn’t even had her drive.” 

- “That is conclusive,” said Mortimer with a 
bitter smile. ; 

“In course, Sir,” was the ready reply, “and 
I tried to explain this to the dear ehild, but she 
is too young yet to understand such things.” 

“ Probably.” 

“And so poor dear, she would fret, but as I 





“I wonder,” murmured Mortimer to himself, 
“whether the dreams of children of this tender 
age are troubled by the sorrows of the day.” | 

“That they are, Sir, for sure,” exclaimed the | 
quick-eared nurse; “only to hear how Miss | 
Eva has sighed in her sleep to-night, you would | 
know it directly.” 

“ Ha!” said the fond father with a start, | 
“then she shall have no more sueh dreams. | 
Eva! My darling! Will you awake, and bid 
good-night to papa ?” 

The little girl opened her large blue eyes, 
gazed for a moment around her, bewildered by 
the glare of the candles, then smiled, and ex- 
tended her dimpled arms to her father. Morti- 
mer caught her to his breast, but as he clasped 
her, a sudden revulsion of feeling came over the 
only half-awakened child, and she burst into a 
passionate fit of grief. 

“Papa, dear papa,” were the only articulate 
sounds whieh she uttered amid her sobs, but 
they were all that the heart of Sybil’s husband 
eaveted at that moment. IIis child loved him 
—tclung to him—wept over his absenee—joyed 
at his approach. Life was not yet a blank. He 
forgot his gilded saloons, his vanished hopes, 
his gnawing anxieties, and in five minutes he 
was deep in play with the now happy Eva upon 
his knee, smovthing down her glossy eurls, and 
sunning himselfin her large eager eyes. 

an hour passed by, and as the child had be- 
trayed no symptoms of weariness, Mortimer 
still lent himself to all her pretty enprices, and 
listened with delight to her clear joyous laugh- 
ter, It might be a weakness thus to lose all 
memory of the pump and pageantry which 
awaited him below stairs, but certain it is, that 
he had never bestowed a thought upon the 
matter, until a discreet signal at the door warn- | 











further delaying the duties of his toilette. Eva 
pouted, but she no longer wept. When her 
futher replaced her in her little bed, she obedi- 
ently withdrew her elinging nrms from his 
neek, and with a Jast low-murmured “ Dear 
poner and a long, long kiss, suffered him to 
enye her. 

Ere long, earriage after earringe’ ‘Bove to the 
door, and deposited a bevy of pretty women 
and fashionable idlers in the Whuninated hall. 
The rooms filled rapidly, and as Sybil stood 
near the entranee of the principal suloon, and 
received her guests with the high-bred self-pos- 
session for which she was remarknble, many a 
haughty eye rested upon her for an instant in 
wondering euriosity, For the moment she had 
disarmed criticism, The elegant simplicity of 


| her dress, rendered the more conspicuous by the 


magnifieence with which she wns surrounded, 
astonished those who came to smile or to sneer 
at the parvenue who filled her rooms by the 
agency of her acquaintanee, for it was evident 
at onee that Mrs. Mortimer was no novice. 
There was even an affectation of indifferenee to 
the eomments of all around her in the studied 
plainness of her attire, to which no single orna- 
ment of any description had been appended, 
and @ consciousness in her whole deportinent of 
the uselessness of sueh adjunets to heighten her 
superlative beauty, which betrayed the perfect 
woman of the world, eareless or disdainful of 
the empty surcasms of the impertinent. 
Surprise followed upon surprise. No incon- 
gruity was perceptible in the splendor of her 
prineely saloons; no paltry expedients, no 
ignorant deficiencies could be deteeted ; all was 
perfect, and a low murmur of admiration, re- 
luetantly extorted, and therefore the better np- 
preeiated, ere long met hér ear on all sides. 


| Noble and sonorous names were declaimed in 


her ear; jewels finshed, and feathers waved be- 


fore her eyes; that sweet and subtle perfume 


with which a erowd of fair and fashionable 
women always freight the atmosphere about 
them, mingled deliciously with the breathings 
of flowers and the stream of eostly essences — 
and still Sybil remained enlm and unmoved; no 
heightened eolor flushed over her cheek, no ti- 
umphant light danced in her large dark eyes. 


She was only realising the vision of years, und 


not a pulse quiekened as her smile greeted each 
new arrival, 

At length her first duty was fulfilled; the 
strains of musie were audible from the ball- 
room; the eonfusion had in some degree disen- 
tangled itself; there were groups of talkers, 
solitary gazers, smiliug couples established upon 
sofas in confidential ¢ete-a-tete ; gray-headed no- 
bles and overdressed matrons established at the 
eard-tnbles; in short, the skein was unravelled, 
and Sybil had time and opportunity to think 
only of herself. 

Some scores of her guests had no svoner made 
their bow to their hostess upon the threshold, 
than they had utterly forgotten “ what manner 
of woman” she wns, and among these were mo- 
thers, who had brought their young and beauti- 
ful daughters under a strange roof, simply be- 
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canse they knew that there they would meet haughtily, as she emerged from her eoneeal- 
onee more with a timid or undecided admirer, ment, and stood before them. “ My duties asa 
and that as the season was drawing to its elose, hostess compel me to disturb your conversa- 
every opportunity of collision had consequent- tion.” 

ly become tenfold more desirable: young wives, A general but silent bow succeeded, and, ag 
weary of home, and greedy of admiration, and, the group made way, Mrs. Mortimer passed 
fair girls whose hearts beat high and whose|through it with the air of an empress. 

eyes sought the floor, at every name which was) Her comparative solitude was, however, now 
announcedy while caring only to distinguish over, and even although her spirjt burnt within 


one. 

To these, and such as these, the donor of the 
fete was a personage too unimportant to occupy 
their thoughts beyond a moment. They had 
decper, or at least more personal interests, and 
thus, as Sybil glided through her costly róoms, 
she did not escape the penalty of her weakness, 

“What improvidence!” said a portly old 
lady, beside whose chair she was compelled to 


her at the insults to which she had been subject 
ed, she was too thoroughly mistress of her emo 
tion to suffer one trace of displeasure to become 
apparent. d 

And still the revel progressed, the lights shone 
brightly, the music swept like speaking odors 
through the vast apartments; fond vows, and 
many false as fond, were whispered in the dim 
conservatory; hundreds exchanged owners at 


pause for a moment, the pressure of the throng the card tables; the luxurious supper-room was 
rendering it impossible for her to advance;| perpetually filled and emptied of its votaries, 
“ And I understand these people are nobodies!/and daylight, at length, struggled to penetrate 


It is really a practical impertinence. 
would they say to this in your delle France, 
Madame la Baronne ?” 

“ Ma foi, ma chére,” replied a small, meagre, 
eopper-colored figure beside her, as she inhaled 
a huge pinch of snuff from an enamelled and 
diamond studded-box; ‘It is only your own 
England of liberty whieh can show such anom- 
alies as this. 
enough in one sense, bnt even then, in order to 
elbow zous autres so familiarly, it was needful 
to be a célebrité of some sort. Noblesse de robe, 
or d’ épée or artiste, or something more than a 
mere rentier; Ah bah! the good old days are 
over,” 

With some difficulty Sybil at last passed on. 

“But should I be presented to Mrs. Morti- 
mer, mamma,” said a lovely girl deprecatingly, 
as the hostess was once more stopped by the 
broad shoulders and jewelled turban of a volum- 
inous dowager; “ What am I to do!” 

“ Be eivil, Honoria, of course, but no more. 
Yon did not come here to form an acquaintance 
with this person, but to meet Lord Alfred. 


What) through the satin folds of the jealous curtains, 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Mortimer had staked and lost heavily. He 
dreamt for several hours that he had found a 


Le cher Empeéreur was roturier|counter-inflpence to that of his wife, but he de- 


ceived himself; her eyes had never beguiled 
him more surely to his ruin than did the cards” 
that night. Eager to forget, and equally eager 
to enjoy, he had readily fallen into a snare, and 
surrounded by a bevy of his friends—those 
friends who are ever ready to fool to the top of 
[his bent lamphytrion où Von dine—he had, after 
|a score of desperate plunges, become their pre 
In vain did his brow burn, and his eye flash. 
Upon whom could he revenge his defeat? Those 
about him were honorable men, a shade or two 
more skilful, perhaps, than himself, with the 
eards and the dice-box, but still honorable men, 
‘and above suspicion. 
Eva was asleep in her little bed above stairs 








Once for all I tel} you, child, that there is some|—asleep, with a happy smile upon her lips. 
strange story about her, and that is enough. | Occasionally, as a louder strain than usual burst 
All that you have to do is to remember why J from the orchestra, and came sighing along the 
brought you here, and to make a better use of stair-cases and passages, even to the remote 
the opportunity than you have done of others nursery whose door had been flnng back by the 
which I have given you. Reeolleet that this is undernurse during the absence of Mrs. llurris, 
your second season.” ‘(who had abandoned her charge in order to se 

Once more Sybil moved on. ‘eure her share in the dissipation of the house- 

“And Saviatti really told you this story, and keeper’s room,) and stole, like a wandering spb 
vouched for it?” were the next articulate sounds rit, to the snow-eurtained conch of the slumber- 
whieh met her ear, as, partially concealed by ing chernb, she stretehed forth her dimpled 
the draperies of a window, she stood behind a arms in a pleasant dream, and murmuring: 





group of young men. ‘“ Upon my conscience, 
the jest was a good one! And go Trevor was 
donet” 

“ Aye, thoronghly, but he only lost his money, 
What say you to the simple Damon who like a 
silly sheep as he was, stepped into the breach ?” 

There was a light, mocking chorus of laugh- 
ter. 

“Nevertheless, she is a monstrous fine wo- 
man,” remarked one of the party. 

“Glorious!” was the ready response, “ In- 
comparable for a wife a Za Regence, but——” 


“Papa, dear papa,” again sank to rest. 
Sybil had left the ball-room on the arm of Sir 
Horace Trevor, and was listening with delight 
to the enthusiastie encomiums which he lavished 
upon her taste, and the perfect harmony of all 
her arrangements. It soothed her to hear that, 
by one at least of her gnests she was appreciat 
ed, but the one spot of flame still burned and 
festered upon her spirit. No, she had not re 
venged herself upon a world that she despised 
Even beneath her own stately roof, among the 
flowers that she had wreathed, the Inxury that 


“Suffer me to pass, gentlemen,” said Sybil | she had created, the harmony that she had in- 
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voked, she knew that the world which she had 
resolved to subjugate paid her back seorn for 
seorn, but this eonviction had not humbled her, 
it had only made her desperate. 

“Wealth is a wizard,” she answered, with a 
contemptuous smile, to one of his remarks. 
“The wife of a soap-boiler could have done all 
this, aye, and more, had her resourees served 


ht 


Wy 


ther; but eome this way, and I believe that I can 
M show you something which no mere gold could 
U have created,” and, as she spoke, she led him 
w towards the gauze-screened cabinet which has 
begn already described, 
a “Just as I could have wished,” she said, 
w rather speaking to herself than addressing her 
‘{ companion. “The giddy fools have not hitherto 
ii  diseovered this retreat, and yet it is the pearl 
‘| of the huge oyster which I have opened for their 
‘% | gqnusement. What say you to this fairy-nook, 
ti Sir Horace?” 
i | “What can I say?” murmured Trevor after a 
‘momentary pause, during whieh his quick eye 
had glanced from floor to ceiling. “What ean I 
say!” he repeated as they advanced towards the 
table, followed in their progress by a moving 
i xapor of gauze, which floated above and about 
them, as the tinted clouds undulate beneath the 
i beams of the setting sun, “save that the shrine 
wW ia worthy of the goddess #” 
eu Sybil smiled as she took possession pf one of 
the vacant chairs, while Trevor established him- 
m self in the other, after having drawn it to her 
w side. 
d = “ Nothing can be more poetical, more dream- 
W like,” he pursued, lifting one of the light fans 
W from the table. “Why should it be but the 
“mere vision of a night, to be subjected to-morrow 
wi | to the rude hands of hirelings, and desecrated 
i by vulgar intrusion f” . 
lw | ~“ Learn like me,” said his companion, “to live 
m in the present, to leave the future to its own 
ù developments. Do you know, Trevor, that the 
m 'egnseiousness that you would appreciate this 
graceful phantasy sufficed to me, and I cared 
ù little though it should be overlooked, as you see 
t it has been, by the soulless beings who have 
m passed it by to bask in light, and to bewilder 


ù themselves by noise.” 
w As she ceased speaking, Sybil turned with one 
i -of her most radiant looks towards her listener. 
She anticipated some aeknowledgment, but for 
a moment he made no reply; his eyes were 
~ riveted upon the pretty plaything, composed of 
marabouts, and dusted with silver, which he 
was twirhng in his hand. 


The silence was only temporary, however, and | 


» it was abruptly broken. 

“Sybil,” murmnred the baronet, without 
changing his position, or abstaining from his 
inconsequent occupation, “I had no idea that 
4 | Mortimer bad either taste or nerve for high 
play.” 

j “And has he?” asked the worldly wife in an 
» | accent of the most supreme indifference. 


i “Tlis prowess of to-night would seem to imply 
» 8 much. When I left the eard-room he was a 
į | heavy loser.” 

2 “Jle should not have ventured beyond his 


į depth,” was the quict retort, and the words 
y Once uitered, Sybil began, in her turn, to ainuse 
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herself by collecting and clustering the scatter- 
ed roses which were strewn over the table. 

Trevor glanced nt her as she leaned forward, 
and never had he thought her so beautiful. The 
opaque white of her dress contrasted in a strik- 
ing manner with the glistering silver of the chair 
on which she sat. <A slight languor, the result 
alike of physical fatigue and concealed mortifi- 
eation, hung upon her eyelids, and softened the 
whole expression of her face. Jer very move- 
ments were subdued. The moment, as he felt, 
was propitious. 

“Mortimer was rash, at such a time, and in 
such company, to tempt fortune,” he continued, 
as he drew one of the roses from her hand, and 
after pressing it to his lips, placed it in bis 
bosom; “but some men are fated to commence 
every undertaking with the left hand. If you 
do not exert your influence, he will soon under- 
mine his fortune.” 

“ What if no such influence existed!” 

“ Conte des Kées—Im possible !” 

Sybil playfully shook her head* 

“Ts not the man human ?” 

“ Very—I must not suffer you to wrong him, 
even by a doubt. Does he not live? breathe? 
move? frequent his clubs? and pay his trades- 
men’s bills?” 

“ But should the ruin come, Sybil ?” 

“Onee more, I say, leave the future to its 
own resources. Where do you spend the sum- 
mer?” 

“In Italy, or: at Westrum.” - 

“Oh, not at Westrum,” exclaimed Mrs. Mor- 
timer, startled out of her habitual composure; 
“we are to have maison close during the next 
nine months.” 

“ Then, decidedly, it must be Italy.” 

“ And who are your party ?” 

“I am weary of joint-stock tours, where the 
suni-total is eomposed of insignificant units. I 
covet a single companion, and will admit no 
more.” 

“Be wary, then,” said Sybil, almost with a 
sigh; “you do not know the misery of an ill 
chosen and enforced companionship with one 
solitary individual.” 

“I can imagine it.” 

“ No doubt,” was the rejoinder, as the eyes of 
Trevor flashed with a sudden light; “but imagi- 
nation is not experience.” 

“I shall not tempt that experience. 
act upon sure grounds,” 

“ We are all wise in our own eonceit.’ 

“I know it, but the wisdom rarely extends 
itself beyond that conceit. LT will be wiser,” 

“But why leave England, where you have so 
| many resources f” 

“ Beeause I am sick of the folly and selfish- 
ness of all about me, I have lived for pleasure 
long enough, and will henceforward live only 
Ea E 

“Then, after all your disclaimers, you are 
really going to marry ?” 

‘You are epigramimatie, Mrs. Mortimer.’ 

“ But is it not so?” 

“ And what if it were?” 

“ You will make a bad husband, Trevor.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“J am sure of it.” 





I shall 
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“ And why?” 


* Because you detest coercion, and were you 
mated with an angel, you would quarrel with 
her wings because she had allowed you to clip 
them.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” conceded Sir 
Horace, fixing his eyes steadily upon her face ; 
“perhaps I might despise her, when 1 remer- 
bered that she had weakly resigned the beauti- 
ful and glorious prerogative of freedom, and 
meanly chained herself to the steps of the altar 
‘on which she should have towered as the idol; 
that she had, for a mere puerile clinging to the 
convictions of a society which possessed no right 
—and perhaps as little inclination—to dictate 
her actions, tumely scattered upon the earth the 
leaves of the roses with which she should have 
crowned herself.” 

“ You justify yourself like a libertine.” 

“The word is sufficiently comprehensive, at 
all events.” R 

“Ts it not applicable? What can I under- 
stand, but that you contemplate the companion- 
ship of a mistress?” 

“ You take strange liberties with our barba- 
rous vernacular to-night, fair Sybil) However, 
in one sense, I admit the term, unpoetical as it 
is. Yes, the partner of my wanderings beneath 
the blue skies and flowery bowers of Italy, and 
wheresoever else her good pleasure may direct 
iny footsteps, even though it should be beyond 
the cataracts of the Nile, or to the sandy deserts 
of mysterious Africa, shall, indeed, be the very 
mistress of my soul—the supreme sovereign of 
my destiny. I will have no will, no wish, no 
existence, save in her.” 


“ Beware of such utter self-abnegation; she|squire, whose soul is in his acres—what haw 


may deceive you.” 
‘“T have no such fear: I am fore-armed.” 
“ By what occult power?” 


“By my love—my claim—my—I will echo|upon his insignificance for companionship ant 


your own words—my perfect self-abnegation. I 
could have no better safeguard.” 

“You are a happy man, even in your volun- 
tary delusion.” 

“Pardon me, I am not deluded—or—should 
it, indeed, be so, Sybil—” 

Mrs. Mortimer started, and her cheek burned. 
fhe turned away; she would have spoken, but 
fhe could not control her voice. 

“Listen to me, Sybil,” said Sir ITorace gaiu- 
{ng cournge from her visible confusion, and, as 
he spoke, he grasped her hand, and retained it 
despite her struggle to free herself from the 
gasp; “you are not happy. Remember you 
are not the acquaintance of yesterday, and that 
our hearts spoke andibly years ago. I love you 
—1 know all the paltry and pitiful restraints of 
your present position. To-night, you are the 
queen of a brilliant cirele—the admired and the 
envied mistress of a fairy palace, but the night, 
wiredraw it ns you may, can only last some 
three hours longer, and then comes to-morrow— 
to-morrow with an irritated and reproachful 
husband, who, forgetting his own imprudence 
at the gaming-table, will visit upon you the re- 
sults of nn improvidence to whieh his fortune is 
by no means adequate, Look at the floating of 
the light draperies which are heaving about 
yen as your struggle to escape my hold; to- 
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morrow the hammer of the workman, a fet. 
nails withdrawn, and a few sturdy blows, wil 
reduce all their gracefulness into a heap of rags 
You will be once more alone with an angry an 
resentful husband, in a noisy and ungenial home 
and after that—for more remains behind, Sybi 
—after that you have a long and dreary pe 
spective before şou, to whick you cannot, yor 
shall not tamely yield. Westrum, with, as you 









































have already confessed. closed doors, a dream 
ing mother, and a sulking husband! And i 
this to be the end of all, Sybil? Was it to fulfi 
such a destiny as this that nature made youi, 
mark for admiration and worship? That yo 
were gifted with talents that dazzle, with a wi’ 
that fascinates, and with a mind which can ap 
preciate and sympathise with all that is granc f 
and beautiful?” 

“ Enough, Sir Horace, enough.” 

“ Yet must you hear more,” relentlessly pur, 
sued her tempter, “ for I have resol odd te 
convince your reason. For what, and why, de 
you willingly and wilfully bow your prouc 
neck to such a yoke! To gratify the prejudice: 
of an exacting and misjudging world which yot 
would elevate into a censor? Nature, natu 
has been your benefactress; it is her, and hef 
alone, to whom you owe allegiance ; the work 
has to you been only a stepdame, or you woul, 
not be tolay the wife of Mortimer—of a mar 
who cannot comprehend you, but who wear 
you as the ignorant parvenue wears her diamoneé 
necklace—not with an appreciation of its rea 
brilliancy, but with a vulgar consciousness tha 
it is an object of envy. What have the refines 
and town-bred Sybil Delamere and the country 


they, I ask, what can they have, in common 
As yet you have blinded yourself to this trut 
for as yet you have not been utterly flunj 


‘sympathy ; he has left the reins loose, and th 
bit has not galled you, but you are alread 
warned that the scene and the system are bot 
about to change.” i 

« Sir Horace, I will hear no more.” 

“ Only one last appeal—Sybil, divine Sybil 
Be at last just to yourself. You once lover 
me, and there are yet moments in which I faneg 
that I can detect some evidence that you lov 
me still. I offer to you the devotion of a life 

‘the resources of an ample fortune ; an existene 
of splendor and indulgenee ; the undying fervo 
of a passion which you alone have been able t 
awaken—Sybil, do | indeed plead in vain ?” 

Mrs. Mortimer strove to rise, but her com 
panion was already kneeling beside her, anı 
his grasp was strong upon her dress. „i 

“Are you not aware, Sir?” she asked, wit 
flashing eyes, “ that you are urging mie to dit 
honor ?” 

* Sybil,” murmured Sir Ilorace ; “ your eg 
is quick, and your eye keen ; has not the reve 
of to-night, held in your own saloons, provide 
by your own gold, created by your own tas 
taught you to despise so poor a chimera’ 
There are noble dames yonder, rustling theii 
satins, waving their plumes, and parading thet 
magnificent nothingness—but is one of ther) 
at your side? Has one of them claimed com 
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h ‘anionship with yout Have you met respect, it with a shudder which shook her whole frame, 
reven consideration from one of the haughty and a gasp that seemed to threaten her for an 
W yes which have fastened admiringly upon the instant with suffocation. 


It was the last whisper of her guardian 


Are you not awure that among the angel ere it took flight for ever, and she had 


ANT elittering mob which you have collected about echoed it involuntarily. 


Mk rou there are friends of Saviatti, and that 
NU Savintti is z 
NM A fiend! a demon!” fiercely exclaimed 
Sadra sybil. : 
„à j“ You help my argument,” was the rapid 
Nui fejoinder ; * and as such the less scrupulous. 
uta rou have the effects of his idle indiseretion 
ii? yefore you. And, mark me, Sybil—Mortimer, 
Murt weak as he may be on other points, is sensitive 
‘aig ind jealous of his honor! A husband—the 
Sige aet is proverbial—may be, and generally is, 
the last to hear that by which he is the most 
| slosely affected, but, trust me, he is eventually 
àle gnlightened. Do you comprehend your position 
wl gow, my adored Sybil? And do you believe 
wij Ghat, loving you as I do, I can coldly abandon 
Wt pm you to such a fate ?” 
nile » ~“ Trevor,” whispered Mrs, Mortimer hoarsely, 
ikip as her head sank upon her bosom, “ you are un- 





vwe merciful P’ 
ile ) Sir Horace still knelt before her, and was 
wm Mbout to soothe the wounded dignity which he 


had so relentlessly excited, when the vapoury 
cnrtain was thrust aside, and the baby face of 
Mrs. Lamerly protruded like some frightful 
Nision through the opening. A slight shriek 
escaped her lips, as she suffered the light folds 
of the gauze to float back into their places, 
and then succeeded a ringing laugh, as her 
lisping voice was heard exclaiming imperiously 
—"* No, no, you shall not move a step further! 
It is the prettiest place you ever saw in your 
dife; all white and silver, like a moon among 
ithe clouds, but you shall not see it. We should 
‘ail be de trop; for Mrs. Mortimer is there with 
ni Sir Horace Trevor, and I think they are re- 
int /hearsing a tragedy, or a comedy, or something 
vi | Of that sort, for he is on his knees, and she 
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But even amid her anguish the proud spirit of 
Mrs. Mortimer scorned to bend, and after a 
severe struggle she succeeded in subduing every 
vestige of emotion, and with a steady step and 
a proud eye returned to her guests. She saw 
Mrs, Lamerly surrounded by a group of curious 
listeners, who were all too earnest in their at 
tention to detect her approach, and ,towards 
them she firmly made her way. l 

“Why are you not dancing, Amabel ?” she 
inquired with perfect composure, as she reached 
her side. 

The diplomatist’s widow started, flushed, and 
stammered out with some difficulty; “1 am 
fatigued, Mrs. Mortimer.” 

“ Mrs. Mortimer!” echoed Sybil, raising her 
eyebrows in affected and playful surprise ; 
e Why Amabel, you are ceremonious to- night. 
Remember that you are in a simple English 
drawing-room, and not in the court circle of 
your dear, friend, the Margrave.” 

“I do not understand—” faltered the widow. 

“ What I understand, ma chire,” broke in a 
little German Grafine, who had been one of her 
listeners ; “is, that you have betrayed me, and 
you know the proverb, ‘ Wie gesdet, so geschnit- 
ten.’ I shall not expect you to-morrow evening 
Good night.” And, with a haughty and indig- 
nant bow, the ruffied beauty swept from the 
room, 

“ As she pleases,” said Mrs. Lamerly, with a 
pout, “but 1 could quote, if I pleased, the 
old saying about glass windows and throwing 
stones. However, my turn will come.” 

Sybil turned away with a haughty mien, but 
her very soul was sick within her. She had 
heard and understood all. There were other 
demons in the world besides Saviatti, and how 


looks—but, upon my honor, I searcely know she began to hate and scorn that world! 


‘how she looks !—it would have been so in- 
si | discreet to intrude longer.” 
in } Then followed a deep silence, broken only by 


lœ the sound of retreating footsteps, and the ago-| beginning to fail, the musicians were putting u 
| nized ear of Sybil detected that they were/their instruments; group after group passe 
The thickly-piled her by, on their way out without one token of 


_ those of several individuals. 


ig 
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iy | all was still as the grave. 
-} “Sir Horace Trevor,” 





“¢ | Carpets soon muffled that light sound, and then observance or recognition, 


Trevor was right, and she would trample it 
even to the dust. 


Her rooms emptied rapidly. The lights were 


d 
At length the very 
link-boys dispersed—the revel was over, and 


said Mrs. Mortimer, as Sybil was lett amid the relics of her brief 


she arose from her seat, ghastly pale, and with'splendor utterly alone—alone with her hopes, 
< | &quivering lip; “You have bought me at a/her fears, her stifled passion, and her corrod- 
| fearful price! Leave me now. We shall mect|ing thoughts. 


again.” 
i |  “ To-morrow, Sybil?” 
é She coldly bent her head in token of acquies- 
' cence. 
a “Farewell, then, till to-morrow.” Ile hastily 
at uaised her cold fingers to his lips, drew back 
w | fhe curtains of the door, and disappeared. 
4l 
a} 
it | 
X f 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Tne morrow came, and with it all the dis- 
comforts usual under such circumstances. Sybil 


‘A wild and acrid smile convulsed the fea-|had paced her room until wearied nature in its 
tures of Sybil for an instant, and she clasped turn overcame mental disquictude, and through- 
her forehead in her spread hands, as if to deaden out her vigil the perpetual coming and going of 
the throbbing of her burning temples. One, the servants, who had abandoned all idea of 
word, and one only, eseaped her as she stood/seeking their beds at so undue an hour, and 
there—the word “Eva!” and she pronounced! under such an accumulation of duties, had fallen 
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upon her ear utterly unheeded. What were to) 
her the sounds of the external world, when 
there echoed amid the depths of her spirit the 
hoarse and sullen reverberation of a more 
personal and absorbing agitation? She had not 
seen Mortimer since the departure of her guests; 
the avoidance had been mutual, for both had 
within themselves a consciousness of error to 
be concealed, and of weakness to be expiated. 

Frederic had retired to his room, angered, re- 
pentant, and reflective ; Sybil had sought hers 
fevered, undecided, but nevertheless desperate. 
The husband, boldly looking into the future, | 
although with a sick heart and a stricken spirit, 
had passed his time in hasty and imperfect eal.) 
culations, and those vague, but passionate reso- | 
lutions of future prudence, whieh, like snow. | 
flakes in the moonlight, show so substantial and 
so brilliant, but whieh require only one touch 
of heat to annihilate them altogether; the wife 
had sought solitude to brood over the past, to 
depreeate the present, and to defy the future.) 
She was aware that previous improvidenee, | 
first counselled, and ultimately eneouraged and 
augmented by herself, had stricken deeply at 
the root of her husband’s prosperity. It was | 
true that the extravaganee of a couple of sea-| 
sons could not rnin Mortimer, but she was aware 
that it had sufficed to embarrass his movements 
and to eripple his resourees. Sybil had always 
loathed and despised all monetary considera-| 
tions, and she felt that she could never brook 
his justifiable, but nevertheless wearisome, re- 
proaches upon such a snbjeet. Ifshe had sought 
to become his wife, it had been from no blind 
attachment to himself, but in order to regain, 
through his means, the soeial station which she 
had forfeited by her own levity, and to share 
with him the affluence without which she eon- 
sidered life to be but a mere mean and paltry 
game, to he played out to the end only by mean 
and paltry spirits. 

And all this purpose had failed; she was still 
a mark for the insolent comments of the proud 
and the scornful. The memories of the past, 
like the stones east behind them by the twin] 
heroes of the mythology, sprang to life, armed, 
and ready to do battle. but it was against her- 
self. The gold which she had lavished to pur- 
chase at least a temporary triumph, had melted 
as she scattered it around her, and scorched the 
band that ponred it forth. 

And what remained? 

Sybil had dismissed her attendant. Itseemed 
to her as though every eye eould read her se- 
cret, nnd as her thoughts fastened upon her last 
interview with Trevor, she thrust back the 
dark braids from her forehead, for even their 
dight and accustomed pressure appeared to 
weigh her down, and then, rising from her chair, 
flung open one of the windows in order to, 
breathe inore frecly. 
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charm is lost; to them there is asad repro 
in its silent advent, and it is the hour of 
others the most diffienlt to fill with purely 
fish thought. Even Sybil, as she bared 
brow to the chill wind that heaved the curta 
behind which she stood, and looked out u 
the desolate garden of the square, where 
night-dews still hung upon the branches of 
stunted shrubs, and the dense vapors 
rolling off in folds of dull yellow and mui 
brown, was not altogether unaffeeted by its 
fluence, 

Where were now the light and the revelry 
whieh her soul delighted? Where were n 
the glance of admiration and the words of pi 
sion which to her was as the day-spring of h 
existence? She stood upon the dull and mys 
rious tomb of the past; upon the vague ai 
shapeless threshold of the future, and both w 
alike, “‘ without form and void.” She heard o 
the low moaning of the cheerless wind; 5 
saw only the gloomy awakening of a new d 
disturbed by the occasional footstep of one 
those rude sons or daughters of toil who ney 
calculate time save as a mean of gain, or of th 
still more enslaved vietims of vice, who fe 
that their task is ended when that of virtu 
poverty begins. 

Sybil elosed the window abruptly, and thr 
herself upon the bed. Body and mind we 
both exhausted, and at length she sank 
sleep. 

Did she dream of the husband who, mueh 
he was injured, still eonfided in her truth? 
the child to whom her own good name wou 
be the best and the meetest heritage? Oft 
man who, wronged, deeeived, and almost 
gotten, onee more pursued her with words 
passion and of promis¢! No, she dreamt 
none of these things. Her heavy head press 
the pillow like a thing of stone. Iler sle 
was as the sleep of death; the condemned fe 
whose rest is to be broken on the morrow t 
the gibbet and the rope, sleeps this deep ai 
mysterious slumber; the waveworn mariner ¢ 
the raft, the only hnk between him and etert 
ty; the soldier in his bivouae on the eve 
battle,—all, in short, whose nerves have bee 
braeed to the uttermost for hours, and who su 
denly find themselves alone and unsupported t 
the pride which has sustained them beneath tl 
gaze of their fellow men, have experienced tl 
saine deep, and dreamless, and death-like slee 
save, perhaps, the coward, whose fears for tl 
morrow keep him waking, but Sybil was 1 
eownrd. She had suffered, and she. slept. 

It was long past mid-day when her mai 
ventured to enter her apartment, and herre 
was so deep, despite her undrawn curtains, At 
the disorder in which she had flung herself up 
her bed, that fora few seconds the woma 
looked upon her almost in terror. Ier lon 


There is always something awful in the return! hair fell like a shower of jet over her tace an 
of a new day; in the doubtful light which|shoulders, her hands were tightly clasped t: 
ereeps almost reluctantly across the sk, as! gether, and there was an expression of su} 
though it feared to hasten ona mission which, pressed bnt terrible agony upon her conntenanc 
condemned it to look forso many hours upon|that mere physical fatigue could not have tu 
scenes of error and of erime. To the virtuous] pressed there. 
and the pure there is a sublimity in its stealthy] No wonder, therefore, that forgetful of th 
progress, but to the erring and the guilty its]reprimand whieh her unbidden officioysner 
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id DA night draw down upon her, the terrified Abi- 
bone ail ventured to awake her, 
pip) | “Ha! is it morning so soon?” murmured out 
bani ybil, who had started from her sleep at the 
th vag pst whisper. , 
d mg, I beg your pardon, Ma’am,” was the respeet- 
Thay å reply, “ bnt it is now nearly two o'clock. 
aches ty master has been ont for the last three hours, 
aor md desired me to say that he should not return 
uiy tome until the evening. Miss Eva has had her 
dbi valk, and Mrs. Harris wishes to know if you 
vill see her before dinner-time.” 
“ No, no,” said Sybil hoarsely and hurriedly ; 
‘J am too much fatigued. There—look !—upon 
y Jue dressing-table you will find a locket, hung 
ig oa small gold chain. You know the one I 
and ap a my hair in it, at the back of her 
rar jather’s portrait. Tell Mrs. Harris to give it 
jy), 0 her with my love, and to let her wear it 
tae Ail I see her again. Is there anything new? 
: jetters, or 
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k “No, ma’am, only Sir Horaee Trevor has been 
fy pere, but when he fonnd that my master was 
thoy puts aud that you were not up, he left word 
pi hat he would eall again at two o’elock, as he 
a wished to see you, Ma’am, on some particular 
vil ‘tusiness, and so I made free to come into your 
oom.” 

lle | You did right, Symonds, perfectly right,” 

7 said Sybil with a shght shudder, as she partinl- 


t i ly raised herself, and, sweeping back her dishey- 
~ Hed hair, leaned her head upon her hand. 
“And now come here, Symonds, here, close to 
my pillow, Can I trust you?” 
“Try me, Ma’am,” said the woman stolidly. 

| “You must have seen that I am not happy,” 
a commenced Sybil, fixing her eyes steadily upon 
“` her attendant. 
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“| The Abigail shrugged her shoulders. 
a “You were with me when I married ?” 
"| There was a sign of assent. 
ia “J did wrong,” pursued the onee haughty 
©“ mistress after a short pause; “I mistook Mr. 
wi Mortimer, and it is probable that he misunder- 
‘l istvod me. Things eannot go on thus, Symonds.” 
“| “Of course not, Ma'am.” 
ba | «Tt is possible that I may travel before long. 
OA you willing to accompany me ?” 
2 | “Do you take Miss Eva, Ma'am? I can't 
“ lundertake to travel with children ; it’s out of 
1M my line.” 
"3 The mother for a moment conquered the wo- 
“ Iman of the world, and Mrs. Mortimer turned 
| aside to avoid the fixed gaze of her hired menial, 
™ f but in spirit she had passed the rubicon, and she 
™ (rallied on the instant. 

, “No,” said she, with same effort; “I go 
™ | alone.” 
as “ Alone, Ma’am ?” 
MB “That is, neither your master nor Miss Eva 
W f will accompany me.” ` 
w | “I see, Ma'am,” was the reply, uttered with 
W | one of those intelligently-confidential smiles 
E | which are the first-fruits of error, toa proud 
| spirit. 
a “Iam quite at your service, and ready to go 


wherever vou please. But you are forgetting 
the time, Ma'am. If Sir Ilornee Trevor should 
be here before you are dressed, is he to wait, or 
to come ngain ?” 
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“Let him wait,” said Sybil, with the superb 
expression of disdain by which the haughty lip 
so frequently conecals the seeret of the quailing 
heart, “ He is probably not in haste.” 

The Abigail pursed up her month. Wad her 
mistress given her a printed book to read, know- 
ing that mistress as she did, she eonld not have 
guessed the truth more thoroughly. 

“Sir Horace was quite put out, Ma'am, when 
he fonnd that you were not np,” she ventured to 
remark, as she placed the velvet slippers beside 
the bed. 

“Indeed!” said Sybil, with affected indiffer- 
ence. 

“And then, Ma’am, he inquired for my mas- 
ter, and I told him that he was gone out for the 
day.” 

‘You told him so?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, did I do wrong?” 

“Oh, no, no! itis a matter of no consequenee, 
By the bye, Symonds, you will not mention to 
any one that | think of leaving England.” 

‘Of eonrse not, Mu’am, if you wish it.” 

“JT do, Symonds, and I believe that | ean trust 
you. Is my bath ready ?” 

The first seene in the drama of gnilt was play- 
ed out, and Sybil felt that she was in the power 
of her own salaried dependent. 

Sir Torace Trevor was once more beneath her 
roof long before Sybil left her room. He knew 
the spirit with which he had to deal, and he felt 
that the ball of the preceding evening had served 
him well. Her pride had been galled, and suff- 
cient time had not yet elapsed for her to re- 
eover from the mortification she had experienced, 
To profit by a vulgar but expressive phrase, the 
iron was still hot, and he was too good a tac 
titiun to suffer it to cool, Rejected by the 
world, and estranged from her husband, he offer- 
ed her a refuge from daily inereasing annoy- 
ance, and although he had long ceased to be 
jealous of her affection, and learnt its fallaey 
where it interfered with her own interests, he 
was still thralled by her beauty, and subjugated 
by her wit. 

Yoo indolent to make ainusement for himself, 
Sybil was precisely the woman calculated to 
supply the oeeasional void produced by satiety 
lls taste would do him honor in the eyes of his 
associates, and moreover, perhaps, he also had 
something to revenge. ler treachery had been 
the one ernshed roseleaf on the couch of the 
fashionable Sybarite, and it was with a sensa 
| tion of triumphant eomplacency that he reflect- 
|ed how soon her own hand would be employed 
tu smooth it. 

For her improvidence he eared nothing. His 
means were ample, and he could, moreover, dis- 
engage himself at any moment from a tie which 
must sit loosely from the first. A man docs not 
take his mistress as he takes his wife; there are 
no life-long responsibilities to make him pause ; 
a fancy prompts the imperfect union, and a 
cuprice may equally annul it. 

True, this is a feature in the arrangement to 
whieh he allows no prominence in the dirst sen- 
son of vanity and ndnlation, but still the fact 
exists, and ìt is for the erring woman who is 
about to barter her honor and her fair fame 
against the temporary indulgenee of ber head 
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strong passions, and fle mortifications of proba- and gratified vanity, and that freedom from con 
ble abandonment, to remember it 1n the hour straint to which she had so long been aceus 
of temptation, tomed, that it appeared to her to be as indispen 
The tiger gives no warning before he springs; sable to her existence as the very air she 
it is for the traveller to be wary. The serpent breathed. Trevor, full of that impassioned 
utters no threatening before it springs; the in- egotism which lends eloquence even to a bad. | 
tended victim must defend himself against the cause, believing himself, moreover, enamored 
venomed tongue, and thus, in like manner, the of the first love of his manhood, and mistakin 
woman who sees only the gorgeons skin or the the sullen murmurs of former mortitication for’ 
gleaming scales of vice, and wilfully closes her the whispers of re-awakened affection. 
eyes against the poison to which they lend aj How could such an interview end save in | 
mocking and a worthless charm, finds little pity,|error? Aud so indeed it ended. Sybil forgot | 
and excites no sympathy. The man of pleasure [even her child in the intoxicating dreams of a 
uses his natural weapons as the beasts of the future, over which she was to be the sole and uw 
forests use theirs, with as much carelessness of | questioned mistress; she forgot the husband who 
consequences, and generally with as little com- hadgiven himself to her without a doubt or a mis- 
punction. Selfishness is the foundation of every | giving, despite the warning voice which would 
vice, and where the seducer has all to gain, and|have held him back; she forgot the mother, 
his victim all to lose, it is scarcely to be antici jnow hovering between life and death, whose 
pated that he will forego his own purpose in| whole existence had been one unmurmuring 
order to shield her from ‘evil. vassalage tc her single will. She thought only 
The antecedents of Sybil were perhaps also)of herself; she saw a new votary at her feet, - 
calculated’to render Sir Horace Trevor even|a new jewel cast upon her path which the world | 
less disposed to shrink from the treachery which|had so lately strewn with thorns and bram: f 
he meditated towards a man whom he had eall-} bles, and thus she listened, believed and yielded. | 
ed his friend, and a woman whom he had, once| Iu such a case the preliminaries of the medi: 
at lenst, sincerely and honorably loved. He) tated flight were rapidly and readily arrauged, ' 
knew her reputation to be sullied, and her/and Trevor had no sooner left the house, than’ 
nature to be essentially egotistical, but she yet|the twice-perjured wife ascended to her own | 
remained beneath the roof of her husband, and,|room, and summoning her maid, busied herself, 
weak and faulty as she had undoubtedly shown | with a calmness which in a holier cause would 
herself to be, the one great crime against so-| have amounted to heroism, in making such ar 
ciety, the one reckless contempt of its opinion|1angements as she deemed necessary. Ere sun © 
which finds no indulgence even with the most|set all was accomplished; her carriage at the 
charitable, until it has been bitterly repented,|door; the imperial freighted with her jewels, — 
was still uncommitted. She had yet a place|and a few indispensable articles of apparel, and 
mnong the matrons of her country—yet a chance then, and then only, while she drew on her! 
of redeeming herself in the eyes of the world,| gloves to depart, it might be that a thought of 
and in her own, And he was about to over-| her suffering mother obtruded itsclf, as she sud-; | 
throw this last bulwark, and to render her|denly desired Symonds to ascertain if any let- 
henceforward dependent upon him alone. ter had arrived for her by the late post. The 
Thus, even under all cireumstances, he might active and watchful Abigail was already pre- i 
well have paused. But wherefore? These were pared to answer. There were half a dozen | 
considerations for Sybil, not for himself, These|awaiting the return of her master, but none ad- 
were the self-evident consequences of the step| dressed to her lady, and Sybil asked no more. | 
which she meditated, and she could require no} Perhaps, even in that last, that supreme mo- | | 
prompter to point with officious warning to|ment of her destiny, had she paused as she pas- | 
the fact. Moreover, this was the price which|sed through the hall to glance at the superserip- — 
she must be content to pay for luxury, liberty} tion of the letters so heedlessly flung down, she, 
and love—for her escape from a cheerless home, | might yet have paused—yet have been saved. 
an estranged husband, and the trammels of en-| But, no! She had ceased to remember that 
cumbered mediocrity. she was a mother; how, then, could she have 
What wonder, then, that the worldly baronet|lingered to remember that she was a duughter! 
stood fully acquitted in his own eyes? Mistress Symonds, with a ready wit whieh 
It were idle to dwell upon the seene which) equalled her cupidity, had found an easy pre- 
ensued when they met. Sybil, with all her/text for the unaceustomed appendage which 
meaner passions in arms, smnarting under a| was to be affixed to the carriage, and nothing , 
sense of what she considered as her wrongs,|oceurred to delay the departure of Sybil from ~ 
seared by the consciousness of her husband’s| that home which she was never again to enter. | 
well-grounded displeasure, devoted to self-in-|Assuredly, the path of vice is ever a smooth ; 
dulgence, and shrinking froma future of mo-|one, and if something like a pang shot to her! 
notony and privation, did not, and would not,/heart as she passed the threshold, and if she 
pause to remember that she had not even the}cast one backward glance to the windows of 
excuse of passion to offer for the baseness of|the nursery in which her only child was at that | 
which she wus about to become guilty; that}moment either slumbering or sporting, un-, 
her attachment to Trevor was merely the im-| conscious that it would soon be worse than, 
pulse of gratified vanity, in which the softer! motherless, her step never faltered, her will | 
and more womanly delusions of the heart hadj never failed. ` . 
no share, and that she saw in his proffered love| The place of rendezvous had been arranged, 
only the prospect which it held out of affluence,|and on her arrival Mrs, Mortimer alighted ; the | 
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hm | mperial was detached, and eonveyed into the 
i, louse; a trivial message delivered to the ser- 
tty ‘ants, and the carriage dismissed. All this was 


“ery commonplace in seeming, but not so in fact. 
\ gulf, never again to be over-passed, had open- 
d between Sybil and her home—between the 
vife, the mother, and the woman, and those 
acred duties which, onee violated, cannot be 
ighteously resumed. 

With a mortal cowardice, in perfect keeping 
= vith his character, Mortimer had delayed to the 
ef ‘ast moment his return to a disorganized house, 
. tnd the exertion of an authority which he was 
© conscious must be at onee assumed, if he would 
_ still preserve himself from ruin, and it was con- 
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“My lady is from home, Sir.” 

“From home ?—where f{—when did she go!” 

“She left at about six o'clock, Sir, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Symonds, and dismissed the car- 
riage after alighting at her milliners.” 

“ And what orders did she give ?” 

“ Merely that the earriage might return, and 
that she would let them know when she required 
it again.” 

“IIa! I see it all now—I understand it all,” 
said Mortimer in an aceent of vexation; “ your 
mistress has found herself ineonvepienced by 
the noise and bustle of the workmen, and has 
consequently left the house for the night; but 


| surely there must have been some note or mes- 


sequently, late in the night when he once more | sage to explain this arrangement to me ?” 


ound himself under his own roof. The hateful | 


ask of recrimination and reproach was thus de- 
ayed until the morrow, and as he ascended to 
his dressing-room, already restored by the acti- 
vity of his valet to a tenantable state, he eon- 
gratulated himself upon an arrangement by 
which he had seeured some additional hours of 
tranquillity. 
His only inquiry was for his child, and satis- 
fied that she was well, and sleeping the sweet 
Sleep of innocence and peace, he drew on his 
dressing gown, and seated himself at his writ- 
ing-table, resolved to bestow a few hours to the 
careful inspection of his steward’s accounts be- 
fore he retired for the night. Upon the desk, 
however, lay the letters which had been men- 
tioned to Sybil, and he opened them mechanic- 
ally. The first which came to hand was brief, 
but a shadow darkened over his brow as he 
read it; searcely did it comprise half-a-dozen 
lines, yet he pondered over them for seeonds, 
and then, by a sudden impulse, he crushed the 
paper in his hand, and flung it impetuously into 
the fire which was burning in the grate. His 
correspondent had simply and eourteously ac- 
knowledged a check for 9001., lost by himself at 
the gaming-table on the previous evening. The 
next was longer; the writing more round, stu- 
died, and methodical, and trented of a debt not 
yet discharged, in less courtly terms. The third 
Was a civil refusal to exert the interest which 
he had stooped to solicit in furtherance of his 
favorite project, by one of his most intimate as- 
sociates and most frequent guests, and a bitter 
smile convulsed his lip as he laid it down. 
There was, still, however, a fourth, and without 
| even glancing at the superscription, he tore it 
open. In an instant he had mastered its con- 
tents, and starting from his seat, he rang the bell 
violently. 
In another moment the summons was obeyed. 
“Howton,” he said, in considerable agitation ; 
_“Thave received a letter from Westrum; Mrs. 
Delamere is dying, and not a moment must be 
. lost if we ean again see her alive. Send one of 
the men to order post-horses, throw together 
some linen, and whatever you may consider 
necessary, and let the carriage be at the door 
| by the time your mistress is ready to start. 
| Meanwhile 1 will go and prepare her. We must 
be on the road within an hone” 
“I fear, Sir, that it will be impossible.” 
S And why sof? Nothing should be impossi- 
_ ble at such a moment.” 


“ Nothing of the kind, Sir, or [ should of course 
have been informed of it.” 

“Still lam econvineed that Iam right,” per- 
sisted Mortimer, “and she probably determined 
too suddenly to pursue this plan to remember 
that I might be uneasy.” 

“ Tscarcely think so, Sir,” said the man steadily, 
“for Mrs, Symonds had the imperial of my mis- 
tress’s earriage taken to her room early in the 
day, and it was packed when she left home.” 

“A eonvineing proof of the correctness of my 
suggestion,” retorted Mortimer, without one 
misgiving; “That fact alone would suffice to 
satisfy me that I have discovered the truth, as 
it was impossible that she could pass the night 
out of her own house without some prepnration, 
but as it is equally impossible that she will re- 
main at her milliner’s, and as we do not know to 
what friend she is gone, I do not feel that I 
should be justified, under the present cireum- 
stanees, in delaying my own departure until 
to-morrow. Prepare everything, therefore, with 

ias much dispatch as possible, while I write a 
| few lines to break this melancholy news to Mrs. 
Mortimer, and be careful that another set of 
horses are in readiness for her to follow me im- 
mediately on her return home.” 

The man bowed, and left the room, and if he 
marvelled at the blindness of his master, he had 
at least the discretion to remain silent, 

Mortimer assuredly felt no extraordinary af- 
fection for Mrs. Velamere—hers was not one of 
those endearing natures which eommand attneh- 
ment, but he respeeted her as the mother of his 
wife, and he was aware that the absence of Sybil 
only rendered his duty to that mother the more 
imperative. Hastily, therefore, but considerate- 
ly, he communicated in the note whieh he pro- 
cceded to write, the absolute neeessity of her 
immediate appearance at Westrum, urged her 
to fortitude, and even to hope, and informed her 
of the arrangements which he had made to fa- 
cilitate her journey. Not a word of reproach, 
not a sentence of harshness or displeasure es 
eaped him; he respected her sorrow, and forgo. 
his own suffering, in order to soothe hers. And 
when this was done, he stole to the bedside of 

his slumbering child, not to awaken her, for his 
moments were counted, but to look fondly and 
silently upon her cherub face before he left her, 
and to impress again and again upon the obse- 
quious nurse the necessity of constant vigilance 
and tenderness. à 
This was seareely accomplished, when bis 
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travelling chaise was announced, and five minutes 
afterwards the portmanteau and carpet-bags 
were packed away, master and man were seated 
ın the vehicle, und it drove off in the direction 
of Westrum at the best speed of four swift horses. 





CHAPTER LV. 


By a singular coineidence Sybil and Gertrude 
quitted London on the same day. The one to 
immolate upon the altar of vanity all her digs 
nity as a wife, and all her purity as a woman, 
and the other, to seek in the bosom of an at- 
tached family the reward of her past trials. 
The one impoverished by her own follies, and 
burthened with the ruin of her husband who 
had confided in her; the other, rich in hope, 
and about to secure the happiness and prosperity 
of all whonı she best loved. 

We eannot follow Svbil and her sedueer on 
their journey. In so far as they are eoneerned 
our task is ended. Viee ever writes its own 
history in blood and tears; no honest pen can 
fitly chronicle a eareer of error and of sin. Angels 
bow their radiant heads as the dark shadows 
pass, and they bow thei in silenee. 

Gertrude left London as she had entered it, 
pure, humble-minded, and gentle. Not even 
the officious congratulations of her legal adviser, 
nor the anxious courtesies of her late uncle’s 
partner, had sufficed to impress her with a eon- 
viction of her inereased self-importance. She 
only felt that she could now repay in some te- 
gree the disinterested affeetion of Ernest, and 
the friendship of his family. Her spirit was 
still saddened by the remembrance of the squalid 
death-bed beside whieh she had stood so lately, 
and she almost felt as though it were a sin to 
exult in the possession of wealth whieh had! 
been purchased by such privations. Yet still| 
she smiled as she remembered that she had left 
one happy heart behind her, and that the hum- 
ble Mrs. Sharp, made rich beyond her hopes by, 
the possession of the scanty stoek of furniture | 
at Walworth, and permission to follow her in a| 
few months, in order to be established under} 
her roof for life, had blessed her as they parted, | 
aud that the meek old man who now sat beside 
her in the ehaise, proudly attired in a new suit: 
of glossy black, was rescued from a drudgery 
unsuited to his years bya slight alteration in 
her uncle’s will, which had exchanged the be-| 
quest to an income of the same amount. 

How cheaply had she thus purchased two grate- 
ful hearts, and how the eonsciousness that she; 
had done so, lightened the tedium of the way, 
and beguiled her of the memories which still 
east a cloud over her young brow, and how her; 
pulses bounded as the woods, and streams, and: 
meadows of Bletchley came in sight; the village | 
street, the dingy cottage, and finally the rigid | 
figure of her aunt! 

Miss Werrington looked doubly erect and 
doubly stern, as she saw her nicee not only | 
alight from an expensive travelling cony yane 
but even introduce benenth her roof, and with- 
out her permission, a person to whom she was 
a stranger, but an hour had searcely elapsed ere, 





‘only one more question; has it never oceurred 
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Gertrude was forgiven; thanks to the eager 
zeal of the honest elerk, who, well versed in the 
jealous captiousness of poverty, at ouce and 
effectually proceeded to exorcise the threatening 
spirit. 

A messenger was despatehed to the Manor- 
house to announce the return of Gertrude, and 
ere long, Ernest Armstrong bounded into the 
house, Welcomes and reproaches were poured 
forth volubly from his lips. Gertrude had no 
right to saerifice herself the to selfish caprices 
of a stranger. Í 

“My dear mother’s only brother!” urged the 
gentle girl. 

“And still a stranger,” persisted the young 
man as he sat beside her, clasping her hand, and 
looking anxiously into her face; “And have you 
reflected on all the results of your ill-advised 
journey ?—Upon your pallid cheeks, which we 
had tanght to bloom again at Bletchley ?—Had 
we not, Miss Warrington ?—Upon a responsi 
bility to which you were unequal, and a fatigue, 
against which you had not physieal strength to 
contend? You smile! Well, then, I will ask 
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to you that the same quixotic delicacy of feel- 
ing which took you, like a lady-errant, to London 
in search of extraordinary adventures, and 
which may perhaps prompt you to delay a 
marriage already definitely fixed at some six 
weeks hence, may at least weary out my for 
bearance ?” i 

The happy girl shook her head defyingly. 

“ Do not be too confidentin your own strength, 
Gertrude,” said Ernest impatiently; “Syden 
ham vows that Mary shall keep her word, and I 
vow a 

Gertrude playfully laid her hand upon his lips. 

“ And the villa?” she asked. 

The young man looked up anxiously and im 
quiringly. 

“You know, Mr. Armstrong, that you have 
promised me that villa behind the hill, with its 
pretty shrubberies, and fish-ponds, and baleo- 
nies, and aviary, and flower-gardens, I have 
set my heart upon beeoming its mistress. Are 
you prepared to gratify me ¢” 

The orphan quailed for an instant as she saw 
the light fade from the face of her lover, and the 
smile die away upon his face. Could it be that, 
even for one brief moment, he had mistaken 
her? But no; Ernest rallied ere the sound of 
her voice had well ceased, and raising her hand 
to his lips, he said sadly, but firmly,— 

“Alas, my sweet Gertrude, that dream at 
least cannot be realised! 1 have failed in my 
efforts to seeure personal independence—miser 
ably failed, and you must even be content to 
aecept the home which my futher offers to us 
under his own roof Will you not do this, 
deurest 2” : 

Gertrude was, even amid her gentleness, still 
woman enough to exult in her power, and while 
she returned the fond pressure of his fingers, she 
whispered softly,— 

‘No, ] must have the villa. It will require— 
will it not ?—at least six months to effvet all the 
alterntions which you proposed. When these 
are completed, and not before, I will, on my 
side, fulfil my promise.” 














arted to his feet, but she held him back. 
“Listen to me, 


kon all! 
of him who has enabled me to give myself to 
vou without a blush at my own penury ? I 
iwe played with your feelings. and I am self- 
vondenmed ; pardon me, therefore, and grant 
my last request : 
after I will have no will but yours! ” 

The tale was soon told, and even the lover 
was convinced, although he still murmured. 
tzertrude was restored to him, and, although in 
the first joy of meeting he was comparatively 
iasensible to the fact that she had returned home | 


to eonvinee him of the effect which such a eir- 
enmstance must naturally produee upon his 
family. The flushed cheek of Miss Warrington, 
fis proud eye of Mr. Jackson, and the meek 
affection of the or phan, which almost seemed to 
(ask forgiveness for a pros perity that rendered 
“her his ‘equal in the eyes of the world, all tended 
ito awaken him to a perfeet consciousness of the 
great and unexpected ehange which had taken 
pl: ice in her fortunes, and yet it was with a 
mingled feeling that he murmured, as he released 
Ler hand, — 

S Gertrude, I rejoice for you—for myselfi—for 
ali '—and still, IT would ask you never to forget 
that I loved you before this strange event had 
come to pass. 

“When I forget it, may I forget myself,” 

murmured the orphan, overawed by his emotion. 

“bat why should you look so coldly, Ernest ? 
Is this gold to bring distrnst between us?” 

Who cannot guess the answer? And who 
requires to be told that the villa was ready long 
ere the six months of mourning had expired 
Was Gertrude happy? Yes; she had with her 
all the elements of happiness! [ler empire 
Was honie—her throne the heart of her husband 
—her ambition a career of virtue, purity and 
affection. She was no heroine, ronninee- 
readers understand the term, but a gracious and 
graceful woman, strong tn trial, gentle in pros- 
perity, and firm'in right. And yet she had one 
more pang to suffer, the last, but the keenest. 

It was a fortnight after her return to Bieteh- 
ley, and it came to her, as sorrow often comes, 
posh the most ecommon-place medinm—the 
pest. When she rose in the morning. she found 
g letter which Hannah had laid upon her dress- 
ing-table. The handwriting had been long un- 
seen, but never forgotten. 

Thus ran the letter :— 

“ Gertrnde,—I used to shun, but I now wel- 
come the idea that you onee loved me. I dare 
not disbelieve the hope. lf it were indeed « 
fact, lain saved; if it were only a fietion, aes 
1 implore you, for the sake of one as pure, as 
lovely, and us loving as yourself, to remember 
that. we were bound together in early years by 
| the ties both cf ~elatiouship and affectiou. I 
| have rz r'git +9 appeal to you, nor do I arro- 
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at the experse of uuother. 
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’ she said with a pale eheek, Gertrude, loved us both. 
nd a trembling voiee, “listen to me, and for- |sake. 
rive me !—I have returned to yon rich—fabu-/eomprehend all the meaning which Ly be eon- 
ously rich—this gentleman—my aunt—will tell ‘densed into that solitary word ?—Alone, in the 
Do I not owe respec t to the memory stately saloon of one of the stateliest: mansions 


defer our marriage, and Vere: 


we ealthy heiress, an instant’s refteetion sutliced 


{ am conscious, tool 


tya 


With a gasp of agony, Ernest Armstrong |miscrably conscious of all my weakness, all my 


inconsistency. But my mother—my mother— 
Listen to me, for her 


Jam sitting here alone—alone! Do you 


of London. My ehild is above stairs. I dare 
not trust my self at this moment to see her near 
me. | have just returned from Westrum; froni 
the vault of my family, where J stood, as an 
empty niche reeeived the body of—yes, Ger- 
trude, of the mother of my wife, which £ had 
bid them place beside my ewn Caan would you 
know where that wife was, at he very moment 
when I was thns engaged? 1 will tell you. In 
the arms of a paramour; a pretended cousin ; 
of a perfidious friend, of a fiend, whose name 
will hang like a curse upon my lips in my 
death-agony. Go, sleep amid your riehes , will 
you say to me, proud in your virtuous pove erty. 
You do not nae Sybil. She has ruined her 
ehild. For mysclf I care not. What have Ito 
regret? Yet ‘Eva is young, too young to have 
been contaminated hy bad e3 xample, ov humbled 
by compassion. Ah, Gertrude I cannot tell 
you what she is] Her glorious beauty may 
perch: ince be the rolean of her mother’s, but 
her clinging love, her gentle nature, her endear- 
ing sweetnc ss—these are all your own, Will you 
reject her? England is no longer a home for 
me, The prine iples which I biped from my 
mother’s lips, il as I have employed them, forbid 
self- destrnetion, and I will live on a3 some ex- 
piation for four years of weakness and of folly. 
But I cannot endure shame, The first finger 
which was pointed against me would sear into 
my spirit hke a brand, and therefore, from 
henceforth, so lo: ngas | may he condena to 
drag on an existence which has beeome weary 
and loathsome to me, I shall remain an exile. 
Yes, Gertrude, an exile from all that I have 
lov ed: my country, my home, and, above all, 
my child: my hlessed child! But let me T 
Weary you. l have looked my partial ruin 
steadily in the face, and I have ascertained that 
it may be repaired by time. Eva is yet an in- 
fant, and thus I have ventured to retain n sufti- 
cient income to secure me against want, which 
will be remitted to me by a confidential friend, 
who will know, and will faithfully preserve the 
secret of all my movements, When these re- 
mittances cease to be claimed, 1 shall be at 
pence, and, meanwhile, Eva’s prosperity will be 
a Conde this isa last appeal. Re- 
eelve it as a request from the grave. I shall 
remain in England until I ascertain that my 
child is happy under your protection—happy in 
your love—safe in your example. 1 advance no 
claim upon your pity, your charity, your for- 
bearance. Again Í say that 1 dure not. Yet 
u still 1 hope— 
“Frepentc Mortimer.” 
* * * w » 
* * * * * 
*“ Who was the beautiful woman with whan 
you were conversing just now?” asked Lord 
Francis Lorimer of his friend Greville, between 


I wil} s95 aven seck to justify myself ‘the pauses of a quadrille. 


“ Beautiful !” echoed Greville with enthu- 
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sinsm. “She is an angel! 


timer, whose wife cloped with Trevor about 


twenty years ago, when we were somewhat | 


You remember Mor- 
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“By Jove! she treads like an empress,” ex. 
elaimed his listener. 
“And feels like a woman,” retorted Lord 


younger than we are to-night, and were dancers Francis; “E know bunt one wife or mother in the 


instend of lookers-on. 
man was her daughter—a mere infant in the 
nursery—nnd see her now! One of the most 
lovely and estimable women in England. How 
proud is of her. By the bye, that was a 
glorions speech he made in the House last 





night! Ies a rising man, depend upon it! 
There's good stuff for a minister there, And 
such a wife!” . 


Well, that radiant wo-' kingdom whom I value more than herself, and 


»” 


that is 

““Mrs, Armstrong,” said Greville with an ani- 
mated smile! ‘ And glnd am [to find that even 
amid your admiration for younger and brighter 
beauty, you ean still do her justice. Ind I 
fifty sons, | would strive to marry them all to 
the daughters of Mrs. Armstrong.” 





SHE END 
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CHAPTER I. ly have been defaced ; while a fair stream, which 

soon swelled almost to a river, flowing through 

“Should I another love, then must I have land that richly repaid the tiller’s toil, seemed to 
Another heart, for this is fall uf her, defy alike distribution or disfigurement. All 
And evermore thall be; here she is drawn around was beauty and fertility, proving that if 


Allength, and whole——" ‘ $ 
a? the world-denying monk knew how to select his 


residence so as best to draw tribute from wood, 
SEABROOKE Priory, the principal theater of! earth, and water, he looked at scenery with the 
our tale, had, as the name indicates, originally eye of the painter, and otten with the tecling of a 
formed part of an extensive property belonging poet. 
to the Romish Church. In the reign of Henry The Priory, though still so called, was no more 
the Eighth it was cut, and carved, and distributed | the Priory of past generations than if it had ac- 
as best suited the views of that libel on kings; | tually been razed to its foundations and rebuilt 
and while its hundreds of acres were shared | —for, except the foundations, few traces of its 
among those who best abetted him in his tyrannic | original arrangement were left—passages along 
sway, the Priory itself, and the rich lands in its,| which many a holy man had glided with thoughts 
immediate vicinity, were bestowed on the especial fixed on sacred subjects, had since resounded with 
favorite of the day, or rather hour. caprice being | the warlike treadot him whose trade was slaugh- 
as much the characteristic of this monstrous blot | ter, and whose thoughts were of decds of violence 
on history’s page as cruelty. and blood—the spot where the simple cells had 
Through the hands of various masters did this | stood, whose walls had echoed many a sigh of re- 
fair specimen of ni:ure and art successively pass | gret, many a groan of remorse, many an agoniz 
—now belonging to a Papist, when matins and | ing cry for pardon, when the overburdened spirit 
vespers rang out, and other ceremonies of popery | must speak or die; adorned now with the rude 
'_prevailed—now owning the rule of » *~otestant | luxury of more modern times, received its recling 
courtier, till the civil wars threw al! :xto confu- occupant through the various stages of débauch- 
sion, and the stern, uncompromising Independent, | ery, from tipsy excitement to the most degraded 
| denouncing aÙ who differed in opinion from him, | state of drunken insensibility, and resounded 
as tares fit only for the burning, seized upon Sca- with ribald jests or fierce imprecations. The yery 
brooke as one of the strongholds of the scarlet | gardens, with their fragrance and loveliness, were 
abomination, or the scarcely less hateful pre- | less fragrant, less lovely, when thronged with the 
latic schism, and confiscated it to the uses of the , fallen angels who were occasionally invited to the 
state. Priory revels, tor * the trail of the serpent was 
Afterward came the Restoration ; when, sadly | over them all.” 


Hymews Triumph. 








| shorn of its fields and pastures, its sweep of rising | Thus it had gone on ve a downward tendency, 


ground to the east, and its river to the west, it; when, much to the astonishment of his compeers 
fell into the hands of a parasite of that court, | of the Stock Exchange, Mr. Ashley became the 
whose profligacy and infamy were the disgrace of | purchaser; nor was this astonishment lessened 
the nation which permitted them. Again and | when they found that he not only intendel to 
again, and each time more speedily, did it change | keep his bargain, but to lay out a considerable 
owners, and at every change, like the bottle con- | sum of money on its improvement, This was car- 
taining the imp, fetch less; till, when the South- | ried on with a good sense, which showed that he 
Sea Bubble was nearly at its height. one who had | had well understood his wishes, and calculated 
speculated fortunately, was equally fortunate in| his means. Gradually, by advaniageous sales or 


_ realizing before the explosion occurred, and thrice | exchanges of out-lyiug patches, anl equally ad- 


fortunate in escaping the disgorging process, which | vantagcous purchases of alienated land near the 
fell with ruinous effect on so many, purchased all | center of the property, he possesseil, in the course 
that remained of the Seabrooke estate for a sum | of a quarter of a century, one of the most com- 
which furnished its late possessor with funds for| pact as well as beautiful estates in England. 
discharging a so-called debt of honor. Thrifty but not penurious, never generous but 

« Cabin’d, cribb'd, confind,? as were the| always just, for years and years afier his death, 
limits of this once almost regal property, so em- | he was cited as the greatest bencfastor the Priory 
inently beautiful was the situation, that had it| had ever called master; and this title was in- 
been coaverted into some huge and tall chimneyed | herited by both son and grandson, who carried 
factory town, its natural attractions could scarce- | on his plans without attempting to extend them. 


The building itself was completed by his grand- 
son, and had received but trifling alterations since 
his time, when decending still through the 
Ashleys, a race whose enterprise and love of ac- 
cumulation seem to have ended with the origional 
purchaser, the Priory, with its valuable tene- 
ments, hereditaments, etc., etc., became the prop- 
erty of Horace Ashley, the very last male heir of 
a tamily which had lately boasted of six sons. 
‘the father of Horace, a younger son, fell in bat- 
tle, leaving a widow, and their only child. She 
was of noble birth, but poor, and on the death of 
her husband gratefully accepted the offer of a rel- 
ative, that at his expense Horace should be educat- 
ed for his father’s profession; but death after 
death among the Ashleys, at length left this boy 
the possessor of a property which, at his birth, had 
seemed as far removed from him as a kinglom. 

After completing his education, no longer as a 
soldier, but as a wealthy landed proprietor, he set 
off, as was the fashion, on his travels; and in 
France was introduced to the family of Lord 


Westrough, to whose daughter, Lady Frances, a | 


beautiful girl, he became passionately attached. 
Horace, from early delicacy of health, had been 


much with his loving and true-hearted mother— | 


to him she was a type of womanly virtues and 


excellences—a model of all that was lovely and | 


good; and the virtues he had ever found in her 
were, by a poetic and chivalrous temperament, 
believed to exist equally in the lovely Frances. 

H:s proposals were received with scarcely con- 
cealed delight by the noble but needy parents; 
and by the lady herself with, at least, no opposi- 
tion. He returned to England the happy lover, 
and was making extensive an‘ costly preparations 
for the reception of the fair fiancée, when he 
received the dreadful intelligence that she had 
privately married the handsome but profligate 
Captain Templeton. 

Horace never recovered from this shock to his 
best and tenderest feelings; but too benevolent to 
visit on his fellows generally the treachery of one, 
he became neither a misanthrope nor a recluse; 
if love had been rudely crushed in his heart, 
other feclings still beat warmly and kindly to 
those around him—if one had been false, he had 
troops of frien.ls true and constant—and though 
sad himself, he had the blessed privilege of bring- 
ing joy to others. Ah! why had not this noble 
nature been early taught, that where respect is 


lost, love should not be allowed to linger; a lesson | 


which is still unknown to some of the best and 
gentlest, who have mistaken the glitter of tinsel 
for the luster of pure metal. 

Doubly endeared by this trial to his mother, 
who songht with all the ingenuity of real affection 
to miugate the effects of this bitter disappoint- 
ment, he resided heneeforth with her, chiefly at 
the Priory; and when, at an advanced age, she 
died, he spent the remainder of his days in carry- 
ing out their joint schemes for improving and 
bencfiting all around him. At length his own 
career of unobtrusive goodness ended, and great 
was the curiosity to know to whom the large and 
proluctive property at Seabrooke would descend. 

lt then appeared that he had never forgotten 
her, through whose heartless conduct lis whole 
life had been clouded. Captain Templeton had 
died about eight years after his marriage, leaving 
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a son and daughter, with their mother, entirely 
dependent on relatives. 
management, had been received by her great-aunt 
and resided with her in Scotland; but as Lady 
Anne's income was small, poor Laura might easily 
have learned how hard it is to eat the bread of 
another, had not a kind friend, whose incognito it 
was easy to guess, from time to time forwarded 
sums of money for her especial benefit. 

Lionel lived with his mother and an unmarried 
uncle, and was destined for his father’s profession ; 
the silly mother’s predilection for a scarlet coat 
and gold epaulettes not having been cured by her 
dearly-bought experience, that they may cover a 
heart quite poor in all noble sentiments and up- 
right principles. Petted and spoiled when a child, 
insolence and selfishness marked his boyhood, nor 
was there any one circumstance in which he wag 
placed that tended to root out, or even weaken, 
these hateful qualities; for though often obliged 
to conceal.them, and to seem humble, because he 
did not dare to be overbearing; or to affect cour- 
tesy when he longed to insult, because self-interest 
counseled restraint—these fostered vices of his 
‘character broke out with double violence when 
they could do so with impunity. 

At the death of his uncle, which happened when 
he was about six-and-twenty, he and his lady 
mother found themselves almost destitute. Mis 
uncle’s income died with him, but the little he 
had saved purchased a trifling annuity for Lady 
t? Frances; while other relatives, having been alien- 
aled or estranged by the exclusive appropriatioa 
| of their deccived kinsman and his means, studi- 
| ously kept aloof. 

Nothing so mean as selfish pride. Lady Frances, 
quite unconscious that the heart she had wounded 
could still smart at her touch; quite thoughtless 
or regardless that in referring to past times, and 
| in pleading the cause of her son, the man, child- 
| less and solitary, would feel doubly desolate ; she 

skillfully alluded to some service he had recently 
rendered government, and entreated his aid to 
procure for Lionel some subordinate appointment 
| then vacant. 
| The reply was distant, cold, almost haughty. 
In serving government, Mr. Ashley claimed neither 
| reward nor recompense ; but understanding that 
Mr. Lionel Templeton had been educated for the 
army, he placed at his command a commission in 
a regiment leaving for active service in the Penin- 
sula, and had the honor to remain her Ladyship’s 
obedient servant. 

Brief was her remark—‘‘ Unless he had alto- 
gether refused, he could not have done less nor 
worse.” She knew not that this formal, business- 
like letter had cost the writer many hours of, 
sharp anguish. ‘*H[eis a regular old bore,” was 
the grateful criticism of the son; and he also lit- 
tle knew that this very commission had been 
procured with difficulty and great cost, at a period 
when men were eager to distinguish themselves on 
the battle-ficld, for the express purpose of remov- 
ing him from the pernicious influence of his weak 
mother, and by placing him among men of honor, 
and the stern realities of an active and responsible 
duty, to afford him a chance of becoming wiser 
and better. 

Though taking but little part in the busy hum 
of men, Iforace Ashley was not entirely ignorant 
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ady Frances ; for though all he learned proved 
x to be utterly destitute of any quality ate 
ns respect or esteem, by him she was remem- | 
sred as the beautiful girl, who had realized his | 
sions of the fair spirit that was to minister to 
m through life. Iler folly, with regard to her 
n, he greatly deplored, and wheu applied to on 
s behalf, responded to the appeal, as we have 
en, with the kindest intentions, and in the most 
fectual manner. 

At first, Lionel vapored and gasconaded about | 
‘fusing the commission ; he upbraided his mother | 
r having subjected him to this impertinent med- 
ling, and insinuated that Mr. Ashley had taken 
lis opportunity of showing her how a beggar 
1ould be answered, though at the time she pro- 
ased making the application, he, with the hope 
-obtaining something more agreable to his notions 
? ease and enjoyment, had warmly seconded the | 
fort. With the next post, however, a change | 
me over him; it brought a convincing argument, | 
ithe form of a bill for one thousand pounds, to 
rocure the outfit and pay necessary expenses ; 
re donor, as it appeared, not anticipating a refu- 
èl of his offer. Lionel then took another tone; 
isolence was exchanged for meanness, bravado 
yr fawning, ungrateful sneers for expressions of 
Amost servile obligation. 

Happily for his comfortable estimate of himself 
d his importance, this new-born abasement did 
ot survive the touch of the money ; this singular 
umility vanished at the sight of the commission, 
nd his letter of thanks was manly and gentle- 
1anly—accompanied by one from his mother, an 
d mixture of platonism and sentimentality, in | 
rhich she talked a good deal of namby-pamby | 
bout former friendship and days long past, and 
dnted that Lionel was most anxious to express 
is thanks in person, to one who had been so kind 
» friend; but as no notice was taken of this sug- 
estion, it is presuryxl no answering anxiety was 
llt to see him ; and so he went with his regiment 

o win battles and gather laurels; to try tor 
iame and fame on those fields wkere liberty and 
üfe are both so often lost. 
| Lionel was not deficient in either ambition or 
tourage ; and though the discipline to whieh he 
vag subjected was galling to his pride and opposed 
o his habits of self-indulgence, he had sense 
»mough to know that during the stirring times of 
var, he who aspires to high rank as an officer 
nust prove his claim to promotion by being a good 
soldier ; and promotion did follow his endeavors, 
‘or his name was honorably mentioned in the 
seneral’s dispatches, and friends in England sud- 
lenly recovering their memory, began to call on 
ind congratulate Lady Frances ; when an engage- 
ment took place in which his regiment suitered 
severely, and he, as it was supposed, fell mortally 
ounded—supposed only—tor his body was not 
foun, while a soldier who fought near him, but 
who escaped, deelared he saw him fall—struck 
from his horse by a violent blow on the head. 
These dreadful tidings and the harassing sus- 
pense were fatal to his mother; and when, more 
than a year afterward, he appeared, great was 
the astonishment at his escape; greater still at 
his silence. It was quite true that he had heen 
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a fractured arm. 
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‘what passed in the modern Babylon, and lis- | violently struck on his head, and he supposed. 
ned with a painful interest to the proceedings of while in a state of insenstbility, he must have 


been ridden over, as when consciousness returned 
he suffered acutely from various contusions and 
He ascribed his eseape en- 
tirely to the intervention of a priest, whose 
religious duty led him into the ranks of friend 
or toe toe help and console—by him he was taken 
to his convent, and there nursed till perfeerly 
recovered—but he always seemed careful to 
avoid entering into any particulars connected 
with his long absence, and was equally uncom- 
municitive regarding the reasons tor his strange 
silence. 

To his wealthy friend he wrote announcing his 
return, and again received substantial proofs of 
his favor and generosity ; and the gay and hand- 
some Lionel, now Colonel Templeton, became the 
hero of various fashionable coteries, while the 


fair, the young, and the wealthy made him the 


hero of their romance. 
Among those who combined all three of these 
gifts was the Honorable Ellinor Grantham, to 


| whom Lionel contrived to make himself so agree- 


able that she consented to give him herself, and, 
what he by no means uncervalued, all her rich 
belongings also. Ellinor’s brother, Lord Gran- 
tham, who was not the least in love with the all- 
conquering Colonel, reminded her that Lionel, 
betore he left England, had established for him- 
self a character which was composed of several 
unattractive, not to say ugly, features—that it 
was hinted he was dissipated, whispered that he 
gambled, and openly asserted that he was selfish 
and false. But Ellinor did not believe either the 
hint, the whisper, or the assertion; and they 
were married, her remantic confidence leading 
her to place the whole of her large fortune at 
his disposal. 

A few months after their marriage they went 
abroad, and traveled about from one place to 
another, during which time two girls were born, 
with whom Colonel Templeton and his wife sud- 
denly returned to Eugland, summoned by the 
death of Mr. Ashley—-who, to the breathless 
astonishment of almost every one, had left the 
whole of his beautiful estate, Seabrooke Priory, 
to Colonel Templeton, in trust for his son; five 
thousand pounds to the Honorable Mrs. Temple- 
ton for her especial and independent use—ten 
thousand to Laura Templeton, and legacies of 
greater or less amount to his particular friend, 
the Rev. Charles Vernon, and his family, who 
also held in trust a handsome sum for charities. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Twas no fantastic object, but a truth— 
Thou domb magician, that without a charm 
Dist make my entrance easy, t0 possess 
What wise men wish and tor tor.” 
The City Madam, 


By some it is thought that adversity is the trne 
touch-stone of character ; some, on the contrary, 
maintain that prosperity is more trying; but the 
truth seems to be, that each only develops those 
qualities which, but for its aid, would have re- 


6 


mained dormant or unobtrusive. 


wheel which adversity has driven deep into the 


tnire, and, having extricated it, will help or teach | him of Lady Frances and her children, thoug! 
another to do the same, is very likely to bear; neither he nor his nephew Charles thought j 
prosperity with equanimity, and a generous, needful to enter intu the details of that chit-cha 


sympathy for those less fortunate; while another, 
who has shrunk from exertion when most necded, 
and submitted to a paralyzing dependence, or 
degrading pauperis, would be very likely, were 
wealth to become his, to overvalue it us a miser, 
or squander it as a selfish spendthrift 

«Do you know any thing of Colonel Temple- 
ton?” inquired Mrs Vernon of her husband, as 
they took their hitherto privileged walk in the 
beautiful gronnds more immediately near the 
Priory, a tew days before his arrival. 

‘Not much,’ was the cautions and rather 
equivocal reply, even to his beloved wife—for had 
he finished the sentence, it would have been 
thus, “to his advantage.” 

“He has been living chiefly abroad. since his 
marriage, has he not? I wonder whether he re- 
sembles Mrs. Sinclair? if so, he must be very 
handsome!” 

«He is said to be a very handsome and fas- 
cinating man,” said Mr. Vernon; “ but owing to 
their early separation I should expect but little 
similarity in character between brother‘and sis- 
ter, whatever there may be in looks, This oppor- 
tune legacy will, I hope, relieve the Sinclairs 
from their dependence on Sir Alan, and, by 
reconciling him to the maich, induce him to ex- 
ert his influence in a more fatherly way than in 
trying to banish them to the fever-giving const 
of Africa.” 

“« But I thought he gave his consent to the 
marriage,” observed Mrs. Vernon. 

‘So he did—but he then believed Miss Tem- 
pleton was heiress to something better than Lady 
Anne Ferguson's old chairs and tables—even 
now, | believe, he resents what he considers a 
trick much more than the loss of fortune.” 

The speakers were the rector of Seabrooke and 
his wife, whose characters may be briefly ex- 
pressed in the wish, that all in situations of sim- 
ilar responsibility possessed similar excellence. 
ile was an intelligent und benevolent looking 
mun of about thirty-five; she, a gentle reflec- 
tion, a few years younger. Mr. Vernon was the 
nephew of the late Mr. Ashley's dear friend and 
traveling companion—the only one, except his 
revered inother, who knew all the particulars of 
hig disappointment and its trying effects—and 
after her death the only one with whom he could 
ever revert tu the past. When the event which 
doomed him to solitude had calmed down from 
the sharp agony which wrung alike mind and 
body, into the patient endurance, if not quiet 
resignation, which time proluces, Mr. Ashley 
turned to take a survey of what, amid this great 
wreck, hnd been left—and he found his mother 
and his friend—tlese le at first believed to be 
all—but gradually mother ant friend convinced 
him that there were still noble and inexhansiible 
resources, from which much happiness—yes. hap- 
piness, so they said—imight be derived. He was 
at first skeptical, but he tried them—tried them 


well—and they were not found wanting; and 


hence the large, but judicious, expenditure of his i he was meditating an appeal to the huards of his 
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The man who handsome income in plans which slowly, 
with cheerful resolution sets his shoulder to the | surely, did lasting and extensive good. 

























Mr. Vernon it was who gained information fo 


which dubbed her ladyship a fool und her sor 
a vaurien. But when Mr. Ashley, pleased with 
what was publicly told of Lionel. and especially 
with his marriage into a family so much respect- 


ed as that of the Granthams, talked of makin " 
him his heir, then Mr. Vernon suggested that the f- 
property should be entailed on a son, arguing ~ 


that the income arising from it was so ample as 
to admit of a style of living not only generous 
but lavish ; and, in short, that, under any cir- 
cumstances, it was always betier to restrain 
those who had been educated in such thoughtless 
indulgence, ag it was notorious Colonel Temple- 
ton had been. Thus then it was settled, and lit- 
tle did the Colonel know to whom he was indebted 
tur the clog to this magnificent bequest, which he 
so often found irritating and galling. 

On Mr. Vernou’s death, which occurred shortly 
before the death of his friend. the living was 
given to Charles Vernon, who, with his wite and 
family, tuok possession of the rectory, and ene 
tered zealously on the performance of his import- 
ant duties. 

Both church and rectory had been repaired b 
the fiist Mrs. Ashley, who was grieved to think 
how long the work of ruin musc have been al- 
lowed to go on unchecked. She fuund both in @ 
state of decay and neglect, only too sadly typical 
of the minds and morals of the people generally. 
But now tew things could offer a more striking 
contrast between the past and the-present. The 
church, one of those rare specimens of Gothic 
architecture occasionally found in England, had 
been restored, nut desiroyed; while the reotory, 
built to harmonize with it as much as due regard 
to internal comfort would permit, was a model of 
taste and beauty—it was within un easy walk of 
the church, and nearly two miles trum the Priory, 
of which there was a lovely view from the study 
windows; from the drawing-room, over the gen- 
tly-sloping lawn, the sea was visible; .oward the 
north ıt was sheltered by the eminence on which 
stood the church, and by a well-contrived plan- 
tation cf hardy trees. But oh! the rectory gar- 
den—let us peep at it over its shining laurel 
hedge, though i¢ may be very early spnng—for 
it is always pretty from the suggestions ot taste ` 
which the mere arrangement called up. Look at 
those well-contrasted evergreens, keeping wateh 
over the hidden treasures, till suns and genial 
weather shall disclose them—sce thuse beds of 
varied and fantastic shape, and imagine what 
they are when the inhabitants come forth in all 
the glory of their gay attire—hundreds of roses | 
ot various hue and form, when summer comes, 
will fill the air with their clear, delicious perfume | 
—antd then Mat formal picce of urabesque, how * 
dazzling must be the effect when the artistic con- 
trasts of color shall burst upon the delighted eye, 

But all this time the Colonel is waiting, and 
not very pabently either, for itmay be whispered 
as a secret, nut to be elsewhere divulged, that at 
the very time this rich inheritance eame to him, 


nseen benefactor; sickness, increased family, 
nforeseen expenses, or any other fabulous plea 
we might have invented, would have been used— 
ad he done so, certain peccadilloes, which seemed 
lways to dog his steps, might have become 
.nown, which would havestood between him and 





t up in the world, and once more going to start 


€ hijr. 
Í « I think I must quarter you and the children 
l pn your brother, while I run down and see what 
a place is like,” said the Colonel, the day after 
7 suggested 


heir arrival at Dover. 
“Could we not accompany you?’ 
nis wife; “Cecil's house is not over-large, and I 
© ar we may incommode them”—for she remem- 
pered that a correspondence had passed between 
ner husband and brother, which had not been of 
ihe most oily character; and that when the last 
bousand pounds of her fortune had been de- 
al manded, her brother, roused from his usual in- 
1 jlolence, had warmly and sharply remonstrated. 
i But it suited Colonel Templeton to forget this— 
m |n short, he never remembered any thing that 
» juterfered with his arrangements; besides, it 
» also suited him to be friendly with his wife’s 
4 prother, whose station and character reflected 
ı predit which wealth alone could not; and he ra- 
ther piqued himself on thus maneuvering to 
` pend Ellinor with one olive branch in her hand, 
' And the other in the nurse’s arms, to Lord Gran- 
tham, who would, he hoped, receive them as 
_ pledges that the deluge was over, and that sun- 
_ shine might be looked for. 
Lord Grantham was a good-tempered, easily - 
- managed, indolent man; who, happily for him- 
_ self and his children, had married an amiable, 
_ cheerful wife, possessed in abundance of the en- 
ergy and activity he wanted. Not easily repulsed 
J jor abashed, it was through her reiterated solicit- 
lations that one of her relations, who was in office, 
‘bestowed a snug little post on her husband, the 
_jlate lord having sadly encumbered the family 
jestate ; it was through her laughing but perse- 
‚vering entreaties that the godfather of her eldest 
|son gave him a cadetship; and she was so deter- 
jmined on it, that an Indian director, whom she 
besieged, capitulated, and promised to give the 
‘second boy an appointment in the East; while 
‘she never scrupled smilingly to avow, that she 
kept her hands ready to catch any windfall that 
might suit the youngest, a mere babe; and all 
this was done so heartily, so fearlessly, so frank- 
ly, with so complete an unconsciousness of de- 
parting in the least from the strictest propriety, 
that those who looked on became unconscious 
also; perhaps the more readily and easily, be- 
;cause she was always so ready to help others— 
when she had helped herself—that it was impos- 
| sible for friends to censure very severely that by 
Which they occasionaliy profited. Then, she was 
_8@ true and honest in all she did; so courageous 
in suiting her expenses to her husband’s income; 
80 judicious in training her boys, by early self- 
denial, bravely to meet the privations they must 
encounter in muking their way through the 
World; that every one, especially men ot sense 
or experience, felt a pleasure in forwarding her 
views and lessening her cares. 
In person she was exactly the woman we should 
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ki bequest; but all was safe—here he was, again |. 
e 
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'expeet to see—eminently ‘‘/a femme de la situ- 
ation.” Tall, well-formed, promising to be what 
is politely called a fine woman—.4n glice, stout— 
her clear complexion, bright, well-opened blue 
eye, and mouth of unrivaled beauty, all gave 
tokens of a genial, happy temperament. 

‘How I ever was induced to marry that daw- 
dle Cecil, I can not imagine,” she remarked one 
day to old Admiral Western, who had been laugh- 
ing nt her naval speculations for the third boy, 
and had pronounced her the head of the family. 

“ I suppo: e, my love,” replied Lord Granthnm, 
| quietly looking over his newspaper, “it was be- 

cause you did not know what to do with your 
superabundant energy, and so, in pity to your 
overloaded self, bestowed it on one who so great- 
ly needed it.” 

‘** Most likely some such charitable motive in- 
fluenced me; though, now I come to think of it, 
how he had the courage to ask is still more won- 
derful.” 

‘‘Perhaps it was leap year,” 
the Admiral. i 

“ And you would insinuate that I asked hin,” 
she replied, laughing; ‘“ well, even that is not 
utterly impossible.” 

“Right,” retorted the old sailor ; “ there is no 
harm in asking, you know—eh, Lady Gran- 





slily suggested 


are thinking of that plan I mentioned respecting 
Alfred.” 

“What, Alfred the little, dear Etta?’ asked 
his lordship: “why, the child can not speak 
plainly yet.” 

‘ An excellent reason why his mother should 
speak for him ; and Admiral Western has kindly 
promised to use his influence for him, when he 
needs it.” 

s You take time, indeed, by the forelock; and 
that reminds me, I have ordered the man to 
bring up the pony, which, I think, will match 
the one you have. He should be here by this 
time.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Cecil, I am sorry you have taken this 
trouble, as, with many thanks for your kindness, 
J must beg leave to decline the gift.” 

« But I thought you said you would like a 
pair; and the truth is, I do not like you to drive 
only one.” 

‘* You are quite right as to my liking, but not 
quite wise, dear husband, about your own. 1 
must have a governess shortly for Cecilia; she 
can no longer be left to nurses; und it is clear 
how it will be decided when it is education versus 
two ponies.” 

‘She is a capital wife and mother, too,” said 
the Admiral to himself, as he left the house; 
“and I certainly shall not forget that boy when 
he is old enough to need my aid.” 

“ And now, Cecil, I must talk to you about the 
Templetons ; they will, of course, be coming 
home to take possession of this handsome prop- 
erty, and I hope that any little asperity which 
may have occurred during your correspondence 
with the Colonel, will not, for Ellinor’s sake, lead 
to an estrangement.” 

«If it should suit him to be friendly, it cer- 
tuinly will not,” replied Lord Grantham; who, 
though indolent and apathetic generally, bad a 


tham?” 
“ None that I can find out; but I pereeive you 
| 
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nice and correct appreciation of character, and 
had rightly read that of his handsome brother- 
in-lnw, and being besides a most affectionate 
min. loved his sister tenderly. ‘‘ You know my 
dpinion of Templeton, and that Lalways consider 
it an evil day whieh bound Ellinor’s fate with 
his—her urge fortune is cntirely gone, and had 
it not been ior this uuexpected bequest, ] know 
not What they would have dune. We have noth- 
ing to spare, and there js not another rich nunt 
to enduw my sister again with twenty thousand 
ponnds ” 

«Jr is useless to regret Ellinor’s infatuation in 
refusing to have uny portion settled on herself; 
euch romance. or. as E read it, folly, is wholly in- 
eouprehensibie to me,” srid his wife; ‘ but | un- 
derstunl there is a sinall legacy left under this 
will, entirely at her own disposal: let us hope 
that experience has made her wise, and that she 
will tuke care of this—though, of course, she 
wiil now have some provision made for herself 
and children.” 

* Do nor deceive yourself, Etta; there will be 
uone, unless the will enjoin it; bnt here are the 
letters — Dover post-mark, doubtless from them— 
from Ellinor. Read it, my dear.” 


« Dear Crcin: 

“ We feel so sure of your kind welcome, that I 
purpose Coming in person to receive it ; therefore, 
if ilenrietta can take ns all in, babies and nurse, 
darecily [ receive your answer I shall start for 
town The interval will be very profitably spent 
in recruiting my strength by needful rest, as the 
jetter which summoned us fuund us at Daden- 
Balen, which place we left immediately, and 
traveled without stopping, to cross by the first 
boat. Lionel has just started for Seabrooke, but 
thought the journey too much for me and the 
children, and, relying on your ever-ready hospi- 
tality to receive and shelter us I ouly await your 
reply. This all seems to me a dream, almost too 
delightful to be true, though, to make it com- 
plete, I must find you and your dear ones all 
well. Best love to Henrietta fram your tired and 
sleepy, but affectionate sister, 

“ ELLInuR TEMPLETON.” 


“Can we receive them?” asked Lord Gran- 
tham. turning to his wife with an anxious luuk. 

“tan we: dear Cecil, what a questiou! Ehi- 
nor will take one spare room, the nurse and 
childrun the other; and Watkins must admit 
them during the day to her domains. Shall I 
write or will you?” 

* Oh, you, by all means, and say we long to 
see her.” 


“My pEAR BLLINOR: 

e As nsunl, Cecil makes me amanuensis—I sup- 
pore because he fears he shall not make yon un- 
derstand how rejoiced we shall be to receive you: 
jethaps here l shall also fail, so let it pass till 
our necting tells it for us—a plezsure which we 
ure glai Co.onel Templeton’s thoughttul care so 
early procures us. We both congratulate you 
sincerely on your aceession to the Seabrooke 
property, which we alsu yenture to hope will be 
aenficient inducement to your remaining in En- 
guud. du revorr. 

“ JIENRIETTA GRANTHAM.” 
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“ Thoughtful care!” repeated Mrs. Templetor 
again reading the brief but kind note. “Gretel 
en,” she continued, in German, addressing a 
healthy-looking woman, who was amusing on 
pretty little girl, and singing lullaby to another 
“we shall leave immediately; collect the few 
things we have unpacked—! will dress Miss Hel 
en and take care of the baby.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Si Phomme savoit rougir de soi, quels crimes non seule- 
mnt cachés, mais publics et connus ne s‘épargneroit-il 
pus ?"—La Druyerr. 


On the evening of the same day, once more 
was Mrs. Templeton seated in the very comfort- 
able drawing-room of her brother’s small but 
well-appointed house, hearing of much that had 
oceurred since they had parted, though evidently 
determined that they should hear little from her 
in return. 

“And Cecilia,’ she asked, “where is she? 
Has she kept her promise of being her mother’s 

| image ?” 

“Uh, she is with my sister Lucy, who so sadly 
spoils her that I am going to have her home now 
tur a permanency. | mean to engage a really 
elever governess, if accomplished all the better, 
but not essential, and to resigu Cecilia to her 
guidauce for the next few years; your other 
question is not so soon answered.” 

‘* Merely,” interrupted Lord Grantham, “ be- 
cause every body calls Cecilia a very handsome 
girl, and Ktta is afraid, if she acknowledges the 
likeness, she may be called vain; but her fear 
does not change the fact of resemblance. 

“For shame, Cecil,” she said, justifying his 
compliment by a most becoming blush, and 
smile which displayed the beauty and wealth of 
her mouth; and turning to her sister-in-law, she 
added, ** but I wish your fairies did uot look sa 
delicate.” 

* Helen is by no means really so, nor my little 
Cons:ance cither, but our journey was both hur- 
nied and fitiguing.” 

“Which also inay account for your pale cheeks,” 
said her brother; ** so] vote that you seek a guod 
nights rest, and to-morrow shall bring its full 
shure of news and gossip.” 

“I really shall not decline the prescription ; 
the fact of being once more under this roof insures 
success, and su good-night.”’ 

“Cecil!” said Lady Grantham, fixing her clear 
eyes on her husband, with rather more than their 
usual sparkle in them. 

e I know, my dear Etta, all that your indignant 
looks mean, but it is evident she has taken her 
resolution, and itis not for us to interfere, especi- 
ally unasked.” 

“ Quite my idea,” she replied; “but good 
heavens! what can it all mean? Left with only 
a foreign nurse, with scarcely the luggage of a 
lady’s nurse, and apologizing for a shabby toil- 
ette! Oh, Cecil! Cecil! what does it all mean 7” 

‘‘ Simply this,” he answered quietly, but in @ 
tone of deep fecling ; * Ellinor has made a mis- 






























The following morning Mrs. Templeton and her 
ess looked better, though still both looked worn ; 


pending a short time with her brother and his 
rife. 

“I have a few words of business, which must 
ot be delayed, to say to you and Henrietta,” she 
ather abruptly observed, as they sat at break- 
ast; “are you too busy to grant me an audi- 
nee ?” turning to him. 

*¢ Ellinor, you are satirical,” said Lady Gran- 
ham, “or you are ingenious in imagining impos- 
ibilities. Now, my dear sister, when did you 


married ?” 

** He was very busy when he was trying to se- 
ure you,” replied Elinor. 

« And I am sure I was dreadfully hurried to 
each your mother’s house the day we were mar- 
ied,” he remarked, interrupting her. 

« Oh, because you had forgotten all about it, 
nd were behind time,” his wife maliciously re- 
joined, with her merry laugh ; “ but what is this 
usiness that must not be put off?” 

«It must not,” said Mrs. Templeton ; ‘‘ and on 
ihat account | wish to name it to you and Cecil. 
rou know the late Mr. Ashley left me five thou- 
sand pounds entirely at my own disposal; it was 
t blessed thought, and deeply grateiul do I feel— 
mean,” she said, correcting the energy of her 


ew pounds at one’s own command,” and again 
eeling that she was on self-forbidden ground, she 
oldly plunged in “‘ medias res.” “This money 
mean to place so that I can not, under any cir- 


settle on my daughters, the interest to be used as 
Can this be done, and can it be done im- 
ediately ?” 

* Yes; and I will send for my lawyer before you 
eave.” 

** And I. propose an amendment,” said Lady 
Grantham; ‘‘ drive Ellinor to him before lunch- 
eon: let him receive her instruction, so that if 
summoned away, it may still be don and sent to 
her for s gnature, or any other legal formality ” 

Bravely and stoically bidding back her tears, 
and denying herself the pleasure of falling on her 
sister's neck, Mrs. Templeton said, ‘‘ Thank you 
for the sugzestion; I should very much like to 
have it done at once, but as that, perhaps, can not 
be, we will avoid all needless delay.” 

‘* And Lionel ?” asked Lord Grantham ; “ what 
wili he say °” 

«« He must be so astonished at his unexpected 
wealth,” she replied, ‘as not to think or care 
about mine; in short,” she continued emphati- 
cally, “ I have decided in this case tor myself, and 
do not mean to have any interference.” 

A few days after this, came a letter from the 
Colonel to his © dear ENinor,” thanking her broth- 
er for his hospitable reception of ‘‘ his treasures,” 
desiring the said Ellinor ro draw upon his banker 
to any amount for replenishing her wardrobe. 
( Not before it is wanted,” mentally remarked 
Lady Grantham.) ‘To be ready to join him in 
the course of a week. if he should be prevented 
fetching her, and to arrange with Lord and Lady 


ae, however, expressed great pleasure at again | 


ver know Cecil to be either very busy or very | 





one and manner, “ that it is pleasant to have a | 
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hike; whether she is yet aware to what an extent, | Grantham for a long visit to the Priory, whenever 
know not; but I repeat it, our course is plain.” | it suited them to give him that pleasure. 


The next day was spent in making the neces- 
sary purchases, among which Mrs. Templeton con- 
trived to include a few handsome presents for her 
niece and nephews; and at tlic end of a fortnight 
came the summons for her to meet the Colonel at 
the Priory, which her brother and sister promised 
to visit, when she should write and say she was 
ready to receive them. 

No ono who had not been well acquainted with 
the change which a few years had wrought in the 
character, feelings, and, above all, in the hopes of 
the trusting, loving, inexperienced Ellinor Gran- 
tham, could have imagined the soothing and rest- 
giving effects of her short visit to her brother's 
house, where, for the first time, she was reccived 
as the Honorable Mrs. Templeton. Three years 
only had intervened; but in that short time what 
lessons had she not learned! thrice blessed are 
they who forever remain ignorant of them! She 
had, during that period, learned that her love was: 
a mistake; that her confidence was a mistake; 
she had dreamed a dream in which she had ever 
by her side one with a noble and true heart, 
one who gave her love for love, who was generous 
and honorable; who shielded and protected her 
from trial and sorrow, by bravely interposing 
himself’, and she had been rudely awoke, never so 
to sleep and dream again ! 

The journey to Seabrooke, with her helpless 
companions—tor Gretchen, though a most valu- 
able aid in her own country, was certainly a 
charge in England—was extremely tiring; and 
Mrs. Templeton was anxiously looking for the last 
change of horses, when, on arriving af the inn, 
she was much gratified and surprised to find 


cumstances, touch the principal, which I shall | Colonel Templeton awaiting her arrival. 


“ I calculated you would be here about this 
time,’ he observed, ‘ and therefore drove out to 
meet you; Gretchen and the children can follow 
with fresh horses, but I shall like to drive you 
myself to the Priory.” 

«I shall greatly enjoy the drive in an open 
carriago, for, truth to tell, I began to find the 
journcy long.” 

Is it really true that she will never so sleep and 
so dream again ?— Quite true. 

“l see yon have not brought ycur own maid 
down with you; does she follow with the rest of 
the luggage ?” asked her husband. 

“ I have not engaged any one to attend on me; 
you did not mention it, and our luggage is in the 
post carriage. With respect to the children, I 
prefer looking out among the country people for 
some one to assist Gretchen, and Lady Grantham 
will kindly supply and forward any thing I may 
have neglected. ’ 

“Very well. then give her carte blanche ; it 
will not do for you to want any thing which my 
position demands; for I can tell you, Ellinor, that 
it is diiferent now from what it was a year or two 
ago.” 

“Itis indeed,” she thought—not said. Three, 
four years! What a long time that was—it was 
the whole life of her love—within tliat period it 
had been born, neglected, ill-used, had pined 
away, and died ! 

They drove along several miles in silence, till at 
length ths scene became onc of such exceeding 
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beauty, that she was roused from her listlessness 
and revery, and exclaimed with something of old 
animation, ‘‘ Uh! Lionel, what a lovely place this 
is! I hope the Priory is within a drive of it.” 

‘We are now driving on my property,” he re- 
plied ; and checking the horses, he pointed to an 
opening : “yonder you have a peep at the build- 
inr.” 

“ Charming! charming!” she murmured, tears 
filling her eyes as she looked on the peaceful 
beauty of all around. They then drove slowly 
through an avenue of trees—and such trees!— 
through which she caught glimpses of meadows 
and plantations, stream and park, all in a state 
of such order nn] beauty, as showed that the eye 
of taste liad directed the hand of skill. And now 
they suddenly came on an extensive opening, and 
the whole front range of the Priory burst on the 
view. 

© There,” exclaimed the Colonel, his handsome 
face beaming with pride and pleasure, ‘ there is 
Seabrooke Priory ; and look behind, Ellinor, there 
is the sea in the distance, and the little bright 
stream winding through my property, to reach 
ieee 

She rose and looked, while a throb of gratifica- 
tion stirred her heart. Oh, how glorious! how 
lovely! it was not sublime, it was not even grand 
—but it was nature in one of her most fascinat- 
ing turnis—it was beauty in repose and at peace. 
The emerald sea with its life-hke movement, the 
azure sky, the silver stream, the varied and rich 
tints of field and wood, all were ‘* Lieder ohne 
Worte;” and then, when she turned to the gray 
and majestic old building, her future home, whose 
folding doors were flung wide open to welcome the 
new owners, she thought that, if place could give 
peace, here it must be found. 

‘‘ Why, this is quite a territory,” she said with 
enthusiasm ; ‘it is a little principality.” 

« By Jove! you are right there, Nelly. I won- 
der what some of those toreign fellows we met in 
Germany would think of this place; it would 
lower their paltry pride a little, if they could see 
me here.” 

“ leaven in its mercey forbid that desecration 
was her silent ejaculation. 

“« Bu! here we are ;’ and as he handed her out, 
he saluted her cheek, bidding her weleome to Sea- 
brooke VPriory-—a weleome which was echoed by 
several servants in waiting. and improved upon by 
a respectable-louking woman, who mtroduced her- 
self as Mrs. Dawson, with the additional wish her 
station permitted her to mnke, of— 

* Welcome, madam, to the Priory, and health 
and happintss to your badyship.” 

eI thank you,” said Mrs. Templeton, smiling 
her usual sweet sm.le on them all; then address- 
ing Mrs, Dawson, she remarked, “ Our daughters, 
with their nurse, can not be far distant, and us 
the litter is @ ture:gner, let them be brought to 
me directly they urr ve.” 

“ Woukt! your lilyship like to see your apart- 
ments, those the Colonel has ordered to be pre- 
pared?” - 

e Yes. for I ain werry, though the drive through 
this beautiful neighborhood has taken away half 
the fatigue.” 

Attracted by the beauty. gentleness, and grace 
of her new laly, an] quite won by this comple- 
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| ment to her native place, Mrs. Dawson, in high 
feather, led the way across a spacious hall, up a 
flight of marble stairs, and along a corridor, 
adorned, seemingly, with rare and costly works 
of art, to a suite of rooms splendidly furnished, 
which she said the Colonel had selected: ‘* And, 
indeed, madam,” she continued, with a smile, ‘he 
has chosen what are considered the best, both for 
convenience and prospect. If you will please to 
step here, you may see part of the village—that 
house, near the church, is the rectory, and yonder 
you can just see Hurstwood Hall—it used once to 
be a very gay place, but since the death of Lady 
Blanche, the old Lord sees no company, and young 
Lord Stanley is abroad. Can J have the honor of 
doing any thing for you till your maid arrives ?” 

‘“ Nothing, thank you, but I should like you to 
acconppany the children when they come. 1 must 
introduce them to you, and bespeak your indul- 
gence for any spoiled ways,” said Mrs. Templeton, 
greatly pleased with the manner and countenance 
of the housekeeper. 

“No need of that, madam,” was the reply; 
“ bless their innocent little hearts! more need for 
you to forbid my spoiling them. My late dear 
master used always to say, when the beautiful 
darlings from the reetory came here, it was well 
there were no children for me to spoil ;” but here 
her comely and sunny face was overcast, as she 
turned and left the room. 

And Ellinor stood alone—mistress of that noble 
mansion—almost all she looked at from the win- 
dows of that room was hers—hers, as well as her 
husband's, and yet, not once had he associated 
her with himself in the exulting thought of own- 
ership. Was it only a careless omission—or was 
it part of a selfish system ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ And eyes forget the genlle ray 
They wore in courtship’s sinjling day, 
An voices lose the lone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said 5 
Till, fast declining, ons by one 
The sweetnesses of love are gone.” 
Lalla Rookh 


Brouant up in her father's house, if not amid 
all the luxuries of vast wealth, at least with all 
the comforts and refinements suited to her rank, 
the Ilonorable Ellinor Grantham, though ever 
ready to sympathize with sorrow, and, as far as 
her at one time limite:] allowance permitted, to 
help and relieve poverty, had, however, no very 
clear idea of all that this word poverty implied. 
She knew that at many aristocratic houses where 
her father was ever an honored guest, there was a 
style of expenditure which his encumbered prop- 
er. y forbade his imitating; anl also, that among 
many families she highly esteemed, an economy 
was practice] which he disregarded; an] these 
formed the only degrees of comparison with which 
she was actually conversant; and though she 
must have been both stupid and selfish, had she 
ignored the extremes of destitution and misery 
which sigh and die in the holes and corners of 
great cities; beyond relief through some deputy, 
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she knew not of them—never came into personal | splendid toilette present, were tendered as keep- 
contact with them. sakes, and Ellinor vowed the first opportunity 
This knowledge was reserved for her wedded | she had of showing these good Samaritans her 
life—it was to be acquired by the Hon. Mrs. | grateful remembrance of their kindness should 
Templeton—the instructor, her husband—the les- | be eagerly seized; the few very trifling orna- 
sons, his vices. From Paris, its luxuries, its re- | ments which Lionel had left of her costly ca- 
finements, its Bal Masqué, its coulisses, and its | deaux de mariage were sold to procure some 
gaming-houses, she took her first lesson—she read | needful clothing for the children; and after an 
from the lives of faithless wives, of betrayed lovers, | affectionate parting from those who, when she | 
of broken hearts and ruined fortunes, whole pages | was sick and a stranger; had visited her, she set 
which sickened and disgusted as she read—from | out tor Baden-Baden. Nor was it till she ar- 
Germany, with its sentimentalities and its gross- | rived in London that she had ever had any thing 
ness—its mouthing patriotism and its wearisome | like the sum she required to purchase the most 
egotism—its Curssaal with a rouge et noir table | trifling tokens of her gratitude; and then she 
licensed by some princely pettiness, and its im- | took trom the money sent for dress, a portion, 
morality reeking of beer and tobacco, but con- | which she spent in useful presents to her Swiss 
cealed by song and poetry—she learned a still | friends, and which were forwarded with a report 
sadder and more peace-destroying lesson; and it | of herself and children. 
was there she buried her dead love, and with} Now, as she looked on the fair prospect which 
weeping eyes and trembling hands inscribed on | lay before her, she thought of that foreign lake 
its tomb—Ichabod—the glory is departed ! and its mountains—of those foreign friends—of 
Shortly before the birth of Constante, she found | her lovely baby, of the wayside inn, and its 
herself, with the little Helen and the good|scanty appointments; and then her attention 
Gretchen, in one of those lonely villages so com- | was for the first time directed to the luxurious 
mon toward the north of Switzerland. Lionel | details of all around her. She stood in the sleep- 
had been absent more than a week, and her anx- | ing-room of a suite of apartments, which secmed 
iety for his return was much increased by her | to occupy the whole length of one wing—on one 
wish to seek a place offering better accommoda- | hand was the dressing-room, beyond the bath- 
tion, and by her absolute want of funds to meet | room—and on the other side was an elegant 
daily expenses. She knew he had gone to receive | boudoir, magnificently furnished, leuding to a 
a remittance from England, by means of which he | conservatory, from which a flight of steps led to 
bad promised to remove her to Basle; but day | the most perfeet gem of a flower-garden that 
after day passed, and no longer daring to delay, | could be imagined. She had just glanced at all 
she sent for the landlady, and frankly stating her | this unwonted luxury, and was trying to banish 
embarrassment, inquired how she could most| painful retrospections, and thinking, that if 
advantageously dispose of a few ornaments, so as} Wealth can not give happiness, it may still give 
to defray the debt already incurred, and secure | comfort, and that she would henceforth try and 
the services of a doctor. be contented with her lot, when Mrs. Dawson 
After some consultation, during which she met | brought Gretchen and her little charges; and 
with great kindness, Mrs. Templeton learned then the mother’s face wore a smile, and looked 
that the pastor would be the one most likely to | almost sunny, as she listened to Mrs. Dawson’s 
inform her; and to him she sent. He was a |honest praises of the children’s beauty. 
Protestant, and to the active benevolence, so «We will now visit the nurseries,” said she. 
needful in the discharge of his duties, united | “Gretchen will be glad to feel at home, and I 
the simplicity and straitforwardness so common | must apply to you to recommend some respecta-. 
among the Swiss clergy. ble young person, who will be able to help her— 
Afier satisfying her inquiries regarding the | though that must be by instinct,” she added, 
sale ot her trinkets, he advised her to secure, | with a smile, ‘‘as Gretchen, my much-valued 
at once, medical attendance; and he not only | nurse, can not speak many words of English.” 
recommended an attentive and skillful man, but “I know a young woman whom I can safely 
offered to send his wite to see her—an offer most | recommend, and who, 1 think, will suit; she has 
gratefully accepted ; and expressing himself real- | been very often at the rectory with the young 
ly grieved that he could not do all he wished, | folks, and can be sent for at once.” 
by at once advancing a loan, he left her much “< To-morrow, perhaps, you will settle her 
quiéted. here, nnd to-morrow also, Mrs. Dawson, you and 
Neither doctor nor wife arrived much too | l shall become better acquainted, as l shall pre- 
goon ; and in a small Swiss inn, with none but, fer being quict after dinner.” 
foreign eyes to look kindly at her, none but foreign | We haye, most likely, all read the tale in 
tongues to cheer her, did the Ion. Mrs. Temple- | Eastern romance, where the beneficent fairy 
ton give birth to her little Constance Franciska, | transforms a rude hut into a sumptuous palace ; 
go called after the Jake near which she was born, | in which, from attic to cellar, all is furnished 
and the friendly Madame Rotthal, the .pastor’s with a profusion and splendor quite marvelous, 
wife, who found it both easy and pleasant to love Some such fairy seemed to have furnished Sea- 
and assist this desolate. beautiful young mother. | brooke Priory, though certainly she either did 
At length, remittances arrived from Lionel, | not know Lionel Templeton, or never intended 
who desired Ellinor to join him at Baden-Baden; such as he to profit by her gifts. lt is true, it 
but, alus! for her generous, grateful spirit! when | was not a palace—true, that diamonds and pre- 
just debts were paid, there was barely enough | cious stones were not used instead of nails —but 
money left for the expenses of the journey ; how- | if the chairs and tables were not of silver, there 
ever, a few articles of silver, the relics of a once | was an immense fire proof closet full of silver 
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articles of unusual value: and if the walls were 
not hung with cloth of gold, in the state drawing- 
room were pictures selucted with the eye of a 
connoisseur, worth more than a hundred times 
their weight in that precious metal—so valuable 
indeed were they, that with the greater part of 


the plate, some antiques and articles ot virlt, | 


they were catalogued as heir-looms; this re- 
-Striction was, huwever, for the preseut torgotten, 


or not felt by the fortunate man, who had so lately | 
and unexpectedly had greatuess thrust upon him. | 


So well satisfied was he, that he even invited 


Ellinor, the next day, to walk through the house | 


with him, and nccompany him to the extensive 
and well-arranged gardens ; nay, what was more 
extraordinary, on her declining a further walk, 
on the plea of fatigue, he promised her a car- 
riage aud pony for her own use—and still more 
wondertul, he kept his word, and the next week 
she had it. 

Their neighbors gave indications of friendly 
intentions; among the first were the rector and 
his wite; and to her great delight, Ellinor found 
Mrs. Vernon one of those women it is so easy to 
like, and this feeling was soon extended to her 
excellent husband. 
girl, rather younger than Constance, formed their 
family ; aud when their other neighbors had vis- 
ited and been visited, Mrs. Templeton began to 
feel at honie—to look more cheerfully to the fu- 
ture—to be tranquil and thankful. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Il fant juger des femmes depuis la chanssnre jusqu’d 
la coiffeur exclusivement, d-peu-prés comme on mesure le 
poisson entre queue et téte.”—La BRUYÈRE. 


“Ilene is a letter from Seabrooke,” said Mrs. 
Sinelair, as she and her husband were seated at 
breakfast in the handsome drawing-room of an 
hotel. looking toward Edinboro’ Castle. ‘I see 
it hus been torwarded trom Craigalan; Lionel 
Wishes ns to visit them befure we leave England 
—read it, and decide on the unswer—of course, 
if convenient, I should like to see them, for his 
wite is still a stranger to me.” 

‘« Certainly, then we will go, my dear, and as 
I have not yet been introduced to either of them, 
I join in your wish. We can very well spare 
them a fortnight if we start at once, so write and 
say all that is proper.” 

And she must have thought “all that is 
proper” was n very comprehensive term, judging 
from the length of her letter; but then Mrs. Sin- 
clair was repnted a very clever woman, and, 
perhaps, one proot of cleverness is the ability to 
write long letters. 

When Lady Frances Templeton and her hus- 
band found their finances in that state of debility 
that the grasshopper becomes a burden, it is no 
wonder that the weight of two fine healthy chil- 
dren was almost unbenrnble. 
wrote to a ehillless annt, the widow of a Seotch 
gentleman, to inturm her that Lionel had accept- 
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‘season; and that, as they passed through Edin- 


boro’, they would, if agreeable, like to pay their 
respects to her. 

Lady Anne Ferguson was old enough, and 
worldly wise enough, to have known better; but 
she wrote to bid them welcome, without restrict- 
ing them as to number. Livnel the second was 


‘sately hooked to his unele's' purse, thereture it 





Two fine boys, and one little | 


So her ladyship | 


‘will easily do all she wants. 


was Laura who must travel and be introduced 
to her great aunt. Though she was really a very 
beaùtiful little creature, the truth must be told, 
that, had she been Medusa and all her snakes, 
Lady Anne could not have felt more petrified 
than when this fashionably dressed doll was 
presented. ‘‘ What on earth could she do with 
this child ?—who was to take care of her?” in- 
quiries rather intimated than expressed. 

“Laura is so independent, she gives no 
trouble,” said her mother, in answer tu the old 
lady’s thoughts, “and she was so desirous to 
come and see you, we really could not refuse 
her; one of your nice fresh-looking Scotch kissies 
Doubtless, Mrs. 
Margaret knows of one.” Mrs. Margaret sug- 
gested her own niece. ‘ Nothing can be better, 
such recommendation is sure tu be safe, and 
Laura will be really well off.” 

But the difficulty seemed how her fond parents 
could be really well off. and leave her in this 
northern elysium. And after they had stayed 
so long, that Lady Anne was as impatient for 
their departure us Sir Alan was said to be for 
their arrival, Lady Frances protested that they 
could nu longer postpone their visit. ‘ But ag 
we shall be absent only a few weeks, and Laura 
is so happy, so improved in every respect, it is 
quite cruel to take her away; and really, aunt, 
I think you have bewitched the child. she is so 
fond of you.” And thus flattering Lady Anne, 
who had long ceased to bewitch, and adroitly 
propitiuting her waiting- woman, Mrs. Margaret, 
or scaring her by hints of what might happen 
to her pretty niece in a house full of sports- 
men, a reluctant consent was given, and Laura 
was left. 

After the visit to Sir Alan had extended to more 
than two months, the Templetons returned with a 
large party to London, but did zoz take Elinboro’ 
in their way—it was not convenient, therefore 
Laura was to await an escort. In short, for 
some ‘* most exquisite reason” or another, the lit- 
tle girl remained with Lady Anne til) her father’s 
death, when there was a committee of ways and 
means held, respecting her mother’s affairs; and 
the old lady having become strongly attached to 
Laura, consented to keep her, “at least for the 
present,” as she guardedly expressed it. 

Years rolled on, and Laura, a handsome, elever 
girl, won the love of Archibald Sinclair, the 
younger son of her father’s friend, Sir Alan, who 
readily consented to the match, for Laura was 
universally considered her aunt's heiress; and as 
Lady Anne lived in good style, this term, to him, 
signified something like thousands. The many 
hundreds which had been received from the in- 
visible friend, Lady Anne never alluded to; he 
evidently shrunk from having his good deeds 
known, and why should she not respect both his 


ed an invitation from Sir Alan Sinclair, to pass | seeret and his modesty? and when on the en- 
n few weeks iu the Highlinds, during the sporting | gagement being made public, a munificent gift of 
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a thousand pounds reached Laura, it was still 
thought needless to talk about such fairy gifts, 
and Sir Alan was the more deceived by the osten- 
tatious display made at the marriage. But when, 
three years after, the old lady died, and it was 
d.scovered she was but an annuitant, having sunk 
the small property left by her husband, great was 
the wrath of Sir Alan; he felt he had not only 
been mistaken but tricked, and a suspicion that 
his handsome daughter-in-law was cognizant of 
the truth rendered that fair creature's presence 
so litile desirable that he plainly intimated, as 
Captain Sinclair, his eldest son, was expected 
from Canada, Archie could take this opportunity 
to visit his wite’s relations in the South. 

Betore domg this, there were a few gleanings 


from Lady Annes property, which furnished | 
them with the means of living, till Archibald as- | 


certained the result of an application he had 


induced his father to make in his behalf; the. 


reply to which was, the offer of an African ap- 
poimtment of most unpromising aspect, which, 


however, would be kept open ior his acceptance | 


still several months; and he was in correspond- 
ence with some really sincere friends, respecting 
another plan which looked less desperate, when 
the legacy already named came to his wife. 


Mr. Sinclair, an honorable and energetic man, | 


immediately decided that the whole of this money 
should be settled on Laura; but though in most 
eases she was a cool, scheming woman, she did 
love her husband, and was so earnest in trying to 
convince him that at least a few thousands left 


free tor immediate and judicious use, by at once | 


relieving them from all embarrassment, would 
bring the best return, that he consented. Exer- 
tions were also made to obtain something less dis- 
mal than the coast of Africa, and, after some 
difficulty and delay, a post at Calcutta was 
promised. 

But a change had also come over the prospects 
at Craigalan—Captain Sinclair was drowned on 
his return from America, and now Sir Alan 
wished his only son to remain with him. This 
Laura vehemently opposed, not because she was 
resentful—she was too calculating to give way to 
temper—but she saw visions of wealth and splen- 
dor in the glowing East, such as the wild High- 
lands, with their bleak extent of hill and valley, 
could never give; and she courageously resolved 
to try whether, by a temporary expatriation, she 
could not bring the treasures of the former to 
soften and gild the rugged features of the latter. 

This plan, so consonant to her husband’s active, 
independent character, met with his ready ac- 
quiescence, and even Sir Alan was reconciled to 
the idea of his son’s being in circumstances, not 
only to keep up the oll feudal style of living, but 
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that she could scarcely do better than imitate so 
laudable and suecessful a scheme, and hence, in 
some measure, the lengthy epistle to which we 
have alluded. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Instead of beginning with a seene that discovers some- 
thing of the plot, I begin this play with a whisper.—7he 
Rehearsal. 


‘<7 suppose that is Laura’s reply to my invita- 
tion,” said Colonel Templeton, opening the letter 
bag, which he always did when at home, and 
handing a letter to his wife; ‘* what does she say ?” 

Ellinor opened the letter and read, ‘‘ My dear 
sister—” 

‘*« Stop,” said he,‘ I do not want to hear’ all 
that long rigmarole—just tell me if they are com- 
ing; I rather want to see her and her husband— 
the latter I have never met.” 

“Mr. Vernon, who is acquainted with him,” 
was her reply, ‘“ speaks very highly of him ; but 
in order to satisfy your curiosity as to their com- 
ing, I must first read the letter,” which continued 
thus: ‘We had unfortunately left Craigalan 
when your kind invitation arrived; this will 
account for a delay in replying, which we both 
regret. From the tenor of your remarks about 
Africa, I conclude Lionel has not heard that Mr. 
Sinclair has obtained an Indian appointment, 
which presents so hopeful a prospect of rendering 
him independent of many pecuniary claims on the 





property, that, though it will exile us for some 
years, and though Sir Alan wishes us to relin- 
quish it, we both, on due reflection, prefer going. 
The chief obstacle, or rather difficulty, is my little 
Laurette, who is precisely at an age to require a 
mother’s care and a mother’s guidance. There is 
no one here who could in any way supply my 
place—Sir Alan wishes us to leave her with him, 
| but Mrs. Effie Sinclair, who resides with him is, 
on many accounts, unfit to undertake the charge. 
Thad thought, through your introduction. to have 
consulted Lady Grantham, of whose excellent 
management I have heard from many quarters ; 
for my own experience of northern education 
assures me it does not afford all, I think, a gir] in 
Lauretie’s station requires. But here I am chat- 
ting to you as if we have been friends from child- 
hood, instead of strangers—and yet, I must recall 
that word—the wife of Lionel is not strange either 
to my thoughts or my affection, and though he 
and | have been much separated, I trust he has 
so interested you in favor of his sister” (he had 


to restore the property to former splendor—a | scarcely ever named her till very lately), ‘‘ as to 


splendor which had been rather dimmed by cer- 


have secured her a place in your heart. They do 


tan mor‘gages, which threw a vail over it, an| say we are so much alike” (God forbid that the 
obscuration never pleasant in the eyes of landed | resemblance should extend to character, was the 


proprietors. 

“* What will you do with Laurette?” asked Mr. 
Sinclair, “« we can not take her with us to India, 
and it is time she was in training.” 

“I have not yet decided,” was the reply, when 
luckily arrived the invitation to Seabrooke, and 
Mrs. Sinclair, who well remembered how cleverly 
she had been quartercd, came to the conclusion, 


silent prayer of the reader), ‘that no one can 
doubt the relationship, and therefore hoping he 
has not monopolized all your love” (a sigh so deep 
that even the Colonel looked up from his papers), 
“I put in my sisterly claim for a portion, Of 
my dear husband I do not trust myself to speak— 
those who love goodness, honor, and truth, must 
love and respect him. Laurette—it is well the 
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paper reminds me there are limits to it, and that ed indispensable; and as Ellinor had requested 
there ought to be the same even to a mother’s gar- leave to have her at the Priory during her holi- 
rulity—in bricf, like herself, for she is petite, I days, a request which was readily accorded, Mrs. 
earnestly hope she may win a place in your es- Sinclair left the matter there, thinking it very 
teem and that of her uncle, as readily as I shall likely one of the holidays might extend to a per- 
bestow mine on your dear little girls. I was very | manent residence. i 

nearly verifying the old censorious remark, that | _ Ilappily Mrs. Sinclair, though like her brother 
the real substance of a lady’s letter is in the in personal advantages, and with something of his 
postscript, but I remember in time to escape the calculating selfishness, had, in most other re- 
charge, that we shall all, Laurette of course In- spects, an advantageous dissimilarity. She was 
cluded, be delighted to find ourselves your guests affectionate and grateful, capable of understand- 


on Friday weck. Laurette has just come in. | 
‘Well, durling, what message to Seabrooke ? 
‘Oh! mamma, a thousand, thousand kisses to my | 
cousins and my beautiful aunt and uncle.’ After 
that Orientalism, tame English can furnish nothing 
more expressive. With love to Lionel, adieu, your 
affectionate sister. LAURA BINCLAIR.” 


«What an interminable letter! but Laura 
could always say an infinite deal of nothing,” was 
the fraternal remark, as Mrs. Templeton closed 
the letter. ‘‘ Do they come, and when ?” 

« Yes, and on Friday week.” 

“ For how long ?”? i 

« Mrs. Sinclair does not say, but she mentions 
an appointment to India instead of Africa, which 
will kecp them there for years.” , 

«To India! with Laura’s handsome legacy (it 
was not equal to half the amount of his wife’s for- 
tune), I should think they might have managed to 
remain.” 

“She alludes to some incumbrances on the | 
property, which Mr. Sinclair wishes to clear off.” 

“The more fool he, to go toiling and broiling 
for such a purpose. Why can not he help hi; 
father to sell ?” 

« Perhaps they may have strong feelings about 
family name and old inheritance. I like the idea 
of working to retain the property, it shows an in- 
dependent and unselfish spirit.” 

* What nonsense you are always talking, ENin- 
or,”—she very rarely volunteered an opinion, but 
something in this letter had more than usually 
stirred her—‘ really it is quite wearying to be 
perpetually listening to such sentiment and ab- 
surdity ; however, it is not my affair ; I only 
know that all my ancestrial acres, if I had ever 
possesse1 any, and all my ancestors too, might be 
sold to tle highest bidder, before I would be 
chained to the oar in this manner.” And after | 
this dignified exposition of his sentiments he 
whistlel himself out of the room. 

The Sinclairs came, but Mrs, Sinclair was baf- 
fied in her scheme of leaving Laurette as a pledge | 
of her confi.lence in her brother’s affection. And | 
though no one could be kinder than Ellinor, it was 
not possible to persuade her that itelen, little more 
than three, and Constance, scarcely two years old, 
would be better attended to with a nursery govern- 
ess than with their homely but sensible German 
nurse; and as Lionel never once responded to her 
hints, that in s9 largea house as Seabrooke Priory 
a few roomse pecially devotel to Laura and a gov- 
erness woul l never be missed, and only add to the 
cheerfulness of whut she secretly thought rather a 
dull party, she, quite unrutiled by disappointment, | 
decided that Laurette must be placed with some 
lady near London, as the only means of securing 
the advantage of those accomplishments she deem- 


ing and appreciating honor and truth in others, 
and of practicing them herself, when no sophistry 


led her to fancy they would injure her cause—- 
‘faint praise this. 


In short, she was one in whom 
dependence and narrow means had developed all 
that was paltry and mean; perhaps wealth might 
have equally brought about the same result, but 
it would not have been so glaring and contempt- 
ible. Be this as it may, the impression she made 
on her sister-in-law was decidedly in her favor, 
while to Mrs. Sinclair, Ellinor freely accorded the 
respect and trust his character eminently desery- 
ed; and they parted with feelings of mutual re- 
gard on the side of the ladies, though Laura was 
bitterly disappointed in the discovery she made 
of Lionel’s real worthlessness, and his conduct to 
one whose goodness and gentleness merited a far 
better return. 

A few weeks after the Sinclairs had left, Lady 
Grantham, with her characteristic frankness, vol- 
unteered a visit, which to Ellinor was particular- 
ly agreeable. She was strongly attached to both 
her brother and his wife; the cheerful acquies- 
ence of the former in many privations, his firm 
opposition to expenses which his rank seemed to 
demand, but which his means forbade, were 
strong bonds of union between them, for Ellinor 
shared all her brother's horror and hatred of debt 
and dependence; and never, perhaps, had she so 
thoroughly valued the transparency of Lady 
Grantham’s unaffected manners and candid na- 
ture than during this visit, following so closely 
as it did that of the Sinclairs, when Ellinor, 
with all her wish to feel kindly, had sometimes 
been oppressed by the studied manners and well- 
turned phrases of Laura. 

The Granthams spoke in raptures of the Priory ; 
the beauty of the situation and the magnificence 
of the house furnished an unfailing topic for 
praise and admiration, while his lordship thought 
sometimes, with a sigh, of his own deeply-mort- 
gaged estates when he beheld Scabrooke, not only 
so lovely and well-managed, but so uncneum- 
bered. 

It happened that while they were at the Priory 
some races took place, which were to be succeeded 
by a ball, at which, of course, the Templetons, 
who had been generally adopted by the neighbor- 
ing families, must appear; and it was during a 
discussion about the mode of going, that Lady 
Grantham inquired if they should be expected to 
go en grande tenue? 

‘“‘ Of course,” replied Lionel, very decidedly, 
“it will be our first appearance in public, except 
at the races, and I mean it to be said, that I take 
two of the best dressed, as well as two of the 
most beautiful women in the room.” 

‘* As Colonel Templeton commands,” she gayly 
replied, ‘to hear is to obey—easy, perhaps, as to 
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the best dressed—but to be so, I must ask you, 
Cecil, to desire Coutts to forward my jewel-case. 
Ellinor described all here as so Arcadian, that 
I had no idea of full dress. I suppose,” she con- 
tinued, turning to Ellinor, ‘‘ you will wear your 
pearls, unless,” with her charming smile, address- 


ing the Colonel, ‘‘ you have presented her with | 


something more splendid.” 
**T do not know—I believe not”—stammered 
Mrs. Templeton, blushing to the very temples. 
The Colonel struck in to spare her—no, not her 
—to spare himself. “ By the way, Ellinor, has 
Storr returned your set? they were rather an- 
tique, according to present taste in the setting,” 


he added, with ready wit; * remind him by this 


post, that he must hurry and forward them.” 

“He has sold them,” said Lady Grantham, to 
herself only—she had not made many remarks 
about his sister even to her husband; nor was 
this mental assertion withdrawn or weakened 
when Mrs. Templeton,.on the appointed evening, 
appeared looking very lovely and wearing a pa- 
rure of pearls of great price, which scarcely en- 
hanced her beauty. On Lady Grantham’s admir- 
ing the resetting, Colonel Templeton carelessly 
remarked, ** Diamonds would have been almost too 
ostentatious; have you seen Ellinor’s?” and re- 
ceiving a negative, they were brought, pronounced 
regal, and sent back to the—jeweler. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Quelles intrigues ce présentent a nous dans les his- 
toires! quel renversement des lois et des mœurs, quelles 
guerres sanglantes, quelles nouveautés contre la religion 
quelles révolutions d'élat causées par le déréglemeut des 
femmes! Voilà ce qui prouve Pimportance de bien élever 
les filles.” —FÉNĖLON. 


Heren was now eight years old, and though 
her mother had hitherto found her chief pleasure 
in teaching her children herself, she began to find 
that, as Constance put forth her claims to atten- 
tion, she could not give so much time to this duty 
as it required, and decidéd, therefore, on having 
some assistance, without relinquishing the superin- 
tendence—in short, to engage a lady who would 
be always with the children, and relieve Gretchen 


from that constant attendance which her faithful 


love so willingly gave, but which was no longer 
needful or advantageous to the little girls. 

On all subjects connected with her children, 
Mrs. Templeton decided and acted without refer- 
ence to her husband ; she never yet had consulted 
him in any of her arrangements; there seemed 
to be some secret compact, that here she was 
quite independent, though, on almost every other 


| occasion. she was passive, waiting merely to do 
| what he proposed. 
` Grantham, and the result was, the arrival of a 

\ady-like young person, who had been well edu- 


She therefore wrote to Lady 


cated, but who from the death of relatives and 
loss of fortune was forced to exert herself for a 
maintenance. 

Thus recommended and heralded, she was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Templeton with all that thought- 
ful kindness which adversity teaches the benevo- 
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q 
‘lent and gentle-minded how to practice. <A set of 
comfortable rooms was prepared, and with the 
ready aid of Mrs. Dawson, who loved her quiet 
lady and pretty children, every thing was ar- 
ranged so as to make the stranger feel at home. 

When the Colonel was absent in town, or else- 
where, as he often was, Mas. Templeton would 
invite Miss Grant to walk, or drive, or sit with 
her, when free from her duties with the children ; 
or she would ask leave to be herself a guest in the 
study; and thus all went on pleasantly and suc- 
cessfully for more than a year, when Mrs. Tem- 
pleton was grieved to perceive a great change 
come over her young friend, for so she kindly 
termed her. She at first thought that the monot- 
ony of her duties was becoming wearisome; but 
Miss Grant applied herself more assiduously than 
ever to their performance, frequeutly declining 
invitations to a drive or a walk, under the plea 
of preparing for the lessons of the following day. 

«You do not look well,” remarked Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, one morning; ‘‘give the children a few 
days’ holiday, and let me drive you a little about 
this charming country. I am so indifferent about 
change or variety myself, that I forget you are 
younger and less sober minjed.” Then, seeing 
tears in Miss Grant’s eyes, she added, cheerfully, 
‘Come, we will be very gay, and drive over to 
Seaport; the children want a few playthings, so 
we will all go en famille.” 

These, and many acts of similar kindness, ap- 
pearing only to increase the depression of her 
companicn, Mrs. Templeton thought she had made 
a grand discovery, and resolved to try another 
remedy, 

‘*Miss Grant,” she said, one evening, when 
they were alone, and kindly laying her hand in a 
motherly way on her shoulder, ‘“ I am not so old 
as quite to have forgotten my youth,” and she 
bravely kept backasigh. ‘1 think I have found 
out your secret.” 

« Heaven forbid ™ exclaimed Miss Grant, shrink- 
ing from her touch, and looking up wildly. 

“ Nay, nay, this excitement is wholly uncalled 
for; if you expect to find a severe censor in me, 
you are mistaken, I have no doubt, from all I 
have seen of you, that any one you love is quite 
worthy of the distinction. Am I not correct in 
my guess ?” 

« Oh! no, no,” almost groaned the poor girl. 

‘‘ In that case, there is the greater need of some 
friend to whom you can unburden your mind; 
i can not I be that friend ?” 
| Miss Grant looked earnestly at her for a mo- 

ment, and then, in a paroxysm of tears, mur- 
mured, “ Oh, never, never ! this kindness will 
kill me !” . 

Mrs. Templeton, perceiving her efforts at pre- 
sent were fruitless, rose, and saying, ‘* Well, no 
more to-night, but to-morrow we must again talk 
of this, when I think I shall have a little plan to 
propose, which I hope will please you,” left the 

| room. 

Then did Miss Grant indeed give way to the 
very frenzy of grief, when she found herself alone 
—then, amidst sobs and sighs which seemed 
wrung from a broken heart, did she utter words 
of strange and fearful import; till, worn out with 
sorrow and weeping, she laid her head on her 
pillow, and fell into a feverish sleep, from which 
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she. however, awoke calmer, and better able to | 
think what she must do. 

The next morning, a kind inquiry, which Miss 
Grant's heavy looks called forth, gave an oppor- 
tunity for renewings the subject, which was met 
suv calmly, that Mrs. Templeton proceeded at 
once to say, she thought a short visit to her 
fricuds might be of essential benefit, and enable 
her to resume her duties with renewed energy. 
Rather to Mrs. Templeton’s astonishment, this 
offer was eagerly accepted, and it was settled 
that in the conrse of a few days, she should have 
a holiday tor at least several weeks. 

She went, and at the expiration of the ap- 
pointed time, Mrs. Templeton received a letter 
frum her. in which she said, that not finding her 
health equal to the resumption of her charge, she, 
with deep regret, resigned it. 

The post-mark of the letter was from an obscure 
place in Wales, but, greatly to Mrs. Templeton’s 
vexution, no address was inclosed; and she, who 
truly regretted the termination of their acquaint- 
auce, aud especially that illness was the cause, 
aud whose kind and generous heart would have 
prompted her to say so, was obliged to keep si- 
lence, and trust to some future letter for infor- 
mation which should enable her to express this. 

An interval of a few months then occurred, and 
again she busied herself with her children’s edu- 
cation, when Lady Grantham paid a visit to the 
Priory ; this time she was accompanied by Cecilia, 
a s)leudid hoyden of fourteen, but whose perfect 
teniper and unselfish habits rendered her a favor- | 
ite with every one. 

Before they left, Colonel Templeton returned 
from one of those absences for which he never ac- 
counted by the most distant hint, and Cecilia 
quickly won him to humor all her whims, and 
lnugh at all her tricks, by her undisguised admi- 
ration of him, and her fearless attacks upcn what 
she called his bad habits. She influenced him as 
no one clse ever had done—she made him put 
awny his cigar, because she hated its horribly 
vulgar smell—she lectured him for reading his 
paper, instead of making himself agreeable— 
lnughed when he frowned, because it made him 
look odd, and insisted that he should go riding 
with her and Ellen, though he declared she dis- 
graced him by her bad horsemanship; and when 
sie alleged that, as a reason for riding all the 
more frequently, because he could teach her so | 
well, he would yield, and order the horses to be 
ready, for, what she called, a good scamper be- 
fore luncheon. 

Sill, with all this harum-scarum manner, 
Cecilit was never betrayed into any thing like 
vulgarity, a soupçon of pride and command in 
ull she did giving it a piquancy which was very 
attractive to her uncle ; while her high principle 
and daring truthfulness rendered her equally 
asreeable to her aunt. 

After this short inroad on their quiet, the usual 
calin settled on the majestic old Priory, and once 
more were the children’s studies resumed, this 
time under the direction of an older nn more ae- 
complishel governess than Miss Grant—a lady | 
whose family were friends of Mrs. Vernon’s. 
At first, Mrs. Templeton thought she had made « | 
taistake in thisengagement. Miss Lee was much 
less accessible than her furmer fuvurite ; she kept | 











remarkably studious habits. 
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the study more to herself, and made it evident ` 
that ler hours of leisure were strictly to be such. 
Occasionally this reserve was laid aside, and Mrs. 
Templeton then became sensible that, if she had 
lost in youth and simplicity of character, she had 
gained in all that valuable but hard-earned know- 
ledge which experience and high intellect alone 


| achieve: and again all seemed to go well. 


Col. Templeton also was more at home, and fre- 
quently proposed excursions and drives about the 
neighborhood, in which. he accompanied them. 

Mrs. Vernon and her daughter Caroline, the 
latter a very desirable companion for the Tem- 
pleton girls, were now frequent guests at the 
Priory ; and when Laurette joined them during 
some of her holidays, and above all, when Cecilia 
Grantham was there, the mirthful sound of young 
voices, and the ringing laugh arising from cheer- 


ful young hearts made pleasant music, and broke 


the customary quiet of Seabrooke Priory very 
agreeably. 

Scarcely, however, had Mrs. Templeton so fully 
realized this sunny change, as to have indulged 
in the hope of its being durable, than again 
clouds darkened her domestic horizon; and again 
they collected, lowering and threatening, from 
the same quarter. 

Miss Lee, hitherto so unobtrusive and retiring, 
seemed restless and uncomfortable if left alone; 
she was often at the Rectory. or with the children, 
of whom_she never liked to lose sight, hovering 
about Mrs. Templeton, in a manner strangely at 
variance with her former love of solitude and her 
One evening—well 
did Mrs. Templeton remember it—after a day 
spent in a social pienic with the Vernons, to whom 
the Colonel had been unusually gracious, and 


during which every one had appeared particularly 


happy, she had retired rather earlier than was 
her custom to her rooms, and was writing to 
Lady Grantham, when a knock was heard at the 
boudoir-door. Believing it to be her maid, she 
uttered the usual ‘“* come in,” and Miss Lee pre- 
sented herself. 

“ I fear intrude,” she remarked, glancing at 
the writing materials, still, however, advancing. 

“ Notat all, my letter can well be postponed, 
and give place to a little chat with you ;’ but 
raising her eyes to her visitor’s countenance, & 
foreboding of something, she knew not what, but 
which she was certain would be unpleasant, made 
Mrs. Templeton feel faint. 

Miss Lee could hardly be calel handsome; 
and yet there was so much character in the 
face anil well-shapel head, so much intellect in 
her flexible und eloquent features, that no one 
could dispute the existence of mental superiority 
—there was also the irritability of a‘sensitive, 
perhaps a hasty temper, in her quick movements 
and decided action, thongh this was never suf- 
fered to appear in the well-disciplined tone or 
word, 

By an evident effort, she replied to the friendly 


| speech of Mrs. Templeton, saying rather abrupt- 


ly, “I have come to a decision which is very 
painful to me, and which compels me to say that 
|} can no longer discharge my duties to your 
dear children —that I must leave them and you— 
and at once ” 

“ Is it so—and is it ever to be so?” murmured 





i 
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Mrs. Templeton, more as if to herself than in 
reply to Miss Lee's communication; ‘but will 
you not tell me why you decide on a measure I 
must so deeply regret? is the place haunted, that 
some unknown evil spirit thus drives away first 
one, and then another ?” and she tried to smile 
at her own absurd supposition. 

But there was no answering smile on that 
resolute-looking mouth, no mirthful spirit was 
it that sparkled in those expressive gray eyes. 

« Madam,” she said quietly but sternly, “you 
have unconsciously spoken the truth—the place 
is haunted, and by an evil spirit that knows 
neither remorse nor pity—on whom the sacred 
considerations of wife and children have no 
efiect—whose touch is contamination—and whose 
words and looks are dishonor—need I proceed ?” 

« No—yes—Heaven help me! what have I to 
hear—what have I still to suffer?” She hid her 


_ face in her hands for a brief space, then by an 
effort crossed the room and fastened the door. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“Turn all your eyes on me; here stands a man, 
The falsest and the basest of this world. 
Set swords against this breast, some honest man.” 
p Philaster, 


« AFTER the novelty of my situation had worn 
away, I hope I need not tell you that my duties 
were performed with punctuality and cheerful- 
ness; naturally shy, I at first kept myself se- 
cluded, from both habit and choice. 1 felt that 
if your kindness allowed more familiarity, I 
could easily throw off my reserve; but I shrank 
from encountering a repulse for too much frec- 
dom. Pardon me, if I say that it was impossible 
to be many months domesticated under your roof 
without giving up all my energies to serve one 
so amiable as yourself, and, as I soon perceived, 
so unhappy. You remember, soon after my ar- 


| rival, Colonel Templeton left for Paris—how 


«« Now, Miss Lee,” she said, seating herself by ' 


her, ‘“spe.k, and tell me all—let no false pity 
stop you.” 

‘Dear Mrs, Templeton,” she replied, with a 
voice and manner whose gentleness contrasted 
forcibly with the inflexibility of her opening 
words, ** when I entered this room such was my 
intention; and though I had anticipated a dift- 
cult duty, I confess the task is more painful 
than I expected; I therefore ask you neither to 
pardon nor excuse what I may say, for if you 
blamed me I should still say on. Do you know 
any thing, since she left, of the lady whivuse place 
I supply ?” 

“Only,” replied Mrs. Templeton in a husky 
voice, “through one short letter. I much re- 
gretted her departure, especially as she left in ill 
health, and, I tear, in sorrow—but this you have 
often heard me allude to.” 

“Yes [ have, but you do not, then, know that 
she is dead?” A faint shriek burst from the 
horrified and unhappy listener. ‘‘ She died giv- 
ing birth to a child, who died also—the father is 
Colonel Templeton !”? 

s“ Ol, this is too much, too much—my burden 
is greater than I can bear!” groaned the mis- 
erable wife. 


pleasant was that period to me—you had en- 
couraged me to emerge from my shell, and I 


ventured to look forward to the time when, hav- 


| 


Miss Lee, scarcely less moved, drew nears she l 


took the passive hand, she pressed it kindly, and 
With a tremulous voice asked, ‘* You do not late 


me for telling you this?—believe me, nothing | 
‘behavior, and in speaking of what might lead to: 


but a strong sense of what was due to you, to 
your innocent girls, to myself, to my whole sex, 
could have carried me through this distressing 
disclosure. And now you are quite overcome, 
shall I ring for your maid, or will you permit 
me to wait on you—or shall I go?—only say 
what will be the least painful to you.” 

“ Stay,” said Mrs. Templeton, endeavoring to 
rally her thoughts, ‘stay; my maid never sits 
up beyond a given hour, which is past—but you 


ing completed your children’s education, | shouid 
be remembered as your friend—dear Mrs. Ver- 
non was delighted ut having been the means of 
introducing me to such a home, where for some 
years. at least, the future to me seemed sunny 
and cheerful. 

‘¢]t was then that the Colonel returned; and: 
again 1 would have withdrawn to my privacy ; 
but this your kindness, whieh included me in all 
your parties of pleasure, prevented. At first 
Colonel Templeton'’s equivocal manner perplexed, 
without alarming me; and though I could not 


‘understand the meaning of various cireumstances: 


which occurred, they yet made me uncomfortable 
and uneasy. I really did feel so secure in my 
own integrity and freedom from all doubtful 
behavior ; so sure that the very situation I filled 
wis à safeguard, that it was long before a suspi- 
cion of the truth dawned on my mind, and very 
slowly did I admit it; it seemed too horrible— 
the father of my beloved pupils, the master of 
the house! Again he left tor a short time; but 
since his return, a system of quiet persecution 
has been commenced, which hus alarmed me. A 
fortnight ago | named much of this to Mrs. Ver- 
non ; she fancied, or hoped, I had been over- 
sensitive, but will was far from blaming me, and 
enjoined the utmost caution, both in my own 


so much domestic misery. To-day, this evening, 
the study has been intruded on, and’’—she paused, 
more from indignation than embarrassment, being 
far too much roused for the latter feeling—** and 
Mrs, Dawson heard me order Colonel Templeton 
instantly to lexve the room. This, after first 
rudely refusing, he did: l confess what I was 
(much overcome by his insulting conduct, and 
gladly accepted Mrs. Dawson’s offer to remain 


will be overtasked,” she added, with her usual! an hour with me; from her I learned the dread- 


kindness. 
“Not so; if I might choose, I would prefer 


ful tragedy of my predecessox’s fate, whieh has 
| become known through the gossip of the Colonels. 


remaining,” and she did so; and after calming servant.” 


herself by a powerful effort, Mrs Templeton 


Such,‘in brief, was her statement of the case ; 


begged her to relate at once all she had come but Miss Lee, as much out of pity to her pale 


prepared to say. 
2 


ar as respect to herself, had suppressed 
many things which marked the deep depravity 
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ef her versecntor, and invested him with all the | terview. 


ehirseceristics of a hardened profligate. 
She finally expressed a hope thut Mrs. Tem- 


pleton would approve of her prompt disclosure, | looks and tones, Miss Lee respectfully raised h 


und equally prompt resolve; both were impera- 
tively called for to prevent any recurrence In 


fummre of such proceedings: she now placed her- come good, if from this bitter trial I gain 
self entirely in Mrs Templeton’s hands, being | friend.” 


midat desirous of acting so as not to increase her 
difiizulties. 

“Your course is plain, dear Miss Lee —you 

must leave me. Pained and humiliated as I am 
at hevring this disgraceful history, believe me, I 
feel infinitely your debtor for your having with 
sguch Lenor and courage shown mie exactly how I 
ui placed. Aly path is, in many respects, and 
for mary causes, neither so clear nor so easy to 
pursue. But after what you have learned, and 
the prutent use you have made of that knowl- 
edge. ccncealment of the sad mysteries of my 
lite is impossible, ag well as needless; though 
you will be the first. yes, the first, not excepting 
even my dear broiler, to whom I have ever hint- 
ed at my situation or sorrows. My marriage 
was a love-match—on my side—I mean—Colonel 
‘Templeton married my fortune; when that was 
gone, he had no longer a wife I could not, if it 
were useful, tell you all I have snffered. or re- 
lite to you all the infamy I have passed through ; 
it was no arm of earthly love which led me, un- 
contaminated, through these horrors; it was no 
lusbaud's honorable solicitude which kept me 
from falling as low as any of the degraded beings 
among whom l,a young wife, a young mother, was 
thrown God was very merciful to me, and remem- 
bered me in my agony and trial; agony and tral 
to body aml mind. He led me sately through, and 
once more has lle brought me to the shelter of 
my home and my relatives, and for this, praised 
be Ilis name.” She paused, aud for a few min- 
utes seemed lost in thought; then looking up. 
nud seeing Miss Lee’s cyes fixed with inquiring 
sympathy on her, she remarked, ‘“ You look as 
it you thought l had redress in my own power; 
you fvrget my children, my beautiful, innocent 
giris; had L separated from Colonel Templeton, 
tuink you that they would have been lett with 
ire? if so, you know nothing of the cruelty and 
revenge of which a base and depraved nature is 
Cipit bes.des, he does not wish me formally 
to leave his house; he knows that one step taken 
in that direction must lead to another, and iy 
eyes uf the world he has still something to lose, 
which he would gladly retain. ‘Thus, then, the 
luster stands between us. Iconsent to remain, 
having entire liberty to do as 1 please with my 
chiliren, fur which an nmple allowance is inade ; 
hut beyond this | num fetiered ; if } move, so will 
they. und be taken from my loving care for years, 
perhaps forever; and, great God! to what might 
they not be exposed? tor if once an open rupture 
were wade 1] hnve every thing to dread trom him. 
l anı convinced he woull pause at nothing by 
which Leould be wounded. No, no, mine wns the 
Inistake, on Ine be its egnsequences, but oh ! spare 
hiy sweet gir}s!” 

She burst into a passion of tears, which were as 
freely shed by her auditor, but more silently; 
then raising her head, she added, ** We are both 
too much agitated and excited to prolong this in- 
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To-morrow we will be guided by even 
in the mean time, if you can think for me, dos 
Inexpressibly touched by her gentle but s 


hand to her lips; but Mrs, Templeton kissed h 
fondly on the cheek, saying, ‘Out of evil 


And with strange and sorrowful feelings filliz 
the hearts and thoughts of each, they parted. 


CHAPTER IX, 


“ Give sorrow, words; the grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o'erlraught heart, and bids it break.” 
Macbeth 


Tue following morning every thing seemed 
proceed as usual; for the children always taki 
their breakfast in the study, Miss Lee's ma 
could cast no shacéw of coming events, by whi 
their shape might be recognized when they d 
arrive. liad toloncl Templeton taken much n 
tice of his wife, he would have perceived that s 
looke] paler and more thoughttal than commo 
but this he did not, and, in fact, rather reliey 
her, by planning:-a little excursion for the n 
day, which she understood as a proof that he w 
ignorant of the disclosure that had been mad 
in which she was correct. 

Quite unable to enter quickly into difference 
character, and unobservant of the quiet digni 
and reserve which marked Miss Lee's behavior, 
had rankel her among the sentimcnta! roman 
class to which poor Miss Grant belenged ; a ets 
who have honor, affection, and sense enough 
carry them through life, respceted and loved, 
kept from temptation; but who. with no princi 
to sustain, no strong fecling of right to supp 
them in the hour of trial, when that time com 
fall an easy prey to the destroyer. 

Directly she was at liberty, and her husba 
busy with his agent. Mrs. Templeton hastened 
the study, and sending the children with Gret 
en to the Rectory, where they were ever welcon 
she informed Miss Lee of the result of her anxi 
vigils. 

«lt is evident to me-that I can not, that I m 
not even attempt to carry on my children’s edue 
tion under this roof.” 

“1 agree with you,” said Miss Lee; “y 
would not be justified in making the attempt.” 

e But what then can I do? From the s 
mens which I have too often met with of sch 
education, I have contracted a very strong rep 
nance to exposing either Ilclen or Constan 
especially the former, to the influence of girls 
whom I myself know nothing. l am not obj 
ing wholly on the groun of difference of static 
though the effeets of that are also to be consider 
—not because of less ‘nobility or less wealth, t 
because, ainong unselected associates, vulgar opi 
ions, low sentiments, and paltry feelings are to 
dreaded; added to this, E own to a very decid 
prepossessicn in favor of home influenve, wh 
the mother, as I trust I should be, is ready to ¢ 
in concert with an intelligent instructress.” 
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“My opinion entirely coincides with yours,” 
answered Miss Lee, “and I know not why any 
dread of being misapprehended should deter me 
from trying to aid you; though this will involve a 
display of egotism to which I am not much ad- 
dicted.” 

«Oh, help me, if youn can,” exclaimed Mrs, 
Templeton, with energy; “and give all false 
scruples to the winds.” 

« My sister, Mrs. Loftus,” said she, thus ad- 
jured, “ is the widow of an oficer, who died about 
eighteen months ago in India, Her right to some 
property is disputed, but we are assured vexa- 
tiously and unjustly—still, while it is withheld, 
my sister is reluced to a very scanty income. 
She has two little girls, rather older than yours; 
and it is, I know, her earnest wish so to educate 
them as to render them independent of any ad- 


verse circumstance except ill health. To assist | 
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and no one here, but Mrs. Dawson, on whose dis- 
eretion I can fully rely, is aware that any thing 
unpleasant has happened.” 

* Will you object to remaining a few days at 
the Rectory,” asked Mrs. Templeton; ‘I have so 
often heard Mrs. Vernon urge it, that J am sure 
she will be delighted. In making this request I 
am rather selfish, I shall be so glad to have you 
near while in correspondence with Mrs. Loftus; it 
will also remove any suspicion Colonel Teinpleton 
may entertain as to ny being in your confidence, 
a fact he will never learn from me; it will also 
show him that you are well protected, and render 
him more cautious how he ventures to persevere 
in his insulting conduct.” 

«I shall willingly remain, as you see no objec- 
tion, and most happy shall I be to further your 
negotiation with my sister.” 


*¢ Then we will go at once,” 


said Mrs. Temple- 


her, by pecuniary aid, 1 am here; but in order | ton, “for | have decided on another measure, the 


fuliy to carry out her views, she is very desirous 


of obtaining two, at the most three, pupils, to ed- | 


ucate with them. This would justify the expense 
of engaging superior talent in various accomplish- 
ments, and it would make all the children feel, 
from an early age, that they are not to measure 
excellence by their own attainments, nor limit it 
by their own powers; superiority will thus en- 
courage industry, not foster conceit—and inferi- 
ority will not depress, but keep them modest,” 

* Said I not well that out of evil comes good ?” 
eagerly interrupted Mrs. Templeton; ‘‘ my own 
vision realized—except,” she added with a sigh, 
* the separation.” 


3 | 
«But that only for a short time,” suggested 


Miss Lee. 

“True; and now the best way to arrange all 
this? Put me immediately in correspondence 
with Mrs. Loftus—tkat appears the first step I 
have never yet left the Priory for a night since 
my arrival, but to gain this great advantage I 
shall not hesitate to do any thing that is needful ; 
and by cheerfully consenting to part from my 
darlings, l give them the best proot that vay love 
is unselfish and wise.” 

“l think, nay, I am sure, you will like my sis- 
ter, said Miss Lee; “ske has seen mech of the 
cioudy side of life, and I have often felt. when yon 
hlave been discussing various subjects, that you 
and she entertained the same opinions.” 

“Shall you reside with her?’ 

«I rather think not; I have an unmarried 
brother, whose housekeeper | was till her bereave- 
ment ond return to England, ai:! when J came 
here she tock my place. But if, through any nr- 


vangements you make. she can succeed in her- 


plan regarding her children, I shall again resume 
the reins at my brother’s till he marries.” 

“Then consider that quite settled,” said Mr: 
Templeton ; ‘‘ and now abont yourself—what are 
your immediate wishes and intentions ?” 

“I was up very early this morning, and have 
collected and packed all my belongings, purposing 
to leave, so as not again to meet—in short, to go 
at once,” 

“< Gf course,” seid Mrs. Templeton, ‘‘ Mrs. Ver- 
non can not know of this last occurrence.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Miss Lee; “she knows 
nothing since we parted yesterday—though, as I 
informed you, I had previously consulted her— 


result of our conversation last night. I have felt 
so great a relief from having in this slight degree 
opened my heart to you, that I shall no longer go 
about with this terrible secret, as if it were my 
crime instead of my misfortune, and deny myself 
the comfort of sympatby and advice. You look 
as if this resolve surprised you.” 

‘*T own it does,” said Miss Lee, courageously ; 
“ the good sense and propriety, no less than the 
fortitude of your conduct, are exactly the quali- 
ties in which society at large are so deficient— L 
render a deep anl voluntary homage to the char- 


acter of those who can say— 


There is a sil nt sorrow here, 
It heaves no sigh, it sheds ne tear ;’ 


but perhaps I am rathersstoieal ; I know I am not 
very fond of pity on my own account.” 

«1 must try and make myself understood,” said 
Mrs. Templeton; “otherwise, though 1 think we 
agree, you will fancy we ditfer. Colonel Temple- 
tor is my husband —no matter what else he is— 
his conduct will not affect my argument. While 
I consent to remain with hih, 1 thark nothing 
would be more reprehensible than for me to weary 
alike friends and acquainianees with his faults 
and my sorrows—my silence does not, at any rate, 
‘make the matter worse, ny complaints certainly 

would; and it is this strong eenvietion which bas 

| hitherto guided my proceehngs. But events may 
arise, when the aid and counsel of unother may 
be useful, indeed necessary—when trials, which 
are never purposeless, may, by our unwise recep- 
i tion, become irritants. lending to murmuring and 
discontent, instead of blessed instruments for eor- 
reeting and hallowing all our feelings. I am. 
therefore, determined no longer to close my ear to 
the voice of wise and friendly sympathy ; nor to 
infold myself in an iron shroud, which burics alike 
my hopes with my disappointment. Am I now 
very wrong? To the many I ara still dumb—but 
do not forbid the over-racked vietim to groan— do 
not say the sharp pang shall force out no cry.” 

« Far from it, very tar from it,” said Miss Lee, 
with animation; ‘yon are fully justified in the 
resolution you have taken; you would, indeed, be 
wrong if you refused this meants of relief. What 
I meant to censure was, that the egotism which 
perpetually talks of itself in the most wearisome 
of characters, that of complainer— which parades 
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its sorrows before every one, and collects sympa- 
thy as a tax. Not that I ever thought it possible 
you, with your refinement and dignity of charac- 
ter, your studie avoidance of domestic and petty 
details, could ever descend to this level; but I was 
jealous, dear Mrs. Templeton, lest you should not, 
in every respect, fully offer an excuse for my deep 
admiration of your character.” 

«But you do not suppose me proof against a 
little delicate flattery,” she observed with a smile. 
“ Now we will no longer delay our drive to the 
Rectory, where I shall leave you, depending on 
your kindness to do all you can for me.” 

The children and Gretchen were sent back in 
the carriage, which was to return and fetch Mrs. 
Templeton, who was happily spared the feverish- 
ness of hesitation and doubt, by finding Mr. Ver- 
hon at home. With him she had a long and pri- 
vate interview; and though her beautiful face 
looked very sad, and tears stood in her loving, 
dark eyes as she kissed and bade farewell to Miss 
Lee, she whispered, “ I was quite right, for though 
you must go away, I have wise and warm friends 
lett here.” 

Culunel Templeton expressed no astonishment 
when informed of Miss Lee's sudden departure, 
though he felt surprised when, through his pri- 
vate inquiries, he found she intended to remain a 
week at the Rectory ; and where, in spite of all 
his maneuvers, he never could see her; but unde- 
terre by this, he took effectual measures to trate 
her thence to London, fully determining not to be 
bafiled in his pursuit, by what he thought either 
prulery or deliberate artifice. 

Helen and Constance were loud in their com- 
plaints at her absence, and most persevering in 
their inquiries as to her return; but in less than 
two months the negotiation had been so success- 
fully carried on with Mrs, Loftus, inuch facilitated 
by her spending a few days at the Rectory, and 
saving Mis. Templeton a journey to London, that, 
avow:ng herseli weary and cisheartened by these 
perpetual changes, Miss Lee having decided on re- 
maining with hef family, she now intended to 
place Helen and Constance at school, where, for 
the preseut, Gretchen would accompany them as 
their personal attendant. | 

Various were the comments passed by various 
in Lysluals when the plan became known; but as 
tuese parties have been rather disrespectfully 
kept in the background, leave we the children to , 
acquire as mich knowledge as their brains will 
comlortubly benr, and to gain as many accom- 
plishinents as they have talents for, while we be- 
come cnlightened as to the neighborhood, or 
rather the neighbors of the Priory. 


=o - > ____. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Sionn goûte point ces caractères, je men étonne; si 
on les gotie, je m'en &onne de méme. "—La BRUYÈRE. 


Tne Forresters of Forest Ilill, as one of the old- 
est county families, claim preeedence, though, as 
they never stood out in very bold relief on any 
casion, not even during an election, they will | 
«von be dismissed; they must, however, be put in 
she catalogue. 
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Mr. Forrester had married late in bfe a lady 
of suitable age; for if she had gained but little 
knowledge of life, it had not been for lack of time. 
By the death of her brother, the handsome estate 
of Hargraves became hers, and though this ac- 
quisition was by no means the reason why Mr. 
Forrester thought the lady suitable as a wife, it 
certainly had something to do with suggesting 
that idea. 

Had Hargraves been a hundred miles off, it is 
probable he would never have cared for it or its 
owner; but Hargraves joined Forest Hill, and 
those who have ever noticed the effect of such pro- 
pinquity. on country gentlemen, will understand 
how it influenced the thoughts and feelings of 
Mr. Forrester. Therefore, if, as Miss Hargrave, 
she was good, as Mrs. Forrester she was better; 
but when she became the mother of the future 
heir of Forest Hill and Hargraves to boot, she was 
decidedly best. Mr. Forrester was proud, pom- 
pous, and cold, very kind to his dependents, among 
whom he was extremely popular; honorable and 
just, almost to sternness, in all his transactions ; 
stately and repulsive, well-bred and exclusive. 
His wife was his reflection in almost every respect, 
except that, while the father was prouder of Hu- 
bert as his heir than as his son, the mother re- 
versed this, being fonder of her handsome boy, her 
affectionate, her beautiful Hubert, than proud of 
him as the future representative of two iamilies, 
which had been knuwn and respected for many 
centuries. 

Sir Wilham and Lady Dallas, with their numer- 


lous but youthful family, come next in order, 
, They were people of good property, who inhabited 


the Grange, a building which originally merited 
that name, but it had been gradually so changed, 
enlarged, and improved, as to resemble, in point 
of identity, that celebrated stumbling-block to 
inetaphysicians, Sir Francis Drake’s ship, whick 
hal been so often patched and repaired, that not 
one picce of the original remained. So with the 
Grange; now'a handsome mansion sheltered from 
all ungenial Influences, ang surrounded with 
beautitul gardens, rich fields, and fertile mead- 
ows. 

Nearly as it now was, Sir William received it 
from his father, the first Baronet; and having 
married a lady of large fortune, good connection, 
and fashionable tastes, the Grange became, per 
ercelience, the foeus of gayety and amusement. 
Their arrival as residents had been previous to 
that of the Templetons. between whom and them- 
selves, in spite of many impediments to strong 
friendship, there sprang up much kind feeling. 

Sir William was a frank, amiable man, and an 
indulgent husband, passionately fond of country 
sports and agricultural experiments; exactly the 
man whose active habits, intelligent mind, and 
ample furtune enabled him, without injury, to in- 
troduce those scientific measures, the failure of 


‘which would be ruinous to the small farmer, but 


which. when hazarded by the rich and enterpris- 
ing landed proprietor, eventually lead to real im- 
provement and final success. 

And Lady Dallas, what was she? Miss Lee has 
already alluded to one of her habits, as being, in 
her opinion, particularly objectionable. Her 
ladyship was a complainer ; it was not exactly from 
discontent, fur she was too grateful to feel that; 
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still less was it low spirits, for when she had empti- 
ed her tiny vial of small troubles on the head of 
some luckless listener, who so gay as she? It 
often reminded a spectator of the little man and 
woman in the weather-house; as the one listened 
and grew weary or sad from sympathy, so she be- 
came gay and cheerful, and fluttered away, ready 
to chirp and sing with the first merry bird she en- 
countered. 

Kind but egotistical, teasing and complaining, 
but ever ready, nay, eager to serve others, it 
seemed as if she realized in her pretty little per- 
son the John Bull character of her countrymen 
—that she is never happy but when grumbling. 
Quite free from pride and envy, she was, upon the 
whole. popular ; still she was occasionally oppres- 
sive and wearying, for, in a word, tant soit peu, 
she was a bore. She bored about her servants, 
her children, her relations, and what, in Mrs. 
Templeton’s opinion, was most inexeusable, about 
her husband ; and yet all this was the result of 
thoughtlessness and want of employment ;-it gave 
her an opportunity of talking about herself, and 
indirectly paying herself a compliment ; she would 
tell of her trials—her trials, forsooth ! and then 
allude te the magnanimity with which they were 
endured. This she would evince, by being the 
very butterfly of the place, driving about from 
house to house, and depositing everywhere her 
little amount of boredom. Added to this, she was 
essentially without tact, utterly insensible to the 
eloquence of the tone, the look, the manner, 
which, to the sensitive, speaks with the clearness 
of a trumpet, and tells that sympathy and polite- 
mess are exhausted, and that weariness is begin- 
ning; but on she went, humming, drumming, 
complaining, lamenting, ‘* and inflicting her tedi- 
ousness” on all who would permit it. As to com- 
prehending the character of Mrs. Templeton, she 
was no more eapable of doing that, than of read- 
ing the Arundelien Marbles; and not having the 
least suspicion, till many years after their intro- 
duction, of her real situation, she constantly made 
her the subject of her indirect animadversions, by 
canvassing her proceedings, and being astonished 
at her doings ; and all this without the least mal- 
ice or ill nature, 

Lord Hurstwood, in point of rank, should have 
been first introduced, but as age, infirmity, and a 
severe loss in‘ the death of an only daughter, ren- 
dered him quite a recluse, we pass him oyer; his 
son being a bachelor, and an absentee, in neither 
character has a claim on our notice, and will 
therefore remain unannounced til} he becomes one 
of the recognized inhabitants of the county. 


Toward the seaward side ot the village was a | 


pretty little place, claiming and meriting no 
more dignified appellation than that of Seaview 
Cottage, occupied by a lady, whom, almost sim- 
ultancously with the arrival of Miss Lee, Lady 
Grantham had introduced to the notice ot the 
Colonel and his wife as an early friend of hers, 
recently a widow, in fact, a distant connection of 
Lionel’s. Wer husband, Mr. West, had held aa 
éxcellent appcintment, tfe income of which he 
not only spent, but exeeeded; so that at his 
death, which happened unexpectedly, his widow 
had nothing but a small annuity, and very deli- 
cate’ health, Iler oniy child, a boy, was most 
generously adopted by an unmarried relative, 
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the next heir to the Westrough title and estates, 
the present Lord having only daughters. 

Lord Ernest West had lost, by death, the lady 
to whom he was passionately attached, and since 
that event had led a very seeluded life, having 
withdrawn to the solitude of Old Court, which, 
with a splendid fortune, he inherited from his 
mother, the late Lord's second wife. 

Lady Grantham shrewdly suggested that in 
this adoption of the young Reginald, the possible 
heir to the title, there was some arriére pensée of 
contracting him to one of his lady cousins; and 
perhaps she was correct. But the undoubted 
consequence of this measure wag, that Reginald 
remained at Eton at Lord Ernest’s expense, and 
that his mother’s ineome received a small addi- 
tion, sufficient to insure her comfort. 

Under these circumstances, Mrs. West received 
kindness and attention, not only from the Tem- 
pletons, who readily admitted her elaim, but 
trom the whole neighborhood, whom her gentle 
and ladylike manners could not fail to please 3 
while Reginald, a handsome, spirited boy, about 
fifteen, mounted on his pony, or driving his mother 
in her tiny chaise, was quite as much at the 
Priory as at the Cottage. or, as Cecilia observed, 
as he was on the road, and by whom in allusion 
to his equestrian tastes he was laughingly ealled 
the Honest Highwayman. 

“ Ilow beautiful your flowers are,” remarked 
Mrs. Forrester to Lady Dallas, as they walked 
through an elegant conservatory recently added 
to the Grange. 

“Yes, they are very pretty; but I advise you, 
Mrs, Forrester, never to have your conservatory 
opening on te the drawing-room—sometiines I am 
quite overcome with the perfume from the cape 
jasmine, orange, and other scented flowers.” 

« You have only to close the double door; be- 
sides, your caution is too late to me.” 

** As to shutting the door, that is useless; Sir 
William is perpetually going through, and ls so 
thoughtless, he always forgets—really his new 
plans and inventions keep us in constant confusion 
—only imagine, the new-fashioned* flues were 
over-heated lust week, and we were terrified by 
the ery of fire.” 

“ But was told you were quitte pour la peur,’ 
replied Mrs. Forrester; and as gardeners will 
over-heat even old-fashioned warming apparatus, 
it is better to have one which is so easily man- 

| aged.” 

“Qh, you have no idea of the trouble all these 
things arc; there was our coachman the other 
day?”—but seeing or feeling from which quarter 
the wind was blowing, Mrs. Forrester, as she had 
| often done before, shortened her visit. 

“ ls it quite true,” inquired Lady Dallas of 
Mrs. Vernon, on whom she was ealling, “ that the 
little Templetons have been Danished to a London 
school ?” 
| ** Perfectly true, that they are being educated 

| near London, with two other children, but not 

| that theretore they are banished.” 

| “ Happily,” remarked her Ladyship, “ I am not 
addicted to envy, or | certainly should envy Mrs. 

| Templeton the perfect control she has over every 

thing. You, who éin so easily educate your only 
girl, have no idea of the trouble I have with mine 


| —I am perpetually obliged to change governess or 
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nurse, and the children always lose with every 
change—now here is Mrs. Templeton freed from 
all this trouble, and quite at liberty to go about 
and receive her friends as she pleases.” 

‘| think,” replied Mrs. Vernon, smiling, ‘* that 
you do not seem to find either duties or imprison- 
auent very severe in your case, for I hear of you 
at all the parties near aud far.” 

“© Oh, that is because Sir William can not bear 
to go anywhere without me—so different from 
Colonel Templeton, who goes about as if he had 
no wife.” 

Almost provoked at her folly, and yet afraid of 
opening the eyes of one with so clapper-like a 
longue. Mrs. Vernon suggested that perhaps Lady 
Dallas was quite as fond of being with Sir William 
as he with her; a truth which was at once frankly 
and laughingly admitted. 

But, unfortunately, her Ladyship had not yet 
exhausted her stock of astonishment and comment 
—a portion of both was reserved for the Priory. 
Thither she drove, and on the broad terrace was 
the Colonel, and he being an admirer of her pretty 
fice and fashionable dress, though he sometiines 
thought, when wincing under her random lashes, 
that if he were her husband he should infallibly 
strangle her, hastened to hand her from the car- 
riage. 

** Really, Colonel Templeton,” she said, as he 
accompanied her through the noble hall to the 
drawing-room, ‘‘ I hardly ever come here without 
thinking what an enviable life Mrs. Templeton’s 
niust be.” 

“The same idea occurs to me respecting Sir 
William's,” was his insidions reply, ‘whenever IL 
have the pleasure of seeing your Ladyship; but 
she, searcely hearing him, and certainly not at- 
taching any import to the words, went chattering 
un, 4S if be had not spoken. 

“I think this place a perfect Paradise. Ah, 
my dear Mrs. Templeton, how do you do? I 
was, as usual, raving about this lovely place—it 
is a real garden of Eden.” 

“But there was something ugly even there, 


was there not? or my memory deceives me,” | 


boldly chimed in the Colonel, with a laughing 
tueer on his fine face. 

‘Now, Mrs. Templeton, did you ever hear such 
unolushing asking for a compliment; but my 
real object in coming was to hear how your 
diughters are—I was so surprised to learn that 
tir y were at school—1 assure you I have been 
trying to persuade Sir William to send our two 
eldest, but he will not listen to it.” 

“lf l suggest that every husband is not like 
me, I fear your Ladyship willagain, though with- 
out cause, reprove my vanity ;? for he saw that 
Ellinor could scarcely command her tears from 
tning. 

‘Fear nothing of the kind, for it is exactly 
viint I said to Sir William,” she gayly replied, 
* 1 told him to come and tuke a few lessops from 
you; but now I am here, I hope, Mrs. Templeton, 
you will give ine your recipe for governing hus- 
bands,” 

“ l believe,” said she, trying to echo tlhe badi- 
nze, “it is by letting them bave their own 
way.” 

© Now I appeal to you, Colonel;” but he was 
gene. Elinor had answered to the spur, and she 


might be ridden or baited to death, just as her 
tactless visitor chose. 

And suns rose and set on Seabrooke, and the 
bright-green tints of spring were exchanged tur 
the rich, brown hues of autumn, but they broughé 
little variety in the life of its mistress, except 
that affurded by visits from her children, every 
one of whieh rendered it more difficult again to 

‘part with them; still, the evident advantage of 
| her plan rendered her the more firm in pursuing 
| it; and as she beheld what, even to her ford eyes, 
had been faults in her children’s characters, gra- 
' dually disappearing under the influence of judi- 
‘cious instruction, ske decided that no selfish in- 
| dulgence to herself should interfere to deprive 
| them of its benefit. 
| She perceived, with delight and gratitude, that 
Helen’s timidity was exchanged for a gentleness 
strengthened by firmness; her original indolence 
for an active industry in pursuit of all intellectual 
acquirements ; her dependence on others for an 
| unobtrusive self-reliance, which gave an irresisti- 
| ble charm to her touching style of beauty. Nor 
| had Constance failed to profit by these favorable 
| circumstances ; her vehement temperament was 
| subdued to a generous warmth and energy, which 
had nothing of self-will; her prejudices and pre- 
| possessions were more under coutrol, and though 
| She was still impulsive, the impulse was better 
directed ; the rare amiability of both Kate anil 
Fanny Loftus had very much modified and cor- 
rected her almost paintul love of the beautiful, 
tor they were, as regarded regularity of feature, 
plain children—and this had, at first, affected Con- 
stance disadyantageously ; but as she learned to 
value their beauty of temper, and subsequently 
their beauty of intellect and talent, she felt that 
she could, she must love them, though they had 
neither the loveliness nor grace of her standard, 
Helen, 

The ever-welcome visits of Lord Grantham and 

his wife oceasionally interrupted the monotony of 
Mrs. Templeton’s existence, still turther broken 
by the joimt presence of Cecilia and Laurette, 
| who had now become lady-like and intelligent 
| companions to their aunt. Laurette was very 
ofien at Forest Hill, the Forresters having for- 
merly been old friends and guests of her grand- 
father, for Sir Alan was dead; and her parents 
were expected by the next ship, bringing with 
them wealth, honor, and what they seemed, by 
their letters, to value still more, a son and heir 
five years old, and a little baby girl. 


— pe — 


CHAPTER XI. 


“(Enter Sparkish, fuddled.)\—lf 1 can but meet with 
her, or any body that belongs lo her, they will fud me a 
match for’em. Ifthe champagne does not hori my eye- 
righl, the enemy is marching Ihis way.” — W YCHERLY. 


As time has been rather anticipated, we will 

return to the period at whieh Helen and Constance 

| left their home, and relate a trifling event which 

afforded a little diversion, if that term be not 

thought inappropriate to the peaceful revolution 
| of the seasons, 


\ 
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| per; indeed, so much was the man tried, that he 
< in his turn, as was but natural, revenged himself 
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About six months after the children’s departure, 
the Colone! announced his intention of leaving 


home ; this was nothing uncommon, only, contrary | 


to his usual custom, he informed those whom it 


might concern, that his journey was toward the 


Highlands. But though he was an excellent 
horseman, he must ou this occasion have been 
riding very carelessly, for he was thrown, had two 
of his front teeth knocked out, and his handsome 
lip so cut that not even his mustache could hide 
the scar—nor, till time the healer stepped in to 
cure the bruised gums, could the skill ot the den- 
tist hide the gap—in short, it seemed a mercy 
that it was no worse. 

As disfigurement and pain are not counter-irri- | 
tants, it is but reasonable to expect that neither 
temper nor manner would be improved by this 
accident, aud, to tell the truth, they were not; 
and though all within his influence bore testimony 
to this effect, none perhaps more so than the ser- 
vant who went with him on his Scotch expedition, 
and who being his personal and favorite attendant 
had more than a due share of his master’s ill tem- 











wherever he durst; and on one occasion, when 
reproved by Mrs. Dawson, aud reminded by her 
that it was a Providence he had not met with the 
accident, he very profanely denied there having 
been any Providence in the matter, and that as to 
mercy, he added with a sneer, there had been 
very little of that; and threw out hints and in- 
uendoes which, had they reached the ears of his 
worthy master, would have led to his dismissal— 
that is, if the Colonel could have ventured on that 
measure, for the profligate master is the slave of 
the servant who knows his secrets. But not to 
linger on the rack of curiosity, or trust to fable 
and fiction, let us listen to the voice of history ; 
and thus she saith— 

Undeterred, by Miss Lee’s departure, from per- 
sisting in his base pursuit, and unconvinced by 
her proceedings that it would be in vain, her gal- 
lant admirer, after she had left the Rectory, 
learned her brother’s address ; and when she took 
up her residence with him, which she did directly 
her sister’s plans were arranged, the Colonel be- 
gan to arrange his. 

Mr. Lee held a very good post under govern- 
ment, and as his private residence was a short 





distance from town, his sister would have been | 
much alone, had they not had for neighbors the 
family of an old friend, to one of whose daugh- 
ters Mr. Lee was engaged. As Miss Lee was one 
day waiting for the garden-gate to be opened, a 
gentleman slowly passed on horseback, who was 
evidently making a note of the house ; she felt 
annoyed, alarmed, for though not quite sure, as 
she did not see his face, she was almost certain it 
was Colonel Templeton. 

For several days after this she most obstinately 
kept at home, in spite of the remonstrances of , 
Clara Forbes, who delighted in going to mect Ed- 
ward Lee on his return from business, but hes- 
itated to do so unaccompanied by Annie. 

As, however, nothing further happened to war- 
rant alarm or caution, Miss Lee hoped she had 
been mistaken, and again made her peace with 
Clara, by resuming their afternoon walks. They 
bad both set off on one occasion to meet Mr. Lee, , 
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but fancying they had time to spare, stopped to 
make some purchases; and while doing so, he 
passed on toward his home, and the ladies, when 
they had concluded their business, walked on. 

“I begin to think Edward will not return to 
dinner to-day,” said Miss Lee; “and I am really 
quite tired, for we have long passed the usual 
trysting-place.” 

‘Sit here, while I walk to the turnpike, and 
inquire if they have seen him ?” 

As Miss Forbes went on for that purpose, a gen- 
tleman on hirrseback passed her, but having no 
motive for looking after him, she procecded to 
make her inquiry, and heard that Mr. Lee had 
gone through some timeago. NRetracing her steps, 
she was surprised to observe Annie in earnest con- 
versation with a gentleman, but something in tho 
manner of both induced her to hasten forward and 
adilress her friend—on doing so, the stranger, 
throwing the bridle to his servant, walked away, 
and to Clara’s surprise she found her agitated 
almost to tears. ‘I will explain all when we 
reach home,” said Miss Lee in answer to her looks; 
“ but where then is Edward 7” 

“ At home, before us, I hope—” 

“< ] hope so too,” and in silence they hurried on ; 
but what was Miss Lee’s dismay, when she saw 
Colonel Templeton, for it was he, boldly ring, and 
when the servant opencd the gate, enter, just 
pausing to announce that the ladies were in sight. 

The brief interval which had elapsed between 
her seeing him and their own arrival at the house, 
had given Miss Lee time to recover her selt-pos- 
session and presence of mind; and though the 
measure she adopted will forever incapacitate her 
for shining as a heroine of romance, a character, 
it is true, which she laughed at without mercy, 
let us hope vulgar, common-sense mortals will 
think she did right when she whispered to the 
amazed servant, ‘‘ Quick, quick, fetch a police. 
man,” andsclosed the gate herself. 

Colonel Templeton politely raised lis hat to 
Clara Forbes, though his look was rather imper- 
tinent, and observed, ‘‘ Miss Lee has not favored 


i me with an introduction.” 


« Nor has she given you a welcome,” replied 
she, with spirit ; ‘‘ Colonel Templeton, I warn you 
that my brother is at home, and but little likely 
to suffer this intrusion quietly.” 

« With two such fair apologies, [am sure he will 
not be so ungallant as to pass a severe judgment.” 

“fe will not only pass a severe judgnient, but 
inflict a severe punishment, on any one who is 
insolent enough to molest these ladies, or intrude 
on these premises,” exclaimed a well-known voice, 
though the tone was raised, and Miss Lee saw her 
brother hastening toward them from tho side 
garden. 

“Clara, go in, and you, Annie, also,” he said, 
as he strode forward with looks ominous of a com- 
ing storm. 

“Then I shall give myself the pleasure of 
accompauying you,” said the Colonel, who cer- 
tainly must have been excited by wine, or even 
he would have never so far forgotten himself as. 
thus grossly to outrage every gentlemanly feeling. 

Miss Lee looked along the road ; in the language 
of the fair Fatima, she was ready to cry out, ‘* Do 
you see any one coming?” and happily it was 
something more useful than dust or a flock of 
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sheep which she described—it was that phenome- | 
non, a policeman when wunted—who was hurry- 
ing on as fast as his pinched waist and strangling 
stock would permit, listening to the account of the 
servant, who gave him to understand, that an 
offender of no common kind was going to carry off 
the plate from before their eyes. 

In the mean time, the intruder made good his 
threat. He entered; but just as he was follow- 
ing Miss Lee into the drawing-room, her brother 
rushed forward and seized him by the collar, not, 
however, before the riding-whip carried by this 
Lrave son of Mars had fallen heavily on the shoul- 
der of Edward. The latter, a tall, powerful 
young man, roused to fury at the touch, wrenched 
the whip from the again uplifted hand, and with 
the thick end gave his adversary so severe a blow 
as to cause the loss which has been so pathetically 
lamented; and following up the attack, hurled 
him with such force and rage toward the door, 
that had not the policeman broken the fall, it 
might have had serious results. 

“ Hilloa!’ exclaimed this guardian of peace and 
property ; ‘a pretty go this is, isn’t it ?—to enter 
a gen’man’s house in this way, and I at hand— 
and a regular swell too, I declare,” surveying the 
dress of his prisoner, and discerning his aristo- 
eratic look and air. 

“Let me go, fellow!” shouted the Colonel as 
well as he could articulate, and struggling to free 
himself from the ignominious grasp. 

“ No, no, my fine chap—not so soft as that ;” 
and then, as Mr. Lee advanced, he looked at him 
for information. 

«The scoundrel! the unmanly rufian!” was 
his ejaculation ; ‘‘ drag or kick him out, police- 
man, and if you ever see him prowling about this 
place, remember he is a base blackguard, and 
treat him accordingly.” 

“< You shall hear of this,” menaced the Colonel. 

« You paltry villain, if I ever meety you, you 
shall feel something like this,” breaking and 
throwing the whip in his face. ‘And now, po- 
liceman, clear my premises of the fellow; and, I 
warn you, keep a sharp lookout after him.” 

Miss Lee stood in the hall, quite silent during | 
this scene, but Clara was almost in hysterics, and 
under the medical treatment of the cook, who had 
left her warm regions below to behold the hotter 
work going on above; but perceiving that the 
heat of the fracas, or as she termed it, “ the row,” 
was over, she disappeared, muttering, as certain 
odors saluted her olfactory nerves—* Ah, there's 
them stupid chickens a letting themselves be ' 
B'orchal to a cinder, and them peas a biling as 
yaller as guineas.” 

Mr. Lee close the hall door as quickly as he 
could, leaving the policeman to manage the Colo- 
nel, who being reminded by him that any resist- 
ance would oblige him to summon aid, went off 
with that public servant, muttering imprecations 
both loud and deep. 

“lle is gone, dear Clara,” said her lover ; 
“and, James, tell coòk to put back, if she ean, so 
as to give us tiine to wash this out of our heads— 
an then we will sit down to, I hope, our unin- 
terrupted meal. Annie, I half guess the meaning | 
of this, but now I must know all. Why, Clara, 
you little coward, a pretty aid-de-camp you make 
—come, girls, you must give me a kiss to set me 
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to rights, and then go up stairs.” And they did 
give him a kiss—each of them did—the first he 
ever had from Clara, according to his own state- 
ment, and this he said should plead for “ that fel- 
low,” as he called him, if they ever met again; 
but they never did, though Mr. Lee for some time 
after their rencontre at his own house, kept a little 
elastic coil in his pocket, ready to do good service. 
But sober reflection, his dilapidated mouth, and 
scarred visage, however they might exasperate 
and tempt the Colonel to revenge, all counseled 
silence; and in this case he listened to their 
counsel, 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Give me a spirit that on life’s rough sea 
Loves V have his sails with a lusly wind, 
E’en till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What Life and Death is.” CHAPMAN, 


RETURN we now to the Priory, which we left 
bewailing the efforts of its master’s bad jockey- 
ship; but whether that comely sufferer felt most 
irritated at the image of himself reflected from 
its costly mirrors, or at the friendly condolences 
of Lady Dallas, who never met him without try- 
ing to thrust some eminent dentist down his 
throat, spite of his diminished masticatory powers, 
is not known; but this time he certainly did go 
to Paris, where he remained some weeks. 

During his absence the Sinclairs arrived. and 
were received by Mrs. Templeton with all her 
usual kindness. Their. long exile had, in its re 
sults, surpassed their most sanguine expectations; 
the Craigalan estates were freed from all incum- 
brances, Lady Sinclair was liberally dowered, and 
a handsome fortune was ready for Laurette. 

Under these circumstances, her mother de- 
cided that they should both be presented; Lady 
Sinclair herself having never gone through that 
ceremony. But she was desirous of doing so un- 
der the chaperonage of a relative, and Lady 
Westrough was fixed on for having that honor. 
Who, indeed, more suitable ? she was the wife of 
her mother’s first cousin, and though at one time 
Lady Frances had been shunned by the elder 
branch of the family, and her childrén never no- 
ticed at all, Lady Sinclair was too reasonable to 
take offense at this; she felt that, in their cir- 
cumstances, had Lionel's claims once been admit- 
ted before he became lord of Seabrooke, they 
would most effectually have frustrated every plan 
for reinstating the Wesiroughs in their just pofi- 
tion. <‘ Therefore,” mentally said she, white 
weighing the question, ‘ let bygones be bygones, 
and now for Lady Westrough.” 

But she had never had the most distant ac- 
quaintance with this valued or yaluable relatives 
never mind—Lady Westrough she had selected, 
and Lady Westrough it would be. a 

The first step was to secure a house in town—it 
was now quite early spring—time enough between 
this and the London season—so calls, acquaint- 
auce, friendship, were soon established with Mrs. 
West, one of the most guileless of mortals, who 
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was won to any one and any thing, through | rupting her; ‘I have often thought of this—and 


praises of her son, her idolized Reginald—he, in 
his turn, became the decoy to catch Lord Ernest, 
who was to catch his sister-in-law, who was to 
introduce Lady Sinelair. 

A profound observer of cause and effect says, 
first catch your hare, then skin it. Her ladyship 
was also a profound observer, and she did first 
catch her hare—namely, Mrs. West: fortunately 
it was not necessary to skin her, so she escaped 
that process; for Lady Westrough, on learning 
what was the service required, was glad on such 
easy terms to establish a friendly feeling be- 
tween her own family and her husband's rela- 
tions. 

Reginald West, though received everywhere as 
the adopted son of his uncle, as Lord Ernest chose 
to be styled, was much more with his mother than 
with his lordship; for though the latter was not 
only kind but generous to his young kinsman, 


there was little congeniality between the tastes | 


and pursuits of the secluded man, whose pros- 
pects had been overcast almost before their dawn, 
and the energetic youth, who looked at life 
throngh a glass couleur de ruse, and whose ex- 
perience had never Jed him to think there was 
any other hue or shade. 

From a very early age, Reginald’s mind had 
given promise of unusual power and activity ; 
how could this assimilate with that of the man 
who lived only in the past, and who thought life 
and all its gifts was only to be endured, not used 
—to whom the future offered alike little to hope 
or to fear? 


“Oh! who can bear to look upon 
; A sky without a cloud or sun ?” 


He was, however, too unselfish to wish that Regi- 
nald should purchase his favor by the sacrifice 
of those associations and pursuits so suited to 
his age and character, and therefore readily per- 
mitted him to follow where his affections most 
naturally led him. And these led him to seek 
the society of his pale, failing mother, to whom 
he was most tenderly attached, and whose style 
of life, necessitated by a narrow income, pleased 
his simple and independent tastes ; above all, the 
society by which she was more immediately sur- 
rounded, or, as he called it, the choice treasure 
of the Priory, his favorite Mrs. Templeton, and 
the rich and rare gems of the Rectory, presented 
attractions ‘of unusual interest to his intelligent. 
and enthusiastic mind. 

Ashley Vernon was especially his beau ideal 
of worth and talent—they had heen together at 
Eton, whence Ashley, who was intended for the 
bar, had gone to Cambridge, and there again 
teginald was to join him. 

** Mother,” asked he one evening, after a day 
spent between the Rectory and the Priory, ‘* what 
does my unele intend me to be?” 

“ What au odd question, my dear boy,” she re- 
plied; “ your uncle has adopted you, and though 
there is an impropriety, which I am sure we both 
shrink from, in alluding to the future, at his 
death you will be his heir, which, as he inherits 
the whole of his mother’s fortune, means that you 
will be rich—and then, as Lord Westrough has 
no son—” 

j « Truc, mother,” he remarked quickly, inter- 








E hope, as you say, without meaning any thing 
wrong or paltry—but only in eonnection with 
you and me, I mean with our plans. Now sup- 
pose my uncle Ernest should marry—and, after 
all, he is only my father’s cousin—I should then 
be something I very much dislike, and no way of 
escaping from it. As to Lord Westrough, E as- 
sure you, mother, our fellows at Eton led me a 
rare life for some time, because I unluckily once 
alluded to my heirship, though only in joke— 
they effectually drubbed that vision out of my 
imagination.” 

“f am sure, my dear Reginald, you make me 
feel very uneasy by these strange remarks; on 
the strength of Lord Ernest’s promise, you know, 
or, indeed, perhaps you do not, that after paying 
every debt, 1 purchased an annuity with the 
small sum remaining—so from me you have 
nothing to expect; and | fear,” continued she, 
tears starting to her eyes, “it is too late for me 
to retrench and save up for you.” 

‘ Nonsense! how you talk, you dear, miserly 
mamma ; and f can not think how [ eould be so 
selfish as to torment you in this way—only Ash- 
ley returns next week to Cambridge, and we have 
been talking of the comfort of having something 
to turn to and rely on, in case of need—what a 
eroaking, calculating fellow you must think me. 
But now let us have tea, with some of that deli- 
cious eream Mrs. Templeton sent. Mother,” he 
suddenly exclaimed, after a pause, ‘‘ what a wom- 
an sbe is—do you know | sometimes dream of her, 
after I have spent an hour or so in her company 
—I can not express to you the extraordinary 
feeling that comes over me occasionally—some- 
times I fancy little stories about her, in the style 
of a distressed princess and knight.” And his 
animated and handsome face looked almost fierce 
with excitement, and any kindred spirit that had 
noted the broad, noble brow, and the strange 
expression of the dark-violet eye, that seemed 
as if, for the moment it looked on another scene 
than that presented by the comfortable cottage 
drawing-room, wonld have said, “On that is en- 
throned genius—there looks out the spirit of 
poetry.” 

This conversation, however, left on his .moth- 
er’s mind a vague suspicion of realities which she 
had never before contemplated, and though but a 
suspicion, it was strong enough to induce her to 
write to Lord Ernest; and without giving her 
reasons either consistently or in plain language 
—she was too cautious, or perhaps too much per- 
plexed herself, to do so—she suggested that, as 
Reginald was fond of literature, and delighted in 
the exercise of intelleet, whether it might not be 
be as well to turn his attention to some object in 
life,so as to employ and stimulate A kind reply 
was returned, but a negative was given to all her 
wishes. ‘* Reginald,” she was told, ‘* would, at 
a proper age, have some appointment given him; 
but both army and navy’’—his lordship appeared 
to ignore any other channel for snperabundant 
mini—** both army and navy were unpleasant 
ideas to him. Besides, he hoped Reginald did 
not want any thing—if so, he had only to ask; 
of course, when he went to college, a suitable 
allowance would be made him; and begging Mrs. 
West would oblige him by purchasing any orna- 
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ment she might like, as a token from him, of his 
yuod wishes on the lately begun year, he inclosed 
a sinall draft;” it was for a hundred pouuds, and 
“ remained, hers truly.’ 

Poor Mrs. West read the conclusion with ting- 
ling cheeks, right glad that her son was not 
present. She felt convicted of having, indirectly, 
asked for the incivsure, though nothing had been 


further from her thoughts, and yet there was no | 


way of explaining away the fancied imputation ; 
so she ncquiesced in his decision; reiterated her 
thanks on Reginald’s account, and ina few words 
disclaimed the extravagance he must suppose her 
capable of, when he inclosed so handsome a sum 
for an ornament. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Allis in motion; rings. and plumes, and pearls 
Are shining every Where.” Doge of Venice. 


“Creinia,”’ said Lady Grantham, one morn- 
ing, to her daughter, now nearly twenty, ‘‘ put 
aside your purse, I want to have a consultation 
with you.” 

«Dear mamma, how delightful,” said she, 


“but I can always listen better when my fingers | 


are busy on work that requires no attention; so 
begin, tor there is nothing I like more than these 
little confidential chats. I always think they 
have done me good, and made me feel wiser and 
older.” 

“Few young ladies would thank the mother 
who, at your age, added to their years,” she re- 
plied, ‘ but I understand what you mean. And 
now, my treasure, listen. You know that your 
dear father has always had to struggle against 
the difficulties of an encumbered estate, be- 
queathed in that condition to him. It has never 
been a secret that we are not rich; to my chil- 
dren especially this was made known, in order 
that they might early learn to submit cheerfully 
to privations, and to prevent the encouragement 
‘of chimerical hopes and wishes. Some people 
have thought me too ready to look out for the 
Juaves and fishes ;sbut years ago, I lost an only 
and beldved her, fighting fur his country, 
while, on the Same dreadful occasion, my sister 
lost her noble young lover, whose memory she 
has ever since cherished more like his widow than 
his affianced bride; two years ago, my brave, my 
beautiful Cecil was offered up on the same al- 
tar.” ler voice faltered, while the tears fell 
thick and fast on Cecilia’s trembling hands; for 
she remembered the sorrow which had strieken 
then all to the earth when this calanity betell ; 
she recallel nlso ihe figure of her quiet, secluded 
nunt Lucy, whom she had never seen out of deep 
mourning, and cuuld easily imagine nl} the sor- 
rowful recollections which nuw filled her mother’s 
heart. 

She drew neat to that loved mother, and silently 
kissed her; the caress was fondly returned, and 
Wiping away her tears, Lady Grantham resumed, 
‘‘ jlenry is now shortly expected home, and well 
has he won all he has gained during his long so- 
jouru at Constantinople; and as he is of age, he 


will, at once, assist your father to free himsclf 
from the pressure which has weighed upon him 
fur so many years. It is then our intention to go 
abroad for sx or eight months, and though this 
will be our first outbreak, we are not going to for- 
get economy. Therefore, assuming that it will be 
agreeable to you, I have accepted an invitation 
from your aunt Ellinor, for you tospend that time 
chiefly with her; not, however, excluding the 
clains of other friends who may wish to see you; 
and now, dear, what say you to this ?” 

«Oh, mamma, I shall be delighted. I always 
think the Priory one of the most beautiful places 
IT ever saw—and aunt Ellinor is so graceful and 
kind, I feel as if 1 could do any thing tor her. But, 
mother,” she continued, ‘let us always speak 
truly and openly to each other. lcan not under- 
stand my uncle Lionel. 
him perfection, and though he is still always very 
kind, nay, indulgent to me, I confess I have quite 
changed my opinion of him—dear mamma, we 
with our small fortune are richer by far than ho 
with his large one, for love and union are with us 
—while there—but mind,” she continued, impres- 
sively, ‘‘ only to you has this ever been breathed, 
I can not take salt and betray; well, then, for I 
must say it, lam sure that there is sorrow in that 
splendid house, such as we have never known, n0, 
not even when dear Cecil fell, And then Helen 
and Constance separated from their parents, and 
educated from home, a thing so unusual in their 
station; why is all this?” 

“I can not very well tell you, even if I would, 
my dearest,” said her mother, very gravely. “I 
do but guess, and if Iam right I most warmly 
approve of your aunt’s decision, involving, as it 
does, so great a sacrifice on her part. But it is of 
your cousins I wished more particularly to speak. 
Constance is but a child, though they both look 
older than they are, for Helen is little more than 
fourteen.” 

«Oh, mamma, how beautiful they are P’ ex- 
claimed Cecilia, impetuously interrupting Lady 
Grantham; which do you admire most?” 

« Indeed, it would be difficult to say,” was the 
smiling reply. ‘‘Ilelen is more like her mother, 
I think, in character, as well as appearance; but 
they are sweet angels; both of them ; it isin refer- 
ence to this beauty I am about to caution you. In 
the first place, your papa and I have a very de- 
cided objection to a marriage between cousins— 
do not open your really fine eyes so wide—second- 
ly, and were it not so, the rich heiress of Colonel 
'Fempleton is no match for the fu.ure Lord Gran- 
tham; but as I have frequently remarked, that 
serious and sad mischief is done by a careless re- 
mark, an unmeaning joke, or even by ostentatious 
care; do.not, by any of these means, put an idea 
into llenry’s head which would otherwise never 
have entered it—but what is the matter?” as 
Cecilia turned her glowing, and evidently indig- 
nant countenance, full on her. 

«I know,” she said, “ that I am often called 
abrupt, or, if you will, rude, because I can not, or 
will not be false; but what should ever have led 
you, mamma, to suspect me capable of such vul- 
gar conduct or conversation, 1 do not know ;” and 
she was really angry. 

‘*¢ Why, you passionate lamb,” said Lady Gran- 
tham, laughing most merrily, “‘ what a waste of 
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heroics is this—surely I did not, even by implica- 
tion, accuse you of vulgarity.” 


« By warning me against such acts, and forbid- | 


ding them, you did,” she replied, slightly appcas- 
ed. ‘There is scarcely any thing I more hate 
and despise than the very fault you spoke of. 
Jokes about love and lovers are quite unsuited to 
a lady; they are left, with their old-fashioned 
clothes, to their servauts.”’ 

“Well, my dear, I humbly sue for peace—only 
in my own vindication I aay be allowed to re- 
mark, that there are some—and ladies they still 
are, in spite of it—who do not adopt, or at least 
donot act on your correct notion—so smooth your 
ruffled plumes, or I shall think you slightly a 
shrew—there, take and give the kiss of peace.” 

« Mamma, you are very good to pardon my 
pettishness,” she replied, sunshine again settling 
on her polished brow, “and perhaps I am over- 
seusitive on this subject; but what about my 
uncle's property—does it descend to my aunt and 
cousins ?” 

“Only by their father’s will, who, I believe, 
could dispose of it otherwise, as he has no son; 
but on this point Iam not quite clear ; and now, to 
terminate this long conference by something royal 
Ee gay, you must speedily decide on your court- 

ress.” 

« Oh, here you must help me, “replied Cecilia ; 
“« you have your own to think about also. It is 
long since you were there, mamma, is it not ?” 

“ I have never been since I was presented on my 
marriage, and then I well remember it; I am old 
enough now to allude to the circumstance, without 
the risk of being called vain. Lady Blanche Stan- 
ly was the same day presented by her aunt, the 
Dowager Duchess of Isleford, to whose son she was 
engaged, and it was said that she and I disputed 
the prize for beauty.” ] 

“Ah! Iam sure you merited it,” eagerly de- 
cided her daughter, looking at her mother’s still 
attractive face; “ but I thought the Duke was 
never married.” 

“ He never was—a few months after the town 
had rung with accounts of the preparations for 
her marriage, she was buried. Lord Ilurstwood 
never recovered from this blow; and though a 
man neither liked nor respected, every one telt 
much for him, she was such a sweet, lovely girl.” 

« And this was your last visit to Court; I do 
not wonder you remember it.” 

“It was, for our finances never permitted of 
such costly affairs; but your papa now wishes me 
to present you, and aunt Lucy has generously fur- 
nished the sinews of war, so do not let your taste 
disgrace her.” 

“It will be white—certainly white,” was the 
prompt reply. ‘* Laurette is to pass the ordeal on 
the same occasion, and I had a note from her yes- 
terday, touching this all-engrossing affair.” 

“ And I one trom Lady Sinclair; if she can not 
secure the services of her relative, Lady Wes- 
trough, she claims my promise. Iam also to see 
her diamonds any day next week at Storr’s.” 

* I hear they are splendid,” said Cecilia. “and 
will set off Lady Sinclair’s peculiar style of beauty 
admirably. I wonder whether Laurette will be 
entirely in white; she is very fond of colors, to 
the great annoyance of Constance, who will not 
Wear any thing but white or blue.” 
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** You may be sure Laurette will be dressed in 
the most becoming style—she knows her complex- 
ion will bear a skillful use of: colors; but dv not 
let any whim of hers influence you, or induce you 
to dress like her, unless her choice suits you. You 
are both likely to be looked at, still you are very 
different.” 

* Yes, Laurette, though rather short, is one of 
the most elegant girls I know.” 

“Stand up, Cecilia,” said her mother ; and when 
she obeyed, and Lady Grantham looked at the 
clastic, well-proportioned young figure before her, 
and glanced at the stately carriage of the head 
and shoulders, the mother’s pride as well as admi- 
ration was excited, as she imagined the effect such 
a figure and face were sure to produce. 


C a 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Now here comes in a scene of sheer wit, without any 

mixture in the whole world. First, one speaks; then pre s- 

p ently t'other’s upon him, slap, with a repartee.” — The Ree 
hearsal. 


Anp the effect which Lady Grantham had pre- 
dicted, was produced, and the drawing-room was 
over, and the ladies had gone home, to talk of 
their friends and their conquests, and to repose on 
their laurels or their sofas, as best pleased them. 

At the club, meanwhile, a group of fashionable 
critics had clustered, to discuss beauties and dis- 
sect characters; to speculate on the torilccming 
on-dits, and fabricate genteel scandals for the gul- 
ling and gulled journals; to try the strength of 
their own callow wit, and to kill the time which 
hung so heavily on hand. 

«Well, boys! what think you of the drawing- 
room ?” inquired an Adonis, a veritable antique, 
cleverly repaired and restored, who was lounging 
on a divan. 

“ By the Lord, Harry ” said a fair-haired but 
gallant guardsman, point device in all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstances of war, “it was splen- 
dìd—what a lot of girls, and some of them decid- 
edly fine ones, I can tell you,” caressing his mus- 
tache (gently, forit was false). 

« Where do these ancient hens hide their pretty 
chicks ?” inquired another ; ‘* one sees nothing of 
them till the sovereign calls, and then, down they 
come, fluttering their feathers with a vengeance.” 

s No matter where they are hid, it is really a 
refreshing sight when they are shown,” remarked 
Adonis; “such an assemblage of beauty is seen 
at no other court.” 

< Why, you did not see them, did you?” inno- 
cently asked a black-eyed and espiég/e-looking 
nian. 

| e To be sure I did,” was the reply; ‘‘ why, my 
| dear fellow, I was close to you when Lady Gran- 
| tham passed— you remember she bowed to me.” 

* Yes, but I thought you had not your specta- 
eles on.” 

A roar followed this honeyed remark, in which 
the object of the sneer faintly joined. 

* But, apropos of Lady Grantham, who was the 
queenly-looking girl she presented ?” 

“iler daughter, the Honorable Cecilia Gran- 
tham.” 
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« And ’pon honor,” said the Guardsman, “I 
never saw such lilies and roses in my life as that 
girl's complexion was composed of. I was close 
behind her; and, marble and snow! such shoul- 
ders !” 


« Mortimer wanted to touch them, to be sure- 


they were not wax,” interrupted the owner of the 
dark eyes. , 

“ By Jove! Sidney, you are too bad,” exclaimed 
the brave blond. , 

« Oh, I was told you threw yourself into a reg- 
ular attitude, and were heard to whisper, rather 
loud by the way— x 

a Excellently done, if nature didat all, 


Tis beauty truly bleni, whose red and white 
Nalure’s own sweet aud cunning hand laid on? ” 


‘¢ Yes,” said another, “and some fellow who 
had never read the original went about telling 
every body what a poetic genius Morti has.” 

« Laugh as you like, you can not make me un- 
say my assertion; if she is a Grantham, she 
comes of a good stock; my lady has her wits 
about her, and has, I dare say, taught the lesson 
to her daughter.” 

‘‘ ]Jear! hear!’ was the rejoinder ; *‘ he is mak- 
ing a bargain; he brings money, she sense; each 
takes what the other wants;” and again there 
was a laugh, in which Adonis joined, but more 
heartily than before. 
room, he sententiously remarked— 

“Lady Grantham is both a good wife and an 
excellent mother; and, what is of much more im- 
portance, she is but little changed since I met her 
nearly ten years ago, and I can tell you it is a 
capital thing to belong to a family that wears so 
well;? and having uttered this sentiment, with as 
much gravity as if it had been worth remember- 
ina he carefully adjusted his hat on his ‘ best 
substitute for your own hair,” and affecting a 
slow pace, to conceal his want of agility, de- 

arted. 

‘< What an artificial old fellow Chilvers is,” said 
one. 

‘How do you mean—bodily or mentally ?” 
asked Mr. Sidney. 

«Qh, both. Do you know that nothing will in- 
duce him to go to the Zoological Gardens— guess 
why—you can not? Giveitup? Why, for fear 
the elephant should roar out, ‘Give me my ivo- 
ries!” <A laugh, and cries of ‘Too bad !” 


« And that reminds me of Templeton,” said Sid- | 


ney ; ‘‘ what is that story about his accident? I 
have been so long abroad I am quite behind-hand 
with the choice bits of news. I met him some 
time ago at Versailles, and was at once struck 
with his changed appearance; he looked also real- 
ly ill; but when l asked about it, he gave mea 
fabulous version. 1 know he did, by the look of 
the servant, who ws neay enough to hear all. 
Mind you look at a confideñtial servant, if he is 
by, when you suspect his master is cramming you; 
some one afterward told me he was horsewhipped 
by a young fellow, whose wife he was trying to 
carry off.” 

«c No,” sai the fair Mortimer, “it was © sister; 


but this happened ages ago, just after you left. 
fund it all from the policemun who | 


England. 
saw the whole transaction; my fellow traced it up 


from the waiter of the hotel where the Colonel was : 


And, rising to leave the 





first nursed, as I wanted to learn the particulars 
for a reason I had; and the next time this ma- 
rauding soldier troubles his head about my steeple- 
chases, and tells my old aunt of them, I will cast 
this in his teeth, I was going to say; but I will 
expose him, as sure as my nanie is Mortimer.” 

‘¢ Good heavens! Mortimer, you are excited ; he 
will faint—fetch the salts!” eried Sidney. 

‘*Cease your confounded banter,” said Morti- 
| mer, still looking hot and angry; “‘ but seriously, 
|] never hear of that heartless profligate, Temple- 
| ton, without envying the man who disfigured him. 

We are none of us too good, though Heaven forgive 
our odious folly, some not quite so bad as we boast 
of being; but do you know, some years ago, this 
base fellow misled a poor girl, his children’s gov- 
erness; and had it not been for my sister, Lady 
Wingrove, she would have been destitute in her 
utmost need. As it was, she and her child died.” 

‘Poor thing !’ was repeated, and “ Brave Lady 
Wingrove!” while every hat was raised in honor 
of her ladyship; but the mood was too good to 

ast. 

‘* But I say, Morti, you who were in the very 
garden of beauty, tell us who was that magnifi- 
cent Sultana, quite a blaze of diamonds ?” 

« Why, the sister of this very Templeton—Lady 
Sinclair, the wife of Sir Archibald of that ilk; 
i when I asked her name, I expected to hear she 
was the Queen of Goleonda—they are enormously 
rich, and that dark-eyed girl in white with her, 
was her daughter.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the Honorable Sidney 
Staples, who was reported to have spent already 
two splendid fortunes, and who was often abroad 
when looked for in England—“ well, gentlemen, 
you seem to have collected and catalogued your 
spoil, do not fall out while sharing it;” and hum- 
ming “lf she be not so to me, what care I how 
kind she be !” he sauntered away. 


CHAPTER XY. 


‘¢T1y a dans quelques femmes, une grandeur artifivielle, 
attachée au mouvement des yeux, à un nir de tête. . 
Il ya dans quelques autres une grandeur simple, nalu- 
relle.” —BRUYËRK. 


CeciLia and Laurette were now both at the 
Priory ; the latter having expressed her wish to 
defer her return to Scotland till she had taken 
| leave of her numerous and kind English friends, 
‘and the Granthams having at length started on 
| their long-talked-of continental visit. 

Mrs. Templeton, who was always. fond of the 
society of young people, on this occasion laid aside 
| her habits of seclusion, accepted the invitations of 
her neighbors, and threw open her own house in 
‘return. She was also busy, and interested in the 
study of two characters so dissimilar as those of 
her young relatives; nor wus the analysis the 
less attractive because it so often puzzled her. 

Laurette, though not beautiful, was extremely 
elegnnt and fascinating; sometimes Mrs. Temple- 
ton fancied she reminded her of her husband; but 
she hastily banished the idea, as cruelly unjust to 
the young girl; and on those occasions slie would 
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studiously endeavor to explain away the conduct 
that did not appear straightforward and true. 
Laurette was clever and accomplished, but she 
was not original; she talked well on most sub- 
jects, or, rather, she made the hearer fancy she 
did; for, when remembered and examined, what 
she said was more the echo ot your own senti- 
ments than any thing new, or even additional. 
‘In order to understand her better, Mrs. Tem- 
pleton compared her with Cecilia ; she found that 
if she asked the opinion of the latter, it was given 
at once. Laurette tried to extract that of the in- 
quirer, while with the utmost tact she avoided all 
subjects that might involve her in discussion. 
Cecilia attacked them all, evidently desirous of 
arriving at the truth. Laurette was a most skill- 
ful flatterer, so nicely apportioning the dose that 
it was inhaled rather than swallowed; rarely did 
she avow a dishke, though she would most inge- 
niously hint a defect or insinuate a deformity. 
Cecilia never flattered; she often praised, and 
openly expressed both love and admiration. 


Too | 


29 
mind, were espeeially unpleasant. Till the ap- 
pearance of Ilubert Forrester, so gracious had 
Laurette’s manner been to Ileury, who was evi- 
dently fascinated by her eleganee and accomplish- 
ments, that Cecilia, though little addicted to 
castle-building in the air, had, perhaps, ventured 
to erect one small cottage, in which her brother 
and her triend might pass their honeymoon ; when 
the arrival of another convinced her the cottage 
was en espagne, and built only of cards. At 
first, she thought her anxiety about llenry had 
made her discover what was not—it seemed so 
unlikely that Laurette should condescend even to 
coquette with Hubert, so unequal to her in ac- 
quirement or intellect, not to mention his being, 
at least, two years younger. But further obser- 


‘vation convinced her that Laurette really did ad- 


kind to censure individuals, she made it a rule to | 
‘ion, and her friend; at any rate, though his man- 


avoid personalities; but abstract qualities, which 
excited her disapprobatiou, she treated without 
either mercy or quarter. 

But Laurette was the popular candidate. 

Lady Dallas quoted her as an oracle; Mrs. For- 
rester cited her asa high-bred and well-bred girl; 
while Mrs. West, whose son had received great at- 
tention from the Sinclairs during their residence 
in London, oniy wished Heaven had made her such 
a daughter. 





mire Hubert, or that she was playing him off 
against Henry; in cither ease Cecilia telt indig- 
dant. She was, however, relieved trom all fear 
on her brother’s account— perhaps his eyes were 
open, as well as hers—perhaps he had never cared 
more tor Laurette than as an agreeable compan- 


ner toward her was altered, he was as gay as 
ever. 
«My dear Mrs. Templeton, I am so glad to find 


you at home and alone,” said Lady Dallas; ‘Ido 


Still, after much wavering, Mrs. Templeton, | 


though owning that Laurette was charming, fuund 
herself involuntarily seeking Cecilia, when she 
wanted the help of truth and openness. 

Caroline Vernon, though considerably younger 
than either of Mrs. Templeton’s nieces, was always 
received as a welcome addition, and often came 
accompanied by Fanny Loftus, who had lately re- 
covered from a severe illness, and whose rare worth 


rendered her a great favorite with the Rector and | 


his wife. Lady Dallas would have added, and 
with Charles Vernon also. 


This spinster party, as Laurette called it. was | f ; 
tunity she ought not to lose, for impressing her 


occasionally diversified by the arrival of Henry 
Grantham, between whom and Hubert Forrester 
a mutual good liking arose. Henry, though young 
in years, being hardly three-and-twenty. had seen 
a great deal of life; nearly four years had been 
passed at Constantinople, where his first lesscn in 
diplomacy had been learned; and he had learned 
it so well that he expected before long to be sent 
on a duty of some trust and responsibility 

Hubert was a handsome, gay youth, who had 
just entered at Oxford; he was the idol of his 
parents, the favorite ot fortune, and rather the 
pet of Mrs. Templeton, who, without any exagge- 
rated opinion of his talents or attainments, Liked 
his cheerful light-heartedness, which to her had 
a peculiar charm; and as she looked at the youth- 
ful group, occasionally increased by reinforce- 
menis from other families, she thought of. the 
time when her own girls would stand in their 
young beauty by her side, and wondered how it 
would be then. 

It was during this visit that Cecilia first be- 
eame aware of some points in Laurette’s charac- 
ter which, to her upright and rather haughty 


So Wish to speak to you.” 

«I hope nothing unpleasant has happened,” 
politely inquired Mrs. Templeton, expecting noth- 
ing worse than one of her domestic grievances; 
either the lady’s maid had elqped with the butler, 
or the butler had eloped with the plate. For 
though Lady Dallas no longer envied Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, or thought of sending Sir William to take 
lessons of the Colonel, and was in many respects 
much improved, she'still cherished a talent for 
making discoveries, and for letting all the world 
benctit by her acuteness. 

«Oh, no; only asa friend and looker-on, per- 
haps I see more than you do, who are one of the 
players. It is about your young ladies and their 
squires.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Templeton, in a freezing 
tone; and then reflecting that this was an oppor- 


visitor with her own feclings on what she promptly 
divined was her object, she proceeded more gra- 
ciously ; ‘‘I hope the squires have not been birds’- 
nesting, and the young ladies purloining fruits 
and flowers.” 

« Not exactly that,” said Lady Dallas, trying 
to look intelligent and arch; “but the young la- 
dies may be purloining hearts, and the squires 
trying to do the same.” 

“ Do you mean that cither of my nieces are car- 
rying on a flirtation?” asked Mrs. Templeton; 
“ for though the word is one I dislike, I must use 
it to express conduct I despise.” 

«Oh! nothing so naughty as that,” was the 
reply. ‘You have put the case in too strong a 
light.” 

‘Then place it exactly as you mean me to see 
it,” said Mrs. Templeton, pereeiving. by her lady- 
ship's manner, that her grave reception of the 
badinage had its effect; “ but let me first inform 
you, that so much do I disapprove of any conduct 
by which yonng ladies lay themselves open to cen- 
sure, however innocently or thoughtlessly, that 
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if-they are convicted they leave me directly, and ' 
Hubert and Ilenry will be forbidden my house till 
they know better. If, therefore, there is talk of 
this, I must act at once.” 

“« Now, my dear Mrs. Templeton,” eried her 
ladyship, rather afraid of the spirit she had 
evoked, ‘what a rigid censor you are; there is 
only a little harmless love-making.” 

“Marriage is the only proper termination, or 
rather result, of any love-making; and 1 appre- 
hend the parents of those under diseussion would 
at once forbid the banns—but even this supposi- 
tion is impertinent and affronting. May 1 ask 
who is your intormant?” 

“The truth is—no one—and my remark to you 
was half in jest; I had no idea you would take it 
up so warmly, and merely meant to put you on 
your guard.” 

«¢T thank you truly for any friendly intentions; 
and you will much increase the obligation by 
avoiding all mention of this topie, even in jest— 
especially to the high contracting parties them- 
selves,” said she with a smile; and rather 
alarmed lest she had already done mischief, Lady 
Dallas readily made the promise—anil kept it. 

Nearly a year before this time, Lord Ilurst- 
wood, who had, for a very long period, searcely 
ever left lis own spacious grounds, died. His son 
was abroad when this event happened; and du- 
ties, which he could neither delegate nor resign, 
had prevented his return. It was now rumored 
that llurstwood was preparing to receive its new 
lord, the Lara of the neighborhood, as Cecilia 
said; and while she openly expressed a wish that 
he would arrive during her visit, Laurette said 
nothing, but beeame a little, a very little, more 
distant in her behavior toward the ‘* Squire.” 

But fate, or her aunt, had deereed that Ceeilia 
should not be there when my lord eame; she was | 
invited by Aunt Luey to aceompany her to | 
brighton. and Laurette accepted au invitation to 
Lady Westrough’s. | 

It was not, however, on Lord Hurstwood’s ae- 
count that Mrs. Templeton had dismissed her 
nieces and broken up her youthful coterie; for 
though he was a courtier, a man of the world, and 
one or whom report had whispered various sean- 
dals—there would have been no such imperative 
reason for clear:ng the place of all that was young 
andl attractive—the eause was eloser at lhand— 
the danger nearer. 

Colonel Templeton had written to his steward, 
announcing his approaching return; and his wife 
had heard trom Lady Grantham that he would be 
accompanied by sume friends—and as these were 
not ot the kind or character she would willingly 
have introduced to her daughter, sbe had ar- 
ranged so ns to prevent it—hence Cecilia's depar- 
ture. To Henry, her ladyship had written with 
her aceustomed frankness; expressing his father's 
dislike to his having any aequaintanee with the | 
persons his uncle would bring with him. Won- | 
aucring to what kind of association she was now to | 
be exposed—since the mere mention of it had ban- 
ished all the inoeent and happy spirits which had 
lately surrounded her, Mrs. ‘Yempletcn onee more 
fuund herself alone—alone ut that beautiful Pri- | 
ory, which reposed in all the quiet and touching | 
loveliness of mid-autumn, when its master and his 
associates broke upon its stillness. 
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They arrived; and to Mrs. Templeton’s eyes, 
this absence of a few months had produeed in her 
husband’s appearance the wear of years; there 
was an expression over the whole countenance dif- 
ficult to define, but plainly and painfully felt. 
His habits, also, were less like those of a gentle- 
man—his language was not only rude, but coarse 
—his foreign guests and their cigars were met 
almost everywhere; and though there were still 
some rooms free from its vulgar and, we were 
going to say, its profaning effects, it was enough 
that this disgusting innovation was permitted. 
Late and noisy revels were not uncommon ; while 
billiards, and still more ruinous amusements, were 
stimulants alternating with tipsy carousals. All 
order and sobriety were set at naught by a crew, 
halt-swindler, half gambler. 

‘Thank God, my children are safe from this 
den, at least for the present; and may the same 
merey prevent its reenrrenee when they do re- 
turn,” thought Mrs. Templeton, one night, when 
the sounds of revelry rose more discordantly than 
usual—and she almost shuddered when she re- 
membered, that in the conrse of two years, per- 
haps less, her gentle Helen would be called upon 
to realize life. 

However, before Christmas, the house was 
cleared; and, as Mrs. Dawson declared, under- 
went a thorough purification. 

During almost the whole time that these orgies 





‘were going on, all intercourse with their neigh- 


bors had been suspended, A very stately and 
sumptuous entertainment had, soon after the Col- 
onels return, been given, but not one guest had 
offered any invitation in return—on the contrary, 
this Comus erew had, as by magic, made the place 
desolate. The Forresters left at a season quite 
unusual for them; Sir William Dallas openly de- 
clared he would not introduce his pretty wife to 


/ such a set—and as Lord Hurstwood, whom Colo- 


nel Templeton had met abroad, and whom he 
seemed desirous to propitiate, held aloof, though 


| by no means of the straight-laced school, it is 


probable the Colonel did not eare to brave such a 
hornet’s nest. Whatever the cause, before Christ- 


mas they all left in his company—but he soon 
| returned. 


CHAPTER XYI. 


‘ Will fortune never come with both hands full ?” 
Henry IV. 
“No rose withont thorns.” 


Frequent and long, as well as stormy, were 
the conferences now held with Mr. Johnson, the 
agent, on whom, hitherto, the chief management 
of the estate had devolved. 

Johnson had held this ‘office under the late 
Mr. Ashley, by whom his judgment and integrity 
had been so highly esteemed. that he was named 
with respeet in his will, and strongly recom- 
mended to his successor ; nor had his conduct, 
in any instanee, shown that this opinion was ill- 
founded. 

But he was now old, and lately much of an in- 
valid; his son, a clever young man, who had for 
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some time assisted him in all the more fatiguing 
details of his office, and who scemed to inherit 
his honesty as well as knowledge of business, was 
now his deputy-on most occasions, and was gen- 
erally considered secure of his father’s situation, 
whenever the latter died or resigned. 

When Colonel Templeton took possession of this 
property, he found it in the most flourishing con- 
dition; most of the tenants hetd long leases ; 
some had within a few years expired, and been 
renewed; and though, on several occasions, the 
Colonel had evinced a desire to drive a hard, or, 
as he would have said, a good bargain, Johnson 
had convinced him that a long lease, and a lower 
rent regularly paid, were better than a high 
rent and uncertain occupation. 

It happened, at this juncture, that several 
leases had fallen in, and Johnson, as usual, was 


desirous of acting as umpire between the land- | 


lord, who demanded a much higher rent on ac- 
count of increased value of land, and the farmer, 
who asked to have his lease renewed on former 
terms. 


But now, for the first time, the Colonel was | 
obstinate and unguidable; the consequence was, | 


that two excellent tenants left. 

Johnson was vexed and mortificd—indeed, 
through the whole affair, the Colonel had treat- 
ed him so cavalierly, not to say rudely, that he 
took it greatly to heart; so deep an impression 
did this, and several other instances of dimin- 
ished confidenee and unanimity, make on the 
worthy man, that he never quite recovered his 
usual spirits; this, added+to increasing age arid 
illness, soon unfitted him for exertion, and be- 
fore the end of the year he died. 

Young Robert, his son, applied to be contin- 
uel in the otce, but was coolly told that a per- 
son from London was already engaged. On the 
young man this blow fell heavily aud unexpect- 
ediy—what was to be done? he was married to 
a niece of Mrs. Dawson's, an active, industrious 
woman, and had three children. 

“Can I do any thing for them, Dawson * 
asked Mrs. Templeton, when that worthy crea- 
ture, with tears in her eyes, told her of the eir- 
cumstance. ‘I do not oer to speak to the 
Colonel in his behalf, for if he has engaged an- 
other person it will be useless, besides”—she 
puused, for she knew that, ‘ besides,” her en- 
treaty for any oue would be unheeded. 

“ You are always very good, madam,” replied 
Mrs. Dawson ; “ the only thing I can ask of you 
is to write to the Honorable Mr. Grantham, who, 
when he was here last autumn, saw a good deal 


> 


ot Robert, and asked him about farming, and | 


such like; perhaps, among his friends, if he 


would condescend to remeniber the poor fellow, 


something might be found to turn up.” 

“Twill do it immediately, as well as to Sir 
Archibald Sinclair and Lord Grantham ;” and 
su she did, and to her great satisfaction received 
a letter from her brother, or rather his amanu- 
ensis, saying, that if Johnson did not require 
tov high a salary for their means, Cecil would be 


really thankful to have an honest man on his | 


property, as he knew nothing about its manage- 
ment himself, and did not think favorably of the 
agent at present engaged. And this being set- 
tlel to the wish of all parties, by the time his 
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late father’s accounts were prepared and passed, 
which even the Colonel could nog do without ex- 
pressing his satisfaction, Robert's new employer 
was ready for him. 

In speaking of the Priory and its lands, it was 

said that the first Mr. Ashley had endeavored ag 
much as possible to bring the property into a 
' compact form, so that the building itself should 
form a kind of center; and this he had done, not 
| by extensive purchases, but by judicions ex- 
| changes of the distant for the near. One piece 
of the property, however, formed an exception, 
‘and was never exchanged; ìt was on the side to- 
| ward the sea, and is perhaps best described as a 
| kind of “chine.” as similar places are termed 
|ìn the Isle of Wight, only that here the height 
| was of solid rock, it being the commencement 
of a small range, if that word be not too am- 
bitious. 

Tradition called this the Hermitage, a name 
which many things justified, for till the reign 
of the late Mr. Ashley’s grandmother, it con- 
sisted of little more than two rather large, but 
sheltered, excavations; the view from the roof 
of these was perhaps as fine as from any part 
of the estate, and offers had frequently been 
made for its purchase. But Mrs. Ashley was 
so attnehed to the spot, that though a strip of 
ground now belonging to Sir William Dallas sep- 
arated it from the Priory demesne, it was, by her 
wish, kept in the family, and built on. 

The ancient excayations served as excellent 
cellarage to a stone house bnilt in striet exteinal 
accordance with the old architecture of the Prio- 
ry, but within, containing-rooms the snuggest, 
and most comfortable. Here there were no 
“rich windows to exclude the light, and pas- 
sages that lead to nothing,” for every passage 
led to some small, but cosy nook ; and the stone- 
set casements let in a glorious view of the deep 
and dark-blue ceean, and its sparkle .of ever- 
restless waves; while, on the only side which 
admitted of it, was a window, ‘giving rather a 
tantalizing view of the Priory and church steeple, 
which, however, by ascending about a dozen 
roughly cut, but safe steps, burst on the sight, 
with a most advantageous effect. 

This place, though apparently far supcrior to 
what his station demanded, had always been in- 
habited by Juhnson; but then the agent was a 
fuvorite, had become almost a friend, and had 
also married a young person, who had been 
brought up as a companion by the mother of 
Horace. 

Determining to secure a permanent residence 
on the property for his faithful and respected 
superintendent, and yet not wishing to alienate 
this favorite spot of ground, or rather rock, Mr. 
| Ashley granted Johnson a lease of the hermitage 
for ninety-nine years, at a nominal rent. 

By this family, celebrated for their flower- 
loving tastes, it may be almost supertious to add, 

that a garden, with a patch of meadow, was at- 
tached to the hermitage; and here Johnson had 
‘lived from early manhood to old age, and here 
Robert was born. 

Colonel Templeton, though in most things a 
clever man, and certainly, in all matters where 
self was concerned, both shrewd and calculating, 
was by no means conversant with the dry details 
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of business as they related to landed property ; 
but with Johnson continually at his elbow to 
prompt him, this had been of little consequence, 
except that it had prevented him from discover- 
ing his need and his deficiency. Frequently, 
when transacting affairs with his employer, John- 
son was astonished to perceive that he never 
fully understood the real position he occupied 
with respect to the Seabrooke property, both as 
regarded hig responsibilities and his privileges; 
so that he had often found it difficult to show 
him what he might, and what he might not do. 
Rich prey this, to fall into the hands of the 
spoiler ! 

And now that the village had wondered and 
concerned itself about young Johnson's dismissal, 
till it was tired, all stood on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation and curiosity to see the new agent; 
and after various false alarms, and cries of ‘he 
comes”—he did come, but so quietly, that those 
on the lookout felt themselves aggrieved, swin- 
dled, defrauded. ‘‘Scandalous, after all the ex- 
citement and flutter of expectations, to sneak in 
80 silently” —and then, when he was seen, it was 
no great sight—and this is true—for there cer- 
tainly was nothing in his Appearance either to 
attract or repel; he looked like a man who had 
once been a gentleman, or nearly so—a sort of 
narrow escape. [is manner was self-possessed, 
neither vulgar nor rude, sometimes, though rare- 
ly, there was a tinge of arrogance and presump- 
tion; his language indicated a man of education, 
while his voice gave tokens of refinement. But 
much of this seeming incongruity was explained, 
when he, as if by accident, alluded to a military 
carver and college education. 

Mrs. Templeton was present when both these 
antecedents were glanced at—she made no re- 
mark, it was not her custom; but she remem- 
bered this, and subsequently named it to the 
Rector, now Dr. Vernon—who ascertained that, 
ns regarded the university, the statement was 


correct; though a few cireumstances connected | 
with his college life, which the Doctor at the | 


same time learned, was by the agent either for- 
goiten, or not thought worthy of being mention- 
ed. But aturprise awaited the Colonel and his 


family, and, indeed, many others, though the | 


last were not concerned in the event. Mrs Tem- 
pleton was the first who was informed, and this 
by Mrs. Dawson, that Johnson had let the Ier- 
minge furnished, to a gentleman who had al- 
realy been spending a few weeks there before 
his father’s death. Dawson added, that the late 
agent had consulted her about the propriety of 
consenting to the residence of a lodger, and fully 
intended to have named it to the Colonel, but the 
vexatious differences between them, and his ill- 
ness, had almost banished the matter from his 
mind; that immediately after his death the ne- 
gotiation was renewed, for hiring the Hermitage 
as it stood, for a term, and that Robert was too 
glad of this opportunity to increase his income, 
to think of hesitating. 

Knowing her husband's feelings as regarded 
any intrusion on his property, thongh the Her- 
mitage wns at the extremity, and on one side 
separated from it, Mrs Templeton was certain 
that fierce nnd loud would be the explosion of 
his anger. Nor was she mistnken. Directly he 
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‘heard of the Hermitage being thus tenanted, he 
sent Mr. Cooper, the new agent, to ascertain the 
facts, which being simply what his principal al- 
ready knew, namely, that the Hermitage was let, 
he returned with little to impart, except that the 
lodger was a Mr. Morton, and that he had paid a 
quarter’s rent in advance. 

Then went the Colonel himself, in a towering 

rage, breathing threats of expulsion, razing to 
the ground, and sundry warlike denunciations 
of learned length; but he found there only a 
middle-aged negro, and a respectable female 
servant, by whom he was told that their master 
would be down next week, and from whom he 
received his address nt a London hotel. 
Next week, again went Mr. Cooper; perhaps, 
in his zeal for the Colonel, he slightly forgot 
himself, ar obliviousness to which, in one sense, 
he was never prone—for one of the village gos- 
sips happening, by chance—busy-bodies always 
happen by chance to be where they are not wante 
ed—happening to be going by the Hermitage 
during the interview, which took place in the 
garden, heard words of threatening import in a 
strange voice, and remarks which were any 
thing but complimentary to Mr. Cooper, whieh 
when the Colonel heard of, he waxed wroth, and 
swore, as the simile says, like any trooper. 

The matter, however, for the present was left 
in peace ; first, by the departure of the intruder, 
who left only his sable hostage—next, by a strict 
investigation of Robert's rights—and lastly by a 
curt, but determimed note, from a respectable 
lawyer in town, addressed to the Colonel; which, 
while it by no means stopped the Colonel’s oaths, 
stopped his agent's visit. 

But lo! compensation is in store for the vexed 
and excited Seabrookians—and this celestial and 
even-handed visitant arrives in the shape of a 
comely dame, aged about five-and-thirty, and 
her charming daughter of sweet sixteen—and 
oh! crowning joy! her juvenile son, some years 
younger. Sister, niece, and nephew to the 
thrice-blessed and sweet-voiced Mr. Cooper; and 
rejoicing in the name of Mrs. Mordaunt—par- 
don the omission, one the lady was never guilty 
of—Mrs. Captain Mordaunt—it was so on her 
elegantly embossed cards—Miss Juliet, and Mas- 
ter Augustus. 
| his delightful trio had come purposely to su- 
| periutend the domestic economy of Mr. Cooper's 
Dalce Domum, to see after his creature comforts, 
and to help him to gather up the erumbs which fell 
from the Colonel’s table, And well worth the gathe 
ering were these said crumbs, Ifampers of wine 
froin the cobwebhy cripts; geese from the larder, 
an ducks from the pond; fruit, which Saunders 
sent accumpanied with many a Gaelie sigh, and 
strange sounding words, which fell on the car 
like a Celtic imprecation ; flowers over which he 
muttered incantations in Glasgow classics, which, 
had he known how, would have turned them to 
| thorns and thistles—but, alas! curses, like chick- 
/ens come home to roost, and the sorely vexed 
gardener—in the main, a pious Presbyterian— 
was often heard, after these outpourings in un- 
known tongues, to groan from the fullness of an 

overloaded conscience, in good broad Scotch, 
“ the gude forgie’ us,” or “the gude save us, 
sirs P? 
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But Saunders was not the only one who some- | bellows-blower—and hy that time the congregar 
times forgot good manners; for whispers began tion become aware of the aggravating fact, that 
to arise in the course of a few months, and they the Rectory pew is empty! Yes, there is the 
rose and rose till they might be heard in almost | beadle undrawing the curtains—‘* stupid old 
every house in the village—that, if the Priory dawdle, not to have done it before!’ and the 


sent its good things to the agent’s, > also sent the 
master to look after them. He was almost as fre- 
quently seen consulting Cooper down at his louse, 
as the latter was attending him at the Priory. 
Some of the matrons of the place said, the Colonel 
came to look at his image in the youthful Augus- 
tus; others, that it was to partake of the delica- 
cies his mother, that “ neat-handed Phyllis.” pre- 
pared; while a third set, who dealt in prophecies 
and second-sight, shook their heads ; not the me- 
morable Burleigh shake, for they spoke out— 
and, in a friendly way, very friendly indeed, ad- 
vised Miss Juliet’s mamma to look sharp after 
that innocent maiden. 

However, Mrs. Captain Mordaunt proved her 
right to that warlike epithet by her clever mili- 
tary tactics; she despised them all, and their in- 
sinuations to boot—she braved them all—and her 
good-looking faee outfaced them all—she snapped 
the fingers of her mind at every one of them ; 
and had they been deeply read in the legitimate 
drama, and politely inquired, ‘* Do you bite your 
thumb at us?” trust her for the reply—it would 
have been ready,—‘‘ I do bite my thum} !” 

It was rather a singular coincidence, but one 
that was fatal to the efficacy and popularity of 
Dr. Vernon's sermon, albeit he preached as faith- 
fully and as eloquently as was his custom, that 
the very first Sunday Mrs Captain appeared at 
church, leaning on her fond brother's arm, and 
followed by the two pledges of her departed and 
martial lord, the occupant of the Hermitage 
made his first appearance in public also. Some, 
I am sorry to say, every man jack of them wo- 
‘men, actually half rose, to look at him. But he 
entered the Rectory pew, and was lost to their 
longing gaze by the envious curtains. 

Never mind, fair daughters of Eve, if know- 
ledge at one entrance is shut out, let it pour in 
at high-service pressure at another ; and true to 
their inquiring nature, they did; for while Mrs. 
Templeton, Lady Dallas, or even any stranger 
‘Visiting these families, might have escaped no- 
tice, sharp and miuute was their criticism on the 
fair Mrs. Captain. 

“Good heavens! she has two, four, actually 
five fleunces!” «And how many breadths 
“T could not well make out; but, never mind, it 
sets out beautifully behind.” ‘Is it whalebone 
or buckram ?” “That is of no consequence, it is 
exactly like the last fashion picture.” Such was 












judge, the village dressmaker. And her mante- 
let, trimmed with real lace! And the tasty bon- 


Paris—and the youthful Jutiet, and her pink 
ribbons—and the elegant simplicity of the little 
dandy sailor son. Well, well; though some of the 
Village dames looked as if they thought it the 
Treverre of ‘‘ well, well.” 

But what ean keep the people so long in the 
church ? usually the organist may shuffle over, 
or omit, the last half of his playing out; but to- 
day, what are they waiting for? However, he 
sloses the organ and dismisses the exhausted 
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the oracular fiat pronouneed by that learned | 


net and its becoming ornaments so redolent of | 


stranger has gone into the vestry. 
| And how provoked were all these loiterers the 
next day, when Mr. Morton was seen quietly 
walking through the village with the Rector, 
who appeared to be pointing out to him various 
views and sites of picturesque beauty or in- 
terest. 
And the black servant whe had been a sort of 

i bête noir to the ignorant rustics; and even 
| among the tradespeople had exeited a nine-days’ 
wonder., proved to be a very common-place, mat- 
| ter-oť-fact person, who spoke quite enough 
_ English to be pumped for information, but who 
said little that repaid the trouble; for all he told 
t was, that his master was a widower, was rich, 
| had traveled a great deal, and that his son, Mas- 
| 
| 


ter Victor, was at school in Germany. 
tecerved, as he was, ina most friendly manner 
by the Rector, several of the neighboring gentry 
left their cards at the Hermitage—but though 
this attention was returned, and Mr. Morton 
frankly expressed his wish to be on social terms 
| with those who had thus honored him, he smil- 
| ingly alluded to his limited garçon-like quarters, 
| as a reason for not accepting hospitalities which 
| be could not return—but he owned, that when 
his son came to England, he should covet for him 
all the advantages their society offered. 

It was well known that Colonel Templeton had 
rudely opposed his ocenpancy of the Hermitage ; 
but as he remaiued, as Cooper never ventured to 
couple his name with any remark of an injurious 
nature, and, especially as the Colonel himself was 
far from being popular, Mr. Morton was allowed 
to visit or not as he pleased. And this liberty 
was the more readily accorded, as subsequent 
acquaintance proved him to be, in every respect, 
both the gentleman and the scholar. Ie was 
one who had seen life in many strange lands, and 
whose conversation was enriched by that know- 
ledge which they, who have traveled and thought, 
alone ean possess. 

About a year after his domestication at the 

Hermitage, his son returned from one of the 
then little known continental colleges: he was 
another, and not less interesting study to the 
English country gentlemen; and apparently not 
to thein alone— for as the handsome youth sann- 
tered along the village high street, singing 
snatches of strange airs to words equally strange, 
| many a pretty lass peeped over the little curtain, 
or ran to the door to look at him and his foreign 
dress—the blouse and leather belt, the lay-down 
collar, and the jet-black locks, displayed a little 
ostentatiously from beneath the small gray cap, 
‘that seemed searcely to touch the well-shaped 
head—while the boys and men gaped and grinned 
as, by the skillful use of his Alpenstock, he flew 
over hedge and ditch, and cleared at one bound 
the rapid and silvery Brooke. 

«Jles a rare one.” sail the butcher’s jolly 
wife, who had just taken his orders to supply his 
dogs regularly, 

“ Ile's an impudent young dog himself,” re- 
plied her neighbor, the village haberdusher, 
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shaking her head and laughing ; ‘‘ he came to 
choose a ’kerchief for his neck, and when Betsy 


turned to find a choice, what does my young gen- 


tleman do, but clear the connter at one spring— 
ani who but he, rummaging among the ribbons 
and tapes.” 

« IIc looked very handsome though, mother, in 


that crimson one he took, and made me tie prop- | 


ly for him.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes. and took a kissin return,” remarked 
the old lady; ‘ you shall keep to your sewing 
while the young hermit, as he calls himself, re- 
mains here.” 

llowever, as all he did was done so openly and 
frankly, and secined so entirely the result of exu- 
berant spirits and happy youth—for many a good 
looking matron had to complain of young sauce- 
box, as well as the daughters—Victor was a uni- 
versal favorite; all welcomed him with a smile, 
and no one thought there could be much to blaine 
in one who was so often the companion of the Doc- 
tor, and the guest of Mrs. West. 

It happened, one day, shortly after the arrival 
of young Morton, that Mrs. Templeton, having 
been to Sea-View Cottage, was returning through 
the grounds. She had walked on, for about a 
quarter of a mile, lost in deep thought—for the 
inroads that illness was slowly but surely making 
on Mrs. West had, during this visit, been painfully 
evident—when shew as roused from her revery, 
by hearing the words of a German song, which 
recalled to mind days long past; a remarkably 
wveet voice sanz this in snatches, leaving off 
abruptly, to whistle to the birds; the sound of 
approaching steps, also, caused her to look back; 


when, within about twenty paces, she saw one of | 


the handsomest youths she had ever beheld ; but 
as he is already known to us, in two words we 
introduce Victor Morton to Mrs. Templeton. 

respectfully doffing his cap, and revealing by 
the act the fine head, and its glossy ornaments, 
he approached her, saying, “ I tear I am uncon- 
sciously trespassing; but I am almost a stranger, 
which I hope will secure my pardon.” 

« You are within the precincts of the Priory 
private grounds,” replied Mrs. Templeton, ‘ but 
never min! that, we shail soon see some on? who 
will guide you out, anl meanwhile you are very 
safe with me.” 

“ That I am quite sure of,” he returned, bow'ng, 
and glancing at her gentle dark eyes. “My 
name :s Victor Morton,” 

Pleased with his manner, though startled to 
think that the son of one who had already in- 
eurred her husband's displeasure, should be found 
intruding on his strictly kept property, she said, 
very decidedly, though she smiled kindly, 

“ You do not seem one I should consider a dan- 
grous trespasser, yet, as Colonel Templeton is 
rather particular. 1 shall at once warn you out. 
Do you know Sea-View Cottage ?” 

“I spenl half my leisure time there.” 

‘“* Louk then, between these oaks, there is the 
roof of the house; keep it in view, and you will 


find the gate; and as youvisit Mrs. West, we shall | who had accompanied him to Seabrooke. Still, so 


be sure to mect again.” 

“I am glad of that,” was the frank remark, 
She smiled, and shaking hands with him, they 
parted. 

‘** Qh, father !" exclaimel Victor, rushing into 
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| pened afier any London or continental visit, so 
| that even during Johnson's management he had 
































a room where Mr. Morton sat composedly reading, 
« I have seen such a woman !” 
“I hope, not the horrible < White Lady, who 
u her way into so many of your German le- 
ends.” 
| “ Oh ! no, quite the reverse,” he replied. 
$ A black one, then? perhaps Juba's departed 
wife.» 

“ Nothing like her, I fancy,” said Victor, 
greatly amused at the difference between Mrs. 
Templeton and what he supposed the defunct Mrs. 
Juba might have been ; ‘‘ no, but I have seen Mrs, 
Templeton.” 

“So you did. at church.” 

“ Hardly ; and besides, that was very different 
from looking at her, and talking, and shaking 
hands with her. as I have done to-day; but you 
do seem surprised at last: the truth is, I wan- 
dered into the private grounds without knowing 
‘it. I met her, and we have made assignations 

without end, at Mrs. West's; now, father, what 
do you think of that ?” 

“I think. my dear boy, that you will find your- 
self in some scrape with your wandering habits; 

| well for you not to have met the Colonel.” 
| * Mrs. Templeton hinted as much; is he then 
| so forinidable ?” 

“ I do not find him so, though I fully expected 
it, after his useless opposition to my residence 
here; still, you had better keep off his grounds 
till invited.” 

What might have been the temptation to disre- 
gard ths warning, had Victor remained at Sea- 
brooke, it is impossible to tell. But shortly avter 
this rencounter he and his tather left, and did not 
return fur some time. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Lonk npon this face; 
Examine every feature and proportion. 
And you with me ma-t grant this rare piece finished. 
Natu e despairing errio make the like. 
Brake suddenly 1he mold in which ’'twas fashioned ” 
MASSINGER. 


Ever since Johnson's death, affairs at the 
Priory hii gone a little crooked, and spite of the 
‘more frequent attendance of Cooper at the house, 
and the inauy conferences in the village, where, 
‘doubtless, the wisdom and experience of Mrs. Cap- 
| tain were of great use to the Colonel, scarcely a 
day passed without something happening which 
ruffled the serenity of that patient martyr. 
Money, which had hitherto been always ready 
| to meet every expense, suddenly beeame scarce; 
| and it was remarkable how this invariably hap- 





hinted to Mrs. Dawson his fears that his master 
lost large sums at play; apprehensions which 
were confirmed by the conduct of the foreignevs 


ample was the real income, that these difficulties 
had been but temporary. 

But it was different under the new agents 
reign; the haleyon days of plenty seemed coming 
to a close, so frequent were the lowering aad 


= 
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| stormy clouds when payments were required ; 


ly’) and as Mrs. Templeton was once driving about the 
mne | Property, she was surprised to see a number of 
trees marked, and a man busy doing the same) 


thing to others. “< What is this for ?” she asked, 
and was told that Mr. Cooper had advised the 
Colonel to thin the woods. 
importance had taken place under the direction 


of Johnson. only three years previously, and she | 


remembered he had then said, a lone time must 
elapse before cutting to any extent would be 
again proper; and on noticing more carefully 
those marked, she thought the greater part looked 
much too young. 

Another lease also fell in, of one of the best 
farms on the estate, and again there was a dis- 
pute about increased rent—that demanded was 


plainly declared extortionate and unfair; words | 


arose—Cooper interfered, was insulted and threat- 
ened, and the Colonel was compelled to listen to 
some very unpleasant truths before several of the 
servants, who had been summoned by their furious 
master to eject the daring offender. 

The woods were, however, thinned, under the 
artistic superintendence of Cooper; money was 
ready, and again there was a lull. 

The letter-bag, one morning, unfortunately, was 
the means of destroying this calm; it seemed to 
be a very Pandora’s box of annoyances — so much 
so, that Mrs. Templeton, astonished and half ter- 
rified at her husband’s manner, and at an ejacu- 
lation of surprise, almost of horror, which burst 
from his lips, inquired if he had received any ill 
news; a large packet containing various papers 
lay before him, while his trembling hanils seerhed 
scarcely able to hold any of them; his face wus 
as pale as ashes, and perceiving his wife was ap- 
proaching, he hoarsely desired her to remun 
quiet; by a powerful effort shook off his emotion, 
and collecting the contents of this packet, without 
another word withdrew to the library. whenee he 
-did not emerge till nearly dinner-time. His man- 
ner then was so extraordinary as to make her fur- 
tively glance at him; and though he scarcely 
taste l any thing, he drank glass after eluss of wine. 
and she did not again see h m till toward noon 
the next day, when he announced h's intention of 
going 2t once to London, and gave Cooper various 
ins‘ructicns, in lica::ve of a prolongel absene:. 

Henry Grantham at this time married, and chose 
for his bride a lady who, in every respect, was 
agreeable to his parents. Cecilia accomp:nied 
the newly-married pair on a short visit to Sea- 
brooke, after which they all went to Italy, 
whither he was sent on public business. Lau- 
rette was at Craigalan, but had promised to travel 
south when Helen and Constance came home. 
Charles Vernon was engaged to Fanny Loftus, 
and Ashley had just begun his legal education in 
London; while Reginald hovered about, ready, 
80 he said, for any mischief, because he had 
nothing to do; therefore his kind friend Ashley 
invented a sort of literary penance in expiation 
of this speech ; and to prevent the prophecy from 
becoming true, put him, in jest, throngh a 
course of reading, to which the other applied in 
sober earnest. 

Lady Dallas, thanks to a sweet temper, which 
never took offense at the truths that were uttered 
in kindness, had listened not only to the hints of 
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Mrs. Vernon, but to her plainly-spoken advice, and 
had looked at her own character so courageously 
as to have recognized its many faults and weak- 
nesses. Soine she corrected—some she tried to 
correct—some she feared were incurable; but the 
result was, that to a very great extent, she enter- 
ed cordially into the pursuits of her kind husband 
—found by comparing him with others—or one 
other—how excellent he was; and instead of gos- 
siping about imaginary or trifling grievances, 
looked at the bright side of every thing and talked 
of it aecordingly. 

And so the sun went down, with a promise of 
risiugin full splendor by the time that Mrs. Tem- 
pleton’s idols came home, to be placed on the pe- 
destals her love had prepared for then. 

And it was-coming ; it drew near—that happy, 
happy period, when she was to reap the reward 
of her patiently-en lured sacrifice, and welcome 
lelen and Constance home—for they were to re- 
turn together—such had been the reiterated re- 
quest of Constance, that her mother had yielded. 

low happy their lives had hitherto been! how 
careful had their worshiping mother shown her- 
self, to surround them with all that was wise, 
healthy, an holy! how she had, without pity, 
analyzed her own character, tried to trace eaeh 
fault, each weakness, to its cause, so as to banish 
it and its baneful influences from her children ; 
and, to a great extent, how suecessful had her 
plins been—understood and improved upon as 
they were by Mrs Loftus. 

IIelen, who in appearance strongly resembled 
her mother—like her, also, though very gentle, 
possessel strong affections; she loved her doll, 
Gretchen, her bird, or Constance, and above all, 
her beautiful mother, with an intensity which 
was positively distressing, when loss or separation 
came; she had now, by her frequent and long 
absence from the latter, learned to bear these bet- 
ter, to anticipate them cheerfully, and, when they 
caine, to mect them bravely. 

Constance, beautiful as one of Raphael's angels, 
was like her father; she had the ‘Templeton eye, 
with its haughty glance when offended; and the 
brow, so noble-looking in repose, could, like his, 
almost startle by its stern and determined con- 
traction, when opposed; but her wilfullness was 
softened by her loving nature—her quitkness to 
resent was tempered by her ready candor to ex- 
cuse, and her generosity to forgive. 

doth the sisters possessed minds of no vulgar 
stamp. Colonel Templeton, having an idea that 
| Ais daughters, Ais heiresses, must marry into noble 
| families, was carried by vaulting ambition a little 
. farther, and beheld them the wives of ambassa- 

dors or diplomatists high placed in foreign courts 
| —therefore his only injunction had been, “ make 
them modern polyglots, elegantly bound ;” and as 





| linguists, they both, especially Helen, excelled. 


But neither was a female Crichton—they were 
both well informed and well educated—natural 
enough to think with pleasure of balls, parties, or 
dress—and ready to accept any share of admira- 
tion, the world, in its goodness, might bestow. 

Neither were they such novices to that world as 
girlsin their station too commonly are. Indepen- 
dently of their occasional long visits home, when, 
if they did not sce much society, what they did 
mix in was good, they were often at Lally Grant- 
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ham’s, where Reginald West and the two Vernons 
were frequent guests ; and, as Constance reported, 
they had spent one whole and very gay month 
with Lady Sinclair during her stay in town; 80 
that we hope it is proved that our pets are not 
exactly of the bread-and-butter school. 

Mrs. Loftus had, for some years, by the suc- 
cessful termination of the lawsuit in her favor, 
been in circumstances which rendered her inde- 
pendent of pupils; but she did so love these sweet 
sisters that she never would part with them till 
they were claimed by their mother. 

Caroline Vernon, who, wishing to share some 
of the advantages of being near town, had spent 
nearly a year with them, returned also, accom- 
panied by Fanny Loftus, who was to be married 
so soon as Charles had every thing prepared to 
receive her as his bride. 

The Priory was so extensive in its internal 
arrangements as always to have room for any 
number of guests likely, in reason, to accept its 
hospitalities; an‘l a charming set of rooms, termi- | 
nating at the angle of the conservatory which 
completed Mrs. Templeton’s own apartments, was 
fitted up for her daughters. 

Though the happiest visits the girls paid to the 
Priory were those when their father was absent, 
Mrs. ‘lempleton knew too well what was right, to 
think or even to wish to estrange them from him; | 
but so little interest did the Colonel show, that 
more than once, when his daughters had been | 


summoned home for the express purpose of being ' 


with him, he would go away at an hour’s notice, | 
and perhaps not return till they had departed. 

But when they did meet, he was invariably | 
kind to them—gencrally indulgent and generous 
—he would praise their beauty, and predict that | 
they would be duchesses; but here all stopped. | 

Yo Helen this conduct was painful—she would 
look sad and weep—to Constance it seemed con- 
temptuous, and her eyes woud sparkle and her fair 
brow ceontraet, till, catching sight of the gentle, 
beautiful mother, she would rush to her, press her 
in her arms, and stamp her small foot or clench 
her little hand as if in defiance of some assailant, 
invisible to all eyes but her own. 

Aml where is Gretchen, that brave, truc- 
hearted German nurse? It had originally been 
arranged, when the ehildren left home, that she 
should remain with her “ Lieblinge,” her darlings, 
for a short time only; but that short time had 
extended to within the two last years of their re- 
sidence with Mrs. Loftus; and then she married 
one of herown eountrymen, a watchmaker, who, 
with her savings, and the help of her attached 
mistress, Was soon placed in easy and prosperous 
circumstances. 

But curiosity is still unsatisfied ; ** What now, 
thou peeper and pryer into what does not concern 
thee” + Where is Lord Iurstwood, do pray tell | 
us?” Ile is at St. Petersburgh, where matters of | 
state claim his attention and presence. His father. | 
a seltish man, who disliked to have a son at hand 
to chronicle nll his luxurious indulgences, or mur- 
mor at his seuseless extravagance. at a very early 
age had, with Brutus-like fortitude. laid that son 
on the altar of his country—a species of patriot- 
ism not so uncommon as the cnreless observer 
thinks; he had banished him to foreign parts; 
had made him sceretary, attaché, chargé-d-af- 
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faires, or any thing—that paid! He had exiled 
him, and made him an alien to suit his own pur- 
pose, and he died at a great age, without being 
soothed in his last moments by the voice of any 
one he loved ; and he was buried without any one 
who loved him weeping over his coffin; for, ag 
already related, his son did not return till some 
time after his death. 

Strong and conflicting were the opinions pro- 
nounced upon him by his fair neighbors. Mrs, 
Vernon, with her accustomed freedom, called him 


too Chesterfieldian to please her; but that was | 


equivocal, and might signify too elegant in man- 
ner, or too lax in principle. Mrs. Forrester was 
delighted with his aristocratic air and noble as- 
surance, another ambiguous term. Mrs. Temple- 
ton thought his manner very pleasing and his 
conversation interesting, but she rather disliked 
the expression of his face, though that faee was 
really fine and dignified; while Lady Dallar, to 
whom he had paid great attention, wondered how 
it was that such a man had remained so long 
unmarried, 

But their liege lords said nothing, beyond 
hoping that, when he came again, if he meant to 
remain, he would bring a Lady IIurstwood with 
him. 

And now the day dawns which is to bring to 
the mother’s loving embrace her wished-for treas- 
ures, Mrs. Vernon having undertaken to escort 
them with Caroline. She and Mrs. Dawson, who 
almost idolized her lady, walked through their 
rooms, to give the finishing touehes to what, the 
previous day, had been pronounced perfect. 

A light tap—‘‘ come in,” and Ruth, a young 
person who had been in Mrs. Dawson's training as 
their maid, entered with a basket of flowers. 

‘ Saunders, my lady, sent these for the young 
ladies,” 


“Thank you, Ruth, and tell Saunders I am 


obliged to him for remembering their love of 
bouquets. Can you think of any thing else, Daw- 
son?” she inquired. 

‘Really, midam, that seems impossible,” was 
the reply; ‘nothing can be more elegant and 
comfortable; their dressing-rooms are exactly 
alike, and the favorite color everywhere; and 
then this beautifnl bed-room and the French 
beds so pretty ; and how pleased they will be to 
see your sweet face—pardon my boldness—looking 
at them directly they open their innocent eyes—” 
This was said in allusion to a copy of Mrs. Tem- 
pleton’s portrait, belonging to Lord Grantham, 
and which had been taken at his request before 
she married. This copy occupied the pier be- 
tween the windows of her daughters’ bed-room, 

Anl now, Dawson having left her, again she 
looked round, and preparing to arrange the flow- 


|ers in the luxuriously furnished sitting-room, 


she paused before a half-length portrait of Colonel 
Templeton. The original, a splendid full-length, 
size of life, was painted for the uncle who brought 
him up, a short time before his death, and when 
his nephew, about five-and-twenty, was in all the 
pride ot his remarkable beauty. lt now hung in 
the dining-room of the Priory. 

She looked intently at the gay, smiling face— 
long and intently, till her gaze beeame hard and 
stern—she looked at it, as if, in imagination, she 
had summoned that handsome delinquent before, 
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| the bar of justice, to answer for the desolation he 


had wrought, and to-listen to the recapitulation 
of her wrongs. She told of the love she had | 
given, freely, unreservedly—said how it had been 
insulted, flung back, and destroyed; she num- 
bered up the weary, lonely, sorrowful years she 
had passed; recalled the indignity and cruelty 
with which she had been treated; then she sank 
on her knees, and fervently prayed that her chil- 
dren, her innocent girls, might be saved from the 


Mrs. Templeton rarely wept; but now tears | 
fell fast, and when she rose, she was calmer. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Well did Antiquitie a god thee deeme, 
That over mortal minds has so great might, 
To order them as best to thee doth seeme, 
And all their actions to direct aright.” 
SPENSER, 


“Ou, mamma! and are these indeed our 
rooms?” exclaimed Helen; look, Constance, at | 
these lovely hangings—blue and white muslin— 
our colors—what a dear mamma you are!” 

*« And here, Helen, is a portrait of papa—how 


_ handsome he is!—and oh! Nelly, Nelly, look at | 


av 


ally do—for it is not my secret—nor am I sure it 
is any one’s,” was the enigmatical rejoinder. 
=< Now, Carry, you are quite trying, and have 
no idea how my nerves are suffering—but se- 
riously, my dear, have you any thing to reveal ?” 
“ Yes,” said Caroline, desperately ; “ mamma, 
I am atraid Mr. West is in love, and,” speaking 


| very fast, and looking very flushed, “I believe 


Tfelen is also!” 

‘¢ Caroline !” 

‘* Yes, mamma,” nodding her head ; ‘* you may 
well be surprised; I was at first, and felt as if 


something had stopped my breath—of course you 


are the only one to whom I have mentioned it.” 

“« You are a dear, good girl, and a great com-. 
fort to me,” said her mother fondly; ‘I some- 
times think, when I look around me, that I have 
more than my share of earthly blessings.” 

“ But though I felt bewildered at first,” re- 
sumed Caroline, too much interested in her dis- 
covery to attend to any thing else, “ when I came 
more quietly to reflect on the matter, I laughed 
at my folly, for thinking there was any thing 
either alarming or uncommon init. Fanny is not 
yet twenty, and she was engaged two years ago 
to Charles—Helen is nearly eighteen, and Mr. 
West—I shall no longer venture even to think of 
him as Reginald—is, I believe, twenty-two; so 
there is nothing so extraordinary in it, is there?” 

“« Not exactly extraordinary, my love,” an- 


the blessed angel that is ever watching us, even | swered her mother; ‘still, like you, the idea 
while we sleep—it is the very type of her love and ' makes me feel breathless; and yet—if it should 


| carefor us,” continued Constance; and she rushed be true—I think we need not dread any opposi- 


toward her mother, the old look of defiance in her tion. Reginald, for such he must still be to me, 
countenance, and the attitude so suggestive of is heir not only to the title, but he is the adopted 
protection—though both seemed at this moment son of Lord Ernest West, who sueceeded to the 





quite uncalled for. 

“Dear mamma!’ said Helen, kissing her 
cheek, “that is worth all the rest.” 

“Why, girls, you are as beautiful as Houris,” 
said their father, when he met them, for the first 
time since their return, at dinner; “though, 
hang me! if I am quite sure which is Helen and 
which Constance.” 

“I am Constance,” said she, advancing before 
the more timid Helen ; *‘ you will know me, papa, 
because I am like you, and Helen is so very beau- 
tiful.” 

‘** Not much difference as regards the witchery,” 
he said, playfully tapping her cheek; ‘but I 
see, Helen has dark eyes, like her mother.” 

* And that is what makes her so beautiful,” she 
replied, unconsciously increasing the resemblance 
to himself, by the flash and the frown—it was but 
for a second—still it was enough—he never after- 
ward mistook them. 

The first time the sisters left their home after 
this return, was to officiate as bridesmaids at 
Fanny's wedding ; and a very splendid affair that 
was, 

“Mamma,” said Caroline, a few days after 
their return, ‘I sadly want your advice.” 

* Not another wedding,” sighed the weary ma- 
tron—to herself, of course. 


“What is it, my | 


| whole of his mother’s large property—besides 
being distantly connected with the Templeton 
family.” 

| “Iam so glad I took courage and mentioned 

this,” said Caroline; “T hesitated, because I 
fancied it might seem treacherous to read the 
looks of my friends, and then invent a history of 

| their meaning.” 

“ But I did not know they had very often met— 
how is this?” remarked Mrs. Vernon. 

“ They have been a great deal together at Lord 
| Grantham’s, where you know Helen and Constance 
| often went, and where Ashley and Mr. West are 

great favorites.” 
| True, I quite forgot that,” was the reply; 
while Mrs. Vernon was secretly thankful that her 
young barrister had not been studying the beau- 
ties of nature in Ifelen‘s face instead of the beau- 
ties of Blackstone in Russia leather. 
After a pause, as her mother was too busy with 
this idea to speck, Caroline asked suddenly 
‘* Mamma, do you like Mr. West?” 
, Much, my dear—his respectful love for his 
‘mother, his honorable sentiments and conduct 
| whenever I have had an opportunity of observing 
him, have quite wen my esteem.” 





| ‘Ashley thinks he is very clever, and has often 


said it was a pity that he had no better or higher 


dear ?” she asked aloud; “if I can not advise | object in life than to wait for government patron 


you, your dear father can.” 
“ But it is a secret, and not for papa’s ear.” 


age and his uncle's wealth. But then Ashley has 
| such lofty and noble opinions—oh! there is not 


“Mine is wide cpen, so begin,” said Mrs, Ver- his equal,” she continued, enthnsiastically; * I 


non. 
“ I can not ge so direct to my mark as I gener- 


| have often looked around when a large party of 


ns boys and girls have met, and I always came to 


r 
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the same conclusion, that Ashley was the hand- 
somest and grandest of the whole set.” 

You think him better-looking than Mr. West?” 
asked the proud mother, glancing at the animated 
and glowing brunette, the gentle image of this be- 
loved brother, and anticipating with certainty and 
pleasure the reply. 

“ Decidedly— though, if Ashley were not my 
brother, perhaps I should hesitate.” 

Iler mother laughed at this “‘ most exquisite 
reason,” and said, “ Some would prefer liubert 
Forrester or young Mr. Morton.” 

«Oh! was the reply, with a slight gesture of 
contempt ; ‘‘ they are mere lads’—they were both, 
however, nearly twenty. ‘ What Mr. Victor may 
be when he abandons his apologies for mustaches, 
cuts his hair like a Christian, and dresses like an 
English gentleman, I pretend not to know.” 

«You are unmerciful, Carry, and forget that it 
is our national prejudice which remarks these pe- 
culiarities; and, to be candid, I think them very 
becoming to him.” 

“ Perhaps they are; and as he ranks so high in 
dear papa's estimation, there must be some sense 
under those waving masses, dark as the raven's. 
wing. What a contrast to Ilubert he is, both in 
appearance and character; for though my former 
playmate is as amiable as ever, he never will have 
the energy and decision of his new friend. But, 
mamma, whit use do you mean to make of my 
state secret /” inquired Caroline. 

< I shall feel bound to tell you directly I have 
determined; but before doing any thing which 
can not be undone, I must see the parties to- 
gether.” 

« You have, dear mamma, for it was at the | 
wedding that I made my remarks.” 

« True, child, but J was thinking only of 
Charles,” was the mother’s characteristie reply. 

«I had a vague fear that if my conjecture 
proved true it would in some way interfere witb 
dear Mrs. Templeton’s pleasure at the return of 
Helen and Constance; and that is too sad to be 
quietly antie pated.” 

“Indeed it is, my love.” said Mrs. Vernon; 
‘therefore we will not dwell on the supposition.” 

“ F never think of Mrs, Templeton without a 
kind of hushed feeling; such as we have in the 
presence of great suffering or sorrow.” 

“« And no wonder,” said her mother, very grave- | 
ly: vit is the shadow of the skeleton, which so 
few houses are without, that produces this effect ; 
happy, happy those, where. as with ourselves, it 
remains buried or almost unknown; and praised 
be llis name who has thus blessed us!” 

«Then, mamma, do you mean to say that, at 
the Priory, it is not so?” 

** Alas! my child, 1 do; there it is visible to the 
cye of experience in all its hideous, undraped de- 
formity—and startling with its perpetual pres- 
ence—it is this which casts so sad a clond over the 
face of our dear fricnd; it is this which is heard 
so often in the touching tones of her voice, which 
arrests the smile on her lips, and banishes the 
light of joy from her eyes. Caroline, when she 
married. she omitted to assure herself that truth 
and honor were among her husband's possessions. 
You are old enough, dear child, and discreet 
enough to hear of these things. And, oh! God 
grant that when you do love, it may be one you 
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must also respect; or you had better be wedded 
to your grave!” 

An opportunity was, shortly after this conver- 
sation, offered to Mrs. Vernon for making her in- 
tended observations, as the Colonel gave a large 
party in honor of his daughters’ return. Con- 
stance, who was not quite sure that she was to 
share all Helen`s privileges, looked upon this party 
as a kind of test, and therefore. more earnestly 
than usual. expressed her hope that she might be 
present. This happened one morning during 
breakfast, and while her father was with them, 
when he, much more promptly than was his cus- 
tom. replied, ‘* Certainly ;” and on her referring 
to her mother for her sanction, the reply again 
was, ‘‘ Certainly, if your papa wishes it.” 

«* And I know he does; do you not, dear papa?” 
said she, ecaressingly. 

“Do not try and make a fool of me, Constance,” 
was the reply; but though the words were rough, 
not so the tone; and Constance, who was not easi- 
ly daunted, replying, ‘‘ No easy matter todo that,” 
jumped up and kissed his forehead. To her sur- 
prise, he tondly returned it, and stroked her hair, 
saying, ‘ A true Templeton—but mind, I govern.” 

«Oh! not in all things,” was her gay retort, 
« Does he, mamma ?” 

‘Of course he does, my love,” was the gentlo 
reply. 

« And do you not try, Con., my beauty, to dis- 
pute my wishes; for, by Jove! if you do, you will 
be beaten.” 

«Oh! fie! a gentleman and a soldier, and talk 
of beating a lady!” she merrily observed; when, 


_ looking at her mother, and then at her father, she 


was suddenly reminded of something which again 
brought back the look and attitude already more 
than once mentioned. 

“Why, you beautiful imp,” said the Colonel, 
infinitely amused at her boldness; ‘* what do you 
mean ky assuming that striking attitude? You 
only want a sword and shield to look the very im- 
age of a young amazon.” 

“ Really, papa,” she replied, laughing and 
blushing, “I can not explain it. I think,’ and 
she immediately became very grave, “I think it 
is something mysterious and supernatural. A 
long, very lcng time ago, when I was quite a wee 
thing, I had a very remarkable dream.” 

§* Dear Constance,” interrupted IIelen, ‘* what 
nonsense you are telling papa.” 

< Not such nonsense as you think, Nelly; but 
of that both papa and mamma shall judge, if they 
will lend me their ears.” 

‘Oh, go on, pray!” said her father, eating his 
breakfast and glancing at the paper; ‘it can 
hardly be more strange or wondcrtul than to hear 
a cheerful voice here.” 

Scoffer! who had banished the cheerful voice, 
and trampled on the happy heart? 

“Proceed, my love,” said her mother, making 
an effort to appear insensible to the sneer. 

“It is this,’ continued Constance, closing her 
beautiful eyes, as if better to see with those of the 
mind. ‘*] dreamed that I was playing in some 
grand place- very grand indecd—and there was 
some one exceedingly beautiful, singing—and so 
sweetly—that J put away my doll, and stood at 
the side of this angel, who seems to have remind- 
ed me of mamma; but all at once, I can not ex- 
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plain how—you know how inconsistent dreams are 
—instead of music there were horrible sounds, 
and a fierce animal, in red, like flames, flew at 
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“We require a Paris to assign the apple, said 


| e 2 è 
Mrs. Forrester, who was looking in the sas-e di- 


the angel, and brandished some weapon to kill | 


her, when, in a moment, I seemed to feel that I 
had wings, and I darted at this monster, and it 
disappeared.” 

There was a dead silence, as if they waited to 
hear more; and when Constance opened her eyes, 
she saw Helen with downcast looks and burning 
cheeks. the very picture of dismay; while Mrs, 
Templeton, with a calm express:on, was collect. ng 
a few scattered notes. 

Constance gazed with wonder at her sister, and 
was on the point of making some remark, for her 
father’s face was completely screened by his paper, 
but a hoarse voice broke the uncomfortable silenee 
by saying, “‘ There, that will do—cnough of this 
stuff ;” and again the meal procecded in quiet, for 
Constance felt there had been something mal-d- 
propos in her relation. 

The version—or vision—which Constance had 
just given, though quite correct as to Asr impres- 
sion, was only a kind of allegory of a fact—one 


that was neither mysterious nor supernatural. | 


When a very little child, she was in the grand 
drawing-room with her mother, who was playing 
and singing to amuse her, when the Colonel, 
dressed in hunting costume, entered, and atier 
some violent words—no matter for what—proba- 
bly his own vile nature inciting him, had, in his 
unmanly fury, raised his whip, v hen Censtance 
shrieked and rushed between them. Whether the 


unexpected appearance of the child, or the cour. ` 


ace of the act, made him ashamed of his own 
cowardly movement, it matters not; but, as she 
now spoke, the whole scene was before him; that 
gentle, unresisting wife, and the brave little figure 
which flew to her protection. WeN did he remem- 
ber it all. 

But would he, could he have struck her ? he— 
the man who had sworn solemnly to protect and 
cherish her? Poor thing! poor thing! God only 
knows what she had suffered ! 

* * * * * * * * 


“ĮI fear you are not well, dear friend,” said 


Mrs. Templeton. addressing Mrs. Vernon, when | 


the ladies assembled after dinner in the drawing- 
roon. 

“ My head is not quite comfortable,” she re- 
plied, with more truth than ean usually be said 
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of these convenient head attacks—so often the ex- | 
cuse and alias for ill-temper—but in this case 


Mrs. Vernon had seen quite enough, when added 
to Caroline’s information, to make her feel anxious 
—for, reason as she would alout the suitableness 
of the match, she was not easy, and felt that it 


would be a great relief if she might impart her 


thoughts to Mrs. Templeton—but all was at pres- 
ent too vague, resting, as her impression did, 
upon those uncertain things—looks, smiles, and 
blushes; so that, when she examined her evi- 
dence, it amounted absolutely to nothing. 

** low handsome they all look,” said she to Lady 
Dallas, whose good temper was ever ready to echo 
praise. 

« Yes, all of them,” she replied, wi‘h pointed and 
kind emphasis; “that rich, half Spanish face,” 
indicating Caroline, ‘‘contrasts charmingly with 
the Lrown curls and ilue cyes of its neighbor.” 


} 
| 


rection. 

“And, behold! Mr. West very aptly represents 
him,” was the smiling reply of Lady Dallas, for 
several of the younger gentlemen had soon fol- 
lowed the ladies; ‘‘ he seems to have no doubt as 
to which goddess deserves it ;” and she pointed to 
Reginald and Helen, who were conversing at an 
open window. 

“ Itis a divided allegiance then,” pursued Mrs, 
Forrester, ‘for his louks nre otten east toward 
the drive leading from Sea-View Cottage, I 
know he is anxious to see his mother’s little car- 
riage. Ah! there it is, I can tell by his smile, 
and they are going to meet her ;” for Mrs. West, 
whose health had lately visibly declined, now ap- 
peared in society only for a short time, and was 
drawn up in her hand-chaise to the terrace. 

“How stately he looks, now he is helping her 
out—and how gentle—if my sons resemble him,” 
exclaimed Lady Dallas, “1 shall not eare how 
soon I grow old; need I?” appealing to Mrs. For- 
rester. 

“Certainly not,” she replied; ‘old age should 
be the repose and reward of the affectionate 
parent.” 

“JT have a fancy,” remarked Mrs. Vernon, 
‘while acknowledging that every age has its 
blessings, though every one is not permitted to 
taste of them all—]! fancy that age especially has 
them in rich abundance—cf course, supposing a 
well-spent, thongh. perhaps, sorely tried, youth; 
to age, the past is a book, the contents of whieh 
have been thoroughly learned—whose lessons, ut- 
tered to the ear of experience, teach nothing so 
forcibly as the goodness of that providence whick 
doth all things well—while the present, insteac 
of being busied in schemes for the future, whic} 
may al} end in disappointment, is used in humbiy 
but calmly resting on those promises which fail 
not.” 

“Thanks. dear friend,” said Mrs. Templeton, 
the only one whose disciplined feclings enabled 
her to reply; and then followed a brief silence, 
which was broken by her saying in a cheerful 
tone, ** But do look at Mrs. West and her escort ; 
Ashley and Hubert will certainly dispute her with 


| Kheginald—we shall have lances shivered before 


long.” 

“ I fear there is sorrow for Reginald written on 
that fading face,” remarked Mrs. Forrester, who 
had a singular regard for Mrs. West, quite irre- 
spective oi her connections, 

‘* And so do I,’ replied Lady Dallas—she was 
not quite cured ef all marplot habits, or she would 
have resisted the temptation to add, ‘“ but I hope 
he will find consolation in the fair one now by his 
side.” 

“Ah! indeed!” said Mrs. Forrester. now first 
roused to observe; ‘*] coufess you are more clear- 
sighted than I—but it is what Mrs. Templeton 
must expect.” 

«What must she expect? inquired she, ap- 
proaching, having left the group for a few min- 
utes to welcome Mrs. West. 

“Oh!” said Lady Dallas, “ only what mothers, 
who have beautiful daughters, are generally pre- 
pared for—to lose them.” 

Mrs. Y'empleton turned pale, and following the 
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direction of her ladyship’s eye, saw at once what 
she meant; but she made no remark. 

When her company had gone, and she was 
alone, she took courage to examine the founda- 
tions on which this new and unexpected terror 
rested—yes, terror—for in her idea, happiness 
and marriage were by no means either synony- 
mous terms or inseparably connected. Hitherto 
she had blindly, or at least but partially, looked 
at the future in reference to her daughters; she 
must now open her eyes and see it as it really was 
—with all its possible accidents and perils—with 
all its certain trials, its insecure and flecting joys 
—she asked herself if she had selfishly speculated 
on retaining her blooming girls by her side; of 
making them sharers in her dismal and hopeless 
lot; of desiring them to be dwellers with her, 
under that shroud-like canopy which excluded 
both peace and rest? She shuddered as she 
looked at this gloomy picture ; and “oh no!” she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘not for this have I watched and 
prayed so long; the same love that enabled me to 
send them forth from me before, must give me 
strength again to bid them depart; and though 
this separation will not have the hope of reunion, 
which then consoled me, it will have the hope of 
securing their happiness.” 

She then calmly passed in review all she re- 
membered of Keginald’s conduct from his youth— 
his devotion to his mother—his respect and grati- 
tude to his uncle—the successful struggle he had 
made in yielding his own wishes to those of this 
relative—his gentle, yet fearless and energetic 
character—and she felt, that to such a man she 
could give one of her treasures, as sure as we may 
be of any thing on earth, that he would value 
anl cherish the gift; and that the respect which 
such qualities as his were certain to excite in a 
kindred spirit, was the best guarantee for the con- 
tinuance of the love which for the first time she 
suspected Helen felt; and she smiled to observe 
that, already, she had become so familiar with the 
idea, that she was hoping it might be true, for of 
her husband's consent she did not doubt; and 
thus satisfied on a matter of such deep import- 
ance, she retired to rest, after having commended 
all her dear ones to the care of that Being who 
never slumbereth nor sleepcth. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“There is no life on earth, but being in love! 
There nre no studies no delights, no business, 
No Intercourse, or trade of sense, or soul, 
But what is love! B. Jonson. 
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‘you have been at your usual tricks, skimming 
them.” 

‘If I have,” replied Reginald, laughing, “I 
have all the cream safe at home, in my old com- 
mon-place book, and some of these days, perhaps, 
l may churn it, and try to make it into something 
solid. But 1 must not stand here alarming your 
peaceful family—Ah! good-morning, Caroline; 
if l were a stranger I should infallibly perpetrate 
a compliment—quote Milton, and talk of Eve—but 
being the friend of many years, | shall merely say 
you look quite beautiful.” 

“ And I thank you for remarking so common an 
occurrence,” she replied, gayly, ‘‘ as I fear it ig 
often left quite unnoticed, till I go to the looking- 
glass. But what is Ashley loitering at the win- 
dow for? of course you have come for some break- 
fust—and how is your dear mother? I thought 
she seemed quite in spirits last evening.” 

“« My mother I have not seen this morning,—my 
hours are too early for an invalid; but, like you, 
l noticed how gay she was. I remember the time 
when a visit to the Priory used to depress instead 
of cheer the spirits; but somehow the case is al- 
tered now.” 


ı “Ah” said Ashley, thrusting his handsome 


head out of the window, ‘‘ now play the hypocrite, 
and pretend to be ignorant of the reason—but do 
not expect me to imitate your duplicity—it is be- 
cause there are angels there now, whose visitings 
heretofore were short and far between.” 

| Reginald colored crimson, which Ashley, who 
was still looking at him, observed, and quietly 
smiled—* I guess what he has come here to talk 
to me about, with thosé legal quartos under his 
arm— l suppose they will open of their own accord 
at the chapters on matrimony, wives, and mar- 
riage settlements’—then, after a thoughtful 
pause, he added, still to himself, ‘* well, he is a 
true-hearted, noble fellow, and may be safely 
trusted with that gentle girl’s happiness.” 

‘A penalty, Ashley,” said his father, after the 
usual greetings, as he entered when breakfast was 
began. ; 

« Here it is, papa,” said Caroline; “ready for 
him in the form of a cold cup of coffee; he hag 
been pursuing his studies so assiduously before 
his glass, that Time fled by all unheeded.” 

‘Oh! 1 leave scrious literature to Reginald, 
while I pursue only the beautiful and ornamen- 
tal,” retorted Ashley; “look, sir,” addressing 
his father, and calling his attention to the thick 
quartos, “at what he has been demolishing.” 

« Ah, indeed,” replied Dr. Vernon; ‘ points 
your taste that way? why, Reginald, you had 
better enter with Ashley, and rend tor the bar.” 

** There is nothing I should more gladly do, my 

| dear Doctor; but you see | am not my own mas- 


““Wiiy, what a sleepless fellow you must be.” | ter. My indulgent uncle leaves me scarcely any 
was Ashley Vernon's morning salutation to Re- thing to desire—certainly nothing that money 
ginald, as the latter hailed his friend from his' can procure. I have, at times, hinted my wish 
bed-room window. a | to do something for myself; but he silences mo 

“Ou the contrary, it is because I have slept so | by inquiring what he has omitted to do for me. 
well, that I can aflord to snutf the early air, and | Still, I am not sure, were there not another rea- 
brush off this morning dew. I have come on a | son which now prevents me, if I should not ven 
twotold errand ; first tu have n talk with you, and ture to urge my wishes more strongly; though, 
noxt to change these books,” pointing to two of when I live this appointment he talks of, it will 
guodly size which he carried. | perhaps make me busy enough.” 

“What! have you devoured them already ? | * Ask him to give it you at once. my dear 
You are more vorneious than old Chronos~\Lut young friend,” replied the Doctor; 4 emolument 
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is, to you, of no consequence, but employment | 
Sa 


«I feel all that very deeply, but I could not 
now accept any post that carried me from Eng- | 
land; my dear mother’s health is so delicate” — | 
and a look of intense sorrow came over his bril- | 
liant and animated countenance—no one ll 
contradict him, all felt that there was but too 
much cause for apprehension, when every week 
made the ravages of illness more and more appa- 
rent. 

« Now, what have you to say to me?” inquired 
Ashley, when they were alone; ‘* but to spare you 
embarrassment, let me guess—it is about Helen— 
am I right ?”, 

« You are, but how did you make this discov- 
ery ?” asked Reginald, in a tone of surprise. 

« Only by the same tokens which rendered it 
tolerably evident to all who had eyes.” 

« Good heavens! you do not mean to say any 
indiscretion on my part—” 

« As to indiscretions,” interrupted Ashley, ‘* we 
will not allude to them. Why, my dear fellow, I 
heard Lady Dallas remark on it, with her usual 
tact, to Mrs. Forrester; and to crown all, in the 
hearing of Mrs. Templeton !” 

“Lady Dallas, of all people! how unlucky !” 


replied Reginald, looking very thoughtful; I must 


go at once to the Priory and see Mrs. Templeton ; 
but do you really think she remarked any thing ? 
I thought I was so guarded —” 

« What she remarked or heard, I know no more, 
for certain, than what she thought ; but disregard- 
ing Lady Dallas and her troublesome sharp-sight, 
what was your intention when you came here this 
morning ?” inquired Ashley. 

** To tell you the whole of what has been my 
thought and wish for a long, long time—and to 
consult you upon what was best to be done.” 

** And Mrs. West ?” 

“Oh! my dear mother heard all last night—we 
then settled that I ought, at once, to see Lord Er- 
nest, of whose consent I have no doubt, and my 
mother wished to know your opinion before L set 
off.” 

“It coincides with yours; on no account must 
you go near the Priory till you go armed with 
your uncle's approbation. And, Reginald, let me , 
make one remark : bring that consent in writing, 
it is more respectful, and on every account desi- | 
rable. In short, you must make it rather a mat- 
ter of importance.” 

“T then start without delay—yet there is a 





arrange to meet here this morning, and—” 

“You will do no such thing,” said Ashley; 
“away with you immediately; you a lover! and 
delay procuring what must enable you to win the | 
prize!—you forget the sooner you go, the sooner | 
you return.” 

You are right; but, Ashley, my tried, kind | 





| friend—” and Reginald laid his hand affection- 


| ately on young Vernon’s shoulder, and looked full 


in his fine face — 

“What now?” asked Ashley, with one of his 
smiles, so frank. so gentle. 

“Am I a thoughtless, selfish old fellow, in com- 
ing thus to you?” he hesitated, and again fixed a 
searching gaze on Ashley. 

* Be at rest, Reginald,” replied the friend, so 
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rightly named tried and kind; ‘‘ you have no 
cause for fear or suspicion,’ and he met his 
glance steadily. “If I were a clergyman, I 
would now, at once if it might be, perform the 
marriage ceremony for you; but not being such, 
I shall be delighted to give your lovely choice to 
you whenever you need my services; does this 
declaration satisfy thee, thou doubter, or art thou 
going to quarrel, because I do not acknowledge 
thy lady-love to be peerless ?” 

“ I am satisfied,” was the reply, as he warmly 
shook Ashley's hand; ‘“ quite satisfied, quite 
happy,” and he felt as if relieved from the weight 
of a dozen milestones; “but when I remember 
that I have loved Helen for years—yes, years— 
for it began with my deep reverence for her 
mother, when I was a boy at Eton; I wonder that 


you do not the same—but now adieu. I shall not 
write, but bring my tidings with me.” 
* * * * * * * * * 


« And, pray, where is that loitering Mr, West, 
as Caroline has set the fashion of calling him, 
who for so many years has been Reginald to us 
all?” asked Constance, as they sat round the 
Rectory luncheon table. 

‘“T expect he is many miles on his way to Old 
Court,” answered Ashley. 

“Indeed™”? exclaimed Caroline, glancing at 
Helen’s face, and trying to divert attention from 
her glowing cheeks and downeast eyes; ‘‘ he said 
nothing of this during breakfast.” 

‘I hope Lord Ernest is not ill,” said Constance, 
who seemed influenced by the very spirit of in- 
quiry ; ‘“‘ Mrs. West says he is a sad valetudina- 
rian.” 

‘‘Lord Ernest’s life has been one that claims 
our sincerest sympathy,” said Mrs. Vernon; ‘it 
has the remembrance of one dreadful loss thrown 
aver it—a loss which to some natures is at once 
decisive in casting a gloom on all subsequent 
events.” 

« And yet,” said Helen, “there are many who 
have trials greater even than his—though that is 
very terrible—but they do not, on that account, 
seclude themselves from the world; on the con- 
trary, they mingle in it, and resolutely perform 
the duties it claims from us all—from the sorrow- 
ful as well as from the happy.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Caroline,‘ their circumstances 
will not allow of inactivity; sometimes the duties 
arc so clamorous, they will vot be neglected.” 

« All duties are clamorous,” replied her mo- 
ther, ‘“ if we did not persist in closing our ears to 
their importunity ; and though all can not say, 
‘at your peril neglect us,’ depend upon it, if they 
are neglected, they will be revenged.” 

‘¢ Still,” suid Constance, ‘‘ we must make allow- 
ance for difference of character, for bodily health, 
for early discipline—do you not think so 7” 

e We may, but the neglected duty will not— 
at least, so I believe,” said Ashley. 

“« How do you mean ?” asked Helen, raising her 
gentle eyes to his earnest oncs. 

“ I mean, that, in speaking of the vengeance, 
as my mother rightly calls it, of these ill-used 
duties, we do not consider, that punishment is as 
often administered by witholding blessings as by 
inflicting penalties. Without the impropriety of 
being personal, let us imagine a man who has neg- 
lected some duty—what shall it be?” 
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‘JTis duty to a dear, self-denying mother,” ex- , 


claimed Helen, with unusual vehemence. 

‘‘Or been treacherous to his friend,” suggested 
Caroline. 

« Or to his sister,” said Constance with a smile 
at Helen. 

« Very well; in either case he would lose the 
delight which invariably attends the perfor- 
mance of these duties; while, I may add, he 
would gain the troubled conscience which most 
vexatiously refuses to be comforted.” 

«© Yes, yes, I see,” said Constance, shaking her 
beautiful head, and looking very serious; ‘‘ but, 
as Ellen says, it must be very dreadful to lose 
one we especially love, must it not :” 

The remark was not addressed to any one in 
particular, but Ashley spoke. 

‘“‘ It must indeed!” was his grave reply. 

* * * * * * * * 

Mr. Morton and his son were so uncertain in 
their movements, and the business of the former 
so often carried him from the Hermitage, that 
the Paul Prys of the village had long ceased to 
trouble themselves about their proceedings ; es- 
pecially as these were often kind, always harm- 
less, and wholly devoid of that soupçon of secrecy 
or mystery which is necessary to keep curiosity 
alive. 

Colonel Templeton frequently met Victor, dur- 
ing some of the rambles in which the latter in- 
dulged; but, as he had hitherto always been 
alone, there was no excuse for accosting one 
whose air and manner gave no encouragement to 
freedom. One day, however, the Colonel was 
riding in company with Sir William Dallas, when 
they met Vietor, and as the Baronet stopped to 
speak to him, he and the Colonel exchanged 
glances; anil to the surprise of Sir William, who 
fancied there was a standing feud between the 
tenant of the Hermitage and the master of it, he 
said, ‘ Who is that? isit Mr. Morton's son ?” and 
before the rather slow Sir William could reply, 
Victor bowed and said very gravely, ‘‘ 1 am 
Victor Morton.” 

‘©The son of the gentleman at the Iermit- 
age :”” 

“ The same.” 

** Then, by George!” said the Colonel. ‘he has 
as handsome an heir as any man need desire ;” 
and quite regardless of the young man’s cold 
looks or evident anger. at being treated with so 
little deference, he said—* Harkye, young sir, 
give my compliments, Colonel Templeton’s com- 
pliments to your father, and say I shall be glad 
to see you whenever he will let you come.” 

A silent, but rather haughty bow was the only 
notice Victor took of this patronizing invitation, 
while, us he turned nway, he mutteted, “The 
consent of two must be obtained hetore I come.” 
But on naming this renc unter to his father, the 
unexpected reply was, ‘ Well, it he should meet 
you again, und repeat the invitation, accept it, 
by all menns, if you like.” 

And they dil meet, and the invitation was re- 
newed, for Colonel Templeton was much too care- 
less, and too great a lover of ease, to trouble 
himself about what never interfered with him or 
his plans. The original enuse of the quarrel had 
lost its prominence. ’ 

It was, therefore, much to Mrs. Templeton’s 


amazement, that: they one morning entered the 
luncheon-room together. 

‘* [have brought a stranger,” said the Colonel; 
“give him a welcome.” 

*« Not quite a stranger,” she replied, shaking 
hands with Victor; ‘* we have met at Sea-View 
Cottage, where Mr. Victor so often supplies Re- 
ginald’s place. And as to the welcome, that, I 
hope, he is sure of.” 

There was a charm about Victor’s manners 
which all felt, without being quite able to explain 
in what it consisted. It arose from the freshness 
and originality of his feelings and opinions, from 
his frank and prompt, but not intrusive confidence 
—from the absence of ail affectation or studied 
arts. Quite unconscious that he differed from 
most other youths of his age, in having a range 
of ideas peculiar to his foreign residence and edu- 
cation, he was as much more interesting than the 
made-to-order lads of a mere classical academy, 
as he was superior to the duelling, smoking, beer- 
quafhiing abominations who now infest every Ger- 
man university town. 

Colonel Templeton seemed strangely fascinated 
with his new acquaintance, and as he himself 
could still be a most agreeable companion, Victor 
Morton thought himself in elysium, as he sat 
chatting with his charming hostess. 

** What a glorious place this is!’ he exclaimed 
looking on the noble expanse of lawn and park 
| which gently sloped on one side toward the spark- 

ling brook, and on the other was belted by some 
majestic trees which threw their deep and re- 
freshing shade over the graceful deer that were 
seen here and there throngh the tall stems. 
* Look at the sun on those gigantic oaks, it has 
turned them into gold for catching its rays, 
Why, it is a Herzogthum’ in itself!” and his 
looks. still lingered on the varied beauties of the 
scene. : 

“Yes! here I reign supreme!” laughed the 
gratified owner. 

“That of course you do,” was the quiet reply ; 
and he looked at the noble features and command- 
ing figure before him; and then he added, as if 
a propos to the remark, ‘And there you are, 
reminding your vassals of you, when not present,” 
pointing to his portrait. 

As they left the table, Victor approached it 
| nearer, for the purpose of examining it more ac- 
| curately. “lt is still very like you,” said he; 
and then, in a simple, native manner continued, 
|“ you must have been very handsome.’ 
| ‘You are quite a courtier,” returned the 
| Colonel: ** the next time you come, I will show you 
a few choice specimens of painting, as you appear 
a lover of art: and do not let it be long betore 
I have the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“ And do you, Madam, echo the Colonel’s kind 
invitation to come again ?” asked Victor, respect- 
fully nppealing to Mrs. Templeton; ‘ for, with- 
out it, | must resist the temptation ’ And as she 
quickly set him at rest about her sanction, with 
a volubility which seemed part of a sensitive and 
impulsive nature, he turned to Culonel Templeton 
and said, ** Will you be so kind as to give me at 
once the card which will admit me to llurstwood 
Hall? I have heard so much of some foreign 
paintings which are there, that I am anxious of 
seeing them.” 
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And the Colonel, who was in excellent temper, my half-sister, is named Inez, after some Spanish 
really pleased with his young guest, gave him a, lady.” 
note to the housekeeper, which would procure; ‘Inez! my God!” exclaimed the Colonel, with 
him admittance at any time. |a start that made his wife look at him with sur- 
These visits were frequently repeated; but prise. 
Victor found that one of his golden idols hada <“ Yes,” replied Victor, as if in apology, ‘* the 
more than usual alloy of base metal in its compo- name does sound romantic and edd here, but there 
sition—which was always evident when it was it is common enough.” 
brought into contact with the other—in plain! “True, true,” muttered the Colonel ; but for all 
language, Victor discovered that the Colonel did that the name seemed still odd to him. 
not treat his wife well—and, as he remarked to “Iam gazing my farewell to this sweet place,” 
himself, ‘and such a wife!’ This notable dis- | said Victor, as he turned from the window ; and 
covery he imparted to his father, at which, though | then looking intently at the Colonel, who stood by 
he showed no surprise. Mr. Morton expressed his portrait, he asked abruptly, “‘ Were you ever 
great disquiet, while Victor declared he was in Spain, sir?” 
more indignant than he could well express, mut- | ‘* No!” boldly replied he ; but catching the as- 
tering something about ‘‘ ceasing his visits to the | tonished look of Mrs. Templeton, he quickly 
Priory.” added, ‘Oh ! yes, with my regiment, years ago. 
“ I must sincerely commend your warmth of |‘ Oh!” remarked Victor, “as long ago as that. 
feeling, my dear boy,” said Mr. Morton; * but | And you have not been at Seville since ?” 
the only use you can make of this discovery is to| *‘‘ No—yes—no, certainly,” were the stammered 
avoid in yourself the indulgence of tempers and and contradictory answers. 
passions which you condemn, for you must not be| “It is very odd,” said the youth, as if musing 
Quixotic enough to make a fend of another’s on something not quite clear; “but about two, 
wrongs. I believe that to be always unwise— say three years ago, I saw a gentleman so very 
generally injurious to the one with whom we sym- like you at Constantina, which is only a few 
pathize; and I should on many accounts be sorry | leagues from Seville; the resemblance was re- 
that you ceased to visit the Priory. I think it | markable.” i 
does you good to be with so charming a person as} “ That is extremely probable,” said the Colonel, 
Mrs. Templeton, irrespective of the advantage you | speaking quietly, but as if with difficulty ; ‘I am 
derive from the society you otten meet there; and | not the only one like myself. And were you liv- 
I am truly sorry that we shall de leaving England ing there at that time ?” 
before the Miss Templetons return from this wed- | ‘‘ Oh, no, we were merely on a visit to an old 
ding, which has prevented you from becoming | friend; my father has a talent for finding and 
much acquainted with them.” ‘ leaving friends everywhere; but 1 remember that 
“« And so am 1, for I suspect that before our re- | Englishman well—for he was English—thongh his 
turn, one, at least, will have been carried off.” |name I never rightly heard ; but old Dolores, one 





« Indeed P’ of the servants, drew my attention to him, by 
« Yes, Miss Templeton, and a noble fellow he is | sending a very doubtful blessing after him.” 
who wins, if I do no mistake.” Seville! Constantina, Inez, Dolores! why did 


« Mr. West or Mr. Hubert ?” asked his father, | these names wake a host of recollections in the 

Oh! not Hubert, he is a handsome, generous, | Colonel’s mind? Why wasit asif a nest of ad- 
spoilt only son,” said Victor, laughing at this de- | ders had been suddenly roused to-fury in his 
scription of himself ; ‘‘ but no—no—he is not for | heart? 
Miss Templeton.” # 

A very few days after this conversation, Victor | Reginald lost no time, after having taken leave 
went to the Priory, to pay his farewell respects | of his mother, in reaching Old Court, the name 
previous to his leaving England; and addressing | of the estate which Lord Ernest inherited from his 
Mrs. Templeton, he alluded to the pleasure his | mother; it was a charming but secluded place, 
visits there had afforded him, and expressed a hope, | situated on the borders of Wales, but its quiet 
that on his return he should not find himself for- | and seclusion rendered it all the more valuable to 


* * * * * * * 


otten. her son, an amiable and kind man, but strong 
“ No fear of that, my fine fellow,” said the Col- | neither in mind or body i 
onel, who was always kind and friendly to Vic- teginald thought his uncle looking unusually 


tor, even while offending him by his conduct to | ill; and remarked that a nervous restlessness had 
Mrs. Templeton ; ‘‘ and pray where are you going | taken the place of his accustomed apathy and in- 


now ?” ertness. Ile, however, listened to Reginald’s 
«For a few weeks to Germany ; I expect after- | statement of his case with great kindness; prompt- 
ward to meet my father in Spain.” ly gave his consent, and talked of the arrange- 
“ In Spain !” repeated the Colonel, with an ev- | ments he should make; but expressed a wish that 
ident change of countenance. there should be no haste, remarking that both par- 


* Yes, have you any friends there? pray tell „ties were very young. 
me. I should like to know them, and give them| Reginald thought that the man who was old 
news of you and your family.” enough to woo should be considered old enough to 

“Oh! no, I know no one there; but to what | wed; but on the other point he satisfied his uncle 
part of Spain shall you go?” that there could not be any hurry, for he said his 

“I can not exactly say. We shall go most mother’s health required both care and change of 
likely to various parts; perhaps you do not know residence, and that directly this matter, regard- 
that my father was a merchant, and has corre- ing his settlement for life, which was so important 
spondents almost everywhere. One of my sisters, to his happiness, should be concluded, he meant 
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to accompany her to Harrowgate, a place strongly 
recommended by her medical attendant. 

He hinted at the propriety of Lord Ernest writ- 
ing to Colonel Templeton; but this his uncle so 
decidedly declined doing, and appeared so startled 
at the mere idea of such an effort, that Reginald 
could not make up his mind again to allude to it, 
though he well remembered that Ashley had 
thought it both important and desirable. 

When he retired for the night, accompanied by 
the old butler, to whom he announced his inten- 
tion of returning to Seabrooke the next day, that 
worthy man, who had known Reginald from a boy, 
smilingly hoped he was not taking a liberty in 
wishing him joy, for, he added, his Lordship had 
condescended to inform him of the cause of Mr. 
Reginald’s short visit. 

« Thank you, Roberts, thank you, old friend,” 
replied Reginald, “ but the battle is not gained, 
the prize not won yet; to have secured my uncle's 
consent is but the first, and, perhaps, the easiest 
step, and you will oblige me by not repeating any 
information you may receive ; for a rejected suit- 
or cuts but a sorry figure.” 

‘‘ Under favor, Mr. Reginald, you can never be 
either a sorry figure or a rejected suitor,” said 
Robert, looking at the handsome young man be- 
fore him; and adding, with a smile, “ young ladies 
have eyes. But, sir, did you know that Mrs. 
Melville is here ?” 

« No; where is she? But I really have not | 
time to call on her at present; and, indeed I i 

| 
| 


not see the necessity for her knowing that I have 
been here, as my affairs ean not concern her.” 

«She will not learn that or any thing else 
from me,” replied Robert, significantly ; ‘* but she 
has been here, on and off, for the last year, and | 
I wonder, sir, you did not know of it. She has 
taken a cottage near Oswestry, and she and 
Miss are very much here.” 

“Well, Roberts, I understand what you mean; 
but she inust see that that is a hopeless scheme, 
and I suppose she is now legacy hunting. I fear 
she will always be poor, but a few hundreds 
given her can not harm any one, and may settle 
her for life.” 

“Very true, sir, but I hope you will soon be 
here again. I think my Lord wants you, and 
any mind he is far from being well or comfort- | 
able.’ 

“I am truly sorry to have made the same re- 
marks on his health,” said Reginald; “ you may 
depend upon my return as soon as possible; and | 
now good-night, Roberts; my uncle has my per- 
mission to tell you any good news relating to 
me.” Ife recalled these last words, the next 
morning. as he slowly rode from Old Court to 
meet the mail. ‘And will there be good news 
to tell?” asked Reginald. “What if Helen should 
not luve me ?” and he felt that the bare thought | 
made him shiver and turn faint; “ what if I 
have been nn egregious coxcomb, and have taken | 
it for granted that l have nothing to do but to 
ask and reeeive—yet Heaven knows that is not 
my presumpluous notion, and Telen must know 
it also. She must have seen how I have waited 
and watelhed for every trifling indieation that I 
was not disliked; and she must surely pardon 
me if I huve hoped and prayed that I might be 
loved, though even she does not yet know for. 
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how many years she has shared my love with my 
dear mother. If I have mistaken what is kind- 
ness and gentleness to all for a feeling that is 
more exclusive, God forgive me; but if so, life 
has but little brightness left for me.” And as 
he felt more and more the necessity of ascertain- 
ing his fate, he urged on his horse, as if by so 
doing he could hasten the arrival of the mail; it, 
however, gave him time more calmly to antici- 
pate the tuture, and he resolved, instead_of en- 
couraging gloomy apprehensions, to brace up his 
courage, and meet in a manly spirit what might 
be in reserve for him. 

And are we to imagine that Reginald’s man- 
ner, Which drew upon him the sharp eyes of 
Lady Dallas, and caused Mrs. Templeton such 
deep thought, was unnoticed by Helen? by no 
means; though to her it was nothing so uncom- 
mon as to excite any thing but feelings of pleasure, 
lf Helen had been asked by any one but the one, 
do you love Reginald West? it is probable she 
would readily and frankly have answered in the 
affirmative ; and it was not till she heard at the 
Reetory of his second visit to Old Court, so im- 
mediately after their last meeting, that she be- 
came conscious there had been more than.usual 
tenderness in his tone and manner, and that from 
his eloquent eyess he had received fair, speakless 
messages, which she now, for the first time, 
though without either astonishment or appre- 
hension, read to mean love! But when a thou- 
sand cireumstances, light as air, came thronging 
into her memory, combined with this unexpected 
absence, Helen began to think more seriously of 
the influences the last few months had left. 
During that time, almost every day had brought 
her and Neginald together ; till, following up the 
examination, she tound the days that had not, 
had never, to her, been so happy. She now saw 
this state of affairs could not last, and she un- 
derstood immediately why he had gone to Old 
Court. And then she asked herself the solemn 
question, did she love Reginald enough to be- 
come his wite—to trust him with her happiness 
—to share his fate? and her heart emphatically 
replied that she did. 

Happy Helen! to her all seemed now settled, 
aud she could peacefully await his return; for 
not a doubt of his love darkened the brightness 
of her trusting affection. And as to distrusting 
his worth, there was treachery to him in the 
mere surmise. Oh, no! he would- speedily re- 
turn, and then their happiness would be shared 
by those they both so truly loved. 

« Mother, dear mother, congratulate me,” 
cried Reginald, kissing with extreme tenderness 
the pale face that was raised on his appearance, 
after his journey, for he had preferred being his 
own messenger ; ‘*so tar all is well; my uncle 
is most kind, and though I must not say he was 
enraptured at my request, he promises all 1 can 
desire.” 

‘Heaven be praised for that,” replied Mrs. 
West; ‘and now, dear Reginald, what is the 
next step? for though it has been very difficult 
to do so, having seen so mueh of them all, and 
received hourly kindness from them, I have taith- 
fully kept your secret.” 

“Ishmi go at onee to the Priory and learn my 
fate from the Colonel and Mrs. Templeton, and 
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then, oh! they must, they will consent; then, 
see Helen, the most important, though the last.” 

«Then go, my son. and may your affection to 
your mother be rewarded by your winning the 
love of that dear girl.” 

Reginald set off at once, far too much excited 
to rest till he knew his fate; and he had very 
nearly reached the last terrace walk, when 
through the shrubbery he saw a lady’s dress 
fluttering. Though he had decided on first 
speaking to the Colonel, various impressions | 
which he had received, and many well-known 
facts he had heard of his character, now made 
hiin hesitate about the wisdom of paying him 
this mark of respect; and resolving to see who 
this was, and, if Helen, ascertain her sentiments 
at once, he followed the fluttering drapery, and | 
saw that it did belong to her. 

His heart beat and his face flushed as, quick- 
ening his paee, he approached, and, as calmly as 
he could, greeted her; but something in his 
manner was contagious. She visibly changed 
countenance, while her agitation deprived her of 
all self-command, or assuredly her first words 
would not have been, “I thought you were at 
Qld Court ?” 





«I have been there, and have but now re- 
turned; and oh! Helen,” he continued, in a tone 
of touching entreaty, “if my errand here, at this 


moment, be but as successful as my mission there | 


was, what will there be left for me to desire? 

Helen!” he said, gently taking her hand, “I 

went there to tell my uncle that I love you; he 

was pleased to hear it, and gave me his blessing. | 
I now come to tell you that I love you—though | 
how deeply, you may, perhaps, never know. 

Helen! dearest Helen! what will you do?” 

“ Do the same,” she whispered, lifting her lov- 
ing eyes fearlessly to his beaming face. 

And what was his reply? Why, a rapturous | 
kiss on the now drooping lids, and another on 
the sweet meuth, while he softly said, “ Helen ! 
my wife ?” 

“Yes!” she answered; then, after a pause, 
which neither cared to break, she said, ““ But, 
Reginald. my father !” 

“I shall see and speak to him forthwith, and 
Mrs. Templeton also. I leave you for a short 
time fur that purpose.” 

And proudly did the young lover traverse the 
terrace and seek the Colonel, whom he fortunately 
found at home. 

-Colonel Templeton expressed much surprise at | 
the object which had led to the interview, for he | 
owned he had never once thought of such a re- 
sult; he, however, very readily gave his con- 
sent, provided Lord Ernest performed his prom- 


ise with respect to settlements, of which his 


nephew had not the least doubt; and, in his 
present fluw of good temper, he wished Reginald 


| joy, but he never once asked whether Helen was 


likely to ratify the contract, nor did he allude to 


| his wife, and under these circumstances, Reg- 
imald did not think it necessary to inform him 


that his daughter’s consent had been already ob- 
tained. All the Colonel said, was, “ There, now 
go and see where they all are, and then return 
to me, and let us talk over the matter quietly.” 
Helen, after Reginald left her, crossed the- 
flower-garden more like a somnambulist than any | 


| father consents, 
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waking, thinking being. She mechanically as- 
cended the stairs, till, on reaching the corridor, 
the voice of Constance was heard accompanying 
the piano, by which Helen knew she was not with 
her mother. . 

Quietly passing their own rooms, she stopped 
at the door of Mrs. Templeton’s boudoir, and, 
tapping, entered. She glided rather than walked 
toward her mother, who looked at her very anx- 
iously, attracted by her strange manner; then, 
falling on her knees, she took her hand, saying, 
“ Mamma, give me your blessing.” 

“ Helen ! what means this, my love ?” 

‘* Reginald loves me, dear mother, and I love 
him, oh! so much, so much, and so long!” and a 
flood of tears relieved both herself and Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, who had begun to feel alarmed, as she 
had no idea of Reginald’s return and visit to the 
Priory. 

“« My dear child! my precious Helen! what is 
it all? tell me, tell your mother !’ 

«Oh! send for Reginald,” she replied; 
with papa—he will tell you.” 

*‘ Remain here quietly till I return,” said her 
mother, leading her to the sofa, and then pro- 
ceeding to Cunstance, she, in few words, tuld her 
suspicions; and before the latter could well re- 
cover from her astonishment, they heard the door 
of the library open and close, when Mrs. Tem- 
pleton begged her to seek Reginald, and bring 
him to her boudoir. 

« Now, Helen,” she said, as she returned and 
seated herself by her daughter, ‘‘ Reginald will 
soon be here. Shall I see him alone, or will you 
be present ?” 

‘I will be present, and Constance, too—all I 
love best, come together. Ah! dear Constance,” 
as her sister entered, leaning on Reginald’s arm, 
which she quitted to embrace and caress Helen, 
while he, approaching her, said. ‘‘ Helen, your 
Dear Mrs. Templeton, will you 
Constance, may | be your 


«he is 


take me for your son ? 
brother ?” 

«Oh! Reginald, how happy I am!” she replied, 
though her tears seemed to contradict her words ; 
and perceiving that her mother looked pale, and, 
as if struggling for words, she said to her, * Dear- 
est mamma! you hear he does not ask you to give 
him Helen, but to accept him. Will you not, 
dearest, and let me henceforth have a brother to 
pet and love ?” 

“Very readily, indeed, do I accept you, my 
dear Reginald, as my son, and may we all, as 
long as we live, remember this hour with grati- 
tude. But, Constance, we must now seek your 
father and thank him;” and both having affee- 
tionately shaken hands with Reginald and con- 
gratulated him, they left the two most deeply in- 
terested in this case, and turned toward the stair 
head. But Constance, gently putting her arm 
round her mother, led her into her own pretty 
dressing-room, and placing her in an easy chair, 
she drew a footstool close to it, and sat at her 
mother’s feet in perfect silence. 

After a few minutes thus spent, Mrs. Temple- 
ton asked, ‘* Constance, what is it ?” 

“« Mamma, I do not think I shall advise you to 
seck papa; he ought, on this occasion at least, to 
have sought you; so let me rule this once.” 

‘Be it so,” was the assenting reply; for, in 
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truth, when Mrs. Templeton proposed secking her 
husband, it was a mere excuse for leaving the 
room, as she correctly anticipated, that though 
they might both consent to this marriage, their 
reasons for so doing would, if examined. be found 
widely dissimilar. She knew that even on this 
interesting occasion, as in all other matters, there 
would not, there could not, be the least sympathy 
between them ; and, therefore, yielding, very rea- 
dily, to the wish of Constance, they sat and dis- 
cussed, what to Constance was a most unexpected 
event, for more than an hour; when Helen en- 
tere! to say that Reginald wished her to go with 
lim to see his mother. 

“ Dear Helen!” said Constance, smiling and 
embracing her, ‘‘ this will make no difference 
with our love; it will be as great and as strong 
as ever;”” but there was a tone, a very faint tone, 
of sadness in her voice. 

“Quite, sweet sister! my heart is very large, 
and has plenty of room when love knocks and in- 
truduces a guest. Reginald usurps no one’s place, 
dearest mamma!” and she threw her arms fondly 
roun} her mother, who silently pressed her to her 
heart in a long, loving caress. 

Ah! how happy was this first walk taken to- 
gether by Reginald and his Helen! llow delight- 
tul the idea that the cherished one by his side 
loved him—was his—about to be his wife—that 
he was now taking her to his mother, and with 
her would receive that mother’s blessing. 

And how solemn ! how fervent! how loving was | 
that blessing, as pronounced by the mother, on 
him who to her had ever been the first of earihly 
gifts; on him who had so richly repaid her love; 
and then. when she turned to that fair girl he had 
now brought with him, scarcely less tender was 
the prayer for her—for her who was henceforth 
. to be the light and joy of her son’s existence. She 
knew full well that, as regarded herself, the place 
that now knew her would soon know her no more; 
and earnestly did she entreat that they might be 
both blessed, when they went ont and when they 
caine in, and that love from on high might sane- 
tity their union, and be theirs till the end ! 





CHAPTER XX. 


m How the innocent. 
As in a genlile slumber, puss away ™ 
° M ASSINGER. 








‘Wen all the bustle and excitement previous 
to this wedding, an: the wedding itself. are over,” 
suid Dr. Vernon, a tew months after the engage- 
ment liad been made public, “ I think | shall take 
the opportunity of having some needful repairs 
done to the church and the Rectory ; my diocesan 
has given me six months’ leaveof absence. I shall 
procure a substitute; and as the school-rooms 
have lately been put to rights, service can be per- 
formel in them.” 

*¢ But the time for the marriage is not yet fixed,” 
observed Ashley, who had been one of the earliest 
und warmest in his congratulations to his friend ; 
‘arid I can not help wishing that Lord Ernest 
were a little brisker in his movement,” 
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«Hear the gentleman of the long robe con- 
demning delay,” cried Caroline, with a laugh; 
‘“‘ why, | thought delay was the motto of your pro- 
fession ?” 

“ Prejudice, my dear sister, or, properly speak- 
ing, vulgar ignorance, alone says that,” replied 
Ashley ; *‘ the injustice of some, the falsehood of 
others, the unreasonable expectations of a third, 
in short, all the follies and vices acting on a liti- 
gious spirit, array themselves against speed and 
progress, and then accuse the law and the law- 
yers. Who and what make lawsuits? the fraud 
or avarice of clicnts, not lawyers; and I will no 
more suffer them to be abused, because some are 
knaves, than I would permit the clergy to be 
branded as hypocritical and grasping, because 
there may be tound Tartuffes and Harpagons 
among them.” 

“*Well said, Ashley,” exelaimed the Doctor: 
‘‘and I thank you; for there is no profession or 
trade either which has not its dishonorable mem- 
bers; and if these formed the majority, they 
would soon destroy it altogether. But while the 
good and bad are mixed, though the former ever 
preponderate, let us be merciful, and, above all, 
by our conduct try to honor that profession to 
which we respectively belong.” 

“TIT see I am expected to ery culpa mia,” said 
Caroline, taking her brother's arm; ‘‘ and I do 
most humbly; but this does not hasten Lord Er- 
nest, nor accelerate the preparations for the wed- 
ding. 1 really believe,if dear Mrs. West had her 
way, it would take place at once; but that, of 
course, can not be.” 

“I fear, my dear father,” said Ashley, ‘ that 
Reginald will have to mourn before he rejoices. 
Lady Dallas, who has recently spent a few days 
near Harrowgate, speaks of Mrs. West’s case as 
quite hopeless, though she says that Reginald 
seems strangély blind to the rapid and alarming 
change.” 

« Our affections are most deceitful guides,” re- 
marked Mrs. Vernon; ‘‘sometimes we see, or 
fancy we see, virtues and excellences which have 
no existence; at other times, we appear to be be- 
reft of all sense, and ean neither see nor hear 


what the heart shrinks from acknowledging, 


though it is most glaringly the truth.” 
* + * x * z * z 

« Have you heard the report that Lord IIurst- 
wood has returned from St. Petersburgh, loaded 
with honors?” asked Hubert Forrester of Lady 
Dallas, 

‘© No! when and where did you hear of it?” 

“‘T called at the Priory this morning to ask 
after Mrs. West, about whom my mother is much 
distressed. I there saw Misg Sinelair, who had 
received the news from one of her correspond- 
ents.” 

“‘ Did she say whether he is expected at the 
Wall?” inquired her ladyship. 

“She said it seemed doubtful; the report is, 
that he intends to visit his Irish estates first, and 
the same report goes on to say, he means to re- 
pose on his honors, and marry.” 

« llow very odd of him never to have married 
before;” and thinking of her daughters, Lady 
Dallas said, * pray how old is he ?” 

~ About seven or eight years younger than the 
Colonel ; perhaps forty-three or five, perhaps not 
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so much,” answered Hubert, to whom he seemed 
quite an ancient. 

« Oh ! not so very old, after all,” said the spec- 
ulating mamma; and she quickly did a little bit 
of mental arithmetic to this effect: take fourteen 
—the age of the eldest daughter—from forty- 
_ three, we wiil say three, for the sake of the argu- 
ment—how many remains? answer, twenty-nine. 
There is no disputing figures, they are so obsti- 
nate, so always the same; and do the sum as she 
would, the answer was, twenty-nine! so she de- 
cided that there was a difference in age—his 
lordship was too old; and, turning to Hubert, she 
asked, what had been the reply to his inquiries 
after Mrs, West? 

“She is very bad—no hope—I only saw Miss 
Sinclair,” he said. 


A few days after this conversation, the rumor | 


respecting Lord Hurstwood was confirmed by his 
appearance, but only for a very brief period. 

* Mrs. West’s health, I understand, will prevent 
any party being given at the Priory in honor of 
his Lordship’s return,” said Lady Dallas to Mrs. 
Forrester; ‘‘ but Sir William has au invitation to 
a large dinner party, of gentlemen only, at the 
Hall.” 

“So has Mr. Forrester and Hubert. Miss Sin- 
clair tol me yesterday that the last accounts of 
Mrs. West, though rather better, are still very 
distressing ; this is asad interruption to prospects 
which seemed so bright and happy.” 

“Of course all talk of the wedding is now 
stopped ; but,in the event of her death, will it he 
postponed for the whole term of mourning?” in- 
quired Lady Dallas. 

“ I apprehend not; but my informant is always 
either Miss Sinclair or Constance, for poor Helen 
is sadly depressed; and Constance told me that 
Mrs. West had exacted a promise from her son that 
the ceremony should take place quietly, as soon 
after her death as was at all consistent; for he 
is now quite aware that recovery is hopeless.” 

Poor Reginald: at length the blow fell—the 
silver cord was broken—and, one sad and true 
mourner sat in the darkened rooms of that silent 


house, feeling all the bitterness of desolation ; | 


and for a time he refused to be comforted. 

Ashley Vernon—that true friend—left all, and 
went to him. Helen wrote to him, and her let- 
ters at this time were his chief consolation. Mrs. 
Templ-ton, Constance, all the kind hearts at the 
tectory gave him the full tribute of their sympa- 
thy ; but while weeping with him for his great 
loss, his old friend, Dr. Vernon, reminded him 
that he was not to sorrow as one without hope. 
and recalled to his memory the many blessings 
still left to him; one loan, it is true, had been re- 
claimed, but how many were still left! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.” Hamlet. 


Sea-View CotrraGe, which, before Mrs. West’s 
death had been occupied by the gentleman who 
was to supply Dr. Vernon’s place during his ab- 


4" 


isence, was now engaged by him for several 
months ; for as it was clear that, at present, there 
could not be any wedding, the Rector had decided 
on taking his departure; and preparations wero 
made, about a month after the death of Mrs. West, 
for the whole family to leave. 

They meant first to visit Charles, and then to 
sce other friends, who put forth claims of many 
years’ standing; and as their absence would be 
for six months, they hoped, on their return, to 
find that peace had again settled on the hearts that 
had been so recently and severely pained. 

Reginald had paid a hurried and unsatisfactory 
visit to Old Court, and on leaving it, his uncle in- 
sisted so strenuously on his taking a check for a 
thousand pounds, in order, as he said, to pay any 
debts--though Mrs. West had never exceeded her 
income, and Reginald’s allowance was really mu- 
nificent—that he felt quite embarrassed at this 
new proof of his uncle’s generosity. 

A fortnight at the Priory did much to restore 
his over-tried spirit, and then Ashley and he 
went to make a Highland tour, ineluding Craiga- 
lan, to which place they had been most cordially 
invited. All these arrangements were sad con- 
trasts to the gayety which had been anticipated; 
| but amid the sorrow and desolation which he so 
keenly felt, Reginald had the inexpressible com- 
fort to find, that Helen, she whom he had chosen 
as his partner through life—his partner in woe 
as in weal—was fitted for that duty; it was her 
sweet voice that spoke of submission, of resigna- 
tion; it was her assurance, that his she was and 
ever would be, that made his heart open to happi- 
ness, and sustained him in his deep distress. 

Constance was at first vehement in her expres- 
sions of grief; but when she looked at the calm 
face of her mother, and tancied that it looked 
sadder and paler than usual. she shuddered, and 
the thought flashed across her mind, that the de- 
stroying angel might lay its icy cold hand on that 
| loved head, and thus rebuke her rebellious spirit ; 
| therefore she no more let it be seen that sle 
necded consolation, but administered it to those 
who had been more sorely tried than herself. 

Colonel Templeton had been so indifferent about 
his daughter's marriage, though when it was 
alluded to he always expressed his satisfaction, 
that his insensibility now was nothing remarka- 
ble; but the silence and sorrow impressed on all 
around seemed sometimes to,annoy him; and then 
he went to consult Cooper—almost his shadow—or 
shut himself up with letters which seemed greatly 
to interest him—or went to town, where he had 
business with Mr. Sloper, his lawyer. : 

Cecilia Grantham, who was still in Italy, wrote 
to say, that gay or sad, in black or white, Helen's 
bridesmaid she must and would be, and desired to 
have timely information of her services being re- 
| quired, so as to settle for her departure. 

Laurette, who had been visiting the Westroughs, 
remained in England for the same purpose, as it 
was understood Mrs, West's wisiies would be re- 
spected as to hastening the marriage; but as she 
had no taste for any thing dismal, she availed her- 
| self of Mrs. Forrester’s invitation, and made For- 
iest Ilill her head-quarters, in preference to the 
| Priory. This arrangement answered a double pur- 
' pose—first, there was no reason why she should 
eschew society, because Mrs. West had died; and 
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secondly, she should be in the same house with 
Hubert Forrester; whom, though younger than 
herself, and who had hitherto been straugely in- 
sensible to the fair Laurette’s many attractions, 
she had resolved to win. That his parents would 
approve of the match she did not the least dount ; 
for, in every respect, she came up to the standard 
they had established as necessary to their daugh- 
ter-in-liw—rich, well-born; connected in Scot- 
land with names of historical note; in England, 
all her relatives, if not among the nobility, were 
not far removed from that desirable pale—what 
more could they look for? She also knew that her 
manners were such as pleased the proud, fastidi- 
ous Mrs Forrester—dignified, quiet, elegant—with 
just as much of accomplishmeut as prevented her 
trom ever being overlooked—and quite as much 
information as enabled her always to command 
attention. 

Mr. Forrester had more than once alluded to 
hereditary friendships ; and was pointed in that 
nicely-balanced manner which, while it avoided 
marked neglect of any one, showed, toward her, 
particular attention. 

But what said Hubert? who, all unknown to 
his parents, was the autocrat to whose will—and 
to whose whims also—they bowed? At present 
he evinced the most amazing indifference to her 
society and her talents, Certainly, while she was 
atthe Priory he rode over there every day, but 
this he continued to do when she left. 

But Laurette had not read one of our most 
clever female writers* iu vain; ‘‘ Propinquity, 
propinquity, my dear Laurette,” said she. 

Ilubert Forrester was, in truth, a very danger- 
ous young man as companion to any young lady 
who had a heart to bestow; and this Laurette 
was not peculiar in discovering. 
dressed damsel, about whom we have been un- 
pardonably silent, the lovely, modest, retiring, 
blushing Juliet Mordaunt, on this point entirely 
coincided in opinion with the haughty, aristocratic 
Laurette Sinclair; only she had in her artless 
way improved on her rival's plan. She had not 
pined in thought—no green and yellow melancholy 
disputed the place of the lilies and roses on her 
fair cheeks, and she did tell her love, as plainly as 
“ nods and looks, and wreathed smiles” could— 
an, will it be believed ? but believed or not it is 
still a truth, that the handsome young heir of all 
the Forresters, and all the Hargraves to boot, 
carried on a desperate flirtation with this gentle 
Julict. Ife was at the pretty little residence of 
Mr. Cooper at early morn, and again at dewy 
eve ; he called there to leave flowers—ah! beware 
of the thorns! anche called again to fetch flowers 
—hbeware lest he carry away all the heartsease, 
and leave only rue! But as her matronly and 
prudent mother was cognizant of all this, why 
make it our business~—we will not. 

s * s * * s + * * 

A few days after Ashley and his sorrowful 
frien? had started for Scotland, and about six 
weeks after Mrs. West's funeral, a letter arrived 
at the cottage for Reginald, which the young 
clergyman sent up immediately to the Priory. It 
was directed to he forwarded ; but having already 
been more than twice re-addressed, the original 
post-mark was not very legible. Again it was 

* Miss Kugeworth. 


That well- | 
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sent on to Craigalan, with Helen’s daily dispatch; 
but here it awaited the travelers two days, their 
progress not having been so easy as they had ex- 
pected. 

On their arrival, after receiving a most cordial 

_ welcome from the Sinclairs, Reginald seized his 

| letters, the precious ones from Helen claiming 
precedence—yet, with a lover’s jealousy, receiv- 
ing this homage in private; to him it seemed 
profanation to open them while any eye might de- 
tect the feelings her sentiments of love and truth 
excited. Having read and carefully laid these 
aside, the traveled letter had its turn; but no 
sooner had Reginald made himself acquainted 
with the contents than, rushing toward Ashley's 
i room, he burst in, with a face as pale as ashes, 
and, in a voice trembling with anguish, ex- 
claimed— f 

__ ‘* Allis lost—read that fatal letter, which hag 
| been so deplorably delayed.” 

| Ashley did so, and as he read, and compre- 

hended the importance of the tidings it conveyed, 

| he rang the bell repeatedly. 

| ** Post-horses directly—detain our carriage— 
four horses as quickly as possible,” he said.— 

_ * Reginald, remain here, while I apprise our host 
of this news, and of the necessity tor our imme- 
diate departure.” 

But Reginald seemed stunned, and Sir Archi- 
bald, whose dismay was little less than that ex- 
re by his two young friends, hastily entering, 
said— 

‘Command my whole establishment; a carriages 
and-four shall be immediately at your service ;” 

| and, taking Ashley aside, he whispered, pointing 
| to Reginald, ** He must be roused, Mr. Vernon, or 
he will destroy the faint hope that still remains.” 
“ I see the necessity for exertion,” replied Ash- 
ley, with a face full of commiseration; and, tak- 
|ing Reginald's hand, he said: 

| “For Helen's sake, if not your own, rouse 
yourself, dear Reginald.” 

** Yes, any thing for Helen’s sake—but no longer 
my Helen—lost, lost to me forever,” exclaimed 
the wretched lover, in tones of agony. ‘Yet why 
should I struggle against my fate? Leave me— 
let me die—since all [ love are taken from me;” 
and he buried his face in his hands, 

‘You must struggle, because it is not your fate 
yet,” cried Ashley, roused to double energy in 
this trying emergency. ‘1 tell you, Reginald, it 
is not too late. Heaven grant that this may be 
true,” he added, in a lower tone, to himself, 
‘Look up, my dear friend, and listen to me; we 


can reach Old Court in four days, and this warn-` 


‘ing, in spite of these vexatious delays, may yet 
have arrived in time. One effort, my dear fellow, 
and then on without stopping. 

“You will allow me to accompany you one 
stage,” said Sir Archibald, kindly, And he did 
| s0, aud was glad to perceive that the excitement 
‘and hurry had slightly influenced Reginald, who 

began to catch hope from his companions, and was 
now as eager to push on as Ashley was. 

But Sir Archibald showed that his hope was, in 
reality, very faint indeed, for, as he pressed Ash- 
ley’s hand at parting, he said: 

“ Look after all the English papers, and keep 
them from Mr. West until you have scanned their 

| contents.” 
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But, alas! at Carlisle, Ashley had just left the 
room to hasten fresh horses, when the landlord, 
who was not every day honored with guests who 
traveled in a earriage-and-tfour, officiously handed 
Reginald the paper, which he received with much 
apathy, and, merely glancing at it, laid it down, 
when a paragraph, headed “ Marriage in High 
Lite,” arrested his attention. He read one line, 
and fainted. 

“Poor young gentleman!” said the landlady ; 
“he is over-tired ; he requires rest instead of four 
horses.” And if he really did need rest, he had 
it, in one sense, abundantly; for when he next 
| became conscious of any thing but chaos within 
chaos, of a sort of maddening whirl from which , 
| there was no escape, he saw the kind face of Mrs. | 
| Vernon by his bedside, but every thing else was 
quite strange. Happily, she perceived the faint 
E e of recognition in his heavy eyes, and | 
said : 

“ Do not speak, dear Reginald; you are among 
friends, and are much better.” She need hardly 
have prohibited speech, for he was much too feeble 
to make an effort; and, sighing heavily, he again 
closed his eyes, and thinking it was very pleasant 
to die, fell into the first gentle sleep since his ill- 
ness. : 

“God be praised !” said Mrs. Vernon, an hour 
after this, as she still sat watching him; *‘he is 
surely much better, at least out of danger, doc- 
tor’—as 2 neat little man glided in—“ he has ree- | 
ognized me, I am sure, and we may now hope— 
may we not?” 

« Yes, I think we may,” as he removed his eyes 
from the wan and worn face lying so death-hke 
there; “I trust we may; but the nervous system 
has received a dreadful shock—I should say that 
this has been hovering over lim for some time.” 

“I believe you are quite right,” replied Mrs, 
Vernon, thinking that with doctors, as with con- 
fessors, there should be no secrets; “this gentle- 
man was ẹngaged io be married, when his mother, 
f whom he iondly ioved, died; and some news, i 
| which may change the whole of his prospects in a | 
most disastrous way, was suddenly communicated 
to him, when quite exhausted with fatigue and 
anxiety.” 

“Ah! I perceive; a series of adverse circum. | 
| stances, with love, of course, helping to aggravate | 
taem. Well, my dear madam, patience and ease 
I will do won lers. I expect these will now be 
chiefly in demand; and w.th such a nurse as you, 
and such a friend as Mr. Ashley Vernon, they will | 
not fail; and I think I may venture to say, in | 
few weeks he can be safely moved to the Parson- | 
age.” 


| 
{ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


«L'usage ordinaire de la finesse, est la marque d'un petit 
iprit; etil arrive, presque toujours que celui qui s'en sert, 
mr se couvrir en un endroit, ee découvre en un aulre.” — 
a ROCHEFOUCAULD, 


Mrs. MELVILLE, of whom incidental mention 

as been made, many years ago was a young lady 

ho lived by her wits, giving that word, not the 
4 
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intellectual definition of Sydney Smith, but using 
it to imply the exercise of a quality whieh is com- 
posed ot intense selfishness, great meanness, and 
profound cunning. It is useless for any one to re- 
mind us that she was poor—for poverty no more 
justifies conduct such as hers, than it does lying, 
swindling, or stealing. ‘The tronble she took to 
cajole, wheedle, and dupe some foolish but un- 
tractable victim was much greater than if she 
had worked hard for a living; while the real in- 
telleet which was wasted and degraded in bring- 
ing her schemes to pertection would, if honestly 
exerted, have seeured for her a respectable posi- 
tion in society, and gained her the esteem of her 
associates. alk of the humiliations of poverty, 
its toils and its privations! Talk of the watch- 
ing and disappointment to which talent is often 
doomed! Why, they are as nothing compared 
with the self-inrposed labor, the self-imposed abase- 
ment of a cringing parasite! At length, in an 
evil hour for the family of her patroness, Rachel 
‘Tod was introduced to Miss Dormer, the lady to 
whom Lord Ernest West was engaged. 

Here her talent for intrigue found its proper 
sphere, She speedily embroiled the lovers, and 
though a reconciliation took place, the feeble 
health of Miss Dormer, whieh, during the estrange- 
ment, had suffered greatly, evinced symptoms of 
decline, which, atter many alternations and much 
patient endurance, termmnated in her death. 

What had been Miss Tod’s object in thus risk- 
ing the loss of one who was a mere puppet in her 
hands? Surely it would have been more to her 
advantage had she, by kindness and sincerity, es- 
tablished a elaim to the friendship of one wio was. 
so easily influenced through her affections, and of 
whose g-nerosity she had received so many sub- 
staniial proots? Asif Miss Dormer’s fricndship,. 
or tlie patronage of Lady Ernest West could have 
satisied the newly-roused ambition of Rachel 
Tod! No; she played for a higher stake; she 


‘played tur Lord Ernest himself, whose vacillating 


aud tecble character was as elearly written on all 
lis acts, to her keen eye. as if he had been one of 
those preposterous figures who go about incased 
in advertisements; for even so did he advertise 
his weakness, his timidity, his irresolution to her. 

But beture this notable plan was, or could be, 
pertected—tor hesitat.on and obstinacy are often: 
companions, and Lord Ernest was not easily to 
be persuaded or even adyised= Captain Dormer 
returned trom his eruise, and being govd-look- 
ing, wealthy, and heir to a baronetcy, appeared 
tou Rachel a much more promising speculation 
than the dreamy, sentimental, and by no means. 
handsome, Lord; in short, she made a mistake, 
which people engaged in schemes should never 
think of committing—she fell in love with the 
Captain, really and dona fide in love! liow could. 
she be so simple! while he only amused himself 
with ler, and read her as plainly as she read 
Lord Ernest. She therefore entered, com amore, 
into a sentimental flirtation with the gay sailor,. 
and well for her that she escaped undamaged ;. 


‘but Captain Dormer was expecting his bride- 


elect from Malta, and was, on this account, more: 
than usually careful of his character; hers was, 
of course, no concern of his; let her look after 
it; and so she heard of his engagement and re- 
ceived her own dismissal at the same time. 


na 
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But death and legacy-hunting are as meen] 


arable in the minds and expectations of this order | 


of dependents as extreme unction und a bequest 4 


are in the mind of a Jesuit; and what with pres- | 
ents of jewelry, advances in money, keepsakes, 
and other little windfalls, she left the Dormers in 
deep mourning, but with colors flying. 

Lord Ernest went abroad, or perhaps, after all, 
he would not have escaped; for obstinate though 
he be, a weak-minded man has no chance with a 
resolute woman; but he was still kept in view, 
probably on the same principle that induces a 
thrifty housewife to put aside odds and ends, 
with the prudent remark, ‘‘ they may come in, 
handy at some time.” 

Pevple may relate anecdotes of the dexterity 
with which pickpockets exercise their trade; 
they may tell of schools or universities in which 
pupils graduate till they become first-class men. 
and senior wranglers in the science or mystery 
of abstracting and adding; but this is vulgar, 
bungling work atter all; for the police are some- 
times sad marplots to these nimble-fingered gen- 
try, and magistrates do sometimes pass a just 
sentence ; but there is a skill which shows itself 
by never coming into collision with these hum- 
drum castigators of petty larceny—the skill of 
stealing a ring from your finger, a bracelet from 
your arm, a chain from your neck, and leaving 
a strong impression on your mind that somehow 
you have been persuaded into giving it; and this | 
is the legerdemain which these lady professors 
practice. 

M. Robin, come and take a lesson! M. Hou- 
din, learn how to make a dress, a shawl, or any 
other elegant trifle, find its way from your neigh- 
bor’s wardrobe into that of Madame; and so we 
miy go on, usgue ad nauseam, and still find ex- | 
posure and contempt useless, for ‘the creature’s 
at her dirty work again;” and to it she kept, 
and persuaded young Mr. Melville, the grandson 

-of her then patroness, to clope with her. But) 
the old lady wus revenged; unknown to Mrs. 
Melville, she possessed the power of thwarting 
her project, and she exercised it to the full 
extent. She settled a moderate income on her 
grandson, which was to cease at his death, and | 
the rest of her large property was distributed | 
among distant relations, with some of whom she 
had quarreled, and others she had never seen 

Thus baffled in her matrimonial speculation, 
she paid the full penalty—namely, limited means | 
—which, with a husband and child, her utinost 
ingenuity could not increase by a successful 
‘course of visits; and tied to a disappointed man, | 
who upbraided her ag the cause of his changed 
prospects, she may almost be pardoned, if his 
‘death, which happened when her daughter was 
about twelve years old, did not leave her quite | 
‘disconsolate. It is true, their only ostensible 
means of living died with him; but even this 
loss could be endured. She was once more free 
—once more at liberty to exercise those talents 
which for so many years had been hidden under 
a bushel. 

She now appeared in the interesting character | 
of a widow, left with a daughter, both wholly 
unprovided for, and in this character she went 
from house to house, collecting all sorts of things 
from all sorts of persons, til] she had fairly wea- 
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ried them; when she fixed upon Lord Ernest as 
the one who was now to have the chief honor and 
merit of being her tool—henceforth he would be 
to her the great nugget—her California—her 
Australian gold-field. 

She first tried the power of her still remaining 
ggod looks on him, but in vain; Lord Ernest's 
life and manner plainly said, ‘* Man delights not 
me, nor woman either.” She then insinuated 
that he must want some sympathizing friend, 
one inte whose patient ear he could freely pour 
all his sorrows; and having succeeded in making 
him unspeakably miserable by her perpetual ref- 
erence to his past trials. she hoped she had be- 
come necessary to his present and tuture com- 
fort; but she was disappointed and mortified, 
though not daunted, by finding that he thought 
his old servant, Roberts, understood what was 


needful in that respect better than any other 


person. 


Baffled in one plan, her indefatigable industry 


looked out for something else on which to exer- 
cise itself, and propitious fortune sent Reginala 
—yes, he was the very one she would have chosen 
for a son-in-law from thousands—the very hus- 
band she would have selected frem a crowd for 
her dear Ernesta. 


But her dear Ernesta not being very talented 


—in truth, being very stupid—sadly annoyed 
and irritated her strong-minded mother—for 
what can be more aggravating to one who has 
applied all the energies of a comprehensive 
and powerful intellect to some grand measure, 
than to be perpetually hindered by another who 


is silly enough to have affections and feelings— | 


who is influenced by little touches of nature and 
truth, always so dreadfully in the way when 
some extrordinary manenver is to be executed? 
Such was the vexatious opposition she now hail 
to overcome; for it happened befure the Reg- 
inald scheme had been started, that Mrs. Mel- 
ville, in one of her rash and unusual *s of de- 
spair—when the funds were very low indeed— 
had permitted her daughter to encourage the 
admiration and attention of a very young man of 
respectable family and moderate fortune; in 
short, Mrs. Melville not only let them fall in 
love, but actually sanctioned it, so far as to 
have herself been propitious to the young man’s 
suit. 

And will it be credited that now, when Er- 
nesta was te change her manner to this hitherto 
favored admirer, she was both perverse and re- 
bellious? Well might poor Mrs. Melville quote 
the old song: “Oh, what a plague is an obsti- 
nate daughter!” for Ernesta deslared that it 
was useless to direct her attention to Reginald’s 
superiority; she never could, never would ac- 
kuowledge it; she was insensible to the distinc- 
tion, “ He’s but à General, damsel, Pm a King ;” 
and the quarrel threatened to become serious; 
when Reginald at onee, by the indifference of his 
manner, cooled the anger of Mrs. Melville to- 
ward her daughter, but drew it on himself. 

Ever kind and courteous, nnd believing that 
the society of so old a friend as Mrs. Melville 
represented herself, would be good for his hypo- 
chondriacal uncle, pitying also the destitute 
state of one who told a harrowing tale of frand 
and ill-usage, he prompted Lord Ernest to fre- 
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Old Court; but ns to being smitten by the charms 
of the silly Ernesta, alias Charlotte, that would 
have been impossible. 

Now with regard to this-.alias also thereby 
hangs a tale, for this led to another cause of 
| just anger which Mrs. Melville felt toward her 
‘daughter. During Mr. Melville’s htetime the 
| girl had been called Charlotte— by him frequent- 
ly Lotte—but lately, to her surprise, she found 
she had another name, one whieh she had re- 
qF ceived to mark the long-standing friendship be- 
tween her mother and Lord Ernest; she was 
now, therefore, to be called Ernesta; but, like 
Glendower’s spirits, she.often did not come when 





1 she was called—oh ! she was so stupid, that girl! 
4 poor thing! shé was only foolish, fat, ant fair— 
i 


very good-natured—rather addicted to sweeties 
and cakes, and had a sentimental habit of erying 
when bullied by her mother ; and then she pre- 
sented the unsentimental aspect of a heavy- 
looking blonde, with red eyes and fiery nose. 
Lueky was it for her indolent character that 
her mother had such a superabundance of energy 
and determination ! ‘* Once more unto the breach, 
one more,’ was her cry, and the attack was 
against the gentle, resistless Lord Ernest. Is 
there no pity? none. No quarter? none; and 
Reginald’s announced engagement sharpened 
both her resentment and her weapons. It was 
now or never; and so skillfully did she com- 
menee the war, that wounded, feeble, and wea- 


looks, evident enough, for she was weeping for 
her dismissed swain—the girl's siupid inatten- 
tion to her recent baptisinal change her mother 
ascribed to deep feeling at the sound of a name 
whieh reminded her of another; she reproached 
him for having destroyed the peace of her aurt- 
less child—appealed to his honor—poured in 
tears—blew up sighs—threw down the imped- 
iments which his Lordship’s indifference and 
indulence east in her way, and seated her guile- 
less Ernesta on the throne of Old Court! But, 
oli! the sleepless nights and the weary days it 
all cost! for, suspecting that Roberts was espe- 
cially inimieal to her measures, she had to he 
mueh on her guard, besides having to coax and 
flutter—to snub and threaten that perverse Er- 
nesta. Many a slap and box on the ear did the 
lady elect receive from her mother’s vigorous 
hand; but even the effects of these were made 
serviceable to her plans—and tears, which dis- 
figured the pretty but unmeaning face—the re- 


ef mind her sensitive Ernesta endured while 
smarting under the taunts of old friends and ac- 
quaintance; for, Mrs. Melville having sucecss- 
tully maneuvered for an invitation to Old Court, 
had then asserted that the acceptance of his hos- 


pitalities had caused the finger of scorn to be 
pointed at her beloved child. 

Wearied and worn out—perplexed yet hesitat- 
mE ing—still only half convinced that he was bound 
ill} in honor to repair, by marriage, the mischief 
|’ Caused by Ernesta’s affectionate and susceptible 
Wi Bature—he consented to make her his wife. 
wd He never was quite so weak as to believe him- 


self in love, or so vain as to think Ernesta dan- 
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quent liberalities, and encouraged her visits {o | 


ried ag was Lord Ernest, she gained the day. | 
She called his attention to Ernesta’s changed - 


sult of recent euffs—were ascribed to the distress | 


ol 


gerously in love with him; but he pitied the 
fancy to which she had yielded. He still intend- 
ed to do every thing as generously as ever for 

teginald: and he forgot ihat in acknowledging 
the preposterous claims now made upon him, he 
was rendering that difficult perhaps impossible. 
| le never thought how cruelly and flagrantly he 
wus violating she sanetity of a promise—imper- 
liling the happiness of others. He was, at pre- 
seut, alive only to the necessity of frecing him- 
self from importunities which had become almost 
intolerable, and which he was too indolent and 
timid to break from by energetic measures; and 
so, with a vague idea of full compensation in 
some way or another to Reginald, he permitted 
this arch schemer to triumph, and became, at 
sixty years of age, the husband of a foolish girl 
not quite twenty. 

Throughout the whole of this transaçtion Mrs, 
Melville was conseious that she ran a risk— but, 
| in excuse, it must be alleged that it seemed inev- 
itable. Delay she knew was, to her, not only 
| danger, but ruin; and not doubting her ability to 
| rectify the omission, she left it for the present. 

But there had been no settlement for Ernesta 
of any kind, scareely a promise of any—and 
time would not stand still while Mrs. Melville 
flattered and argued this out of Lord Ernest; 
this, then, was the risk, and here she felt was 
the danger. 

So well, so secretly, and so briskly had she 
followed up her advantages, that Roberts knew 
nothing of the precise direetion her maneuvers 
had taken. It was only a few days before thie 
one fixed for the marriage, that he heard of it. 
His habitual respect for his lordship could not 
prevent his expression of astonishment, faintly 
unged with disapprobation—he even ventured to 
inquire if Mr. Reginald knew? and hearing, as he 
expected, that he did not, suggested the propriety 
of informing him—to which, and mueh to his sur- 
prise, Lord Ernest made no objection, Perhaps, 
poor man! he thought Reginald might yet save 
him. 

Therefore it was that the letter had been dis- 
_patehed by old Roberts, which would have 

brought Reginald immediately, had it reached 
him; and this letter it was which caused the 
‘hurried departure from Craigalan—still, as we 
‘know, Reginald came not. Aud when the small 
bridal train returned from the village church, 
where the ceremony had been unostentatiously 
_pertormed—Mrs, West's recent death furnishing 
| a reason— Roberts felt, as he told the housekeeper, 
as if he had received his dexth-tlow. 

Not once afterward did Lord Ernest allude to 
the event, destined to have such effects; and 
when Roberts mentioned Mr. Reginald, and 
expressed his wonder at his absence or silence, or 
ventured conjecture as to his future prospects, 
he received no reply. The old housekeeper, in 
speaking of her master, said he seemed dazed ; 
and certainly, if ever an elderly gentleman had 
reason, she said, to be dazed at his own state, it 
was Lord Ernest ! 

And now wag to begin another reign; for, 
when silly daughters marry, strong-minded 
mothers-in-law rule, and this she did, in one 
sense, with less interuption or aid than she quite 
liked—for, except that Lord Ernest, on her giv- 
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ing indications of intending a complete change in | 
the ministry, very peremptorily, and in the pre- 
sence oť Roberts and the housekeeper, forbade 
the least interference with their long-established 
duties and services—no one helped her; and the 
prohibition was something like tying a man by 
the feet firmly to a rock, and then bidding him! 
run; for as the authority of Roberts extended | 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
With spattered boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks, 
News from ali na‘ions lumbering at his back ; 
Perhaps to thousands messengers of grief.” 
COWPER. 


ConsTANCE, who was always fond of being 


over one half the househol:l, and the housekeeper busy, or, as Helen said, of being invested with a 
over the other, meddle where she would, Mrs.) little brief authority, had voted herself permanent 
Melville found she infringed on their preroga- chairwoman at the breakfast-table, where she and 


tive. | 

Lord Ernest, who seemed to think that he was | 
now exonerated from all further trouble, sunk 
into a kind of apathetic indolence. Though 
arged by Mrs. Melville, he refused to write to 
Keginald—so she did—for him. And a pretty 
specimen of English blarney that letter was! It 
arrived while Keginald was in all the horrors of 
fever and delirium, and was opened by Ashley, 
who took no further notice of it than to write to 
Roberts for more correct information, and briefly 
alluding to the then state of Reginald, and prom- 
ising to let the attached old man have good tid- 
ings, if such were mercifully permitted. 

His lordship was equally refractory regarding 
his brother, with whom he had declined to com- | 
municite ; again was her eloquent pen in requi- 
sition, this time not without a result—for Lord 
Westrough kept no measures with her—there was 
no blarney, either English or Irish, in her reply ; 
so she burnt the letter, and put his Lordship’s 
name among a tew others, to be remembered— 
when convenient. 

But, oh! climax of perverseness! Lord Er- 
nest refused to summon his solicitor! well, never 
mind, it is only one effort more, and she made it 
—only one letter more, and she wrote it; but 
this time she had better have left it alone; for 
after a short interview with his client, witnessed 
only by Roberis and the doetor, who had tor 
years been nlmost a daily visitor, the lawyer left 
without replying to her anxious inquiries as to | 
what instructions he had received, or noticing | 
her indirect attempts to learn whether will or 
settlement was in contemplation. 
this! nud a nice lite it was for her young lady- 
ship also—who was snubbed by her mother, neg- | 
lected by her husband, and waited on by the 
servants with secret contempt. Of what use was 
her title? there was no one to be dazzled 
by it. seirce y any one to cal) her by it— of 
what use the large and magnificent house ? 
—she occupied nv more room now than in her 
mother's cheerful little cottage; as to the car- 
riages ind horses always ather command, young, 
Strong, active—what did she care for them? and 
what comparison was there between the solemn 
granleur of a solitury drive,or accompanied only 
‘by her mother. nnd the delightful rambles, she 
still remembered, when at early morn the earth 
was fresh und gauy—when the birds got up a 
concert in every leafy copse, and where the voice 
of one she really loved whispered soft nonsense | 
in her charmed ear? 
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Rather a balk | 


the letter-bag’ were always found waiting for the 
other members of the family, Since her engage- 
ment and Reginald’s absence, Helen also made her 
appearance with the arrival of the post, eagerly 
listening for her father’s step—for the opening of 
the bag, when he was at home, was a prerogative 
which he rather jealously guarded. 

« Papa is late this morning,” observed Helen, 
wistfully glancing at the bag. 

«I think,” remarked Constanee, seeing her 
sister's impatience, ‘* I shall propose to papa that 
we have two bags now, one for mamma and our- 
selves, which we may open without his aid; it is 
really too tantalizing, thus to have unknown 
wealth in our hands, without being able to look at 
and enjoy it.” 

Constance had an additional motive in suggest- 
ing this arrangement. Some weeks ago, Colonel 
Templeton, in turning the key with great impetu- 
osity, and rather a trembling hand, the result no 
less of impatience than of the last evening's wine, 
which he had not slept off, broke the key, and in 
trying to extract the piece left in, the lock was in- 
jured. 

This Mr. Cooper undertook to have carefully 
repaired ; and atter it came back, the first time 
Constance distributed the contents, which her 
father often permitted, on handing a letter to her 
mother, which bore the Grantham post-mark, she 
fancied the seal looked less clearly defined than 
those made by her quick but skillful aunt always 
were. On another occasion, a letter to herself, 
from Mrs. Charles Vernon, seemed so evidently to 
have been tampered with, that she determined to 
kecp watch on these matters; for it brought the 
indignant flush to her very brow, when she 
thought that information of strictly a family na- 
ture should be published, to satisfy the imperti- 
nent curiosity of persons from whom she instinct- 
ively shrank; especially was she roused at the 
mere idea, that Reginald's letters to her sister 
should be pr.faned by the vulgar prying of the 
she-captain and her bold daughter, or furnish 
matter of conversation to those who were wholly 
unable to appreciate the dignity and purity of 
natures such as Reginald’s—this alone would have 
been sufficient motive for the request, and she re- 
solvel no longer to delay making it. 

“ Papa,” she said, when he appeared, and very 
deliberately turned the key, ‘¢1 think I shall set 
up a little private affair on my own account; that 
bag,” she continued, with a serio-comic expres- 
sion, “ has been inflicting tortures for the last half- 
hour—the famous bags which Ulysses had are 
nothing in comparison. l fancy I have heard the 
gentle voice of Mrs. Charles Vernon crying, like 
Sterne’s starling, ‘I can’t get out,’ while an 
Italian remonstrance from Cecilia says, * vot che 
entrate quì, lasciate ogni speranza. ” 
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“What are you driving at, Constance; what; We must now, however, take a short walk into 
whim now ?” he inquired ; and she knew, by the | the village—but as it is to perform an act of jus- 
tone, that the moment was propitious; so at once | tice, and will not take long, it may be easily per- 
replied : ® doned. 

“ I wish you, dear papa, to let me drive over to| There isa gentleman—we have Hamlet's author- 


: eabrooke and purchase a letter-bag, which will | ity for thus calling him—who is represented ag 


be consecrated to female friendship and poetry— | being perpetually in mourning; and an ancient 





to sentimental effusions and accounts of the fash- 
ions—to harmless tittle-tattle aud stray pieces of 
news—in short, that will relieve your grave and 
business-like dispatches from a degrading partner- 
ship with our frivolous missives. Only faucy the 
indignation your lawyer’s bulky bill must feel, at 
being kept for a needless hour in company with a 
flimsy account for ribbons, lace, and muslins.” 

“ Very well—just as you like—only no tricks, 
no clandestine doings.” 

** Never fear me, papa,” she replied, her haughty 
and beautiful eyes iearlessly meeting his; “when 
I do that, I give you leave to lock me up in the 
bag with my correspondence, as a punishment ;” 
but her tone was grave, though her words were 
not. 

** Depend upon my doing that, or something 
like it, with your leave or without,” said her 
father, laughing ; for this giv] had a strange and 
unusual power over him—unconsciously to himself, 
he wished for her good opinion—in her presence 
he would make an effort to check his unmanly out- 
breaks when any thing annoyed him, more especi- 
ally as any conduct of this kind shown toward 
Mrs. Templeton called forth the expression of her 
displeasure, by those looks which were too true 
and eloquent to be mistaken. He was, on her 
account, more indulgent and generous to them 
all, for he saw that Constance would not allow of 


any thing like a demonstration of partiality; and | 


while Mrs. Templeton and Helen were too timid to 
ask, and especially to remonstrate, Constance did 
both—often with success, and without in the least 
infringing on the respect due to the Colonel as her 
father, 

The very same day she ordered a letter-bag, not 
from Seabrooke, but from London, which was to 
have a Bramah lock, and when it arrived she her- 
self carried it down to the post-office, and consign- 
ed the duplicate key to the master, with an in- 
junction that it should never, except by an order 
signed by Mrs. Templeton or her daughters, quit 
his poss*ssion. ‘And I hope,” she said, having 
an object to gain by the remark, ‘‘ that Robin 
comes himself in good time to meet the mail.” 

“Why, yes, miss, he always do; but once or 
twice Master Cooper’s lad have come early like, 
to fetch Colonel’s bag, being as how he was going 
up direct to the Priory ; shall 1 give him this, miss, 
if so be he comes first ?” 

“‘ Certainly,” she replied. aloud. ‘‘So, so,” she 
gaid to herself,‘ I was not wrong in my sus- 
Picions, but I think, as regard ovr letters, l hare 
caught thcm; and now, if Master Cooper's ład be 
comirg up early like,” and she laughed merrily 
at the idea, “ we shall have the benefit of his 

ed.” 

She told Mrz. Templeton of her little device, and 
greatly amused her by imagining the sufferings 
that her counterplot would inflict on a curiosity 
which further and careful examination of several 
envelopes proved, had not let itself burst in igno- 
rance. 


and kind remonstrance is current against paint- 
ling him blacker than he is, Let such clemency 
be awarded to Cooper, for it is very unfair toward 
his delicacy of feelings, to suspect him of reading 
the correspondence of the Priory ladies —why 
should he?—what would he gain by doing so? 
| nothing—tlterefore he did not. He read, or fan- 
| cied he read, all the Colonel’s letters, and that 
| sufficied for him. 

| But not so easily satisfied were the inquiring 
‘minds of his sister, we mean Mrs. Captain and 
the fair Juliet—hence, but with his full conniv- 
ance, the manufacture of a third key. 

“ Ah! ah! what is the meaning of this?” 
asked Mrs. Captain, the day after Constance had 
established a private bag; “and pray what is 
this for? two bags for the Priory, and different 
locks. I wonder what next! but Mrs. Temple- 
ton is at the bottom of this scheme;” she had an 
especial spite against the mistress of the Priory; 
** but I shall find a way of settling this, and many 
other accounts with her, one of these days, see if 
I don't.” 

‘ I rather think,” interposed Cooper, who, upon 
the whole, was disposed to defend Mrs. Temple- 
ton, whose uncomplaining gentle character had 
touched him—even him—“ I rather think that 
the lovely Constance is the plotter here.” 

“I hate that girl even worse than lelen,” ex- 
claimed the free and easy Juliet; “and if I catch 
Hubert Forrester so often accidentally, as he pre- 
tends, meeting my young miss at Sea-View Cot- 
tage, P’11 make him repent it.” 

“Mind your own conduct, and escape the need 
| of repentance yourself,” said Cooper, with a half 
| threat, half sneer; “I can not think what you 
“and your mother mean by running after that 
i young chap, who is only amusing himself at your 
cost; you had better bait your trap for that scam- 
| pering foreign fellow, young Morton; he is much 

more likely to bite than the other.” 

‘Tam not so sure of that as you seem to be; 
but suppose I set my trap for both,” was the im- 
pudent retort. 

“Yes,” said Augustus, who was the pest of the 
whole village, from his sly and mischievous pro- 
pensities, and who had listened to this conversa- 
tion from between the folds of the curtain—“ yes, 
only remember that between two stools—” but, 
betore he could finish his elegant proverb, his sis- 
ter flew at him, and administered in rapid succes- 
sion sundry cuffs, which were so unmeekly taken, 
and with so little disposition to offer the other 
cheek, that, like some of Hfomer’s heroes, the two 
parties closed in angry fight, and Mrs. Captain, 
all her warlike tendencies roused at the sight, 

| gave Juliet such a blow on the back of her neck, 
that the offended ivory showed black-and-blue 
tokens of anger for several succeeding days. In 
the midst of this scene, which he viewed with the 
ruost philosophical indifference, Cooper and the 
bags disappeared, as they had already been de- 
layed suspiciously long. But his boy was no 
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longer so early a riser as to precede Robin at the 
post-office ! 
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“ Iere, dear papa,” said Constance, handirg 
him a cup, “taste this coffee before you begin 


One morning Helen, who was deputy key-' your feast on the news;” but, as he tasted, he 


keeper to Constance, unlocked their bag, and with- 
drew that letter so dear to her—so dear on ac- 
count of the writer—that directly it was forced 


| 


from its envelope, it was pressed again and | 


again to her lips—so sacred in her eyes that 
in solitude only could it be read and fully enjoy- 
ed—so she walked out on the broad terrace, and 
casting her eyes on the glorious prospect which 
met them everywhere, “this bridal of the earth 
and sky,” she opened her letter, and eagerly read 
words of love and contidenece, which filled her 
heart with thankfulness. She there learned how 
truly she was loved and prized—she there found 


undid his papers,“and reading a summary of pub- 
lic matters, he pushed away his cup, saying, 
“ Now, Constance, for some of your excellent 
tea ;” when easting his eyes on a paragraph, he 
struck the table so fiercely as to break a saucer 
that was near him; and while every one in breath- 
less terror turned their looks toward him, he 
rudely threw the paper to his wife, and looking 
thunder at poor Helen, who trembled she scarcely 
knew why, with a fearful oath, he said, “ Read 
that, madam, and see what your fine favorite is 
come to ;” then, from extreme rage being unable 
to articulate more, he sat down with clenched 


how much she had it in her power to soothe and | hands, every feature swollen and distorted by 


comfort—and already her affectionate heart sug-_ 


gested a reply, in which all her love was to be 
told; and Reginald was to be made still happier, 
by learning that long ago he had, in her thoughts, 
symbolized all that was noble and true. 


Alas! alas! how we plan and decide for our | 
whole future existence, when, if even the great. 
destreyer be not by our side, events almost as | 


powertul are hastening to change the whole course 
of our future destiny! That letter, which Helen 
read, with her speaking and lovely countenance 
telling of happiness, was the first sent after the 
travelers had reached Scotland; and at the very 
moment she put it reverently, fondly, within the 





intense passion. 

Helen hastily rose, but not before Mrs. Temple- 
ton, having read the fatal lines, had gasped out, 
“ Oh, God, my child !™? and following the direction 
of her mother’s eye, she read, or rather devoured, 
the adjoining paragraph: ‘‘ Marriage in High 
Lite.—On Thursday last, privately, at the parish 
ehurch, near Old Court, Lord Ernest West, second 
son of the late Lord Westrough, and brother of 
the present Marquis, to Charlotte Ernesta, only 
child of the late Stephen Melville, Esq., of Can- 
terbury.” 

But the Colonel by this time had recovered his 
voice, and while Helen, feeling that some dreadful 


folds of her muslin dress, Reginald was journey- | blow was about to fall, but not comprehending its 
ing with wild haste toward Old Court; but she| full weight, clung to Constance, he exclaimed, 


was spared the knowledge for a brief period only. 

“ Helen, dear, have you heard from Reginald ?” 
inquired her mother. 

‘Oh, yes, mamma, and here are a few lines 
from Ashley addressed to you; but it is evident 
they are really meant for us all,” folding down 
the postscript, and handing the letter to Mrs. 
Templeton, 

‘** Ashley is the prince of friends,” cried Con- 


stance, reading over her mother’s shoulder; ‘ he | 


says they are already better for their journey, 
and on the eve of starting for Craigaian.” 

** Ashley is one of the kindest and best I ever 
knew,” said Mrs. Templeton, who had had re- 


peated oppertunities of understanding the supe- | 


rivrity of his character in her constant and inti- 
mate intercourse with his family. 
‘That he is,” warmly echoed Constance, ‘‘ and 


I sincerely hope he will find a wife who will value | 


him as he deserves. 
iler mother glanced at the animated face, but 
it said nothing that the tongue had not. 
“ Ah! now there is papa, and the tea and cof- 
fee are ready to the moment. 


und claim your promise of a ride. I hope you 
have not business taere,” indieating the letters, 
“ which will rush out and detain you prisoner.” 

“IT do not expeet so formidable an arrest,” he 
replied, carelessly opening the bag, and taking 
out the couterts very slowly. ‘So we will go te 
llurstwood, and perhaps Ielen will like to aceom- 
pany us.” 

“With great pleasure, papa,” she quickly re- 
plied, excessively gratified at this unwonted mark 
of attention ; ‘it is just the day for seeing Ilurst- 
wood Avenue to pericction.” 
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Nlere isa lovely | 
morning, papa,” she said ; ‘*1 give you good-day, | 
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‘ A pretty beggar this, to come and ask for one 
of my daughters—a fellow who has not a shilling 
—a needy upstart—but”—he continued, as if col- 
leeting his energies for some awful denunciation, 
when Mrs. Templeton, pale as her dress, said, 
** Stop, Lionel, oh, stop!” 

“Stop?” he almost shouted; but Helen, who 
had at last understood all—all that involved, not 
the present only, but the future—with a deep sob, 
fell into her sister’s arms, fainting. 

‘* Mamina, help me, help!” cried Constance; 
and they placed her near the window: ‘hold her 
while I tetch water.” The father rose and lett the 
reom, banging the door violently ; they sprinkled 
her pale face, they opened her collar, and Con- 
stanee drew away the letter—the last, last happy 
letter that her sister was ever to receive—tor sis 


read all that was to happen in her father’s gloomy 


brow, in his muttered threats; and her hearé 
ached as she anticipated what awaited Helen. 

But this was not the time for dwelling on these 
glimpses of the future; and flying for Dawson, in 
preference to summoning their own young attend- 
ant, by her aid Helen was partially recovered, and 
laid on her bed, and a messenger dispatched for 
Mr. Curtis, the doctor. Having waited till he 
came, and gave his directions, same hours after- 
ward Constance determined to have an interview 
with her father. She knew that he was alone, for 
she had seen Cooper canter toward the village, 
she, thereiore, knocked at the library door, and, 
receiving permission, entered. 

The Colonel litted his head and prepared to 
speak, but she quickly stopped him by saying, 
‘TI thought, papa, you would like to know how 
poor, dear Ilelen is, so 1 have come to say she is 
asleep. Mr, Curtis wishes her to be kept quiet, 
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and means to call again this evening. This is a one of her little ways, which strangely affected 
very sad circumstance,” she continued, gently, and pleased her father—so much so, that he often 
and determining most carefully to feel her way, returned the innocent caress. He did it on this 
Jest any indisereet step should injure, where she oceasion. 
was so anxious and resolved to serve. But Constance did not hasten with eager steps 
“Sad affair, Constance!’ exclaimed her fa- | to give this message, though she knew that, seant 
ther; “it is an infamous piece of trickery—a as it was, it would be welcome; she turned toward 
most dishonorable cheat; but I have, at any rate, | the garden, and there, with nothing but nature 
given my opinion ;” and he pointed to two letters, | and her own heart, she held earnest, serious com- 
addressed respectively to Lord Ernest and to Reg- | munion, 
inald. Constance had long been aware of the state of 
Oh! how she longed to withdraw the latter. | affairs at home; unlike llelen, who had been gra- 
Oh! how she wished she might plead for gentle- dually concentrating her attention on what related 
ness and forbearance toward one so sinned against. to Reginald, she, ‘‘faney free,’ had watched 
But prudence said, ‘Silence;” patience said, events, and carefully drawn her own conclusions. 
“Wait and see.” She knew that Reginald would She saw that her mother was unhappy—she slow- 
be so crushed beneath this load of accumulated ly discovered that her father’s conduct was the 
sorrow and disgrace, that this addition, ungener- cause; and if, at one time, inexperience and lov- 
ous and cruel as it might be, would add but little ing enthusiasm had allowed her to dream of being 
to his burden; therofore, almost to her father’s the means by which asperities might be smoothed 
surprise, she said, alluding to Lord Ernest, by and difficulties removed, subsequent knowledge 
pointing to his name, and without remarking the had awakened her. And now, here was this new, 
letter to Reginald, «*‘ About him there can be but this dreadful trial. How would Helen bear it? 
one opinion ; henceforth his name is another word and if she sorrowed and refused consolation, oh! 
for dishonor ; but, oh, papa! how cruel, how base, how that would add to the burden of her idolized 
thus to have played with the happiness of others, mother, Therefore, Constance felt that to prevent 
and to have destroyed it P? this must be her endeavor—this must be the mo- 
| 





‘‘ Constance,” said he, much more gently than | tive for exertion on her part. She saw that now 
she could have ventured to hope for, *‘ you are a| was the time to prove the sincerity of her love, 
sensible girl, and I do not mind talking to you. 1 | and solemnly did she devote herself to the task. 
confess, when I first saw you enter, I wished you | lt was truly a beautiful thing to see how these 
away, for l expected you had come to pester me | young girls ever remembered their mother—in 
with sentiment and whimperings, which 1 detest; | their joys, to share them with her—in, their sor- 
but I see your good sense tells you that there | rows, hitherto little more than those’ of childhood, 
must at once be an end to this matter.” to hide them from her. 

‘<I fear, indeed, there must; for even if you| After a long and sorrowful vigil spent by Hel- 
were disposed to waive all considerations, and for- | en’s bedside, who had been restless and feverish, 
get changed situations, I do not see how Reginald | though she occasionally dozed, toward the hour 
could accept your generosity. Poor Reginald!— | of dinner Constance prevailed on her mother to 
dear Helen !—they were so happy, and their pros- | seek rest, if not sleep—promising soon to follow 
pects seemed so bright and fair! I hope, however, | her example; and scarcely had Mrs. Templeton 
papa,” she added, “that you fully acquit Aim of | left, when Helen opened her heavy and swollen 
any thing base and false ;” and her face kindled, | eyelids. ‘* Constance,” said she, and she raised 
ready for the defense. her sad, pale face. 

« Well, I do not know that I did quite take that! 1] am here, dearest, but lie dawn.” 
view of the matter,” said the Colonel. sliding his| ‘I will presently,” replied Helen; “ but I have 
hand, as if without being conscious, toward the| been awake ever since you prevailed on dear 
letter directed to Scotland ;” but you say truly, | mamma to go, and ] have been thinking ;” and 
he could have nothing to do with this disgraceful | tears, quiet tears, flowed freely down her cheeks, 
proceeding, which injures him materially ; besides, | Constance, in her heart, thanked God for this 
it really is not like him ; so, upon second thoughts, ; proof that Helen was more composed, and said, 
I shall not send my letter just yet.” “ But you had better try and sleep again, darling, 

Constance felt how gladly she could have thanked | had you not? Thinking will not suit your poor 
and kissed him for saying this; but lest it should | head just now, will it? , , 
seem as if she took it for a coneession, which “ No,” replied lelen, * nor uncertainty cither; 
might annoy her father, she again listened to her | gnd now, dear, you must tell me all that terrible 
friend—prudence. history, that struck me asif for death. Ishall be 

“lam sure mamma and Helen would be much | better when it is all clear to me.” 
relieved and gratified by a little message from| And Constance began, and faithfully told her 
you,” she said, and the tears stood in her eyes. | all—not omitting the interview with her father ; 
“ May I say you are very sorry for this sad | and, pereciving that Helen was calm and atten- 
trouble ?” tive, she told her all she had thought of in the 

“ Do as you will,” for he did not feel comforta- garden. 
ble while the joyous beauty of her face was ban-| “lam thankful, very thankful, that papa does 
ished; “but, mind, I shall not like to dine alone. | justice to one who so truly merits it. Constance, 
J hate weeping and sighing, so say what you | did you take a letter from me ?” d 
will.” i «Yes, dearest, here it is,” Lelen took it, and, 

“ Thank you, dear papa,” said she, very grate- | kissing it, placed it on her pillow. 
fully ; and, stooping down, she removed his still} «All you have said is wise and good; all your 
redundant locks, and kissed his forehead. It was | counsel I will try to act up to, Our mother must 
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not grieve, when, by an exertion on our part, we reply. Can you manage this for me, dear Con- 
cau prevent it. Now leave me—I shall like to be | stance :” 
alone for a few hours.” ‘¢ That I will, dearest sister, in such a cause I 

And Constance, darkening the room which the | can not fuil;” and Helen, who had nobly made 
fond mother had made so beautiful for her beloved | this effort, looked faint and exhausted, excused 
ones, went to speak peace to her who was scarcely herself from appearing at dinner; but Constance 
ever absent from her thoughts. Truly was she a | prevailed on Mrs. Templeton to descend, remem- 
ministering angel, that fair girl; for the tidings | bering that her father had rather made a point 
she brought to Mrs. Templeton were such as she | of their being present. 
had never ventured to hope for. That Helen The meal passed in more than usual silence; 
should unselfishly determine to wrestle with her still it was not so formidable as Mrs. Templeton 
grief, was, perhaps, not so strange to one who! had apprehended; and when the dessert was 
knew so well what affection could do; but that | placed, and the servants dismissed, at a signal 
her husband should so far have yielded to a better trom her daughter she rose and walked out, as if 
influence and to better feelings, as actually to to fetch some flowers. 
withdraw a letter written while his heart was full ‘* Papa,” began Constance, ‘‘ you were so very 
of anger and disappointment, because convinced kind this morning, that I venture to prefer a 
that it would be unjust to send it, that did aston- | petition, which arises partly out of the conversa- 
ish her. tion we then held, and which I repeated to Helen 

« And it is to you, my brave pet, we entirely | —who at once saw your reasons’ —not quite ex- 
owe this desirable result; it is from the exercise | act, dear Constance, but let it pass—‘‘ so, papa, 
of your good sense so much of this comes,” said | she has decided to set Reginald tree.” 
her mother, fondly embracing Constance; “and; ‘Set him free!’ loudly began the Colonel. 
richly, this day, have you recompensed me for; ‘‘ Pray, papa, let me finish before you con- 
many and many a lonely year, passed while my | demn; but, very naturally, she wishes her letter 
children were the joy and delight of a stranger's | to go at once’—she did not think it necessary to 
home.” say, unread—“ and this is the favor.” 

* Dear mamma, but you felt, you knew that{ ‘Oh! if that is all, send it—but remember, it 
our love wasgever with you,” said Constance. | must be the only one; but send it, it will save 
**Oh, how often we used to laugh, and say, ‘ How | me the trouble ot writing another letter myself ;” 
mamma's face must burn, we have been talking | thus giving her to understand that the offensive 
so long of her.” communication would be suppressed. 

And then the conversation took another direc- “ Thanks—a thousand thanks,” she said aloud ; 
tion, and they spoke of the event which had in| and very fervently to herself, she added, ‘“‘and 
one moment dashed aside the hopes of two loving | thanks, indeed, tenfold, that that terrible epistle 
hearts; and Constance learned trom her mother | has been destroyed.” 
many particulars of Lord Ernest and of the West- So Helen’s letter went, and she was, to all 
rough family, till then unknown to her. Thus | pearance, wonderfully calm. 
talking, they passed the time till shortly before | 
dinner, when they were surprised by the entrance 
of Helen, looking wan and languid, but evidently 
not so overcome as they had naturally expected 
she would have been. 

She held a folded letter in her hand. «I have 
come, mamma and Constance,” she said, “ to con- 
vince you that I am not going to increase the 
painful consequences of this day’s sad news, by 
giving way to any feelings I can possibly over- 
come. I have thought much and deeply during 


“ But the face may be ting’d with a warm, sunny smile 
Though the cold heart lo ruin runs darkly the while.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“They grew in beauty side by side, 
They fll’d one house with glee.” 


the last two hours, and the result is in this letter. Mus. Hemans. 
If papa will permit it to go, I think it will be bet- 
ter for all, Constance, you may tell him the sub-| Tue news, of course, quickly spread through 


stauce of it, which is this. That I have set Regi- | the house, and thence equally, of course, over the 
nald—” she faltered at the name, but, as if in| village, that Mr. West was a ruined man—thas 
ott for her weakness, repeated it—*I | his prospects were blighted, aud his marriage 
ave set Reginald free; but I have not asked to.| with Miss Templeton broken off! 

be set free in return—that would be useless; 1 do} By the more intimate friends of both parties 
not wish it; and to him,” she resumed, with kin- | the news was listened to with the kindest ex- 
dling looks, ‘it is, 1 know, only useful as making pressions of condolence ; and while truly sympa- 
him jecl that he can go where he likes—do as he | thizing with Reginald on this blow to his love 
likes, without the lenst restraint, but such as his| and his hopes, every one felt that his affliction 
never-ending love for me may make pleasant to | would be rendered more poignant by the reflec- 
him. l love him, oh, mother! I love him more tions which must be cast on Lord Ernest’s want 
than ever; so I tell him, but I give him up for a | of honor and justice. 

time; and whenever he can claim me, and 1 know “What a dreadful disappointment for him,” 
he will some day, then, if l live, I am ready to be! said Lady Dallas, her eyes actually overflowing, 
his—his wife; but this once 1 must be permitted as her kindness pictured his distress. 

to speak my own words, and to utter my own ‘Sad, indeed,” replied Mrs. Forrester. ‘I 
feelings; after this 1 shall, perhaps. never ask , little thought 1 could so soon refer to the loss of 
more than one other favor—it will be to have the my dear friend, his mother, with such resigna- 
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tion; but I now see she is spared this, and is, 
indeed, taken from the evil to come.” 

« Qf course,” remarked Laurette, ‘“ Mr. West 
must see the propriety—indeed, the necessity, 
of writing to free Helen—and painful as it may 
þe, | hoff that he will take the lead.” 

«J am quite sure that Reginald will do all 

that is honorable, though his heart should break 
in the effort,’ said Mrs. Forrester, decidedly ; 
“and like you, my dear Laurette, I hope he will 
do so promptly.” 
_ But several days passed without any letter, 
and those whose friendship gave them a claim to 
information, looked disappointed and anxious. 
At last, letters came from Lady Sinclair to the 
Priory, and to her daughter; to the latter she 
gave a detailed account of all she knew, express- 
ing her strong desire to learn more, and espe- 
cially all the particulars Laurette could send 
respecting the Templetons, about whom she and 
Sir Archibald were most anxious 

Her Ladyship’s letter to the Priory was by 
the same post which also brought a few lines 
from Ashley Vernon, cautiously informing them 
of Reginald’s illness, and promising daily reports. 
Then it was that poor Helen felt there might be 
a trial in store for her too dreadful even to be 
thought of. 

Outwardly calm as she had been for the last 
few days, who may tell all the agony of that 
bruised young heart—resigned as she had seemed 
—who knew through what an ordeal, in silence 
and in tears, she had passed, before she had at- 
tained it—and now—oh ! it was too bitter a sor- 
row to be possible! Was she never, never again 
to hear that loved voice? never again to see that 
dear face? must he, indeed, pass away, and she 
not have the sad consolation of watching by his 
side? Poor Helen! poor girl! and her heart 
was heavy with its sorrow. 

Neither her mother, nor Constance, during 
this agonizing suspense, attempted to comfort 
her; they could not bid her hope; they felt that 
she needed that support which nothing earthly 
can give; and oh! the prolonged agony, when, 


day after day. letters came from Ashley, from | 


his mother anid sister, all repeating the same 
fearful tale—Reginald lingering between life 
and death. Helen at last gave way; it seemed 
as if she had no longer either hope, or care, or 
object in life. 

At last, blessed tidings! are they trne? there 
is hope! aud when the next day they were con- 
firmed, and a letter, such a letter! came to 
Helen from Dr. Vernon, though she still wept, 
they were no longer the tears of despair. 

One morning, about a weck after this news, 
which daily became more and more certain, when 
Colonel Templeton came down to brenkfast, he 


Was astonished to sce the two letter-bags lying | 


on the table before his chair, and the little key, 
Which Constance rather ostentatiously carried 
attached to her watch-chain, on the top of that 
belonging to her. 

«What is this for?” he inquired of Con- 
stance, who was the only other occupant of the 
room. 

““When you gave me lerve to have that bag, 
papa,” replied she, ** we all little thought of the 


cloud thut was gathering over our heads. I 


then laughingly promised you never to let it be 
the medium of any thing clandestine ; to myself 
I solemnly said, it shall never be the means of 
weakening my tather’s confidence in me; till this 
morning, | never knew the strength of tempta- 
tion, or the extent of my own weakuess;” she 
rose, and opening the bag, drew torth a letter 
addressed to Ilelen. The writing was much 
changed, evidently formed by a feeble hand, for 
the characters were uneven and tremulous; but 
still, post-mark, seal, all proclaimed that it was 
from Reginald. 

‘‘ This,” proceeded Constance gravely, and 
firmly retaining the letter, ‘ will either be given 
to Helen or destroyed!” she did not add, “no 
one else shall read it, nor shall it be insultingly 
returned ;” but that was evident in her tone and 
look. ‘ Papa, which is it to be ?” 

He looked up at the young ingenuous face, a 
slight expression of entreaty was mixed with 
a tolerably large portion of decision, and gave 
even more than usual dignity to the perfect fea- 
tures. 

** Constance,” said he, after a pause, dnring 
which he had steadily looked at her, ‘* you are a 
brave girl, and what is more, you are a noble 
one. There,” he continued, pushing away both 
bag and key, * henceforth it is yours, and yours 
only; so never fear losing my confidence: I must 
be a demon to distrust you. But why are you 
always sent on these matters? Why does not 
Helen come forward hersclf? Upon my soul, I 
am sorry for this affsir, I am indeed; und she 
ought to be quite sure that it is so.” 

“ Helen is not very strong or very well, and 
she has been sadly tried,” said Constance; “ be- 
sides, I think she is—” she hesitated to say, 
“ afraid of you”—but he did—“' yon think, you 
know, she is afraid of me—say it at once;” and 
he half strangled a sigh. 

“ Helen never was strong as J, papa; but I still 
feel quite sure that on all important occasions 
she has strength of mind and principle which 
will carry her safely through, where 1 might, 
perhaps, fail; and Il am sure she will be very 
grateful for your indulgence,” looking at the let- 
ter, “as well as for your expressions of sympa- 
thy ; but are there no means by which ?’—she 
colored and stopped, for her father’s brow grew 
dark. 

“Constance, I tell you there are none; you do 
not know exactly how I am circumstanced; per- 
haps—well—some day I may let you see how I 
ani hampered—but never mind that now. LT must 
look at ny own dispatches.” 

lie did so, nnd held a letter which he had 
read more than once, for a few minntes in his 
| hand, as if undecided what to do; xt length, 
es threw it over to Constance, saying, with 

some emotion, ‘‘ Upon my life this is too had— 

i by heavens! he is too fine a fellow to be thus 
| sacrificed to this imbecile old rasca!; read it, 
read it.” 

As she had suspected, the letter was from Reg- 
inald, written directly he could hold a pen; it 
was, of ccurse, short, but the tears fell fast down 

| the face of Constance as she read the quiet resig- 
nation with which he yielded to his tute—no word 
of reproach or complaint. On the contrary, he 
_thanked Colonel Templeton for his forbearance in 
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not having upbraided him for being the cause, , voted friends in the north. Though his medical 
though the innocent one, of the distress which, | attendant was correct in saying all danger was 
he was too candid to conceal, he was sure had | voer, and, at last, gave permission to remove him 
fallen on lelen. He also accepted the Colonel’s | to Charles Vernon’s comfortable parsonage, only 
silence as an assurance, which was very precious , they who have watched the alternations of return- 
to him, that he cast no shadow of doubt on the | ing health, the hopes which a breath offnir may 
integrity and honor of his, Reginald’s, conduct. | dash to the ground, the appearance of amendment 

Glancing ut her father, to read his consent to | which some unknown cause proves to have been , 
her retnining this letter, she secured it in her false, only they who have gone through this, can 
bag, and then seeing that he was at leisure, she | understand wliat anxiety there was, and how dif- 


said, “I was thinking, papa, that if Helen and | 
mamma could go away tor a short time—if you | 
will let me take care of you, I will do my best 
to make you comfortable—their absence, under 
all the circumstances, might be a good plan.” 
“The very thing, though it never struck me 
till you proposed it—but you must all march off 
together. l shall take that opportunity of run- 
ning up to town. At present, however, none of 
us can leave, for Lord Ilurstwood is expected ; 
and as we could not receive him when he was 
last here, we must now have a grand affair in 
his honor. Afterward, you shall all go to the 
Granthams, your mother says they have long 
wanted you; will that do, you dictatorial, hec- 
toring little puss ?” 
‘“‘ Very well, indeed, papa, and now I shall leave 
ou.” ° 
i Armed with letters, which, while they wounded, 
would bring healing and peace, Constance has- 
tened to Helen, who was breakfasting with her 
mother; and having dismissed her, to read and 
weep, aS she was sure to do, over such letters, 
Constance astonished her mother with an account 
of all she had done in reference to their intended 
visit. It was precisely the plan Mrs. Templeton 
most desired. ‘To escape for a time from all the 
recollections of the Priory—even from friendly 
sympathies, much as she valued these last, would 
have been a beon gratefully accepted—but when 
she found that she was again to visit the scenes 
of her carly days—that beautiful Grantham, 
which had been the paradise of her youth, and 
from which she had been exiled ever since her 
marriage—it seemed almost too happy to be true. 
With her brother and his wife she had always 
maintained the most friendly correspondence ; 
and though they kindled with indignation when | 
they thought how her bappiness had been wrecked | 
—the system from which she had never departed, 
effectually prevented all interference—therefore, 
externally, nll looked well; for Colonel Temple- | 
ton was always included in the many and pressing 
entreaties to visit them—(Crantham, after many 
years of alicnation, having again come into his 
lordship’s possession. 





CHAPTER XXY. 


“Sweet wren the winter of disense is past, 
Amt the glad spring of heslih ri turns ut inst g 
Doan toved cheek, long bloomless, to behold 
8 first fuint tat, ibe trembling rose we fold.” 
Dr. Brown. 


In the mean time, terrible were the days, the 
weeks of suspense, which harassed Neginald’s de- 


ficult it was not occasionally to despair. 

At length, symptoms of decided and permanent 
amendment appeared, and again he was welcomed 
by them, almost as on@ from the tomb. But 
though health gradually returned, where were the 
hopes which had rendered life one long blessing ? 
they had departed like the singing-birds of the 
season—and would come no more! ¢ 

Directly he was able to read his letters, he 
asked for them. Ashley had previously seen all 
that had arrived, those, of course, excepted, which 
had come from the Priory. Two, one from Mrs. 
Templeton, and another trom Constance, Reginald 
put into Ashley’s hands for him to read; and as 
he received them back, he said, ‘* Terrible enough 
to be separated from such hearts as those, what, 
then, must it be ?’?—but he could not proceed, and 
pointed with a look of despair at Helen’s. 

Lord Westrough wrote to him very kindly, and 
in another letter to Ashley, expressed his hope 
that when Reginald was sutficiently recovered, he 
would prevail on him to spend some time at their 
house near town, politely adding, that if Ashley 
would accompany his friend, it would increase 
the pleasure. His Lordship also hinted, that he 
would use all his influence to procure him some 
appointment, when he ascertained what would 
best suit him. But at the word appointment, Ash- 
ley, who was happily alone, almost uttered a very 
strong expression—very strong, indeed—let us 
hope that the recording angel was as merciful to 
him as to Uncle Toby, in similar circumstances. 

Mr. Morton also wrote to Dr. Vernon, expressing 
an earnest and friendly desire to learn the exact 
state of Reginalds atfairs, so far as the latter 
would honor him by his confidence, frankly plac- 
ing any sum of money at his immediate disposal, 
which could help to carry out his ìntentions, when 
he was able to form any. 

But after the letter from Mrs. Melville, which 
Ashley told Reginald he had destroyed, there was 
no information from that quarter, except a brief 
note of respectful inquiry trom old Roberts, who 
wrote evidently in great anxiety and alarm on 
Reginald’s account, and whose hints and insinua- 
tions were so extraordinary, that some interfe- 
rence appeared needed; at any rate, it seemed 
desirable to ascertuin what foundation these 
strange allusions rested on. 

«Will you object to my visiting Old Court?” 
asked Ashley of Reginald, when they had one day 
been talking of the singular event which had had 
so wide and fatal an influence. ‘1am not sure 
that you are justified in thus keeping aloof. Lord 
Westrough will not move, and it really seems to 
me a mistake thus taincly to permit this artful 
woman to triumph.” i 

“ So far as I am concerned,” replied Reginald, 
“ I very decidedly object to any step being taken, 
lest my motives should be misconstrued. A gulf 
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is open between me and Old Court, but I have no 


right to let my scruples interfere and prevent | 


What you and the Doctor think proper; it is kor- 
rible to fancy to what extremes such a woman 
may carry her machinations, if she thinks there 
is no one to protect her victim;” and it was, 
therefore, decided that Ashley should go, and, if 
possible, see Lord Ernest, and learn from him his 
real wishes and situation ; and to this he was, by 
Reginald, strictly limited. 

‘Yu follow Ashley, and tell what then and there 
befell, will not greatly fatigue the pen of the his- 
torian ; for, except seeing Uld Court and Roberts, 
who was excessively distressed and nervous, Ash- 
ley saw no more. He was civilly, but positively, 
retused an interview with Lord Ernest, on the 
plea of indisposition. It was said that his Lord- 
ship himself sent this message; but many things 
sre said which are not all true. And when Rob- 
erts next attended his Lord, and alluded to Mr. 
Vernon's visit, he was convinced that he had not 
known of it, or had been over-persuaded to deeline 
seeing him, his only remark being, ‘‘ Never mind 
now—never mind now !” 

Though his mission to Old Court had been so 
fruitless, Ashley was not much surprised, and still 
glad that the attempt had been made. His next 
journey was to Seabrooke, to which place these 
unforeseen events had made Dr. Vernon desirous 
of returning But church reparations, like church 
improvements, are slow.in progress, and those 
going on at Seabrooke maintained this character. 
Therefore, having made what attempis and ar- 
rangements he could to hasten progress, especially 
at the Nectory, whose state seemed hopeless for at 


least some months, Ashley, who appeared to have , 


forgotten his own affairs in his zealous and un- 
tiring interest in those of his friend, accepted Mr. 
Mortons invitation to make a home of the Ier- 
mitage, and proceeded to the Priory. 

Alas! how was all changed there, since that 
memorable evening when Reginald’s manner had 
betrayed his secret! How was his kind and manly 
heart wrung, to perceive that the shade of melan- 
choly had so greatly deepened on the brow of Mrs. 
Templeton, while the lovely face of Helen was 
mournful in the extreme! Still, how delighted 
they all were to see him—how they clustered 
round him—how eagerly they listened to his 
words; and though tears flowed abundantly at 
his recital, he felt quite sure that his arrival had 
given them comfort. 

When he left, charged with messages of love 
from them all, Constance said she would accom- 
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“ And you,” said Ashley, as they were parting, 
‘is there no word of yourself ?” 

“T ? she replied, “ol! 1 only wish I could, by 
sharing Helen's sorrow, diminish its burden to 
her! Asit is, l have only the sorrows of others, 
and it sometimes appears to me that I have no 
right to be so spared.” 

‘‘ Heaven grant that it may ever be thus!’ he 
replied, fixing his splendid eyes on her animated 
but pale face. ‘* And our neighbors,” he contin- 
ued, ‘ how are they? 1 am sure they have not 
i failed you at this time.” 

« Indeed, they have been every thing most kind ; 
Lady Dallas has quite forgotten all her own trou- 
bles” —and here she gave a little smile, which re- 
minded him that once, either in lip, in eye, or 
dimple, a smile ever lurked—*‘she has sent little 
Minnie to amuse uns, and in all things has been 
so sympathizing. Mr. Victor also daily brings 
kind inquiries trom his father, who, according to 
his account, has quite lost his heart to dear 
mamma.” 3 

“ And the Forresters ?” he asked as an excuse 








for lingering. 


« Very kind; Laurette is still there, and—Mr. 
Hubert often comes to inquire.” Why did sho 
hesitate and blush? why did that pang at tho 
heart, which he had often felt, pain so very much 
just now? But Constance felt this sudden silence 
embarrassing, and her quick ear catching the ap- 
proaeh of a horse, she held out her hand, and 
hastily said, ‘* Farewell now—remember, we are 
to see you again before you leave.” 

He slightly touched that fair hand, but instead 
of going the dircet road leading to the Hermitage, 
he proceeded toward the horseman, It was Iu- 
| bert Forrester—but Ashley knew this before. 

« Ah! Vernon, my dear fellow!” said Hubert, 

| ‘how delighted 1 am to see you; why, when did 
you come among us ?” 

«Only yesterday evening.” 

| And where are you quartered? not at the 
Rectory, I am sure, where every thing must smell 
of paint, and taste of bricks and mortar. Ilave 
you swung your hammock among the trees, or 
pitched your tent on the lawn ?” 

« Neither; J am at the llermitage, Victor has 
gone to Forest Hill to bid you to a quartette lun- 
cheon, for I was anxious to see you, knowing you 
would like to have news of Reginald; but | have 
no time to spare at this moment, and perhaps you 
are not quite at leisure. 

“Thanks,” said Hubert. ‘I shall be there 
almost as soon as you; but J hnve now a little 





pany him to the first lodge; and frankly linking | message from my mother to Constance—to Mrs. 


her arm in his, as if he had been a_ beloved | 
brother, she entered more fully than could be | 
done during their agitated interview, into accounts | 
of her mother and Helen, chiefly expatiating on 
her dear, sweet lJelen`s unselfish triumph over this 
great blow, though still feeling it so deeply. She 
said that she was sure her sister perpetually cher- 
ished the hope of fulfilling her engagement with 
Reginald, and she charged him to impress this on 
his friend, so as to rouse him from an apathy 
which, to her, Ashley owned he feared was not 
the result of bodily weakness only, but a listless. 
paralyzing influence, arising from a hopeless state 
of mind, and which would, if indulged, bo fatal 
to the future. 


Templeton—so adieu till we meet.” 

Ashley did not hasten his return; something 
had made him feel spiritless and weary ; but he, 
however, preceded Ilubert by nearly an hour— 
and still luncheon waited for the loitering guest— 
and when he did enter, flushed with heat, and his 
handsome countenance radiant with happiness, 
Ashley thought him one of the most glorious- 
looking beings he had ever beheld; and then, by 
sone strange association of ideas, not easily 
fathomed, Constance presented herself to his 
mind, and he stifled a sigh. 

« And now, tell me all you can about poor Re- 
-ginald,” said Hubert ; ‘* how scandalously he has 
{been used. By Jove! that old uncle of his de- 
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serves to be executed. What could such an owl father saying, he was not quite clear as to the 
as that want with a wife, and she a mere girl? propriety of such indiscriminate felling—so the 
it would be a charity to go and run off with her— | Colonel must have known it.” 
and no bad idea that.” ** And Cooper protests that he had the Colonel's 
‘Nor one at all unlikely to be unsuccessful if authority and order—if he had, I suppose it was 
you attempted it,” thought Ashley; and forthwith | some after-dinner order, for ull has +zen counter- 
he proceeded to tcll many particulars relating to manded, and men set to work to plant and repair, 
Reginald, which he knew he was at liberty to do, | as much as possible, this, as well as some former 
and which Hubert, kind, generous, and impulsive, injudicious clearings. 
listened to with the greatest interest. 
« And what will Mr. West do?” inquired Vic- 
tor, whose admiration of Mrs. Templeton had been eee eo, 
extended to her daughters, now that he had had 
an opportunity of becoming better ST with 
them. ‘f hope he will become rich, and then ae 
marry Miss Templeton.” CHAPTER XXVI, 
« She is not at all the girl to make such a ro- p 
mance,” said Hubert, “or, upon my honor, I ~ Bune Tne ee e Eon ladan 
should say nothing would be better than forher to| + Farewell,’ id the scuiptur; * you're Ter first maiden 


elope with him.” W bo came but for Friendship, aud took away Love. ” 
«< Nonsense, Forrester,” said Ashley ; ‘ besides, Mouke. 

how could he maintain her? at least at present; 

he has nothing but kind friends,” glancing at Mr. Arter Hubert’s departure with Victor, Mr. 


Morton; “and Colonel Templeton is quite the | Morton and Ashley held a long and interesting 
man to disinherit her, if she took such a step, conversation regarding Reginald; in the course 
No, no, on every account that has not my | of which, Mr. Morton evinced a good sense and 


sanction.” knowledge of business, quite equal to the genc- 
“« Nor mine either,” said Mr. Morton; ‘< few |rosity and kindness of his offers. Ife spoke of 
circumstances can justify that scandal.” Mrs. Templeton and Helen with the deepest re- 


« Very fine talking, you grave and reverend | spect, and, knowing the long standing friendship 
seigniors,” said Hubert, with sparkling eyes; “ but | Which subsisted between them and all Ashley’s 
I know, if I loved a beautiful girl, and she loved family, delicately hinted at the frequency of llu- 
me, and any dragon said nay, I would carry her bert Forrester’s visits to the Priory; to which, 
off without a scruple.” he said, Lady Dallas had more than once alluded ; 

‘«* And work for her and yourself?” asked Ashley and finished rather a long speech, in which he 
drily. had no interruption from Ashley, by fervently 
- « Why, that is a sort of codicil to my will and expressing his hope that, if rumor spoke truly, 
intention that I have not provided for. Iam not the course of true love might flow smooth for the 
fond of much work, and very fond of much plea- | fair Constance. 
sure; but if—” he paused and colored. | But perceiving, at length, that this subject 

‘‘ Happily,” remarked Mr. Morton, “‘ you run had no iuterest for Ashley, who had been very 
little danger of being put to the proof in either busy adding up some figures on a piece of paper, 
case—the elupement or the hard work ; if youcan he turned the conversation to the state of repairs 
make sure of the lady,” he added significantly, ; at the Rectory, which Ashley found he must 
‘* there is no fear of a dragon or any other fabu- | 2gain visit that same day: therefore suiting his 


lous monster interfering to say nay.” dinner-hour to his young friend’s engagements, 
Ashley at this moment felt the room so close | Mr. Morton left him. 
that he rose and opened the window, and address- | Very slowly indeed did Ashley walk toward 


ing Victor, said, ** How much better you see the the church, and when he reached one particulur 
Priory from this point than you used to do—or | Spot, whence there was a most beautiful view cf 
have | forgotten ?” the Priory, its immediate grounds and park, he 
“Oh, no, you are quite right, for the Colonel | sat down. Long, long did he sit there, lost in 
has been thinning the woods——and it is a real ad- | thought; and very grave, nay, sad, was the ex- 
vantage to us, as it gives such a pretty peep.” | pression which was impressed on his countenance 
“I hear there was quite a row about that cut- | when he rose, wnd sighing deeply, prepared for 
ting,” remarked Ilubert; ‘it was done at the in- his return to the Hermitage, Al! he had lost 
stigation of that fellow Cooper, who is a bad one.” | so much time idling up in the churchyard, that 
‘So are all who belong to him,” interrupted | he could not fulfill his promise of again seeing 
Mr. Morton, with a meaning look, which Hubort Mrs. Templeton; and as he went away early 
either did not or would not notice; forhe wenton the next morning, he left a note of apology for 
saying his omission, and took leave of Mr. Morton, with 
“It seems Cooper had marked right and left, an increased consciousness of that gentleman’s 
without much reference to either age or girth ; | worth. 
luckily for him, hefore the men had cut very long, | | Now what is all this about Hubert Forrester’s 
down cume a message from the Colonel stopping | visits to the Priory ? is it not possible for him to 
profress, and he furious with the agent for the | ride over there with ‘little messages from hiy 
mischief he had nlready caused.” mother to Constance—to Mrs. Templeton,” with- 
“But,” observed Ashley, ‘‘ this sounds very | out rumor detecting some other motive? Ru- 
contradictory ; to my knowledge, the trees have | mor has, in general, so bad a character for vera- 
been marked for a long time—for I remember my | city, that when she is true, it would be cruel not 
\ 
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to own it—and so when she said that the gay 
young heir of the Forresters was as much at- 
tracted by the sweet face of Constance, as by 
the sympathy he truly felt for her sister, the 
faithful historian is bound to admit it wns a 
fact. 

And what says Constance ? is the next inquiry 
—one not so easily answered. 

Shortly before Mrs. West’s removal to Harrow- 
gate, and when Hubert had just returned from a 
continental tour he had made with young Morton 
from some quarter, and by some means which 
she could not distinetly trace, Constance had 
received a vague impression that Hubert was at- 
tuched to Laurette. Now, it could not be that 
this whisper hid emanated from Laurette her- 
self; no delicately-minded lady speaks of such 
things till the gentleman puts them beyond a 
doubt—above all, no lady so proud and reserved 
as Laurette. Nor had she spoken—she had 
merely insinuated, and this so dexterously, that 
while every word had the exact effect she in- 
tended, it was difficult to remember who had 
spoken them; and Constance, not caring about 
the truth or falsehood of the report, gave herself 
no trouble to investigate it, while llubert’s fre- 
qnent visits to the Priory seemed only a confirm- 
ation. 

But when Laurette left for Forest Hill, and 
still Hubert came daily, and almost always 
alone, Constance thought it very kind of him. 
Gradually, however, the daily visitor began to 
be expected ? she was disappointed if he did not 
come nt the usual hour, which she now particu- 
larly marked, and during which she did not like 
tu he absent ; his anxious inquiries after Helen 
ought to be answered by one of the family, and 
ag her mother was very much with Helen, who 
did not usually see visitors, who but Constance 
could receive him ? 

Perhaps, had all gone smoothly and happily 
with Helen’s engagement, Hubert would never 
have made the impression on the imagination of 
Constance which he now did. At least, he would | 
never have had the opportunity this gave him 
of being a kind of consoler, a sort of confidant to 
her—rather dangerous characters, when the 
heart is unoccupied and the imagination strong— 
when the consoler is eminently handsome, and 
the consoled atfectionate and enthusiastic. 

Constance was naturally gay, toud of society, 
and possessed herself the most delightful com- 
panionable qualities, in a mind richly stored 
with varied information, and in a fancy of pecu- | 
liar delicacy and vivacity. 

All around her now was sad, gloomy, almost 
stern; and though we have seen how she shared 
and lessened the sorrows of her loved ones, there 
was no sense in proving her sympathy by seeking 
sadness and rejecting pleasure; no reason why 
she should close her eyes to the sun, because it 
did not shine on Helen. In short, before she was 
aware of it, the joyous, handsome vision, all un- 
dimmed by care, or darkened by the world’s 
frown, which daily met her, became to her indis- 
pensable. 

His voice was almost the only cheer‘ul one she 
heard: his, almost the only smile that greeted 
her. He alone, in his gay ignorance of their 
real position, talked of happiness to Helen and 
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her mother, or ventured to predict. that the fu- 
ture would richly compensate for the trials of the 
present. And then, he was so noble in his proud 
bearing, yet so graeeful; so gentle, so tender 
in his care and solicitude; so animated and elo- 
quent in his predictions of bright days and cloud- 
less skies! 

Constance, like most girls of cultivated and 
poetic feelings, was an ardent admirer of beauty 
in every thing. Harmony of form, tone, or color 
was always necessary to her enjoyment ; which 
was always diminished when discord or deformity 
presented itself. And she had but to look at Iu- 
bert, or to listen to him, and eye and ear alike 
found pleasure. And so, as many a girl not 
eighteen has done, she fell in love with him, con- 
vinced by all those tokens, intelligible only to 
the initiated, that this love was fully returned ; 
and it was; Ilubert loved Constance, as he be- 
lieved none had ever loved before—the creed to 
which every lover subscribes—and this he would 
have told her ovér and over again, but ho had 
already spoken to his father, whose consent had 
been conditionally and very reluctantly given. 

First, Mr. Forrester insisted that nothing 
should be said till they understood each other’s 
characters and tastes better. Needless cause for 
silence and delay, thought the son, who was fully 
persuaded that on these points, they were thor- 
roughly informed. Secondly, he argued that, 
under present circumstances, there was a kind of 
impropriety in such an avowal. While one sister 
was mourning the violent dissolution of her en- 
gagement, it seemed, to the stately old gentleman, 
indelicate in the other to be forming one. Fi- 
nally, and he might have said chiefly, he never 
had liked, never could like Colonel Templeton ; 
and some proceedings of that worthy officer’s 
having lately reached Mr. Forrester’s ears, this 
dislike had arisen almost to contempt; so he ne- 
gotiated for delay, and trusted to accidents ; for, 
as to interfering by a positive prohibition, that 
never entered his mind, where Ilubert was con- 
cerned; and as the son kuew this, he the more 
readily acquiesced in his father’s suggestions. 
Theretore, so far as silence of the tongue went, not 
a word was spoken; and still Constance was quite 
easy and contented; and, upon the whole, rather 
respected the delicacy which restrained Hubert 
from speaking till Ielen’s first grief should have 
calmed into regret. 

But Hubert had another motive in submitting 
to delay; he hoped that during the interval 
Laurette would return to Scotland; for, without 


being exposed to the charge of vanity, he had 


scen that she was not only the favorite of his 
parents, but that she aspired to be his favorite 
also. In his estimation, however, she was by no 


| means likely to dispute the palm successfully 


with Constance. She was, at least, three years 
older than he, a seniority fatal to her views on & 
romantic young man of his age; she was too 
claborate, too artificial in fecling anl} manner, 
without possessing the beauty of face and figure 
which had peculiar charms for him 

ln spite, however, of the silence which was ob- 
served, an instinct that rarely errs when direct- 
el by love, warned her of what was going on. 
Laurette knew his secret—ay, as well as it sho 
had accompanied him in every one of his daily 
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visits, and seen every look he bestowed on her | how long that to which his Lordship belonged 
cousin. Her plan was therefore changed, and a would remain in office? Ashley said they were 
new one arranged, for she was bent on conquest. by no means as firm as a rock, and then all 


She did love Hubert, and this gave energy and 
power to her schemes While Mr. and Mrs. For- 
rester kept silent, she carefully avoided all that 
might invite confidence; but by artful lamenta- 
tions about poor Helen, and the injurious effect 
her disappointment might have on her sister’s 
prospects, she led the minds of her hearers into 
the train of thought she wished, and left them to 
work it out alone. Their pride was awakened, 
they hardly knew why or how—let them find it 
out, if possible—and, in order to make them 
sensible of her value, at this critical moment 


she accepted an invitation to Lady Westrough’s, | 


after which she was to return to the Priory and 
finish her series of English visits by going to 
Forest Hill. 

Laurette hated Scotland, and would go any- 
where rather than to Craigalan, even her pride, 
which might have been gratified by the princely 
establishment at home, was offended by the ex- 
clusive homage rendered to the young heir; 
and as all her early associations had been 
formed during the long absence of Lady Sin- 
clair, perhaps it was only natural that she 
should cling to those who had been the friends 
of her childhood, and to that country where all 
she most cared for resided. 


— SSO > 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Pas schwere Ilerz wird nicht durch Worte leicht.°— 
German Proverb. 


REGINALD, meanwhile, had fully recovered his 
health, and the first thing now was to decide for 
the future. For that purpose, a consultation 
was held with his friends, the Vernons. 

As regarded pecuniary means, he was almost 
destitute, except what remained of the sum 
which Lord Ernest had so strangely, as it seemed 
at the time, forced upon him, Sea-View Cottage, 
to his great surprise, he found his mother had 
purchased, at least for a long term; for after 
the conversation between herself and Reginald, 
which has been related, she began to lay by, 
ani the hundred pounds sent for some ornament, 
were solemnly set apart as the first fruit of her 
resolve. 

Pretty, but small, with merely enough garden 
round it to shut out passing gazers, the sum 
needed for the purchase was but trifling; for it 
belonged to Mr. Forrester, who put little more 
thin a nominal value on the place, when he 
lenrned her wishes. 

This being neatly furnished, would probably 
‘always command a tenant; but the rent would 
not support Reginald, and pay the expenses of 
his professional studies. Lord Westrough had 
frankly declared his inability to help tim, ex- 
cept in using his government influence, and to 
this influence Ashley hated him to resort; be- 
sides, unless this visionary appointment were 
held irrespective of party politics. who could say 


would have to begin again; just so much time 
| lost. 

‘ Reginald, do not irritate me by refusing to 
‘Share, us far as you want, what I do not; there 
| is all that money which was left me by my god- 
| father, and which my generous father has allowed 
| to accumulate, till it is a fortune. Let us enjoy 
it together ; you are to me as my brother,” said 
the noble Ashley; ‘* my father and mother love 
you like a son.” 

‘‘ And Carry like another dear brother,” said 
she, giving him her hand, which he pressed with 
deep emotion ; “now, as a son, what should you 
| do when a father advises ?” 

‘*Take his advice, and his help also,” replied 
Reginald, in a husky voice, fairly overcome by 
their love and kindness, 

* Right, my son Reginald,” said the Doctor; 
‘‘now we can go on better, and see our way 
more clearly. What are your own ideas and 
wishes 1”? 

** To earn my living honorably, and as speedily 

as may be. Had I been permitted to have ex- 
erted myself years ago, l should by this time 
have been free and independent, instead of just 
going to schcol. Older than Ashley, I am fit 
only to be his pupil; for his profession will, if it 
can be managed, be mine. | like the exercise of 
intellect which it gives. I like the demand it 
| makes upon the attention. I like its facts, dry 
| though they be; its researeh, its quaintness, its 
associations with the past, connecting it so inti- 
mately with the present ; these all amuse my 
faney, though that word may sound inappro- 
priate; but then, when I think of the time, all 
this is visionary.” 

‘lt need not be; three years soon pass away, 
and it seems to me this may be arranged even 
nore easily than any other plan; what say you, 
Ashley ?” turning to his son. 

“It is already done, my dear father; while 
Reginald was talking, I settled it all; he is ex- 
actly the man to suit Mr. Turner; and we shall 
yet be distinguished characters, and have a niche 
in the temple ot fame.” 

“Yes,” said Caroline, “and both of you may 
help to swell the aristoeratic ranks of merry 
England, which, judging from the supply it re- 
ceives from your profession, woull be ‘fine by 
degrees and beautifully less,’ were you too grand 
to accept its honors.” 

“ If that is your amende honorable for some 
former high-treason speech,” said Ashley, kiss- 
ing his sister, ‘* you have paid the debt, and with 
interest.” 

And it was settled that the friends should pro- 
ceed to London, where Ashley was to give the 
benefit of his experience. Reginald wrote a long 
letter to Mr. Morton, informing him of the deci- 
sion to which he had come, expressed his grati- 
tude tor kindness received and intended ; prom- 
ising, that if he needed bis help, he wonld ask for 
it as frankly as it had been offered; and cou- 
cluded by hoping when they met in London, he 





1 


_ would find that time had been profitably spent. 


The arrangements for Reginald were soon per- 


| fected through the zealous efforts of the Doctor 
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posal, that they should lodge together. 


support, and entirely approved of his decision, in 
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and his son, and no time was lost in setting off, | her sweet baby eyes opencd on. 


for Ashley, now that his services were no longer 
required by the side of a sick bed, avowed his 
anxiety to renew his legal studies, and read hard, 


80 as to overtake interrupted time. 


They were to meet duly at the chambers of 
the same gentleman; but great as he owned the 
temptation was, Reginald overruled Ashley's pro- 
Ne frank- 
ly owned his reasons; he could not, he ought 
not, to live at an expense which, though quite 
suitable for Ashley with his means, would be 
absurd for him, already so dee ly indebted to 
to the whole family. Mrs. Vernon came to his 


spite of her son’s argument, that they should 
both actually save by clubbing their expenses; 
and she further proceeded to say, that Reginald, 
whose henlth still required care, should seek 
some comfortable lodging. removed from the smoke 
of London, yet within walking distance ; and had 
arranged for him thus far, when she suddenly 
remembered, that in one of the letters she had 
received trom Mrs. Templeton during Reginald’s 





iliness, she had mentioned her former nurse, 
Gretchen, as one whose services would be most 
valuable should he much longer require unre- 
mitting attention; she had therefore inclosed 
Gretchen, or rather Madame Stopsel’s address, 
at Hampstead, where she let a part of what, in 
her former letters to her former mistress, she de- 
scribed as a very pretty cottage. 

Mrs. Vernon read this letter, and copied che 
address, advising them, before they fixed on any | 
other place, to see what accommodation Madame | 
Stopsel offered; and she added, her knowledge of | 
Gretchen made her certain that, as regarded care 
and kindness, Reginald would be better off in her 
simple abode, than amid all the luxuries of Mi- 
vart’s hotel. 

On reaching town, Ashley insisted on Reginald’s 
remaining his guest for a short time; merely, as 
he said, to take off the chill of the place, and the 
worse chill of solitude; and in a few days they 
Walked out to see Gretchen, having previously had 
an interview with her husband, from whom they 
learned, that if they were satisfied with what she 
could offer, she could receive one as a lodger. 

Regjnald was pleased to find that he should 
here anA a purer air than that of the great 
Babylon, and on arriving at the cottage was 
charmed, with the combination of neatness and 
comfort that every thing presented. | 

Under the pretense of making Mr. West rest, 
while she showed Mr. Vernon the view, she led the 
latter into the garden ; and as she had heard only 
@ very disjointed account of all relating to her 
sweet lady and dear child, as she affectionately call- | 
ed Helen, Ashley, knowing how justly she was val- | 
ued by those she had so faithfully served, gave her 
as detailed a history of what had occurred as time 
Would admit of, while her tears and exclamations | 
of sorrow frequently interrupted the narrative. | 

“ Never fear for Mr. Reginald,” was her assu- 
rance, as they returned to the house; “I shall 
cherish him for Miss Ifelen’s sake, let alone old 
acquaintance at Sea Cottage. Ali! sir, what days 
they were, when you were all little creatures— 
long before he came; and Miss Constance, the 
laughing darling, well do 1 remember the sorrow 
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And pray, sir, 
come often, it will do you both good.” 

And often enough he did come, though it is 
doubtful what good it did him, to hear tales with- 
out end, first of Helen, then of Constance— 
chiefly, it must be confessed, of the latter- for he 
made her comprehend, that, as there was not the 
faintest hope of the engagement ever being renew- 
ed, it was better not to remind Mr. West of his 
loss by naming Ifelen. j 

Reginald found the life he now led so congenial 
to his tastes,so healthy to both mind and body, 
that, had it not been for one corroding care, ‘ one 
fatal remembrance,” he would have called this the 
brightest, as well as the most profitable, period of 
his life. He was working for independence ; and, 
by the blessing of Providence, he felt sure that 
he should attain it. There was every inducement 
to urge him on; the expectations of his valued 
friends must be realized, his debt, his pecuniary 
debt, must be repaid, and this could be done only 
by unwearying persevecance ; and if, sometimes, 
he allowed himself the sad indulgence of thinking, 
that years hence, when, perhaps, both were old, if 
they chanced to meet, ste should not have to be 
ashamed of him, this was an additional incentive 
to exertion. 

He, therefore, courageously locked his real po- 
sition in the face; he saw its difficulties; he saw 
also the means of overcoming them; and finding, 
by experience, that occupation was in every case 
his best friend, in allowing no leisure for un- 
healthy and useless regrets, he sought employ- 
ment on this account, ps well as for emolument ; 
and having been introduced to a publisher who 
was able to appreciate his literary acquire- 


ments, busied himself in excercising his really 


rich imagination in light literature, after the dry 
and severe labor of his adopted profession had 
been performed. 

Ashley, who had a jealous horror of any pat- 
ronizing interference, rather encouraged Reginald 
in deelining. at least at present, the very kind 
invitations sent by Lord Westrough, though he 
saw the value of preserving hbis friendship; but he 
took every opportunity of introducing his friend 
to several whom he valued for their worth and 


| intelligence, and whose acquaintance was likely to 


be beneficial to Reginald in the course of his 
future career; so that, though constantly and 
usefully occupied, his life was neither monotonous 
nor solitary. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ Courts sre unquestionably the seats of good breeding, 
and must necessarily be 893 otherwise they would be the 
seats Of violence and desolation.”— World 


Mrs. TEMPLETON, after the conversation with 
Constance, which had reference to their visit to 
Grantham, wrote immediately to propose it; in 
answer to which, a most cordial welcome had been 
promised; an? anxiously did she await the period 
when the ^ aonel would set them at liberty. 

But, unfortunately, Lord Hurstwood’s arrival 
was delayed; and till he had been received and 
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JSéted, they knew there was no chance of their 
moving. Besides, the Colonel himself had lately 
been strange and moody, so that even Constance 
lost her accustomed freedom of manner in his pre- 
sence; and a violent misunderstanding between 
him and Couper, relating to some blunder about 
felling timber, had in no way tended to make mat- 
ters more agreeable—and, as if for a climax to 
these unyertainties, without any previous hint of 
his intentions, he one day gave notice that he was 
going to London, where he should probably re- 
main a week. 

Under all these adverse circumstances, Mrs. 
Templeton felt it wrong to keep her brother and 
his wite, day after day, in a state of suspense, 
which might perhaps interfere with other plans. 
She therefore proposed to the girls that the visit 
should, for this time, be relinquished. 

Had Constance spoken with her usual frank- 
ness, she would have given a glad assent to this ; 
for the Priory had a daily visitant who rendered 
it the delectable land to her—but remembering 
that her original object in proposing the change, 
had been the benefit which her mother and sister 
were likely to gain from it, she preferred leaving 
the decision to them. Helen had, at first, em- 
braced the plan, because it had seemed to please 
her mother; as to herself, she was altogether in- 
different about place or change—the one who, to 
her, would have madea paradise in thg desert 
was away, and what eared she more for Gran- 
tham than Seabrooke? 

Therefore Mrs. Templeton stated her difficul- 
ties, and declined the inwtation, though it was 
with a pang; but she was glad she had so decided, 
when Lady Grantham wrote to say, that as Cecil 
had not lately been very well, they should go to 
the Pyrenees for baths. lJlenry, his wife, and 
Cecilia, were, during their absence, to occupy 
Grantham; but that the latter would like to visit 
the Priory before settling at home, as she so 
greatly wished to see them all after her long ab- 
sence in italy. Her ladyship eoneluded with 
alfectionate inquiries after ielen, strongly advis- 
ing Mrs. Tempieten to let her travel with them, 
as she was sure change of scene was desirable. 

“Oh, dear mamma! | can not leave you and 
Constance,” exclaimed Helen, in alarm, “I am 
much betıer here with you, than anywhere else 
without you—you are all to me now,” she added 
sadly, 

*'fhen, my love, I shall notagain mention it— 
except to thunk your aunt for thinking of you.” 

** And, mamma, how glad 1 shall be to see Ce- 
cilia,” said Constance; ‘she is so right-minded 
and kind.” 

<“ So she is,’ replied Mrs. Templeton; ‘even 
her occasional want of, what ghall 1 say? not re- 
finement 

“Geni ‘ness,’ suggested Ilelen. 

** Yes. gentleness, is pardoned—in her evident 
wish to oLlige—besides, she is so free from arti- 
hee.” 

** An] not artifice alone—but art or artificial- 
ness,” observed Constance, ‘if there be such a 
word; 1 prefer her rather decided and brusque 
manner, to Laurette’s correct but cold elegance— 
even Cecilia's figure, and her commanding style, 
are, to me, more pleasing than Laurette’s finished 
grace and slender form.” 
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« And what a help she will be to us, mamma, 
when that formidable Lord Hurstwood comes,” 
said Ilelen. ‘< Cecilia would not care for a room- 
ful of kings or emperors.” 

“ Nor, in one sense, do 1,” cried Constance, 
lifting her graceful head; “all I should care for, 
if a really great king came here, would be not to 


incur his censure—merely because the esteem of | 


the good is always valuable. I do not think rank, 
however elevated, would deprive me of my self- 
possession ; but what sort of a man is Lord Hurst- 
wood, mamma, that his coming excites so much 
interest—you have often seen him ?” 

** No, not very often, my dear. When we first 
came here, his father, the late lord, was living ; 
he died a few years ago. I then first saw his pre- 
sent lordship, who soon left for St. Petersburg, 
where, I hear, he much distinguished himself’ in 
the management of some difficult and important 
political question, He is now expected from Ire- 
land, where he has large property, and it is said 
that he means to remain in England.” 

“ Ah, mamma,” said Constance, laughing, * how 
cunningly you think you have evaded my other 
question—what sort of a man is he?” 

** How do you mean, my child ?” 

t You shall not escape, you maneuvering moth- 
er; first, is he handsome ?” 

“ He most likely was.” 

‘*Was—ah! that means, I suppose, that he is 
so no longer, and that he is old.” 

“ He is some years younger than your papa, I 
imagine— forty-seven or eight.” 

“ But then papa is so handsome—to me he never 
looks old,” said Constance, musing; ‘if he re- 


sembled his portrait, 1 think there never could 
‘have been a finer-looking man.” 


Mrs. Templeton very calmly replied—* And it 
is an excellent likeness—but 1 have seen faces 
which I think much finer”—here a deep sigh from 
Helen alnost startled her, Mys Templeton felt 
sad, tor she knew her ehild’s thoughts were of 
Reginald—though her own allusion included Ash- 
ley Vernon—but, as if she had not remarked 
Heleu’s interruption, she proceeded to say, ‘for 
instance, Hubert Forrester.” 

Ah, Mrs, Templeton! you are bent on playing 


at cross purposes, for Constance nearly let her © 


watch fall, and was so intent on fastening it 
safely that she was silent, and it was Helen who 
returned to the charge. 

‘Then, mamma, we are to infer that you do 
not like Lord Hurstwood—Constance, mamma is 
in the trap at last—and there I shall keep her till 
she fully and truly replies.” 

‘** My dears,” said Mrs. Templeton, pleased to 
see her sad Ielen making an eifort to be cheerful, 
‘1 cannot reply by a yes or a no—so you must 
allow me to arrange my materials and separate 
good from indifferent and bad. I think Lord 
tlurstwood, in one sense, a man of very polished 
manners—those manners which a person of the 


| least taste and refinement can hardly fail to'ac- 


quire who frequents the best society—I was told 
that he long and sincerely mourned the loss of an 
only sister who died when on the eve of marriage.” 

“« Well,” slowly remarked Constance, “ though 
not much in his favor, all thisis not much against 
him—and my knowledge of the world tells me,” 
and she laughed at her ignorance, ‘‘ that this is 
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ot to be despised—but go on with your an- 
lysis.” 

“JT do not think, if he were to marry, his wife 
eed be unhappy—though one with very strong 


“at, Pffections would feel disappointed. 1 believe, also, 
"t Phat a sensible, totally unromantic woman might 
Wit Bevery happy with him—but that he is selfish, 
“lM Pnd rather heartless, 1 fear is trne—and_ nicely 
‘ti Breighed, his Lordship is, by me, fuund wanting. 
J BVhat say you, Helen ?” 

iyi 1, mamma! he is precisely one of that specics 


hich I particularly dislike,’ was her decided 
eply. ‘‘ But when will the dear Vernons return 2” 
he asked, no longer caring to discuss his Lord- 


ng Phip's character. 

se “Oh, not for two months, so my last letter 
lity Bays,” answered her mother; “ they have been in- 
tla Fited to Craigalan, but probably only the Doctor 


ti Bnd Caroline will aceept—as Mrs. Vernon wishes 

ils Bo remain with Charles and his family.” 

iui “Is Mr. Victor Morton invited to meet Lord 
Jurstwood ?” said Helen. 

‘ln ® “Certainly, he is your papa’s great favorite ; 

ie Bind were it not for the awkward misunderstand- 


ig Which attended his father’s possession of the 
fermitage, and his very stiff reserve since, 1 am 
ure Ae would be includef also. However, he 
ems much pleased at his son's popularity.” 

“< Mamma, I think I have discovered a secret 
bout Mr. Victor,? said Helen; “ by accident I 
ound out that he wears the miniature of a lady 
round his neck !” 

« Which means,” said her mother, ‘that he is 
n love, or that you think so—which ?” 

“ You are right—what else can it be?” 

«Well, as he always seems very merry and 
ight-hearted—though that is a wrong description 
f one who is supposed to have lost his heart—1 con- 
lude it is a satistactory exchange; and thinking 
im true. and his father kind and sensible, I wish 
im happiness.” ; 

«I believe,” said Constanee, ‘“ Helen is mis- 
aken—it is a miniature of his mother, so says 
arry. Mr. Morton is a merchant, is he not ?” 

“« Yes, or rather he was, for I have met him so 
ften at the Rectory, that we are quite confiden- 
ial and friendly, and chat about his affairs 
reely. Then he is so generous and manly in all 
is opinions and deeds, besides standing high in 
he Doctor's esteem, that I hope Victor may fulfill 


achment, if Helen’s idea be correct.” 


Ba m- 


were so nearly of the same age, that this remark 
was as applicable to one as the other. Happily’ 
for her, the conversation again turned on Ce- 
cilia’s expected visit, and terminated without any 
more of those “ words at random spoken,” which 
are often so embarrassing. 

And Cecilia at length arrived, amazingly im- 
proved by her foreign residence, and yet without 
having lost any of that sincerity which was so 
very refreshing, or that courageous love of 
truth on which those who knew her so safely re- 
posed. 

« What a splendid specimen of English beauty 


Dallas to Mrs. Forrester after Cecilia had duly 


l his wishes—only 1 think a few years’ more ex- | 
perience would be desirable before forming an at- | 


Constance blushed painfully ; he and Hubert 


{| p 
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friends, ‘Sir Willaim calls her Juno the ma- 
jestie.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Forrester, ‘‘she is very 
handsome, but rather too demonstrative for my 
taste. lown to admiring the elegant rather than 
the magnificent—and certainly, in the former, 
Miss Sinclair excels.” 

* Oh! certainly,” acquiesced her Ladyship ; 
‘‘but they are so different, we hardly ever think 
of comparing them. But what says our oracle, 
My. llubert? his opinion is of consequence to the 
young ladies.” 

‘Ub! Ilubert,” rather stiffly said Mrs. For- 
rester ; “ Hubert would never admire any one so 
ready to take the lead as Miss Grantham. He 
prefers the quiet and retiring—Ae has not lost 
his taste for an English blush.” 

« Ah! and no one blushes more beautifully 
than that sweet girl Constance Templeton,” was 
the rejoinder of the blundering visitor, never 
imagining Mrs. Forrester’s speech had reference 
to Laurette, who hardly ever changed counte- 
nance under any cireumstanees. * It is truly 
delightful to watch the color deepen and fade on 
her eloquent face—so perfectly feminine snd 
graceful as she is; and yet how bravely she bore 
up under their late trial, and sustained the spirits 
of both her mother and sister.” 

“It has indeed been a sad disappointment,” 
observed Mrs. Forrester, “sad to all; for these 
events ofien leave an uncomfortable cloud on the’ 
prospects of a whole family.” 

Happily, her figure ef speech was cloudy also, 
and by nu means clegr to Lady Dallas, who 
would never have imagined how sorrow to one 
member of a family could involve disgrace to the 
rest; and probably thinking that the lady, of 
Forest Hill was only more rhetorical than usuals 
she still went on pitying Helen, unconscious that 
she was thus injuring Constance. But Lau- 
rette’s Insinuation had not been lost on Mrs. For- 
rester, who soon felt its effects ; for the more she 
realized it, the less did she like the idea of Hu- 
bert’s marrying one whose sister had been dis- 
appointed and pitied. And yet Mrs. Forrester 
was kind! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Pm the strangest person in the whole world: for what 
care I for money? I wrile lor reputation.” — The Reheursal, 


REGINALD was one day emerging from the 
Temple, deeply plunged in thought about some 
legal difficulty, when a gentleman, whom he had 
not noticed, but whom he nearly ran against, 
exclaimed, ‘Eyes right, young Chancellor, or 
there will be an action for assault and battery” 
—his quick sight having detected some papers 
which the other carried—and then, as Reginald 
stopped to make an apology, he shouted, ‘+ West, 
tegay West! or my name is not Charles Stacey.” 

“Good heavens, Stacey! You here? how glud 


and foreign ease Miss Grantham is!” said Lady | I am to see you!” 


<* And how glad I am to hear you say so,” re- 


renewed her acquaintance with her Seabrooke , plied the new comer; “but for God's suke! do 
5 
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not lose sight of me in this English Cimmerium, 
or, like Keputation, you will never see me again. 
l am going to transact a little business nt a! 
banker's near here; come with me, and then H 
wiil drive you home. My horse is too aristo- | 
cratic to leap Temple Bar, so I have left him on | 
the other side. Now, no excuse, l am deaf to 
it,” as Reginald began with, “ I am afraid—” 

* You had better go quietly.” said he named 
Stacey, “sor | will call the police, and vow you 
have runaway from your lodging without paying 
the rent—and a guod joke that would be, too;” 
and he laughed heartily at the idea. 

Nottung loth, Reginald yielded to this violent | 
detention, oniy he wished to inform Ashley of it, | 
as he had prom.sed to meet him in the course of | 
an hour at his chambers. But his companion 
would not set him free even tor this purpose, so 
the check was cashed. and away they rattled, till 
they came toa very pretty villa, near Kensington, 
where Reginald was introducel to a very pretty | 
little woman, as “my friend Reginald West,” and | 
Reginald West was toid © this is my little wife.” | 

< And now you are here, you must stay and | 
dine.” suid Mr Stacey; but this Reginald pos- 
itively declined, alleging a previous engagement 
to Asuley. at which umne tue other agan shout- 
ed with pleasure; and, learn.og the address of 
eich, «id bemy preitied with a promise that the 
uext day but one they woulll both dine with him, 
Reginald was suffered to depart. i 

Churles Stacey was a college acquaintance of 
beth Ashley and Reg naid. die entered shordy 
afier the former dia, and being a young man of | 
extraordinary genius und most amiable manners, 
be svon won, not only their admiration, but their 
interest. 

- By birth he was by no means their equal; 
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the holidays, and on other occasions, he asso. 
ciated freely with them; this permission, though 
kindly intended, was perhaps a mistake, tend?ng 
to encourage unfounded pretensions; nor was it 
the only one. The young man’s own wishes had 
never been consulted as regarded his future 
destination ; had they been, his disinclination 
and unfitness fur clerical duties would have been 
discovered, and something more congenial to his 
tastes and talents might have been offered to him, 

To his mother he hesitated not to avow his 
dislike to the path marked out ‘for him; but she 
wasa silly, vain woman, who. though she thought 
her clever Charles fit for any thing, and nothing 
too good for him, had distant and indistinct 
visions of church dignitaries, prebends’ stalls, 
lawn sleeves, and perhaps, in her ignorance and 
folly, even of the pope's triple crown; so she 
talked about the gentility of the church till in 
her mind gentility stood next to, if not in the 
place of, godliness; and drawing largely on fable 
and fairy land, she so filled Charles’s imaginative 
brain with a fashionable congregation listening 
with rapt attention to his eloquence, and young 
ladies in love with the hundsome clergyman, that 
these dreams jostled and drove away common 
sense and her homely progeny, and had the field 
all to themselves. 

And so behold the future “conquering hero” 
in canomcals, at Cambridge, where, preparatory 
to his becoming the pet of the congregation, he 
beeame the pet of the combination-rooms. In- 
stead of stealing young hearts away by senti- 
mental sermons and good looks, he said and 
wrole goud'*things, and gave a welcome to the 
enemy which steals men’s brains; his witti- 
cisms were quoted and circulnted far and wide, 
but the heads of the university forgot him, or 






hut where there are agreeable, companionable | passed him unnoticed; his bon mot would set the 
qualities, and nothing in the conduct or senti- table ina roar, but his neglect of lectures and 
wents ongentlemanly and offensive, frank and chapel made tutors look grave; in short, he was 


open-hearted youth does not generally care for , 
ped.gree. lis morher was a widuw, and he her 
ouly child; bnt the nobleman, whose Irish agent 
her husband had been. and who had discharged 
his someumes unpleasant duties tu the benefit 
and satistuedon of all parties, promised to look 
atter this fatherless boy. and had faithfully kept 
his promise, Stacey. having been well edacared, 
Was sent to coll ge preparatory to his taking or- 
ders as there was a small living in his patron's 
gift which was destined for him. And after 
being thas provided fur. he was given to under- | 
stand that he nmst take care of his future fortune | 
himself. 


This provision, though perhaps more than he egrettel—those who condemned his conduct la- 


would have obtained had his father lived, was 
one very little ahmrel hy young Stacey! his 
aubition or imagination had pictured a some- 
thing. thongh he might have been puzzled to say 
what: bot a finale to his academical career very 
different from a qniet, modest country living, 
With 1S seanty income, its incessant «nd abund- 
ant labor lhs first impression was that he was 
a very ill-used person: he forgot that his educa- 
tien, though excellent, had been economically 
procured nt a large, but not publie school; that 
nothing had ever been snid or done by his noble 
prorecior ta justify the notion that he meant to 
educate hiw vs +3 own sons were, though during | 





















the life of his party—but, he was rusticated ! 

Ashley, who was more constantly at Cambridge 
than Reginald, had often remonstrated, but in 
vain—le had threatened to withdraw his friend- 
ship, equ: lly in vain; the threat he himself found 
too dificult for performance, for Stacey was one 
of those troublesome persons called, ‘no one’s 
enemy but his own;” though where either whe 
truth or the «appropriateness of the designation 
lies, it scems dithicult to discover, for the man who 
is his own enemy, is, directly or indirectly, the 
enemy of all who have any dealings or association 
with him. 

Stacey, however, left Cambridge generally r 


mentel this waste of talent aud'opportunity, while 
his thoughtless associates bewailed his departure 
as an irreparuble loss—for who was now to supply 
the place of this prince of good fellows? He left 
also, indebted to nlmost every one who had money 
to lend, though, in justice to him, it must be sai 
that he was aghast when he became aware of the 
amount of his liabilities—but again he rallied, 
for when his disgrace fell upon him like a thuu- 
derbolt, “ Never mind, old fellow! we will see after 
you,” was said and meant by many of his noble 
and wealthy particulars; and some kept their 
word, 

Aud thus did his clerical prospects close in, 
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these he did not munch regret or Jament—he had 
long ago discovered, that over-crowded congrega- 
tions are disagreeable in more senses than one, 
and that girls who weep over their prayer-books, 
invariably have colds and red noses—but then, 
this news killed his mother, and to her he was 
tenderly attached; we do not mean, that on hear- 
ing of his disgrace she dropped down dead, but 
she never recovered from the etřects of the shock, 
was never again happy or well, and shortly atter- 
ward died,” z 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“ I remarked with what justice of distribution he directed 
his talk to a wide circle—he amused dhe timid, sottened the | 
supercilious, and opened the reserved.”—Dr. Jounson. 


How often do we say, speaking of pain, ‘it was 
as bad as it could be,’’—or of sorrow, ‘“‘I could 
not have gone through more.” 

The day after Cecilia’s arrival, Constance was 
so much indisposed with a violent cold, that Mr. 
Curtis condemned her to remain a prisoner in her 
room. ‘*No such terrible fate after all,” as he 
smilingly remarked, glancing at the numerons 
accessories of comfort and luxury by which she | 
was surrounded. 

It was while she was still an invalid, and before 
Colonel Templeton had returned from his unex- 
pected visit to London, that Lord Hurstwood’s 
arrival at the hall was announced, and the day 
after the report he presented himself at the Priory. 
Mrs. Templeton expressed her regret at her hus- 
band’s absence, who was expected that same eve- 
ning. His Lordship, however, seemed to bear the 
disappointment very philosophically, discussing, 
with his usual grace, various topics with Mrs. 
Templeton, Helen, and Cecilia, to whom he was 
now for the first time introduced. Laurette was | 
most provokingly away; she had gone to lock | 
after her domestic pet at Forest Hill, whom, af-er 
all, she did not see, and on her return had the 
mortification to learn, that she had missed the in- 
troduction to Lord Hurstwood, for Laurette was a 
thorough coquette; perhaps also she meant to try 
the old game of playing otf the Peer against the 
Squire. 

Lord Hurstwood had remained some time, in- 
deed, rather a long time for a call, when he sud- 
denly remembered he had a very important affair 
about which he wished for the Colonel's opinion, 
and whose absence he scemed to find so inconve- 
nient, that Mrs. Templeton, though scarcely sure 
that she was doing what her husband would ap- 
prove of, invited him to luncheon the next day ; 
an invitation which was promptly accepted. 
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fatigue, any thing which furnished the semblance 
of an excuse for his manner, he was not seen by 
any of them after they left the dining-room. 

** My unele is amiable,” said Laurette, sarcas- 
tically ; ‘I hope it is edifying to be with him 
when he is in these moods; tor 1 confess to lecling 
it a slight discipline.” 

“ I must own that I do not think him improved 
either in manner or appearance,” returned 
Cecilia; “but he looks evidently fatigued and 
harassed this evening; he most likely feels an- 
noyed at Lord Ernest’s unjustifiable behavior. 
Poor Helen! how admirably shé acts. Were she 
and Reginald West much attached? I was in 
Italy during the greater part of their engage- 
ment, and therefore know but little of the par- 
ticulars,” 

«They were very much attached,” answered 
Laurette, “it was quite a love affair; and I should 


| not wonder if Helen, in her romance, has decided 


already to renounce lovers and matrimony 
forever.” 

“That comes of having what is called une 
grande passion,’ remarked her companion ; 
“ happily, we are both too old for such a catas- 
trophe—which, I believe, never can happen atter 
twenty—and as sentiment was never my forte, if 
Lever should marry—rather an unlikely event, 
being ‘a tocherlass lass wi a lang pedigree’—I 
shall be contented to receive and give a very mod- 
erate portion of love.” 

“ Perhaps you would not object to a little aver- 
sion just to begin with,” said Laurette, laughing ; 
“ but [ agree with you, that at our age a marriage 
de convenance is the most sensible arrangement.” 

Had she forgotten Ifubert while she said this ? 
by no means; it was the bitter conscionsness of 
her real feelings, and the dread she now had of 
their being discovered, which induced her to adopt 
this bantering tone; she had begun to fear that 
she was wrong in having permitted Hubert to sus- 
pect the truth; and was doubly careful to hid 
trom all others. 

The next day was a sort of review, preparatory 
to the grand field day, when all was to be stately 
and magnificent, Colonel Templeton, who was 
anxious to be on friendly terms with his noble 
neighbor, and much gratified to find that the 
overtures toward intimacy emanated first from the 
Hall, played the gay and courteous host to per- 
fection; and as to his Lordship, if he had been 
pronounced ‘really very agreeable” during his 
morning call, his manners and conversation at 
luncheon were delightful—so graceful and chival- 
rous in his attentions to the young ladies—so re- 
speetful to Mrs. Templeton, that Ielen looked at 
him with eyes full of gratitude—so full, that he 
noticed again and again the look and the eyes too, 
and perteetly remembered both, even after he had 
left her presence—and then his conversation—su 








As he had led his family to expect, the Colonel | perfect in the selection of subjects sure to interest, 
arrived the same evening; but cither his business , proving him both the well-read man and the 


in town had not proceeded to his wishes, or he was | 


tired or bilious, for he brought with him a tem- 
per, which, had not the presence of his nieces in a 
great degree restrained, would in some shape or 
other have been displayed to his wife and daugh- 
ter more offensively than it was. Even the arri- 
val of Cecilia failed to chase away the foul fiend; 
and complaining of the absence of Constance 





accomplished courtier ; Cecilia and he played ad- 
mirably into each other’s hands, capping anec- 
dotes of foreign courts and customs, that never 
once allowed the conversation to flag., 
Unfortunately, Laurette was not in her usual 
spirits; she complained of a headache, that con- 
venient malady ; but the truth is, she was morti- 
fied to find herself a nonentity where she meant 
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to have been conspicuous. Though remarkably 
well-informed, endowed with a ready wit and 
graceful flow of language, she knew nothing, by 
experience, of foreign lite, and had no personal 
associations with continental celebrities, and was, 
therefore, condemned to be a listener where she 
had anticipated trophies as a talker; and atfurded, 
by her ill-concealed indifference, a marked con- 
trast to the silent but evidently gratified attention 
ot Helen, 

Though it must have been clearly shown that 
Seabrovke Priory was famous neither for dumestic 
happiness nor public gayety, on such occasions as 
that now abvuut to take place, it evinced no deiici- 
ency of splendor or perfect appointment; and 
as Colunel fempleton glanced along and around 
his table, he telt that even Hurstwood Hall could 
not outshine the wealth and beatty which he had 
assembled to do honor to his lordly neighbor. 

Mrs. Templeton’s graceful loveliness was still 
conspicuous; and being desirousof supplying any” 
deticiency of animation in Helen, with her very 
becoming attire, she tried to put on cheerful looks, 
and sueceeded so well, that even her husband was 
pleased as well as surprised. 

True to her promise, Helen, though certainly not 
gay, was by no means ostentatiously sad; and 
with her cousins, each very attractive in her own 
peculiar manner, assisted her mother most eft- 
ciently to receive their numerous guests. 

Constance, to her infinite disappointment, was 
still invisible beyond her own room—indeed, by 
order of Mr. Curtis, Helen was banished from 
their joint sleeping apartment into her dressing- 
roum, adjoining the conservatory ; ‘* Precaution,’. 
as the village Galen oracularly observed, “ being 
better than cure; and Miss Constance had symp- 
toms of fever and sore throat, which, though at 
present trifling, required care and attention.” 

Lord llurstwood, whose popularity was still in 
the ascendant, won more golden cpiuions, when, 
in the course of the evening, he proposed to call 
a council of ladies, in order to arrange a déjeuner 
at the llall, the grounds of which were now in all! 
their bloom and beauty. When this proposal was 
recvived with smiling approbation by the fair | 
hearers, he remarked, that such a bachelor estab- 
lishment as his could not expect to be honored 
with the presence of gentle visitants until mal 
lady would assume the temporary hostess, and be | 
there to receive them; and addressing Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, he ventured to hope that she would fill the 
office, in default of a permanent occupant—and 
Lady Dallas with her usunal ivok of meaning, de- 
clarel, that as he said these words, his eye fell 
very distinctly on the unconscious Ilelen; who 
certainly, su far as grace and beauty went, was 
very likely to attract /im—a professed admirer 
of loveliness; since it was unanimously agreed 
that rarely had she looked more captivating; her 
white dress of rich materials was relieved by no 
color save that of n few natural flowers, and ler 
graceful head and perfect features were seen to ad- 
vantage by the classical style in which the splen td 
dark hair was arranged, while her intellect and 
feeling which gave grace to her movements aud 
music to her voice were eminently visible in her 
varying countenance. 

Cecilia Grantham looked queen-like in her 
rather strange foreign fashion, which, however, 
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became her admirably; and though Laurett 
perhaps made a little mistake in wearing a kin 
of halt Spanish costume, it nevertheless suited her 
dark beauty and elegant little figure better than 
might have been expected. j 

Uf course, where all the principal families of th 
neighborhood were assembled, there would be the 
Forresters; and though Mrs. Forrester admitted 
to herself that as Lord Hurstwood had arranged 
his party at the Priory, he could not have avoided 
nominating Mrs’ Templeton deputy-queen, she yet 
thought that distinction should have fallen on her, 
as due both to her age and the length of her resi- 
dence in the county. \ 

Mr. Forrester, also, was not quite at ease, 
Hubert had been so pre-occupied, so dull, so un- 
like himself, that his father could not but ascribe 
the change to the absence of Constance; and 
began to tear that her influence on his son’s hap- 
piness was stronger than he had anticipated. He 
had also remarked that Colonel Templeton indulg- 
ed very freely in wine—that he and Lord Ilurst- 
wood had talked a great deal with a foreign gen- 
tleman, who had accompanied a neighboring 
family, of gaming and gaming-houses abroad, 
during which he had evinced an intimate acquaints 
ance with the mysteries of the said places, which 
greatly shocked the aristocratic prejudices of Mr. 
Forrester—a man whom pride alone would have 
kept trom any amusement in which saarpers and 
swindlers were almust sure to be his assvciates; 
even had not his habits and tastes been opposed to 
speculation and risk. In short, he never had 
liked the Colonel. They differed in all essentials 
and many hints which he had collected fro 
various quarters acquired strength from this con- 
versation, and reminded him of the excecdingly 
doubitul character of the party by whom the Col- 
onel was accompanied some years ago. on his re- 
turn from the Continent, so that he lett the Priory 
with all his prejudices arrayed more violently 
thau ever against Hubert’s suit. | 
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CHAPTER XAXXI 


“ Ye gods! what crime had my poor father done, 
That you should muke a poet of his sun ?? 
VANBRUGH. 
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We left Reginald in his humble but peaceful 
retreat at Ilampstead gradually learuing what was 
meant by the words labor and study. Happily 
his acquaintance with the difficulties which ate 
tended his choice did not daunt nor deter hi 
fruuy steadily pursuing it. llappily, also, as nove 
elty wore off, indifference did not succeed; but 
he went on day by day finding his views of life 
and its responsibilities clearer, more enlarged— 
his self-knowledge imperceptibly leading him to a 
self-reliance he would formerly have thought al- 
mos! presumptuous—but which he now saw was 
quite compatible with the conviction that there 
was still much to learn.. 

As he realized the fact, that henceforth he must 
take rank among the sons of labor, and work 
for a living, the charm which was at first thrown 
over the notion of independence did not dissolve. 
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He not only found his energies respond cheerfully ! 
to the calls for exertion, and furnish a supply of 


‘industry equal to the toil and need—but he tound 


that he was really happier—better able to bear 
his trials and losses with resignation, than when 
condemned to inactivity and the ennui of unem- 
ployed leisure. He was now making a successful 
struggle, and this assurance gave him dignity in 
his own eyes; he was laboring for indepsudence, 
and the thought cheered him in his daily task. 

It is true he never forgot that she whom he 
still tenderly loved was separated from him for- 
ever. It is true he acutely felt the great change 
and blight that had fallen on his own once bril- | 
liant prospects. 
„ne of constant and unmitigated bitterness. Life | 
wid still its duties for him to perform, and in the 
Lithful discharge of them he trusted to find a 
útting recompense. 

His new course of study at first entirely occu- 
pied him; but when he had, by the help of the | 
gentleman with whom he placed himself, arranged 
that, and judiciously apportioned his time, he 
found there was still enough leisure for social 
purposes, and the pursuit of that literary occupa- 
tion which he hoped would prove remunerative, 
and relieve him trom pecuniary dependence on 
friends whose generosity was exceeded only by 
their kindness and delieacy. 

Having related to Ashley his unexpected meet- 
ing with Charles Stacey, and the engagement he 
had conditionally aecepted for both of them, it 
was agreed that Ashley should write and confirm 
the acceptance; and at- the time appointed they 
made their appearance at the villa, the elegant 
exterior of which was only in keeping with the 
style and comfort of the internal arrangements. 

They were the only guests, Stacey saying he 
anticipated too much pleasure in talking over old 
times to have their confidential chat restrained 
by the presence of a less intimate friend. Rumor 
had intormed him of Reginald’s changed fortune, 
but there was still much of whieh he was ignor- 
ant, and which he felt a kind interest to learn ; 
while, as Stacey`s spoke in the wheel of fortune 
seemed now uppermost, his guests felt much 
curiosity to hear how he had fared since they 
had all parted at Cambridge. 

Mrs. Stacey joined them at an elegant dinner, 
but apologized for the necessity of leaving them 
to take their coffee alone—she was engaged to a 
soirée at her friend Lady De Vere’s, and expected 
her Ladyship’s carriage very shortly to fetch her. 

* And so you two industrious fellows are going 
to graduate at Westminster Hall?” said Stacey, 
when they were alone; “ well, suecess attend 
you, you deserve it, for having the courage to 
make the attempt. I tried it after I left Cam- 
bridge. A solemn old fellow, who was, however, 
very kind and generous, recommended it, but I 
soon fuund the lite would never suit me.” 

«Why not?? asked Ashley, anxious to learn 
what time had made of this ‘‘no man’s enemy 
but his own.” 

“Why, my dear fellow, the atmosphere of 
chambers did not agree with my constitution. 
The dust and rust of legal antiquities and curi- | 
Osities would have been fatal tomy genius. My 
fancy turned every deed into a deed of horror; | 
and, to my imagination, parchment, ‘ parchment | 
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was and nothing more,’ when, in a lucky moment, 
I met Lord Charlton, who was so shocked at the 
inroads eating mutton had made on my health, 
that he carried me off to spend Christmas at the 
Duke’s in the north, where there was a house full 
of company, all, as the puffers of oil and cheap 
coats say, * the élite and Aaut-volé’ Well, such 
a glorious time as we had of it! Tableaux 
vivuns, private theatrieals, balls, flirtations, 
‘such rousing of the owls in a night- catch, tor, 
I promise you, my mellifluous voice was at a 
premium—and, to erown all, it was discovered 
that 1 had a tolerable gift for improvising! so I 
leave you to imagine how l was courted and 


But the remembrance was not | féted /” 


“And, after all this banqueting at Olympus, 
this feasting on neetar and ambrosia,” inquired 
Reginald, ‘* how did your genius condeseend to 
fold its wings and brood over the earthly matters 
of the law ?” 

“Oh! it was rebellious, absolutely contuima- 
cious!’ was the gay reply ; “flatly refused to 
soil its plumage by contact with such dirty litera- 
ture. And when 1 called on my good old quiz” 
—(this good old quiz had paid the fees and pro- 
mised all reasonable help)—*‘ to tell him juris- 
prudence was not my element, he drily retorted, 
‘Nor any other prudence, I believe,’ but con- 
gratulated me on having so soon made the 
discovery, ag it would save him any further 
waste of money. Cool that—was it not 2?” 

“Very,” answered Ashley, almost as drily as 
the good old quiz might have done. 

Stacey continued, ‘“ My mother’s little fortune” 
(her fortune, poor old woman! it consisted of a 
few hundreds, saved by a self-denial that would 
have been laudable, had it been for a better 
purpose than to minister to her son's extrava- 
ganee)—‘‘ had already been spent; in tact, it 
took wings and flew away, during a short visit I 
paid to Paris directly I left Alma Mater; but, 
luckily, I had been introduced to a bookseller by 
his friend, my erusty old master; to him I now 
went—for the exchequer was low—in short, was 
empty. I knoeked off u few songs as a specimen 
—they pleased him, he paid me, and really paid 
well, liberally—took me to his country-house— 
and, by Jove! you should see the style iu which 
some of these shop-keeping fellows live. I was 
inspired by green fields and clear sky, and, 
presto! there was soon a pretry little volume 
ready for the discerning public. My fortune 
was made; why should 1, with a mine in my 
head, bury myself in gloom and seclusion ? 
besides, rank, benruty, elegance, which almost 
fought for the prize—my unworthy self— were 
much more to my taste than blue bags, wigs aud 
gowns, and all the atrocious masquerade of bench 
and bar. My daiuty muse, my delierte Egeria, 
likes them not; wlule there is scarcely a coro- 
neted album in the land, that has nor some gos- 
samer contribution frum me, inspired by the 
fashion and grace which fill Kuylund’s noble 
saloons.” 

“Ah suid Ashley, with a comic emphasis, 
which greatly amused Reginald, who believed he 
reid what was passing in hig mind-—as to the 
value of such inspiring sources. ‘* But you have 
not told us your love episode, and it is treason to 
Mrs. Stacey to omit that.” 
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“It is soon said,” replied Stacey; ‘*1 have 
lately married a nice little wife, and—me voi/d.” 
~ And a very comfortable sight you present,” 
remarked Reginald; * may you go on and pros- 
per, and your shadow never be less.” 
“No fear of that, my dear fellow,” said Stacey ; 


‘but your forbearance has made me detestably | 
egotistical, and so dismiss we this subject ; it is 
now your turn to relate your adventures, there- 


fore imitate me, and give them in full.” 

He had heard a govd deal of what Reginald 
briefly related—and listened with that kindne-s 
whieh was one of his characteristics, for kind he 
was, and generous also—so, without any allusion 
to Helen, Reginald told of his present pursuits, 
hopes, and wishes—but when he said he was 
employing his leisure in attempts at miscellaneous 
authorship, Stacey eagerly exclaimed, ‘*1 know 
a man whom you will suit, and who will exaotly 
suit ysu—can you meet me to-morrow at the 
Institution? Ihave no other way in which I ean 
show my friendly interest; and it must be to- 





morrow, as the next diy Susan and J leave home | 


to assist at a few theatrical amusements at Roe- 
hampton; and when these will be over, and all 
the invitations tou which they are sure to lead, 
neither I nor the genius of gayety can say—can 
you come ?” 

Reginald promised to be punctual, and Stacey 
repeated, ** L will introduce you to the very man 
to further your project,” 

In this autobiography, as in every other, a 
few chasms need filling up; the brilliant coloring 
of the self painted artist. requires a little toning 
down, and the elaborate and profuse embroidery 
with which the common texture of the material 
is concealed must be ecarefuliy removed. At no 
time is it so dificult to keep strictly to truth as 
when we are the heroes or heroines of our own 
story—and Charles Stacey, a poet, a man of im- 
agination and faney, was very little likely to 
stecr clear of this rock a-head to all biographers, 
who are sure to tell too little or too much—for 
instance, he did not tell that twice he had been 
arrested ; on the first occasion a few ‘* good- 
hearted fellows? subscribed their superfluous 
cash and set him free; but the next time, he was 
obliged to mortgage his brain before he was 
liberated —his publisher treed him from one sort 
of imprisonment tu inclose him in another; and 
the genius that pined away at the companionship 
of rusty and dusty legal records, that spurned all 
rule and all law, suld itself, pawned itself, hag- 
gled about pounds, shillings, and pence, and, fur 
a term, became that horror of intelleet—that 
bane to talent—that mental degradation—a book- 
seller's hack ! 

Stacey was happily rescue from the claws of 
the harpy who flourished and grew fat on human 
brain, and farnished his country-house luxuri- 
ously froin the life-springs of genius; and found 
a steady, just, and liberal friend in the gentle- 
man to whom—free from all petty rivalry—he 
was going to introduce Reginald. He also omit- 
ted to say that his wife, a guileless, but rather 
weak little body, was Lady De Vere’s protégée ; 
the word is by no mens synonymous with friend, 
an explination not so needless ns many think. 
Her Ladyship had permitted her to give a eon- 
cert at Roehampton, to which she, as hostess, 
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‘had an unlimited supply of tickets for self and | i! 
friends, besides aequiring, without any cost, the i wis 
character ot being a liberal patroness of art, 
There Stacey first met her; they sang together, 
and, by the display of their varied talents, 
charmed the noble company, by the greater 
part of whom they were probably forgotten the 








next day; and after a few weeks’ acquaintance, 
married on the strength of their sweet voices, | 
and tor the same cause were continually in de- | >" 
mand at one aristocratic réunion or another, W 
where they willingly went, under the delusion ` 
that they were guests, while the truth is, they l 
| weré only assistants gratis ! , E 
All this time, and while they were leading this be 
butterfly life, Stacey’s poem, which had been ane wi 
nounced as “shortly to appear,” had reached only | p 
a few hundred lines--he himself was in debt, and  “' 
his little wife’s wedding finery began to look very |" 
| shabby by daylight, while she was without the | l 
means of supplying the deficiencies. This he did} wi 
not mention; but his memory must have been [ai 


very bad, or he would not have forgotten to tell 

| his friends, when they congratulated him on be- 

| ing the owner of a villa so elegantly furnished, 
that it and its contents were only hired ! 

“ And what think you of our friend Charles ?” 
asked Reginald of Ashley, as they returned to 
town. i 

“ I think all I have heard and seen is both un- 
satistactory and painful, except his frank offer to 
you; aad that proves there is some good stuff in 

‘him still,” was the reply. ‘* Why, my dear 
| Reggy, it is easy to see through the flimsy life 
| he ıs leading; and. unless he soon beeomes con- 


scious of the rottenness of all on whieh he seems | 
so confidentially to Jean, he must fall. Good i 
God! to think that a man with a pair of hands fi 
and a well-intormed mind, can allow himself to iy 
be juggled and cheated as he is, astonishes me; 4} ® 
and because he is admitted to the society of lords | | 
and ladies, how he can be so blind to their mean- te 
ness, as well as his own, is incomprehensible. K 

** But, my dear fellow, do you intend to say, ti 
that a man of inferior birth or fortune can not i 
be received by the most lofty and most wealthy 4 f 
Without forfeiting his independence and selt- 7 
respect ?” Í d 

“By no means—nobility, with intellect, will | © 
always be the first to seek and honor the latter p 
wherever it is found allied to real worth—but it a 
is the degradation of patronage—the paralyzing f Y 
efforts of tamiliarity without respect, which I so 7 
detest. lt is useless for Stacey to say or think, `à 
‘lam their equal; nay,in learning, in talent, in k 
genius, their superior; for he is throwing him- i 
self away among those who, having little or none k 
of these qualities, donot value them in him. On l 
the contrary, they are contented to take his tin- ’ 
sv] instead of his gold—his excitement instead of l 
his inspiration, But he must come and see us, | 
and discover, that plodders as we are, we aré Ff | 
honored with the companionship, and friendship, f l 


too, of the leading minds of the day.” À 
“And no bad exchange for the introduction 
which he has so kindly promised me,” said Reg- 
inald. 
This promise Stacey redeemed at the appointed 
time, and it led to results most valuable to Regi- 
nald, who felt his mind and power of application 
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strengthen, as he judiciously exerted and worked 
them both. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


. 
“ But you are no such man; you are rather point device 
in your accoutrements, as loving yourself, than securing Lhè 
love of any other.”—As You Like It 


THe signal for gayety which Lord Ilurstwood's 
arrival had given, was promptly responded to by 
thecuunty tamilies ; and atter the féte at the llall 
which was on a scale of unusual magnificence, 
party vied with party in receiving and doing hon- 
or to the noble giver of so sumptuous au enter- 
tainment. 

It was very mortifying that at the moment 
when Seabrooke had an nnusual fit of hilarity, 
“and when visiting and pleasure seemed the order 
of the day, Constance Templeton was excluded 
from all participation in these festivities. Ht is 


true she was no longer confined to her room, but , 


it was thought more prudent to keep her at honie, 
safe from the fatigue aad excitement of large par- 
ties and crowded rooms. 

When, at length, these extraordinary dissipa- 
tions were over. Cecilia returned to Grantham ; 
and Lanrette, loving dove, hovering round the 
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alluded to Iubert’s evident admiration of Con- 
stance, her cousin denied the charge, and silenced 
if she did not convince her Ladyship, by assuring 
her that such a report, it it reached the ears of 
the parents on either side, would be extremely 
, injurious—and might lead to great mischief. 

lt happened that one diay Lord Hurstwood and 
the Colonel were riding throngh the woods be- 
longing the latter, when his Lordship, pointing 
to some trees, remarked, ‘‘ You cut very young 
here, do you not?” 

‘Cooper, my agent, marks very young trees,” 
was the reply—* but these will not fall yet > in- 
deed, he involved me, or rather himself, in a 
scrape about several hundred he cut oun the Her- 
mitage side—it almost ended in a quarrel be- 
tween us—happily I interfered in time to save 
these, though they still bear tokens of the dangers 
they ran; they are now safe for several years, 
though I wish they were not—for in conse- 
quence of some extensive improvements I have 
been making, I should be glad to turn my wood 
into gold.” 

“This is a splendid property,” said the Peer; 
“Sand it must richly repay you for any outlay 
| you may make—I do not know of a more compact 

and beautiful place anywhere.” 
“So my daughters will one day find it,” replied 
the owner; ‘* but with both of them to introduce, 
‘and very likely soon to portion, I do not find my 
}expensive outlay come back quite fast enough.” 





nest which contained her treasure, accepted an | Expensive and extensive as he represented both 
a. 3 ; : : 

invitation to the Grange; and Seabrooke once outlay and improvements, he very wisely abstain- 
more resumed its quiet but still friendly inter-|ed from pointing out either—and, indeed, his 


course. * 
During the whole of this season of gayety, in 
which Constance had taken no part, there was a 


frequent, nay, a constant visitor to the Prory— , 


one whose presence to the convalescent more than 
compensated for the privation. 

It seemed as if is were fated that Hubert Forres- 
ter should be associated in her mind with the char- 
acter of consoler in all periods of sorrow, or 
sickness, or loneliness; for though both her mo- 
ther and Helen had effered to give up any en- 
gagement which took them from her, Constance 
would not hear of the proposal—and this most 
affectionately and truly on her sister’s account ; 
who seemed so much better for the exertion these 
purties exacted, that Constance unselfishly in- 
sisted on her attending them, though this in- 
volved the absence of Mrs. ‘Templeton, withont 
whose chaperonage she could not have gone. 
Sometimes Constance: thought that she ought to 
tell her mother of all that was passing in her 
heart—and felt that it woull be a great comfort 
to do so—bnt she was checked by the réflec- 
tion, that, till Hubert spoke, she could not, 
with propriety, be the one to break the silence. 


| Lordship must have been blessed with extraordi- 
nary power of vision, to have seen what was only 
huaginary. lle, therefore, replied with much 
gallantry, “ I should thiuk w.th such daughters, 
| thongh I have seen very little of the younger, and 
especially with this noble estate to divide between 
them eventually, you need not be saving and 
| screwing for portions; and I take this opportu- 
nity of saying, what I have for some time medi- 
| tated doing, that if you will grant me the elder, I 
shall consider her quite gift enough without so 
many thousands down—for, on my honor, I never 
saw a more lovely creature anywhere.” 

Almost speechless with amazement, the Colonel 
had, however, too much presence of mind to show 
it, lest it would sccm as it the offer were such as 
he had no right to expect; he therefore merely 
replied with a laugh, ** Oh! win her by all means, 

my Lord, you have my consent ;’ and then re- 
'membering, that when his Lordship’s offer became 
known in the county, the history of Helen's re- 
cent cngagcment would be told him, with Heaven 
knows how many historical embellishments, he de- 
| termined to be betorehand with gossip, and to 
make the first impression ; and added carelessly, 








Had her mother been less engrossed with Helen, as if the affair had been one of mere nursery fol- 
less solicitous to support and spare her, she sure- ly—“I ought to tell you, that llelen is rather 
ly must have noticed much that was passing; romantic, and there was a notion of atfection be- 
but there was no one whose vigilance could sup- , tween her and young Mr. West; play-companions 
ply her want of observation. | they were, almost from the eradle—but thie folly 
The Forresters had decided in keeping their | of Lord Ernest completely extinguished that faint 
own counsel—the fancy might die away. Lau-! spark.” 
Tette ignored the matter from the same motive, ‘‘Oh! I think nothing of these childish absur- 
and a hope that such would be the case; and dities,” was the composed reply of this man so 
though that Argus of the neighborhood, Lady well read in foreign courts; “I have livel too 
Dallas, had during one of their conversations; long among continental manners to attach the 
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least importance to these passagères fancies—and 
upon the whole, either custom or conviction leads 
me also to prefer the foreign plan of letting expe- 
rienced relatives conduct the whole of these ne- 
gotiations; in this, 1 have no doubt you agree 
with me.” i 

Of course he did, and would have been very glad 
had his daughters been educated on this system 
of passive obedience and non-resistance, as it 
would have prevented much of the trouble and in- 
conveuience which his prophetic mind foresaw 
would attend his proceedings, 

« Dine, then, with me, féte-@-téte, to-morrow,” 
said Lord llurstwood. ‘‘ when we will quietly dis- 
cuss the matter—but consider me pledged. Iam 
old enough—or,” correcting himself with a laugh, 
* fatigued enough with public life to abandon tor- 
eign service; it was quite my intention, on my 
return, to marry, and this fair Helen decides alike 
my choice and my plans; soau revoir 7’ and they 
separated. 

Very slowly indeed did the Colonel ride toward 
home, thinking over the unexpected offer which 
had just been made. To do him justice, it was a 
result tor which he had never speculated or 
schemed. Ie had telt tor Helen, and his sympa- 





and though her successful efforts to appear cheer- 
ful had really gratified him, he had never so 
wholly misunderstood her character as to fancy 
she ceased to remember and mourn; and if the 
thought of her marrying ever crossed his mind, it 
liad always been as at some distant period, when 
time had done its usual work, in destroying the 
poetry of youth and replacing it with the prose of 
age. VPerhups Lord Hurstwood, of all whom he 
knew, would have been the least likely to have 
presented himself asa probable future son-in-law ; 
but the idea having been started, he pursued it 
keenly —becoming more and more pleased with it, 
anl more and more resolved not to be disappointed. 

But he had much to do before this successful 
result could be attained. Much that would cause 


pau, sorrow, difficulty, and—who knew ?—per- | 


haps opposition. None of these anticipations and 
retiect.ons moved him—except, indeed, the difii- 
culty of de iding upon his plan. Should he try 
conciliation—work by kindness? or should he at 
once clear away all obstacles, by striking terror 
into the gentle heart he meant to use as a step- 
ping-sione to his own designs? Yes, thus it 


suould be—this was the shortest and surest way — ' 


and yet there was a dim outline of one figure 
standing boldly in his way, and not to be driven 
thence by threats or menaces; it was the vision 
of a figure ot great beauty, with resolute brow, 
w.th uplitted nud advanced hand, in an attiode 
equally defiant and protecting— making au actual 
movanent, he tried to wnve it away, and passed 
his hand over his eyes to shut it out, so tint he 
might think of all the advantages this alliance 
oftered. 

No tortune required, at least at present—that 
suited him ndmirably—one daughter placed in 
such a position us would, perhups, enable her to 
raise her sister to u sinilar cminenee. Ilis name 
united with that of Lord Ihurstwood, whose rank, 
wealth, and political reputation were known 
throughout the civilized world. And was all this 
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to be relinquished by yielding to the fancies of a 
romantic girl—preposterous! Like Pharaoh, he 
hardened his heart. It was too good to be re- 
jected or thrown away for a whim—too attractive 
a picture to be washed away by a few tears; and 
he vowed a deep vow that it should not. Again, 
the beautitul face, with a frown on its brow and 
its bright but threatening eyes, was faintly visi- 
ble. But setting spurs to his horse he rode 
quickly on. 


CHAPTER XXNIII. 


“Tl have it dispatched, 
And suddenly, my lord, that I may say— 
My honorable, my right honurable daughter.” 
MassINGER, 


Constance having been out riding, and over- 
tired herself, by her mother’s advice reimained 
quietly in her room, therefore Mrs. Templeton and 
Helen were the Colonel’s only companions at 


| dinner. 
thy had been inereased by the uncomplaining | 
dignity with which she had borne her sorrow; 


When they rose to leave after desert, he, who 
had been quaffing glass after glass, rather more 
quickly than was even his wont, called out, not 
very gently, 

“Stop! I have some rare news to tell Helen.” 

Little expecting the thunder-bolt that was 
ready to fall, they both obeyed; and the Colonel, 
replenishing his glass, said, ‘¢1 haye been riding 
with Lord Hurstwood, and I ean tell you. Ilelen, 
he has a discerning eye—he admires you prodi- 
giously.” 

** Me, papa!’ said Helen, wholly unconsciou: 
of what was to fullow—not so her mother—her 
sensitive love divined all—her apprehensive heart 
anticipated the storm; and faint and giddy, she 
rested her arm on the table. 

“Yes, you—you hypocritical little monkey, 
looking as if you did not know this.” 

Still, not comprehending how her knowledge or 
ignorance of this unimportant fact could signify, 
she smiled and said nothing—but her father, 
sl ghtly provoked at receiving no help from excla- 
mation or protestation, proceeded very speedily to 
enlighten her, by adding, though his voice slightly 
faltered, “ He admires you so much tbat he has 
commissioned me to offer you his hand.” 

“This, and to me’ said Helen, with a kind 
ling look. i 

“Ah! ycu may well be surprised,” said he 
wily father, seizing this advantage, and feignins 
not to understand all that the tune and look very 
plainly said ; *‘ it is an honor which does not tal 
to every one—this laying coronet anil title at the 
teet of a little girl, and you may well look proud 
of the distinction.” 

* Papa,’ began Helen—she paused, for his face 
looked unpropitious—encouraging herself, how- 
ever, as she became aware of the necessity, she 
continued, * Papa, | must still suppose you jest.” 

“Jest!” he repeated, striking the table fiercely ; 
“you may be as anmsed as you please with the 
jest, for 1 promise you that it will prove a real- 
ity ’—then, secing that slie still looked bewildered, 
he resumed ; ‘* Listen, girl—attend to me, Helen,” 
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as she drew nearer to her mother; “this mar- 
riage pleases and suits me—and,” with a dreadful 
impreeation, he added, ‘it shall take place !” 

** Mamma, mamma, did you hear ?—what does 
it all mean ?—what is it?” she inquired, turning 
her blanched face toward her father. 

*‘It means,” he sternly replied, “ that I have 


promised you shall marry Lord Hurstwood, aud | 


this promise I will keep.” 

In speechless terror poor Ielen looked at her 
mother, who now first spoke. 

** Lionel,” she said, ‘ this can not be; think of 
all that it involves.” 

** Madam,” he replied, ‘‘it will be, and I have 
thought of all that it involves—it involves honor, 
wealth, station, power—it frees me from difficul- 
ties, and it pleases me that my daughter should 
be Lady Hurstwood—and now, instead of encour- 
aging her in insensate and useless resistance, I 
advise you to let your daughter benefit by your 
experience, and learn from you the folly of at- 
tempting to frustrate my will;” and he rose, and 
before Helen, who tried to stop him, could find 
strength enough to do so, he rudely waved her 
away, and left the room. 

“Qh, mamma,” said the miserable girl, sinking 
at her feet and sobbing on her lap; ‘* oh, mam- 
ma, is it true—must I learn this dreadful lesson 
from you, and must you teach it? Speak, moth- 
er,” she urged, as Mrs Templeton, faint and suf- 
focating, could hardly breathe. At last she said, 
“God knows whether it must be so, but if it 
must, Į feel that my heart will break in perform- 
ing the task.” 

«If? oh, mamma, you said if—is there, then, 
any hope ?” 

“Alas! my precious child, I dare not say 
there is—still—Helen,” she suddenly exclaimed ; 
“have you courage? can you be true to your- 
self: and then tenderly caressing her trem- 
bling hands, she mournfully added, “‘ but what 
will this avail ?” 

“ I do not understand you,” said Helen with a 
look of tearless despair; ‘‘ only tell me what I 
can do, I will try any thing to escape this dread- 
ful fate.” 

“ Aud I scarcely understand my own mean- 
ing.” replied her mother; “we can neither of 
us reason or think to much purpose at present. 
Constance must be told—but not to-night, she is 
still very delicate—but early to-morrow we will 
see her, and take counsel together.” 

“Then, for her sake, dearest mamma, I will 
make an effort; but she must know all very soon ; | 
she is my only hope now that you have none— 
but surely, surely,” she added, with a fresh burst 
of sorrow, ‘ this must pass away like some fright- 
‘ful dream; I can not be asked to consent to any 
thing so monstrous.” 

** Listen to me, my dear child; all that can be 
done to avert so terrible a doom shall be tried, 
in spite of a voice that whispers it is hopeless ; 
control yourself for this evening, before your sise 
ter; she has great energy and courage, quali- 
ties which, 1 fear, my poor girl, we both are de- 
ficient in—and we know no effort she can make 
will be wanting.” 

And so, by seeking Constance late and leaving 
her early, Helen succeeded in not exciting her 
suspicion or curiosity ; while Mrs. Templeton, 


~ 
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| who had remaincd the whole time with them, by 
a powerful effort, continued to talk as usual on 
indifferent subjects, and took leave of her for the 
night when Itelen did. 

The latter was seated listlessly before her 
dressing-table when her mother entered the 
room, which, since Constance had been threat- 
ened with fever and sore throat, had been her 
| bed-room. She bent down to kiss the poor girl, 
who raised her tearful eyes to her face, as if 
| seeking consolation in her looks, but she eould 
| not read it there. 

“I have just remembered that you are ig- 
norant of a trifling alteration 1 had made, but 
which has hitherto been useless ; to-night my 
anxiety for you will find it serviceable, but you 
must know of it, or my unexpected presence 
might alarm you. Look here, Welen’—and 
going toward a pie» glass let into the wall; she 
removed two ornanents, and then showed her 
that the panel was a door which opened to the 
conservatory at right-angles with the door of her 
own apartments. Helen looked astonished, and 
Mrs. Templeton proceeded to explain. 

‘When you and Constance were coming home 
—and I need not tell you how I thought of that 
time, hoping, as I did, for so mueh happiness 
from your dear society—I fancied I never could 
be too near to my treasures, whom I longed, as 
it were, to hide in my bosom; and it one day 
struck me that I should like a means of commu- 
nication by which we could at all times meet 
quietly and freely; I therefore had this door 
made. At that time I had no idea of conceal- 
ment, and, of course, it is known to many of the 
workmen then busy in performing my orders. 
But as your father was away, and, besides, rare- 
ly visits our domains, I am sure he knows not of 
it. Ido not by any means depend on your maid 
Ruth; Dawson has hinted very unpleasant things 

to her disadvantage, and I had intended her dis- 
missal ; but Constance’s illness, and various 
other events, have caused me to delay. She 
| knows nothing of this; the rooms were finished 
jand furnished before she came; see how the 
opening is masked ;” and she showed Helen how 
a common blind on the other side effectually hid 
| the opening. IJlelen looked surprised at the sim- 
| ple ingenuity of the contrivance. This duplicate 
key of my conservatory door will enable you to 
find me without crossing the corridor.” 

“ Thanks, dear mamma; though I can not ex- 
actly see the advantage of this arrangement.” 

“ I fully intend to use it to-night, my love, fer 
I shall keep anxious vigils till you are at rest, or 
| comfort you with my presence Ishall come this 
way to avoid the risk of disturbing Constance. 
and to-morrow I shall be able to see you as early 
as I like. And now, darling, let me leave you 
with something like a hope that you will seek 
and find repose. Let no morbid indulgence in- 
capacitate you for exertion and thought ;” anc 
yielding to her mother’s wishes, Ilelen went tc 
bed, where, two hours afterward, her mother 
found her asleep; and though the flushed cheek 
and troubled brow spoke not of calm or happy 
slumber, Mrs. Templeton knelt in thankfulness 
for this brief respite from the consciousness of 
what, her boding heart said, was to be the great 
trial of her child’s life. 
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It was Helen's turn, the following morning, to 
avail herself of this newly-discovered means of 
cniering her mother’s rooms: and Mrs. Temple- 
ton. alter au almost sleepless night, was, at an 
exrly livur, thoroughly aroused by her entrance. 
She assisted her mother to dress, and they then 
talked with more composure on Ielen’s part than 
Mra. Templeton had ventured to expect, of the 
Whole matter, Still, nothing that seemed likely 
to prove successful in averting the evil presented 
itself, anc’ Helen sat with clasped hands and 
pale cheeks while her mother warned her against 
siuying or looking any thing that might rouse her 
her father to passion. or even anger. At length, 
hoping to find Constance awake, and recovered 
frum her fatigue, her mother entered her room, 
and was cheered to find her not only dressed, 
bur declaring herself quite strong and well— 


buth would be needed when informed of the ex- | 


traorlinary scene which had taken place the 
previons day. And when Constance did hear of 
this rresh trial which awaited them all—for in 
every thing she rejoiced and sorrowed with her 
mother and sister—she seemed as if unable to 
believe it. She could not, at first, by any effort 
realize it What! while Helen’s heart was still 
till filled with love for Reginald, ask her to wed 
anuther! What! threaten her, constrain her to 
utter vows which her affection refused to ratify! 
Monstrous! impossible! and Constance paced 
backward and forward, uttering vehement pro- 
tesis aguinst it. 

* lielen,” she suddenly said, ‘ we must seek 
papa. Suppose he should take your silence as a 
proof of acquiescence. Mamma, we must all go 
down to breakfast. Helen must not absent her- 
self—sne must try to be firm.” 

** Constance.” interrupted Helen, ‘*I have not 
courage to encounter my father.” 

“But you must summon it,” cried her impet- 
uous sister; ** think what is at stake, Helen, 
not only your happiness—almost your honor— 
but the happiness, the peace of poor, noble Reg- 
inald.” 

** Uh! sister, sister. name him not, I implore 
you.” said Helen, bursting into a passion of tears. 

**] name hiin—but it is to rouse you,” replied 
Constance. ‘ Heaven knows it is done neither 
uukndly nor heedlessly ; but you are still 
stunnel—still unable to think, or you would see 
as clearly as l do, that your fate is greatly in 
your own power. Refuse—but be firm, or you 
are lost.” ; 

lHelcu fixed her large dark eyes on her sister ; 
a deep glow overspread her face, but was quickly 
succeeded by a deadly pallor, as she felt how 
imp.ssible it Was that she could imitate her res- 
olution. 

“My glorious girl!” said her mother, gazing 
on her animated beauty, and catching courage, 
ahnost hope, from her dauntless bearing and 
words; “ yes, you are right. Ilelen, thìs is 
something of my meaning, when I said you must 
be true to ycarself. 1, I your mother, say, here 
you ought not to yield; Constance and I will 
precede you.” 

“Oh! no, dear mamma; oh! Constance, do 
not desert me—l1 never can enter alone. 
first. we will quickly follow.” 
tered the room it was empty. 

é 


But when she en- 
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Constance, however, took her post, and wag 
making breakfast when the Colonel entered, 
She glanced at him, but saw no signs of relent- 
ing in that gloomy face, a gloom which the 
perusal of his letters did not tend to dispel; and, 
after the usual greetings, all was silence till he 
abruptly said, ‘I dine at the Hall to-day ; I 
shall@uform his Lordship that I have an obe- 
dient daughter.” 

“Oh! father, have pity on me!’ exclaimed 


Helen. feeling that thìs was perhaps a crisis; 
“ think what I have so lately suffered, in silently 
bearing the great trial that has fallen to my lot. 


Do not, oh ! do not make my life intolerable, by 
urging me to a step I never can consent to— 
never ought to consent to.” 

“ Helen ™”? he said. quietly, but not the lesg 
did his words stifle all hope. ‘ Helen, this folly 
and opposition are useless—it must, it shall be.” 
` “ Oh ! papa, be merciful; mother, entreat for 
me !” turning to Mrs. Templeton, who was weep- 
ing. Alas! what would avail her entreaties 
with that selfish man—and her tears flowed 
more abundantly. 
her sorrowful eyes to her sister—‘‘ plead for 


me ;”” but Constance stood silent and firm by her 


mother. “Papa does love you, and, perhaps—” 


but she could say no more, for sobs came thick 


and fast and stopped her utterance, 

And did he not love her then, that gentle, un- 
offending girl? He looked sternly at her, and 
then at her mother, and slightly shuddered. 
Constance saw the look and the movement. What 
did they express ?—pity ?—oh, no. 

“ Dear mamma, take Helen away,” she said, 
for she perceived that the latter was only injur- 
ing her cause by her evident distress and terror 5 
and as Mrs. Templeton complied, leading away 
the passive girl, and closing the door, Constance, 


without the least sign of trepidation, though evi- | 


dently much affected, advanced toward her father, 
and said, * Papa, I have but this morning heard 
of this strange, distressing proposal. I am not 
going to suppose it any thing but a horrible fact, 
still 1 can not imagine that Lord Hurstwood— 
that any man with the feelings of a gentleman— 
would condescend to accept an unwilling bride— 
no true-hearted man could think of inflicting so 
much cruelty on another who has scarcely the 
power to resist; therefore, this can proceed no 
further.” 

“ You have more sense than any girl I ever 
met with,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ but in this case 
you are quite wrong. Lord Hurstwood knows of 
Helen’s folly, and is yet willing to marry her—so 
that argument falls to the ground.” r 

“ Then he must be a degraded and dishonor- 
able man,” replied Constance, without the least 
passion, but with strong contempt both in man- 
ner and expression. ‘* Still, his being regardless 
of his honor is not to make Helen forget hers; 
and she can not marry one man while loving 
another.” 

“Pon my soul, Constance, if you go on so, I 
shall believe you as great a fool as the others” — 
a polite and manly way of classing his wife and 
daughter. ‘Ask your mother what comes of 


Go you | love matches—love matches, indeed,” he repeat- 


ed, with a sneer. 
“ I can not ask mamma about any thing which 


« Constance” —and she raised 
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would, when known, weaken my respeet for either 
of my parents,” replied Constauee, with a spirit 
and dignity which so pleased her father that he 
said, rather more gently, 

‘Why make all this opposition, when in the 
end she must yield, for / will not—she will be 
obliged to see that it is her duty.” 

* But she must not yield; she never can so 
misconceive what is her duty. Listen for one 
moment to me, papa,” she said, rendered despe- 
rate by her seeret terror, *‘ listen to me imdul- 
gently—it is the cause of my dear sister I am 
advocating. Her duty to you is, never to marry 
Without your consent—your duty to her—yes, | | 
repeat it—your duty to her is, never to compel 
her to take a solemn oath which she ean not keep. 
Helen has tacitly promised to give up Reginald, 
not because he is unworthy, but because he is 
poor, and you object; and nothing would induce 
her to break this promise, unless—”’ she slightly 
hesitated 

* Unless what ?” thundered her father. 

* Unless,” she said, looking at him with her 
proud eyes, ‘‘ unless you make her, by trying to | 
compel her to marry this—this—man.” She ut- 
tered these words slowly, and as if sounds could 
not fully express the depth of her abhorrence 
and scorn.: i | 

« Enough of this,” he said, rising ; ‘‘ Constance, 
you forget yourself ;” and she felt that, perhaps, 
her zeal was hurrying her too far--so she made 
no reply, and they separated ; he to prepare for 
his visit to Hurstwood, tor he was wholly un- | 
moved at any thing that bad been said; and she | 
to destroy all hope Helen might have encouraged | 
from her mediation. 

‘*Have you done any thing for me?” cried 
Helen, eagerly, as Constanee joined her and her 
mother. 

** Alas! no, dearest—still I do not mean to give 
up; but go you and take a quiet turn in the gar- 
den, and let mamma and me consider what is the 
safest and best course to pursue.” 

‘** Constance,” said Mrs. Templeton, when they 
were alone, ‘‘ do you despair ?” 

“I do, mamma, unless Helen be strong enough 
to assert her rights; were it me, nothing—no- 
thing should tempt or terrify me into compliance. 
Put dear Helen has lately been so overwhelmed 
with sorrows, ‘ they so tread eaeh other’s heel,’ 
that she is bowed down with them; and to think | 
that at this time, when they are so greatly want- 
ed, the Vernons should be away, every thing 
seems against us. Can not Ashley be sent to?” 

“No! no! not Ashley, he can do nothing 
here,” replied Mrs. Templeton, quickly rising as 
if a thought had suddenly struck her ; “ and you 
fear, then, that we can not depend on Helen’s 
courage ?” 

“I fear we ean not!” s 

“Then, my darling, leave me now, and seek 
Helen, she needs comfort and support. | I think 
it very likely that Mr. Vietor may eall this morn- 
ing, as he talks of soon leaving for the Levant ; 
if you meet him, send him to me, and desire the 
servants to do the same.” 

“I fear,” thought Mrs. Templeton, ‘ that 
Constance is right regarding Ilelen, and I so dis- 
trust my own judgment in a matter which so 
deeply affects my feelings, that I tremble lest I 
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should be misled ;” and she sat for some time in 
deep reflection. 

It was, as Constanee had observed, particularly 
unfortunate that the Vernons should be away at 
this juncture—their friendship, their judgment, 
would have been now invaluable. The gentle- 
min who supplied the Doetor’s place, though a 
most amiable young man, was not to be thought 
of as his substitute on this oeeasion—the Grant- 
hams were away, and, for a variety of reasons, 
Mrs. Templeton shrunk from consulting either 
Mr. Forrester or Sir William Dallas—not from 
any doubt of their kindness, but she felt she 
eould not make them comprehend her views of 
the ease. It was when Constance proposed Ash- 
ley, the idea flashed aeross her mind, that in Mr. 
Morton she should find the help she needed. She 
was eouvinced of his integrity and honor—his 
kindness also was evident in all his proceedings, 
and she knew that his warmest sympathy would 
immediately be roused, when he understood how 
deeply this matter affeeted Reginald. To him, 
therefore, she determined to apply—to state the 
whole case, and frankly submit to his judgment | 
her desperate alternative; and, having arrived 
at this eonelusion, she prepared the following 
note to him, which she hoped to be able to send 
by Vietor, now almost a daily visitor. 

“ Mrs. Templeton takes the liberty of request- 


ing an iņterview with Mr. Morton, at the Her- 
mitage, this afternoon at five o’elock. She 


depends upon his usual kindness for pardoning 
this intrusion.” 

This done, she felt that one step was taken— 
and hoping that it had been in the right direc- 
tion, she quietly awaited Victor’s arrival, and 
trusted that his father’s answer would signify 
that he could see her—tor as the Colonel would 
be absent at the Hall, it was an opportunity not 
to be negleeted—besides, time might be most 
valuable, as it was impossible to conjecture what 
would be the result of this dinner at Hurstwood, 
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“I entertain the offer of this match, 
With purpos- to confirm it presently. 
I have alreudy named it to my Cee 
j OURNEUB. 


« Anp what says my sweet lady to my suit?” 
inquired the Peer of the Colonel, when they were 
relieved from the presence of servants. 

“Oh!” replied he gayly, and as if relating a 
eapital joke; “she gave herself airs, treated 
Mrs. Templeton and me to a few tragedy-queen 
graces, and angrily refused to hear of any thing 
so shocking—it is elear that she means to make 
you enact the Amadis, and put on armor before 
you win the prize.” 

“ Volontiers,” cried his Lordship, filling his 
glass; *“ let us drink suceess to the attack ; and 
very beautiful doubtless the fair cruelty looked, 
while playing the persecuted princess.” i 

* She will probably give you un opportunity 
of judging of that,” laughed her father, well 
pleased to see how his buit was taken. 
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«Then that, perhaps, I may have the pleasure 
of doing to-morrow.” 

‘Pardon me, no. The truth is, that Mrs. 
Templeton, who is rather romantic, has imbued 
her daughters with a few exploded sentimentali- 
ties, and all together, they raise such a chorus 
against your Lordship for having employed an 
ambassador on this tender occasion, though the 
unworthy papa performs that office; instead of 
“ourself coming in full dress, coach-and-six, out- 
‘iders, and such tom-foolery, that Helen, who 
has a pretty little pouting temper, is in the angry 
heroics, and till this quiets down, which- it will 
do in a day or two, my counsel is, to let the 
young lady expect you a little while before you 
appear.” 

« But suppose she should mistake this absence 
for indifference? I should be sorry—” 

“ Not at all—not at all likely—it will only 
prove to her that you are not disposed to en- 
courage her romance.” 

* As you will then,” coolly replied his Lord- 
ship, carefully preparing his fruit, with most un- 
, lover-like solicitude, for himself; ‘‘ but as I can 
not have an audience to-morrow, I fear I must 
postpone that pleasure till I return from town, 
where I have business the day after, which may 
detain me. In the mean time, I rely upon your 
good offices, for I shall hate much courting, as 
you in England call it ; and I should algo wish to 
have the marriage celebrated with as little delay 
as possible. Has she been presented ?” + 

« No, it was postponed in order that her sister 
might accompany her.” 

“ Tant mieux! then I shall have the pleasure 
of knowing that the most heautiful débutante of 
the season is my wife. My relative, the Duchess 
of Isleford, shall do me the service of being chap- 
erone. Mrs. Templeton will, I hepe, be satisfied 
with introducing her ether lovely daughter—we 
can not allow her to monopolize. Apropos, ] was 
looking over some gew-gaws last night, and sent 
off a box of these toys to Storr’s to be reset. I 
shall now delay this till I can consult him in per- 
son—and I hope, by the time I return, to find 
Mrs. Templeton and her daughters disposed to 
judge me leniently, and to pardon my foreign 
methed of wooing.” 

A conversation then ensued relating to settle- 
ments and such matters, and the Colonel, charmed 
with the success of his schemes and hints, and 
from the liberal intentions of Lord Jlurstwood 
nore than ever bent on carrying his point, passed 
a very pleasant evening with his well-bred son-in- 
law elect; and parted trom him the next morning, 
with smiling predictions of success, short love- 
makings, and a speedy marriage. 

He might well venture to foretell all this; for 
he returned to the Priory, his heart stealed to all 
entreaty—armed from head to heel in iron, so 
that no assailable point should be found—he was 
more invulnerable than Achilles—for with re- 
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utter ignorance of all relating to the details of 
business, he thought he could direct in his own 
favor; and for this purpose, before he proceeded 
to extremities, he very ingeniously arranged a 
little drama, in which he was to sustain the prin- 
cipal part, that of the parent appealing to the 
daughter ; in other words, the villain of the piece, 
whose difficulties were to be removed by the misery 
and degradation of his child. 

In the mean time Mrs. Templeton’s little plan 
had encountered no obstacles. Victor came, took 
the note, and the following reply quickly reached 
her : “Mr. Morton will be happy to see Mrs. 
Templeton at the hour indicated.” 

She therefore set out with Helen, and drove to 
the Hermitage; and bidding her return and call 
for her in an hour, she was conducted by Morton 
to what he smilingly called his state apartment— 
for though externally the Hermitage was much 
in the same state as when occupied by Johnson, 
it had undergone great changes and improvements 
within. The furniture was elegant, apparently a 
collection from distant countries, both curious and © 
costly ; but though at another time it would have ~ 
attracted Mrs. Templeton’s attention, from its nov- 
elty and rarity, at this moment she scarcely re- 
marked any difference cr felt any interest beyond 
satisfaction at the sight of Mr. Morton, on whose 
aid she so fully relied. 

«I shall not waste time in conjecturing your 
surprise at my note or conduct,” said she, directly 
they were both seated, “‘ they are the result of my 
firm belief in your kindness and honor. I know, 
also, that you are much interested tor many who 
are very dear to me, and in my sad and lonely 
need I come to yeu no less for their sake than my 
own”—she paused, as if making an effort, while 
Mr. Morton sat silent, but evincing by his leok and 
attitude the most respectful sympathy—she then 


quickly resumed: ‘“‘ My daughter Helen, as you 


know, was engaged to Mr. West, the rest also yeu 
know; but though engagements may be broken 
off, love will not be bid hence; the memory of 
former associations can not depart at the first 
command. You will think there must be extraor- 
dinary circumstanges when a mother speaks calm- 
ly, voluntarily, of her daughter still loving where 
there seems not the least hope of union. But 
Lord Hurstwood now seeks her in marriage, and 
Colonel Templeton has premised to further his 
suit.” 

« Ilow! when so lately he consented to her 
marriage with another, and while she yet sor- 
rows for his loss?” burst forth Mr. Morton indig- 
nantly. 

“Wonder not, but listen to my plan, to my 
remedy, inspired only by despair, and to be used 
only ïn the last extremity. With my consent, 
I!elen shall never be forced into so dreadful a fate 
—but my open opposition will avail nothing, per- 
haps would only provoke harsher measures—I do 
not even expect the mercy of delay. I have but 


morseless hand he himself had cast all feeling | one other step to take, betore acting very decided- 
into the petrifying Styx ; and he rode home, re- | ly—it is to appeal to Lord Hurstwood himself.” 


solved to crush all obstacles to his wishes, while 


“Right,” said Mr. Morton ; ‘‘ report, which de- 


he availed himself of every thing likely to facili- | scribes him as a thorough man ef the world, de- 


tate them. 
advantage, not only of Ilelen’s gentleness and 


With this view he determined totake scribes him also as a gentleman.” 


I 


“Yes, to that character ] make my appeal. 


timidity, but of her affection, which he knew was have already prepared a letter, and must be guided 
strong and uncalculating; this, joined to her! by the events of the next few days; should my 
=- 
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letter have no effect, and he still should persist, 
| then, Mr. Morton, my hope is in you.” 

* And it shall not fail,” he exclaimed with en- 
ergy. “I solemnly promise to further your wish- 
es, and aid you to the utmost: say on.” 

“Then,” she said, and her lips were pale and 
trembling, while her voice shook with emotion, 
“Reginald West must come and fetch her away; 
yes, he must condescend to steal away my darling 
girl; and her unhappy mother must not only con- 
nive at, but arrange the clopement—think, think 
what it must be when this is the only alterna- 
| tive.” 

« Mrs. Templeton,” cried Mr. Morton with ve- 
hemence, ‘‘ I honor you—I place myself entirely 
at your command ; you have but to say what you 
wish, and it shall be done.” 

«Then you do not condemn my scheme, you do 
not think me imprndent and rash to have imag- 
ined it—though if you did, I should still act, for I 
am resolved to save my child.” 

“Condemn ! good heavens, condemn ! when you 
are snatching your innocent child from a fate 
' worse than death; marriage with one when the 
heart is devoted to another! the infamy of such 
proceedings, no matter by what sophistry they 
are made to appear sublime and heroic, fills me 
with disgust, and heart and soul shall I joyfully 
help you to save her. Of course, the first thing, 
when the crisis seems near, will be to summon 
Mr. West. Various cireumstances prevent my 
offering to convey her to him; someday you shall 
know them.” 

“ There is no one who can act for me but you 
and Reginald; the Vernons and my brother, to 
whom in this emergency | should, for the first time, 
have applied, are all far away.” 

‘* And Miss Templeton, herself,” inquired he; 
& will her resistance be useless ?” 

‘¢ Alas! it would, even if I could depend on her 
maintaining it; but she is so gentle, so unused to 
contention, and from recent trials so unequal to it, 
that, if left to herself, her fate would be sealed ; 
no—all was well examined before I became hope- 
less and desperate.” 

“ I see, and you have no alternative but to ad- 
here to your plan.” 

“ I fear not; therefore directly you again hear 
from me, summon him ; but let all be done with 
the utmost caution—ene false move and all is 


though she sodh relapsed into sadness, that had ho 
not felt bound by his promise to his father, ho 
must have declared his love during this interview. 
As it was, his manner was so tender, there could 
be no doubt of the nature of his feelings, as gently 
taking her hand, and bending his tine eyes on her 
distressed countenance, he said : 

** Dear Constance, what is the matter ?—no bad 
news of Reginald West, I trust ?” and she, quite 
overtasked by her grief, and overeome by the sym- 
pathy in the look and tone, burst into tears, and 
could only reply by shaking her head. 

‘* Nay—nay, tears! thiggis too sad, this must 
not be; confide in me as one—” he paused for a 
word, “as one who has known you from child- 
hood—eome, tell your old friend and true knight 
what it is !” 

« Nothing from poor Reginald,” she replied 
more calmly, soothed by the irresistible charm of 
his manner, “‘ but dreadful news for him, Lord 
Ilurstwood has proposed to Helen, and—but I do 
not kuow that I ought to tell this.” 

“ Surely to me you may tell any thing— Helen 
has not accepted him ?” 

“ Oh, no!” she cried, now roused to defend her 
sister from what she thought almost a reflection 
on her delicacy. ‘* Oh, Hubert! how could you 
imagine such an indignity of Helen !” 

“« Merely to account for your grief, which 
seemed hardly justified by the simple fact of a 
proposal, that,” he continued, smiling, ‘ most 
young ladies would consider an honor, proceeding 
from one so distinguished.” 

‘© Ah! but you have not heard all—only think, 
Hubert, only think,”-she repeated, elasping her 
hands, ‘‘ papa says it shall take place. Oh! I 
know it will kill Helen ;” and again a violent flood 
of tears burst forth. 

‘This begins to be indeed serious, I fear,” said 
young Forrester, gravely, for he, as well as all 
who knew Colonel Templeton, set him down as a 
domestic tyrant; ‘* may no one interfere, Con- 
stance :” 

“No one,” she sadly answered, ‘even I lose 
courage and hope—but, of course, you will not 
mention this—though, soon perhaps—” she could 
not finish— the terrible idea of the whole county 
discussing lfelen’s p:ospecets was too much. 

“Certainly I shall not name it while you en- 
join silence; but might not my father—” and 





lost;? and her voice :ank to a whisper, as she | then remembering his father’s avowed dislike of 
added, “were my agency suspected, not only | the Colonel, he also stopped. ‘* Where are Mrs. 


would my separation trom my children be certain 
—very certain—but my liberty would be searcely 
secure, Now, adieu, and accept my most grate- 
ful thanks.” 

When Helen returned, she was surprised to sce 
the excited and troubled glance of Mr. Morton, as 
he bent his eyes with almost painful pertinacity 
on her face, while respectfully taking leave of her 
mother, whose thoughtful mood continued unbro- 
ken during their drive home. 

“The villain! the cowardly villain !’ said Mr. 
Morton, aloud, as he traversed his garden ; ‘‘ and 
those sweet creatures are his victims; but unless 
Providence sees it best to frustrate me, I will save 
this gentle girl. 

Meanwhile, Constance, whose daily vision had 
been sadly interrupted during her indisposition, 
met Hubert to-day with such evident pleasure, 


Templeton and Helen ?” 

« Out in the phacton ; mamma thought a drive 
would do them both good—and hark! I hear the 
ponies; mamma, I know, will like to see you, so 
wait for her; but Helen, I think will prefer being 
alone.” 8 

And she hastened to inform her mother of Hu- 
bert’s visit, While he remained to ponder on the 
startling news she had just communicated, and tho 
more he thought of all it involved, the more did he 
feel sure that while it would fill the hearts of Mrs. 
Templeton and Constance with sorrow, it would 
blight to the very root the happiness of Helen. 

The next day passed with all that heavy dread 
which suspense ever brings; and yet not one word 
from Colonel Templeton by which his wife and 
daughters could guess his intentions. 

“ JIad he relented ?” asked Helen. 
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To which Mrs. Templeton replie@ by a mourn- shrink from disgrace and dishonor! why, the 
ful shake of her head—for she knew he had not— , were epithets aftixed to his name by those who 
and the agony of doubt began to tell on Ilelen’s knew him, as familiar as household words, 
looks, and in her languid movements, when Mrs. “ Speak, Helen, what will my daughter do? 
Templeton accidentally learned that Lord lurst-| “Oh, papa.” she replied, with tearless eyes, 
wood had left the Hall. After consulting her but in an agonized tone, “take my life freely 
oracle, Constance, she decided on telling Helen of | but do not sell me—ask any thing but this.” 7 
it; it was better that she should at once know] “ Of course,” he retorted, beginning to .feel ir- 
this was was only a lull, in order that she might ritated that she did not at once comply ; “ your 
be prepared for the storm when it burst, for such | life is useless to me, so you offer it—there is but 
her mother’s experience convinced her would be | one request I make, therefore you promise all but 
the case. that. 

And so the wearyghours dragged their slow! ‘‘Is there then no other way?” she asked 
length along, till a few days before that on which greatly terrified even at her own terror, and 
Colonel Templeton expected his Lordship’s return; slightly moved. 
when, as the sisters were in their pretty sitting- «* None—but J give you three days for reflection, 
room, Constance reading to Helen, the latter, who | and will do my best to hinder Lord Hurstwood 
was reclining on the sofa, started, and said ; from coming; in the mean time, and it you con- 

“ That is papa’s step; oh! sister, he is coming | sent, I promise also to postpone the marriage ag 
here—do not leave me, I entreat you,” and almost | long as I ean. 
before she finished speaking, he entered; for the] To Helen this concession seemed a boon beyond 
time had now come when his little drama was , all expectation. ‘ Papa,” she said, “I am not 
ready for performanee: he had learned his part | very well nor very strong—perhaps I do not see 
perfectly ; the scenery was well painted, and he; my path quite clearly at present—but if my 
hoped the traps would be quite hidden, and work | happiness would be the only sacrifice, I think I 
effectually. could freely make it for you—only—but my head 

« Helen,” he said, almost kindly, “I want to swims,” and she fainted. 
speak with you-—Constance, go to your mother ;” He laid her on the sofa, and so death-like did 
and with a foreboding heart, Helen heard her , she look in her young beauty, that for a moment 
close the door. | his cruel resolve faltered; but muttering “Sh 

«You seem so averse to this proposal, and so soon will recover,” he entered Mrs, Templeton’s 
insensible to the honor done you,” he began, “that room, and told her that Helen was not well; bu 
were I like some fathers, I might punish you by when Constance attempte'l to follow her, he held 
humoring your folly—but as I am not altogether | her foreibly back, saying, while his brow w 
disinterested in this case, I shall state my chief] stern and lowering : 
inducement for favoring Lord Hurstwood, and} “Folly enough there already—you stay—and 
appeal to your better feelings and your sense of | mark me, if I find you influence Helen against my 
duty for withdrawing your refusal. You proba- | firm determination, tremble at the consequences.” 
bly know, or at least have a right to expect, that | She looked at him till even his angry eyes fell ; 
at my death this handsome property will descend | but she uttered not a word; and as he descended 
to you and Constance. Well, in order torender it the grand staircase, he heard her voice asking at 
as complete as any thing the county ean boast of, Helen’sdoor, “Tow isshe, dear mamma?” and then 
and also to be remembered when I am no more, It elosed, and when she and her mother, a fe 
by the imptoyements I have effected for my heir- hours after, entered the dining-room, lelen slept. 
esses, I have lately laid out very large sums of “Ah, there is Mr. Victor come to luncheon; 
money in clearing and altering—some of this though Iam always glad to see him, how I wish 
money IT have borrowed. and, to be frank with it had been Ashley or any of those dear Vernons,” 
you. I have anticipated my income, cramped my- exclaimed Constance. 
self for the benefit of my children, and am at this _ ‘“‘ 1 echo your wish most truly,” replied her mo- 
moment sorely pressel for payment—indeed, J ther, who was, however, thankful to see a messen- 
shall be held disgraced if I do not fulfill my en-) ger from the Iermitage now a daily event; for 
gagement, which I really can not. unless assisted, | Mrs. Templeton fonnd her beautiful vision in Vie- 
Lord Hurstwood is the only ene who will come tor Morton, and this day she was especially glad 
forward and advance to any amount, andsaveme to see him. She had Jearnedall from Helen ; and 
from some measure of dishonor—but then you though she herself was convinced that what her 
must consent to marry him—will you do this for husband had so plausibly represented was a 
your father, and spare your mother all the anxi- cunningly devised fable, she was by no means 
ety which must follow when she becomes aware of sure she had proved this to Helen, who indeed 
the truth ?” seemed so completely subdued and wretched, 

Ah. poor Ifelen! he has you in his toils, the , that Mrs. Templeton was dreadfully alarmed both 
well-oiled trap-door silently gapes for you—had | for her health and reason. She began to fear 
the areli-Jiar been able or foreed to speak the | that. tried as the poor thing had been, she would 
truth, he would have said, that the best thing for | become a passive victim to her father’s wiles, and 
him would 4e, that his memory should die with | she resolved no longer to hesitate about attempt- 
himself—had he stated the result of his clearings, | ing her plan—time was now precious, and Helen 
he would have named a handsome sum put into! must not be lost through her vacillation. 
his hands, at the expense of hundreds of young | Her letter to Lord Hurstwood, though sent 
trees, ant to the injury of the estate for many) more than a week ago, with orders to be forward- 
“ears—money which was soon dissipated in gam-| ed, had received no reply—so from that quarter 
bling and its attendant vices. He, to affect to she had no hope of assistance. Had she known 
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that the worthy Cooper had played postman, she 
might still have paused. <A personal appeal 
would have been hazarded, and all might have 
been changed—but now hours and minutes were 


: 
) flying by, while she was inactive; so shé at once 


passed the Rubicon, by giving Victor a packet 
she had previously prepared, which contained the 


oa following lines to Mr, Morton and a letter to Re- 
il ginald: ‘The die is cast—forward the inclosed 
; lig express to Reginald—it is to summon him to us, 
| and without delay, or all will be lost. Any sug- 
eai gestions your kindness and experience may offer, 
wma 8S to how he can come and where remain, act 
“upon, and believe us all deeply your debtors.” 
A To Reginald she wrote thus: “ Read my letter 
ral to the end before you presume to judge me. Reg- 
ouo ìnald! events have very recently occurred 
d which have increased our difficulties and sorrow 
œ- &hundred-fold. Unless you step in to save her, 
tera _ Helen is lost—lost to happiness as well as to you. 
1 You must not delay an hour after you read this, 
w she who loves you only will be given to another., 
iu Her miserable mother implores you to come—to 
titl come clandestinely, and take her away. Think 
T i! how imminent must be her danger—how fear- 
“ful her peril, when I—I, whose only pride was 
ee TY children—whose only joy was their pres- 
wa ence, entreat you not to desert usin this bitter 
ag extremity. And, oh, Reginald, my son, if I am 
ied | wrong—but surely you can not think so—let not 
r my error be visited on my guiltless, persecuted 
Nb irl.” 
wig) BE 
W Wa —— 
rand CHAPTER XXXV. 
mt 
nll * And, by my word, the bonny bird 
a fll In danger shall not larry.” CAMPBELL. 
endel Mr. Morton, leaving instructions with his 
milf servants, on whose discretion he could fully de- 
itaj pend, started without delay for Reginald’s abode 
tki} carrying this precious document with him. He 


slenh 
heon; 
[ wish 






had pretty accurately guessed what would be 
required of him, and had prepared all according- 
ly. We had money, and he knew how to spend it, 
for others as well as himself; four horses met 
him at the various stages, and the same were 
ordered for his return—and thus, traveling all 
night, the better to conceal his movements, by 
six the next morning he reached the small cottage 
occupied by Reginald. 

And now, as he drew near to the garden-gate,the 
horrible fear, suppose he should be away or ill, 
arose in his mind, which had previously been busy 
with many other thoughts. “Thank leaven!” 
he cried aloud, as attracted hy the unusual ap- 
pearance of a carriage-and-four, Reginald, ever 
an early riser, and now busily engaged in pre- 
paring a paper for his publisher, looked over the 
blind. Seeing that the new arrival was Mr. 
Morton, his tried and valued friend. he hastened 
out, exclaiming, “In the name of all that is un- 
expected, tell me what brings you here, and in 
such post-haste style ?” 

“I came because my horses would come,” was 
the cheerful reply, for he was anxious to state his 
real object without alarming Reginald, who still 
looked asif he had been an invalid; ‘* but will 
your cottage afford a cup of coffce ”” 
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s Come in fit once and sce,” was his answer. 

“ First let me give my orders to the postillions,” 
which were, to secure four fresh horses, nnd in 
ten minutes’ time to have them ready for starting 
—he then followed Reginald; and as quickly as 
possible, Gretchen, who prided herself on the ex- 
cellence of her coffee, had a comfortable meal pre- 
pared, and having supplied Mr. Morton’s need, 
for he had taken scarcely any refreshment since 
he left home, Reginald proceeded to question his 
guest about Scabrooke, though the name perpet- 
ually hovering on his lips was left unpronounced. 

“ I heard from Mrs. Templeton yesterday,” said 
Mr. Morton, taking the plunge. 

“I hope she—that all of them are well”—and 
he stopped with a sigh, 

“ Yes, pretty well— Miss Constance has, I hear, 
been rather an invalid. Victor is almost a daily 
guest there, or at Forest Ilill, and brings news of 
the whole parish. The truth is, 1 have a little 
commission from Mrs, Templeton, but without 
your help, 1 shall not be able to succeed.” 

“In all things command me freely—what can I 
do ?” he asked, with a quivering lip and beating 
heart. 

“lt is to accompany me back to the Mermitage, 
and”—but Reginald impetuously interrupted him, 
exclaiming— 

‘There is something the matter with IHelen— 
tell me—tell me—but, for mercy’s sake! do not 
say she is ill.” 

‘She is not,” replied Mr. Morton with empha- 
sis; “ but she is ill at ease—there is talk of a 
marriage—stop,” he added gravely, indeed stern- 
ly, for Reginald’s looks became wild, as he made 
a passionate movement—* stop, Mr. West, listen 
to me, and do not by any mistimed veliemence 
frustrate what her friends have arranged—you 
are summoned by her mother to save her—to ear- 
ry her away—to marry her—do you now under- 
stand? but you do not’—for he perceived that 
Reginald by no means compreliended the extrem- 
ity of the case—he, theretore, proceeded more 
plainly-—‘‘ unless you can resolve to do this, she 
will be given to Lord Hurstwood, without delay or 
pity—do you refuse ’” 

& Refuse! Great God, no—refusce' and he 
started up, “why do we lose a moment /-—sweet, 
dear Helen—@gtuse to take you to my heart as 
my cherished wife! thus called for, I would hasten 
from the other side of the globe—what may be 
going on even now—why delay when time is so 
precious ?” 

“It is precious, but we have enough for our 
purpose—anil since my arrival, another idea has 
presented itself. Your good landlady is, I know, 
the attached nurse of this poor young lady ; now 
the step we are deliberately about to take, re- 
quires very strong reasons to render it justifinble, 
and any thing we can do to lesson its impropriety, 
ought not to be neglected. She must, therefore, 
accompany us, and return with you and this sweet 
girl—tor your marriage must be delayed till the 
requisite measures have been taken—is that a 
good amendment ?” 

“Good? said Reginald, wringing his hand, 
«it does you honor; and I know she will go it 
possible—so that must be ascertained directly.” 

But Mr. Morton, seeing that he scarcely knew 
what he cil or said. advised him to pack a few 
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needful things, while he consulted Madame Stop- 
sell, whose husband willingly yielded his consent, 
she was ready for her short absence almost as 
soon as Reginald. Stopsel was told to have all 
‘eady for Helen, as Gretchen would not suppose 
‘ailure, and he was also to inform Mr. Vernon of 
shat had occurred; and again they sped back, 
‘eaching a small village, a few miles from Sea- 
srooke, toward the dusk of the evening, when 
Reginald took care not to be recognized, and 
reached the Hermitage quietly and unnoticed 
in Mr, Morton’s carriage, which was awaiting 
thein. | 

Vain would be the attempt to deseribe Regi- 
nald’s horror, indignation, and grief on learning 
the mere outlines of this attempt on Helen's hap- 
piness—the partieulars of which Mr. Morton did 
not know. Till he found himself thus suddenly 
threatened with her loss, he had not been con- 
scious that hope still lingered in his heart—had 
not been aware that this had insensibly given him 
courage and patience; he now felt, that were any 
fatal event to deprive him of her—life would lose 
all its attractions, and that he would thankfully 
close his eyes on it, and die. : 

Again and again did he peruse Mrs. Temple- 
ton’s letter of entreaty ; and again and again did 
be to himself, and aloud, promise that she should 
aever, never repent of her confidenee in him. 

“Can nothing be done immediately ??” he in- 
yuired, as soon as they reached the Hermitage. 

« Nothing,” replied his host; ‘* very early to- 
morrow, Vietor will see Mrs Templeton; he will 
probably breakfast there, for he is of necessity 
partly in our confidence, but he has been “at 





trained to discretion, so fear not him. Let us act 
in all things rationally, so as to diminish the 
chances of failure. We now need refreshment 
and rest; we must take both. To-morrow night 
will decide all—and, like wise generals, we must 
be cool und on the alert, to meet and defeat what- 
ever may impede us. Miss Templeton will, of 
course, remain with her nurse till you are mar- 
ried—you must go elsewhere.” 

“<I ought to be transported with joy at this | 
most unexpected fulfillment of my dearest wish ; | 
and yet there are two causes which oppress me to 
agony,’ said Reginald, and Ire looked melancholy 
and dispirited. ‘ First, this sweety injured inno- 
eent is driven to take a step by both of us equally 
condemned, alike opposed “to our feelings of pro- 
priety. And then, when this precious gift is 
inine—mine to leve and cherish, and retain while 
lite lasts—think you, Mr. Morton, I am not pain- 
fully reminded that she gives herself to a beg- 
gar—to one who is himself living on the generos- | 
ity of oihers? To work for her, Heaven knows! 
would be one continual pleasure, could I do so with 
success—but—” le stopped and hid his face in | 
his hands. | 

«When you have real troubles to contend with, 
Mr. West, and especially when you need all your 
presence of mind and resolution to rescue her you 
love from misery, it seems scarcely wise to conjure 
up ideal trials, or by dwelling on them to incapa- 
citate yourself for unusual exertion. Permit me 
to conclude.” said Mr. Morton, seriously, as Reg- 
inald attempted to speak, “ you love this young 
lady ?” 

** More than life, more than life,” murmured 


| 
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contents whenever they are wanted to add to her 


‘could not, and repeatedly pressed the generous 
hands that came thus loaded. 


the poor fellow; disregarding the interruption, 
his friend continued— 

“ She loves you—a frightful danger menaces 
her. You alone can save her. Not only that, 
you alonécan make her happy. Young gentleman, 
this, then, is not the time to listen to the sugges- 
tions of a foolish pride. You are now called upon 
to stifle every selfish consideration, and cast aside 
all these artificial impediments. In short, my 
dear friend,” said he, kindly, and approaching 
Reginald, “ you are to take this book, and use the 








comfort.” 
teginald was completely overcome with this 
delicacy and kindness; he tried to speak, but 


« Come, come,” said Mr. Morton, himself much 
affected, but assuming a cheerful manner—* old 
as Lam, I would give a thousand pounds readily, 
eagerly, to save her loving heart from the least 
pang—but you have the privilege of protecting 
her from all. And now we understand each 
other, so good-night.” 

Whether Mr. Morton slept well, we pause not 
to ask—certainly Reginald did not. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. E 

ft 

| “She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur,” ik 
SCOTT. : 

Victor breakfasted at the Priory, not a little 
wondering at the brisk correspondence which had |r 
suddenly sprung up between the lady there and TP x 
his father. For, though he knew that it was J yw 
caused by some fresh trial to Helen,in which Mr, 7), 
West was deeply concerned, he little suspected Ti 
what the dénouement was likely to be. ba 
The note he brought from Mrs. Templeton was A. 
to this effect: The Colonel was going to the Hall, P g 
to fix the next day for Lord Hurstwood's visit, and 4 
Helen’s acceptance of him would follow, but he J x 
would return to dinner. Mrs. Templeton would P.. 
have an interview with Reginald, before twelve, J. 
at the Hermitage. i 
The intervening time was passed by the two P} 
gentlemen in settling their plan of operation, Piy 
which would be submitted to Mrs. Templeton, for H p. 
the underlined words in her’ note proved that she J) y, 
expected no respite or change. / k 
Punctual to the time. she arrived, and terrible T 4. 
was her emotion on first seeing Reginald. But k 
she soon became composed, at least in appearance, 1i p; 
and requested that Mr. Morton would favor them $i 
with his presence; for, deeply interested as his f. 
friendship had made him in this transaction, his $f 
experience and calmness would materially aid in js 
avoiding all danger of disappointment. if 
Their plan was this: Mr. Morton and Gretchen Ẹ-. 
were to remain at the gate leading to the private f < 
garden. She knew both the spot, and the trick 7 
of opening the spring, should that be found shut. Ẹ g, 
Reginald was to enter by the upper conservatory Js. 
at eleven, and there take Helen from her mother’s © & 


hands. ‘ And, oh! Reginald,” said that sad but 
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tearless mother, “cherish my child—never by 
luck or thought reproach her for this aet, of 
which she yet knows nothing ; but remember the 
alternative, and thank God for permitting these 
means of rescue! Promise me this, and 1 shall 
trust you.” 

«JĮ swear by all man holds sacred, that I will 
be her loving, gentle husband to the end of our 
days!” and a sensation of joy filled his heart, 
and shone out in his pale face, as he thought that 
the being he loved so devotedly, and, till lately, 
£0 hopelessly, would be his own. 

Quite satisfied now that the matter had pro- 
eeeded thns far without obstacle, that she had 
remained firm to her purpose, and most grateful 
for the delicate thought and feeling that had 
secured the motherly attendance of her faithful 
Gretchen, with whom she held a short conference, 
Mrs. Templeton, in comparative peace, returned 
to the Priory. 

* And now for Helen,’ thought the anxious 
mother, so completely roused by the danger of her 
darling, that she seemed scarcely to fear even her 
liusband. She eared for nothing but the safety 
of Helen; and to seenre that, was prepared to 
brave every thing. All else was, for the moment, 
indifferent to her: and gratified with her success 





> 


hitherto, she, with almost cheerful looks, joined , 


e 


her daughters at luncheon, 

Constance was surprised at her mother’s man- 
ner, for knowing the cause of her father's absence, 
she was half wild with apprehension, as to the 
effect the proceedings of the next day would have 
on Helen's destiny. 

As to poor Helen herself, she seemed to have 
sunk iuto an apathy that was more alarming to 
her sister than the most violent demonstrations of 
grief; from the vehemence of the latter some 
resistance might be expected—but what hope was 
there, when she seemed unable to offer any oppo- 
sition ? 

Oh! how long did the day seem to Mrs. Tem- 
pleron! how impatiently did she sigh for the hour 
which should remove one of her idols from all 
danger oť injury. 

At length came dinner-time ; at first, the meal 
seemed to pass as usual, Constance had lost all 
that sparkling vivacity which brought sunshine 
ameng them—and all were now silent and gloomy. 
Mrs. Templeton sat lost in her own thoughts and 
anxieties; Ilelen, as if unconscious of every 
thing—even the servants, who were partly cogni- 
zant of what was pending. moved about with more 
of the solemnity of waiters at a funeral, than with 
that brisk and smiling alacrity which generally 
characterized them. 

Under all these cireumstances, it was perhaps 
to be expected that Colonel Templeton, when 
alone with them, should draw their attention to 
the present time, and to their actual position, 
which he did by remarking with a sneer, 

“We are a inost lively set, quite an agreeable 
family party. J only hope Lord Hurstwood may 
not find our spirits too overpowering when he 
lunches here to-morrow.” 

Helen monrnfully turned her face toward him, 
and sighed deeply, but did not spenk. Constance 
felt the color mount to her brow, and courageously 
gaid, 

I hope, papa—” 
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jut what she hoped, none ever knew, as he 
rudely intermpied her by saying— 

“l have neither the inclination to listen to dis- 
obedient speeelics, nor to have my will disputed 
by my ill-directed duughters; this evening I 
shall hold some conversation with you,” looking 

jat Helen, who, however, now gave no signs of 
| attention. 

“Not thìs evening, I entreat of you, Lionel,” 
petitioned Mrs, Templeton ; for her heart seemed 
to die within her, as she glanced froin the statue- 
like countenance of Helen, to the angry one of 
her husband, and thence to the decanters by 
whieh he was surrounded, 

‘Well, to-morrow, then, and directly after 
breakfast; I] have a little information to give 
her regarding Lord [lurstwood’s munificent in- 
tentions and plans, which will tell greatly in his 
Favor.’ 

Since the conversation he had held with her, 
when he made up a sentimental fable, artfully 
ay pealing to her teelings, he had carefully avoided 
the subjeet.  Ilis policy was, to take her silence 
as consent, and to hurry her into a promise just 
betore his Lordship’s arrival, so as to leave her 
no alternative bnt to ratify it, in the presence of 
the latter; to-morrow would, therefore, suic hiny 
Deiter. 

Constance fondly put her arm round her sister, 
aud Mrs. Templeton rising without making any 
comment on her husband's speech, they all left 
the room; the Colenel soothing his irritation, as 
well as he eonld, with his wine, which daily 
seemed to become his most favorite solace. 

“We are all looking weary,” remarked Mrs, 
Templeton, xs she dismissed the tea-cquipage ; 
her pulses telling her that ¢#e hour—the import- 
ant honr—was fast approaching. ‘J have lately 
had wrete ed nights, and so has poor Helen; we 
shall be obliged, 1 fear, to lerve you very early to 
your own resources, Constance— and do not let 
Ruth distnrb your sister; when you dismiss her, 
let her go to bed.” 

Ilelen languidly rose to bid them good night, 
and lett the room. They exchanged looks, and 
were silent for a few moments, when Constance 
said— 

« Is she to be lest without one more effort ?” 

‘© No, dear child. while there is the least chance, 
we will not relinquish the task, we must both 
make one more trial in her behalf; but it is cruel 
as well as useless, under the iden of sympathy, 
for us to harass her to-night; so kiss me, darling, 
and early as it is, take my blessing end wishes 
that you may find rest.” 

‘You must let me be your physician for once, 
dear mamma, and } shall take upon me to pre- 
scribe one of Mr. Curtis’s infallible draughts— 
you may safely take it, as 1 know of what it ig 
composed. ] think it will send you to sleep—to- 
morrow,” she said with a shudder, ‘* we shall need 
all our strength, both of mind and body.” 

Constance had a little plan of her own, which 
this early separation greatly facilitated, She 
had resolved to write to her father, since he 
would not permit her to speak ; and she meant so 
to plead for poor Helen, that he mmst relent she 
intended so to entreat, that he could not refuse; 
and encouraging herself to hope all from her 
affectionate eloquence, she the more readily 
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alged Helen to retire without trying to comfort 
er. 

Mrs. Templeton, who generally dispensed with 
personal service, and rang whenever she required 
it, entered her boudoir and locked the door, to 
feel safe from all intrusion ; she thence passed to 
the conservatory, nnd opened the one already 
described as leading to Helen’s present sleeping 
apartment. 

It seemed to her, as if every thing she heard 
and saw tended to deepen her resolve, and give 
her streng:h tocarry itout; and when she looked 
at Helen, what a sight for a loving mother met 
her anxions eyes! She sat on a low chair, lean- 
ing her head on the back, her arms hanging by 
her side—her eyts were open, but she appeared 
unconscious of every thing; even her mother’s 
entrance, by the concealed opening, failed to 
rouse her. 

Mrs. Templeton approached, and gently laid 
her hand on her head; a slight shudder aloue 
gave indication of sensibility. 

** Helen, Hiclen !” cried her mother, really ter- 
rified— still Helen took no notice. 

** Merciful Heaven! what new trial awaits me,” 
she ejaculated, kneeling by her daughter, chafing 
and caressing her cold hands, 

« Mother, grieve not,” slowly broke from her 
pale lips, but the voice sounded strange and hol- 
low—‘ it is good to die.” 

“ Talk not thus, my darling,” cried her mother, 
laying her head on her bosom, and removing the 
glossy hair which hung heavy on her brow— 
then, believing that she required some powerful 
Btimulus to enible her to shake off this trightful 
‘apathy, she added, with a deliberate purpose 
very abruptly— 1 bring hope, my child—do yuu 
hear me ?—I bring hope and rescue ” 

* Rescue ™ she said, now slightly moved ; 
“ rescue, and hope ?” she repeated. 

« Yes, both, if you will but rouse yourself to 
‘assist ine ” 

‘IT can do any thing to escape this fate,” she 
replied, quite able to listen, and with a look of 
intelligence in her eyes; ‘* but how can so greata 
‘blessing be gained ?” 

« With Reginald’s help,” said her mother slow- 
ly, ‘all could be gained.” 

She started—she almost screamed. 

‘Hush! whispered Mrs. Templeton, having 
now to lay the spirit she had evoked; ‘‘ yes, Reg- 
inald ~ heisat hand—will soon be here tosave yon, 
to take you away; rouse yourself thoroughly. and 
listen to me, and try to understand me.” As she 
gaid these words, oh, blessed sight! Helen burst 
into tears and wept abundantly. nor did her moth- 
er try to check her; but when her sobs became 
fainter she proceeded to say, as calmly as she 
‘could, ‘You have known enough of ie to he 
sure that I should never even countenance, much 
less assist in or advise any thing that would re- 
flect on iny chillren’s reputation.” Helen was 
‘silent, but evidently attending to every word ; 
and thus encouraged, her mother went on. “Our 
{luties sometimes seem to clash. I say seem, for 
J much doubt whether they ever do; it may be 
that some feeling, half revealed, or only half un- 
derstood, inclines us to one or the other; or be- 
cause we really and honestly do not comprehend 
all the word duty involves. 
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lieve it to he my duty to save you from this con- 
templated marriage.” 

‘* Dearest, best mamma,” murmured Helen, 
kissing her. And seeing the success of her zather 
lengthy exordium, on which she had purposely 
dwelt, in order to fix Helen’s thoughts, she pro- 
ceeded more rapidly : ‘In short, I never will 
consent to it. While you were left unmolested, 
I never should have thought of such an opposition 
to your father’s will as to have sanctioned your 
marriage with Reginald, much as I love and re- 
spect him; but now l command it. And—hush! 
do not speak—and tbis night, in company with 
our faithful Gretchen, he will take you away, 
and, directly the law permits, marry you, which, 
however, can not be before the expiration of three 
weeks.” 

Breathless with astonishment at all she heard 
—almost giddy from the rapidity with which she 
had been raised from the depths of despair and 
been told to hope, Helen gazed at her mother for 
a minute before she could find words; and then, 
while her face, lately so ghastly pale, beeame 
crimson from some hidden thought, she said— 

‘ Elope! oh! mother, must | encounter that 
disgrace ?” 

* Yes, elope, or what word you please, Helen; 
either submit to that, or consent to marry Lord 
Hurst wood.” 

* And Reginald, oh! what will he think of 
me?” and again she wept. 

“ He will think that you are an ill-nsed, help- 
less girl, whom he is bound, by any method that 
is not disgraceful, to serve—and this is the only 
one—he will also think that your sorrows and 
misfortunes bind him, by every motive, to pro- 
tect, love, and honor you. Yes, Helen, honor 
you; for where is her purity who gives her hand 
where her heart can not accompany it? where 
her truth who swears to love, when she has al- 
ready none to give ?” 

* Desr mamma!” said Helen—and again a 
faint tinge eolored her cheeks—‘‘then you give 
me to Reginald. freely, cheerfully.” 

‘© Yes; freely. cheerfully, gratefully. An 
now, lose no time! luok ont your darkest wrap- 
per; give mea few things you will immediately 
require; for,” looking at her watch, “the tim 
draws near.” 

Helen trembled so violently that her mother 
was forced to do every thing for her; she her- 
self was firm and self-possessed. But even while 
fearing lest Ilelen’s nerves and courage should 
fail them at the extremity. she remarked a light 
in the eyes, and a movement about the counte- 
nance, which showed that the name of Reginald 
had not lost its talismanic influence. 

When all was ready she took her mother’s 
hand, and, kneeling kissed it reverently, saying, 
‘Bless you, mother, for all you have done for 
me. And, oh! God grant that this last crown- 
ing act may not involve you in greater sorrow! 
if I thought it, I have courage to face ever 
thing.” 

«Fear not for me,” replied Mra. Templeton. 
“Jam sure that in acting thus I do my duty: 
but now, wait here courageously alone, one min- 
ute,” ns she heard several clocks tell the hour: 
and, going into the conservatory, she opened the 
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He was very pale, but he looked resolved and 
stern. 

“ Where is she?” he whispered. 

“JJere,” was the hushed reply, for Ifelen had 


` glided out from her room the moment she heard 


his step. 
Tle lifted his hat for a moment. and the shaded 


_ light fell full on his pale face and glittering eyes. 
Helen also mechanically raised her vail—-and | 


once more they looked in each other’s faces— 
both so young, so beautiful! both so worn, so 
sad ! 

« Helen !” 

“ Reginald.” 

“ Dear Helen!” opening his arms, and she fell 
on his bosom. He pressed her convulsively to 
his heart, and looking at her said, in a low but 
solemn voice, ‘‘mine!” then, again raising his 
hat, he added, with deep reverence, ‘* mine, 
whom ] swear to protect and cherish; and, as I 
deal by you, so may God deal with me!” 

* Amen!” said Mrs. Teinpleton, ceeply touched. 
‘ Kneel, my children, and may tne blessing from 
on high be with you now and forever. Reginald, 
J trust you with something more precious than 
life, but I have neither doubt nor fear. Take 
this,” giving him a small packet; “consult with 
Mr. Morton about the contents. Now, kiss me, 
my son—kiss me, my daughter, and, farewell ! 
She alxo gave him the small bag she had filled 
Helen’s wardrobe, watchel them till they were 
lost in the gloom and windings of the shrubbery, 
and locked the door. 

Then, and not till then, did a reaction take 
place. She had strength to plice her lamp 
sifely on the table, and then she must have 
fainted; for when she recovered it was nearly 
ene o’clock. 

She bathed her face and hands in cold water, 
snd approaching her dressing-table to prepare 
for bed, saw a vial and slip of paper; on the łat- 
ter was written: ‘‘This is one of the dranghts 
Mr. Curtis sent me—it will be of use, dearest 
mother, and send you to sleep—take it, and 
good-night. C. F.T” And, after Mrs. Temple- 
ton had undressed. she swallowed the draught, 
simply because she had not the power to reflect, 
or the strength to dispute even a written or- 
der; and soon after, over-tasked and exhausted 
Miture sank into a repose which lasted for many 
hours. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


————_“ Prythee, speak 5 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
*Twixt hour and hour?” Cymbeline. 


Mr. SrörseL, though reqnestel to communi- 
cate with Mr. Vernon, when he went to business, 
with true German indifference to such orders, in- 
terpreted the command in his own way. 

He first visited his shop, to see that all there 
was right; and finding that he must go into the 
city, determined to callin the Temple as he re- 


turrà Put it was nearly one oelock when hei 


har -ouno ed his errand; and during the whole 
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| of the morning Ashley had been expecting to see 
his friend. 

As hour after hour passed, and he did not ap- 
pear, Ashley became rather uneasy, for Reg- 
inald was nlways so punctual, that he feared he 
was ill, his health being still occasionally del- 
icate, 

Twelve boomed out St. Paul’s; twelve was 
echoed by the ginnts of St. Dunstan's, and re- 
peated soprano, contralto, and basso from the 
numerons clocks all around—half past—still no 
Reginald, still no note or messenger 

Ashley could wait no longer—but leaving a 
message, in cise they should pass each other on 
the road, he set off to see after him. Arrived at 
the cottage, he was much relieved to hear that 
Mr West was well, but out. In reply to his 
further qnestions, Mr. West, the servant said, 
with a slight ineresse of dignity in the flutter of 
her cap-ribbons. had that very morning, before 
seven o’cloek, gone off with four horses ! 

* Four horses ?” 

“Yes, sir, foar—and my missus,” 

“Speak plainly,” said Ashley, rather angrily. 

But the ribbons this time waved. indeed, it 
may more properly be said, tossed with insulted 
majesty. 

“Well, sir, I can not speak more plainer— 
four horses, my missus, and a strange gentle- 
man.” 

Hopeless of extracting information, he nexe 
asked, but more gently—'‘ And left no message 
for me ?”? 

« Not as I know of, sir.” 

‘Nor said when he shanld return ?” 

‘No, sir—but missus did—hts reom is to he 
clean turned out, and got ready for a lady, and 
they are to bring ker to-night.” 

“Well.” said Ashley. half aloud, ‘then pa- 
tience and wait? And his handsome face re- 
sumed its nsual expression of serenity, so that 
the offended ribbons no more vibrated with an- 
ger; and the wearer told her confidant, the 
young lady who did the work next door—in gen- 
teel parlinee, the general servant—that, ‘* not 
’aving an ‘art as ’ard as hiern, them fine eyes of 
his’n inade sad aviek of it” 

While Ashley was thus philosophically sum- 
moning patience, and resigning himself to ig- 
noranee and his fate Madame Stopsel’s German 
servant made her appearance. anl from her he 
received a confirmation of all the other had said, 
with the important additions that her mister had 
a message for him, and that the stranger had left 
a eard. 

Silently denouncing the stupidity whieh rib- 
bons, and cap too, covered up, Ashley rushed into 
the sitting-ronin, and seized Mr. Morton’s ecard, 
on which he had written in French: ‘* Expect 
them to-inorrow morning—Miss Templeton re- 
turns with them—a letter will tell you more.” 

“Helen here! Good heavens! what can it 
mean? <A letter—ah! that will explain, and it 
probably now lies on my table’—for Mr Mor- 
| ton, who had not fargotten any thing, had, even 
while traveling, scrawled a few lines of explana- 
tion to Ashley, which he posted at the nearest 
place he passed. i 

Jumping into the cab, Ashley was whirled 
back to town, and had the mortificatica of hear- 
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ing that Mr. Stgpsel had called during his ab- 
sence; but there lay the precious letter which 
Was to nnravel the mystery; for though of ne- 
cəssity short, Mr. Morton gave him all the in- 
forination that was most important A note, 
with liitle more than a few inevherent words 
from Reginald lay by its side, adding little to 
his knuwiedge, but n great deal to his amaze- 
ment, 

As he read, Ashley beeame almost dizzy with 
wonder. Helen flying from her father’s house, 
and at her mother’s command, and with Reginald! 
Was i picture he could hardly believe real—but 
real it most assuredly was. 

Aud now what eonld he do to help them? for 
ás to utiending to business, that was impossible 
—no, lie would dedieate himself and his time to 
their servicee—and how could he best show his 
zeul ? 

First, he would endeavor to see Mr. Stopsel, 
and learn, if possible, something more precise 
So, fairly yielding toshis impulse, off he set once 
mure, to du, he knew not exaetly what, except 
that he was resolved to be at Hampstead to meet 
tue iravelers on their arrival. 

He then remembered that Reginald must give 
up his lodgings to Ilelen, and, of course, remain 
lis guest; so back he went to settle for his ac- 
commvdation, and once more en route for Stöpsel. 
From hun he learned little that he particularly 
cared fur, beyond the information contained in 
Mr. Morton's letter, exeept that Gretehen had 
left strict injunctions for every thing 10 be done 
and arranged, that could tend to make her dear 
young lady comfortable. 

‘Is there any thing wanting ?” asked Ashley, 
Visions of furniture and upholstery floating befure 
his ‘‘inind’s eye’—but Stopsel assured him that 
every thing was already very good and complete, 
and that ine could not imagine uny addition 
nee lful. 


But, delighted with this thought, which pro- | 


mised him occupation for the remainder of the 
day, Ashley for the second time staried for the 
Cottage, aud was charmed to find various de- 
ficuacies Which he should be so happy to supply ; 
therefore, a luxurious lounging chair for the sit- 
uug- room, with a prety work-table. and some 
ciegint chinmey ornuments, being all he could 
detect as wanting, or indeed find room for there, 
he began lis voyage of discovery in the bed- 
rovin. lt lovked very cheerful and very pretty 
—capital for a young bachelor ; but where were 
all the appliances and eomturts whieh its future 
fair oceupaut had been used to? and how could 
he tell what these ough: to be? Decidedly, how- 
ever, he could unpruve the appetrance of the 
toileite-table--and so he did, with several costly 
trifles, which the man who supplied the other 
abiicies was so oblig ug as to suggest: andl when 
tnis was done, Vexed that there were no turther 
improvements to make—like Alexanler. when he 
Wept that there were no more worlls to couquer 
—Asnuley sighed to th nk how he should now pass 
the tune, belure he cout expect his trnant friend. 

To the sitting-room he again deseended; and 


% §S::tan finds some mis hief stlil 
For idle hands to do,” 


uc begun to urrange leginald’s writing-table, 
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when an unfinished sentence, partly illegible, 
owing to a large blot, which had fallen from 9 
pen hastily thrown down, arrested his attention. 
He guessed direetly how it was; Reginald must 
have been writing when interrupted by Mr. Mor- 
tows arrival—and he was right—it was part of a 
review which he was preparing for a furtheoming 
number, and which, in the hurry of his depart- 
ure, he hud left exactly as when he hastened out 
to welcome his friend. 

‘‘ This sheet is precious,” said he, indulging in 
a little bit of sentiment—and he was in the aet 
of withdrawing it, when she of the ribbons enter- 
ed—*< Lawk, sir! pray, pray don’t touch that— 
none of us, not even missus, dares to meddle with 
Mr. West’s table.” i 

Respecting her seruples, he laid it down; de- 
termined, however, no printer’s devil should ever 
defile it with black hands, and already faneying 
he saw it framed and preserved by Helen, as a 
family relic, connected with the great romantie 
incident of her life and Reginald’s. 

Sull there were many weurisome hours to pass, 
Oli! he wonld have dinner, he really needed 
refreshment’—and Mr. Stopsel returning from 
his daily duties, Ashley was enabled to have a 
chop and a glass of wine. 

He was ignorant of the time when Reginald 
would start from \Seabrooke, even if ail went 
right, and now a doubt of that eame to his res- 
cue; yes, it really was a relief to be uneasy— 
hitherto he had imagined suecess certain, and 
that idea had beeome familiar and monotonous — 
this less comfurtable supposition excited and 
roused him. 

The philosophieal landlord advised him to go to 
bed and permit himself some repose—he himself 
intended to tullow his own advice—and Mr. Ver- 
non could be ealled at four—three—any hour he 
liked ; the stranger gentleman did not arrive till 
| six the previous morning. 

No, ne thanked him—he would be found ex- 
pecting them with his eyes open—the consequence 
of which was, that, spice of strong resulution and 
still stronger coffee, aided by a vuiume of German 
diableme,—the lounging ehair, eonseerated to 
Ilelen’s use, spread its arms and tempted him, 
about tour o’elock, to sit down for a wink— 
mercly a wink; and at eight, when they arrived, 
he was sounl asleep, and unly awoke to be aware 
of the bustle made iu receiving them 

Ile sprang up, and was out in the garden in a 
Invent —yes, there they are—there is Helen; 
Heavens, how changed! there is Reginald. pale, 
but beaming and ebeerful; and there is Gretchen, 
like every German woman, cramming ‘‘ Ja, ja,” 
with all surts of intonations, into her eonversa- 
tion wich her busband; her kind, round face 
looking as if she had just risen, or, more proper- 
ly, just awoke—which was nearly the truth, fur 
she had slept soundly for many hours. 

So wholly unexpeeted, so very wonderful and 
sudden, had been the change in Helen's destiny, 
that it Was not surprising if she failed to realize 
it immertiately She tele like one in a dreamy; 
nor was it till she beheld Regimald, and heard 
his voice, that she was quite eouvineed that what 
had passed between her and her mother was a 
certainty. Perhaps, indeed, she seareely com- 

| prehended the whole truth, till she found herself 
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alone with him, the cool night vir blowing fresh 
and reviving on her feverish cheeks, and gently 
rustling among the trees in the shrubbery. 

With every sense sharpened by terror, she 
heard the key turn in the door of the conserva- 
tory, though they were several paces from it ; 
and the thuught then arose, that it was, perhaps, 
the signal of perpetual exile from her home— 
from her mother—from her sister ; and she half 
turned round, as if to retrace her steps—when 
memory whispered ‘ to-morrow !’ and the 
thought of what then awaited her made her 
no longer hesitate. Trembling, so as to be 
scarcely able to stand, she tottered, rather than 
walked, spite of the encircling and sustaining 


arm of Reginald, who did not venture to address | 


to her one word of encouragement, even in a 
whisper, so greatly did he dread lest any im- 
prudence should deprive him of his recently re- 
covered treasure, 

« All safe,” was softly uttered by each party 
as they met: and then, as quickly as they could, 


they made fur the Hermitage, to which they were | 


obliged to walk; and though, under ordinary | 


agreed to talk, but gently, so as not to awacen 
| Gretchen; for those who had just met atter 
having been, as they thought, parted forever, 
were not likely to be at a luss for subjects of deep 
and engrossing interest, Thos passed the re- 
‘niaining hours, till, as has been related, they 
arrived at the cottage, when they were met by 
Ashley, who was thoroughly nwake in a moment. 
Ile rushed forward, and inet Reginald with Helen 
hanging on his arm, to whom he was saying, 
« Welcome, dear one, to onr home ;” and shaking 
(him warmly by the hand, and drawing Ilelen’s 
‘disengaged arm through his, he said : 

** Welcome! welcome! both of you—all of you 
—how glad I am you huve come—what an age it 
seems since I have been expecting you—every 
thing is ready for Helen. I propose that Madame 
Stopsel at once see her safe in her room—we will 
then have breaktast, for which all is prepared— 
and by that time we shall be quieted down, and 
fit for business— Mr. Stopsel’s room is at your 
service, Reginald, for the present; but I have ar- 
ranged all ior you, with me, in town.” 

Glad enongh was Helen to lay her weary limbs 








circumstances, the distance would not be thought | on the comtortable bed, and after she had taken 
great, all telt they had never betore found it so | some breaktast, she slept—this time, the swect, 
far. On their arrival, the black servant alone | blessed sleep that refreshes both mind and body ; 
awaited them; for Me. Morton never needlessly | and when, toward noun, she awoke, it was with a 
extended his confidence ; if people found out any | feeling of security from trinl and sorrow, such as 
thing, he could not hinder it; but he did not help | she had long been deprived of. 

them to the discovery. Refreshments were spread, | At length Madame Stopsel entered to assist her 
and some were also ready packed. The carriage | to dress, and Helen was quite astonished at the 
and horses they would find at the village already | glow of pleasure with which she heard that the 
maimed, where a person, greatly bound to Mr. | gentlemen would both reinrn to dinner by five 
Morton, settled this part ot the business; a heavy | o'clock—she, who had lately been so very misera- 


bribe, and one still heavier, being promised, if 
all went right, secured silence and punctuality, 

«I shall drive you,” said Mr. Morton, who had 
enteral with extraordinary zeal and kindness in- 
to the matter, “ and see you safely on the roal 
to Lundon. Hzve the banns published directly,” 
he whispered to Reginald, “ and send evpics to 
that anxious mother the instant the ceremony is 
perfurmed ;—use the contents of the pocket- book, 
and another, also freely. And now, dear Miss 
Templeton, we may not linger.” 

Helen silently entered the carriage ; her com- 
panions followed, and they speedily reached the 
spot where the post-carriage waited. 

“Let me have early and cons:ant tidings ; 
God bless you, Miss Templeton ; and you, tuo, 
my brave boy. Take care of that,” directing 
Gretchen's attention to the basket; ** you must 
not stop for refreshmen’s, so it will be very use- 
ful.” 

They step from one conveyance to the other, 
the dvor closes, and they are off, as fast ae their 
fresh and imp:tient steeds can go. 

All was so well planned. and all so well gune- 
ceedel, that they met with not the least delay. 
Helen wept incessintly and silently for some 
time; she then nestled closer to Reginald, and 
slept heavily and motionless till nearly fanr; 
and when she awoke, she felt refreshed, and free 
from headache. Reginald fondly kissed her 
brow, and on her inquiring if he had not also 
slept, he smiled. and protested that he was 
ashamed to say he feared he had. She then en- 
treaced him to try and obtain more rest, while she 
kept watch—but this was impossible; so they 


ble as to have thought f{nture happiness impossible; 

land though she sighed when she reflected on her 
very peculiar position, and could scarcely keep 
back her tears, when she remembered the recent 
scene of her parting with her mother, all, all 
seemed endurable, execpt the fate from which she 
had fled. 

*“* Ah! Miss Helen,” said Gretchen, as she was 
looking for some toilet adjunct which all A: hley’s 
care and ingenuity lad failed to supply, ‘ you 
will miss all your grand things here, though how 
Mr. Vernon remenibered balf he has, surprises 
me. Ile has been up here, they tell me, routing 
about, and settling the things as well as he could, 
and very well that is—look at those beautiful 
bottles, and those candlesticks—a noble creature 
he is, and ulways was.” 

“Dear Gretchen,” replied Helen, kissing her 
on both her phnnp chevks, a mode of salutation 
Gretchen particularly affected, “what signify 
grandeur and pomp where there is not peace? 
Were it not ior the absence of my dearest mother 
and sister, much less than I find here would suflice 
for my happiness—so never again allude to such 
tritles.” 

While Helen had slept, Reginald gave his friend 
an uccount of ul] that had Jately happencd at the 
Priory, tor Helen bad furnished him with the de- 
tails. 

“Think what a villnin he must he,” said Ash- 
ley. vehemently; ‘for thongh he is to be your 
fatier-in-law—I must say ite=to act so as to com- 
pl such a woman as his wife to decide on this 
measure—” 

“ But, surely,” rejoined Reginald, jealous at 
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this implied censure on his two idols, ‘‘ you do not 
blame it?” 

‘- Blame it, my dear fellow! that would be an 
unmanly thing; L only meant to say that he must 
have tyrannized and persecuted to the utmost, or 
she would never have done what I have repeatedly 
heard her censure, unless there were some such 
desperate causes as those which drove her on. My 
firin belief is, that any mother is justified in sav- 
ing her daughter from the degradation that men- 
acel Helen; while no girl of delicacy could ever 


consent to it, if she properly understood what real | 


delicacy means. Unfortungtely, the disgrace and 
dishonor are so jumbled up with sentimental non- 
sense, of sacrifice, and heroism, and all that jar- 
gon. that no wonder many a miserable girl is be- 
wildered. Reginald, duties are never antagonistic 
—it is impious to thiak so,” concluded Ashley, 
echoing almost the words of Mrs. Templeton to 
Helen. 

s Why, Ashley, you are warm on the subject ; 
one would think you held a brief for some of these 
gentle victims.” 

« Am I?” he asked smiling: ‘* but now about 
your marriage—before we go to town we must 
have that settled, Here, 1 trust, your sweet 
bride is safe—no chance, I should think, of trac- 
ing her.” 

Reginald locked disturbed. ‘* God forbid!— 
still i shall be anxious and wretched till we are 
secure from molestation and danger—and though 
you wish me to share your lodgings, I think 1 
must settle near here, where I am sure to be per- 
petually hovering.” 

“« How do you communicate with Mrs. Temple- 
ton ?” 

“I have arranged nothing—time was wanting 
—at present, through Mr. Morton—and I shall 
avail myself of this channel immediately—and 
look here, Ashley, what he insisted on my bor- 
rowing—using, was his generous word.” But, 
suddenly remembering the packet Mrs. Templeton 
had given him, when they parted, and which he 
may be pardoned for having forgotten till now; 
* let us see what this is, and about which I ought 
to have consulted Mr. Morion.” 

It was opened, and contained several papers; 
the first had the address of a solicitor, well known 
to Ashley as a most respectable man; to whom 
Reginald was referred for any information he 
might require beyond that Mrs. Tempteton gave. 
She told him of the manner in which five thousand 
poun'ls had been settled ; that, as interest had ac- 
cumulated, it also, from time to time, had been 
invested—so that, except several hundreds which 
she had received on various occasions, when she 
had not thought it right to apply other money to 
her p'rpuses—it had remained untouched—the 
interest of the original sum she now wished to 
secure to him aud Helen—the accumulated inter- 
est to bostill at her command. llow business-like, 
low cautious she had grown, since the luckless 
day when she had given herself to Lionel Tomple- 
ton, anl cast ner splendid fortune at his feet ! 

* And so, after all, you have run away with an 
heiress, you lucky fellow,” cried Ashley, gayly; 
t+: but you look us if you hardly knew how to wel- 
come this unexpected wealth.” 

“ Youareright. Ihat intenled using Mr. Mor- 
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ing myself with the idea of working for Helen—of ' 


letting no one share this precious privilege.” 

** And so now, because she will have many com- 
forts, without the pain of seeing you worn to a 
thread in procuring them, you are discontented. 
Upon my word, you romantic fellows are hard to 
please.” 


Reginald smiled at Ashley’s Mentor-like lecture, f 


but owned that he deserved it ; and, leaving strict 
injunctions with Gretchen, which she was sure to 
observe, to let no one enter the house who was not 
well known to her, they proceeded to arrange 
about the marriage, Ashley slily remarking, that 
Miss Lydia Languish would pronounce this “ no 
elopement after all,” it was so business-like and 
methodical; and then, with a look of irresistible 
humor in his handsome eyes, he reminded Regi- 
nald of the basket of provisions they had, by Mr. 
Morton’s orders, snugly stowed in the carriage, 
and their three formal and tidy little carpet-bags, 
which followed them as they deseended, so thought. 
ful and cosy, till, struck with the anti-pathos 
which had mingled with their romance, almost to 
the utter destruction of the latter, they both 
laughed heartily :—‘‘ From the sublime to the 
ridiculous there is but one step.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


© But who the chieftain’s rage can tel, 
When, senght trom lowest dungeon’s cell, 
To highest tower the castle round, i 
No Lady Edith there was found %9 { 
Lord of the Istes. I 


Wine Mrs. Templeton and Helen were having 


the agitating conversation already related, Con- 
stance sat down to compose her letter of letters, 
which was to be so irresistible. But before she 
commenced her task, she quitted her room to take 
the medicine to her mother, and not finding her, 
she left it, with the few lines found by it. 

Mer letter was at length finished, and almost to 
her satisfaction. This done, she went to bed; and 
while Helen, with faltering steps, was quitting 
her home, Constance slept. 

The next morning when she tapped at Helen's 
door and received no answer, hoping her sister 
was asleep, She deszeniled to the breakfast-room, 
The letter was in her bosom, ready to be given to 
her father, when she judged the favorable momen’ 
had arrived. He was much later than usual; 
and, glaneing, as he entered, at the vacant place, 
remarked, ‘ Alone ?” 

‘-Yes,’ she replied; ‘* Helen is asleep, I did not 
open her docr to disturb her; and as I played 
physician to mamma last night, I was not likely tọ 
rouse her, and destroy the effects of my prescrip- 
tion. And papa,” she continued, in a changet 
and faltering voice, “as this is the last appeal } 
shall ever make in behalf of Helen, I have written 
it—imy courage fails when I attempt to speak, and 
I thought, perhaps, you would not reject it on 
ene perusal only.” 

She took it from the folds of her dress. and 
placed it by him; as she did so, the mournful ex- 


ton's offer only in case of necd, and had been pleas- | pression of her naturally bright and beaming 
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young face struek him—its sad beauty smote on 
his heart—for he felt he had brought the cloud 
which shadowed its radiance. He, however, read 
the letter, but without any visible emotion, and 
quietly placing it in his breast-pocket, continued 
his breakfast in silence. 

Constance felt sick and faint, as she beheld her 
Iast hope so remorselessly destroyed, when sud- 
denly voices were heard in the hall, and the door 
was hastily opened by Mrs Dawson, closely follow- 
ed by Ruth—both looking pale and frightened. 
The Colonel glanced up astonished; but before he 
could speak, Dawson, in a trembling voice, said, 


pleton is not in her room, nor has she even slept 
there !” 

Constance clasped her hands, and wildly shrick- 
ing, “The pond! the waterfall? was darting 
from the room, when her father forcibly restrain- 
ed her, 

s Stay P he shouted, in a voice of thunder, 
while every evil passion looked ont of those 
expressive eyes; “‘speak, wench!” seizing and 
almost shaking the terrified Ruth ; “* what else is 
gone ?” 

“ I do not know, I am not sure,” she quivered 
forth ; “ but several things—bonnet, carriage- 
cloak—” i 

He needed no more—it was plain—IIelen had 


fled! and he was perhaps baffled! And uttering a- 
dreadful oath, he dashed up the stairs, closely fol- | 


lowed by Constance, who had directly read his 
suspicion, and dreaded, she scarcely knew what. 
He almost burst in the panels of the door that 
led to their bed-room, in his wild impatience 
making for the most evident entrance, and swept 
through the apartments like a raging hurricane— 
but he found nothing except confirmation of his 
fears. He then, with hasty strides, approached 
his wife's sleeping-room ; but Constance, brave, 
loving Constance, at once herself when danger 
menaced that worshiped mother—and unerring 
instinct told her it now did—had preeeded him ; 
and as he entered, the demon in both faee and 
heart, he was arrested by the sight he beheld. 
Constance, like some bright and holy angel, 
stood by her mother’s bedside—the old look, the 
old attitude, only more decided and defiant than 
ever—with one hand, she warned lim to stand 
aloof, while with the other, she seemed to shelter 
her sleeping mother from harm—it was as though 
she possessed some power more than human. for 
he stopped as if petrified. She softly s:il, 


“‘Wush !” and ehanging her position, pointed to | 


the object she was guarding with such vigilant 
jealousy. 

Mrs. Templeton, having been almost worn out 
with anxiety, and soothed by the draught she hat 
taken, in blessed ignorance of her danger, was 
sleeping as peacefully as an infant—to the fond 
eyes that now guarded her, she looked unusually 
levely, for the habitual melancholy of her expres- 
sion was changed to one of perfect contentment— 
while the cheeks, generally too pale, were tinged 
with a delicate glow, the evidence, perhaps, of in- 
cipient fever. ‘‘ Mother, how beautiful thou art!” 
burst from the lips of Constance, as she knelt and 
kissed the small hand whieh lay on the quilt—and 
when she arose aud looked round, her father had 
gone ! - 
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«Ruth has just informed me, sir, that Miss Tem- | 
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| But short time was there for the indulgenco of 
tender or grateful thoughts, as his voice was heard 
raging high and loud in the hall; and pausing 
fervently to thank God for this especial protection 
of her mother, she closed the door, and hastened 
to inquire if any thing fresh had been discovered. 

There was nothing—but orders were given to 
various individuals to institute the most rigorous 
search, and frequently to report progress; while 
the Colonel ordered out horses, to commence the 
pursuit of the fugitives, the moment he had the 
least clue to their destination. 

London never entered his mind, though he was 
pretty sure that, by some means, Reginald had 
earried her olff—and here his habitual selfishness 
and indifference about others stood in his way. 
Since his separation from Helen, Reginald—his 
means and his plans—had scarecly ever been 
thought of—never inquired after—and thus he 
was completely ignorant of much that would, 
probably, have guided his search successfully. 

Ilalf-an-hour, an hour, siill no truce; when, 
impatient of further delay, and vowing the most 
signal vengeance, he sent for Constance. 

“ l believe you knew nothing of this—there, 
there, do not pester me with heroies—I believe 
neither you nor your mother do—for, by heavens! 
if [ suspected either of you—well, never mind—I 
am unable to think. You, however, must write a 
note, and send it express, directly 1 am gone, to 
Hlurstwood, Put off his Lordship’s visit—he is 
expected here—tell him the truth, or invent any 
lie you choose—I care not ;” and he set out on his 
fruitless errand. 

Constance did not feel herself bonnd to tell the 
truth, nor did she condescend to a falsehood; she 
merely wrote, “ That cireumstances induced Colo- 
nel Templeton to request that his Lordship would 
postpone his visit till the Colonel conld wait on 
him.” 

Letters and notes were, it seemed, not destined 
to go safely from the Priory to the Hall—the 
groom, in his zeal to deliver his missive without 
delay, rode so furiously that his horse fell and 
was hurt, when about half-way; and the man, 
having to walk the rest of the distance, arrived 
after Lord Hursiwood had set out. 

And here occurs one of these miscalled trifles, 
on which so many results hang—we might pause 
and moralize a little, and perhaps we ought, only 
the reader wonld be sure to skip the page—we 
night refer to the celebrated cup of tea, to show 
our historical learning; we might quote Vope, to 
show the extent of our poetieal reading—we shall 
not do any of these things, which are often done, 
| only to fill np the page—but merely observe, that, 
had his Lordship received the note, not only 
would he have kept clear of the Priory on this 
day—-but on hearing of the flight of his intended 
bride, he might have been too much mortified ever 
to have called again, and then—ah! let us not 
anticipate. but regularly nnd soberly go on. 

Boon after cleven, Dawson entered Mrs. Tem- 
pleton’s room. and found her only just awake ;, 
but looking so refreshed, that the kind house- 
keeper nlmost hated herself for being the mes- 











senger of such news as he had to impart. 

“ You have slept late, madam,” she remarked, 
“ þut I bope you feel the better for it.” 

“ Much better, thank you,” was the reply; and- 
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the sound of the first voice she had heard since the 
important event of the previous night brought the 
whole scene before her, and reminded her of the 
uecessity of caution. 

‘Miss Constance was my doctor,” pointing to 
the phial, ‘‘and her remedy has been really very 
succcssful.” 

“Then you heard nothing extraordinary last 
night?” asked Dawson. 

«© T must have slept the moment I went to bed,” 
was the evasive reply; ‘ but I shall soon rise, and 
then have a cup of tea.” 

Now, though quite against all precedent and 
rule, that the housekeeper, in a family of their 
Tank, should condescend even to recognize her 
lady, except when receiving her daily orders— 
such was not the arrangement here 

Mrs. Templeton, before the permanent arrival 
of her daughters, had been much annoyed by the 
misconduct or fine-ladyisms of her waiting-maids, 
who really had little else to do than to be tire- 
some, owing to her very independent habits. 
She had, therefore, engaged a young woman for 
her children, and readily accepted the voluntary 
offer of Dawson, to attend her for the trifling ser- 


vices she required, instead of adding to her trou- 


ble, by having to keep order between two lady’s- 
maids. . 

There was a bond between the mistress and this 
kind woman which nothing could sever; it had 
sprung up at their first meeting, and had grown 
stronger every year. Sweetness, sorrow, pa- 
tience, and benevolence on one side—on the other, 
attachment, fidelity, sympathy. 

‘© The Colonel has gone off in a hurry this morn- 
ing, madam,” 

“« Ilas he" she neither asked why nor where. 

« Miss Templeton has gone also,” pursued Mrs. 
Dawson, with a quickened pulse; but no remark 
or start, as she expected—and then, no longer 
able to bear this irritating insensibility on the 
part of her mistress, she adde l,“ and, God forgive 
me! but I hope he will not overtake her.” 

Still no reply, and thoroughly exasperated, she 
said, sharply, ‘‘ Madam, Miss ‘Templeton is gone 
—she has run away, and no one knows where.” 

Expecting that her lady would now be sure to 
faint or scream, she was almost frightened at ner 
silence, and looked fixedly at her. Their eyes 
uiet—she read it all at a glance, as if in a book: 
and stooping down, she respectfully pressed her 
hand, and said stontly, as if to assure her, “* The 
rack should not get it from me.” 

“Thank you, old friend,” was the reply; and 
the boud between them was stronger than ever. 
«Yell Miss Constance that you have informed 
me—nothing more.” 

Constance, meanwhile, had been harassing 
herself nimost toa fever ; dreading—yet longing 
fur—the momvnt when she should meet her mo- 
ther: and when Dawson informed her that her 
lady Lad usked tor her, she added : 

« And, Miss Constance, my inistress knows, and 
Wishes you not to spenk of it—at least. not yet.” 

So with downsast eyes and mortified looks, 
Constance met her mother; and hiding her face 
on her bosom burst inte an agony of tears, 

“ We mnst talk of this another time,” said Mrs. 
Templeton, with what, to Constanee appeared un- 
Leard-of cumpusure; ‘I have given orders to 
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have Lord Hurstwood admitted, so it will not do 
to give way now; he must not be dismissed, to 
hear of this from public report.” 

‘‘T have happily put off his visit, by papa’s 
orders,” said Constance; so you will be spared 
that trial—but, oh! if the dear Vernons had but 
been here now, instead of waiting till next 
month.” 

‘* Let us be thankful, my love, to have them 
then,” replied her mother; and Constance won- 
dered more and more that she said nothing about 
Helen ; till thinking that she, like herself, felt 
implicated ina proceeding so at variance with 
her ideas of propriety, she became more reconcil- 
ed to the implied wish of keeping silence, and 
readily permitted it to be an interdicted subject; 
especially as, though mortified that Helen’s con- 

| duct should be publicly canvassed and censured, 
she could not be consistent with her well-known 
opinions, now one she loved had braved them, by 
truly and heartily blaming what her sister had 
done. 

She obtained her mother’s permission to write 
to Cecilia Grantham, and entreat her to come 
immediately tu them; remarking that there was 
no one, not excepting Caroline Vernon, whose so- 
ciety would do them both so much good—an 
opinion to which Mrs. Templeton very cordially 
assented 


CHAPTER Axx 


“Dunean Grey cam here to woo— 
Ha! ha! the wooing vt.” 


Burns, 

To Mrs Templeton’s surprise, after wha 
Constance had told her, about one o'clock, Lor 
Nurstwood was announced—the orders for his ad 
mittance not having been countermauded, as she 
had ceased to expect him. 

Atter the usual exchange of greetings, and a 
few unimportant remarks, she began to suspect 
some mistake, and that, after all, she should have 
the pain and embarrassmeut of herself telling 
him what had oceurred, 

“I fear,’ she said, ‘that a messenger, sent 
express by the Colonel's orders, had not reached 
the Hall betore you lett.” 

“ Assuredly not; I left rather early, having 
come round by Forest lill; but I hope nothing 
paintul or unpleasant was the cause of such 
haste.” 

‘‘ Painful to ourselves only, | hope,” was the 
reply ; “ though the news will be unpleasant, I 
fear, to your Lordship. Miss Templeton, who, 
from various circumstances, Was averse to over- 
tures of marriage from any quarter, having filed 
to convince Colonel Templeton that she has a right 
to be consulted—has decided upon using this 
right—she left us last night.” 

Believing that he had received her letter, one 
which she fancied no man of refined feeling would 
have withstood, and without deigning the com- 
nion courtesy of a reply, except by persisting in 
a suit which she had plainly told him was dis- 
tressing, she spoké with an aSperity and pride 


l quite unlike her usnal graceful gentleness. 


\ 
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But she had met with more than her mateh, us 
the Peer. quite cool and collected, said, without | 
the least piqne of manner, but a soupçon of a 
sneer in his eye—the single word : 

“ Floped ?” 

“That, I fear, is the proper term,” she replied, 
an wincing, as he intended she should, 

“Bead! a girl of spirit,” was the conrtier’s 
spoken remark, and he uctnally smiled. “A 
deuced good thing it was before, instead of after,” | 
Was the unspoken thought, as he remembered | 
Lord Ogleby, and smiled again. 

* 1 grieve,” began poor Mrs. Templeton, for 
she felt that her meditated attack, like Pyrrhus’ 
elephants, had been turned on herself; but the 
man who, during his diplomatie career, had been 
used toturning tables, and such politieal jugglery 
—to borrow a modern phrase—promptly took the 
initiative, and said, with a well got-up look of 
sympathy, ‘ I deeply grieve on yous aceount, my 
dear madam, to hear this—as, from whatever 
cause, prudential, romantic, or heroie, such a 
step ig sure to give rise to unpleasant remarks, 
ill-natured censure, or—” 

«© Pardon me, my Lord,” interrupted Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, provoked at the dexterity with which he 
had seized his advantage, and indignant at the 
use he seemed disposed to make of it; ‘* pardon 
me, if I remind you, that all these inconvenien- 
ces you are so carefully enumerating, would have 
been avoided. had you noticed, as I fully expected 
you would, the letter ] judged it due to you to 
send.” 

«To me! 1, in my turn, must ask pardon, but 
J have never had the honor of receiving any letter 
from you.” 

“T greatly regret this—since its loss has been 
the cause of my Judging your Lordship unjustly. 
I can now only repeat, that, knowing my daugh- 
ter wished to decline any offer of marriage, and 
entering into her feglings, though her father 
could not, | wrote, informing your Lordship of | 
this disinclination, trusting both to your delicacy 
and honor as to the course you would take; had 
you received this, oh, how mueh suffering would 
have been spared us” 

“J sincerely deplore the unlucky chance that 
prevented it from reaching me; and | beg you to 
believe, that I deeply sympathize with you and 
your family in this unpleasant occurrence.” He 
Was sincere, and she felt it—indeed, she began to 
think he had not been by any means well-used 
in this transaction, anl, woman- like, she was half 
disposed tu comfort him; therefore when he con- 
cluded by saying, ‘‘ May I do myself the honor of 
gen‘ling and calling to inquire after you her 
reply was quite cordial. 





e The Colonel will, I am 
sure, feel flattered by this proof of yonr friend- | 
ship; to all of us your Lordship will ever be a 
welcome guest”—so he bowed respectfully on her 
extended hand, and departed. 

“J think I managed pretty well there,” was | 
his remark to himself, as he rode away ; ‘* it will | 
not do for me to wear the willow—ani yet, she 
is a beautiful ecreature—very like her mother— 
the same ou:line, so delicate and graceful; the 
same gentle, dark eyes—and so she thinks she | 
has blinded mine !—Jut I see it all—she approves | 
of this flight, that I will swear to; nay, more, she 
kuew of it, perhaps arranged it. After all, these 
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women beat us out and out—they are politicians 
and intriguers in the eradle. Bah! what cure I 
how fair she be—but she is very beautiful ;” nnd 
he rode more thoughtfully home, memory reeall- 
ing a face which, in his young days, had seemed 
to him even fairer, and something like a sigh 
arose. 

But shaking off this unfamiliar mood, and dis- 
missing these painful visions of the past—he 
decided on the line of conduct to be pursued, so 
as to spare his vanity and his pride. IJtappily, 
the whole affair had been begun and terminated 
within so short a space of time, that he hoped his 
own shure in the performance remained unknown 
—or so imperfectly. as to render any explanation 
he chose to give readily believed. It would not 
do, therefore, to cut the Priory al] at once—no— 
he would let them down very gently, and then 
leave the neighborhood for a period, perhaps 
negotiate an alliance with some young lady, if 
any such there were, who had no invincible 
objections to marriage from any quarter ; and he 
smiled, as he quoted Mrs. Templeton’s words. 
Yes—that would be the least embarrassing, the 
most dignified and satistactory conduet to pursue; 
and having thus settled the question to his liking, 
he was once more himself; and so effectual had 
been the indurating effects of his worldly and 
courtly carcer, that meeting the inir Juliet, who 
profited by the use of her mother’s pony chaise to 
drive beyond the limits of the village, he entered 
into a half lively, half sentimental chat with that 
blooming nymph, whieh ended ina gallant invi- 
tation to her, to come and give her opinion of the 
beauty of some rare exotics he had in the hot- 
houses at the Hall, an invitation which was at 
first coyly refused, but finally accepted. 

Now, Lord Hurstwood was neither a villain nor 
a wreteh ; those who expect he will turn out a 
Ilenry the Eighth or a Blue Beard, a Charles the 
Second or 2 Rochester, or any other demon in a 
modern dress, are destincd to be disappointed. 
Ile was not even a very bad man; though this 
avowal may be fatal to his claims on our in- 
terest. 

It is true he had been dissipated, for he began 
his courtly career while a mere youth, when 
profligacy and intemperance were royal favorites ; 
and as a well-trained courtier, of course, they 
became his also; so he intrigued, he drank, he 
gambled, and tell in and out of debt, aceording to 
his ill-luck or his father’s generosity ; and, like 
many of his compeers, bade fair to lead a short 
lite, though not quite sure that it had really been 
a merry one; when, at last, after much hesita- 
tion, and postponing the final scene of the farce 
as long us possible, tat old kings did die and their 
fat old mistresses died also—the nation cried, 
e Le Roi est mort,” and some, who interpreted 
literally that crafty quibble, that kings can not 
do wrong, put on black; the courtiers shouted, 
“6 Tive fe Jot,” and dressed themselves out for o 
coronation. 

At any rate, a new reign began; vice no longer 
stared virtue out of countenance; was no longer 
so fashionable as to be praised, adinired, imitated 
likea Parisian nowveuuté—perhaps, indeed, there 
Was quite as much of it; but, whether from policy 
or police, matters not, it discreetly kept out of 
sight—or when it did appear, was uo longer, like 
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some antique statue, in a state of nudity, but put! been raging and roaring through the house like 


on comfortable und decent covering. 
It was no longer thought a most exquisite wit- 
ticism to run in debt, cheat the wine-merchant, 


and become more gloriously drunk than ever at | 


his expense, perhaps his ruin—the discovery had 
been made, thut, take quant. suff. of impudence, 
ditto meanness ; and auy one could repeat this 
true swindlers wit,—princes no longer be- 
queathed their debts to adwiring posterity, with 
a modest evdicil recommending prompt payment; 
nor did great men lenve uiementoes of their pecca- 
dilloes us legacies to a grateful country, to be 
maintained and provided tor at the said country’s 
expense. A change had come o'er the spirit of 
the nation’s dream; and, happily, it was ior the 
better. 


CHAPTER XL. 


t There's beggary in the Love that can be reckoned.” 
Antony and Cleoputra. 


Ir happened that the morning after Helen‘s 
flight, Couper had been detained by business con- 
nected with his duties, till an unusually late 
hour, at the Grange; and when he arrived at the 
Priory, àll was such bustle and excitement, such 
astonishment and dismay, that no one seemed 
able to give a coherent account of what had hap- 
pened. From Ruth he obtained the best informa- 
tion, but even she could not tell much; and he 
wus very closely cross-examining her, when he 
heard the sound of the Colonel's voice, giving his 
orders, with all that want of judgment which 
extreme passion generally evinces, and hastened 
to him. 

At tlle moment of Cooper’s appearance, Colonel 
Templeton was threatening. not only Constanee, 
but every member of the family, with his most 
direful vengeance, if any communication should 
be attempted between them and the fugitive, 
whom le denounced in language so willy fierce, 
as to justify Cooper in reminuing him of his 
dnughter’s presence. But this interference in no 
way tended to allay the storm, though it drew it 
into another quarter, namely, on himself, with 
such unprovoked violence, that the agent, who 
had fully intended to have offered his services, 
which might have been extremely usetul, with 
an offended air kept silent, and quickly with- 
drew. 

“And what think you of this news ?” he asked 
Mrs. UVaptuin, to whom he had related the scene 
which he had just witnessed, and a few particu- 
lars of its cause, that he had subsequently col- 
dectedd—“ what is to be made of this ?” 

“Why, it ig to bring grist to my mill,” she 
boldly replied, * ns cvery thing else that happens 
up there shall, while I have intluence nnd wit to 
turn it to profit-—there is now one less in my way. 
And what says the prowl, pale mother ut this 
stolen march in her prim beauty—but perhaps 
my dignitied madam knew of it.” 

** Ridiculous,” said Cooper; ‘as if such a 
thing would be at ull likely: why, I henr she is 
ii, und keeps her bed—though the Colonel has 


a tempest. By George! if she had any hand init, 
and he knew it, 1 believe he would murder her.” 

“« And serve her right, a poor, tame-spirited 
creature. If he dared to use me as he does her, I 
would fire the house over his head—I hate her for 
her meanness.” 

“Come, come,” said Cooper, with a sneer, “this 
is rather too bad—do you suppose she would put 
up with it and remain, if it were not for those 
rirls ?” l 

“« Ah! I will make the place too hot to hold that 
other scornful minx. I have not forgotten her 
impudeuce about the letter-bag—oh ! her letters, 
truly, must be kept sacred—and no one may look 
at them, it seems.” i 

“ Not inside, and without permission,” he re- 
torted, seemingly bent on provoking his martial 
relative; “and egad! I think she was right—what 
was it to you and Juliet who wrote to her, or 
what they wrote about :” 

** It signified much, if [could find out any thing 
to help my purpose. What do you suppose I have 
come down here for? burying myself alive in this 
detestably dull place, and among these old-fash- 
ioned fools, who are beginning to fancy themselves 
too good for us—I tell you I will stick at nothing; 
and if that pretty Jemmy Jessamy, that darling 
Hubert Forrester, thinks to escape me, he is mis- 
taken—I will stop his philandering at the Pri- 
ory.” 

« Now, Maria, yon are too absurd; your other 
schemes are wild enough, but this is preposterous. 
I tell you it is as hopeless for you to think of in- 
ducing. him to marry Juliet as if you had fixed on 
the Rector as a son-in-law ;” and he laughed 
heartily at the idea of the Doctor, in his canoni- 
cals and shovel hat, making love to that fair im- 
pudence. 

“ ïou leave me to manage these matters my 
own way. Why, there is that sly little Miss Sin- 
clair playing into my hand, while trying for the 
odd trick herself. But what is going on at the 
Hermitage ?” Í 

“ Nothing, except that Mr. Morton seems dis-- 
posed to purchase Bridgend. I begin to think he 
took the Ilermitage merely to be on the spot if any 
property he fancied offered itself; for I know 
there is nothing of a house, beyond large farms, 
on his Norfolk estate, good as it is; aud F think 
you must be mistaken as to his ever having seen 
us on the Continent. Why should he be sileut if 
he had ?” 

“ Very true; still, 1 do not think I ain wrong. 
However, he does uot interest us ; for that German 
boy of his was too deep, and young Forrester is a 
o: catch. I suppose Ruth will be here to- 
day??? 

= No, she las nothing to tcll, I saw her for 9 
few minutes, and it is better to avoid exciting 
suspicion by keeping quict.” 

* She is a poor tool,” observed Mrs. Captain, 
‘Sand ptrli:ps w.ll plague us atter all; but where 
do you think this wandering damsel is ?” 

“Of course with young West—most likely on 
the borders by this time, and the Colonel in hot 
chase; but if all is as well arranged as the be- 
ginning, he w.ll have his ride for nothing—and 
serve him right for snarling at me as he did.” 

“lle was a hot-headed tool fur that; for I will 
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th.ng better than he will imagine.” 

« Yes, and for my own satisfaction, if he should 
re‘urn unsuccessful, I shall apply inyself to the 
task.” And he did so; and proceeding with more 
coolness and method than his principal, through a 
skillful emissary, he traced Reginald from one 
step to another, till he found him at Ashley's; 
thence to his modest lodgings, where, a few days 
betore the marriage, he discovered Helen; and 
then held council with Mrs. Captain as to what 
use they should make of their knowledge. Hap- 
ply, so convinced were these hateful confidantes, 
that not only was Mrs. Templeton guiltless of 
having aided in her daughter's departure, but 
that she was deeply wounded at the remarks to 
Which it exposed her, that they determined to 
keep this discovery to themselves, at least for the 
present, so as to prevent the Colonel's interfer- 
ence, who would, and they knew it well, have torn 
Helen away even from the altar; and thus their 
malice was made a means of furthering Mrs. 
Yempleton’s designs, while they thought only of 
more deeply annoying and injuring her. 

But to return to Constance, whom we left sad 
and anxious. When slie heard that Lord Ilurst- 
wood was with her mother, and this in spite of her 
note, the safe delivery of which she had never 
doubted, she began to tear some new catastrophe, 
though what she could not well imagine, it being 
difficult to fancy any thing worse than the scene 
they had lately passed through ; so, finishing her 
letter to Cecilia, she, with that ingenuity in self- 
torturing, not uncommon when the nerves are 
over-excited and the heart ill at ease, began to 
torment herself with conjectures about the effect 
this fresh disaster would have on Hubert and his 
Opinions. She then wandered into Helen's room, 
the bright thought flashing across her mind, 
& Perhaps there | shall find some indication of her 
intentions, which may tend to tranquilize us, 
some message, some farewell.” But there was 
none. She examined the drawers, still with the 
same ill success; only she noticed that a few arti- 
cles of dress seemed to have been hastily removed, 
while the others were left in great disorder. 
Smoothing and arranging these, she locked away 
every loose or stray object she could find, and 
then again descended, in the eager hope that Hu- 
bert might have arrived—but he had not. Wan- 
dering about, unhappy, lonely, and with a slight 
feeling of being neglected, she entered the garden; 
but to-day, in vain did its rare beauty meet her 
eyes—in vain d.d the loveliness of nature call her 
to admire it—she, almost an enthusiastic wor- 
shiper of its glories and its infinite variety of at- 
tractions, to-day felt them not. Suddenly and 
hastily she aseended the steps that led to her 


mother’s conservatory, and rushed tu a particular | 


plant of Ind.an origin, under the broad leaves of 
which they all three had been in the habit ot 
leaving little notes, containing information of 
their movements, which they did not choose to 
leave as verbal messages—still the same result— 
there was nothing to repay the search. An] she 
was dil:gently employed at the foot of these same 
sieps, try.ng to ascertain whether the impression 
of a small toot could have been just made by her- 
seif, and whether it was in the right direction, 
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“Yes, it is he—certainly it is,” as he drew 
nearer; “how would he meet her ?—did he know ? 
—or had he come because he was still ignorant 
of this last trial ?—if he knew, would he think 
that Helen's flight reflected on her 7’ And as he 
approached, she was thankful to perceive that his 
look and tone were as kind—nay, why conceal 
the truth ?—as loving as ever. Poor Constance! 
has it come to this, that thou art grateful to see 
kindness, or, if thou wilt, love still on that coun- 
tenance, in thy eyes so glorious? Alas! such 
was the case, and the bright color ruse to her 
beautiful cheeks when the thought came—‘* Per- 
haps be does not yet know of the blight that has 
settled on us all; and she felt ready to weep; 
for this was no prudery or affectation—no morbid 
sentiment or overstrained notion. Constance real- 
ly felt as if she were lowered in general estima- 
tion. 

His first words proved his ignorance, and she 
felt she must have the task.of telling him. 

«Wel, dear Constance,” for seeing that she 
looked so very sad, he was, unconsciously, more 
tender than ever, “ How is llelen? and what is to 
be done ?” 

“« Alas! Hubert, then you know not of the blow 
that has struck us almost to the earth, Last 
night—” She stopped, but he looked so anxious, 
she continued hurriedly, ‘ Last night she left 
us !” 

** Good God! fled! where ?—with whom? This 
is distressing news.” 

** We do not know—it is so unexpected, so over- 
Whelming. Papaisgonein pursuit. Lord Hurst- 
wood is now with mamma;” and she burst into 
tears, 2 

‘« Nay, dear Constance, do not give way thus.” 
He took her hand, which she did not withdraw. 
ltow he longed to tell her all—to tell her that he 
loved her—he fancied--it was not vanity, he was 
above that weakness—he fancied he should then 
leave her Jess sorrowful; but, to his honor be it 
said, he reinembered his premise, and was still 
silent, though inwardly vowing this s.lenee should 
not last. ** Constance,” he proceeded, ** tell me, 
can I--can we—be of any use? You know you 
may command me in any way; but how does 
your mother bear this?” for he began to tear tor 
his resolution, if he did not change the subject; 
and while her grief made this more diflieult, his 
chivalry whispered that it should not be taken 
advantage of, 

“Dear mamma has so much to try her, that she 
bears up wonderfully under this, though, of 
course, she feels it dreadfully, but I almost doubt 
whether she has yet realized the full extent of 
this last catastrophe. I have just sent for Cecilia 
Grantham, for there is a look of feverish excite- 
ment abcut mamma which makes me uneasy ; 
aud now this interview with Lord Hurstwood, and 
the suspense tl] papa returns, muy be too much 
tor her—and | dread so much being alone,” 

“Then you have no idea where lelen is ?? 

« Yes, l have a strong conviction that she is 
with Reginald West; in short, that he nssisted 
her fight, Only think, Mubert, what she must 
have suffered and dreaded, to huve been forced 
into a step so repugnant to her principles.” 

“ Poor girl! she must indeed —not that 1 blamo 





When she caught sight of Hubert in the distance. | her; no one, knowing all the circumstances, 
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could; and I wish I had permission to publish 
these at once. Do you still refuse to grant it? 
lt must be as you will, then. But 1 shall not now! 
wait to see Mrs. Templeton, who would, probably, 
rather be alone;” and somewhat abruptly he de- 
parted, leaving Constance with much to think of, 
and scarcely understanding whether she was com- | 
forted or not by this interview. 

If Constance thought that Hubert’s hasty de- 
parture had any cunnection with the tidings he 
had just heard, in one sense she did him injus- | 
tice; it was not because this fresh sorrow made 
him feel less four her, but because be so deeply | 
sympathized with her grief, that he resolved to 
have the right of sharing it, aud trying by every 
means in his power to lessen its poignancy. 

IIe was now determined to bring matters to a 
termination; theretore, directly he reached home, 
he sought an interview with his father, nor did 
he leave him till his cousent was given—with 
great reluctance, however—that he might plead 
his suit with Constance, his father promising to 
accompany him at the same time to see the Col- 
onel. Conditions were, however, affixed to this 
concession, that nothing should be done till they 
had news of Helen’s marriage, and that she was 
safely and honorably provided for; it was use- 
less tor Hubert to entfeat on this point; his fa- 
ther insisted with firmness quite unusual when 
his son’s wishes intertered, but Mr. Forrester’s 
objections were increased ten-fold by this esea- 
pade of IIelen’s; and Mrs. Forrester, spite of 
her unbounded love for her son, could hardly 
yield to his entreaties, and give her consent on 
any terms. 

In this mood they met at dinner, at which 
Laurette, using her privilege of being almost 
Penfunt de la Jamille, joined them without invi- 
tation—for by this time the news had reached, 
hot only to the Grange, but had spread through 
the whole village—though, as Lord Hurstwood 
had calculated, no one but Hubert knew how 
much his proposals had broughte about this 
crisis. 

Laurette’s quick intelligence soon put her au 
fait as regarded the thoughts and feelings of her 
three companions. Tlubert had already pro- 
posed to Constance, without waiting for his fa- 
ther’s sanction; or was about to do so with it— 
either supposition readily accounted for the looks 
and manners of them all—and in any case she 
would try nnd contribute her usual offering of a 
few drops of gall—if one did not swallow them, 
another would, 

«l should not have ventured to show myself 
anywhere but here,” she remarked, a propos to 
nothing, und affecting deep concern and distress, 
ekillfully mingled with a lettle reproachful look, 
as if she telt itl-used, and another smaller look 
of humiliation; ‘* but though not one to parade 
what l can not but feel as reflected disgrace—for 
I do not forget that she is my cousin—I knew 
nmong such kind triends 1 should still receive a 
cordial weleome.” 

*“ Why should you or any one else doubt that ?” 
retorted Ifubert, much irritated. ‘ lłlelen`s act 
is her own, and refleets on no one else, even if it 
do on Ler, poor girl! which 1 nm not the least 
disposed to admit.” 

“ WTubert !” interpose his mother, solemnly, 
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“we can not excuse this, so we will not dig- 
cuss it—at least, just now—though, as to Lau- 
rette, [ do not see how the censure can extend 
to her.” 

“ Nor to anybody else,” persisted Hubert, 
looking as a spoiled only son can sometimes look, 
and thinking Laurette pertectly detest .ble. 

* Now for arrow the second,” thought that 
elever markswoman, carefully examining her 
quiver for the longest and sharpest, that should, 
if possible, like a skewer, run them all through. 

«This will make Constance a fine prize,” said 
she carelessly, “and bring swarms of hitherto 
undecided swains to her feet. Nothing like /es 
beaux yeux de sa cassette tor that. 1 am much 
mistaken if uncle Lionel do not make her sole 
heiress—she was always his favorite.” 

Hubert and his father exchanged glances. The 
arrow must have passed right through him, for 
he suddenly started, and became crimson to the 
very brow. It also found its way sure enough to 
the stately old father, who looked indignant and 
offended. Nor did the mother wholly escape a 
slight scratch, quite enough, though, to bring 
tears to her eyes. 

“Well done; it has hit the white,” said the 
amiable Laurette to herself. ‘ It will be too 
late tor the Priory to-day, even for me to be ad- 
mitted; but to-morrow, like the slaughtering 
sparrow so famous in nursery poetry, l will go 
with my bow and arrow, and practice a little 
archery there also.” 

“< Hubert,” inquired his father, after she had 
gone, * did you notice Miss Sinelair’s remark :” 

* Yes,” said Hubert, angrily, adding very dis- 
respectfully, *' and L wish she had been ac Jeri- 
cho before she thought of making it here. But 
no once could ever suppose me influenced by so 
paltry a motive;” and theu suddenly remem- 
bering that if he had had his own way, and heen 
allowed to propose to Constance when he first 
wished, this imputation could never, by any pos- 
sibility, have been attached to him, he poured 
out such a torrent of reproaches on himself tor 
having been obedient, and on his tather for hav- 
ing required it, that Mr. Forrester was effect- 
ually silenced ; and his mother, not knowing of 
this outbreak, having ventured to hint that Con 
stance was compromised by Helen's proceedings, 
he detended her so vehemently, mixed with sucn 


severe reproaches on his mother for her unwome- 


anly cruelty, that she burst into an agony of 
tears; a result so unusual, that Hubert was at 
length moved to ask pardon, kiss and be friends, 
and concluded by ugaiu promising tu delay fur- 
ther proceedings for a sbort time. 

After a truitiess search, Colouel Templeton re- 
turned, and learned that his wife was ill in bed, 
Mr. Curtis said it was a nervous attack ; and he 
was right, for many days elapsed before she was 
able to leave her room. 

llis arrival was quickly fullowed by that of 
Cecilia, who, with a promptness whicl ever ae- 
companies sincerity, had, immediately on the 
receipt of her cousin's letter, started off tor the 
Priory, leaving Grantham, at that time the very 
fucus of gayety, for the house of mourning — 
Constance having informed her of their distress 
—and urged this as a motive for her comiug 
which she knew would not be disregarded. ( 
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Mrs. Templeton bad kept up an appearance ’ 


of composure during her interview with Lord 
Hurstwood, and till she heard that the fugitives 
had reached London ; and then, knowing that 
weeks must elapse before she could be quite at 
ease, she fairly gave way ; and her illness being 
attributed by the Colonel to her sorrow and anx- 
iety, Was mercifully the means of averting all 
suspicion from her. 

Under these circumstances, the presence of 
Cecilia was a general advantage. Her uncle 
heard from her that Lord Hurstwood had seen 
Mrs Templeton; and though the particulars of 
this interview never transpired, he was gratified 
to find that all communication between the two 
families was not quite broken off. He spoke to 
her ot Helen, of his still unsuceessfal seareh—in 
all this she indulged him; but when he began to 
utter threats or mvectives she invariably signi- 
fiel her disapproval, or lett the room. She did 
not unwisely defend Helen in all she had done—- 
she rather sought to excuse her. and to win him 
to pardon her; but here she tailed. Gradually, 
however, her influence prevailed so far, that he 
resumed his usual pursuits, no longer harassing 
them by outbursts of anger and fury. 

One morning, when he entered the breakfast- 
room, he found Constance so deeply absorbed in 
retding a letter, that she did not notice his en- 
trance. 

“From whom is that?” he asked, with a look 
of suspicion. 

“From my aunt Sinclair,” replied she, not no- 
ticing his manner cr tone. - 

* Let me see it,” he said, rudely; “ I shall per- 
mit no underhan:| doings with you.” 

Coloring violently, Constance quickly handed 
him the letter, while Cecilia gazed at him with 
as‘onishment so evident, in eyes which her mother 
had properly called fine, that it was impossible to 
mistake her thoughts. 

“ Prevention is better than cure, so says Cur- 





tis,” he remarked, with an awkward attempt at 
a laugh, and too much ashamed even to glance at 
the letter ; ‘* but if Constance is to have her pri- 
Vie letter-bag, it must be on parol.” 

* I refuse to keep it on those terms,” said Con- 
stance; ‘‘if any letters came whieh contained 
news trom those l love, I should read them. I 
therefore give up my bag.” 

“ Uncle,” said Cecilia, “I need not remind you 
that I rarely interfere in what does not stric ly 
concern me—but this does—and I appeal to you, 
as a gentleman, if this is quite con-istent with 
that character, There avre many circumstances 
connecte with an event, which I am sure we all 
regret, that I trust will eventually plead in be- 
halt ot those concerned; and itis an error to 
suppose one mistake can root out the love of 
years.” 

«You have said more than any other would 
have ventured to say,” he replied; ‘you have 
alluded to one who is an alien and an outcast 
one who—” 

“1 am sorry to hear there is so little courage, 
then,’ she said, quickly, seeing to what he was 
tending ; ‘ but, without her being put on parol, 
T know you do not mean to meddle with a lady’s 
letier-bag ;” and thus the matter ended, Con- 
stauece being wisely deaf to the pride that whis- 
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pered, “ refuse the amnesty,” because she really 
shrank, with something like horror, from tho 
idea of having her letters once more nt the mercey 
of the agent's unscrupulous tammily. 

She had not spoken the whole of this time, 
but she looked steadily at her tather when he 
began denouncing Helen; nnd it is remarkable 
that from that hour she rarely addressed him ns 
futher, never by the more childlike epithet of 
“dear papa,” which had often fallen like musio 
on his ear—nor did she ever again press her in- 
nocent lips, with the caress he so much loved, on 
his brow. Always respectful, she was never 
again fond. 


——— »> +> _—___——_ 


CHAPTER ALN 


ss the pure, apen, prosperous love, 
That pledg’d ou eurth, wud statd above, 
Grows in the world’s approving ey es.” 
Lalla Rookh. 





Firm to his original purpose, that nothing in 
his manner shonld show how mortified he really 
was, at the desperate alternative Helen had 
adopted, rather than marry him, in the course 
of a few days Lord Iurstwood again presented 
himself at the Priory, and tound that no tidings 
had been received of the runaway, nor yet from 
the Colonel, though the return of the latter wag 
hourly expected. 

This he learned from Cecilin, as well as that 
her aunt was so ill as not to be able to leave her 
room. This news afforded him a pretext for 
another visit; and from one cause or another, 
again and again did he come—at first, to the 
great, and searcely concealed, annoyance of Con- 
stauce ; but as he was always courteous, and hig 
intentions apparently were both kind nnd re- 
spectful, she gradually unbent, and seceived him 
graciously—snd this the more easily, as her 
mother had told her of the fate ot her letter to 
the Hall, a tact which she had uscertained 
through the cautious inquiries of Dawson, 

Thus cleared trom what had seemed the most 
objectionable and least pardonable proceedings, 
Coustance jwlged him more favorably—and be- 
gən to think thatit was nothing so extraordinary 
that he should admire Helen—and admiring, that 
he should then desire to win her. 

Laurette, the narrant coquette, was constantly 
at the Priory at those times when she knew he 
was most likely to be there. 

He had had one interview with the Colonel, 
during which, as had been his arranged line of 
policy, he gave, instead of receiving, sympathy ; 
and recollerting the few hints that had eseaped 
from Mrs ‘Templeton, by which he plainly saw that 
it had been the Colonel’s intention to make him his 
dupe, und not finding it suitable to lus dignity to 
resent this openly, he lost no opportunity of ut- 
tering words which, to one not cognizent of the 
truth, seemed to have no special ineaning, but 
which yet made the Colonel smart, as it: stung 
by a cloud of musquitoes, and induced him in- 
wardly to resolve that, if his Lordsh)p did) him 
the honor to call, he should not often tind him at 
home to receive him, 


c4 


But the absence of the master of the mansion ' 


was borne with sufficient philosophy by the gal- 
lant noble; when one, perhaps all the graces, as 
he mentally called them, received him—at least, 
with extreme politeness, if not pleasure. He was, 
in shori, deliguted with the success of his endeav- 
ors to remove any unfavorable suspicions his mat- 
rimonial cortrctemp:s hat excited—charmed also 
at the friendly mode of calling. whieh he had es- 
tablished—above all, the notion of still playing 
the amiable to three such damsels, was any thing 
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strations of joy by the fear of agitating her mo- 
ther. ‘‘ One question—and Iicaven be praised, 
first, for what I already know—is she with Regi- 
nald ?—are they married *” 

« Not yet, to both your questions; and now no 
more—though I see a whole volume of inquiries 
on your face; when I have any thing certain to 
communicate, be assured you shall hear it.” 

«¢ And you are well enough to dine with us, are 
you not, dearest ?” 

“ I hope so; and to-morrow we will all go and 


but disagreeable to a man of his tastes and habits. | look at the Rectory, both within and without, and 


Another reason, also, otien drew him there, which | 


would have deeply wounded the self-love of Lau- 
rette, could she but have suspected it; he was ex- 
cessively amused at her little tricks—her pretty 
maneuvers, through which he saw as plainly, as if 
she had been a raw yoang a'taché sent by his op- 
ponent to tell some political lie—diverted him 
extremely ; tor, in fact, her utter ignorance of 
his character was perpetually betraying her into 
some amusing absurdity ; an] seemingly bent on 
blundering her part, she affected a little air of | 
sentiment, as if.she took him for one who was | 
strugzling to hide a wounded heart, and needed 

the balm of sympathy to effect his cure—she covy- 

ertly oọtřered him condolence and pity, both in tone 

and looks—an<d all this to him, who was doing his 

utmost to prove, to all who knew the real state of 
affairs, that he czred as little for the loss of his 

mistress as for his glove or cane. 

Cecilia, above atl these petty arts, and quite 
free from design of any kind, had, perhaps, never 
appeared to greater advantage. Poor Mrs. Tem- 
pieton, whose nerves had been, as it were, laid 
bare by late events, was the only one who, loving 
her truly, did not hail her appearance; but to | 
one suffering as she was, from bodily weakness, 
and the greatest suspense and anxiety of mind, 
Cecilia’s presence was, in every seuse, too much. 
Her dignified, but, perhaps, rather decided, step 
—her musical and well-toncd, but rather loud, 
voice; the rus.le of her rich and ample silks; the 
demonstrative manner in whieh she placed and re- 
placed any th:ng about the invalid, sometimes 
made her aunt shrink; but then her kind and 
bright face, her sensible remarks, her unflagging 
spirits, were such valuable counterweights, espe- 
cially to Constance, who, from some tecling she | 
had uot tried to comprehend, was never more than | 
frien lly with Laurette, that when, in the course | 
of a week, Mrs. Templeton admitted the young peo- | 
ple to her boudoir, and occasionally accompanied 
them in a walk or drive, she felt that Cecilia's 
presence was as bright and cheering as sun- | 
shine. 

One day, very shortly after her recovery, Mrs. 
Templeton, being alone with Constance, said: 

“While L was suffering so severely from my 
nervous attack, l deliberately refrained from allu- | 
ding to the painful circumstance which hag lately 
ocenrrel. { might, perhaps, have spared you 
much, as your distressed looks and manner have 
not been unnoticel—but I really feared my own 
weakness. | have heard both of and frum Helen 
—she is quite sate—in honorable sccurity—and 
we shall svon, unl frequently, by some meaus, 
wLich you must not seek to know. hear more.” 

‘* Dear mamuna, how your words relieve me,” 
said Coustance, only kept from vehement demon- 








pass judgment on Mr. Morton's taste, which, I 
hear, has been at work there,” 

« Ashley must be very busy,” remarked Con- 
stance, ‘‘ to delegate so much to our venerable 
Hermit; but I suppose he will find time to run 
away from his duties, at least to meet the dear 
Rectorites—how I long to see them all.” 

“So do T, dear child, though we must not 
grudge the Doctor this almost unexampled absence 
—the first of any length I have ever known him 
take. Have the Forresters called or sent lately ? 
I have a very kind note from Lady Dallas, which 
Laurette brought yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes, they have sent every day,” said Con- 
stance, coloring, and very hastily adjusting ber 
her mother’s collar, but certainly not improving it. 

= Very well; and now, dear, I am tired—send 
Dawson.” 

The day at length came when Mrs. Templeton 
expected to have all her fears and anxieties put to 
rest, by receiving information of Helen’s mar- 
riage; she had been so much excited the previous 
evening, that Mr. Curtis, at the earnest request 
of Constance and Cecilia, had been again sum- 
moned. Mrs. Templeton patiently resigned her- 
self to. composing draughts, solitude, quiet, and 
the usual remedies; though she well knew that 
neither peace nor quiet would be her lot till the 
important packet arrived she had so much wished 
for, “ Canst thou minister to a mind diseased ?? 
she might have asked of her kind Esculapius— 
“ canst thou compose the mind of the mother, 
who knows that this day, unsnustained by a mo- 
ther’s presence, unaccompanied by a father's 
blessing, her beloved child will pronounce the 
vows that bind her to another ?” 

And the next morning, having insisted on ris- 
ine to breakfast, in sp.te of entreaties that she 
would remain quiet, when the bag was opened, it 
was with a feeling of faintness that she %ok from 
Constance a letter of unusual dimensions. She 
opened it; ‘‘ Heaven be thanked !” was her half- 
uttered exclamation, as she unfolded a paper be- 
fore breaking the seal of a letter which accompa- 
nied it. ‘Constance, pass this to your papa; it 
is the certificate of Helen’s marriage.” 

“Dear aunt,” said Cecilia, tears in her eyes, 
and she kissed her—but she had too much tact to 
say more while her uncle was present, 

With a ery of joy Constance seized the precions 
document, and laid it before her father. He was 
opening a letter, from which fluttered a paper of 
similar appearance—he glanced at it—and his 
brow grew dark as midmght; with a muttered 
curse he collecte l both documents and the letter, 
and without deigning further to read the contents, 
he held them in the flame of a taper, generally 
placed at his side for the convenience of sealing 
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{etters or notes, and though his hand shook with 
passion, he persevered till they were consumed. 
Uncle,” said Cecilia, her face in a glow, and 
her eyes sparkling with indignation. 


“a But not a word from Constance. 
ting ‘They are but copies,” said Mrs. Templeton, her 
a ale face flushing to the very brow, as she rose 
| and left the room, carrying her letters with her, 
at They were trom both her children, as she fondly 
a termed them; and when Constance, after a while, 
i entered, she gave them to her to read, and sat 
i with her arm round her remaining treasure, while 
the tears of the latter fell Like rain, and blinded 
in her so, that she could scarecly see words of love 
‘and tenderness—expressions of regret at separa- 
Mii tion from them, and hopes of happiness, in the 
a full confidence, the lovely writer felt, that Regi- 


nald would never :nake her repent the course she 
had pursued. She then turned to Reginald’s let- 
Th ter. “ Ah, mamma,” said she, “ let us no longer 
“| sorrow, but rather rejoice; it is far better as it 
is;? and tenderly embracing her mother, she 
) went to tell Cecilia of this termination to their 
"id present anxiety. 

How happy was her meeting with Hubert, to 
dC. whom, without reserve, she told of these dear let- 
chii ters; and though he left her after a very:brief 
ug interview, so deeply did she love her sister, that 
“al the thought of her and her new duties made it 
delightful to be alone. 


l 
He | Hubert hastened back to Forest Hill, eager to 
pt | be the first to carry the news of Helen's marriage, 
tit. and claim from his father the fulfillment of his | 


‘ii promise, and that. immediately. Having con- 
qt vinced him that any change in his sentiments 
was utterly impossible, he obtained his consent to 
it’ accompany him on the morrow to the Priory; 
wll for. though far from using the exact words, Mr. 
i) Forrester began to think that, if it must be done, 
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IMI e then *twere well it were done quickly ;” and, 
sit! accordingly, the next morning's sun shone on the | 
dl!’ | stately figure of the father and the handsome one 


| of the son as they set forth to determine the fate 

of the latter. 

Ut Constance was in the act of deseending the 
grand staircase, when she heard the voice of Mr. 


ing the servant to inform him, that he had ridden 

F over purposely to see kim. 
i 
ii} into her now lcnely apartments, and almost 
mE breathless sank into a chair. As she thus sat, 
Xi Striving to regain composure, she heard the rich 
i © -Yo.ee of Hubert singing a few bars of a trio which 
| they had both, months ago, practiced with Helen 


I Weill did she remember that evening the only ! 


‘} cloud then resting on them being thie illness of 
© Mrs. West. Heavy and dark enough did that 
«|| then seem—but how rapidly had it increased, 
uri both in size and density —till, lately, it had 
_. blackened their whole horizon. 
Bi Mrs. West was now dead—Reginald was strip- 
s ped ofall his brilliant expectations, and was toil- 
d ing for his bread—and Helen, her dear. her beau- 
i = tiful sister, was forced to become a fugitive, and 
4 . au alien from her father’s house. 
| She hid her face in her hands, as if she would 
$ Shut out the sad pictures which memory present- 
y ed, when again the voice she loved came floating 


y upward in a gay refrain: she listened, till the 





Forrester inquiring for the Colonel, and request- | 


Divining the cause of his visit, she flew back | 
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cheerful sounds were accepted as tokens of hap- 
pier days; and knowing for whom Hubert linger- 
ed on the terrace, she descended to mect him. 

** Ah! dear Constance !” was his cheerful grect- 
ing, ‘ how delighted I am to see you; 1 was half 
afraid you would be hid somewhere till my father’ 
—he paused—*‘ in short,” he said, looking unusu- 
ally grave and earnest, “1 must learn the truth 
from your own dear self. Am 1 mistnken ?— have 
I been giving you my love, my idolatry in vain ? 
—have 1 been cherishing a blessed hope which ean 
not he realized ?—ConStance, you know that I love 
you, but you can not know how much—can you 
give me hope—love, in return ?” 

Oh! Hubert, how ungrateful you must think 
me, if you doubt,” was the whispered reply. 

‘It is not gratitude 1 ask for,” he quickly 
said, ‘it is love—your love, dear Constance.” 

“© And is that all?” she asked, with a smile, 
which he thought was that of an angel, giving 
him her hand. 

e All! dearest; what more can I wish for? 
and with this precious hand you give it, do you 
not ?’ so drawing her toward him, he pressed the 
kiss of afliance on her blushing cheek. 

« My father is with the Colonel,” he said, after 
a pause, full of deep emotion to both; “ but, 
Constance, one condition he insists on, in spite of 
my endreaty and opposition. ln a short time, 
Victor Morton will leave for the Meditcrrancan ; 
he has long wished me to accompany him; and 
though he is the king of traveling companions, I 
need not tell you, I could not think of it—nor 
why. Well, my father consents to our engage- 
ment, if I win you; and | have, have I not? Of 
course, also supposing neither the Colonel nor 
| Mrs. Templeton disapprove ; but he will make me 
set off on this rambling expedition—what think 
you, dear one ?” 

“Do not mistake me, dear Hubert,” replied 
| Constance, “if I say l at once see the prepriety 
| of this plan. Time alone can soften the effects of 
| our last misfortune; nnd when we meet after this 
parting, perhaps Providence will so have ordered 
E that our troubles may be lessened ; so let us 





try and think that this is for the test, though 
sadly shall I miss my kind and daily consoler— 
when do you think of leaving ?” 
| “I believe Victor starts in the course of six 
weeks; but there are many things to be done for 
| us before I go. Hargraves must be looked after, 
!}and a thousand other matters settled—but here 
‘are our respected fathers, both looking any thing 
but dreadful” 
| They did not, however, look very cheerful; 
and Constance, trembling very much as her 
| father drew near, and feeling that if the scene 
were prolonged she should faint, sat down. 
| “Mr. Forrester has been asking me to give you 
to his son, Constance, and I have consented,” was 
all he said. 
But Mr. Forrester, looking at the beantiful 
girl who was thus coolly disposed of without, as 
it seemed, being allowed any voice in the matter, 
| could not help adding, with that old-fashioned 
chivalry, which agreed so well with his proud and 
reserved manucrs ; 
«Which consent, we venture to hope you will 
make my son—will make us happy by confirm- 
| ing.” 
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But she could not speak, for her father’s want 
of courtesy, not to say kindness, had deeply 
wounded her; and Huvert, seeing she was much 
overcome, and willing to terminate the interview 
and set her free, added, with a gratified smile, 
< I hope Constance will not prove inexorable ;” 
and while she escaped, shook hands with the 
Colonel, and warmly thanked him, as well as his 
father. 

« l} have informed Colonel Templeton of your 
proposel absence, in the reasonablencss of which 
he entirely concurs ” 

« And Mrs. Templeton ?” asked Hubert. 

“Mrs. Templeton is far from well,” replied her 
husband; ‘to-morrow, perhaps, she may see 

ou.” 
7 But though to the father, who was still very 
indifferent about the whole matter, this was a 
sufficicnt reason for not urging an interview, not 
so tothe son. He left his tather at the Rectory, 
and rude back, requesting by note to see Mrs. 
Templeton, if only for a few minutes. 

D.reetly she left the gentlemen, Constance 
hastened to her mother, whom she found in her 
boudoir, writing. 

‘¢ Mamma,” she said, kneeling by her side, no 
uncomnion attitude, ‘: Mr. Forrester is here, and 
Hubert :” she paused, bui the smile and the blush 
spoke vulumes—and her mother, looking at the 
lovely face raised so fondly to her, read that the 
hour was come, when she must give away this 
treasure also. Still, it was so wholly unexpected 
—the gift asked for, was, to her, so inexpressibly 
dear, so exceedingly valued, that for a minute 
she was silent— perhaps, also, some thought or 
fancy of ler own had to be banished—but it was 
impossible to see a shade of anxiety steal over 
that sweet countenance, and not hasten to remove 
it. Sv sue said, very tenderly but calmly, © And 
they have come to ask for my Constance, and she 
Says. Yes—is it so?” 

Yes,” she faintly echoed; ‘and, mother, 
bless me.” 

"1 do, my child—I always have—and the 
blessing has returned a hundred-fold into my 
own bo:om, in both my children; yes, both—and 
you love this gay and handsome Hubert.” 

“Ah! mamma, you think him handsome; no 
wonler, then, that the foolish Constance does.” 

** Not foolish, if she love him for qualities with- 
ont which there can be no reasonable hope of hap- 
p:ncess -Put like me, in this also, she toves him 
because hc is true and honorable.” 

“ Dear mother, how good you are—how well 
yon know how to make me quite happy. I some- 
times felt as if I must be almost wieked to have 
Joy in my heart while all of us have lately heen 
so wretched ; anllet me say this now, that you 
can not think how greatly 1 wishel to tell you all 
I fancie l— but | coul] not very well, could 1?” 

“ Not very well. certainly, till Hubert took the 
first step. unl’ss you had doubted the return of 
your affection-—and then, my pet, you know you 
must have wveided him.” j 

« But that was not the case—and so—hut we 
ghall not part very soon, dear mamma ;? but be- 


fore she related why, the little no!> was put into | 
Mrs. Templeton’s hands, anl much cratified at} warmly, and wrote to Craigalan, expressing he 
the kind an delicate feeling it evinced, she order- | earnest wish that her father and mother woul 


ed Mr. Hubert tọ be immediately summoned. 


| 


| t 
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Constance was still by her mother’s side, who 
on Hubert’s entrance, with a smile. put out hel 
hand ; he kissed it, and with the hands of mother 
and daughter tenderly clasped in his, stooped hi 
graceful figure. 

‘*God bless you, children,” said the mother 
solemnly. “ Ilubert, you have won her love— 
value and respect the gift, as you hope tor happi 
ness. You are both young—very young—there 
fore, I am glad you have an opportunity offeret 
you for understanding more clearly what such a 
engagement as yours really means. Murmur no 
at a short delay—let it be a period of useful pre 
bation ; and, under all and every circumstance 
be irue to yourselves, be true to each other 
Now go—and, Hubert, tell Mrs. Forrester wha 
an invalid I am—but that I shall, 1 hope, 
equal to receiving her to-morrow.” 

Ah! how proud and gay he was as he rod 
along: and how he almost succeeded in convine 
ing Mr. Forrester that he had done a very goot 
and very meritorious day's work—-almost, noi 
quite; for all that gentleman’s prejudices agains 
the Colonel had been strengthened during thei 
strictly business-like interview. 

The master of Seabrooke had testified nothing 
like a due sense of the dignity of the family int 
which his daughter was to be received. Th 
Cvulonel talked ot nobility—My. Forrester of an 
cestry The Colonel dwelt on the fortune hi 
daughter would eventually possess—Mr. Forreste 
of the Hargrave estate Hubert would at once havi 
assigned to him; and though the value of the 
Seabrouke property was ostentatiously paraded 
as the Colonel evaded any precise reply as to th 
sum he would immediately lay down, Mr. Forres 
ter felt sure that he was embarrassed as regarde¢ 
ready money, a conviction which gained strength 
when he remembered how often repert had saié 
that inmen-e sums had been lost at play, both ir 
London and abroad. 

However, by insisting on IInbert’s absence 
‘me was gainel, Hargraves, also, required re 
pairs and alterations, whieh /e should not fee 
bound to hurry on; and though it would be doing 
injustjce both to Mr. and Mrs. Forrester to insius 
uate that they hoped or even anticip:ted any 
material alteration from time, when their ow 
and their son's honor were equally concerned in 
the proceeding, they were glad that Hubert wag 
so fir reasonable us to have yielded. 

Laurette was duly in‘ormed thenext day. Mrs. 
Forrester called at the Grange, after an interview 
with Mrs. Templeton and Constance, during whic 
she saw antl heard so much toadmire in buth, and 
believed there were so many causes to excite 
sympathy, that the good old lady was nearl 
reevneiled to the idea of having so sweet a crea 
ture for Hnbert’s wife—and decided that she wag 
really worthy of him. 

And what thought Laurette of this news? te 
her by no means unexpected — fervently as she had 
hoped some chapter of accidents would at leas 
have postponed the dénouon if. L.urvette’s rea 
thoughts were not always ‘ for daws to peck at 3” 
and, on this occasion, she kept them to herself 

But she tendered her congratulations ver 


make aneffurt, and visit town. She had suddenly 
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discovered that it was very long since they had 
all met at the Priory—where she was sure their 
presence would now be s0 serviceable, as well as 
agreeable—dwelt on the claims of other old 
friends, and concluded by saying, that, if they 
made the first move southward, they would pro- 
bably persuade her uncle Lionel to take her 
aunt and Constance to return the visit; a change 
which she suggested would be of much benefit, 


after all they had lately gone through. | 


She then called at the Priory, kissed Constance 
with an affectionate smile, and remarked, that 
while she and her mother were so unhappy about 
Helen, this little interlude of proposals and 
acceptance must be doubly valuable—it was so 
calculated to concentrate their thoughts on affairs 
at home—and then left her cousin, with cheeks 
tingling at her implied sensibility, to act the part 
of comforter to her aunt, to whom she accidentally 
remarked—‘‘ 1] am sure the feeling that llubert is 
pledged in a serious engagement, anywhere 
among their own circle, must be a great relief to 
both his parents, who have been greatly annoyed 
at his folly in calling so perpetually on that dis- 
reputable person, Mrs. Mordaunt, and her equally 
objectionable daughter ;” and thongh she had not 
the gratifying assurance that the arrow had 
touched the mark, it had—and, spite of the 
unconcern with which Mrs. Templeton had 
appeared to hear this inuendo, many a painful 
hour did its rankling cause that fond and anxious 
mother. 

e 


CHAPTER XLII. 
* Amaryllis I did woo, 
And I evuried Phillis too.” 


*°Tis well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.” 


WITHERS. 


THe day at last came which was to bring back 
the Vernons. Constance and Cecilia were at the 
Rectory long before the hour appointed for their 
arrival—fiying from room to room to see that all 
Was in order, and ever detecting something that 
required arranging. They had come aecompanied 
by a servant, loaded with flowers from the Priory, 


which Cecilia declared was literally “sweets to | 


the sweet,” as the Rectory garden was one scene 
of beauty—tor knives and scissors had been doing 
sharp duty in cutting away all that was faded or 
unsightly. 

The house was filled with the perfume of its 
fragrant ornaments, and Constance, having just 
declared all perfect, had risen to give a more 
gracetul effect to a vase of choice exotics, when 
the bells penled forth their rustic music, and the 
sounds of welcome from many voices, in a loud 
huzza from the parishioners, who had assembled 
to greet their pastor, reached the quiet drawing- 
room. 

She paused in her arrangement, and sat down, 
looking very pale. Since she had last seen them, 
how much had happened! But there was short 
time for sorrowful retrospection; the sound of 
Wheels, a rush, a ery, and they are all kissing 
and embracing as if scarcely knowing what they 
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did—all, for the Doctor was, for a minute, as 
much overcome as any of them. 

** And your mother, Constance, where is she 2” 

** Coming—she, or rather we, feared the bustle 
and first excitement for her—but the bells were 
to be her signal—and lo! here she is.” 

She bore the meeting admirably—was perhaps 
more calm than Mrs. Vernon; and though many 
painful feelings agitated each individual, grati- 
tude and pleasure were certainly predominant. 

When alone with Constance, Caroline wept bit- 
terly as she listened to a hasty outline of what 
had passed—for no letters could tell what five 
minutes’ conversation did—and they then speedily 
rejoined the rest of the party, when it was 
arranged that they should part for this day, and 
leave the travelers to settle and rest themselves ; 
and that Mrs. Templeton should spend an hour 
there the next, with the Doctor and his wife, 
while the carriage took back Caroline to the 
Priory, there to meet Laurette, and pass the day 
with them. 

Meantime, the visits of Lord lurstwood to the 
Priory were, in one sense, any thing but angelic 
—that is to say, they were neither few nor far 
between; on the contrary, they were long and 
frequent. 

Thus it happened, that calling there one day, 
rather earlier than usual, he was informed that 
the young ladies were in the drawing-room con- 
servatory, whither he proeceded unannounced, the 
servant having left him to seek his mistress. llis 
entrance was quite unobserved by the cousins— 
the room in which he stood being darkened by 
blinds, while they sat in the full light of their 
floral apartment—and certainly he may be par- 
doned for pausing to look at the picture they pre- 
sented. 

Constance, in her simple white dress, relieved 
by one bow of her favorite color, blue, her rich 
brown hair wound round her well-shaped head, 
and her sweet face peeping through her thick 
glossy curls, was seated on a low divan, profusely 
scattered with cut flowers, which she was arrang- 
ing. Laurette, fashionably, but most becoming- 
ly dressed, had her somewhat dark style ot beauty 
skillfully brought out by a pink bonnet, remark- 
able for the absence of any thing like showy trim- 
ming, while her standing position gave her an 
opportunity of assuming one of those graceful 
attitudes which had lost all appearance of being 
| studied from having become quite habitunl. 

Cecilia sat with a half opened book in her hand, 
from which she seemed to have been reading; an 
animated reply, which she was muking to Lau- 
rette, displayed to singular advantage all the dig- 
nity of her manner and the irresistible charm of 
her mouth and smile. 

«i maintain,” she was saying. “ that there is 
not the least resemblance between the case of this 
sentimental heroine here,” indicating the book, 
‘and our dear Helen. ‘This girl runs away with 
a worthless lover, atter having had proofs of his 
baseness—IIelen did nothing of the kimi.” 

“Certainly not,” said Laurette, with a sneer, 
little conscious who was approaching so slowly— 
for his Lordship was seized with sudden cramp— 

| “she ran away to escape ¢ the dandy of sixty, who 
| bows with a grace.’ ” 

« What a caustic little devil it is! was the 
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listener's thought. ‘“ Hang it! I am not quite 
forty-eight.” 

-** Bat had she not loved Reginald, who is a 
noble and a true gentleman,” replied Cecilia, 
“that objection would not have excused her with 
every one. Most girls would consider an offer 
from one of his rank and station an honor—and 
depend upon it, Laurette, there will be as much 
scheming among mothers, ay, and among daugh- 
ters too, to secure him, as among courtiers to get 
the vacant ribbon.” 

+ What a complexion that girl has, and what a 
shap2,” muttered the peer; and having recovered 
from his cramp, which still prevented his moving 
in double quick time, he gently retraced his steps, 
but not betore he heard Laurette, with a mocking 
laugh, say—‘‘ Shepherds, have ‘you seen my love ?’ 


and protesting by all that was spiteful, that the | 


little dark vixen would die an old maid, he made 
his way through the hall to the door of the con- 
servatory which faced the park. 

Ile smiled as he gracefully saluted the ladies, 
and thought of the ‘‘ dandy of sixty ;” but, true 
to his courtier training, he was careful not to 
show the least trace ot pique in his manner to 
Laurette, except, that when she began to play her 
airs of patronizing sympathy, he replied in so gay 
and jesting a tone as to throw back the ridicule 
on her 

This time, as he r¢turned to Hurstwood, he was 
so absorbed in thought as not to remark whom he 
passed on the road; such, at least, we must sup- 
pose was the case, as so polite a nobleman would 
never remorselessly have cut a pretty acquaint- 
ance like Miss Juliet, who ‘‘ happened” to be driv- 
ing the way that led to the Hall; indeed, as she 
had more than once remarked to Lord ILurstwood, 
it was something extraordinary this should so 
often “‘ happen ;” to which he would gallantly 
rejoin some nonsense about attraction and sympa- 
thy. 

Ile now, however, passed her so quickly, that she 
scarcely heard the hoofs on the soft turf, before 
his horse was far a-head, throwing the dust in her 
face. as plentifully as his master had previously 
thrown it in her eyes; the groom respectfully 
touched his hat—but that was for my lord; he 
grinned —anl that was for the lady. Juliet was 
ready to ery from rage and mortification—she did 
not, however, but went home, and did what was 
more often the case—she was saucy to her mother 
instead; conduct which that sensible matron was 
not likely to permit ; insolence followed violent rep- 
rimand and the result was one of those outbreaks 
nicknamed, by some who had heard them more 


than once, on account of their noise, ** the Coopers | 


at work.” 

A few days after this, Laurette and Constance 
had set out to the Rectory; Mrs Templeton and 
Cecilia were to follow. In her stately way, the 
latter was pacing the terrace, when Lord Ilurst- 
wool appeared from the garden wing, and as she 
was Walking from him, he had full time to remark 
the well-proportioned and springy figure, which 
was surmounted by a head and bust fit model for 
a Juno. 

‘-Hymen, I invoke thee,” said he, raising his 
hat. and still retaining it in his hand, as the fig- 
ure turned and showed the pleasant face belong- 
ing to it. 
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. **Good-morning, my lord,” she said, in return 
to his silent bow; ** Mrs. Templeton will, I believe, 
be here immediately” - 

“ 1l hope not before my object in coming, so soon 
after my visit of yesterday, is stated; aud were 
it not presumptuous to hope for a very great hap- 
piness, I should venture to add, not, 1 hope, before 
my object is gained.” 

“ So successful a statesman as we all know your 
Lordship to be, should never anticipate failure. I 
have read it somewhere, that half the secret of 
success is, to believe it certain.” 

“I wish I could listen to you, Miss Grantham, 
as worshipers of old did to their oracles—with 
implicit faith in their predictions—but this I 

| 

| 
| 


| have not the vanity to do; in any event, how- 
May I therefore 
crave the honor of your attention for a few min- 


ever, you will decide my fate. 


utes 7” 

Cecilia bowed, slightly agitated. 

‘With me the age of romance is passed—I am 
nearly forty-eight’”—he said this to let her know 
he was not sixty, and to spare her the trouble of 
consulting the peerage; ‘‘ domestic life, and the 

| happiness it brings, have been long enough neg- 
lected for my publie duties ; but till I saw you, I 
never saw any one with whom I felt sure I should 
find it. If I should be so highly favored as to 
have obtained the least interest in your good opin- 
‘ion, my dearest wish will be gained. Pardon me, 
| also, if I seem presuming, or too eager to secure 
so great a boon; but if you can make me happy 
by at once replying favorably to my request, I 
entreat you to do so. If I ask too much, or am 
too precipitate or hasty, condescend to consider 
what I have said.” 

«Lord Hurstwood,? answered Cecilia, now 
thoroughly herself, ‘*I am said to be frank, 
almost to rashness; and perhaps,” she continued, 
smiling, “ you, like a true politician, will turn 
this confession to your advantage—be it so. I trust 
implicitly to your honor; ”—he bowed, well pleas- 

| ed at this exordium—‘ but before I decide, I 
should prefer that you, as well as myself, see Lord 
anl Lady Grantham, who have but just returned 
to England; on which account my visit here will 
terminate in two days.” 
ee hen,” he said, bowing on her hand, which 
she readily held out, in three days’ time I shall 
have the honor of seeing Lord and Lady Gran- 
tham, and of again meeting you under their roof; 
till then, thns the affair remains ; I now take my 
| leave, and carrying with me your permission to 
| hope.” 
“ Nay, that is your own addition.” 
‘Then ratify it with your own gracious and 
'sweet consent—so that it may not be my inven- 
tion; you will also permit me to communicate 
with you by letter, should I have forgotten any 
minor detail, while wholly engrossed with 
thoughts of securing the crowning blessing of 
life.” : 
To this she readily consented, and he was tak- 
ing his leave, when he said, ‘* But here is Mrs. 
Templeton ; I will merely bid her good-mernipg, 
and adieu. Our next meeting will, l trust, be a 
happy one at Grantham.” 
And he departed, quite reconciled to the Eng- 
lish method of wooing—and quoting the poets 
advice : 








i 
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“ Therefore all hearts in love ner thelr own tongue; 
Let every eve negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent.” 


The following day, as might have been expected, 
brought n note from the lall; to obtain some 
trifling information was the ostensible reason ; 
the real one was to havean answer froin Cecilin; 
but as she has already decided on accepting him, 
there was no need for any litile finessing—it, 
however, gave her the opportunity of saying that 
her parents were the first to whom she should men- 
tion his wishes; her love and respect for her aunt, 
being subordinate to her strong feeling of affec- 
tion toward them. 

Mrs Templeton’s interview with the Doctor 
and Mrs. Vernon was, at first, painful and excit- 
ing; for though they had received full accounts, 
by almost the last post from Ashley, and were 
able to inform her of many things which were 
not mentioned by either Reginald or Helen, yet 
the history of the sad train of events which had 
led to this most unexpected result revealed much 
which displayed the tyranny and hardness of the 
Colonel more evidently than ever, But enough 
was learned to fully exonerate both Mrs. Temple- 
ton and Helen, in Mrs Vernon’s opinion; even 
the good Doctor went so far as to say, that, much 
as he wished they had been at hand, to comfort 
and sustain her during this season of perplexity 
and trouble, he was very glad that his absence 
had saved him from the difficulty ot being obliged 
to decide, where, he feared, his feelings and his 
his sense of duty might have been at variance. 

She also informed them of the engagement be- 
tween Hubert and Constance, as well as of the 
contemplated departure of the former; and 
though they both congratulated her in the most 
friendly manner, it was evident they thought tins 
temporary separation a wise arrangement: es- 
pecially the Doctor, who remarked that Hubert, 
whose generous and affectionate nature none who 
knew him could deny, had hitherto had very little 
oppor:unity of knowing much of himself or of the 
Worl]; and though he went on his long tour with 
one not older than himself, still Vietor Morton 
was years his senior in experience; was used to 
traveling about in the most independent manner, 


and possessed such valuable introductions, that | 


great advantage might be derived from this plan. 

“© And when is Ashley coming, Caroline?” ask- 
ed Constance, as they sat chatting together. 
« How I long to see him—for I am not fully in 
mamma’s confilence yet—slie merely tells me 
briefly. Helen is well, or, as she said lately, Helen 
is married—but there is so much wanting—not 
that I for a moment wish to learn what she 
thinks it best to conceal; but there are so many 
gaps, which I could honorably ask Ashley to fill 
up.” A 
“© We expect him very shortly,” replied his sis- 
ter; indeed, I think papa and mamma are disap- 
pointed that he is not here to receive us—but you 
know with him friendship is a very absorbing 
feeling; and while he can serve Reginald and 
Helen, he will not leave them, even for us—whom 
he can only please, not assist.” 

“What a lover he will make,” remarked Con- 
stance, smiling and then blushing. 

“ Yes,” said Caroline, gravely ; ‘ with him it 
will be once and forever.” 
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“ But, suppose— though even the supposition is 
n, shocking—but suppose the lady should 
die? 

“ He will still love her memory more than any 
other living creature; ‘to live with them is far 
less sweet than to remember thee.’”’ 

“« Bat if unworthy ?” persisted Constance. 

“Ah! that is supposing an impossible case. 
My brother,” she said, rather proudly, ‘“ never 
can love anything unworthy—he seems intuitive- 
ly to avoid all such.” 

« You are quite right there, dear Carry—and 
this has always made me teel, that the friend- 
ship of Ashley conferred more honor thnn rankor 
station.” And in their exalted estimate of one 
who richly merited their praises, neither of these 
beautiful girls seemed ever to have thought it 
possible that Ashley might suffer from a third 
cause—that of loving without meeting a return. 

After Mrs. Templeton and Constance left, Car- 
oline sat down to write to this beloved brother. 
She told him first of their disappointment nt not 
seeing him—sent him news of the Priory, and of 
the village generally ; and as she was closing her 
letter, Mrs. Vernon entered. 

“To Ashley, dear?” she asked, looking at the 
letter. 

« Yes, mamma.” 

“ Did Constance tell you anything of Hubert ?”? 

“ Nothing, and I really forgot to ask of hiin— 
though I suppose she knows ot the scheme Victor 
mentioned last night. But I have told Ashley 
how wonderfully the traveled young hermit is 
improved—really, if he goes on so, he has a 
chance of becoming celebrated.” 

“Then. my dear, you must tell Ashley, who 
ean scarcely yet know it, that when the wan- 
derers return, I]ubert’s engagement to Constanee 
will be ratified, and they will be married.” llow 
surprised you look !” 

«Iama great simpleton to be perpetually sur- 
prised at these love nffairs. I hope l shall have 
fair warning whea my turn comes—if ever it do— 
but dear mamma, Iam surprised still—though I 
have heard of it for these last two minutes.” 

_ “ And yet there is nothing very extaurdinary,” 
was her mother’s quiet remark. 

«* No—certainly not,” was the rather hesitating 
‘reply and manner. ‘1 see Constance can keep 
| her secrets.” 
| ‘No, my love, she can not—for she particu- 

larly requested her mother to inform us of the 
fact, and without any delay—are you pacified /” 

“Oh! mamma—I am sure I respect her feel- 
ings too mueh to be otherwise—but,” and she 
looked full at her mother, ‘Hubert is not my 
choice for Constance.” 

“Indeed! and why? or on whom would your 
perfect approval have fallen ?”? 

“Qn no one I know—but Hubert Forrester, 
amiable and charming as he is, has not, nnd | 
fear never will have. the deep yet lofty feelings 
which she ig so eminently calculated to appre- 
ciate ” 

« Well, my dear, I can not contradiet yon—for 
the truth is. this is exactly my opinion—but time 
nnd intelligent society may greatly improve n na- 
ture so honorable as that of Hubert.” 

Theretore this piece of news was added int 
postscript, without remark or comment. But ji: 
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did not seem greatly to have interested Ashley, as 
be never noticed it in his reply, which contained 
a long account of himself and his friends, but 
merely expressed his regret at not being able to 
leave town just then. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


“ There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
Where lwo that are link’d in one heavenly jie, 
With heart never cha: ging. a brow never cold, 
Love ou through alt ill, aud love on till hey die!” 
Moore. 


Heren has been left a long time to reeover 
from the fatigue of her rapid Journey; so long, 
that if she had had nothing to do but to examine 
her new abode and all it contained, she must have 
wearied of the task. 

But such was not the case—in truth, she was 
so much occupied in realizing the change in her 
prospects, which had been so unexpectedly 
effected, that days glided into weeks betore she 
succeeded. 

She sometimes felt ag if she had been suddenly 
est on some strange and uninhabited island—so 
hushed and quiet did all appear ; so entirely was 
ghe removed from her late agitating associations 
—so completely had her more familiar apprehen- 
sions given place to ethers, and entirely new ones 
—still, with all this there were tranquillity and 
peace —and she felt how gracious the change was. 

But these theughts and feclings occupied her 
only when she was alone. When Reginald and 
Ashley came in the evening. sometimes remaining 


tu tea, at which Mrs. Stopsel always made one of 


the party, it was then as if some beneficent 
genius had transformed her desert into something 
very delightful—a kind of real happy valley— 
where she could hear the voice best loved, and 
see the face so dear. ‘My dear, dear mother, 
my swect sister, oh that you were here!” was on 
tlie-e occasions the only desire that arose in her 
heart. 

Almost every day did she, and very often Regi- 
nald, through Mr. Morton, write to this mother, 
who had made so great an effort for their sakes; 
aud frequent were the short replies sent through 
the same channel; or if he were absent, they were 
posted by Mrs. Templeton—so well had she learned 
out of the book of old experience. And when 
these precious tokens came, how bitterly did 
Helen sometimes weep—thodugh not for worlds 
would she have had Reginald know of her tears— 
but the very means by which their correspondence 
was carried on, seemed perpetually to remind her 
of what she had been forced to do~and she 
would nsk, ** Why had she been so harshly, so 
unjustly treated, that the only escape from what, 
to her, would have been real ignominy, was to 
brave what many would condemn inost severely ?” 

She night have married aman she did not love, 
one indeed, whose character, though not exactly 
bad, possessed no quality with which she could 
sympathize—she might have done this. even while 
loving another, and the world would have called 
her a sensible girl, who had not weakly yielded 
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to a romantic attachment. Now, though hal- 
lowed by her mother’s sanction, her marriage 
would be called—odious words—a run-away 
match. 

But here again the good genius would appear, 
and his arguments were so conclusive when he 
named Reginald, that she dried her eyes, and met 
him with a smile. 

It is astonishing how discontented and fastidi- 
ous Ashley had lately become—the rooms which 
he had ‘pronounced so comfortable, while Reginald 
was the sole occupant, were, in his eyes, strangely 
altered—fur scarcely a day passed without some 
exchange or addition—and he was now racking 
his brain with some architectural contrivance, 
which would enable him to introduce a piano into 
their rather limited quarters; when Gretchen and 
he had a long conference together one evening, 
which suddenly put a stop to all further changes. 

Helen received a small part of her wardrobe 
soon after her departure—the remainder, with 
many useful articles from the Priory, which 
strictly belonged to her, were forwarded after 
her marriage. Mrs. Templeton, aided by Daw- 
son, had effected this transmission—there was 
neither leave asked nor concealment affected— 


| but they were packed and sent; whether the 


Colonel knew it or not, did not transpire—per- 
haps to have interfered with this, now that all 
interference with his daughter was useless, would 
have been a petty spite, of which even he was 
incapable. 

A few days before that appointed for their mar- 

riage, “ Helen,” said. Reginald, when they were 

alone an unusual event, “ where shall we go, 
dearest, to spend the first week of our honcy- 
moon ?” 

‘* Must we go anywhere away :” she asked. 
|“ Not musi, but l have arranged for a week’s 
holiday—lI can not spare a longer time.” 
| “Then, dear Reginald, let us go to that pretty 
Village near Hastings, on the coast—I remember 
(driving to it once with Mrs. Loftus, when we were 
| all there for change of air.” 

‘- Be it so—and we will start from the chureh- 
‘door. Helen,” he said, after a pause, ‘if l have 

said but little of the circumstances into which 
| very peculiar events have forced us, it is because 
| I feel them too deeply to trust myself with any 
| allusion ; and because I also feared to do or say 
| any thing that might agitate or distress you—you 
‘have uncerstood this 2” 

“« As well as if you had repeatedly spoken, 
Reginald—I am quite reconciled to all that has 
happened—why should |] hesitate te say it? for 
' without it, I never should have been your happy 

wife.” 

“e Now blessings on your dear head,” replied 

he, much touched at this mark of confidence and 
puleu n “for that sweet avowal. Ah! Ilelen, 
if health and lite be granted, how joyfully shall [ 
labor to show my gratitude for what you will be 
to me—and, after all, we are not so poor as many 
—for your mother’s gift supplies all that we shall 
actually spend, and my getierous friends will not 
hear me, when I talk ef relinquishing their aid 
toward my legal expenses.” 
« With our kind Gretchen to teach me, I shall 
soon learn, to play Madame L’Econome, so as to 
astonish yuu.” 
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“ That you do already—so you may safely re- 
main stationary in your excellence, for I can not 
love or admire you more, do what you will.” 

** We shall see,” she replied. 

Mr. Turner, the eminent lawyer with whom 
Ashley and Reginald read, had necessarily learned 
much of the latter’s history ; and as time made 
him better acquainted with the worth of the two 
friends, his interest in their welfare increased, so 
much so, that he seized every opportunity for giv- 
ing them all the advantages his talents and posi- 
tion afforded. 

Considering him, as he had every right to do, a 
sincere friend, Reginald had frankly intormed him | 
of the novel circumstances in which lelen’s claim | 
had placed him. 

“Well, then, your first step will be to marry 
this young lady ?” 

“Of course—directly I can.” 

« Do you think she would like to receive any of 
your friends, who have not the pleasure of yet 
knowing her, before that event takes place? If 
80, my sister—J never had time to fall in love and 
marry, I was too busy elbowing my way through | 
life—but my sister, as fine a specimen of an old | 
maid as ever was—but you are acquainted with 
her—worth a whole zenana of silly wives—will 
have great pleasure in calling on her.” 

«Those who visit you are not likely to over- 
look Miss Turner. As to Ashley, I believe he is 
half in love with her.”. 

« No—you don’t say so—the sly dog—and if he 
were to offer, depend upon it he would be accepted 
—so I must look sharp after my housekeeper.” 

« I strongly advise it—but though I thank you 
for your kindness, at present, Miss Templeton 
shrinks from all society ; but when we return— 
for I mean to steal a week—we shall feel very 
much gratified at any attention Miss Turner may 
show us.” l 

‘And who gives this pretty thing away? for 
pretty of course she is ?” 

Reginald smiled. <‘ Ashley claims that privi- 
lege.” 

K Very well; and now that you have won her, 
my young friend, be kind and gentle to her ; they 
are tender and loving creatures, and God help 
them when man does not.” 

It is the morning of Helen’s wedding-day, and 
there she sits in her room, looking so beautiful, 
and waiting the arrival of Reginald and Ashley. 
There is the carriage with them, and Gretchen, 
half smiles, half tears, enters in her appropriate, 
but unostentatious, dress of gray silk, Kegmald’s 
gift. 

« Are they come ?” said Helen. 

“Yes, my darling, and I am here to fetch you 
down.” 

Calmly Helen followed her, and on entering the 
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Helen. “ My dear, dear husband,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“ And now Mrs. Stopsel,” said Ashley, when 
after a silent walk they reuched the cottage, “ we 
have not a moment to lose, if we would succeed in 
carrying out our little surprise. 1 tear we must 
limit ourselves to white-washing and papering, 
but with some simple furniture in good taste f 
am sure every one will pronounce the idea n goot 
one.” But in order that we may give nn opin.on, 
it Is necessary to explain. 

The cottage occupied by Stopsel and his wife 
was one of those suburban villas, as the advertis- 
ing shect phrases it—cottage is the proper term— 
with which the environs of London abound; it 
stood detached in its own small garden, with rooms 
on each side of the entrance. On one side was 
Gretchen’s parlor, behind that her kitchen; on 
the other side was a tolerably sized room, looking 
back and front; above these were the same num- 
ber of bed-rooms, with a tiny dressing-room over 
the tiny hall. 

The original proprietor had probably possessed 
that luxury of ambitious London tradesmen, a 
one-horse chaise, for there was accommodation for 
both. The last occupant had been an artist—of 
course the stable and chaise-house, as such, were 
useless to him; but he had turned the latter into 
a painting-room, lighted from the roof, and though 
the change was done economically, the result was 
a very snug and cosy siudio—but the access was 
from the garden, and during the time the Stupsels 
had lived there, it was used entirely as a lumber- 
room. 

On this Ashley had cast eyes of desire; a door 
could so easily be opened from the present largo 
sitting-room into it—and though this would make 
a sort of passage-way of the former, so much would 
be gained by the addition of another apartment, 
that that objection had but little weight. 

This, therefore, was to be dedicated to Helen 
and her piano—and as Ashley spent money as if 
he had founl Fortunatus’ purse, when cleane, 
papered, and furnished, it looked so pretty as to 
bid fair to become a great favorite. 

And so Ashley's whim was in lulged, anl when 
the absentees returned, he was richly repaid by the 
unqualified admiration they expressed. 

“ This, dear lelen,” said Ashley,“ is my cadeau 
de mariage ; and this,’ saluting her, “is my re- 
ward.” 

«Oh, Reginald, oh, Ashley,” she replied, turn- 
ing her sweet face from one to the other, * haw 
rich we are in the best of treasures ~dear hus- 
band and dear brother, in gaining ons | have 
gained both.” 

And how eloquent was ler next letter to her 
mother, when, speaking of her happiness, alloyed 
only by separation from her and Constance, she 


parlor, gave a hand to each of them; and then | dwelt in glowing terms on Ashhys kindness, 
taking Reginald’s arm, advanced toward the car- | Ashley’s generosity ; till Mrs. Templeton, who read 


riage, followed by Ashley and Gretchen. 


the letter to Constanee, remarked, ‘ Ashley, 


“ Do you remember,” asked Ashley of Reginald, | almost as often as Reginald.” 


“ one day, when I threatened to give you Helen, 
to remove some of your odd notions ?” 
“Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘ but though very dif- 
ferently placed then, was I half so happy ? 
The ceremony is over—they leave their tried 
friends at the church-door, so it had been arranged. 
“My wife,” said Reginald, tenderly embracing 
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“Le ciel dant nons voyons que l'ordre est lout puissant, 
Pour différems emplois ous fabr que en nalssant 5 
El tout esprit mest pas e Mposé Pune ér ffe, 
Qui se Lrouve taillée à faire uu philosophe, 
Le mien est fait, ma sceur, pour aller terre a terre.” 
MOLIÈRE. 
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« Anp it is then true that you have accepted 
word Wurstwood ?” said her mother, when Cecilia 
told her of his offer. 

«Yes, mamma, and I hope neither you nor 
papa will see cause to reject him.” 

«You know but little of his character or tem- 
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to have the anxieties I have had; they have some- 
times, perhaps, made me over-bold in asking favors 
for my children; and your affectionate and ener- 
getic character will find a more suitable sphere of 
action among family claims than in single blessed- 
ness; still there is your aunt Lucy, of a noble 
family like yourself, and yet unmarried.” 

‘The cases are not similar; aunt Lucy has 
fortune enough to live quite independently, in- 


deed, to spare for others, as we have good reason 


per, Cecilia,” said her mother, looking unusually | 


grave; “and | own I have been accustomed to 
rank him among those who are rather lax in their 
principles on many subjects.” 

« I have no doubt but that, while he was young, 
he was led by the fashion; but when we were in 
Italy, the theater of his early diplomatic career, 
he was always spoken of with respect—certainly 
not as free from all vice—but as one whose con- 
duct had never given rise to any one of those ter- 
rible scandals which disgrace the lives of many of 
his cotemporaries. As to his temper, I sincerely 
believe that to be excellent—for he was much at 
the Priory, and there were many occasions when, 
I must say, I think uncle Lionel rather tried it.” 

‘* Well, my dear, you have plenty of sense, and 
have aright to judge for yourself in this matter. 
In point of rank and wealth this is beyond our 
utmost ambition; and if you think you can be 
happy, you have our consent and blessing.” 

“I have no doubt of being happy as Lord 
Hurs‘wood’s wife,” she replied, confidently, 
“thouzh many would not feel so secure. I am 
not roinantic—he is amiable; for, with respect to 
ivien, I think he was shamefully il-used. I am 
no longer in my first youth—charming sixteen is 
now seen from a distant point of view.” continned 
sue, laughing; ‘and to tell you the truth, dear 
maninia, I have lately thought a good deal ahout 
my future prospects. Were I not the Honorable 
Miss Granthem, it would he very different, for I 
have sufficient sense anil moderation to reduce my 
Wants to ny means; and, as a poor man’s child, 
could live en very scanty ones, or work in order 
to increase them; but a poor nobleman’s daughter 
is so ‘lifferent—the shackles of rank interfere with 
free lom of action, turn which way you will; and 
I shonld not like to eke out a slender income, by 
annually visiting from one relative or friend to 
another, till I become a new kind of income-tax.” 

“That is true, Cecilia; and though Henry has 
acted most generously, and never forgets either 
you or his brathers—for Alfred still needs help— 
his own family have claims npon him ” 

* Henry is a real nobleman,” was the sister's 
energetic reply. ‘* You sigh, dear mamma, but 1 
assure you. without cause; I am neither a victim 
nor a sacrifice. Think how much better off ] am 
than many girls in my station. I by no means 
dislike Lord [Iurstwood—on the contrary, I be- 
lieve I could very easily love him; and when I 
think how often 1 have seen you look grave and 
careful, when any extraordinary expense has been 
needful, surely you must be glad to know that 
this, at least, will not be my trial.” 


{ 





to know; and then, from the fact, that she has 
refused several excellent offers, preferring to re- 
main faithful to the memory of her gallant lover, 
she has become a sort of romance, such as I never 
could become. Now I firmly intend to do my duty 
by Lord Hurstwood, and make him as happy as I 
can. Iam grateful to him, and I shall let him 
see it.” 

‘You are right, my dear,” said her mother, 
stifling a sigh, ‘‘ happy you must make any one 
you live with; and such gratitude as yours is no 
bad substitute for love.” ° 

And when Lord Iiyrstwood came, he was ver 
soon most favorably impressed with all he saw in 
the family of his bride-elect, and in his turn was 
equally well received. Under such circumstances 
his suit prospered; the preparations for the wed- 
ding were hastened as much as possible; and in 
less than two months after her quiet marriage, 
Helen read an account of her cousin’s splendid 
nuptials, in the paper, with a paragraph especially 
dedicated to description and millinery—among 
the list of company were the names of the two 
chief bridesmaids, Miss Sinclair and Miss Temple- 
ton, relatives, so the paper said, of the beautiful 
bride. 

Mrs. Templeton, with Constance and Laurette, 
remained for a week at Grantham after the wed- 
ding. Lord and Lady Hurstwood went to a small 
property his Lordship had in Wales; and they 
meant, on their return to the Hall, to give a se- 
ries of parties. 

In order to be ready for a full share in these, 
by being somewhere at Seabrooke, Laurette took 
this opportuuity of spending the interval with the 
Westroughs. It was further settled, that they 
should all travel north when Hubert departed, 
for she had made such a point of the Templetons 
visiting Scotland, that she obtained her uncle’s 
consent, and silenced her aunt's objections by in- 


‘sisting so much on the benefit they would all de- 


rive. that, at last, Mrs. Templeton was induced 
to think it her duty to give Constance an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a little more of society before she 
married. 

This visit to Grantham, the first she had made 
for years, had much gratified Mrs. Templeton ; 
and coming as it did, when her health had been 
so shaken by recent trials, its beneficial effects 
went far to strengthen the arguments Laurette 
brought forward, and reconciled her to a further 
journey. Besides, the bustle and excitement of 
Cecilia's marriage, which forced her thoughts into 
a fresh and cheerful channel, were of permanent 
advantage. 

Lady Grantham, who, in the midst of so much 
to claim her exclusive attention, never forgot 
others, learned from her sister-in-law many par- 
ticulars that deeply affected and interested her, 


“ Indeed, my dear, I certainly do not wish you | and though, of course, the part Lord Hurstwood 
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had had in the affair was lightly and delicately | 


alluded to; and though there was no confidence 
respecting the steps she herself had taken in 
Helen’s tight, this was so evident to her Lady- 


ship, that, when she subsequently fulfilled her. 


mise to see Helen, she frankly alluded to it, 
zord Grantham offered his services as mediator 
ween Colonel Templeton and the young couple; 


wut his sister declined, for the same reasons which | 


had induced her to refuse Doctor Vernon's inter- 
ference—namely, her conviction that it would be 
useless, and might he injurious. At present, she 
could correspond with Helen —she could also, 
through Mrs. Vernon, who sometimes took a peep 
at Ashley and London, have those personal re- 
poris which she so pined to verify with her own 
eyes; but fierce and vehement as had been her 
husband’s denunciations against any who pre- 
sumed to disobey his prohibition, he had been 
contented with apparent submission; and with a 
levity whieh characterized him, had probably 
e@ised to remember or care for the chasin which 
his violence had made in their small circle. 
Therefore his wife said, ‘“ Let me not risk what I 
have in trying to obtain more, Helen is happy, 
and I am learning to be resigned.” 

The return of the Lord and Lady to Hurstwood 
Was preparatory to a series of sueh gayeties as 
had not enlivened the neighborhood ‘for years. 
Lady Dallas said she was ready to cry because 
ada, her eldest daughter, was not old enough to 
share in them- but apparently she reconsidered 
the matter, and enjoyed herself enough for both, 

The hall was filled with noble and fashionable 
guests, ready to join in any seheme of pleasure 
and amusement, and amiable to extract both out 
of 21) tkat was offered. 

Nothing could exceed the polished courtesy of 
his Lordship—nothing disturbed or ruffled the 
sweet temper of her Ladyship or banished her 
charming smile—they both seemed as happy as 
their hest friends could desire; and their popu- 
larity lost nothing by the frank condescension of 
their manner. i 

The Furresters, careless of wealth or new titles, 
were worshipers of old nobility; and as the 
Ilurstwood name had become, from first to last, 
antique enough even for them, a feeble ray of this 
splendor fell on Constance; and the cousin of 
Lady Wurstwood was allowed to hide the sister 
of the.run-away Helen. 

Hubert had made various excuses for delaying 
his departure, to which Mr. Morton had kindly 
yielded; but when he saw that indulgence led 
only to further delay, he said that cither Hubert 
must accompany Victor at once. or the latter must 
sail without him. This, and Victor’s profound 
remark, that the sooner he left the sooner he 
would return, decided the matter; and a few 
months after their engagement, Hubert nnd Con- 
stance parted—but not before arrangements had 
been nade for a regular correspondence—at which 
Mr. Morton laughed. dryly remarking, that in 
addition to the uncertainty of winds and wives, 
must be added that of scarcely knowing their own 
destination till they reached it—for Victor's ob- 
ject was not entirely pleasure—he was intrusted 
With some important commissions from Mr. Mor- 
ton, with which his mercantile career would ter- 
minate, 
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Cecilia very nuch wished that Constance would 
spend a short time with her after Ilubert's de- 
parture, for as the Ilall was now thinned oft its 
late gay and festive throng, she could devote 
herself more exclusively to her amusement; but 
she never could be persuaded to leave her mother, 
though the lntter seconded Cecilia’s kind invita- 
tion. “I will come over as soon as you like, for 
the day,” said she; “ but I can not leave mamma 
to the care of any one else—not even the kind 
ltectorites.” 

Claiming, therefore, this promise, Cecilia one 
day drove out to fetch her, and on their return 
noticed, at one of the lodge-gates, a small pony- 
chaise, Supposing, if she supposed‘at all about 
what did not concern her, that it belonged to some 
one there on business, she passed on, and about 
five minutes’ drive brought within their view the 
figure of some one, very smartly dressed, walking 
in the direction of the flower-garden. 

“Who is that,” asked Cecilia, ** who seems te 
know the place better than the regulations 2?” 

But Constanee, who did not recognize the gay 
shawl and tasty bonnet, shook her head. 

“dlt is Miss Mordaunt, my Lady,” said the 
groom, in reply to her Ladyship’s look. 

** Ride on then.” was the order, given very 
coolly, “and inform her that this is private prop- 
erty, and show her the warning against intruders, 
as you see her out.” 

Juliet, it was really she whose artless simplicity 
had exposed her to this rebuff, heard the order 
with burning indignation; and her face became 
crimson as she also heard the quick canter of the 
groom hastening to obey. 

“ Beg pardon, Miss, but this is private prop- 
erty,” said he, civilly. 

And there being no alternative but for her to 
retrace her steps, she turned to do so, swelling 
with mortification and rage; and thus saw who 
was the companion of the Lady Paramount, and 
the witness of her humiliation. If she could have 
cast Constance under the wheels of her cousin’s 
elegant equipage, or under those of her own little 
vehicle, it was evident that she wonld have done 
it with the pleasure or indifference of a Tullia, so 
malignant was the glanee she darted—as, closely 
followed by the groom, she swept by. 

Wholly indifferent to her love or hate, Lady 
ITurstwood, without vouehsafing the least remark, 
calmly drove on—not so the gentle Juliet. The 
pretty pony, a great favorite with Mrs. Captain, 
was mide to feel the young lady's woes, by sun- 
dry lashes and switches, till lashed and switched 
beyond even a pony’s endurance, he flew along so 
as to leave no cause for urging ; and Juliet, now 
rising to lash out the fury she had lashed in, and 
to beat him into a sober pace, was jerked out— 
and while the lad who was with her tell into some 
soft mud, and escaped with a whole skin but torn 
habiliments. she not only spoiled her gay attire, 
but for a long time her pretty fice, wh.ch had nn 
ugly wound on the elicek, was obliged to be 
eclipsed by a profusion of ringlets—tvo profuse to 
be becoming. 

Nor was this all; for while her tender mother 
was busy plastering up the wound and bathing 


the bruises, she, who had learned from her muddy 


servant what had happened, seized the opportunity 
of administering a little healing to the mind and 
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feelings which were evidently ill disposed and out 
of order; or this model young lady would never 
have exposed herself to an ignominious ejectment 
as a trespasser; but, like medicine invariably, 
this was so unpalatable, that the patient was re- 
fractory, and refused to swallow it quietly; and 
was then threatened, like a naughty child, with 
her uncle’s displeasure—which proved no empty 
threat, but a very unpleasant reality, so that for 
some time the agent's abode was not wholly ten- 
anted by peace and love—for while mother and 
daughter, ‘‘ like sweet be//es jangling out of tune,” 
carried on their wordy warfare, ‘fell discord 
reigned. and fury dire.” Sa 
Juliet, who, by some process of ratiocination 
peculiar to those who are pupils of the green-eyed 
monster, considered Constance as the cause of this 
disgrace, secretly vowed to visit all these mishaps 
on her unconscious head. She had always hated 
her with a vindictive and peculiar hatred; and 
now this rival—yes, such was her insane pre- 
sumption—though partly Hubert’s fault—this 
successful rival, who had witnessed the insult, 
should pay dearly for all she now suffered. 
Self-willed and daring, however, as she was, 
Juliet would hardly have ventured on such a 
proceeding as that of intruding on the Hurstwood 


grounds, had she not heard that the noble owners | 


had gone to spend the day at some distance—for 
she had both sense and pride enough to avoid his 
Lordship after the unceremonious stop he had put 
to their floricultural meetings—and it was by the 
invitation of the head gardener’s son, who gave 
her the information, that she had taken this occa- 
sion to go for some flowers and fruit which he had 
also promised her. But Lord Hurstwood had gone 
alone—-her Ladyship, as we see, went tothe Priory 
for Constance. 

Nor was this the only indignity the roving hab- 
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her mother not to mention to him, he was loung- 
ing alung the Hurstwood private drive, whistling, 
with his hands in his pockets, in rather a low, 
ratish style, and making his way toward the 
stables, when the trot of horses feet warned him 
that he had chosen an unfavorable time for at- 
tending the quadruped school. He turned his 
head and saw her Ladyship’s litrle park phaeton 
advancing ata smart pace, aud turning a corner, 
which would bring him in full sight. Quick as 
thought, he darted under a wide-spreading tree; 
but my lady’s eyes were as quick as his teet— 
she had seen him through a sudden opening; and 
really thinking he was some mischievous buy who 
had come after the birds, which she had given 
strict orders to have unmolested, she drove to 
the spot, where the supposed delinquent fancied 
himself safely concealed, and handing her whip 
to the servant who attended her desired him to 
| make the offender feel her verbal commands, as 
| he had not attended to the painted ones 

The man who related this and the former 
scene, in which he had also taken part, to his 
fellow-servants and a few chance listeners, de- 
clared “ he was ready to burst with inside laugh- 
ter to see her Ladyship handling the ribbons so 
‘coolly and cleverly, while he turned out the 
| agent’s fine-gentleman nephew, who ran like 
| lightning, when he cracked the whip. just,” he 
said, with a knowing wink, and laying his fin- 





ger along his nose, “to obey my lady ;” but 
some knew better—and that he was not scrry to 
| pay an installment of a grudge he owed the 
agent for by-gone favors. 

Be this as it may, Augustus took to his heels, 
inwardly vowing he would never be so caught 
again; while still all-unconscious that she had 
offered a fresh affront to the Mordaunt escutch- 

‘eon, Lady Hurstwood drove about park and 


its of those young scions of the Mordaunt family | Country, looking so handsome and so happy, that 


brought on themselves. 

Augustus, whose education was carried on in 
France, had returned to Seabrooke for a long 
holiday. He had always been greatly disliked, 
on account of his impudent air of assumption, his 
mischievous propensities, and many other habits, 
the result of his mother’s foolish indulgence, 

Gradually Mrs. Captain’s original popularity 
faded away, and there were now very few in the 
village who cared to be on terms of intimacy with 
her. But as she often had very fine friends from 
London, whom she visited in return, this, she did 
not pine about. Augustus soon found out his 
sister’s secrets, among others, her clandestine and 
frequent drives to the Tall; and threatening to 
tell his mother of this, and slyly alluding to 
Hubert also, she fell into his power, which, as was 
to be expected, he used like a tyrant. He made 
her introduce him to the Hall. meaning the lodges 


and garden, and once there, he wag soon intimate | 


with the stable-yard and its inhabitants, horses, 
dogs, men, and boys. 

One of the men had promised to give him a 
capital little terrier, aud Augustus was fre- 
quently there to watch and overlook the edu- 
cation of the little animal; but when the family 
returned, he received a hint to make himself 
scarce. 

Now asthe sisters three ordained, a few days 
after Juliet’s expulsion, which she had entreated 


many who had shaken their heads when they 
heard of the projected marriage, were now 
among the loudest to declare they had always 
thought she was just the wife to suit his Lord- 
ship, and he the husband to suit her. 


CHAPTER XLY. 


“ Why. how now. Madam Flirt? 
It you must thus chatter, 
And are for flinging dirt, 
Let's try who bes can spatter, 
Madam Fiir?” 
B:ggar’s Opera. 


Now Mrs. Sims kept the little haberdashery 
shop at Seabrooke, whence emanated almost all 
the finery and fashion worn by those of the fem- 
inine gender in the village who ranked below 
the ‘* county families?’ . Mrs. Curtis, the doc- 
tor’s wife, tor instance, was a constant custom- 
er; all the substantial and wealthy farmers’ 
Wives patronized her wares; and as she was also 
mother to the only dressmaker the place boasted 
of, she was a person who thought she had a right 
to hold up her head with the best. 

Iler younger daughter, Betsey, helped in the 
shop, as well as in the work-room. Ann, or a 
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she thought proper to be called since her visit to 
London, for the purpose of being “ finished off,” 
Miss Aunie, ‘presided over the millinery and 
gown department, and altogether they were an 
industrious and very respectable family. 

There was always n kind of deferential man- 


ner observed by them toward the housekeepers | 


and ladies’ maids of the “ families” and their 
guests; for the patronage of these prime min- 
isters was well worth securing—as it frequently 
gave them the honor of a visit from the ladies 
themselves; while Mrs. and Miss Vernon and the 
Priory young ladies, who often spent money 
there. were cited by the whole family as “ your 


real nobility—none of your uppish sort, who are | 
afraid of being civil to those of a lower rank than | 


themselves.” 

When first Mrs. Captain Mordaunt and all her 
grand silks and fashions appeared, she created as 
much commotion and sensation in this little village 


sphere as the discovery of a new planet among | 


Savants, and as her aim was to become popular, 
go it was her cue to be affable, gracious, conde- 
scending, and chatty. She occasionally showed 
Ann Sims her dresses and finery, before she per- 


mitted the profane eyes of the public to have) 


that pleasure; all the wealth of Juliet’s ward- 
robe was also spread out before her admiring 
gaze; and in return, the latter, who, though 
well supplied with money, never had any to 
spare, would often have a ribbon or neckerchief 
a real bargain, now and then, indeed, a present. 

Gradually the intimacy increased—and when 
it reached the zenith, like other more movable 
things, gradually it declined. 

Mrs. Sims, it is true, kept up an appearance 


of civility, quoting a proverb to the buteher’s | 


wife, her great crony, about “holding a candle 
to somebody—” the rest was lost in nods and 
winks, which the butcher’s wife seemed fully to 
comprehend. But she no longer allowed Betsey 
t3 walk about with Juliet, nor Ann to take tea 


sv often with Mrs. Captain; adroitly freeing her-, 


silf from the dilemma, by saying, her girls had 
their honest living to gain, and must not be 
spoiled by associating with those who were dif- 
ferent from them; all which exeuses were gra- 
ciously accepted, and the little equivoque inter- 
preted as a compliment—till, after a long absence, 
Mrs. Captain found, on her return with Juliet, 
that her popularity had suffered—her influence 
was on the wane—she was no longer booked to 
win on the favorite—in short, people looked 
askance. 

Various causes had combined to produce this 
effect—rumors of a very unfavorable character 
were rife; and Colonel Templeton’s frequent vis- 
its had become the talk of all—the agent was 
disliked for his conduct about the farms, and 
other acts of petty tyranny and insolence. 
gustus, who had been spending his holidays 
there, was the very head and front of all the low 
mischief that took place. Juliet angled too 
openly for Victor or Hubert, and was pro- 
nounced a bold, confident minx by all prudent 
mothers, in the hearing of their daughters; and 
above all, and to crown all, Mrs. Captain, just 
before her departure, had had some very fine 
friends, very fine indeed, staying with ber, and 


she had neither called on any one with them, nor pursing up 


Au- | 
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invited any one to call on them; though they 
went driving about, day atter day, who but 
they? So coolness grew to silent contempt, and 
that at length burst into speaking impertinence 
—the tongue is truly an unruly member, espe- 
cinlly a woman’s—and looks and tessings of the 
head spoke with an eloquence peculiar to them- 
selves; and there wanted now but one move to 
ery “checkmate,” and open a breach that could 
never be closed—it was the few last grains which 
‘broke the camel’s back —the rese-leaf which 
| made the cup run over; and when things are 
thus over-ripe, the gentlest zephyr shakes them 
down. d 

So it happened, that when Mrs. Captain en- 
tered the little shop, about a week after Augus- 
tus had fled from the crack of the whip, Mrs. 
Sims, at first, hardly recognized her! 

«Oh! Mrs. Mordaunt,” she said, at length, 
looking over her spectacles, but still not rising 
—but that might be because Betsey was at her 
post, and it would be needless for two to wait on 
ene customer. ‘* And what can we possibly show 
you?” a slight emphasis, in a very dry tone. 

Now all this was remarkably ungrateful of 
Mrs. Sims, for Mrs, Captain had come for some 
common calico, which she knew she should find 
there as cheap and good as in any great town— 
besides, she began to feel that the loss of her 
popularity was not an affair to be pooh-poohed 
as if she had mislaid an old glove—and she de- 
termined to see what she could do so as to regain 
it—at any rate, in part. For this purpose she 
had arranged a round of shoppings which should 
bring her inte contact with many of her former 
worshipers, whom she resolved, by wheedling or 
bullying, by flattering or frightening, to bring 
back to the old faith. 

She therefore had, in a most amiable mood, 
entered the shop of her once most bigoted con- 
vert, Mrs. Sims. But, alas! how little encour- 
agement does virtue receive ! a melancholy truth, 
as she was destined to experience; for, justly 
provoked at this unbecoming behavior in a paltry 
village shopkeeper—she cast her good intentions 
to the winds and took her revenge instead. 

« I dare say I have come on a hopeless er- 
rand,” she said with a scornful smile, while her 
large bright eyes looked disdainfully around, 
«for I was silly enough te think I might, by 
chance, match this ribbon,” daintily touching the 
strings of her fashionable bonnet. 

“ Betsey,” said her mother, coloring, and 
speaking sharply, “hand down those ribbons Ju- 
liet was pulling about the other day, though she 
| could not afford to buy any.” 

“Do you mean Miss Mordaunt?” asked Mrs, 
Captain, with assumed indifference and calmness. 

« Yes, I mean your girl, your daughter, I sup- 
pose, Juliet :” 

« You are more free than welcome,” was the 
dignified rebuke; “the day, I think, is long 
| long enough for Miss Juliet Mordaunt.” 

« l do not know that it is, unless I choose to 
think so as well,” was the tart reply; “‘at any 
rate, Lord Hurstwood’s grooms do not think so.” 

‘‘ Woman, are you mad?” cried the incensed 
half of the defunct hero, her black eyes glaring. 
| No,” replied Mrs. Sims, half closing hers, 
her mouth, and nodding her head 
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with short and quick nods, like some China Joss 
in a passion—*‘ neither mad nor bad ;” and she 
theu tossed her head back, and drew her breath 
with a significant hem!’ as much as to say, 
“rhyme ior you now, presently, if you provoke 
me, you shall have reason ;” and, almost restored 
to ber usual good temper by the discovery of this 
latent talent for poetry, which surprised her as 
much as M. Jourdain was, when he found he had 
uukuowingly been talking prose all his life, . 
she repeated: ‘‘ Neither mad nor bad—nor my | 
daughters either. Thank goodness! J run no, 
risk of the ducking-stool. nor my girls of being | 
hursewhipped out of the liall grounds, as your 

fine miss was one day—and yuur nest-stealing 

boy the next.” 

‘* Now this passes patience,” began Mrs. Cap- 
tain; but Mrs. Sims, to use her own expression 
“when relating the scene, was up, both figura- | 
tively and literally, as, walking from behind the 
couuter, the better to confront her antagonist, 
she said, *“ It had not need—for you will want a 
pay large stock of that same commodity, Mrs. 
Yhats-your-name, before you and yours have 
run out your rigs—look after your brazen bag- 
guge at home, and stop her from looking atter atl 
the men, from the young ’squire of the Hill, to 
the horse-boy at the Hali—look after that rogue 
in the shell, your impudent varlet of a son. Ask 
what is thought of you and your master, and you 
will need pleuty of paticuce—patience, indeed”— 
the very word was suggestive of her own waste 
of this virtue—“ and | tell you what, get out of 
wy honest, decent place directly, and never show 
yeur impudent face here to an honest man’s hon- 
est widow and her decent girls, or FI send for 

the beadle to turn you out.” 

lt would be impossible for words to convey a 
just idea of the rage which literally made Mrs. 
Captain speechless during this long and remorse- 
less harangue; she pressed with such uncon- 
scious, but uncontrollable violence on the top of 
a small glass case, whieh contained some choice 
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there was but one cloud in her bright sky, and 
that was, that they never met. 

How industrious was this sweet young wife 
about her small domain—how eager to become 
acquainted with all the mysteries of housekeep- 
ing—how anxious to arrange every thing for 
Reginald’s comfort—dear Reginald! how was it 
possible to do too much for him? She only feared 
he neygr could understand how deeply, how de- 
And then the pretty little 
air of independence with which she transacted her 
affairs, and the look of experience she tried to as- 
sume while supplying the household wants—some- 


times, spite of herself, obliged to refer to Gretchen 


—and above all, the demure matronly steruness 
she would affect, when she allowed herself the 
pleasure of walking out alone, to meet that hus- 
band so beloved, when he returned home: and the 
handsome face, with its deep loving eyes that then 
met her, and richly repaid her all, with a look 
and smile that told of undiminished affection. 

Ah! mother! ah! Constance! all this was a 
loss to you. 

Ashley was their frequent guest—indeed, he 
said he was so happy when with them, that they 
must turn him out when he came too often. 

“ Too often. brother Ashley !” said Helen; 
“what do you take us for, that you talk such 
nonsense ?” 

‘“ Not such nonsense as Reginald was talking 
as he came hither; but of this, Helen, you shall 
he judge. You need not look ready to challenge 
me,” he continued, as Reginald made a gesture 
of impatience ; ‘‘ this then it is. He has receive? 
an invitation from Mr. Lester, the publisher, to 
meet a few literary men at dinner, and meditates 
a refusal, hecause you can not accompany him.” 

‘* It is rather difficult, dear Helen,” said Regi: 
nald, ‘‘to make all this quite clear to you—bu 
Ashley is too precipitate in saying I meditated a 
refusal; I merely hesitated till I could consult 


you.” 


“If you hesitated because you doubted my 


Specimens of the trade, that she crushed it right | cheerful acquiescence in any plan you think right, 


through, severely wounding her hand. Then, 
roused by the pain to recollection, and the use 
of her tongue, and bursting with passion, she 
glared at the fiery little sho} Ke -per, and shaking | 
her fist, said, with a look that would have struck 
her down, could looks ever do so—* Bitterly shall 
you rue this insolence, you detestable, trumpery 
old woman! I'll have my foot on your neck 
yet;” und she banged the door with such fury, 
that the meek little bell, which rarely emitted | 
more than a very humble tinkle, was so terrified | 
at its own unusual clamor, that it shook for more 
than five minutes after the fierce assault it had 
sustained; daring which time the roused Ama- 
zon had hastened home, and vented her fury on 
all who approached, nnd especially on Juliet, 
whom she cunsidered the chief cause of this au- / 
dacious attack. | 


el pe 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


“ The blackest ink of Fate was sure my lot, 
vnd when she writ my name, she u ade a blot.” 
The Rehearsal, 


How truly might Helen tell her mother that 





| hesitate no longer. 
| al and literary man,” she said, with.a look of 


I am the wife of a profession- 


pride exceedingly becoming, so thought Reginald; 
“and it would be as absurd for me to think of 


gong with you to every dinner-party, as to go 
with you to Westminster Hall or the printing-of- 


fice. No, dear husband, let me help, not mar, 


your prospects.” 


* lelp, you most assuredly do,” was his reply, 
“ and therefore 1 shall go.” 
True to his promise, Mr. Turner expressed a 


| wish to his sister that she would call on Mrs. 


West, a wish she lost no time in gratifying; and 


on her return gave him such an account of the. 


vision of beauty she had seen, that he laughingly 
told this to Reginald, and requested permission to 
pay his respects to this fair prize also—a permis- 
sion the proud husband readily gave; and as the 
discerning old gentleman was as much pleased 
with her intelligence, as his sister with her beau- 
ty, a most friendly succession of calls followed ; 
and though Helen, on many accounts, deelined 
entering much into society, she was pleased to 
have secured so sensible an acquaintance as Miss 
Turner proved to be. 

The Westroughs, who had made common cause 
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with Reginald, when Lord Ernest’s marriage had, The landlord had written several letters de- 
‘so suddenly blighted his prospects, were particu-| manding payment of the rent, of which now 
larly friendly. : nearly three months was due; these Stacey said 
When parliamentary duties required his Lord- he had never received, though it was dithcult to 
ship to be near London, they resided at Hendon, convince a man of regular business habits that 
on account of the delicate health of Lady West- such was the truth. Probably they had been 
rough and one of her daughters. The latter, | forwarded; but the movements of the Staceys 
good-tempered girls, often drove over to fetch | were so uncertain, that even that was doubtful. 
» Helen to spend the morning at their pretty villa, | There was little in the villa that did not already 
whence she always returned loaded with fruit) belong to the landlord—tradesmen all round now 
and flowers. rose en masse; the livery-stable keeper was furi- 
Wsi The youngest was the invalid; the second, with | ous, and poor Mrs. Stacey, terrified and weeping, 
‘| whom, at one time, it was hoped Reginald might | accompanied her husband, till some other shelter 
be smitten, was now engaged to a middle-aged | could be provided. 
but wealthy Baronet; the eldest, Lady Louisa,} le wrote to some of his friends who were in 
rumor said, had been slighted by one who had | town—to this appeal some, once more, responded ; 
professed love—she was thirty ; but, spite of her | a compromise was effected, a second floor engaged, 
age and disappointment, was cheerful and ami- | and the rent paid in advance. They had been 
able, and especially disposed to show Helen any | there a fortnight, and Stacey was now really 
attentions the latter might find agreeable. busy and in earnest; having already propitiated 
* | have had a visit from Stacey,” said Ashley, | the justly angry publisher by completing one of 
Tone day, to Reginald, when the latter returned | the unfinished articles. 
from an interview with Mr. Lester. Such, in substance, was Mr. Lester’s report, 
| And what has the man of genius been doing | which he felt it no breach of confidence to make 
all this time ?” to Reginald; but he did not then know that Mrs, 
“You remember my telling you that I called | Stacey, ill and frightened at the new scene of life 
at Kensington a few weeks after we dined with | in which she had to sustain a sad part, had been 
him—but he had not returned from his noble | confined that very day, and so unexpectedly, that 
friend's house. As it is too far to go merely for | she and her infant were but very scantily sup- 
w the ceremony of leaving a card, I wrote to say I | plied with what both so much needed. 
F should be glad to know when he returned, as I | ° This additional information Ashley learned the 
F had a few friends to whom I should like to intro- | next morning from Stacey, who, really fond of 
F duce him; but as my note remained unanswered, | his wite, came to him in a state bordering on dis- 
I concluded they were still away—indeed, your | traction. Ashley, always prompt in kindness, 
aifairs so claimed attention, that I rarely thought | placed a check in Stacey’s hand, went to Mr. 
of him. This morning he called; they have | turner, and briefly saying that Miss Turner's 
“changed their residence, and have temporary | help was now sadly needed, asked permission to 
lodgings near Portman Square. But I can not | apply to her in this emergency. , 
help tearing that all is not right with him. Stacey * Go to her yourself; 1 have hardly time to 
never asked me to call—seemed dreadfully out of | speak to you just now,” he replied, scareely rais- 
(Spirits, and when I asked after Mrs. Stacey, he | ing his eyes from a paper he was reading. 
(replied, < Oh, poor Susan is not very well; alto- | And Ashley did go; and before night another 
\gether, I do not like the look of it.” room—it was but an attic —was prepared, a nurse 
‘“ What is to be done?” asked Reginald. engaged, and several other comforts supplied, 
} ‘I hardly know; he, however, prom‘sed to call | ‘till,’ as Miss Turner said, ‘ they could .ee their 
jor write when they were settled; but I have a| way.” A 
suspicion, which makes me uncomfortable about | Stacey, poor fellow, worked unremittingly ; and 
ithe gay, thoughtless fellow.” though he said, wita tears in his eyes, that sorrow 
“I shall see Lester again before I go home,” | and anxiety lett no room for wit, he proved that 
said Reginald; “of course I shall not inquire; | the two tormer— unwelcome guests though they 
‘but he may say something. as I know stacey! be in a man's bosom—could spur and stimulate 
owes him several articles for his magazine, and him to some purpose; and thatif they bullied and 
the conclusion of a poem began months ago. hectured so as to scare wit and humor, they were 
Stacey has had the money, but how or when rare magnets in attracting industry and perse- 
Lester will have the rhyme is another and doubt- verance. 
ful matter; and I know he is rather irritated at; Les:er, when he sw the results, swore a round 
‘having so often to apologize to the public for a oath that it was a shame talent and genius, which 
delay in the conclusion of more than one con- ' could delight the literary and intellectual, should 
tribution.” | be wasted upon empty-headed, though noble fools; 
Ashley was quite right in his suspicions— Stacey | and he expressed an earnest hope that Stacey had 
and his wife paid a round of visits to one fashion- | at length discovered his real strength, and tho 
able mansion after another, till both felt the ne- | best way of rendering it profitable. ; 
cessity of returning to replenish their purse and} When llelen heard this sad history, she imme- 
renew their finery; though how this was to be, diately offered her services, which were accepted, 
done, neither of them well knew; and on reaching but limited by Miss Turner to such help as her 
the villa the difficulty was rather alarmingly in- skillful needle afforded, in preparing articles of 
creased, for they found a man in possession, andi clothing for the mother and babe. 
another ready for Stacey, who was, in a summary | ‘‘ My dear Mrs. West, your presenca can do no 
manner, conveyed to the lock-up house, till the good at this moment ; besides,” she continued, 
' debt for which he was arrcsted should be paid. | ‘‘ this is one of those cases in whicn we are in 
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great danger of allowing our benevolence to frus- 
trate its own designs—this is one of the dilemmus 
of genius—more difficult to manage than a case 
of lunacy. I have heard the whole from Mr. 
Vernon. and we agree admirably as to what is 
our wisest course. Just now,” with emphasis, 
«Mr. Stacey has a lucid interval, and it is aston- 
ishing what he has done. Have you read his lit- 
tle poem, ‘On my First-born,’ and the exquisite 
manner in which he works out his motto, ‘ Born 
to sorrow, as the sparks fly upward ?’ ” 

«I have,” replied Helen, tears springing to her 
eyes as she remembered it well ; “ it speaks many 
a mourniul and many a healthy truth, expressed 
with a terseness and vigor which alike banish all 
morbid sentiment, though imàgination and grace 
are evident in every line. Surely, from a mind 
capable of what he has lately done, we may hope 
for great things still.” 

“{ wish I had a little more of that animating 
feeling, as regards the stability and perseverance 
of this gifted author,” said Miss Turner; ‘“ but— 
well, we must wait patiently. Two such friends 
as Mr. West and Mr. Vernon are, to him, worth 
the whole army of the aristocracy. Not that I 
have any disrespectful prejudice against nobility ; 
on the contrary, it contains names which I highly 
esteem. What I mean is, that, untortunately, 
Mr. Stacey’s acquaintance with title and rank 
will, I fear, always exercise an injurious influence 
over him; he has too much vanity, and too little 
pride and self-respect to be safely trusted among 
merely noble associates, In language, he is selt- 
sufficient and self-reliant; not so in action. He 
has not enough moral independence; so that were 
he to mingle with the most learned and sensible 
of those who adorn our peerage, he would be try- 
ing to convert them into patrons and bestowers 
of that place and fame which he should resolve to 
owe only to himself. But while I have been ha- 
ranguing, you have been making up a most useful 
parcel, for which J thank you in the name of those 
who can not.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


“Te bas brought with him such an inclination ta tale- 
bearing, that he disturbs both himself and all the neighbor- 
hood.”—Spectutor. 


STACEY honorably kept his promise, and worked 
bravely at his duties, till his wite was so far re- 
covered as to bear removing to more comfortable 


theirs should be prepared as their residence; and 
atter discussing the matter with Miss Turner, it 
was agreed that Stacey should come and look at 
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| Muse, my Inspiration; when I am dull and stu- 





a heavy shower of news fell on him. 


| that the Priory estate had been cleared of every 
quarters. Helen proposed that a small house near | 





it. The rent was very moderate, and one respect- 
able servant, with a young girl for the baby, 
could easily do all that their scanty means re- 
quired. le came, and was delighted with the | 
sweet air and lovely prospect; and well he might 
be, poor fellow, after having for weeks been the | 
occupant of a London attic, which had been both 
bedroom and study. A quarter's rent was paid 
in advance, and all was to be ready for wife 
baby in the course of the next day. 
undertook to sec after. 


Morton had repeatedly let fall or openly used, 


wife and | if again found trespassing about the Hall; and 
This Helen | though she did not believe in the report of the 
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** Good heavens!” said he to Ashley, when they 
left her, scarcely, even in her presence, able to 
restrain his enthusiastic ‘admiration, ‘* what a 
miracle of beauty Mrs. West is! She shall be my 


pid I shall merely go ‘ and gaze upon her beauty, 
nothing more.’ Her eyes will serve me instead 
of a Pegasus, to set the streams of Hippocrene 
flowing in murmurs sweet, graceful, and pure ag 
herself. I hear,” he added after a pause, ‘< that 
she has a sister—do they resemble each other ?” 

“ Only in being both beautiful—some give the 
preference to Miss Templeton,” replied Ashley, 
briefly ; and, changing the subject, he said, * Do 
not let Mrs. Stacey delay her removal after the 
morning, as Mrs. West intimated she would be 
there to receive her.” 

And when, in accordance with this injunction, 
they arrived early, there was Helen to meet 
them ; and she had so decked and arrayed the 
little parlor, and received them so sweetly, that 
the poor mother, still weak, had a violent fit of 
weeping, which she, however, declared had done 
her a great deal of good. 

Something, at any rate, had done good, both to 
her and her delicate nursling, for in the course 
of a few weeks they looked quite bright and 
healthy ; and again the stimulus of vanity being 
given to her husband, aided by a few pinches 
from necessity, he worked on so steadily and suc- 
cessfully as to encourage his friends to hope, not 
only thaé he would easily weather this storm, 
but that he would never risk encountering such 
another. 

About this time Ashley announced his inten- 
tion of going to Seabrooke; they had been ex- 
pecting him so long and so often, he would no 
longer defer giving himself this pleasure. 

“Oh, Ashley,” said Helen, when she heard of 
this, ‘‘ just to fix on this time, when mamma and 
Constance are at Craigalan. Why did you not go 
before ?” 

‘< Because I could not,” he replied; “and be- 
cause, as they are away, the stronger reason that 
I should go, and, by my humble presence, try in 
some degree to compensate for their absence,” 

And, to the great joy of all at the Rectory, he 
remained there several weeks, during which time 
he heard from various quarters many things 
which gave him ample materials for thought. In- 
deed, the very day after his arrival, as he went 
to call on the families with whom he was intimate, 
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During breakfast, he had heard from his father 


ge 
any 


bit of timber that could be cut, and that lately 
the Colonel, it was whispered, had been borrowing 
largely, for which, if true, the Doctor said, he 
must be paying dear, on account of the tenure by 
which he held the property. Cooper was univer- 
sally disliked; and from expressions which Mr. 


there was no doubt but that the whole family 
were disreputable people. 

Caroline added, it was the talk of the village 
that Juliet and the boy had, by order of Lady 
Ilurstwood, been threatened with a horsewhipping 
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threat, she knew from Constance that her ccusin 






‘ap aad sent her groom to sco the gir! safe out at the 
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“Thy Lady Dallas told him, as a great secret, that it 
lb vas hinted very broadly, Hubert Forrester and 
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| & lmpossible,” cried Ashley, his handsome face 
wearing a look not usually seen there—< engaged 
o—to another—it is impossible !” 

« Perhaps it is,” she said, and then went on to 
drove that it was not, by adding, “1 only know 
hat Mr. Victor Morton expressed a strong wish 
hat Forrester would start before mischiet ‘came 
f delay; but for further particulars I must refer 
you to Caroline, to whom, of course, he would be 
nore communicative than to any one else.” 

Pretty pickings there for one day's work—and 
vet they are not all. 

He called at Forest Hill, where he was as cor- 
lally reccéved as he was at their town residence, 
whenever Mr. Forrester felt it necessary to be 
here, during the session of Parliament; but here 
Jie found insinuations, rather than assertions, 
igainst Colonel Templeton. Mr. Forrester also, 
in the course of conversation, intimated that he 
ishked early marriages; in this he was consist- 
pnt, for he had waited till he was forty before he 
found his Eve; and he now declared that, much as 
he and Mrs. Forrester felt at parting from lu- 
pert, they had become quite reconciled to the 
separation, as it gave him an opportunity of see- 
mg life before he settled at Hargraves. 

And when, with his wallet full of these seraps, 
(Ashley returned to the Rectory, he resolved to 














































and Caroline could add thereto. 

First, he had a very particular motive, but of 
his he said nething, to learn all he could that re- 
ated to Huberts conduct with regard to Juliet; 
he owned that he could not believe half that he 
p beard, still there was enough left for suspicion ; 


i 
| 


ady Dallas had given. 
Caroline blushed violently as her brother re- 


and puiting his arm around her, laid her head on 
is shoulder, 
“ Presently,” said she; “and now, mamma, 
tell him what Mr. Morton said.” 
** He told us,? said Mrs. Vernon, ‘that soon 
after his son's second and final return from Ger- 
many, Cooper had, on several occasions, met him, 
and under some pretext or another—at one time 
F to show hin a forcign curiosity, at another to ask 
Phim to irauslate a German letter—had invited 
him to his house, where he was introduced to Mrs. 
Captain Mordaunt and her daughter. That some- 
thing, Mr. Morton did not say what, induced Vic- 
tor to mention this to his father. The result was, 
Pithat, by his advice, he ceased to call at Cooper's. 
FIn short, Ashley, to quote Mr. Morton’s words, 
there seems, no doubt, a scheme was on foot to en- 
trap Victor, his father’s reputed fortune being the 
\temptation, and the son’s open, but fearless and 
Mirash mauners, giving hope of success. 








Fito be tried.” 
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whe young beauty at the agent's were very friendly! | 


Arrange his fraginents, and see what his mother | 


| 
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and this just.fied him in desiring to know, if pos- | l l 
sible, .he truth; and he related the contributiou , musical, and the noble face wore a touching ex- 
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“ Exactly so; and here they seemed more likely 
of success, from the character of their intended 
prey. Hubert has absolutely no knowledge of lifo 
or the world. All he has seen of either was dur- 
ing his short tour in Germany with Victor, and 
his equally short residence at Oxford. You know 
that he is gay to giddiness—sweet tempered—and 
easily duped—and, I fear, both vain and irreso- 
lute.” 

‘* Ah, Constance!’ burst from Ashley's lips, 

But his mother, without remarking it, proceed- 
ed : *‘ Let us, however, be just ; I believe that since 
his engagement to Constance, he has rarely been 
to Cooper's, though this girl has constantly been 
contriving to meet him; she is now at Paris with 
her mother—at least, so it is said.” 

There was a long pause; at last Ashley said 
calmly, and Heaven knows what it cost him to do 
so, “l can not excuse Itubert, even assuming 
that this conduct has no deeper meaning than we 
are disposed to give it—still it is much to know 
that lately he has become aware of what is due to 
propriety and honor; but, mother, do the For- 
resters really approve of this engagement ?” 

“I hardly know how to reply; bat from vari- 
ous observations I have been almost forced to 
make, I fancy not; Mr. Forrester has never been 
cordial with the Colonel, and has been sadly pre- 
judiced against them all, since pcor dear Helen 
left home.” 

‘‘ Helen,” said Ashley, and now he really gave 
way to his feelings; ‘“ Helen, poor, persecuted 
girl! why, if Reginald had been away, or ill, or 
by any means unable to have saved her, | myself 
would have snatched her from Lord Hurstwood 
rather than have permitted such a cruel deed.” 

“ And married her yourself, my son ?” 

“ No, mother,” he replied; and the tone and the 
look forbade all further jesting. 

* And now, what is this about our dear Carry ?” 
and the brothers voice this time was gentle and 


pression, it looked so fond and tender. 
“ Ah, Ashley,” said his sister, “ can not you 


peated the inuendo—and when his look expressed | guess ?” 
surprise at her emotion, she drew nearer to him, | 


“ Well, I will try—the young hermit has fallen 
in love, and taught our sister todo the same.” 

“Yes,” she said, “and papa and mamma have 
given their consent ; and, Ashley, you g.ve yours 
also, do you not ?” 

“Right willingly ; only we shall not like to 
have you carried all over the world with this 
good-looking rover—or settle away from us on 
the Norfolk property.” 

«lt will not be either,” said Mrs. Vernon, ‘and 
that assurance removes the only diticulty. Mr. 
Morton means them to remain here, not at the Her- 
mitage, so you need not laugli at the idea of three 
making acrowd; but he thinksof buying Br.dgend, 
which is not many nules off, and there they will 
be fixed—but not yet—Victor will be away at 
least two years.” 

“ Then this induced my father to urge mo so 
strongly to come down without delay?” 

“}t did—a very long letter from Mr. Morton 


What I) will explain all to you; last night he could not 
"ilam now going to add is little more than surmise. enter on the subject, and to-day, at Caroline's 
W Failing in this plot, probably Ilubert was the next request, it was to have been delayed till evening ; 


but now you know the great fact, Caroline will like 


*‘ Nothing vexture, nothing have,” said Ashley. to tell you the particutars.” 
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« No, mamma, I shold much prefer that you 
would.” 

“Very well, my dear; only instead of Ashley 
having a story of the true orthodox size, in three 
volumes, he will have a very slender pamphlet. 
But to commence. Not very long before Victor 
left for his present voyage, both the Doctor and 
myself fancied, that unless Caroline felt something 
more than kindness and friendship for him, his 
departure could not be too much hastened ; but 
as this drew near, we became a little anxious 
about her. Do not interrupt me, my dear, your 
dignity is safe in my hands, At length Hubert and 


Victor set off, accompanied by Mr. Morton. A week | 


ago,a long letter arrived from the latter, dated Lis- 
bon; in it he formerly requests us to sanction his 
son's addresses to our daughter. Victor, it seems, 
could no longer keep his secret ; he began to fear 


all manner of dangers, and in a letter, inclosed in | 
his father’s, he tells us all we before suspected— | 


and tells it so well, that I believe—is it not so, 
Caroline ?—we shall all consent.” 

«* But why not propose before he left ?” 

« Because he heard us, as well as his father, 
express ourselves very strongly against long en- 
gagements, after we had been talking of Hubert 
and Constance, when I said I was sorry one so 
young as she, and who knew so little of society, 
should enter it so shackled. I wonder when we 
shall be cured of making rash speeches, for 
behold ime, voluntarily, in precisely the situation 
I deprecated.” 

“Caroline,” said Ashley, “I am very much 
pleased with the brother-in-law you destine to 
give me; and so I shall write anc tell him.” 

‘Dear Ashley, how kind you always are; but 
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then fixed for them to come over and lunch, and 
when this was settled, Lady Hurstwood said, 
|“ My dear Lord, I am going to walk with Mr, 
Vernon to my new flower-garden—the chaise sha 
follow us, and then he can drive me to your inge- 
nious device in rock work. Caroline, take care o 
his Lordship, who, in return, will show you som 
beautiful intaglios and mosaics he collected whe 
in Italy.” 
| And then, arm-in-arm with Ashley, she gayl 
led him to her beautiful garden, and made him 
tell her all that the time would allow her to hea 
about Helen, for whom she expressed the mos 
affectionate interest. 

«I know,” she stid, when he had concluded, 
that my aunt Ellinor corresponds with her, but 
still, Mr. Vernon, how dreadful never to have me 
for so many mouths.” 

‘It is sad,” he 1ephed, * but Mrs. Templeton 
values too greatly what she calls this connived-at 
exchange of letters, to provoke a prohibition by 
grasping after more ; so we must leave it to time.” 

“I anticipate some favorable result from Con- 
stance’s marriage, who might make the reconcilia- 
tion a condition—what think you ?” 

But he seemed not to have heard her, and re- 
marked, that he had had no idea the views from 
the Hall grounds were so extensive and beautiful. 

A dinner party at Hurstwood gave him a still 
more favorable impression of his noble host, and 
convinced him that in choosing her Ladyship te 
wear the rejected coronet he had done wisely ; and 
had he asked either of them a question, usually so 
| dangerous, as to whether they could confirm this 

opinion, both would have rephed in the affirmative. 
Cecilia’s good sense, her truth of character and 





I shall soon be coming to see you in London. | word, became daily more valuable and refreshing 
Mamma will take me to Mr. Morton’s sister-in- | to one whose life had been spent in the petty and 
law and his two daughters, and we are promising paltry intrigues of continental courts—whose mind 


ourselves the great delight of often meeting Helen, 
anl Mrs. Lottus, who has just returned from 
visiting Charles and Fanny.” 

“« That will be charming, indeed,” said he; and 
then he began to give them a full account of Reg- 
inald and llelen, their sayings and coings, of 
which his hearers could not have too much. 

« Does my father visit much at Hurstwood ?” 
asked Ashley, turning the conversation. 

« Yes,” replied his mother, smiling at the signifi- 
cance of his tone, “and so must his son Ashley. 
Nothing ean be more kind and polite than they 
are, and Mrs, Templeton has so completely exon- 


had been taught to move through the sinuosities 
_of diplomatic labyrinths, and who had been accus- 
| tomed to see the whole drama of state-craft per- 
formed by complex machinery, secret springs, 
| hidden agencies, and masked aetors. He was 
charmed with her frank, confiding nature—he 
was proud of his handsome and dignified wife. 
Nor any the less so, for having won her eas:ly— 
it spoke well for his powers of conquest—while his 
| boundless generosity and indulgence, which at 
‘first won her ready gratitude, at length awoke her 
| love. 
And Ashley, when he left Seabrooke, and was 


erated Lord Hurstwood, as to make him appear, once more stirring his tea in the little cottage, 


to have been more sinned against than sinning— 
at least. it is evident that is the view she wishes 
her friends to take; and I own that I should 
regret having an opinion that obliged us to refuse 
their friendly overtures. Cecilia is much too 
excellent for us to be comfortable in the belief that 
she has marricd one we could not tolerate.” 

**} much more than tolerate Lord Iurstwood,” 
said Caroline ; ‘‘ he is both su gentle and gentle- 
manlike to his wife—anid I believe the wildest wish 
she could imagine would be gratified with pleasure 


and eagerness—! think she is more charming than | 


ever. 

© To-morrow, then, we will ride over, and you 
gnall introduce me.” 

This was done, and Ashley saw nothing to con- 
trovert his sister’s opinion. An early day was 


drew from his store various stray scraps of news 

which made them all glad—among the re#t, the 
| picture he drew of Cecilia and her future was com- 
‘mented on with real pleasure. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


“Tl est aussi f cile de se tromper soi-méme sanss’en apere 
cevoir qu'il est diffivile de tromper les autres sans qu'ils s'en 
apercoiveut”—La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


WHILE the Templetons were in Scotland, where 
every day brought some fresh scheme of pleasure 
_and amusement, an event occurred which openly 
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na | drew the attention of Reginald to a subject that When he concluded, Mr Turner remarked: «It 
til otten secretly occupied his thoughts—namely, Old | may be all right—previous cireumstances, how- 


Court. ever, will justify you in acting as if it were not ; 
For months it had given no more sign of life | at least, till you are convinced to the contrary. 

or movement than if it had been Tadmor in the | Will Mr. West leave it to us? for I expect, if we 

| Desert. Occasionally the Westrougls named it | take him to our councils, he will be refractory— 
to Helen with no very respectful or friendly tone; what say you ?” 

for Lady Anne, the bride-elect, considered her- | «1 think you are right, so I shall venture at 
self defrauded and swindled out of five thousand once to banish him.” 

| pounds, which her uncle Ernest had always prom- ‘‘Very well—we must send down directly to 

i ised to any of hbis nieces on their marriage. Old Court. I know the very man--next, we must 

« Now.” she said, ‘‘ the harpies who reign there will , learn who is the medical man—and what sort of 

take care to intercept all such acceptable waifs.” | an establishment there is with the ladies in town 
Reginald had written to announce his marriage —here again I can help you;” and almost as le 

—but no reply was sent—not even a line from old spoke he had written two short notes, sealed and 

_ Roberts. direeted them 

f And now, behold! when conjecture had grown “I am to dine to-day with the chief justice,” 
weary and curiosity faded away, on returning said Mr. Turner; “will you breakfast with nie 

| from a London shopping expedition with one of to-morrow at eight precisely ?” 

| her daughters, Lady Westrough was astonished “I will be punctual.” 

| to find cards, ** Lady Ernest West,” “Mrs. Mel-|  ‘* Very well—now I am busy.” 

wui, ville,” and the direction ina fashionable quarter of | At eight, Ashley was in Bedford Square, seated 

; the metropolis. at a well-spread breakfast-table, the pleasant tig- 
‘What is the meaning of this?” she asked, and ure of Miss Turner presiding, whose eyes were 

learned from Lady Ella, the invalid, that two la- fixed on her brother's face, as he conversed earn- 

dies had called, and hearing that she was at estly with Ashley. 

home, had sent their cards, and asked if they ‘Is Mr. Tebbat here ?” he asked of a servant, 

could have the pleasure of seeing her. This, on whom tlie bell had just summoned ; “if so, send 

the plea of ill health, she had declined ; they then him up directly.” 

left cards for Lord and Lady Westrough, and ** Now, Mr. Tebbat, here are your instructions,” 
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having inquired when her Ladyship was usually said Mr. Turner to a person who had very quietly 
J; f| at home, had driven away. | entered, and remained standing. Aslley was 
suali “I am always out.” was her Ladyship’s com- puzzled as he looked @t the man, and felt that, 
Int mand to the servant, as she pointed to the cards, had he been desired to describe him. it could have 
mie} ** when these people call;” which they did a few, been only by negatives—no phrase suggested 
el | days after. itself so appropriate as this: ‘he seems to be not 
tra All this was duly reported to Helen when they anything.’ 
i| next met, embellished with various piquant re- ‘+ You will not, on any account, be tempted to 
wal | marks. which none but vexed ladies can make; exceed them,” pursued the lawyer ; ‘ there is quite 
wi f she begged for a card to show Reginald, not, as scope enough for your ingenuity.” 
n f she laughingly remarked, that he might call and The negative took the paper and rapidly glanced 
it") pay their debts, but because she thought he ought 1t over. 
gua, | to inquire whether Lord Ernest were with them. “ Do you understand ?” 
He Reginald. after naming this to Ashley, thought <“ Quite, sir: but he was no longer a catalogue 
w+) ) himself justified in making some inquiries in the of negatives; both voice and eye were, very de- 
im | neighborhood of the ladies’ residence. an‘ learned cidedly and distinctly, afñrmative. 
ai that, except servants, Lady Ernest and hermother — ‘* Then put the paper in that book, where there 
ji) were alone. He conjectured that her Ladyship is money. and lose no time—good-morn.ng.” 
WA had come to town for medical advice, as she was «Ilas Styles been here this morning, Jolin ?” 
ie | Near her confinement. « Yes, sir, he said he would walk round the 
__ “here is some scheme on foot here,” said Ash- Square, when I told him you were engaged ; but 
uo) | ley; ‘I do not like this arrangement; let me I think that is his knock ; will you see him now, 
we) ) name it to Mr. Turner, and hear what he says.” sir?” 
ind ‘Tf not troubling him, I should be very glad of ‘ Bring him up at once ;” and enter Mr. Styles, 
ti bis offnion.” a dapper, neat little man, with a roguish pair of 
at ‘No trouble; I am sure he will like it.” black eyes, and a pleasant little smile ; nltogeth- 
And the next day Ashley saj1, “Iam always cr, a little fellow who looked as if for sixpence hoe 
intruding my affairs on you, sir.” would make love to half the housemaids, or cooks 
' Your friends’ affairs you mean; which of them either, in the Square—one of those winking, 
now ?” smirking, hat-on-one-side men, who are regular 
“Mr. West's.” incendiaries among the combustible hearts of the 
“Ah! indeed—what of him? and how can I aforesaid species. 
help ?” “« I wish to have these questions answered,” said 
“It is a long story,” said Ashley. Mr. Turner; and the bright eyes of this Antinous 
ae “Then begin at once, while I have leisure to of the area and nursery ran over the list before 
stil listen,” said Mr. Turner. you could say Jack Robinson. 


Thereupon Ashley entered into the particulars. “* Very good, sir; give me a few evenings, I can 

of Reginald'’s expectations, till he came to the. hardly do it in less.” ae 

| arrival of Mrs. Melville and her daughter in! ‘Oh, you may have a week, if it will amuso 
London. yuu more.” 
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‘Very good, sir,” laughing, and showing a fine | 
set of teeth. | 

« I always breakfast about this time, so you are 
sure to find me.” s i 

“Very good, sir. I wish yon good-morning, 
sir!” with a bow, which included them all; and, 
with something like grace, he withdrew, but not 
before his bright eyes had taken a daguerreotype | 
of Ashley. | 

« He was an actor,” said Mr. Turner, in reply 
to his young friend's look; ‘‘ so he is now, when 
he can find an engagement.” i 

“ I suppose the Lothario of the piece,” observed 
Ashley. | 

« Most likely ; he is not a bad fellow—but he 
is vain and quarrelsome, and that keeps him poor. 
He will sit up half the night to copy old Grey's 
atrocious hieroglyphies, and then spend the money 
on a gay waistcoat.” 

« And the other ?”? 

« Oh. not so good !—but he owes me a debt for 
helpin need, and is grateful when he is not drunk; 
even then he is trustworthy.” 

Both agents succeeded marvelously well, be- 
eause each kept to his usual eharacter—one as a 
lounging, idle rambler, the other as lover to the 
lady s-maid and two house-maids. The edok, an 
oll stager. let with the house, knew nothing of 
her employers worth learning, and was not, there- 
fore, lett like Ariadne, or Dido, or any other of 
the fair deceived, to bewail the false words of the 
false man 

The report of Tebbat was to this effect: He 
went, as ordered, to Old Court, and, of course, 
took up his quarters at the publie-house. Ile 
then began his inquiries, and learned that Lord 
Ernest had remained much as when we last peeped 
at him; even the news of Reginald’s marriage 
had failed to disturb the monotony of his exist- 
ence. If, however, Reginald had not informed 

toberts of this important event, it is very unlikely 

his uncle would ever have heard of it, as the let- 
ter to him had never come to hand—that is, to 
his hand; it had probably been lost, through that 
dreadtully eareless medium, the post-office. But 
Roberts fetched all his little correspondence him- 
gelf froin the small publie, and secured the deliv- 
ery; and there it was that Tebbat became 
acquainte:l with him. His Lordship drove out for 
about an hour every day, and sometimes saw his 
own doctor—sometimes the clergyman dined with 
him; but that wasall the variety. Now it must 
be almitted that this dull and dreary life was 
most aggravating toa young person like her Lady- 
ship, anl a womain like her mother, whose talents 
so eminently fitte | her for an active and bustling, 
if not a uselul, position in society; and when Mrs. 
Melville hinsel to her noble son-in-law that Er- 
nesta required melicil watching, he said, ‘* Send 
for Edwards :? an] when she slightly turned up 
her nose at M:lwarls, he said, ‘* Send for any one 
you Ike ;” but there was no one within sending- 
distance whom she did 1 ke. for this was not her 
aim. 

In short—but this she did not tell him—Er- | 
nesta had beon rebell:cus; che had threatened to 
kil hersel’—to run away—any thing but endure 
this horr:ble s yle of liwng; and her mother had 
only been abl! to pacify her by promising a visit 
tu own, where sue proposed that she should be 
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| serves and prejudices of the Westrough family 


| the main body, she fell back on her old allies. 
















































confined ; after which it would be a round of gay- 
ety, parties, and dress. 

When Lord Ernest was made to understand 
that his wife and wife’s mother wished to go to 
London, he readily gave his consent; but when, 
for the sake of appearances, she hinted that he 
should accompany them, it was another matter, 
He would not go without Old Court; but they 
eould not take Old Court—ergo, he could not go; 
they must leave him—and they did. 

Mrs. Melville had many reasons for indulging 
her daughter in this visit to London. She could 
not be blind to the fact, that the poor girl was 
looking wretchedly ill; it was of the utmost im- 
portance to the furtherance of her plans that her 
expected grandchild should be strong and 
healthy : she hated Old Court, as a residence, as 
much as Ernesta; she also intended to try if she 
could not, by a coup de main, beat down the re- 


and their connections, as well as beat up the 
quarters of former patronesses and benefactors, 
some of whom, she had good reason to know, 
would never withstand the combined foree of 
title, a handsome equipage, and a fashionable res- 
idence. 

But the Westroughs presented such an impen- 
etrable front, that she could not break through 
it—the connections had either a title, a carriage, 
or a fashionable house of their own, so hers wer 
of no avail; and thus discomfited and driven from 


And here her plan seemed more promising for 
suceess. Like Sancho, she fancied she had at last 
attained her government—is there a Dr. Snatch- 
away at every court ?— Wait. l 

Among the odds and ends picked up by thos 
sharp-sighted, industrious chiffoniers, Messrs. 
Tebbat and Styles, there was one stray atom upon 
which both pounced, as if well worth throwing 
into their basket. 

At the small public where Tebbat fixed himself, 
as he said, for the purpose of angling, thongh the 
trout-stream was miles away, a young man had 
frequently taken lodgings for weeks together; per- 
haps said the landlady, from whom, in the cours 
of gossip, he learned this, he was an artist, though 
she had never seen any of his drawings—or & 
poacher; at any rate, as she very sagaciously 
observed, he must be something—and he seemed 
to have a particular admiration for Old Court. He 
had first appeared when Mrs. Melville and he 
daughter went there, and had been in the neigh 
borhood very often since the marriage of th 
latter. 

Here Styles stepped forth with a piece he ha 
found, and dove-tailing it with the last, it assume 
a sort of shape. From the lady’s-maid he learne 
that this was a poor relative whom her lady ofte 
helped with small sums of money, unknown 
the old one—a classic soubriguet by which Mrs 
Melville was designated. He was now in town 
waiting for some appointment Lady Ernest was to 
obtain for him, through the influence of her-~pow 
erful relations. 

And is that the nurse ?” asked Styles, alludin 
to a woman in an interesting state, who was do 
mesticated at the hired house. 

“ Yes, she expects to be confined shortly befor 
my lady, and is to take the young heir”—(heir, 0 
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course, said the inquisitive little man to himself) 
—*‘ from its birth—her own baby will be brought 
_ up by hand, out of the house.” 

« And the other nurse, where is she 2” 

‘Lor, what does it matter to you?” 

“Oh, nothing, 1 was only thinking when we are 
married—” a gentle squeeze, and a smart slap in 
the face for his impudence, administered by her 
fair hand, was the reply. 

And the next day, meeting the upper house- 
maid “quite promiscus,” by appointment, he 
escorted her on her errand, and suddenly discov- 
ering that he was by no means well, asked who 
atteuded at her house, remarking, ‘‘ Of course, he 
_ is one of the nobs, a regular big-wig 7” 

« Indeed he is no such thing,” she replied, 
with a disdainful toss of her floral head ; * for a 
more sneaking, mean little fellow I never saw, and 
no one seems to know where he comes from.” 

« Oh, indeed ! then I suppose he does not come 
often ?” 

« Oh yes he does, every other day, as punctually 
at one as luncheon does —but I did not come here 
to be bothered about such as him, with his dirty 
wristbands and shabby hat ;” and Styles, finding 
he was not likely to gain more nseful knowledge 
at present, soon found means to take the monkey 
off the back of his Dulcinea, and said—*‘ Now I 
must, though reluctantly, say farewell—but first 
tell me when we are to go to the play together ?” 

Qh, when you come to fetch me,”’ she replied 
coquettishly, and hurrying round the corner. 

And exactly at one was Mr. Styles on the look- 
out, nor did he cease to look till he watched the 
sneaking, mean little fellow in—and out too—nor 
was he satisfied with his gaze till he had the 
pleasure of seeing him safe to a shabby httle place 
on the skirts of London, and ascertained that he 
was the man who answered to the name on the 
surgery door. 
| Tebbat added to his previous information, that 
vi | Roberts seemed quite ignorant any one had meet- 
(i) }ings with the young lady. He, however, com- 
i plained bitterly of the discomfort Mrs. Melville 

had introduced into their peaceful houschold ; 
i) and, without ceremony, called her “artful old 
i | jade,” whenever he mentioned her. 
yi “And what do you make of this /’’ asked Mr. 
iy | Turner of Reginald, when with Ashley’s help he 
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of | had arranged all his information. 
"| “<I fear,” was his reply, “ that Mrs. Melville | 
yy {merits Roberts’ ungallant designation.” 

i | “That I think is pretty clear, and we must 
p watch her, or we shall, perhaps, have more sons 

and heirs than Providence intended.” 

W| Subsequent discoveries and confessions proved 
mj | that a scheme, somewhat to that effect, had been 
af | concocted by the wily mother, who knew that the 
jg | birth of an heir could alone secure’ her sway, and 
ii | probably make such a change in all the arrange- | 
ij, | Ments at Old Court as would help to reconcile the 
refractory Eruesta to her fate. 


m 
stl | Accident, however, frustrated all—“ the best- 
uf | Inid schemes o’ men and mice gang aft agley.” 


„ design, that of dazzling some of her former patron- 

esses, but who was prevented, by her daughters 
state of health, from making much display at her 
handsome house, in compensation for this was 
never weary of See her elegant equipnge, 
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and in her turn assuming airs of protection and 
patronage, would frequently call in state and 
style on her old acquaintance, and condescend- 
ingly offer them a seat in the well-appointed 
carriage. 

She was one day indulging this henevolent 
feeling, and conveying a lady to Kensington, 
when a sudden scream trom the latter caused her 
to turn her head, and she beheld a riderless horse 
dashing furiously toward them. 

The coachman, who would have been quite 
equal to this emergency had he been left to him- 
self, distracted by the sereams of the lady, und 
the contradictory orders of Mrs. Melville, lashed 
one of his horses, a spirited animal, which reared, 
as she was standing, and threw her across the 
carriage, 

Ernesta, who had sat pale and motionless, 
alarmed at this, fainted; and when all danger 
from the runaway horse was long over, she was 
hastily driven to the first doctor’s for aid, and 
searcely had she so far recovered as to reach home, 
than she gave birth to a little girl, who breathed 
for a few hours only ; while the young mother lay 
for weeks in a most alarming state, aud two. 
months elapsed before she could be removed to: 
Old Court, where her husband still obstinately 
persisted in remaining, in spite of Mrs. Melville’s. 
earhest entreaties that he wonld juin them, 

Instead of attending to this, he wrote to his 
lawyer to see that all they needed was abundantly 
supplied, to pay all the bills, and when Lady 
Ernest was able to travel, to arrange for her re- 
turn home. 

News of this disaster, and all its concomitants,. 
was bronght by Styles, who added, that a new 
actor had appeared on the scene. This was one 


| ot those foul blots on an honorable profession, who 


never find any job too dirty fur their unwashed 
consciences, or too dishonorable for their callous 
feelings. 

And now Mr. Turner himself interfered. Ile 
called on the respectable gentleman who acted for 
Lord Ernest, and told him what he actually knew, 
what he also suspected—but he was very plainly 
told nothing could be dene till his Lordship was 
roused to action—only it was well to watch the 
enemy, and by threats terrify her from plunging 
deeper into intrigue and danger; nnd acting 
npon this, Mr Turner, in the character of friend 
tu the heir-at-law, wrote to inform her that her 
machinations were all known to Lord Ernest’s 
family—her plot with the pettifogger, as well as 
that with the quack. But in relating his inter-- 
view with Mr. Manning to Ashley, Mr. Turner 
remarked—**1 suspect that I did not tell him. 
much news—and more, that he has by some means. 
got this Jezebel in his power.” 

So, back went Mrs. Melville, fully resolved that 
the next heir should be born at Old Court But 
Ernesta was long before she recovered either 
health or spirits, while the sight of her mother 
seemed to fll her with dread ug well ns dislike ;. 


| so that she often asked the ancient housekeeper to: 
Mrs, Melville, who had succeeded in part of her remain with her, when she peevishly refused ud- 


mittance to her mother. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


“The chains of earth’s immurement 
Fell frou Tanthe’s spirit; 
They shrank and brake like bandages of straw 
Benealh a wakeo'd giants sirength, 
She knew her glorious change.” 


SNELLEY. 

Anp now the London senson approaches, and 
the papers announce a drawing-room, the first 
that has been held since Cecilia s marriage ; and 
Lord and Lady llurstwood arrive to take posses- 
sion of their town-honse, which has been retur- 
nished, with all the splendor becoming their rank 
and wealth. 

And very buzy they both are abont this draw- 
ing-room—tor if my lady holds a committee of 
taste with the court milliner, my lord does the 
same with the jeweler; and very important he 
seems to think the subject, judging trom his 
regard ess-ot-expense orders. 

And eminently successful did the result of his 
consultations prove, when his bride was presented, 
by his stately relative, the Dowager Duchess of 
lsletord—tor Lady llurstwood’s diamonds were 
pronounced unrivaled both for taste and value. 

Nor was there much difference of opinion about 
the fair wearer, who was voted the great star of 
this courtly performance, to the infinite satisfac- 
tion of her lord. 

«J can tell you, you had a loss,” said a brother 
-officer to Captain Mortimer ; ‘: the drawing-room 
was superb.” 

«So every one says; but I was detained on 
business at the Horse Guards—not that I care 
much about these things,” said he, yawning, and 
affecting a blasé air; “one pretty much resem- 
bles another. But they all report that Lady 
Ilurstwood, or Lady Hurstwood s diamonds, out- 
heroded Herod.” 

«It was both—upon my soul, I never saw a 
fixer or more dignified woman. Old Hurst has 
jockeyed famously to have won this prize.” 

‘jJalt, there!” said a fine-looking, middle-aged 
man, who was of the party. ‘ What do you lads 
mean by old? Why, a fellow is not of age till he 


is thirty, nor does he come to years of discretion | 


till ten years later. Ifurstwood is my junior, and 
I am only fifty.” 

« Juvenility isa matter of fancy,” replied the 
first speaker, with a laugh. “Sydney Staples 
seems to like a long figure in years, as well as in 
tortune— he already complains that he sold him- 
scit a dead bargain.” 

e Like him; but some one told me that a royal 
academician is regularly engaged and paid to 
keep Mrs. Syds countenance in repair.” 


‘She is right to pnt a good face on her mar- 


riage,” was the retort; “if she could paint out 
Sydney’s debts as well as her wrinkles, she might 
take out a patent. 1l am sorry to use such a word, 
but it was absolutely disgusting to sce this made- 
up old Sycorax daubed like some hideous figure- 
heal on n Duteh cratt.” 

« Still, she is to be pitied,” said Lord Hurst- 
wool’s senior. ‘Sydney Staples has neither 
principle nor mercy —and he will soon run through 
her vast property.” 

«Well, that is her coneern—she married him 


for his rank and good louks, which will last longer 


than her money. But what is this Mother Bunch 
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tale about Templeton’s little girl! do you know, 
Morty ?” 

“Oh! yes—old Hurst—well, then, young Hurst, 
it seems, went prowling about the country fora 
wife, and saw this little creature, whereupon he 
came, saying, ‘ fee, faw, fum, and the poor child, 
with her pinafore at her eyes, and her mouth full 
of bread-and-butter—these girls are everlastingly 
eating it—ran roaring away from the ogre, in 
the utmost terror, and meeting the parish clerk, 
7 something of the same kind, went slap off with 

im.” 

« Quite a Templeton trick,” remarked the offi- 
cer; “her grandmother did the same, only she 
jilted a worthy ‘squire in some out-of-the-way 
place. And what said Templeton when the young 
chip started off ?” 

** Said? not much—but he swore awfully, raged 
like a stung bear, beat his wite and the other girl, 
broke some china and furniture, drank lots of 
wine, and was carried to bed.” 

«I wish, Mortimer, you would condescend and 
talk sense, when you converse with any one who 
can understand it.” 

“Ah! but that is so rare, for he is sadly 
addicted to soliloquizing,” slyly remarked the 
brother-in-arms, and then he continued: * Old 
Chilvers, I hear, is really dying this time.” 

“It is true—there is no hope—and, by Jove!” 
said Mortimer, ‘ when one thinks of the miserahle 
artificial life he led, it must be almost a comfort 
to him to have any thing so real about him as 
death. I vow when I think of him, and what his 
vanity and selfishness end in, I am ready to ask 
the first pretty gir] I meet to have compassion on 
me, an save me from such a fate, by marrying 
me.” ‘ 

« Better ask your fair cousin,” advised the el- 
derly speaker; “report, however, says that you 
have, and you look guilty. Well, if so, I wish you 
joy. 1 married betore I was five-and-twenty, 
‘with an abundance of nothing but love to begin 

housekeeping with—but the experiment answered 
iso well, l mean my boys to do the same, if they 
| like, so adieu.” 

“All very fine for him!’ said the officer ; ‘* but 
such women as his wife are not quite so plentiful 
as blackberries.” 

Greatly as both Mrs. Templeton and Constance 
had enjoyed their visit to Scotland, and much as 
| they felt the kindness the Sinclairs had shown, in 
omitting nothing that could interest them, they 
‘both felt glad when they left Edinburgh, where 
they had remained with some other friends more 
than a month; and, accompanied by their hos- 
pitable relatives, set out for England, whither the 
Colonel had preceded them. 

Though io Mrs, Templeton the Priory, spite of 
the beauty with which both nature and art com- 
bined to elothe it, had few associations connected 
with happiness or even pleasure, she longed to re- 
turn to it; for there alone could she contrive to 
correspond with the banished one, as their uncer- 
tain movements, while in the north, had greatly 
intertered with this; and she felt that one grati- 
fication, at least, would be hers, when again settled 
at Seabrooke. 

Nor was Laurette less anxions once more t) be 
at head-quarters, to see what could be done with 
the fragments of Mope, which had been so ruth- 
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lessly dashed to the earth by Hubert’s engage- | of them; to find that trials may be made blessings 
ment. It had been arranged by her parents that | and losses gains; and feeling that her own faults 
she should pay a round of visits among her Eng- | and failings needed forbearance, to be ever ready 
lish friends, ending with the marriage of Con- | to extend this to others, 
stance, which it was presumed would take place| This was the training and discipline to which 
soon after Iubert’s return: Sir Archibald frankly | Constance had been subjected; and to which her 
expressing his hope, that she would then choose a | loving, noble heart, her imaginative and poetie 
hushand from several admirers whom she co- | mind rendered her, at first, refractory. 
quettishly kept in suspense, dismiss the rest, and ller sense of justice was wounded and roused, 
settle, like a douce lassie, into the duties of a | almost to passionate impatience, when she under- 
happy and sensible wife. stood the situation in which her worshiped mother 
How far was this common-place humdrum finale | was placed; her brave spirit rose in rebellion 
—at least, as her father meant it—from her in- | against the petty tyranny and overbearing con- 
tentions! as if, among those on whom she con- | ducet of her father; as she gradually became con- 
descended to bestow her smiles, and to whom she | scious that the yoke was pressing on herself, she 
doled out barely enough graciousness to keep their | struggled violently agaimst it; and when her sis- 
hopes alive, there was one who could compare | ter, her gentle Helen, was so sorely tried, nothing 
with him who despised the love she had unsought | but the assurance that open defianee would only 
given him. aggravate the evil. restrained the strong ex- 
Hubert, the invincible IIubert, at least toward | pression of her indignation. Happily, however, 
her, was still the idol she worshiped. Hubert, in | her love and good sense here made her reasonable. 
love with, engaged to, Constance, was the one | She felt that she no longer loved her father, and 
sie yet hoped to bring to her feet; and difficult oh! the pang this conviction gave her; still, in 
as this seemed, she resolved to neglect no means | the character of parent, he had a claim on her 
by which it night be effected. outward respeet, and with her mother’s beautiful 
Mer infatuation had in no degree blinded her | and consistent behavior ever at hand to guide and 
to his faults—these she meant to render subser- | strengthen her, she resolved that no word should 
vient to her purpose—his weakness would be her | ever eseape her unbecoming the duty of a child. 
strength ; his irresolution rendered her more de- It was in this stage of her moral training, which 
termined ; for these gave her hope—she remem- | had made her “older than her looks,” that she 
bered, and quoted to herself, the saying, that the | was formally introduced at Lady Ifurstwocd’s 
strong nind governs the weak, and took courage. | wedding; and it was tben that rhe advantages of 
Hal she known more of the world, she would have | associating with well-cultivated minds began to 
found that this is very far from being always | influence her own. She listened and learned ; 
true. she looked around and took in knowledge—ns her 
She had, besides, been so much at Forest Hill, | intellect came in contact with the intelligence of 
and had had such favorable opportunities of others, she became aware of ler strength, and 
studying and becoming acquainted with his char- | used it; or discovered her deficiencies, nud en- 
acter, that she fancied she knew it thoroughly, | deavored to supply them. The poetry of her na- 
anl that, skillfully managed. the materials were | ture, which had hitherto dwelt sulely on evident 
well adapted to insure suecess—especially it she | and material beauty, now felt. it where the cold 
also levied such contributions from the weaknesses | and passionless never can. She heard the voice 
of his parents as she possessed the art to extract— | they did not hear,” which spoke to her of gran- 
and taking this view of her ease, Laurette decided | deur and sublimity—ot truth and justice—ct 
that it was far from being desperate. | duty and patience; she “saw the hand they did 
Constance she had never much liked; ond as | not see,” which beckoned her on in the pursuit 
her extraordinary beauty had at one time excited | of all that can elevate and ennoble. To her there 
her envy, so now, to a greater extent, did her su- | was poetry in every thing gr rat, generous, and 
perior intellect; it was rivaling her where she | unselfish —her sympathy was kindled, and beheld 
hal thought herself most secure—it was infring- | heroism in patient sutlering—even in patient toil ; 
ug on what she felt was her best claim to admi- | and as she yielded to all these stirring influences, 
ration—it was therefore unpardonable. her true and lovely face was indeed the tablet on 
When Constance had so earnestly pleaded for | which might be read thoughts the highest and 
permission to return home with Helen, she had purest that humanity owns. 
made the girlish promise of continuing her studies, The visit to the Sinelairs had tended greatly to 
and she fully intended to do all she promised. | perfect this quiet process of intellectual und moral 
But events soon thickened powerfully nnd closely advancement. Nature, in her grandest and most 
around her, which rendered all these fair resolu- | sublime aspect, had there presented herself to a 
tions of no effect,—at least in the manner she in- | fervent admirer; and society, Which sent some of 
tended. its most cultivated nnd learned members ns ever- 
Constanee was now to go through that course | welcome guests to Craigalan, found one who duly 
of instruetion which none may altogether escape. | appreciated their worth, and its ndvantage to her- 
She was to become a pupil in the university of the | self; so that, in nlmost every respect, to her 
world—she was to listen to the harsh teachings | mother and herself, time had lately shown his 
of circumstances—to read the bitter experiences | bird-of-paradise wings, as hours and days flew so 
and learn the painful lessons of life; and, in re- | pleasantly away. Dut there is ever some alloy ; 
compense, she was to gain self-knowledge, self- | and they both thought of Ilelen, and sighed thut 
guidance, self-respect—she was to acquire a con- | she could not enjoy all this with them. 
sciousness of her own resources and powers, and! When the excitement of their return had sub- 
of the solemn responsibility for the use she made sided, Constance began to feel little anxious 
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about the arrival of letters from Hubert; some ‘¢ Constance, have you heard from Italy lately »” 
time had elapsed, and no direct news from him inquired Laurette, about a fortnight after their 
had been received. arrival at the Priory. 

Mr. Morton had accompanied his young friends “Not very lately,” was the reply, and she 
as far as Seville, when they had left him, and blushed to think such was the case; ‘* perhaps 
proceeded to Naples. Here Hubert met with some the letters have not been regularly forwarded 
agreeable English acquaintunces, who wished to from Scotland,” she added, in the desperate hope 
persuade him and Victor to remain for a long that Laurette would think the same. 
visit. This, Victor would have been quite as; ‘* Mamma’s and mine have all arrived, and so 
willing to do as Hubert; but he reminded his | have papa’s, as ] saw him takea goodly number 
friend that he had business of importance to tran- | away redirected only this morning ; besides, we 
sact for his father in Cyprus, which he could not | have been here a fortnight or more,” she contin- 
postpone, and therefore proposed that they should ued, maliciously, and determined that this ŝub- 
return to Naples when this was over. ‘‘ Business | terfuge shoùld not save her cousin. “But I 
first, pleasure atter,” said he; and he was much | thought you could not have heard, or you would 
astonished when, after having delayed some days, | have mentioned it, that Hubert had joined a party 
Hubert proposed to remain where he was, and | in an exploring visit to Sicily.” 
there await his companion’s return. “Indeed !” said Constance, now thoroughly 

Ot course, to this, no objection could be made ; | surprised; ‘‘ how did you hear that ?” 
nnd young Morton, who possessed, perhaps] “A friend of mine, who has lately married, has 
rather in excess the qualities Hubert so much | been traveling with her husband in Italy. At 
wanted—decision and firmness—set sail that same | Naples they were introduced to Hubert, and from 
evening, her account the handsome Englishman is making 

In his letter to Caroline Vernon, with whom he | sad havoc among Italian hearts.” 
had obtained permission to correspond, and of | ‘‘ Nonsense, Laurette! how you rattle on,” said 
which he had availed himself very liberally, | Constance. laughing, and too unsuspicious to be 
when alluding to the separation, he merely said | wounded by this arrow. 
he had left Hubert at Naples; for he had par-| ‘< Nothing like credulity and incredulity,” re- 
ticular reasons for avoiding all mention of aught | plied Laurette, ‘‘ for I have constantly remarked 
beyond. that they usually walk hand-in-hand; so, my 

But every one was not so scrupulous, nor is it | dear, let them both console you, till you discover 
needful that we should be. for yourself that this gay Hubert is—now do not 

Both Hubert and Victor had quickly obtained | be angry—a sad flirt.” 
that share of popularity at Naples, which good| <“ Nay, Laurette, that is an odious word.” 
introductions, good fortunes, good looks, and}  ‘‘ Odious or not, it is the true and proper one 
agrecable manners are sure to obtain for their| here. Why, Hubert would have flirted with mo 
possessors. If Victor were the cynosure of Eng- | if I would have permitted it; and when he found 
lish eyes, Mubert had more than compensation in; that 1 did not think this suitable amusement for 
the almost furor his peculiar style of face and | a lady and gentleman, he would flirt with any of 
figure excited among the Neapolitan beautics, | the village girls rather than be out of practice.” 
who, like most people, attached a factitious value| Constauce was tuo angry to reply to this; but 
to rarity. really wishing to hear about the Sicilian expedi- 

His was the kind of complexion we should give | tion, she checked any display of feeling, and 
the Apollo statue, if we ever associated it with the, asked, with affected composure, ‘* Did your friend 
idea of color; and, like that glorious inspiration, | join this party 7” 

Hubert’s cast of features was slightly effeminate, ‘¢]t has struck,” thought Laurette, noting the 
but redeemed from this defect by his frank and! shade un that ingenuous tace, and the pointed dis- 
manly bearing. Elegant, instead of noble, was | regard of her censure. ‘‘ No, she could not,” she: 
the teri that would have best described him; | replied, “and much regretted the impossibility, 
and when to this natural beauty we add the fas- | as a Neapolitan tamily, with whose daughter she 
cipation of a smile few could withstand, and a| had tormed an acquaintance, were the promoters 
voice ot exquisite harmony and modulation, it of the party in which Ilubert was included. I 
will not be wrong to call him rather a dangerous dare suy,” she added carelessly, ‘* you have heard 
fellow, | Lady Murstwood speak of the Duca di St. An- 

Such, at any rate, many a lovely danghter of | gelo /” 

Italy thought himi—such, one tound him, Andit * No,” said Constance, thoughtfully ; but she 
was uot without a sigh for her, for Hubert, for | was not now likely to forget the name. 

Constance, whom, as Caroline's dearest friend, Another week, still no letter—at last a very 
Victor greatly esteemed, that he sailed away | hurried one, dated Palermo—but no mention 
alone. made of having joined any particular party ; nor 

This will, perhaps, explain why Constance had | did he find time to say where her answer would 





lately been anxious for a letter from haly: she reach him. 
knew that Hubert was no longer hindered by the; Pained, she searcely ventured to ask herself 
ditheutty of writing while at sei; he was now! why, Constance was too just, too generous, to 
stationary—or, at most, only guing to Rome, and | dwell upon what seemed injurious to Hubert’s 
yet his correspondence was any thing but regular | character, especially as he was absent. She 
lengthy. He seemed to encounter epistolary | thereture busied herself as usual in any thing 
enpediments on land whieh Victor never met) that needed her help, and sent for little Minnie 
vith on water—for fe wrote when Llubert could, Dallas, who, since Helen’s departure, had been 
hot, or, Most certainly, did not. . frequently for weeks her companion and amuse- 
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ment, and who was will with delight at hearing 
of the summons. She assisted Mrs. Vernon and 
Caroline in their village duties, and was as the 
apple of her eye to her fond mother. 

Caroline was now preparing for her visit to 
London, as Mr. Morton had, within the last few 
days, returned to the Hermitage, for the purpose 
of escorting her and Mrs. Vernon to his town- 
house. . 

“Uh, Caroline, how I envy you !” sighed Con- 
stance, having walked to the Rectory to bid her 
farewell. ‘You look shocked at my speech, but 
you can see our darling Helen, you, and Mrs. 
Vernon; and mamma and J] can not,” and tears 
rushed to her eyes at the thought that this hap- 
piness was forbidden to them by whom it was 
most prized. 

** Dear Constance,” replied Caroline, gently and 
soothingly, “ I know this is your sad trial; but 
dear friend, it must work out its use, and then 
God will remove it; do not, therefore, lengthen 
your probation by repining.” 

“e I try not, Carry,” she said, sadly but hum- 
bly; but yon never had a sister.” 

* No; but have two brothers—one lost to us 
by marriage,” she answered, trying to impart a 
ray of her own cheerfulnesss—“ and the other 
swallowed up by law.” 

« Yes,” suid Constance, determined not to talk 
of her sorrows, though she could not forget them; 
*‘and thet reminds me I have a message to send 
to Ashley. Tell him, I shall not forgive him for 
taking such ungenerous advantage of our absence, 
and making his visit then, till he comes and sues 
for it humbly in person. And mind, Carry, you 
send us drawings of all you see at Helen’s; the 
inside and outside of their cottage, a sketch of 
dear old Gretchen, and pray take notice how she 
looks when you give her my copy of mammua’s 
gweet face; and send us portraits, morally, in- 
tellectually, and physically, of all their friends, 


and in short tellus all you can of them—dear Reg- | 


ginald, and thrice dear Helen.” 

“ You will not, then, refuse to pay the postage 
of these bulky descriptions ?” 

“Certainly not; they will be worth their 
weight in gold.” 

And when Mrs. Vernon returned, having left 
Caroline with the Mortons, by whom she was 
lodged and feied like a princess. it is wonderful 
how she managed to answer all the questions 
Constance poured forth. 

“ Dear child,” said Mrs. Templeton, “let our 
kind friend take breath ;’ but she looked very 
happy herself to hear the replies, though tears 
were still on her cheeks. 

“Thave a great mind to punish you by being 
obedient, mamma. You pretend to stop me and 
yet sit there urging me to go on—yes, you do. 
What does your dear contented face say, but ‘ Go 
on, Constance, let us hear something else that will 
make us happy :’” 

“I believe, then, that you can scarcely ask 
any thing to which my reply would not be satis- 
factory,” said Mrs. Vernon, cheerfully. ‘* A~b- 
ley says, that if ever he is inclined to feel dull, 
he gocs to Regin:ld’s, and comes away ajmost 
happy—why he should not say quite, I cun not 
tell.” 


«< We studies too hard,” said Constance. ‘ You 
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must insist on his coming here, and thnt will 
eure him.” 

** And so the little Mortons are sweet birds, 
you say?” asked Mrs. Templeton; ‘and Curo- 
line’s introduction to Victor's relatives pleases 
you?” 

«Very much. They have a noble, well-up- 
pointed house; Miss Newman is very aminble— 
older than Mr. Morton, and already Helen has 
won her interest. While I was in town I was 
also introduced to Mr. Turner and his sister 
—both of them studies in intelligence and kind- 
ness—and ton Mr. and Mrs. Stacey, of whom more 
hereafter.” 

“What a delight this visit has been, dearest,” 
; said Constance to her mother, as they drove home ; 
** Helen seems to have quite a list of friends, and 
all of them people we shonld like to know—clever 
and intellectunl, all more or less celebrated ; and 
then, if she and Reginald do not mind giving up 
pomp and luxuries, how much better off are they 
than many others !”’ 

* Does Minnie Dallas still occupy your dress- 
ing-room, Constance ?” inquired Mrs, Templeton, 
as if, during this remark, her thoughts had been 
far away. 

‘« Yes, mamma ; I have taken Helen's ever since 
she left, and keep it sacred from any one else.” 

“ Then, come, my dear, and have a chat with 
me to-night, instead of going to your room.” 

“Thank you, dear mother! I shall enjoy 
that; it is such a pleasure to feel I am your friend 
as well as your child—there is nothing better.” 

{lad she forgotten her vexation abvut Hubert ? 
| In truth, this looked and sounded ynther like it ; 
and yet it was only the firm trust that love and 
respect bring, which made her so contented and 
happy. She was sure he had a sufficient reason 
for acting as he did; he must not be judged hast- 
ily; and her noble and truthful nature had its 
reward in being spared the agony of fear and 
doubt. 








“If Misfortune comes, she brings along « 


The bravest virtues” ‘TUONBON. 


| 

CHAPTER L. 
| ‘AnD now, mamma, that we are so snug and 
| comfortable, what have you to tell me ?” inquired 
| Constance, as she sat in her mother’s bondoir. 

« Several things, my dear, but first come 
here—” and she showed Constance the door 
through which Helen had passed on that memor- 
able night, and repeated the explauation she had 
then given. 

“1 see it alJ,” said Constance, with a look of 
intelligence, and a sigh which scemed as if a lond 
had been removed from her breast—*‘ and that | 
should never have thought of it—but we must not 
speak of it, I suppose.” 

“Not yet,” replied Mrs. Templeton, pleased to 
find that Constance had divined what she wished 
her to know, and yet had hesitated to avow, “l 
show you this simple contrivance because I have 
still the same suspicions regarding Ruth that I 
then had— Dawson does not hesitate to say that 
she is not trustworthy.’ 
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“Tf you distrust Ruth, why not dismiss her ?” 
asked Constance. 

« Because I do not like to act upon mere sus- 
picion—for I might do her a serious injury. No 
one could have been more attentive or useful while 
we were at Grantham, and during our Scotch 
visit. She seems attached to us—and yet 1 doubt 
her.” 

“Is Dawson prejudiced ?” 

«I believe not—but she asserts that she has 
often found Ruth lingering about this corridor, 
after she has been dismissed, as if listening or 
spying—that once she heard her shut a drawer 
hastily in your dressing-room, and, on entering, 
she smelt the peculiar scent of that Indian box 
in which you keep your letters, and which | know 
you lock up in your dressing-case. Dawson at 
once recognized the scent. What do you keep 
there? Hubert’s letters, I suppose.” 

« No, mamma,” said Constance, with a smile 
and a blush, ‘‘ they live by themselves. In that 
box there are only letters and notes from my 
general correspondents.” 

“I am glad of that—we must be careful; and 
directly I can, without injury to her, I shall dis- 
miss Ruth: but my greatest objection to her is 
still to be told—1 know that she is intimate at 
Cooper’s; and, Constance, believe me, that man! 
is a rogue, and all his party good for nothing. 
But I have not yet done with my revelations— 
copie here.” 

The rooms which especially were called Mrs. 
Templeton’s consisted, as we have said, of four, 
the last being a bath-room. 


One day, years ago, Mrs. Templeton remarked, 
that while the external wall ran in an unbroken 
line, this bath-room was internally much smaller 
than the dressing-room which it joined; and, on 
examining it, she felt sure thac there was either 
a very large closet or some waste space. 

“ I mentioned this to Dawson,” she continued, 
“who was amused at my having attached any 
mystery to the matter—the wall was built even 
outside, to preserve architectural symmetry, but 
as the fireplace of the bath-room could be placed 
only on that side, a double wall was run up—see 
this projection is made by the chimney and fire- 
place ;” and Constance followed her mother into a 
long, narrow, but lofty slip or closet, the entrance 
to which was by a sliding panel neatly contrived, 
but apparently with so little desire for conceal- 
ment, that it was surprising every successive 
housemaid had not detected it. 

“ I show it you because it gave me the idea of 
opening the door I had made from your rooms. I 
otten think of that communication—” she sud- 
denly stopped and becume pale and agitated. 
“« Constance,” she continued, solemnly, ‘*1 have 
sometimes trembled at the thought that if ever 
your father should learn the particulars of Helen’s 
ight. in his anger he would hesitate at nothing.” 

‘Good heavens! mother ;” and Constance cast 
her arms round her, as if to protect hor from 
harm. 

‘« Well,” said Mrs. Templeton, aftor a pause, 
“ I am glad that this is told—and now, my child, 
I am about to incur further risk, and I want you | 
to help me--I must see Melen.” 

‘* Mamma, you really terrify me.” 

«I hope not, for I rely on your presence of 
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mind and energy. Helen expects to be confined 
in a few months. I must, I will see her— but, if 
I delay, perhaps Reginald might object to my 
wish—indeed, I must go soon, or not at all,—an 1 
I repeat it, I will see her—why am I passively to 
submit to this? all else, all else—but not to lose 
my children ;” and she laid her head on Con- 
stance’s shoulder and wept convulsively. 

Constance spoke not; tears silently rolled down 
her face, but she pressed her mother to her heart 
and repeatedly kissed her. 

«1 believe I have said all I need,” resumed 
Mrs. Templeton, making a successful effort to be 
calm—*‘ forgive me, my child, for having laid on 
your young heart part of a burden 1 sometimes 
find almost too heavy to bear alone, and in 
silence.” 

“Oh, mother! dearest mother! God knows I 
willingly accept it—and how willingly I would, 
if I could, take it all from you. Mother, is good 
to come from this also ?” 

“I firmly believe so,” was the reply; “if not 
in the way we wish, in a way that will be much 
better for us. And now listen; my plan is this. 
The Sinclairs leave us for a week’s visit at Ilursi- 
wood. In a few days your father is going to 
town on business. I know this, as Cecilia puts 
off her party in order that we may all be there— 
for she is kindly bent on keeping up a friendly 
appearance. Doctor and Mrs. Vernon are in- 
formed of my intentions—the latter will accom- 
pany me—we shall, or rather she will, ostenta- 
tiously leave in the evening early—we travel all 
night, and breakfast with my darling girl—a 
short rest, again a night journey, and home, You 
may, if you like, take Dawson into your con- 
fidence.” 

« Ant what can I do?” 

“ Show lights in my rooms—moving lights, as 
if I were there—disarrange the rooms as though 
they had been ocenpied, to avert suspicion—but 
above all, lights at night—I know there are spies 
without, I believe there is one within. Be especi- 
ally on your guard against Ruth. Are you equal 
to all this? the pier-door will enable you to do it 
without crossing the corridor.” 

‘** Trust me,” replied Constance ; ‘in this causa 
I am strong and vigilant.” 

« And now, my precious, receive my thanks, 
and good-night—but stay, I have one trifle more 
to tell you ;” and she informed Constance of the 
income she had secured to Helen, and how she 
had been enabled to do so—‘‘ and should any 
thing have occurred which you wish me to learn 
directly I return, if we can not meet, do not for- 
get our broad-leaved letter-box ;” and leading 
her throngh the glass-door she again kissed her, 
and they separated. 

When Constance reached her own room, late as 
it was, she sat down to think over all that her 
mother had told her—how thankful she was that 
Helen’s disappearance was sanctioned by that 
mother; for, to her, there had always been 
something painful and degrading in the suspi- 
cion that Ilelen, even in the desperate circum- i 
stances in which she was placed, should have 
arranged and carried on a clandestine corres- 
pondence—or that while her mother and sister 
were sorrowing and suffering with her, she should 
have planned an escape. From all this Helen now 
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Stood quite exonerated—as well as Reginald, who 
had shared in the secret censure which Constance 
could not help pronouncing. 

How her mother had carried the matter suc- 
cessfully through, Constance knew not; but it 
was an infinite relief to belicve that the whole 
responsibility rested on her. 

The information relating to Helen's pecuniary 
matters, gave her also great pleasure. How often 
had she looked at the luxuries which everywhere 
surrounded her, and thought that, perhaps, the 
strictest economy could hardly make their pres- 
ent means suffice -— for she knew that Reginald 
had scarcely any thing of his own beyond the 
rent of Sea-View Cottage—now, she could picture 
them comfortably off; and this, added to the 
charming description Mrs. Vernon had given of 
them and their society, made her feel quite 
happy. 

But then suddenly rushed into her mind the 
dread of discovery ; and Constance shuddered at 
the bare idea of what her father’s rage would be, 
and of what it would lead to. She knew, that 
though he connived at her mother’s hearing from 
Helen, perhaps only because he could not possibly 
help it, his anger was not at all abated--on the 
contrary, Cecilia’s marriage had but served te 
sharpen his indignation against Helen. for having 
scorned those advantages he now, more plainly 
than ever, saw would have attended the match— 
while some nunoying arrangements about money, 
which he had recently been forced to make, would 
have been unnecessary, had he had the wealthy 
peer for his son-in-law. 

Constance dreaded also this fresh risk her 
mother was going to encounter, though she 
sighed to think that such danger should ever 
attend a parent’s visit to her child. How she 
now wished for Hubert! his presence would so 
cheer and encourage her. Gay, happy Hubert, 
who always brouglit sunshine with him. < Per- 
haps,” she said, “ I shall have a letter to-mor- 
row ;° and with that hope she retired to rest. 

“I expect Mrs. Vernon to-morrow morning, 
to breakfast with us, Helen,” said Reginald, try- 
Ing to speak, as if this were an every-day occur- 
rence. ‘I have told Gretchen, and she is already 
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** Dear husband, let me weep—it does me 
good,” said Helen; and after n few minutes’ 
quiet indulgence in this luxury of tears, she 
raised her head from his shoulder, and snid, 
“ How kind of you—l have so pined for this, 
you can not think—and it will make me so 
happy.” 

“l know it, dear Helen, and therefore I have 
urged it; and now let us talk it over composedly, 
and let this dear mamma see that my wife is nl- 
most more beautiful than ever, and as happy ns 
she is fair ;” and he looked fondly at the sweet 
face which raised its grateful eyes to his. 

And when, the next day, she rose earlier than 
usual, he was delighted to find that instead of 
exciting, the expected interview had almost qui- 
eted her., Her great wish was abont to be grant- 
ed, and Ilelen felt soothedł and thankfnl. 

And the breakfast was prepared in grand 
style, for Gretchen had seen after that; and 
Helen, in her simple dress, was looking so 
charming, that Reginald forgot lost wealth nnd 
station, and felt there was nothing wanting to 
complete his happiness but a reconciliation with 
her family. 

But here is the carriage—llelłen turns faint 
and pale—in a minute she is in her mother's 
armis—how it was all managed she does not 
know, but there stands Reginald, looking so 
proud and so handsome, and there was her moth- 
ers smiling face, while her arms were still roumd 
her, and Mrs. Vernon and Gretchen deep in tho 
mysteries of the brenkfast-table. 

“ We have usurped your throne, dear [lelen,” 
said the former ; “ but your mother and I have 
traveled all night, so we both require breakfast, 

And the sound of the well-known voice com- 
pletely restored Helen to consciousness, for a 
strange feeling of swimming had prevented her 
from fully understanding all that had so sudden- 
ly happened. 

“Mamma!” and a shower of kisses fell on the 
dear form she had so longed te see—she kissed 
her hands, her hair, her very dress, in an eesta- 
sy of rapture; and then followed question upon 
question, till Mrs. Vernon enlled * Order, order,” 


| and set them an example of what she termed seu- 


as busy as a bee, preparing quite a banquet of | 


coffee and cakes.” 


“ When did she arrive ?” inquired Helen; “I 


hope they are all well.” 

** Very well—but she has not yet arrived: her 
visit will be truly a flying one—for they imitate 
us, and travel all night.” 

“What an odd arrangement—does the Doctor 
accompany her ?” 

“No,” he said, and he felt anxious, as he 
knew what a few more questions would re- 
veal; “she brings a lady friend to see us—to 
see you.” 


* Oh, Reginald! Reginald!” and she fixed her | 


expressive eyes wildly on his face. ; 

“ But they will not be admitted, if my little 
wife is not quice composed ;” he put his arm 
round her, for she looked pale. 

‘It is mamma! my darling mother!’ and she 
burst into tears. 

“Yes, my love. it is—but do not make us re- 
pent having planned this pleasure, or it must not 
take place.” 


sible behavior, by commencing her breakfust in 
good earnest. 

And a strnnge meal this breakfast was; nor 
was Gretchen's conduet the least extraordinary 
part of it; she came in, for at least, the tenth 
time, apropos to nothing, except to luok at Mrs. 
Templeton, touch her bonnet, or shawl, or some- 
thing that belonged to her; but when her mis- 
tress again put out her hand, and once more 
thanked her for all she had done for Helen, 
Gretehen could stand out no longer—she pressed 
the hand with deep reverence to her lips, and 
in her own language uttered a prayer over it, 
that the good Lord would, one day, see fit to let 
his face shine on her and hers, even in this life ; 
and having thus relieved her pent-up feelings, 
she quictly resumed her household duties, and 
busied herself in preparations tor her unexpected 
bat cherished visitors, 

“Now,” said Mrs. Vernon, “1 think half-an- 
hour's walk on your beautiful heath will refresh 
me more than any thing —so, if Mr. West will aoe. 
company me, J am ready.” 
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« Will you not lie down in preference ?” asked 
Helen ; 
ou.” 

‘Not till after my walk; then I may, per- 
haps, doze—at present I could not; now adieu, 
for an hour.” 

So mother and daughter were again left alone, 
for the first time since that eventful night when 
one had braved so much to save the other. And 
amply was this now repaid—there sat Helen, no 
longer pale, broken-hearted, desperate. and de- 
spairing—but blooming, happy, Joy dancing in 
her eyes and smiles on her lips; and as Mrs. 
Templeton looked around and saw, not indeed 
luxuries, but comfort, and marked the love that 
spoke in every tone of Reginald’s voice, she felt 
that she had done well to secure such great bless- 
ings for her child. 
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« Another mercy to return thanks for,” said 


“there is a room quite prepared for Constance, solemnly. 


“You are right, it is indeed—but has all gone 
well, here ?” 

“« Quite well—Dawson has helped me—you 
were not missed till last evening, when Ruth 
wanted particularly to see you—but I told her 
her business must wait till this morning. 1 was 
up long before any one—put your room into 
< most admired disorder,’ and when Iiuth enters 
mine, she will find that I have fown—and as we 
return together, may suppose that we both rose 
early for a walk. Iwas sadly afraid last night, 
for the clouds threatened rain, and then my plot 
would have been a failure.” 

“ And the lights ?” 

«« Most ostentatiously displayed—especially last 


| night—for I fancied when I entered the conserva- 


Ashley rode up for half-an-hour toward the tory that I heard a step on the gravel.” 


middle of the day; he fancied that this inter- 
ruption would be a relief to the continued in- 
dulgence of feelings which were almost painful 
from their intensity; and he was right—the 
thouglits of all were brought down to a more 


common level, while conversation was diverted | came. 


into a more ordinary channel. 





“ Had you a light then ?” 

« Of course not—or my means of access would 
have been discovered, had any one been watch- 
ing. So I returned to my room and rang for 
Ruth, who was a very long time before she 
Dawson declares she had to be sought 
for, but she means to find this out, in her own 


The Staceys, who had been told of this ex- fashion.” 


pected visit, of course kept away; but he had 
worked himself up to such a state of excitement 
in imagining the scene, that he struck off a short 
poem, which described so much that had really 
occurred, and this with so graceful a flow of 
Ianguage, that when he read it the next week to 
Ilelen, her eyes filled with tears ; which he pro- 
tested was the most flatteriug homage a poet 
could receive. 

But now evening is come—and they must 
part, who have so lately met. Helen’s smile 
faded away as her mother pressed her to her 
bosom. ‘‘ But we will soon meet again, my dear 
girl; meantime, let us treasure the remem- 
brance of this bright day, to cheer us through 
any gloomy ones.” 

Mrs. Vernon, who had had some refreshing 
sleep at the Cottage, now undertook to watch 
and arrange, while her exhausted friend re- 
posed. 

As they approached the end of their journey, 
which had been arranged on Mr. Morton's plan, 
though not performed quite so expeditiously, 
Mrs. Templetun began to be nervous and un- 
easy. 

There is the Doctor’s carriage waiting to con- 


vey them to the Rectory—here is the Rectory— | 


« And see, my husband,” said Mrs. Vernon ; 
“and yes—it is—there is Constance.” 

** All safe, dearest mamma,” were the first 
words. 

“ Heaven be praised for this mercy.” 

«* Amen,” said the Doctor, reverently, ‘‘ we do 
not ask you to stay and breakfast, my dear friend ; 
you will be better at home—and when you feel 
pad, reinember this great blessing, and praise His 
name for it.” 

« We shall, most devoutly ; and now adieu.” 

« And Helen?” cried Constance, lookiug as if 
the unswer must be returned in some way more 
speedily than by words. 

« llappy—happier and more beautiful than 
ever— for she looks cheerful and contented.” 





« Well, dear, and then ?” 

‘« Then I undressed, and dismissed her ag 
usual, hefore 1 read a little. I again entered 
your conservatory—carefully lighted the taper 
in your bed-room—the boudoir table-lamp had 
been lighted before, so that the oil might be 
consumed—and then I paraded from your dress- 
ing-room to your bed-room, as if going to rest 
—put out the lamp, and left the night-light 
burning.” 

“Well done, dear; you have, by your courage, 
enabled me to secure a great and permanent 
pleasure, one that Helen also largely shares in;” 
and then she proceeded to give Constance all the 
minutize she could possibly remember relating to 
that dear banished one. 

Still she was not satisfied; but smiled and 
shook her head, remarking that she feared her 
mother had no eye for the details of a picture, as 
she could tell neither the color of Ilelen’s dress, 
nor give a catalogue of the furniture. 

“ I plead guilty to this—but in compensation, 
I can tell you that this journey has relieved my 
mind of a host of apprehensions and fears. I now 
picture I{elen well and happy—instead of faney- 
ing her still the pale, dispirited girl who fied to 
avoid all but dishonor.” 

« And yet, mamma,” observed Constance, “‘ how 
happy Cecilia is.” 

“* Yes—and you would say, in the very situa- 
tion from whieh Helen shrunk with dismay—but 
Cecilia, though she had no decided preference tor 
Lord I{urstwood, had certainly no decided ob- 
jection—nor did she love another. Besides, she 
is altogether a very different character from 
Helen—not that I mean this as a reproach—per- 
haps, to the majority, it would sound like a 
compliment. Even Jhave sometimes questioned 
whether the possessor of great delicacy and re- 
finement, strong affections an] acute sensibil- 
ities, is to be envied—whether, in short, these 
are the fit materials with which to go through 
this work-a-day world. I fear they cause many 
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a wound and bruise, from which others, who pos- 
sess them not, escape: and, except strong affec- 
tions, Cecilia is not much troubled with the rest 
—she is true, honorable, an excellent daughter, 
a firm friend, and will, I am persuaded, unless it 
be his own fault, make Lord Wurstwood very 
happy. She is one whom I greatly love and re- 
spect; and all the good qualities he has, and 
which have hitherto been perverted or warped 
aside, will, by her invisible management, be de- 
veloped and confirmed ” 

“Still, mamma, great refinement, though it 
may be hurt where rougher natures never can, 
has pleasures which these ean never know.” 

“You are right; for I never yet met with any 
one who possessed it that was willing to exchange 
it for more blunted feelings, though they might, 
at the very moment, be smarting from contact 
with the rude and rough.” 

« And now, I suppose, you will try and see 
Helen again ?” said Constance. 

“I shall, but not till after her confinement. 
I have no longer a feverish anxiety about her. I 
have seen that, hitherto, all has gone well, and 
this I hope will strengthen me to trust the fu- 
ture with One who does all things wisely ; but, 
darling, can I not contrive to pleasure you—ean 
you not share in what you have ably helped me 
to enjoy ?” 

‘* Me! oh, mamma!” her eyes sparkling with 
delight; “oh, if you could safely contrive it,” 
and she began eagerly to pace up aud down the 
room. 

« Well, we will accustom ourselves to the 
idea, and then think and consult about effect- 
ing it.” 


CHAPTER LI. 


“The devil knew not what he did when he made man 
politic; he crossed himself by it, aud I can not think but, 
in the end, the villainies of men will set him clear.”— Zanon 
of Athens, 


Tue dinner-party at the IIall comprised most 
of those with whose names we are familiar, ex- 
cept the Forresters. A ministerial crisis required 
the presence of all their party,of which Mr. For- 
rester formed one. 

“JI am delighted to hear,” said the host, ad- 
dressing Lady Sinclair, “ that Lady Hurstwood 
has prevailed on you to prolong your stay and 
favor her with your company during my ab- 
sence. I am going to London to-morrow, to be 
at my post in the house,” he continued, turning 
to Doctor Vernon ; “a very important question 
is pending, and if the ministers are beaten on it, 
they must resign.” 

“ Then there will probably be a dissolution,” 
observed Sir William Dallas. 

« No doubt—this is the sixth year of the 
Parliaments age—when it is generally pro- 
nounced superannuated, and receives the snme 
fate, as I have read the Ilindoos inflict on the 
aged and infirm—namely, is killed, to spare the 
pain of natural death.” l 

«I wonder your Lordship does not exercise 
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your privilege, and vote by proxy,” said Mrs. 
‘Templeton, 

“o l would, if I did not wish to show very 
pointedly that I am in opposition—I may sately 
say so—as our respected member, Mr. Forrester, 
is absent—for whom uo one has more regard than 
myselt, though we are political antipodes.” 

« Oh! I hope they will be beaten, tor then there 
will be an eleetion,” exelaimed Lady Dallas, 
whose imagination was already busy with bows, 
ribbons, banners, chairing, and, finally, a ball at 
the Grange, the usual close to what was generally 
a very friendly and quiet little transaction ; in 
the course of which Mr. Forrester would be nom- 
inated, seconded, and make a speech about Chureh 
and Constitution-—would be returned in the most 
genteel manner possible; make another speech 
| about Constitution and Church, assure his friendly 
| Supporters that Britannia was still very busy rul- 
ling the waves—return thanks in a somewhat 
lengthy wind-up, and dismiss them to a plentiful 
| dinner, where they might eat and drink as long 
| as they could , 

“Ah! those were glorious times for country 
gentlemen—there was no Carlton with its snug- 
gery—no gallant officer with his A.8.S. signature 
—or, suppose there were—there was no ‘ Times’ 
to drag the convenient arrangements before the 
public—to tear the lion mask off the honorable 
initials and show that he signed truly—there 
was no rude violation of the Eleusinian mysteries 
performed in little dark rooms, and the hoeus- 
pocus doings of the presiding priest—no inquisitive 
and prying election committee, vulgarly troub- 
ling themselves with their neighbors’ affairs— oh, 
no!—‘‘a_ fellow-feeling made them wondrous 
kind” —they remembered their Latin, and as they 
themselves lived in glass houses, forbore to throw 
stones—there was no cross-questioning of *‘ frail” 
Witnesses and agents, whether Black, Brown, or 
Grey—but when a gentleman was returned, his 
friends congratulated him, and wished his country 
joy of so honorable a member. 

The day after this party, Colonel Templeton 
mentioned the rumor, of 2 probable dissolution, to 
Cooper—-for it was no secret to all who took an in- 
terest in politics, that it was expected there would 
be a struggle, a mustering of forces, and, per- 
chance, a defeat. 

Cooper, when he returned home, in his turn 
named it to Mrs. Captain, as an event likely to 
excite her attention, on account of the festivities 
and amusement even this peaceful election caused. 
Ile forgot how trifles light as air are, by a strong 
will, made powerful instruments to serve a cher- 
ished purpose—perhaps he had never read the 
court gossip of how Abigail Mashain’s best silk 
gown was spoiled, and the disasters it caused 
—hbut it was too late if he had. for the words were 
spoken, and dauntless Mrs. Captain grappled at 
onee with a new idea. 

“Put Colonel Templeton in opposition,” said 
| this brave and patriotic dame. 

' Good God! what are you thinking of ?” ex- 
ı claimed Cooper. 
« Of myself,” was the sublime reply. 
«Return Colonel Templeton!” gasped the 
amazed agent. 
“Who spoke of return?” withering scorn on 
her bold but handsome face. ‘1 said, put him in 
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opposition, and I mean what I say. How will that | agreed in politics with the Forresters, had, on 
stately, pompous old empty head,” such was her one or two occasions, been returned instead of a 
irreverent way of mentioning Forrester of Forest | Forrester—but this had never been on account of 
Hill and Hargrave likewise—* how will he like; any unfriendly or adverse feeling—it had gener- 


the man, or the daughter of the man either, who 
attempts this? for | know it will be but an 
attempt.” 

« And the money, where is that to come from? 
for I know he is hard up.” 

“Tt must come from the wood—it needs no fairy, 
in these days, to turn trees to gold—a good chop- 
per does that.” 

“« Ilow often must I tell you,” asked Cooper, 
impatiently, “ that he will not cut any more? 
You know he almost quarreled with me ahout that 
last clearance. Will you never understand the 
ditference between trees and timber ?” 

“Pooh!” she retorted, with infinite contempt ; 
‘¢ 9 distinction without a difference.” 

« Maria, I told you then, that I believed he con- 
sulted some one in London about that fall, and 
found he had done wrong—besides, if you put this 
clearing project into his head, I would not give 
much for the stability of any thing he could con- 
vert into money; and I fancy it would not suit 
your schemes to have only the bare walls of the 
Priory left.” 


ally happened when, from seniority in age, an 
Ashley had the advantage. 

** My dear Cecilia,” said Lord lIurstwood, a few 
days after the event he had predicted, and helped 
to effect, had happened, ‘‘ did you know that Col- 
onel Templeton intends to oppose Mr. Forrester’s 
return ?” 

‘ No, indeed, I did not,” she replied, “and on 
every account I am surprised—for one reason, very 
sorry. How will this affect his son’s engagement 
with Constance }” 

His Lordship merely shrugged his shoulders, a 
movement which plainly and expressively said, 
“that is his affair.” 

‘<1 think,” he said, after a pause, “that if you 
do not object, we might very pleasantly pass four 
or five weeksin Paris. You havenever been there. 
On our return this election will be over, and Lady 
Grantham will then perform her promise of 
spending a few months here.” 

“I am delighted with your plan, my dear 
Lord,” she answered—she was almost always 
pleased with what he proposed, wise wife !—** and 


‘¢ Certainly not ;” and she laughed a little merry | I presume you will like to start soon.” 


laugh. ‘Well, then, he must borrow, and make 
those about him more economical; so, send him 
to me; I undertake that he shall come back 
primed and loaded, quite ready to take the field— 
there shall, at least, be an explosion, and a little 
mischief.” 

I very much fear that the old king who said 
women are the cause of all the disasters that hap- 
pen. had reasoned from cause to effect, and from 
effect to cause, as closely as any Scotch metaphy- 
sician—for certain it is that from Eve, the first 
mischief-maker, down to the last little miss who 
encouraged her brother to steal the green goose- 
berries, which she ate, and for which he was pun- 
ished, these fair creatures are perpetually tossing 
about apples of discord. It is a fact, that Colonel 
Templeton, who had laughed at Cooper, when that 
worthy hinted at the astonishment Mr. Forrester 
would feel, were he to offer himself as his oppon- 
ent, and who had subsequently never thought of 
such a proceeding, returned from the village, bent 
on trying his chance in a contested election. 


“ Some demon whispered, Colonel, have a seat.” 


When this determination became known, it is 
more easy to imagine than describe the dismay of 
his wife and daughter, the sorrow of the Vernons, 
and the indignation of Sir William Dallas; who, 
though, like his father the General, he differed in 
opinion from Mr. Forrester, considered him so 
honorable and independent a man, that notwith- 
standing more than one upplication, both had 
always declined to oppose his return. 

And now, Colonel Templeton, a man not liked 
even on his own property—a man who, for various 
reasons, was positively disliked in many other 
quarters, a man of no particular intelligence, in- 
fluence, or weight—who had never done any one 
act likely to make him popular—he, above all 
others, to break through all precedent !—it was 
monstrous ! 


So to Paris they went; his Lordship giving his 
tenantry to understand that they were to vote as 
they thought proper; for, though the Colonel) was 
his wife's uncle, and on his own side of the ques- 
tion, that was no reason why he should dictate to 
them; in short, he respected Mr. Forrester, but 
not Colonel Templeton. 


CHAPTER LIL. 


“ ere we go up, up, up, 
Aud here we go down, down, down.” 
Nursery Rhymes. 


IluBert was at Naples when he received a 
letter from his father, summoning him immedi- 
ately to England, but in which no reason was 
assigned for this unexpected though peremptory 
call. 

Happily for his character as an obedient son, 
this arrived at a juncture when his father’s com- 
mand was more readily attended to than it would 
have been a few weeks earlier; for the Duca di 
St. Angelo and his family had gone to visit a 
relative at Tarento. 

Therefore, with some undefined idea that he 
would return, and complete his term of probation 
in that delicious climate, Hubert set out without 
any needless delay. 

Had any one told him that his love for Con- 
stance hud diminished with absence, he would 
have repelled the aeeusation with indignation ; 
because it would have been equivalent to calling 
him fiekle, false, dishonorable. But had he ex- 
amined his own feelings, or taken a just view of 
his recent conduct, perhaps these offensive terms 
might have been suggested and whispered by 


It is true that the Ashley family, who had | himself. 
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But Hubert never did cxamine or justly view 
himself. Ie meant nothing dishonorable, he de- 
liberately planned nothing faithless toward Con- 
stance by his attentions to Beatrice. But was he, 
therefore, guiltless ? 


Ilis father’s letter had, however, this good 


effect: it awoke reeolleetions of home that had 
lately been rather drowsy ; it recalled one fair 
image, which had gradually ceased to be the one 
most prominent; and the reply to his father, nan- 
nouneing his prompt return, was accompanied by 
one to Constanee, so full of joyful anticipations of 
their approaching meeting and of expressions of 
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was made practically to learn that there are 
other 
“ dangers us environ 
Than come of meddling with cold iron.” 

Before Hubert left the Continent, the English 
papers had intormed him that there would be a 
general election; and as he approached Sen- 
brooke, the name of “Templeton, the cong 
man,” and similar placards, had astonished uud 
greatly annoyed him. 

from his deserted home, where he was in- 
formed by his father’s steward of the exact state 
of affairs, he rode immediately to the Priory, in 


unabated love, that she was vexed to remember | order to understand, if possible, what had led to 
how she had sometimes thought his letters unin- | this extraordinary opposition; but, alas! for his 
teresting and unsatisfactory, rare as they had | father’s cause!—his father’s insulted dignity !— 





generally heen. 

It was, therefore, with double pleasure she read 
this, which told of his return, at the very moment 
when the thoughtless, the selfish eonduct ot her 
father might have provoked a very ditierent tone ; 
for she had never stopped to inquire if Hubert 
knew what had oeeurred, and his letter had led 
her to infer he returned because longer banish- 
ment was insupportable ; for attaching but little 
importance to his father’s desire to see him, he 
had not even alluded to it. 

The Forresters, whose proud feelings had re- 
ceived a wound never antieipated, and from a 
quarter the least likely to have struek the blow, 
remained in dignified silenee in town, “ nursing 
their wrath to keep it warm,” and meditating 
how, in a way most consistent with their family 
honor, they could revenge the insult it had re- 
ceived. 

Of course, nothing was negleeted by the Forest 
Hill party to secure the deteat ot the intruder ; 
and though this seemed by no means a difficult 
task, the zeal of Mr. Forrester’s adherents made 
them most desirous that his. disconfiture should 
be so complete as to prevent any future interfer- 
ence—at least, from him. 

Nor, to do him justice, was Cooper less active ; 
he was the very mun of the situation—unserupu- 
lous both in deed and speech—confident of suc- 
cess, and imparting this eonfidence to others; 
supple, and accommodating himself to the whims, 
prejudices, and ignoranee of all; cajoling, coax- 
ing, bullying, as any of these means seemed 
likely to suceeed ; and had his principal possessed 
the least chance of success, Cooper would soon 


have inflated that chance, and made it a man-to- , 


man struggle, How miserably was all this talent 
now wasted ! 
in the mind's eye of the poet when he lamented 
over the flower that blushes unseen, and the gem 
that shines unheeded. -How would a man like 
Cooper have been hailed and féted during the 
progress of some of those elections which have 
lately become—we were gong to say—‘‘so fa- 
mous ;” elections, where blarney, bribery, and 
bludgeons—priests and perjury—fighting, rant- 
ing, and calumny, if used generously and boldly, 
are sure to carry the day—elections, where it is 
impudence, meanness, and lungs, versus honesty, 
reason, and brains. Ile. at any rate, even now, 
left nothing undone; and the very day that Ifu- 
bert, not knowing his family were in London, ar- 
rived at Forest Hill, and there first learned what 
Was going on, this faithful and zealous adherent 


Surely such as he must have been | 


| the first person he beheld was Constance, more 
beautiful than he had ever thought her, more be- 
witching than he had ever found her. 

How rapturously he gazed on her! how proud 
he was to think that she was his, by promise— 
his, by her own free will! llow eould he ever 
have fancied any other comparable with her ?— 
and so, with a brow unclouded by self- reproach— 

| for really he felt none—he was as gay. as charm- 

| ing, as handsome as ever. And when Colonel 
Templeton came home, with a very grave face and 

(in no amiable temper, the sight of this smiling 
vision made him look less gloomy, and checked 

, his ill humor, espeeially as events had just oc- 

! curred which made Hubert’s arrival, evidently in 
a pacific character, most opportune. 

Ah! Mr. Forrester! Mr. Forrester! if you de 
not legislate better for the nation than you do to 
| guin your own purposes, your defeat would be no 
loss to your eountry. 

Poor gentleman! he had blundered at every 
| move. None the less enraged beeause he refrain- 
ied from an open demonstration of anger, he 

thought it a capital stroke of diplomacy to suni- 
mon Hubert without giving his reasons, lest his 
| son, anticipating a rupture with Colonel Temple- 
ton, should retuse to return, and be implicated in 
the quarrel. 

Had he told Hubert the truth, the whole truth, 
namely, that he intended to withdraw his pro- 
mise, holding himself justified in so doing by the 
offensive conduct of Colonel Templeton, who 
knows whether that exemplary and dutiful son, 
with the lovely face of Beatrice di St. Angelo 
fresh in his recollection, might not have consent- 
ed to relinquish the far lovelicr oue of Constance 
| Templeton ? 

Why. also, had he not prevented his going to 
Seabrocke, by informing him that himself und 
lis mother were in town? this, to say the truth, 
he had done, but the letter never reached Hubert, 
owing to his quick return. 

lt is easy to imagine why Constance was re- 
joiced to see Hubert; but her father was not in 

love, nor did he usually evince much pleasure at 
seeing uny one; why, therefure, did he leok glad, 
und say so? 

It is all very easy to plan a great and glorious 
deed—the next thing is to execute it. Indeed, 
some common-sense people insist upon it, that the 
execution is the all in all, the only part that has 
auy merit, They quote vulgar proverbs—tho 
proof of the pudding, belling the eat, nand such 
like—but then, common scnse is so low ! 
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Now Colonel Templeton had talked both largely | arose from the tap-room, as he was carried through 
and loudly of representing his country—so far, it up-stairs to bed. where, as he lay sore and save 
it was great and glorious. In aiding and abet- | age, he heard a full chorus shout out— x 
ting, as before said, Cooper was not slack; he “ord woman, old aaran aars ASNT 
composed addresses and had them printed—he, Where are you going so high, so hgh? 
or Mrs. Captain, invented rude and insulting Tyee the cobwebs out of the sky, 
placards about dumb orators and silent speakers, nd I shall be back again by-and-by.’ 
in allusion to Mr. Forrester’s being generally 
satisfied with recording his vote, without wasting | morning, stiff, bruised, with aching head and fe- 
the time of the House by a speech, when his rea- | 
sons had already been well expressed by those 
with whom he agreed. He was contented with | all eyes for several days. And when he did re- 
being recognized as a consistent, independent | cover and emerge, so crestfallen and yet enraged 
member—and this he was, without having re-| was he, that Colonel Templeton advised a week's 
course to brogue, bluster, or blunder, insolence | absence to some place where he could recover his 
or invective; he had no talents for becoming | nerves and, if possible, his temper. 
trumpeter in any demagogue’s brass band; and, But this incident decided the fate of the elec- 
was too much a gentleman and a patriot to serve | tion. Colonel Templeton, who had never compre- 
in any political brigade, either as officer or sub- | hended what standing meant, had already stood 
altern. till he was tired; and he was now glad to sit—if 
This quality, which made him respected by all | not in Parlament, in peace and quiet, as he kad 
parties in the House, was now, by the broad ear- | done before. He therefore relinquished the mat- 
icatures of Mrs. Captain, turned into ridicule ; | ter with as much levity as he had'taken it up. 
and the gaping villagers were at first shocked,| To him, therefore, Hubert was doubly, nay, 
and then amused, to see these coarse but humor- | trebly welcome. He was to be ambassador, pleni- 


ous jokes stuck in various conspicuous places, | potentiary, any thing, so that he did but make, 


and freely distributed to all who would take peace between his father and the Colonel; and this 
them. he confidently promised to do. 

Not contented with collecting all the worthless} For a long time, however, his father and his 
vagabonds and trampers, who sniff the ale and | mother also were inexorable—they declared that 
beer of a coming contest from afar, and making | such an unprovoked insult freed them from every 
them drunk and quarrelsome, Cooper. embold- | promise; so it might, had Hubert been willing to 
encd by the continued absence of Mr. Forrester, consent to this; but he insisted on keeping his 
determined to carry the war into the enemy’s | plighted faith, and talked so like a modern Bay- 
quarters, and ventured to the village, from the | ard of the dishonor that would attend a failure 
public-house of which hung and swung the For- | on his part, that any one who had peeped into his 
vestere’ arins. ‘ heart at Naples, and while in the society of Bea- 

Here he began with some random observations, | trice, might have asked, “Is this the same Hu- 
till a little group, who had been lounging round | bert who was perpetually haunting her, and fol- 
the green, attracted by the subject, gathered close | lowing her with looks of love? or is it only his 
about him. Charmed with the apparent success | exact likeness ”” 
of his mancuver, he began to harangue them,| But he won the day—though his parents were 
which was quietly listened to, till, coupling Mr. | never, after this, even cordial in their manner to 
Forrester’s name with some impertinent jest, he | the Templetons; and Laurette, who, with her 
was at once made aware of his folly and rashness. | mother, was in town during the beginning of the 
For suddenly. strong hands pinioned him, strong | rupture, and had, in her indirect way, done all 
hands blindfolded him, as securely as if he had | she could to widen the breach and strengthen 
been Dame Fortune herself; and before he could | their objections, now protested that she must 
well understand it, he felt himself literally danc- | accompany dear Mrs. Forrester to Seabrooke, and 
ing on nothing—but air! for kicking and strug- | remain with her a short time, to cheer her up 
gling, up he went—shouting and bawling, down | after this very painful misunderstanding. 
he came—up again—down again—and all in per-| “Pray spare her to me for a few weeks,” said 
fect silence; Ae had soon no power to cry, his Mrs. Forrester to Lady Sinclair; ‘she will be 
tormentors no intention—a woman’s voice alone , every thing to me at this particular moment,” 


There he remained all night, and early the next 


verish body, he was conveyed in the landlord's 
covered cart home, where he remained invisible to ` 


was heard singing— 
“ An old woman tossed up in a blanket, 
Seventy mes as high as the moon ; 
Anu io her hand she carried a broom—” 
till faint, and evincing this by being passive in 
the hands, or rather blanket, of his assailants ; 
sick, dizzy, but carefully kept from bone-breaking, 
he felt himself laid in a cold bath, and after a 
short interval heard a voice, most suspiciously 
like the one that had sung, exclaim—‘* Lauk-a- 
day, Muster Cooper! be it you, man? deary me! 
what be you a doing of here?’ and the bandage 
being removed, he found himself in the horse- 
trough! ‘Too sick and sore to move, he was lifted 
out by the | 
gniggered at each other, 


and her ladyship, who loudly and openly blamed 
her brother’s conduct to the family, whose son 
was engaged to his daughter, easily consented to 
this proposal. 


CHAPTER LII, 


“Ne eont-ce pas les femmes qui ruinent ou qui soutien- 
nent Jes maisons, qui réglent tout le détail des cboses do- 
mestiques 7?” —FENELON. 


“< TJow your needle flies through your work, and 


andlord and hostler, who grinned and | how beautifully that is done!” remarked Mrs. 
while a perfect roar | Stacey one day to Helen, as she sat watching her 
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rogress on some pretty article of dress for her I have to ask,” was the reply ; “if it becomes yon, 
baby. l ' Mrs. West, to do so many things, because you aro 

«To work neatly was made part of our educa- | not rich—how disgraceful it is for me not to imi- 
tion,’ said she’; ‘Mrs. Loftus, who for many _tate you; sol am determined, henceforth, to work 
years was kept out of her property, found from | as much as I can for us all. And I blush to think 
experience that this was a resource too commonly | how many useful and beantiful things my baby 





















but improperly neglected. 


‘tenn the completion of a portion of useful needle-work 
ani ‘one of our daily duties. How gratefal I now am, 
ull for being skillful in this despised art, I can not 
sti} tell. My husband's very small income would 
iil) sadly suffer if I could not hem and sew, or even 
mmg f put on buttons,” and she smiled. 


Very early in the progress of their acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Staecy had made the discovery of llel- 
en's superiority, and, happily, she had made it 
herself. No injudicious friend had placed Helen 
in the disagreeable position of flugel-woman, so 
Mrs. Stacey, of her own free will, and because 
he felt a pleasure in doing it, had adopted Helen 
as her pattern. ‘The homage she rendered was, 
therefore, the deeper from being self-imposed ; 


m fwhile the infiuence of Mrs. West was, uncon- 

nu f sciously to either of them, producing a good | 
, pleri effect. | 
t maki Mrs. Stacey’s self-love was never wounded by | 


advice being offered unasked for, by censure well | 
meant, but useless, because if was unwise; but | 


nly her voluntary admission of her own inferiority, 
d thy when she compared herself to this kind friend, led 
em §yto a knowledge of her own deficiencies, and to an 
ing earnest wish to supply them; and when self is 
ny hi thoroughly roused to useful exertion, it is aston- 
ihe ishing how it clears away obstacles, how remorse- 
iil | lessly it tears up weeds, roots out deep-seated 
oli | prejudices, and cuts‘down the tough hedge of 
‘fy @loug-indulged habits. To be convinced of this 
eh F assertion, nothing more was requisite than to 
ji) A watch Mrs. Stacey; while silently but resolutely 
yi f engaged in this clearance she proved herself quite 
a little heroine. 

Ten She and Helen were often together to their mu- 
yy | tual advantage—they generally met during their 
, | Walks; and sometimes, when Miss Baby was quiet 
iT for the evening, Stacey would bring his wite to 
vi the cottage and read to them, and to that Nhada- 
“jy | Manthus of critics, as he called Ashley, the results 
w a of his literary labors. 


They were all more or less musical, and though 
Mrs. Stacey, during her troubles and illness. had 
lust her voice, she almost feared forever, as she 
and Helen were superior musicians, these even- 
ings possessed a charm which was often remem- 
bered in after years; and it was during one of 
these meetings that Mrs. Stacey had remarked on 
Helen’s industry and the beauty of her perform- | 
alice. | 

The next morning it was not fine enough for a` 
Walk; and Helen, knowing the ‘ wee thing” 
would<detain Mrs Stacey at home, sent a little 
note, in which she said that she should brave the 
Weather with wrappers and strong shoes, and 
| spend a few hours with the mamma. 

Of course she was welcomed with real pleasure, 
_and soon seated very comfortably in a large chair 
by the fire. 

“‘ Now do not faint at the sight of my thimble,” 
sil she, “or think that I introduce it & propos , 
to a compliment.” 

“No; but it will very well introduce a question 


She therefore made | owes to you, while | have been little better than 


an idle looker-on.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Helen, glad to hear this, and 
much too honest to compliment away what she 
felt convinced Was a good and most needful resolu- 
tion; ‘* you have been very busy nursing her, and 
seeing after your house, and very comtortable it 
always looks.” 

“ Even that is due to your example—you, born 
an heiress to great wealth, connected on every 
side with nobility, have taught me, a penniless 
girl, brought up to earn her living} how to keep 
my house and use my needle.” 

** Now you are too serious and too severe, espe- 
cially upon faults which have disappeared,” re- 
plied Helen; and you must read me something 
mcrry as a eure.” 

“I would much rather, if you will have the 
goodness to allow me the choice, fetch my work, 
and, spite of the seeming egotism, tell you of my- 
self.” o 

“ Do; I shall like that better Man any thing,” 
returned Helen, with that ready and true sympa- 
thy which was so beautiful a feature in lier char- 
acter, anf which made all who knew her so im- 
plicitly trust her. 

** Oh, it is commonplace enough, and soon said,” 
remarked Mrs, Stacey, with a sigh. ‘I lost both 
parents when I was very young. My mother I 
remember as a pretty woman, always fashionably 
dressed. As to my own appearance, it was the 
great topic with almost all whom 1 met. My 
mother, l say it with reverence, treated me more 
like a live doll than a rational and responsible 
being. I was perpetually being dressed nnd un- 
dressed, and she was perpetually busy, making or 
devising something elegant and becoming for me, 
which foolish friends were called upon to admire 
in my presence, till I began to confound myself 
with my frock or bonnet ; and when these were 
praised, to receive the admiration as something 
personally meritorions—of course, I did not then 
reason in this way, but such was the effect. 

** My nurse would say, ‘ Be good, and you shall 
wear your pink or blue sash; and when l was 
nanghty, l was punished by being made to put on 
a shabby frock. 

“l was about eight when both my parents died, 
and then went to live with a relation. I must 
now begin my edncation—and hard work it was. 
lt scems that I early showed a talent tur music— 
this must be cultivated; fur 1 had, literally, 
nothing from the wreck which extravagance and 
waste had caused, so | must be taught to carn my 
own living. My aunt could barely afford the sum 
necessary for my instruction; but she did manage 
it, and treated me with great kindness. You must 
remember that the dresscd-out baby of eight was 
almost entirely ignorant. l could read. but very 
badly—to compensate, | sang a number of songs 
very charmingly. l could not write nt all; Lut [ 
had a remarkable taste in arranging colors—so 
think of the labor! 

‘At length I was admitted to the Academy of 
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Music ; my ear was good—my voice gave promise 
of being very fine—and when the drudgery of 
piano was nearly over, came the fatigue of singing 
an‘ learning Italian. 

« As soon as I could, I tried to relieve my kind 
aunt of some expense, by endeavoring to obtain 
pupils ; this was extremely difticult—! knew no 
one whose influence could serve me, and those with 
whom I most associated were rivals, each seeking 
for the same thing. 

« At length I did succeed, by the help of one of 
the professors —and then—oh! the weary fag of 
going from place to place, through all weathers— 
and for so trifling a remuneration. 

& llowerer, I had what many had not—a re- 
spectalhle home and a kind relative; for these, let 
nic hope, I was truly grateful. But when I was 
about nineteen, this dear friend died, leaving me 
all she had, which was but little, as her income 
died with her, Still 1 was not destitute, for I had 
a small connection; I really was industrious— 
readily took what was offered, if it only paid, and 
tried hard to please ny employers—this was easy, 
where my pupils were clever and amiable—but 


as they were not all of this description, of course | list, and were consequently affronted at my pre- 
| sumption, and kept aloof; and the high bribes I 


then I tailed. 
“ But, not to yeary you, in the course of a few 


years I began to feel that, if health were granted the insolent to be civil, swallowed up, as I before 
| said, all the profit. 


me, I had taken a step in the right direction ; 


when the mother of one of my pupils offered to | 


introduce me to her friend Lady De Vere, who, 
this lady said, was a most excellent patroness 
where she took a liking. 

‘<1 need hardly tell you that my musical career 
had given me very little knowledge of society be- 
yond those of my own profession, and the few who 
employed me; I was young and wholly unpro- 
tected, and had, therefore, been rather caretul to 
limit my acquaintance to an unusually small 
circle. Still I had heard and read a good deal of 
patrons and patronesses ; and the impression left 
onmy mind was not favorable to the idea of being 
dependent for more than the recommendation my 
talents really merited; but not understanding 
very clearly the limits which separated the re- 
ward of merit from the puff of patronage, I called 
on my oll master, who had been particularly 
kind to me, and stating the offer and my own 
dithiculty, 1 asked his opinion. 

‘<¢ How are you doing now?’ he asked. 

“< Well; I replied. 

“< Are you laying by ” 

«< Very little indeed ? 

«< No matter how little--it is in favor of my | 
opinion ; why not trust to your own endeavors? 
gradually, as you become known, you may raise 
your terms, you may give lessons at home. I 
know what Lady De Vere will propose—a concert 
at her house; this will interfere with your teach- 
ing, perhaps give offense to your old connections 
—and if, fro nervousness or cold, or any of the 
thonsand accidents voice and fingers are subject | 
to, you should fail to produce a sensation—why, 
then there is an end of you at once.’ 

“¢¢ But if T suececd ? 

«¢¢ You succeed—and so you do now. You may 
siy, but the introduction to titled and noble 
pupils is a chance worth securing; do not let that 
influence you—in the long run, your present 
wealthy pupils will be the best for you. But 
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think well of it before you decide. 
a little dazzled.’ 

“I was very much dazzled; and the more I 
thought of the offer, the more brilliant and fasci- 
nating did it appear. In short, you know, I ac- 
cepted it. The concert was proposed, arranged 
and came off. I did not clear five pounds, though, 
in order to secure a dazzling array of nobl 
names, the tickets were very expensive; and had l 

| not Mr. Stacey come to the rescue, I should cer- 
_ tainly have failed altogether—for I was faint with 
excitement, fatigue, and anxiety; but he kindly 
' helped me—he joined me in an unexpected duet, 
and then sang a song of his own composition, 
written, as he said, expressly for the occasion; 
and at the conclusion, more dead than alive, I 
‘was led about by Lady De Vere, to be compli- 
mented, féted, and forgotten ! 

« Not a single pupil did I gain by that first ap- 

pearance in public; but the time needed for re- 
| hearsing, organizing, coaxing rivals to put aside 
rivalry, and be generous for a few hours, lost me 
| several of my best engagements—for few of the 
| parties where I taught were on her Ladyship’s f 
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| was obliged to offer the avaricious to help me, and 


| 


«Then dear Charles married me; and, all at 
once, carried up by his genius aud popularity, I 
_found myself in such society as I had never, in 
my wildest dream of ambition, aspired to. 

“« We sang, we acted vaudeville and comedy, till 
the tragedy came in earnest ; and had it not been 
for friends, whom (od reward and bless for their 
goodness! I know not what would have become 
of us. May the terrible experience we then had, 
prevent us from being ever again misled by such ` 
senseless ambition P? 

“If that be the result, and you are happy and 
contented in your present circumstances,” said 
Helen, ** you will have but little cause to sigh that 
the delusion has vanished.” 

«I never was happier,” replied Mrs. Stacey; 
“my husband is gradually working himself free 
from those pecuniary difficulties which, ever since 
aur marriage, have paintully pressed on him—he 
is becoming known and esteemed among men of 
intelligence and high literary attainments; be- — 
lieve me,” she added, with deep feeling, “it is no 
small reward to have won the regard of two such 
characters as Mr. West and Mr. Vernon, while 
you. on your part, kindly permit me the privilege 
of calling you friend.” 

“I am sure,” said Helen, ‘‘ you greatly over- 
rate this, and quite forget my share of the plea- 
sure.” . 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


What crime to me unknown, 
Steep’d me in ink? my parents’, or my own ?” 
Pore. 


e 





«“Mr. Turner wishes to be introduced to you, 
Stacey,” said Reg nald the same evening, ‘ but 
you must waive ceremony, and accompany me to 


town some morning—when can you do so?” 
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k * To-morrow, if this will not seem too eager to 
n» | avail myself of his invitation.” 

" « Not at all; promptness, in this case, is a 


compliment.” 

And the next day Stacey was made known to 
the old gentleman. 

“ A friend of mine,” said Mr. Turner, ‘ a cele- 
brated scientific man, though rather an oddity — 






a I say this merely to prepare you tur some of his 
ite notions—has papers and letters relating and once 
tal belonging to a man who formerly made a little 
|, | noise in the world. Mr. Moore thinks the time 


has arrived for giving selections of these to the 
public; but being, in some sense, no more fit for 
the task himself than I should be to command a 
fleet; and, happily, being as well aware of his 


“© deficiency, he has consulted me on the subject. 
as Now, I should like you to meet him, for I think 
i : you would suit his purpose, and I also think his 
‘| Purpose would suit you. Though he is a man of 
à f Tare talent, the fame which follows the profession 
n of, what is termed, elegant literature, would be 
ti readily relinquished to you; and as to any ar- 
i rangement that may be requisite, you may depend 
I F upon bis liberality and honorable character.” 
ii * I wonder,” remarked Stacey, slightly nettled, 
sf) to think that he was permitted to scramble for the 
lv F erumbs of notoriety and fame, merely because 
another scorned them—‘‘I wonder, with this lofty 
lls} disdain of light literatnre, he should condescend 
iii in any way to contribute to it.” 
DI “That,” replied Mr. Turner, dryly, “is his 
F concern, not ours—and, perhaps, I have not well 
7 expressed my meaning. In this case, he contrib- 


—and the money to insure their being well ar- 
ranged, which is. In this undertaking, which 
musi lay bare the deformities anq weaknesses of 


his life, exercised an injurious influence, and who 
had no idea of honesty or morality, repair, if pos- 
sible, after his death, the evil; and by pointing a 
moral, warn from the rocks on whieh he hinself 


split. However, as I really have not time now to 
"E enter into particulars and discuss them with you, 
Ie dine with me the day after to-morrow, and meet 
it Mr. Moore; you will afterward be able to see each 
+ @ other, and make your final arrangements—here 
l/® is my card, half-past six punctually.” 
ke Scacey, who had inwardly fumed and fretted at 
ME the business-like manner of Mr. Turner, who, 
WE during their interview, seemed wholly unconscious 
i that he was addressing the man whose verses, just 


published, were at that very moment being talked 
ot by young lords, and by ladies, both young and 
old, an’ which had brought the author something 
very substantial in the form of a check trom his 
well-pleased publisher, hardly knew how at once 
to descend from his Parnassian stilts, and walk 
With the common-sense companion just made 
known to him. 

The truth is, we blush as we write it, Mr. 
Turner knew nothing of these poems but what his 
kind sister had occasionally read to him, when he 
Was tired and sleepy, atter a day of hard intellee- 
tual wrestling with some pro tempo rival; and at 
those times, more in deference to her than from 
any particular impression they produced, he 
murmured now and then, ‘Very pretty, very 
good ;” and associating the author with one for 
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utes the materials, which originally were not his 


cnius, his purpose is to make one, who, during ` 
; purp S 
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whom Mr, Vernon was interested, he thought 
Stacey might be exnctly the man to help his friend 
with his project ; and so, as he concluded with 
“ here is my ecard,” he did, perhaps, by turning 
to his papers, dismiss the votary of Apollo rather 
eavalicrly, “Mr. Turner, Bedford Square,” 
muttered Stacey, and looked so clearly as it he 
longed to ask where that was, that this shrewd 
reader of character, glancing sharply at him, and 
saying, ‘* Yes, it is known to all respeetable Lon- 
doners, you will be sure to find it—good-morning,” 
was, before Stacey reached the door, deep in the 
mysteries of his brief. 

“That is a queer old governor of yours,” was 
Stacey's remark to Reginald; ‘ you have no idea 
how small he contrived to make me feel; and I 
was so provoked, that remembering the anecdote 
of a royal duke—when he gave me his card, I 
longed to ask where Bedford Square was.” 

“ I hope you did not,” said Keginald, gravely. 

«< No. taith, he looked too grimly clever, some- 
thing as you do now,” was his laughing reply. 
*T saw a sly devil twinkling in the corner of his 
gray eye, which told me I should feel the sting of 
his answer.” 

“ Then, for once, a demon spoke truly,” said 
Reginald; “ but do you think the task one likely 
to interest and suit you ?” 

«< If it be as I suspect, it will be the very thing 
—it is true, 1 shall be but little more than the 
arranger of materials; but as precious stones 
tossed in a disordered heap seem neither attractive 
nor valuable till the eye of taste disposes them in 
| forms fit for the arm and bosom of beauty, thus 
it may be with these shreds and patches; anid it 
raust be my care to arrange them so that the sil- 
ver thread, which connects, may here and there 
peep out.” 

Arrived at Mr. Turner’s comfortable house, and 
seated at his well-served and well-arranged table, 
Stacey had time to look around on the guests, most 
of whom were men whose names were well known to 
' fame, and respected by that bestower of celebrity— 
the public. And ashe glanced from one intelligent 
| countenance to another, he acknowledged, that not 
| even at the fashionable and recherché dinners of 
| Basingstoke House, the rallying-place of wit and 
| talent among the aristocracy, had he ever seen 

heads and faces that promised a more agreeable 
party. 

As he recognized name after name, he knew 
them to be all men of learning, education, and 
energy; many, he recollected, must have toiled 
their way up to eminence by the most indefatiga- 
ble industry. They had considered nothing de- 
grading or disgraceful that was free from mean- 
ness and dishonor; and by reviewing, revising, 
reporting, and all those mental labors which 
cause men to rise early and late take rest, they 
had, steadily and surely, establishel for them- 
selves both renown and station; and long before 
dinner was ended, Stacey found that second-hand 
repartee and well-turned platitudes would here 
attract no attention; that the best substitute for 
silver, though passing current for the real metal 
among fine ladylings and lordlings, fell here with 
a flat and leal-like noise, when contrasted with 
the ringing svund of the pure coin, and its ¢lastio 
rebound. 

And go,” said a titled dignitar$, whose ver- 
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satile powers and extraordinary attainments ren- | 
dered him one of the most remarkable men of his | 
time, addressing Mr. Moore, “ it is whispered that | 
you are at last going to give us a peep into the 
life and career of Hammond. I sincerely hope 
that Rumor has. on this occasion, blown through 
the trumpet of truth.” 

“I think she has—I have long been contem- 
plating this work. So many years have elapsed 
since his death, and there are now no relatives 
whose feelings can be wounded by any disclosures, 
that I am much disposed to consider this a favor- 
able mowent.” 

«But as he was so intimately connected with 
the most celebrated of his cotemporaries, and in 
brisk correspondence with many, whose fame may 
be a little tarnished by a revelation of these pri- 
vate matters, may not their collaterals wince.” 

« Certainly not, if these memoirs are published ; 
according to my notion of what is due to the liv- 
ing, as well as to the dead I purpose it to be the 
t Life of Hammond’—not to be swelled to endless 
volumes by introducing anecdotes of every wit 
and vaurien with whom he occasionally associa- 
ted; so the vanity of their descendants need fear 
no wound, nor their egotism anticipate much 
gratification.” 

“ But the letters ?” suggested a young gentle- 
man. who had, as he said, once perpetrated a 
tragedy. 

‘© ]T shall most scrupulously insert all that are 
necessary to place the character in a true light— 
neither suppress, nor aught set down in malice; | 
but I shall not repeat the dose ad nauseam. 
There is also much correspondence, which, allud- 
ing to the political and public events of the day, 
is in one sense historical, which must be carefully 
gone over; and here I mean to entreat your 
Lordship to assist me, as from the énormous mass 
of letters sent and received, few, comparatively, 
will be published.” | 

“E am right glad to hear that,” said Mr. | 
Turner ; ‘‘it is really time to stem the torrent of 
violated private correspondence, which threatens 
learning with a second deluge. Men now write 
an order to their tailors and bootmakers, with the 
dread of publication before their eyes, or the in- 
quiry of ‘What will Mrs. Grundy say ?—and 
while this rage for rummaging the post-bag fet- 
ters persons of sense and ability, and destroys all | 
the case anl- freedom of confidential correspond- | 
ence, it operates as injuriously in another way on | 
men and women too, whose little coterie, whieh to 
them represents the universe, be-puffs and be- 
praises them, till they no longer exchange invi- 
tations without writing, as Pope is said to have 
done, with one eye on the note, the other on pub- 
lishers and posterity. And many an honest soul | 
who went respectably throuzh lite, becomes after 
death, by the foolish toadying of a friend, the butt 
for a spitcful reviewer or waspish eritic. And I 
am truly glad, my dear Lord, that you will help 
in this selection.” 

“1 could hardly have been asked to do any 
thing I shal’ more completely revel in,” replied | 
hbis Lordship. “I accept Mr. Moore's challenge 
con amore— When will the pleasure commence ?” 

“We shall settle that with Mr. Stacey,” was 
the answer. And Stacey, bold as a lion in the 
salons of malty a duke and marchioness, perhaps 
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| Lucifer! star of the morning’—but in all our 


lone inch more will I seek to ‘draw his frailties 


never more painfully felt his own inferiority than 
at this moment. 

“1 congratulate you on having found such a 
Plutarch,” said a guest, whom Stacey had often 
met at Basingstoke louse; “the man who can 
send us such sparkling poetry from the Heath, 
and burn the midnight oi] while he writes so acute 
an analysis of Doctor White's ethics, is the very 
one to do justice to poor Hammond. Good heave 
ens! it compels us to serious*thoughts when we 
revert to that brilliant but brief career, and 
know that the end was gloom, darkness, and 
misery.” 

“Yes,” said Stacey, taking courage, and 
pleased to be thus recognized, “that will be the 
most difficult, the most painful part of the biogra- 
pher’s task ; but we may hope he will do it gently, 
and so interest all the kind and better feelings of 
readers, that they shall remember the fate of him 
whose memoirs are before them, and ‘ be to his 
faults a little blind.’ ” 

~“ And what says Mr. Moore to that tender 
handling ?” asked Reginald. 

“ He says.” replied the party addressed, his 
his strongly marked but benevolent face full of 
expression, ‘that thus he would have it, not 
only toward the erring sons of genius, of whom 
we say with a sigh, ‘How art thou fallen, oh 


daily and ordinary intercourse, one with another, 
Mercy always holding Justice by the hand—not 


from their dread abode,’ than I think necessary 
to prevent others from following bis specious but 
fatal example. Edward Hammond had a splen- 
did fortune, and his sickly child was supported 
by the charity of friends till death closed her 
brief existence. He had talents of the highest 
order, they were applied to the meanest purposes 
—he attained to extraordinary eminence—he be- 
came at last infamous, and was avoided as a 
drunken nuisance by those who helped to sup- 
port him; and though he showed occasional 
glimpses of his lost glory, he was generally a 
mean, depeudent sot. But enough of this. And 
so they cut you up famously, did they ?” turning 
to a very young man, who gayly replied— 

‘+ Infinitely worse than any surgical dissection 
at the I]létel Diea—but you seel have saved the 
pieces, and here IT am, ready to undergo another 
operation.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” said Mr. Turner; “at any 
rate you will not die of a review.” 

« No, I shall print again, and ‘shame the 
fools. 

And then, after a-more general conversation, 
they adjourned to the drawing-room, where they 
fuund. Miss Turner with a party of ladies; for 
her brother did not choose his guests from talent 
or station of that coarse kind which mates with 
cooks nnd laundresses—worthy as these may be, 
when wielding the spit or broom. Ilis sister 
was highly cultivated, and delighted in good 
society as well as himself, so he gave it to her in 
the wives and daughters of his own associates 

Mrs. West and Mrs. Stacey were now among 
those who formed her party; and with some 
other ladies gave such music as is not often 
heard out of the concert-room, while Stacey, now 
completely in his element, charmed them with his 
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had rung out twice before they separated. 

« What a delightful evening, and what glo- 
rious fellows those are!” he said to Reginnld; 
* by Jove! I was a monstrous tool not to stick 
to the law when I had so good a hold of its robe 
—but | always fancied a lawyer with a pen 
behind his ear, a blue bag in his hand, and his 
fingers and wristbands stained with ink. And 
only think, on Saturday, Mr. Moore and I dine 
with that Colossus who does bestride the world 
of letters—is not that something to talk of ?” 

““lam sure,” said Mrs. Stacey, ‘‘ we never can 
ufficiently express our thanks to the friends who 
ave done so much for us;” and the grnteful lit- 
le creature quietly wiped her eyes—but such 
ears do good. 


CHAPTER LV. 


“Vous éloigner!—croyez moi mon ami c’est on mane 
ais moyen—labsence ne fait riea sur un amour véritable. 
fous ne l’oublierez pas et vous serez plus malheureux.” 
—VALERIE. 


Huserr remained a few days at the Priory, as 
orest IIill was still in solitary state; and seeing 
Jonstance, which he now did for the first time, as 
n inmate of the same house, he was more in love 
ith her than ever; and as he made no secret of 
shis, there can be no treachery in telling it. 

Constance, perhaps, less demonstrative, or from 
naidenly reserve more silent, did not echo him on 
‘his subject ; so we must remain in doubt whether 
ier love still kept pace with his. 

Shortly after Hubert’s departure, her mother 
proposed that she should avail herself of Doctor 

Yernon’s escort to town, and visit her aunt, Lady 


the first time, Constance consented to leave home 
ilone. - 
«It will be only a fortnight’s absence,” she 
suid ; “and during that time it will be odd indeed 
f we do not drive to Hampstead Neath—is it not 
30, mamma?’ A smile and a kiss were the reply. 
At Lady Sinclair’s she was, therefore, sately 
eft; and found no difficulty in gaining her assent 
to drive in the desired direction. Her aunt had 
always blamed the Colonel for forcing Helen to 
this extreme. She observed, that it was bad 
pnough for the match to be broken off with Mr. 
West—but that was inevitable; and Ilelen’s sub- 
mission, in this case, her Ladyship contended, 
aught to have secured her from any persecution 
arising from other offers. 
| A little note apprised Helen of the guests she 
might expect, and, punctual to the hour named, 
they arrived. 
| Constance, who had resolved to be so calm and 
collected, could scarcely repress a scream when 
she saw this beloved sister smiling in the little 
tion and was astonished, as she looked up 
t 





hrough her tears, to hear Helen's gentle voice 
murmur, “ Dear Constnunce, dear sister, you are 
overcome—lean on me.” 

The contrast from what she had pictured to her- 
self, jin which she was to act the heroine, was so 
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šinclair, who had repeatedly urged it; and for 
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mpromptu and improvising till the small hours ! great, that she was roused to exertion, and smil- 


| ing, in her turn she exclnimed, 

“ So, this is the result of my bravery anù self- 
control!” und she looked lovingly at Helen, whom 
she kissed and fondled as if she had been a lictle 
child. 

“Tlow delightful this is,” said Helen; “how 
kind, how very kind of aunt Lanra to leave ùs to- 
gether. Constance, how you have grown—and 
dear mamma, tell me all.” 

These, and a thousand questions and remarks, 
were poured forth by both, during their first mo- 
ments of meeting ; for those who love and have 
been long parted, seem scarcely to know how to 
make the most of their happy re-union. 

But when this effervescence of the thoughts and 
feelings had subsided, Constance had time to look 
about her, to look at Melen; and to see every- 
where, and especially in her loved face, tokens of 
comfort and contentment. She then nnderstood 
how it was that her mother had brought away 
such a treasure of peace, collected during her 
hasty visit. 

“ And Gretchen, I scareely saw her in my de- 
light at having yon once more in my arms ;” and 
forthwith Madame Stopsel was summoned, to be 
thanked and chatted with, and to teast her affec- 
tionate eyes on her two nurslings, seated, w'th 
beaming taces, side by side. ‘las she not grown, 
Gretchen ?” said Helen. “Stand up, Constance.” 

“Grown! du Himmel! she has grown the love- 
liest thing I ever saw.” 

* Oh! fye, Gretchen! I shall certainly be 


| jealous.” 


“ No need,” was the cheerful retort; « Mr. Reg- 
inald will soon set that to rights. and supply my 
deficiency —but, sure Miss Constance will stuy and 
sleep here, and see him.” 

«+ Ah! Constance, if you could but do that—if 
aunt Laura could send fur you to-morrow.” 

“I never ventured to hope for such a pleasure, 
but now you have reminded me of it, we will try 
our united eloquence.” 





And when Lady Sinclair returned from her 
visit to the Westroughs. she was so assailed that 
it was impossible to refuse; and Constance, half- 
wild at this prolongation of her furlough, flew 
about the cottage, looking into the very kitehen, 
and astonishing the staid German servant with 
her volubility and fluency in her own language. 

But here is Reginald, and oh! unexpeeted joy, 
Ashley—antd while Constance rushed into the 
arms of her brother-in-law, und received his first 
kiss of welcome, Ashley happily had time to take 
breath—thourh his voice shook, nnd he was very 
pale, as he took her extended hands, and muttered 
over them some unheard inquiry. 

Coustance had-not seen either of them for a long 
time—leginald, not since he departed for his 
Scotch tour; nor Ashley, since he so nbrnptly left 
her nt the Priory, during the nbsence of his 
family; and when the first tumult of feeling had 
calmed down, how dificult it was to keep up a 
connected conversation—for memory was busy 
with all of them—and loaded with the stores which 
had aceumulated during this long separation, they 
were poured forth with a prodigality and nbun- 
dance which made silence nlmost a pleasure. lt 
| was truly Pembarras des richesses. i 
, Ashley was, perhaps, the one must conscious of 
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this tendency to ponder rather than to converse; 
for he made the most vigorous, anil at length suc- 
cessful, efforts to free himself from this dreamy 
influence, when his sudden eagerness to learn par- 
ticular news of all who were at Seabrooke drew 
on him the playful indignation of Constance—who 
assured hini that there was not one of his old 
friends who did not feel hurt at the indifference 
his selt-banishment implied. She especially sub- 
mitted whether, in her case, there was not a 
marked avoidance, since the only visit he had 
made was during her absence. Nor would her 
justly-excited wrath be appeased till he promised 
to take the first opportunity of disproving all her 
allegations. ‘ And, mamma,” she continued, ‘* to 
whom you vowed fealty — oh! you faithless 
knight, to leave us all deserted.” 

“This is too bad of you, Constance,” said Regi- 
nald, coming to the rescue of his friend, for Ash- 
ley was uncommonly tired and out of spirits ; 
“why, he left an excellent deputy in Victor Mor- 
ton, who seems to have been at the Priory perpet- 
ually, when he could escape from the Hermitage.” 

‘Yes; a deputy something like his principal, 
especially latterly, who started for the Priory and 
ulways stopped at the Rectory.” 

‘¢ Now, | will punish your duplicity. There was 
the handsome Hubert Forrester—did he also stop 
at the Rectory ?” 

She colored crimson; but, happily, Helen re- 
membered she wished to know about Minnie Dal- 
las, of whom her mother had made mention as 
their frequent guest. 

Ashley left early, and declined the invitation 
to breaktast the next morning on the plea of busi- 
ness; but he made Reginald understand, when 
they parted in the garden, that, as Constance was 
Gimited to time, Ilelen might prefer having her 
society more entirely to herself. 

But he was in no hurry to return to town after 
he left the little party; he walked rapidly for 
more than an hour on the broad road at the top 
of the heath, severely examining himself, and 
unsparingly taking himself to task. Was this the 
result of his many months of self-denial? What! 
had hs refused himself the pleasure of joining his 
own love tumily circle—had he condemned him- 
self to such severe and unremitting mental occu- 
pition as began almost to affect his health—and 
was this his recompense—this his success ? 

Was the first glance at that lovely face, the 
first sound of that musical voice, to show him that 
his struggles, his resolution, were all in vain? 
Was the enchantress to come, and with a touch of 
her hand cause his shield to melt away and his 
armor to hecome useless ? 

Asliley loved Constance—passionately, hopeless- 
ly loved her—loved her with the romantic ten- 
lerness of a poetic temperament—with the en- 
during intensity of a faithful, affectionate heart ; 
he had loved her childish beauty and grace, her 
girlish tokens of intellectual superiority, her 
brave truthfulness of character; and as her early 
promise of rare excellence was fulfilled, so did his 
love steadily increase and deepen. 

They had been parted by sad circumstances, 
and is Ashley became aware of his affection its 
folly andl hopelessness, they had been kept asun- 
der ty his own stern determination to strive 
against a passion which her splendid prospects 
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rendered absurd, and which her subsequent en- 
gagement to Hubert made desperate, and its indul- 
gence little better than insanity. 

Unexpectedly they now met; a year has more 
than realized all he foresaw—ah! much more 
than all; for though, with lover-like credulity, 
he had prophesied that time would mature and 
strengthen her mental powers, he had thought i 
impossible for her loveliness to grow more extra 
ordinary. Yet there she had sat before him, her 
old, sweet, playful expression chased away by a 
look of such deep feeling ; and now again the smile 
returns, to yield to the grave intelhgence which 
looks out from her eyes, and gives dignity and ad- 
ditional beauty to every feature. And, as he 
gazed, “ Constance, Constance, oh, how I love 
thee!” was the simple, earnest language of his 
rebellious but worshiping heart. 

“ But I will no longer submit to this; I will no 
longer deprive myself of intercourse with my 
own family. Why should I, since the ohject of 
this sacrifice is not gained? I will see them; T 
will see her, and no longer tremble in her presence 
when with her, nor dread it when away. Above 
all, I will see them together; and though it will be 
torture, I must, I will endure it. Yes. I will see 
them together; I will see her happiness, and—hig 
also. I willtry and find him worthy of this treas 
ure: and if so, God give me strength to bear my 
part in silence, and with calmness! I will not de 
lay, but go at once.” And, as if he meditate 
walking there forthwith, he set off toward town at 
a pace which few could have overtaken without 
running. 

Constance, the next morning, amused her broth 
er and sister with her account of the ignominious 
exit of the intruders at Ilurstwood—that of the 
boy, she said, Dawson had told her, when they 
sat together the night of Mrs. Templeton’s ab- 
sence: and they all laughed heartily at the sang 
froid wìth which they fancied Cecilia had gone 
through this. 

She also told them of her performance whilt 
keeping watch; but here Reginald interruptet 
her, and charged her very earnestly to be careful 
if she or her mother had reason to fear treachery 
he informed her that Cooper and his relatives wert 
held in the utmost disrespect by the villagers gen: 
erally, who were quite justified in entertaining 
this feeling; and that Mr. Morton strongly sus 
pected Cooper of having some deep design in al 
the acts of mismanagement to which he adviset 
her father ; and, above all, he strongly reeommend 
ed that, if Ruth’s conduct seemed doubtful, she 
‘her nother, and Dawson should compare notes, ane 
| dismiss her summarily if all did not seem elcar. 

« You have no idea, Constance,’ was his con 
cluding remark, ‘“ of the dreadful mischief whic 
may arise should this girl be—as from your a¢ 
count 1 think very likely—in league with th 
| Coopers.” 

To all this she promised to pay attention. 
| Though the Forresters were in town during tht 
| whole time that Constance remained with Lad 
| Sinclair, and though Hubert was almost a daily 
and welcome guest at Sir Archibald’s, the senior 
kept very much aloof, on the plea that Mrs. For 
rester was not quite well enough to pay and receiv 
visits. 

Whether Constance noticed this is not known 
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as neither by word nor manner did she give any 
indication of being either hurt or disappointed. 
Not so quiescent was her aunt. 

«* Thisis rather odd behavior of the Forresters,” 
she remarked, to Laurette; ‘‘ they have called 
here only once, have declined an invitation to din- 
ner, ani never expressed the most distant wish 
that Constance should spend a few days with them; 
not that | wishit; she is a sweet girl, and, I hope, 
enjoys herself here more than she eould with them, 
in their hum-drum way; only, 1 repeat, that it 
is very odd ; especially as Mrs. Forrester has nade 
such a point of your visit to Forest 11] when they 
return.” 

‘Perhaps you would understand it all much 
better if you had been behind the scenes, as I 
have been, both at the Priory and at Forest Till. 
Mamma, | am sure they do not like this match.” 

* Not like it!’ exclaimed her mother, looking 
both angry and astonished; ‘“ and why not / 
where can they expect to find any thing better 
—at least for them’ The Templetons, if not 
originally so rich, are quite as respectable as the 
Forresters; here is a splendid fortune, for I sup- 
pose Constance will have almost all the Sen- 
brooke property ; and to my mind,” pursued her 
Ladyship, proudly drawing herself up, ‘‘she is 
one of the most beautiful and accomplished girls 
in England.” 

Laurette had a tart reply at hand, but she 
prudently saved it for another occasion and an- 
other hearer, so she said quietly : 

« Mrs. Forrester never forgets Helen’s mar- 


riage”’—but she did not say she took very good | 


care to prevent this obliviousness—‘‘ and in ad- 
dition to former indifference, my uncle Lionel 
has grievously offended Mr. Forrester by this 
foolish clection business.” 

«I grant that is an annoyance,” replied Lady 
Sinclair; “ only as he permits the engagement 
to continue, it would show the good politician to 
do so graciously.” 
** Do you think Hubert is very much in love :” 

°°] believe he fancies that he is,” was the re- 
ply, with a scornful laugh; for it was with a 
jealous pang she was forced to admit even this. 

“1 thought so,” said her mother; ‘there is 
not enough depth cf character in him for any 
thing strong or enthusiastic. I suspect that the 
last speaker is his oracle, and the last pretty fuce 
his idol.” 

Lady Sinclair’s judgment here was correct ; 
and though Laurette liked but little in a speech 
which reflectcd so severely on one who was her 
divinity, she could not deny that her mother was 
right. But this very weakness in her Apollo was 
to be her assurance and means of success ; could 
she contrive to be often the last speaker, could 
hers become frequently the last fair face, she 
thought she might triumph; and hence the per- 
tinacity with which she contrived to be so much 
domesticated in the same house. 

She forgot that. to Hubert, hers never had 
been a fair face. Though the clever and the in- 
tellectual might see much to admire in her 
speaking black eyes, in her flexible features; 
and truly as they could appreciate her culti- 
vated und richly-stored mind—this to Iubert 


Was not beauty—he could not understand it, | 
Ilis gay and , 


value it, or sympathize with it. 


After a pause she asked, | 
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thoughtless nature could not comprehend her 
cutting irony, her sharp and caustic wit—his su- 
perficial observation was rather startled than 
pleased at her piquant remarks, her satir‘eal an- 
alysis, her merciless dissection of character, while 
her undoubted superiority of intellect frequently 
only wearied or oppressed him. 

liad she been n very little prettier, and a 
great denl less talented, Laurette might have 
won him with case, and would most likely have 
found that her faith in the power of propinquity 
was not misplaced. But as it was—well—shie 
was still hopeful, still patient, in spite of tho 
Freneh sneer at the last quality, “ la patience ; 
Cest la vertu des anes,” still it is something to 
admit that it is a virtue; nnd as a proof that 
Laurette possessed it, she resolved again to es- 
tablish herself at Forest [lil], in defiance of what 
her mother, with more frankness than polite- 
ness, termed the humdrummery of the old peo- 
ple—an opinion in which Hubert seemed fully to 
concur, who, finding the society at home more 
dull than usual, and his father’s feelings still 
ruled by the recent behavior of the Colonel, 
availed himself freely of a general invitation to 
the Sinclairs, where, besides the attraction of 
Constance, there was always some aniuscment 
either going on or being devised. 

Lady Sinclair, who was kindly desirous to 
vary what she knew was rather a monotonous 
life to Constance when at home, determined 
that this short visit should include as mueh 
pleasure to her as the season afforded; and as 
she and Sir Archibald readily collected round 
them society of the best kind, she fully succeeded 
in rendering this absence from home, which was 
prolonged to three weeks, one of the golden cras 
iu her niece’s existence. 

Here, tor the first time, she beheld Hubert 
among those who were distinguished ns seholirs 
and men of literature and science, Without de- 
liberately contrasting hiin with these reeognized 
leaders of intellect, she conld not help remarking 
his inferiority—his want of information, talen., 
and taste; and without uttempting to account 
for this, she decided that here he was not in hig 
proper sphere; that the guy vision which at the 
Priory she daily expected with impatience, Was 
not suited to a London converzatione ; yes, that 
was the reason, the deficiency must be causcd dy 
place alune, fur Iubert must be still the same; 
and so he was. He was gay, amiable, kind; 
ever ready for pleasure; fluent and amusing 
about trites; skimming all that was elegant, 
and using it ndroitly—but silent, wearied, bored 
when auy mental labor was necessary. 

Still, this might not have been so evident, or 
have made any permanent impression, hed net 
Laurette given it importance by her invidious 
remarks. And though she almost hated berseir 
fur speaking in disparagement of one she pas- 
sionately loved, she yet determined not to luse 
this opportunity of enlightening Constance. 

* Mr. Fergus is, doubtless, a very clever 
man,’ she remarked to her one morning, *t but 
l} own he is quite beyond me; nnl really my 
head aches only to think of the load his has to 
carry.” 

“Oh !? said Constance, “I huve searcely ever 
been so deeply interested in any ouc’s conversa. 
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tion and descriptions, and I quite long for to- 
morrow, when we are to go and see the beautiful 
and curious collection he has mate. 
kindly promised me some engravings of the mar- 
bles he has bruught home.” ; 

“Ah! yes, 1 perceived that he was wooing you 
through your love of beauty, and it was equally 
evident that he ranked [fubert nud me among the 
dunces.” 

‘ Wubert has no tasto for antiques,” said Con- 
stance, rather vexed at this remark 

* To say the truth,” repliel Laurette, eso 
think that last night he seemed to have very 
little taste tor any thing but our projected gy 
party to Richmond. Ile appeared quite ready 
to excuse himself’ trom joining us at Lord Lat- 
jmer’s to-day—though his Lordship has one of 
the finest private collections of pictures in the 
kingdom. I suppose, during his intimacy with 
the Sc. Angelo tamily, he had a surfeit of the 
fine arts.” 

Constance had often been on the point of 
naming this family to Hubert and asking about 
them—but some feeling she did not well under- 
stand had always prevented her—and now she 
felt particularly annoyed when Laurette pro- 
cecded to ask, '* Did Hubert ever speak of them 
to you ?”? amt she was obliged to reply, “ No.” 

« Well, that is odd, so intimate as they were ; 
however, as Hubert has his secrets, it is not wise 
for fmends to pry and guess’—and she saun- 
tered away to dress—leaving her words to be 
remembered or forgotten, as the case might be. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


 Were't not affection chains thy tender days 
To the sw: et glanecs of thy honor’d love, 
l rather wouid entreat hy company, 
‘To sve the wonders of the world abroad,” 
N SNAKSPEARE. 


Uxuimirep powers had been given to Mr. 
Forrester’s bailiff, with regard to feasting his 
teuantry and voters who liked to avail them- 
selves of beet, pudding, and malt liquor; but 
Lady Dallas wore a disappointed look, for she, 
and all who had fully counted on it, were de- 
fruuded ot the ball, without which no election, in 
the memory © of the oldest inhabitant,” had ever 
terminated. Sir William was as ready as ever to 
indulge herin this harmless pleasure, but in the 
first place Mrs. Forrester was far too poorly el- 
therin mind or body to attend; and next, there 
was u little ditliculty, until it was clear how this 
ill-ndvised opposition would affect the relative 
circumstances of the two rival families. “ A 
plague on both your houses !? was her Ladyship's 
ejaculation whenever visions of dress and ball- 
room ros: before her, 


But Mlubert’s conduct quickly reassured and 


comforted her—the ball need only be postponed ; 


and her imag mation relieve from this pressure 


once more ran rather riot, nn'l beheld a sucees- 


sion of gaycties an‘l festivities looming, to borrow 
Kirst, as she 
remarked to onc of her friends, the election ball, 
that would be giveu directly Mr. Forrester could 


a popular phrase, in the distance, 
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young.” 


4s composed of,” replied the referee ; for she felt 











attend—next she hinted, the wedding parties at 
both Hill and Priory—then, with a knowing nod, 
the christening at Hurstwood, and, perhaps, a 
few strays and waifs which those resolved on 
amusement would be sure to pick up from all this 
gayety. 

** Ada is wild to be introduced,” she said one 
day to Laurette, when they had been talking over 
probabilities; ‘ but Sir William thinks she is too 


“ And so she is,” said Laurette, remorselessly 
destroying all hope of help from her opinion ; ‘it 
is bad policy to bring girls out too early—I was 
nineteen before I was presented.” 

“ I suppose you are right,” sighed Lady Dallas, 
who longed to indulge her daughter; ‘‘so she 
must give up the idea—only I hope there is no 
harm in her occasionally joining a quiet little 

arty.” 

« That depends on what the quiet little party 


that Ada, though only a pretty girl, shy and 
timid, might be dangerous to such a flirt ag 
Hubert, and tempt him from his allegiance to—— 
her cousin—not to mention any diminution i$ 
might make in her own chances. 

‘So says her papa; but next year she shall 
put away governess and pinafore, and see what 
life is, before she settles as an engaged young 
lady, or, perhaps, a wife.” ° 

“ I wish you would ride over to Iargraves with 
me,” said Hubert to his father, about a week after 
they had all arrived; “ L want to see what they 
are doing there.” 

« Willingly,” replied Mr. Forrester, who knew 
very well that they were doing nothing there, but 
who gladly seized this opportunity of having some 
conversation with his son regarding his own views 
and wishes—a conversation which something had 
made him shrink from attempting at home, as 
that same something very significantly warned 
him that Hubert would most likely start off at 
the opening. 

«s Your mother and myself have been lately 
talking of the situation in which we find ourselves 
placed with regard to the Priory, and, to be can- 
did, we find it rather embarrassing.” 

“I am not surprised at that,” replied Hubert, 
much to his father’s amazement, adding, ‘* to me, 
it is very annoying.” 

«That is precisely the term I should have 
used,” rather hastily interrupted Mr. Forrester, 
«only I wished to avoid any thing that might 
needlessly hurt your feelings.” 

“Thank you. dear father, for being so con- 
siderate—and this encourages me to proceedl— 
for, | assure you, I never go there now without, 
in my own mind, reverting to the foolish way in 
which the Colonel suffered himself to be so ill-ad- 
vised, and wishing the awkwardness removed by 
my imme linte marriage with Constance.” 

“Qood heavens! Ifubert, how I have misun- 
derstood you. 1 was in hopes that, upon mature 
reflection, you fully entered into my feelings with 
regard to this deliberate insult, for such I con- 
sider it, and would so far sympathize with m 
and your mother as to sce the propriety, indeed, 
the necessity, of withdrawing from your engage- 
mnt there ” 

“ Withdraw !” broke in Ilubert, ‘‘ what ! when 
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we are engaged, pledged, plighted to each other— |} 


And in no very peaceable mood did the two, 
and because of a paltry clectioneering squabble! 


abandoning the useless examination of Hargraves, 





you surprise me, sir.” 

“ Not half so much as you do me, to call an 
affront offered to us a petty squabble. 1 should 
have thought my son knew too well what is due 
to a Forrester of Forest Hill, to have spoken so 
lightly.” 

‘But I must be pardoned for asking in my 
turn, what notions of honor a Forrester must 
have, who, for such a cause. would expect his son 
to break his promise, to forteit his word, and 
that, too, to one he loves? I thought, sir, we had 
sufficiently discussed this during our interview, 
soon after my return; and l repeat now, as then, 
that nothing shall induce me to give up Con- 
stance. I love her every day more and more.” 

“JT regret exceedingly,” replied his father, 
overcome by Hubert’s impetuosity, and yielding 
when the latter insisted so strongly, “ that on an 
occasion such as this we should have any differ- 
ence of opinion. You know that from the first it 
was with reluctance I consented to this match. 1 
never did, I never can, like Colonel Templeton ; 
toward Constance I can not possibly have any ob- 
jection, thongh I may have wished your choice 
had fallen elsewhere—but I assure you, ILubert, 
that this recent proceeding of her father’s has 
increased ten-fold every motive for dislike which 
your mother and I have ever entertained—and, 
“in my opinion, fully justifies me in desiring that 
further intercourse with his family should cease 
—his conduct releases us from all engagement— 
but of course, if you insist on his daughter's 
being introduced to our family, we submit—but I 
feel bound to say she will not be cordially wel- 
comed.” 

Beautiful Constance! has it then come to this? 
thou with thy wealth of. loveliness, thou so richly 
dowered with intellect,.with a loving heart, with 
thy true and noble nature! and so thou art not 
to be cordially welcomed ! 


Something of this, perhaps, Hubert felt—for he | 


turned his handsome face, glowing with indigna- 
tion and love, to his father; but happily recol- 
lecting that it was his father, he rode on in 
silence. 

After this had continued some time, Mr. For- 
rester said, with rather a hesitating manner, 
“ As this subject seems ever to herald something 
unpleasant and painful. let me say now, that if 1 
forbear urging any further objections, it is on the 
express condition that you complete your stipu- 
lated term of absence—indeed, whether you do or 
not, I could not permit the marriage at once to 
take place, as Hargraves is almost in the same 
state as when you left I have, hitherto, clung 
to the hope that it would never be needed for this 
purpose.” . 

“ l then only leave on the understanding that 
Hargraves shall be immediately seen after, and 
that, from time to time, a statement of progress 
be forwarded to me; and this very day, as you 
and my mother persist in your singular avoidance 
of the Priory—which to Constance and her mother 
must be very unpleasant—I shall speak to Colonel 
and Mrs. Templeton, as well as explain to Con- 
stance pretty frankly how matters stand, of 
course not affronting her by a repetition of the 
whole of your conversation.” 


separate--Mr. Forrester to seck the sympathy of 
his wife, and Hubert riding to the Priory, when 
he explained to the Colonel the stute of his tuture 
abode, and his father’s wish that he should delay 
his marriage till he could conduct his bride 


home. 


Colonel Templeton luughingly told him, “That 
delay as he might, he would still have time to 
repent when fairly tied; and added, « You must 
not expect ine to hurry the bricklayers and ear- 
peuters, tor what we shall do without Constance 
| do not know ;” and feeling secretly much re- 
lieved that “ that confounded election blunder” 
had not produced a serious quarrel, he was more 
than usually gracious with ilubert and the rest 
of his family when they met at dinner. 

Mrs. Templeton, hearing that Mr. Forrester 
still wished Ilubert to see a little more of life, 
strongly seconded his intentions; but she recom- 
mendel that he should not remain permanently 
in one place, but avail himself more of his excel- 
lent introducticns than he had done during his 
previous absence. She remarked that he and 
Vietor, when in Germany, some time ngo, had 
done little more than pay a hasty homage to its 
attractions, and said he ought now to examine 
more at leisure the beauties of both nature and 
art; and she added, “ that delay would have been 
her own proposition, even had it not emanated 
from his father.” 

Baftled in this quarter, he sought Constance, 
hoping that she would listen to his murmurs; 
but she said, how delightful it must be to see so 
much that was grand and lovely. 

“« But, Constance, we could see it so mueli bet- 
ter together——and besides, to tell you the truth, I 
do not think | care much for these things. Now 
there was Morton, when we were at Naples, why, 
he used to go about raving of the beauty of efiects 
—he would drag me about to look at the sea. one 
day because it was quiet, and the next becapse it 
was rough. One night it was the stars that kept 
me from sleeping; another, the moon. 1 must 
wake early to see the sun rise, and go dinnerless 


, to see him set ; and then he went poking nud pry- 


ing about after associations and facts, imagina- 
tions and realities, till it was rather a here.” 

“ The more reason you should go und coniplete 
your education.” she smilingly replied; « tor I 
see it has been sadly neglected; besides, if you 
took me,” she added, gravely, ‘vou woukdl lind 
me quite as bad as Mr. Victor—indeed, | may us 
well say the truth, n great deal worse.” 

This, of course, he gayly denied being possible; 
but the result was, that go he must; tir Mrs. 
Forrester had communicated part of her hus- 
band’s report to Laurette, who alviscd tirmness 
—at least as regarded Ilubert’s absence 


_——_—_24 o > —_—_—_____——__ 


CHAPTER LVII. 


“So Ily, and #0 perfect Ja my love, 
And D'in such a povery of grace, 
That I shal) think it a most plenteous erop 
To glean the broken ears nfter the mrin 
That the main harvest reaps.” SUAKSPESRE. 


« Anp dear Helen has a Little boy,” said Co» 
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stance, as she sat holding her mother’s hand 
** Mamma, are you not very gratetul for this joy- 
ful news?” 

‘Very, very grateful indeed, my love,” was 
Mrs. Templeton’s energetic reply. ‘ You shall 
have this letter from Mrs. Loftus, and read it to 
Caroline, while 1 tell our kind friends the good 
news; so prepare for a walk to the Rectory.” 

“ Do yon know, dear mamma,” said Constance. 
a3 they joyfully pursned their way along the 
beautiful path which led from the ground toward 
t.e church. “that I have sometimes had a 
thought, which, after all, is perhaps hardly just; 
bnt 1 hive thonght the markel avoidance of all 
reterence to lelen, which Mrs. Forrester shows, 
is rather unkind Hubert very otten inquires, 
but Laurette sometimes annoys me also hy her 
apparent indifference, so that 1 never volunteer 
any intormation to her; thereture she can not 
repeat much. I do not like this forgetfulness or 
pointed omission And then Lady Dallas is al- 
ways so kind in her inquiries, that the difference 
strikes me as more remarkable. Have you ever 
felt this?” 

“JT have, dear; and J have tried to prevent its 
having any influence on my manner or teelings. 
I advise you to do the same. [as Hubert fixed 
a time for leaving home?” 

“1 believe the end of this month; he goes at 
once to Naples.” 

“I :hought he purposed remaining some time 
at Venice.” 

* [Ie did; but Lanrette says he has some par- 
ticular friends at Naples ;” and as Constance said 
this she was conscious of blushing deeply, tor 
Laureite had not told her this only, but had 
kindly added, “ If I weve you, Constance, I should 
forbit this v sit Strange rumors have made 
themselves heard about a certain Italian beauty, 
and Master Hubert’s conduct when he was there 
before ;”’ but though Constance felt vexed, it was 
more, she believed, at Laurette’s inanner than at 
her matter, for she had returned no answer to 
her insinuations, 

* What a blessing it is to have such friends as 
the Vernons,” said Mrs. Templeton, as they re- 
turned trom the Reetory, where the thanktulness 
und congratulations had been so sincere; ‘ lan- 
guage Mils tu express all they have been to me. 
And here is that noble, generous Ashley insisting 
ou making my obligations hereditary, Such 
friends—such rare triends to me and my children! 
God reward them for it! 

e Ah, mamma” said Constance, ‘¢1 think 
Ashley alinost the grandest of human beings.” 

““} think him quite,” replied her mother, ra- 
ther quickly. But, without noticing this inter- 
ruption, Constance went un: 

**You should have seen Caroline when I read 
that part ot the letter in which Mrs. Loftus 
speaks of him—she made me read it twice: and 
bhe is so delighted thut the baby is to be called 
Reginald Ashley ; nnd the tears actually sprung 
to her eyes when she heard that almost the first 
words of our darling Helen, when she knew it | 
was a buy, were, ‘ Let me see my little Reginalt | 
Ashley.” ” | 

* Jt is so like the grateful, affectionate charac- | 
ter of Helen,” said her mother: “and so lke | 
Mrs. Loftus to notice and relate it.” 
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«I have been making a little romance out of 
this,” said Constance, after a few minutes’ si- 
lence. “Suppose Ashley, now he sees more of 
Kate Loftus, should fall in love with her ” 

“Oh! you are not half romantic enough, child; 
you should faney him falling in love with Mrs. 
Loftus, or even Gretchen ; either is as likely ag 
your plan;” and her tone was rather sharp as 
she said this. 

“Oh, mamma!” and she laughed; but wholly 
insensible to the evident annoyance the snbject 
gave Mrs. Templeton, she continned: ‘I have 
often wondered that Ashley does not marry—do, 
not you?” 

“ No, my dear,” was the short reply ; and as 
if determined to banish the topic she said: “ you 
will not be surprised that I wish to see Helen and 
her baby, my grandson, you know,” and her 
look was now nearly bright ; “ therefore you will 
have to contrive for me as before—will you ?” 

“Oh! I shall be delighted to help you to se- 
cure this great pleasure—shall you go soon ?” 

‘I shall wait patiently till Mrs. Loftus sends 
for me. Ah, Constance! it is not thus that the 
son of Reginald and Helen should be visited by 
his grandmother.” 

t True, dear mamma; but if they were in In- 
e 
“ Right, my child! always remind me of my 


blessings and privileges when 1 sigh because they, 


are not greater or more numerous,” 

And again did Mrs. Templeton, availing her- 
self of the Colonels first absence, see Helen, and 
again she returned, without having excited any 
suspicion that she had been away 

lt was now carefully and calmly debated 
whether an nttempt should be made to effect a 
reconciliution, Helen was extremely anxious 
that the birth of her boy should be the cause of 
so desirable a result; and on her account her 
husband yielded; for he had felt deeply wounded 
that Helen's entreaties, accompanied by her own 
avowal, that nothing but the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed could pal- 
liate their disobedience, had received the most 
contemptuous neglect and silence. 

Only to Ashley had Mrs. Templeton mentioned 
the insulting behavior of her husband when the 
marriage certificate and the joint letters arrived ; 
and on hearing of this violent token of displeasure 
and rage, he counseled delay and further consid- 
eration. It was his intention, he said, to spend 
the next week nt Seabrooke, and while there 
they would be able to deliberate and avail them- 
selves of any circumstance that would seem fa- 
vurable, 

Yes, Ashley was going to Seabrooke; he had 
determined to see Constance and Hubert together ; 
after that, they wonld be so associated in his 
memory that there would be no exeuse for think- 
ing of her without him; there would be no possi- 
bility of her image presenting itself unaccompa- 
nied by her accepted lover—ber affianced husband; 
and thus guarded, Ashley trusted that time would 
nid his own honorable und strong determination 
to hide this love in his heart. se that none should 


| suspect its‘existence ; root it out, he believed, nay, 


he was sure, he never could. And then, if he 
felt certain that her happiness wns secured, what 
mattered it? then ‘let the stricken hart go 
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weep ;” but in order to pass through this silent} And Caroline told him what they ind said, 
mezryrdom he must see them both. | and it is odd how soon he forgot this, nnd she lind 

e Happy, well, and lovely! so that is Regi- to repeat it to her father and mother, nud tinsily 
nald’s description of his wife. I should not won- again to himse.f, before he understood it us nn 
der, mamma, if, after all, he fancies he has excellent joke, at which they all, except himself, 
married pertectivn.” laughed right merrily. 

«Oh! he has not the least doubt of that,’ re-| After a long réte-d-té/e with Mrs. Templeton, 
plied Mrs. Templeton, ‘‘ and Helen's appearnnce they joined the rest in the conservatory—the very 
so fully warranted his description, as to leave me | eonservatury which had helped to decide the tute 


no teeling but joy nnd gratitude ; and till I looked 
at you, dear girl, 1 thought it impossible to see 
any thing more beautiful.” 

«Ol! mamma,” said Constance, with a grati- 
fied blush, * and ihe baby ?” 

e Like all other fine babies, if we could be ra- 
tional enough to believe it—that the parents 
should think it a prodigy ìs nothing extraordi- 
nary—but, I assure you, Mrs. Loftus never rested 
till she made me say it was the sweetest little 
thing | had ever seen.” 

* Ah! and you thought so, you rational, philo- 
sophical grandmamma, | know,” said Constance, 
kissing her mother’s still lovely face, and smooth- 
ing her silky, dark hair. ‘* lt seems so odd to be 
an aunt; but, mother,” and her gay countenance 
was suddenly overcast, “‘about papa, was any 
thing said?” 

** Much, and we have decided on leaving every 
thing till Ashley comes—which he will do next 
weck.” 

«Tren all will go well,” said Constance, with 


| 





of Lord Iurstwocd and Cecilia; when Constance, 
who, with Caroline, was laughing nt Huberts at- 
tempts to arrange a nosegay, deliberntely owned 
she must hand him over to her mother, to bo 
tanght the A BC of that important art, while she 
learned news much more valuable to her than 
all the art in the world. 

* This is the very first time,” she said, taking 
his arm, as he expressed it to himself, just as if 
nothing had happened, “that you huve come 
among us since our great trial. Oh, Ashley! you 
cean not think how dear mamma and I have 
missel you—how often we have needed your kind, 
wise adviee.” 

“ Have you?” he asked mechanically ; fancy- 
ing some remark was necessary—and shrinking 
troni the tone, the look, the touch, whieh all 
spoke so clenrly the confidence of friendship, 
nothing more—fool, madman, he thought, what 
more were you wild enough to dream of? 

“ Alh, you know we have; there is no one on 
whom we more rely—you are the adopted son of 


2: 


a sigh of relief; ‘* he will arrange it wisely and | mamma—the dear brother to Helen and me—even 
kindly—perhaps,” she continued, thoughtfully, | Caroline consents to this claim, so you will hardly 


* this may do papa good—who knows ?” 

« Who knows, indeed, dear child,’ replied her 
mother; ‘* Providence, though it does condescend 
sometimes to use human means, does not work by 
the aid of giants—its most striking punishnients, 
as well as its most signal mercies, are generally 
effected by agencies that seem the least fitted to 
produce them; and to that Providence we must 
leave this, and all other events.” 

Ashley came ashe had promised; and after the 
Jey occasioned by his arrival had a little subsi- 
ded, he was all impatience to walk to the Priory 


—tor under his acquired calmness there lay an | 
impetuosity which it sometimes required all his | 


| 
| 


refuse.” 

‘Refuse! and to you?’ then checking himself, 
he continued calmly, Heaven knows with what an 
effurt—‘‘ yes, let me be so to you wand Ilelen—and 
now let us talk of her. Your mother and I have 
been considering the best way of introducing this 
little stranger to your father’s knowledge, to his 
affection—und my father thinks it will be better, 
and more in accordance with the position he occu- 
pies here, if'he undertakes to inforin him, and nt 
the same time endeavors to plead the eause of its 
| parents. You know he may safely be trusted with 
this important mission.” 

‘¢ No one else half so well,” replicd she. 4‘ Doc- 





good sense to govern and subdue. 

* Dear Ashley, give me time to bonnet and 
shawl,” pleaded Caroline; ‘‘ how eager you are to 
apen your budget of news" 

“Yes, I am very impatient to tell what will 
give so much pleasure;?” but he did not add, 
“and to have an interview over which will give 
so much pain.” 

And it was with a pang which made him feel 
sick and dizzy, that, on entering the drawing- 
rvoni, he found himself in the presence of lubert, 
as well as of Mrs. Templeton and her daughter. 


tor Vernon will be so gentle, there can be no 
danger of his irritating papa; and then he is so 
forbearing himself, that there is no fear of his 
temper giving way. Besides, it is his boundeu 
duty to try and make peace, and counsel forgive- 
ness.” 

« Precisely so,’ said Ashley; “and for these 
reasons he consents to become mediator, and let 
us hope that the result may show that a blessing 
has attended his exertions.” 

‘God grant it,” she fervently ejaculated ; * for 
though they are so happy with each other, and so 


| 





Ile was conscious of his want of self-possession; contented with their conditicn, } am sure this 
but as this was his first visit to the Priory since state of things must be the perpetual bitter mixed 
Helen's marriage, he trusted his embarrassed | with their sweets. Not,” she continued, ‘‘that 
manner would be ascribed to his recollection of poor Helen knows the whole extent to which papas 
all that had subsequently happened. anger led him,” and she trembled and turned pale 

How joytul, how almost fund, was his recep- as she saig, “nor would 1, under any circum- 
tion. Mrs. Templeton declared afterward she stances, ever have her know; and oh! if Doctor 
longeil to embrace him; and Constance told Caro- | Vernon could only have this unsaid, it would be 
line it was a good thing for her character that! an unspeakable relief to mamma and me; and 
Hubert was present, or she must, in her delight, then. tor the first time, did Ashley collect, from 
have thrown herself into Ashley’s arms. | her look and manner, that some dresdiul maledic- 
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tion must have burst from her father’s lips during 
the paroxysm of rage. 

« Anl Keginald’s law, how does that go on 2” 
she asked, niter making an effort to banish the | 
recollection of that dreadful scene. 

“ Nothing can be better; I assure you he rivals | 
mein the good graces of Mr. Turner—and were 
not Helen to sound my praise now and then, he 
would do the same with Miss Turner.” 

“¢ Miss Turner !” repeated Constance; “is that 
his daughter, and is she beautiful 7” 

“No, to your first inquiry—she is his sister. 
Yes, to your last—for she is one of the kindest 
and most benevolent old ladies I ever knew.” 

«Ah! I understand what you mean by that 
indirect reply and that covert rebuke; but I am 
nearly cured of that folly, and I—even I—can 
now sce beauty in mind, in feelings, in acts. I 
have learned to look through or beyoud the ma- 
terial—and you will not now hear me say, with | 
the literal meaning I then attached to the words, | 
‘I can never love what is ugly’—though in anoth- | 
er sense | may still feel it—for I never can love 
what is wicked, or even base and mean; but I 
have seen the most homely features beautified 
with the light of intellect, and the plain face sud- 
denly ennobled and made lovely by its sympathy | 
with what is truly great and heroic.” 

And as Ashley looked at the enthusiastic coun- 
tenance that was raised to his, he thought if these 
feelings beautify the homely, and give dignity to | 
the ignoble, what will mind and sentiment do to 
one already of surpassing loveliness? and he 
sighed. 

« But you doubt my good report of myself?” 

He shook his head—he feared to speak. 

“And you—you will soon be called? will you) 
not?” 

«Yes, very soon.” 

« And then you will not study so hard, but you 
will come among us?” 

“ Yes—no—l do not know ;” but feeling that 
he had endured enough for the first attempt, he | 
said, “ I tear that Caroline is waiting for me.” 

“ Then she is in an unusual hurry. I have not 
asked half I intended—but you both dine here to- 
Iorrow—mamma said so,” 

* Yes, 1 promised Mrs. Templeton,” for he 








1@s, 
resolved to go through his self-imposed ordeal. 

And the following day he met Colonel Temple- 
ton, with whom he had always been a particular 
tavorite. Ashley aud Victor were continually 
cited by the Colonel as specimens of what he called, 
reul out-and-out tellows—handsome, spirited lads 
who had a will of their own, therefore his wel- 
come to him was both warm and sincere. 

Ashley thought him much altered; he looked 
older by several years, though little more than 
one had passed since their last meeting —he was 
less naturally cheerful, though at times loud in 
his mirth-—and it was with deep regret that he 
perceived how he indulged in wine—and that he 
did not aceompany Hubert und himself when they 
joined the ladies. 

Ashley had now the opportunity he sought: for 
without any attempt on his part to draw Hubert 
out, Caroline unconsciously furthered his views. 

Associated as Hubert and Victor had been, for 
some time before the latter left for Cyprus, it was 
natural that she should refer to various events of 
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| were rendered apparent. 


| of so doing ?—none. 


which his letters had subsequently informed her, 
and this naturally, also, led to discussions on these 
subjeets, and involved an expression of opinion 
from which the tastes and habits of the speaker 
Ashley, who had been 
in Italy, was also curious to learn about many 
changes in public feeling which had since then 
taken place; but Hubert, finding that all these 
inquiries supposed that he had been a close ob- 
server, and that he hada greater knowledge of 
the progress of society and the arts than he pos- 
sessed. candidly referred them to Victor Morton, 
who, he said, gossiped with all sorts of people 
about all sorts of things. And then, thoroughly 
weary of the conversation, he asked Constance to 
sing one of the pretty serenaces he had brought 
homie. f 

** Tsee,” said Caroline, opening the music, ‘“ that 
it is dedicated to Beatrice di St. Angelo; did you 
not meet that family when you were at Rome”? 
she asked of her brother. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘I met them, or rather, I 
should say, the Duca very frequently—he mar- 
ried an English lady—his only child I never saw 
—but I have since heard she has grown into 
a celebrated beauty. The mother «ied of decline, 
and at one time there were fears of this girls 
health being delicate. The Duca isa man greatly 
esteemed. But,” suddenly addressing Hubert, 
“ you., of course, have been introduced to him?” 

“Yes,” replied Hubert, flushing to the temples, 
“ he has a place in Sicily ;” then turning to Con- 
stance he said, rather abruptly, “It you dislike 
that song, try this,” substituting another in place 
of the first. 

Why should he suppose Constance disliked that 
particular song ?—had she given any indication 
Had he any reason for 
thinking she might?—and did conscience wake 
and utter a whisper ? 

Both brother and sister, on their return to the 
Rectory, for some time kept silence; at length 
Caroline said, ‘‘ 1 hope Constance has done wisely 





| in choosing Hubert.” 


“What makes you have any doubt about it ?” 
asked Ashley steadily. 

“ Merely a vague feeling that, agreeable and 
amiable as he is, he is not exactly the person I 
think suited to her. Circumstances have very re- 
markably developed her character, which always 
gave promise of great superiority ; but 1 suspect 
that Iubert’s mind has done growing, and will 
never be taller or stouter” 

“« T[ubert,” said her brother, “* has hitherto only 
played with life, and therefore his character seems. 
stunted—it is the penalty the Sybarite must 
always pay—happily, however, very few are al- 
lowed to make a pastime of the world, and when 
they begin in good earnest to struggle against its 
trials—io grapple with its realities—to find that 
they must-conquer or die, then men show of what 
they are made; and if this be of the true stuff, 
then qualities and powers undreamed of answer 
to the call.” 

‘“ But all are not of the true stuff—all are not 
great.” 

“ No,” he replied, ‘for if all were great, none 
would be so;” and amused at her puzzled look, 
he continued, with a smile, “ never mind the par- 
adox just now, ‘I will explain it when I have 
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time,? as Doctor Rochecliffe says. In the common 
acceptation of the term great, it is not necessary 
that all should be so, though there is a moral 
greatness which all may achieve, and then society 
would be much benefited. But with reference to 
our present question, what l mean is, that a life 
of case, with no acknowledged duty of sufficient 
importance to rouse to exertion, never can pro- 
duce a character above mediocrity ; but Hubert 
mays till be placed in a position that will devel- 
op qualities tor which we now scarcely give him 
credit. llowever, Caroline, I do not think he ever 
could be either a Reginald or a Victor Morton.” 


« Still less an Ashtey,” she replied, fondly, | 


pressing hisarm. Then, after a pause, she added, 
« You can not think how happy your just appre- 
ciation of Victor makes me. And only think of 
my ignorance of character, for I once uscd to 
dismiss both him and Ilubert with the disrespect- 
ful remark, ‘‘ Two thoughtless, do-nothing lads.” 

Calmly as Ashley, to atl appearance, had (is- 
cussed Hnbert’s character, it was not so that he 
felt. Too noble and generous to seck for faults, 
even in his rival, and to rejoice when he had 
found them, he sighed to think that further obser- 
vation had only served to confirm his previous im- 
pressions, He felt sure that though Hubert did, 
must love Constance for her beauty, accomplish- 
ments, and amiability, he was quite unable to 
comprehend the real elevation of her mind, the re- 
fined taste. the exquisite sense of the beautiful in 
feeling and morals which were so eminently her 
characteristics. And Constance, would she ever 
discover this superiority ? and would this want of 
sympathy be then keenly felt? But, after all, 
what was this to him? All this thought and 
speculation would not help him to banish Con- 
stance, and prevent her taking so prominent a 
position in all his dreams; and yet it had been 
his firm resolution to achieve this, ‘‘ at least,” he 
said, with a sigh, ‘my firm resolution to attempt 
it 

The same day that Ashley left, Doctor Vernon 
set forth on his errand of peace. He met the Col- 
onel in the grounds, and though there was no 
friendship between men so dissimilar, the sacred 
character of the Doctor's duties, and his unaffec- 
ted piety in their performance, obliged all to re- 
spect him; while his Christian sorrow for those 
who, like Colonel Templeton, cast away their hap- 
piness with their integrity, imparted a gentleness 
and kindness to his manner which was not alto- 
gether unfelt by the most hardened. 

“I have come to crave a little of your time and 
indulgence,” said the Doctor, mecting him on the 
terrace and proceeding toward the house, as there, 
he knew, the Colonel could not abruptly leave or 
dismiss him ; ‘‘and I hope I have chosen an op- 
portunity as favorable to success as this sweet 
bealth-inspiring morning is to gratitude and kind 
feelings.” 


« Ah! you must not expect to find that I resem- 
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ness, he having never alluded. even the most dis- 
tantly, to family affairs, the Colonel led the wuy 
to the library, where he politely waited fur him 
to begin. 

«My office and calling often impose that upon 
me as a duty which in others would be imperti- 
nent ənd oficious. T come te you fully expecting 
a blessing—blessed are the pence-mnke.s.” 

“If you come with any idea, Doctor Vernon, 
that I shall consider even your office justifies in- 
terference in my domestic arrangements, dismiss 
it at once,” interrupted the Colonel rising and 
speaking with much excitement. 

“ Nay, call it not interference,” resumed the 
Doctor, mildly; ‘* remember, you have assumed 
that. 1 do not admit the charge. You have 
known me long enough to be sure that nothing 
but the best motives could induce me to say what 
night, perchance, annoy. Believe me, Colonel 
Templeton, thatif my mission succeed, though but 
in the smallest degree, you will very largely 
share in the blessing—why then cast it from you? 
—why close your heart so that peace and love 
knock in yain for admittance ?~if you can not 
wholly forgive, remembering that you—that all 
—need forgiveness+do not cherish bitter feelings 
and unhallowed hate.” 

« Doctor,” said he, resuming hbis seat, “ as Iam 
willing to believe that a sense of duty animates 
you, and that you have no intention to offend, you 
must give me equal credit for the absence of any 
thing like disrespect toward you when 1 assure 
you that your attempt is useless. By that girl’s 
conduct | have been placed in circumstances most 
irritating and mortitying to one of my character; 
and I never will forgive her--she left this house, 
and while I live she shall never re-enter it. Do 
not interrupt me,” sceing the Doctor prepared to 
speak. ‘In my just indignation I pronounced a 
malediction on her. This I withdraw; but any 
further concession I never will make so long as I 
live—I never wish to hear her name pronounced 

I care not what becomes of her nor whew: sho 
goes ;” and then seeing the excellent Rector quite 
overpowered with emotion, he added, with rather 
less vehemence, “ This unpleasant interview was 
wholly unsolicited on my part= and I beg you to 
believe that my pleasure docs not prolong it.” 

« Colonel,” said the Doctor, rising in imitation 
of his companion, “ for the withdrawal of words go 
fearful, and which no offense from another can 
ever justify, I rejoice on your account. Curses 
injure not those agaiust whom they are hurled be- 
yond the sorrow they cause, when we see tliat ono 
human being should be so vindictive against an- 
other; your child is under the protection of that 
lower who can not only shield her from evil 
wishes, but cause them to return whence they 
came. If the day should ever arrive, andl I pray 
that it soon may, when you repent of having cnst 
away the blessing I brought for you, send for ino 
—it may, mercifully, even then not be too late to 


ble that placid sky or these gentle zephyrs,” re- | secure it ;” und feeling thnt further remonstrance 


plicd he, laughing. 


| 
| 


would only more deeply exasperate the man whose 


«© Oh! but I do expect it,” rejoined the Rector, | suppressed passion spoke in every tone, every move- 
“for a grateful spirit is precisely the one we de- | 


sire for him ot’ whom we are about to ask favors, 
and you have many causes for gratitude.” 

‘Jam not at all sure of that,” he answered ; 
and wholly unconscious of Doctor Vernon's busi- 


ment, every look, he bowed and withdrew 

Oh! how did his slow step thrill through the 
heart of Mrs. Templeton and Constance, whose 
impatience and anxiety as to the result had been 
almost agony—and who renl, in tho sorrowful 
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expression of his benevolent countenance, that comed as sure indications of its existence— [ should 
their hopes had been fallacious, and that the fa- | like to show that they are its disgrace, its s.1uy, 
ther's heart was steeled against the child’s peti- | its impediments, its eertain destruction. Good 


tion for pardon. God! are we to believe that the power which ren- 
“ No lope, then, dear friend ?” murmured Mrs. ders man’s efforts imperishable is clogged with a 
Templeton. condition so ruinous and hateful? Are men of 
« None— like the angels, we must wait to see | the highest intellect, of the richest imagination, 
why this merey is still withheld ” of the most elegant fancy, to pay for this distine- 
Constance burst into a paroxysm of tears—but | tion by being blind to moral elevation, and inca- 
she said not a word. pable of valuing the dignity of truth, honesty, 


“The Colonel consents to withdraw his terrible | and laborious independence? It is monstrous to 
denunciation—but even this was accompanied , suppose it !” 
with words of such cruel indifference, that we| ‘‘ Right!” cried Stacey, carried away by Mr. 
have scarcely gained by their substitution; and Moore’s warmth ; ‘‘ we must no longer allow them 
as puur Ilelen was never informed of the extent to | to quote the hackneyed ‘ Video melior— and so 
which passion led her father—she is as she was.” on, as an exeuse for their inconsistency ; and 
« Did you tell him of the birth of her boy ?” though it will never be as easy to do, as to know 
« No—I would not risk the repetition of words | what were good to do, it will, indeed, be a grand 
evincing such cruel apathy—and shrunk from victory to sweep away this cobweb whieh entangles 
associating an innocent babe with an interview so | the judgment and obscures the moral perceptions 
very painful, Again I say to you and dear Con- of so many.” , 
stance, wait—the purpose is wise, though we dis-| ‘Yes; and to return to your quotation— 
cern it not.” ‘though I can easier teach twenty what were 
“Oh! mamma, mamma,” sobbed Constance, | good to be done, than be one of the twenty to fol- 
while her mother pressed her to her heart—‘ this | low my own teachmg,’ let these master spirits 





is dreadful, dreadtul ! henceforth no more neutralize the good effects of 
“My child it is—even I have not learned to | their lessons by the bad effects of their example.” 
bear it without a murmur.” “ But how often does it fortunately happen that 


this evil example has little or no influence, from 
the ignorance which so commonly prevails, as to 


T E all that personally relates to authors,” remarked 
Stacey. 
“I grant that, but only in part; the author, 
CHAPEER LNI let him be as personally unknown as you please, 
“ Men's evil manners live in brass.”—SHAKSPEARE. knows and feels the effects Aimse/f; and so, un- 


happily, do all who are connected with him; and 
Waen Stacey, according to appointment, called | this alone ought to be motive sufficient to make us 
upon Mr. Moore, he found the old gentleman | expose this fallacy ; but when he is not unknown, 
seated in his handsome and comfortable library, | but courted, sought after, imitated, then no one 
the table literally covered with books and papers | ean be insensible to the danger of his example. 
—the latter, some tied up, others looking yellow | Besides, unknown as he may be during his life, in 
and worn—were open, and seemed as if they had | this biographical and autobiographical age, he is 
lately been perused. lueky who escapes being disinterred and dragged 
+ Mr. Moores intelligent countenance had an ex- | before the public, either through his own vanity, 
pression of deep and serious thought as he rose | the folly of triends, or the cupidity of a publisher ; 
and kiudly greeted Stacey. only think what encouragement folly and extrava- 
‘You find me here,” he said, pointing to the} gance then receive. They take refuge under one 
opened letters, ‘¢ seated like Marius amid ruins— | name of literary celebrity, and indulge in habits 
thie ruins of the Creators best and noblest endow- | of destructive intoxication ; under another, mean- 
ment—that of intelleet; and it has saddened me | ly take from honest industry to support their 
to trace the decline, deeay, and total downfali of | pampered and luxurious habits; under a third, 
one who had the fatal gift of genius.” | tor conduct still more disreputable; and so, under 
Stacey was no less touched by the tone of earn- | cover of one name of note or another, they play off 
est regret with which this was uttered, than pranks at ‘which the angels weep,’ but whieh 
stung by some remembrance that whispered “take | they and the foolish publie call vagaries of intel- 
warning!’ but shaking off a mood by no means) lect, eccentricities of genius, as if intellect and 
habitual to him, he remarked that it was painful | genius did not pay the penalty of folly and crime. 
to be turced to admit that the term “fatal” was But you will think me a hot-headed old fellow, 
here only too justly applied, but that, happily, | perhaps a soured one; only take these packets 
such was not always the ease. i home, read them carefully, and before you judge 
“It is, indeed, but too properly used here, and me unfavorably, remember that, if } speak warm- 
in numberless other instances,” replied Mr. Moore; ly, it is because I teel warmly and kindly toward 
“ but, as you say, happily, it is not inseparably these children of genius, who, in so many cases, 
connected with genins any more than with beauty, never cease to be children. Ah! why should 
the misuse alone renders it appropriate; and this reason and poetry be antagonists ?—why should 
is precisely one of the mistakes or fancies which 1 common sense and talent so often pursue different 
would gladly attempt to destroy. Instead of im- paths? And now, adieu !—will you dine with me 
prudence, extravagance, and, in some instances, | éte-d-téle this day week, and prove to me that I 
vice, being thought the necessary and inevitable ; have not scared you?” 
accompaniments of genius—nay, sometimes wel-| Pleased, interested, touched, and roused, Stacey 





























ursued his way home; and finding, when he 
reached the Ileath, that he had still food for medi- 
tation, he walked and sauntered about for a full 
hour, thinking over all he had heard; and so 
deeply were both judgment and imagination nt 
work, that before he entered his own house 
he had collected from memory, and occasional 
glimpses at the papers he carried. materials for 





nai | his introductory chapters — for the individual 

ai whose memoirs he had undertàken to write was 
one whose name, for good and evil, had, during 

ri his life, and long after his death, attracted publie 

‘hi _aftention, and was even now often quoted as a 

ie | proof that talent without principle is a curse, 

; tl 

knn — 

gran 

angagi 

ting CHAPTER LIX, 


tion.” *O’ my word, the father’s son—T’ll swear ’tis a very pretty 
| boy.”—Cvrivlanus, 


| Merrity and cheerily rang out the bells at 
_ Hurstwood, and told in their musical tones and 
| laughing voices that an heir is born to the Lord 
and Lady there. Busy figures flit about, and im- 
_ portant faces are met here, there, and everywhere, 
announcing that no common every-day oceurrence 
has taken place—smiling looks and happy voices 
report that my lady is doing as well as can be ex- 
pected, and that the baby is the finest that ever 
was scen—‘‘ the very model of my noble master,” 
said the dignified nurse; and Lady Grantham 
goes about with a more stately step than usual, 
oppressed, perhaps, with the weight of her newly- 
blown honor in being grandmother to a Lord, 


“tvs a very grand thing to be mother in-law 
Toavery magnificent three-tailed Bushaw.” 


that was his first thonght—the child, ch! climax 
of joy, the child is a boy! 

Already he began to doubt whether he had 
done quite wisely in having so decidedly retired 
from public life—he had certainly been rash and 
premaiure; at his age, it was rather absurd to 
suppose that his country could not benefit by his 
wisdom and experience-—and he comforted him- 
self with the reflection, that statesmen, like other 
celebrated performers, may have more than one 
positively last appearance. 

Ie commanded the steward to have the usual 
rejoicings and festivities arranged on a larger 
seule than ever; so that directly her Ladyship 
could appear to receive congratulations, every 
mark of respect should be ready prepared—and 


fe 





fe Ii, 


wit | he presented Lady Grantham with a splendid 
“ld | copy of Cecilia’s portrait, which had lately been 
„o , added to the family picture gallery. _ 

rit And when he was admitted to sce his lady and 
ws their firstborn, his expressions of joy and grati- 
il tude were so reiterated and sincere, as to make 
wii | her threaten him with banishment if he did not 
fet | moderate his transports—though she privately 
jmp told Lady Grantham that that would be punish- 
pil . ing herself, as it really gratified her to perceive 


how much this event had added to his happiness 
‘at as well as to her own. 
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But Lord Ilurstwood !~never was a man more . 
elated—his wife was safe, and to do him justice, | 
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Mrs, Templeton and Constance were among tho 
first to otfer their congratulations; and it will not, 
it is hoped, detract from the character of the for- 
mer, it we record that while she most sincerely 
rejoiced with her sister-in-law, the remembrance 
of her own little grandson came across her mind 
and made her sigh. 

lt was impossible to check the train of thought 
which was busy in drawing contrnsts between two 
very similar events. Here the young mother was 
not only surrounded by every comfort and luxury 
that great weulth could procure, but she was 
cheered and sustained by the presence of her 
mother, and receiving openly the felicitations of 
her nearest and dearest relatives. 

There, far from Aer care and watching, was her 
beautiful Helen ; not, it is true, needing une com- 
fort —these she could readily have—but in a small 
and humble abode, attended by strangers, an 
alien to her kindred, her father’s blessing refused 
to her innocent babe. and her mother’s caress pro- 
hibited. 

But, thanks to her diseiplined mind, here Mrs, 
Templeton stopped. What signified all these con- 
trasts when such rich blessings had still been be- 
stowed on her? She had the love of her noble, 
true-hearted husband; she had her mother’s 
prayers and blessings, thongh denied the comfort 
of her presence ; and above all, as with the noble 
Lady of Hurstwood, Providence had sent health to 
her and her child; and with a chastened mind 
and self-rebuked spirit she lifted up her heart in 
thankfulness. 

‘* Mamma, I fancy I know what you have been 
thinking of,” said Constance, remarking the silence 
and thoughtful look of her mother—* you were 
comparing Helen and Cecilia.” 

“| was going, dear Constnnee, to plead guilty ; 
but at the very moment you spoke l was calling 
myself strictly to account for indulging ungrate- 
ful and discuntented thoughts, anıl } hipe 1 have 
succecded in bidding them henec.” 

The little Lord Stanley, the son and heir, par 
excellence, Was about six weeks old; and calls and 
congratulations were nearly over, when one day 
Lady Hurstwood was in her own private sitting- 
room, into which she often had a beautiful little 
cot introduecd, with its still more beautitul inmate, 
Such was the case now, and seated by it she was 
fondly contemplating her sleeping boy, when a 
gentle tap and the gently opening door announced 
his lordship. 

Happy man! he may easily be pardoned if he 
stopped for a few seconds to gaze with delight on 
the seene. 

His handsome wife, dressed in a costly and most 
becoming nesligér, was bending over the cot, 
holding back one of the lace-trimmed curtains, so 
that she might have a full view of that living and 
breathing picture which is the loveliest and best 
a mother s eye can rest vn. Iher face, always at- 
tractive when lighted by one of her sweet smiles, 
was eminently so now; for mixed with lier look 
of love and pride there was an expression of deep 
thought which harmonized most touchingly with 
her oceupation and attitude. 1t seemed us if sho 
were trying to gazo into futurity, nnd sec there 
what was to be the destiny of that innocent slum- 
berer; as if she were endeavoring to raise tho 
curtain which hid the history of his lifo from her 
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eyes, and to learn from it all that the feeble, 
helpless little being, so unconscious at present, 
was to do and sulter hereafter; and she gently 
sighed as, dropping the muslin, she turned to 
greet her husband. 

« How beautiful he looks, Frederic,” she said. 

‘Very beautiful, indeed,” he replied, always 
much pleased when his wife addressed him by his 
Christian name, which she occasionally did in pri- 
vate. To his ears this was especially agregable— 
it sounded affectionate—it sounded youthful also 
—it awoke dormant feelings which were a little 
romantic—it uuited the happiness of the present 
with pleasant recollections of the past, and hopes 
of pleasure for the future; above all, to him it 
whispered an assurance of his wife’s love, and 
this he had learned to value. 

‘‘We must think, my love, of giving some earth- 
ly name to that dreaming Cupid, and if you are 
at leisure [ should like to consult you about it.” 

« My opinion is soon given,” she said, softly 
touching the dimpled little hand that lay on the 
satin coverlet; ‘* no name will be so pleasant to 
me as his father’s.” 

“ My dear Cecilia, you will positively spoil me ; 
but to be candid, I intended to have proposed it, 
with the addition of Cecil, which will be a com- 
pliment to Lord Grantham that I shall be truly 
delighted to offer.” 

‘* Very kind, indeed,” she replied; ‘but when 
are you not? I was thinking, just as you entered, 
of many things; some strangely at variance with 
what our sleeping infant seems likely to have sug- 
gested; and yet he was the most prominent figure 
umong all the various groups. But with other 
things. my dear lord, J was framing a little re- 
quest I have to make.” 

“ You have but to speak; it is granted if in my 
power.” 

“That power Iam not quite sure of; but as I 
know you have influence with the present govern- 
ment, | want it exerted for one whom J am certain 
you would esteem if you knew him.” 

‘‘May I venture to guess?” he asked, with a 
smile. ‘Jt is Mr. Reginald West whom you 
mean.” 
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“The same—how kindly and readily you read | 


my thoughts. You are already partly acquainted 


with his unfortunate history ; and though 1 find | 


from Mr. Ashley Vernon that he has talents of the | 


highest order, with industry and perseverance to 
render them useful, it may be years before his 
profession can make him independent, especially 
as, like you,” she added, laughing, ‘he is bur- 
dened with a wife and son.” 

* l have more than onee thought of this gentle- 
man, dear Cecilia; but] felt delicate about men- 
tioning him, as being your connection. Your usual 
good sense and candor now set me at liberty, and, 
in imitation of your conduct, I may say I actually 
lave a commission from official quarters to name 
a gentleman, such as I believe Mr. West to be, for 
employment in a foreign court; which employ- 
ment may continue for two years—scarcely less ; 
but if performed in a satisfactory manner, it will 
be certain to lead to higher duties and prefer- 
ment. Now| thought you would like this to be a 
little offering from us both, on this joyful occa- 
‘sion, to your cousin—what says my lady ?” 

But my lady was rather overcome for a brief 


| 





































space; indeed, she wiped her eyes before she 
could say, ** Nothing can be better—more grace- 
ful—more thoughtful; and if I might suggest the 
best way of opening the business, it will be: 
through Mr. Ashley Vernon, with whom you are: 
already acquainted.” 

Ah! Reginald and Helen, is Preferment coming 
with a thundering rap-a-tap-tap at your humble 
door? and have you no presentiment that the 
great personage is so near? : 


CHAPTER LX, 


‘A momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God!” 
Richard TIT. 


“J am not quite comfortable about Stacey,” re- 
marked Reginald to his friend, some time after 
the birth of his son ; *‘ his little wife looks anxious, 
and he talks of changing the atmosphere, and 
running away for a short time with that good- 
natured but silly Lord Chalton.” 
~ “Jn that case L have no doubt that the atmos- 
phere will, indeed, be quite changed; but I do 
doubt whether it will be more healthy for him. 
However, he has really worked on so steadily for 
some months, that I am not surprised he desires a 
little respite. llis mercurial nature and thought- 
less habits require a holiday now and then to 
make him work cheerfully when he returns to 
school ; and I must own, the rapidity and success 
with which he produced that first volume of 
memoirs fairly took me by surprise.” 

‘* Well, if you are satisfied, I have no reason to 
croak and be dismal.” 

It would have been well had Mrs. Stacey been 
satisfied also; but such was not the case. 

Since the remarkable success of part of the 
work, for the appearance of which public curiosity 
had been raised by all the machinery that pub- 
lishers so well know how to put in operation, and 
which from its own real merit, both as regarded 
manner and matter, had produced quite a sensa- 
tion in the reading world, Stacey’s mind and pen 
had flagged. Like a racer that distances all 
others till near the goal, and then drops dead 
lame, so it was with him ; instead of following up 
this success, and securing for himself a high and 
permanent place in the temple of Fame, he acted 
as if that were certain, or already attained—in 
truth, he seemed to have made an effort he had 
not strength to continue; and Ashley was partly 
correct when he said Stacey wanted a holiday. 

We all want a holiday now and then—a kind 
of change; Nature herself requires it—she work 
hard, she lays in her stores, she prepares her vast 
laboratories, and silently continues her labor 
without giving much sign of even the faintest ex 
ertion. Npring comes, and she then evinces her 
taste and skill in making evident preparations for 
the beautiful and gorgeous attire in which she 
pranks herself, and takes her holiday ainid flower 
and fresh perfumes during the glorious summer. 

And so, we repeat, we all want a holiday, 
But there is a great difference in the way of 
spending it. Some make it a season of over- 
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feeding—too much plum pudding—too many | 


mince-pies; then, after sundry natural punish- 
ments, comes the crowning penalty in the doc- 
tor, with his draughts and powders. 
it is spent in over-pleasuring—and though a 
different process is gone through, still there is 
the same result—a penalty of some kind to be paid. 

A few enjoy it rationally, 

But Stacey was not one of the rational ani- 
mals—so he flew off with his rattle-brained 
friend, and soon found himself more than ever 
the observed of all observers—the petted—the 
feted. Nothing could be done without him and 
his direction—so that, if he had thought, he 


might have asked, “Ilave all these people been ' 


in an enchanted sleep since I last met them? 
and am I the prince who alone can wake them? 
How have they done without me during this long 
interval ?” 

But it was enough for him that they offered 
incense ; he asked not how long it was since they 
had burned it to the cap und bells, nor how soon 
they would do so again. Je was once more on 
the pedestal— what mattered it that some creep- 
ing thing had squatted there before him, or that 
some bird of prey would alight on it after. 

“This is n poor substitute for the second vol- 
uine, Which so many are looking for,” remarked 


Reginald to his wife and Ashley, as he opened a. 


splendidly bound and illustrated book of poems, 
by Chnrles Stacey, 


“Tecan not tell you how greatly I am disap-- 


pointed,” replied Ashley; ‘not exactly in this, 
which is a fair average specimen of modern poet- 
ry, but Lam sorry that a man who possesses the 
talents Stacey really has—the memoir evinces 
that—should allow them to be wasted in the tri- 
fling, shallow society into which he has so eagerly 
thrown himself.” 2 

“ But they are not entirely wasted,” observed 
Ilelen, npologetically; ‘‘ witness this gay little 
volume.” 

“Which proves nothing for your argument, 
Helen,” answered Ashley; “the best of these 
poems, as you may see by the dates and allu- 
sions, were written while living here—and even 
Without those indications I would undertake to 
point out al] that have been inspired—inspired, 
indeed ! it is tu profane the word—composed, un- 
der the influence of 


‘The music, and the banquet, and the wine, 
The garland, the rose odors and the flowers, 
The sparkling eyes, und flashing ornameute,’ 


of the world of fashion. It was not at Almack's 
that the true poet learned to ‘ give to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name.’ ” 

“You would insinuate, then, that these smell of 
the lamp?” asked Reginald, laughing at the oth- 
ers warmth. 

& In one sense, certainly. Ah! how inferior is 
all this finery, contributed by jewelers, uphol- 
sterers, and mercers, to that gentle but majestie 
beruty which is imparted by holding eonverse 
with Nature. Iow fresh are all the similes bor- 
rowed from her ever-varying aspect—how true 
and life-like all the images drawn from her 
boundless stores !” 

“Oh! Ashley,” pleaded Helen. “do you then 
forbid us ever to borrow from art ?” 


Dy some, 
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“Do not urge him just now,” said Reginald, 
“or I foresee he will nnswer rashly—we shall 
(have him denouncing art itself, und branding 
poor Stacey as one of the multitude, who ¢ indite 
much metre with much pains. ” 

“ And little or no meaning ?” asked she. 

‘* Not quite so bad as that,” said Ashley, calm- 
ing down; “though I am bold enough to assert, 
that the more we copy from copies, the less shall 
we find of the real spirit of poesie.” 

“Still,” persistedsHelen, willing to say what 
she could, in extenuation of Stacey, whose many 
amiable qualities made her lenient to his follies, 
though not blind to them; * still, you see, these. 
poems, artificial as many confessedly are, sell 
well. Mr. Stacey writes for his patrons, and they 
buy what he writes. 

+ Yes, and he dedicates his rhymes to a woman 
who is quite unable to comprehend true poetry — 
who made use of Ifimself and his wife while it 
suited her—and forgot them in their distress, 
when the remenibrance did not suit her. She 
now again coolly invites him, because he is the 
literary pet of the day, and still leaves his wite 
unnoticed, as if she were not in existence. It is 
such people who, under the name of patronage, 
are the vampires of intellect and true genius. 
Happily, a man of real talent does not need a 
patron now—he has only to write or paint up to 
the mark, and society at large aro his patrons; 
and, reversing the old order of phraseology, are 
his grateful patrons too.” 

“Ah! Ashley, you are not consistent—why, 
| your old idols would never lave lived till now 
had not their inspirations been fostered by the 
warmth of patronage, ay, and royal patronage 
too. Speak up, old Chaucer,” continued Helen, 
‘© and say how your patron and friend aided and 
encouraged you. Faerie Queene, bring your 
own true poet, and bid him tell us ot his brother 
bard and kindred spirit, the gallant Sidney, 
Why, if I were to summon them all, with their 
queenly and noble patrons, ‘and they did come 
when l did call for them, not this little room 
only, but not this large heath, would hold them.’ 

“Well done, Ilelen ” said Reginald ; ** you are 
fit to be Solicitor-Genera] to detunet poets and 
their encouragers, Mind you ask for the ap- 
pointment,” 

e She has spoken well,” returned Ashley ; 
“but she forgets that when Jolin of Gaunt so 


| nobly favored Chaucer, very tew, but those in 


the learned professions, could do more thon read 
the scanty range of religious books then in MS. 
—that the great mass knew absolutely nothing 
but what they Aeard read—that even in the 
reign of Elizabeth, learning was only beginning 
to be diffusel—and that diree'ly patronage ema- 
nated from the mere courtiers, ns in the time of 
Charles the Second, never was our literature so 
near total destruction—elegance nnd gressness 
went side by side—the most noble sentiments 
were contaminated by union with the foulest 
ideas; so that, purified as it is, much of the 
treasure bequeathed by the tancy and imngina- 
tion of that age is as useless to tle general read- 
crags if the benefit of a rich legacy were nega 
tivel by the condition that we should imbabit a 
pest-house, and there alone enjoy it.” 

| “I entirely agree with you,” smid Reginald; 
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“and then, only think of the miserable fawning, 
the fulsome panegyric, which the man with brains 
so often paid to the man without.” 

“ Ah! it rejoices me to think that we have at 
last made a step in the right direction,” said 
Ashley,” his fine face glowing with enthusiasin ; 
“ the man of letters has ut last said he will also 
be the man of independence, and live respectably 
and honestly by his labor.” 

‘sWhat a fellow you are. Ashley !” exclaimed 
Reginald, who had been looking at him with 
friendly delight—“ I wish Constance had been 
here to have caught your louk. and transferred it 
to her collection of celebrated character por- 
traits, about which she talked with such anima- 
tion when in town.” 

Silcuced, at least on this subject, Ashley 
walked toward the window, and in a tone com- 
pletely subdued, turning soon after to Helen. he 
said—'* When am I to have that portrait of you 
and my godson, which Mrs. U promised 10 
send home last week ?” 

“Qh! it is done, all but the hands,” she said, 
laughing ; ‘‘ and they are to have a sitting by 
themselves.” 

« And I promise you that Constance will give 
you no peace till she has a copy of this your 
modern Madonna—she wus crazy about it, 
after having seen it when only half done,” re- 
marked the »al-a-propos Reginald ; and «again 
Ashley's eloquence forsook him—when, happily, 
Mrs. Stacey was announced She apologized for 
seeming, as she said, to haunt Mrs. West, but 
the temptation was very strong; and the latter 
assured her that if the visits of ghosts were al- 
ways as agreeable as hers, no one need dread 
them. 

« And where is Mr. Stacey ?” asked IIelen of 
his wife when she came alone one evening, about 
a week afterward to see her; ‘‘ though I shall 
not regret his absence, if it be the cause of sc- 
curing me the pleasure of your company, as Mr. 
West dines to-day with Mr. Turner.” 

“That is quite an unusual event for him to 
leave you,” remarked Mrs. Stacey. 

“ Qur visiting list, to talk fashionably,” said 
Helen, langhing, “is so limited, that he rarely 
has an opportunity; aud then, you know, we 
are not rich, so that want of money and want 
a leisure are sufficient reasons for our quiet 

(i 

“To tell you the truth,” said the visitor, ‘1 
am a wee bit, only a wee bit, out of temper; and 
what will you say when I tell you that it is partly 
with Charles ?” 

“If it is only part of a wee bit,” replied Helen, 
“IT suspect this infinitesimal dose will not be very 
difficult to swallow ; especially as I conclude the 
other, and larger part, falls on yourself for in- 
dulging in such undutiful conduct.” 

“You nre not a true guesser, Mrs. West,” 
said her friend, usually very easily mollified ; 
“I am vexed and much hurt at Lady De Veres 
conduct—shc has invited my husband to Roe- 
hampton till the day after to-morrow, and never | 
sends the slightest message to me to prove that F| 
am not quite forgotten ” 
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had taken the measure of her Ladyship s regard, 

an put a just estimate on it. Suppose she had 

invited you, could you, or would you, have 
one ?” 

‘¢ Probably not—certainly it would have been 
very inconvenicnt; still it is not pleasant to be 
thus ignored, and on that account I think 
Charles should not have accepted when I was 
not invited.” 

Suspecting that her little friend was much more 
hurt at her hushand’s going than at ber Lady- 
ships bad memory or rudenoss, Helen saw that 
she must act the peace-maker. 

“] think,” she said, * that when a man occu- 
pies a place in public attention. which it is im- 
portant that he shonld retain, his wife, viewing 
him in some sort as a ‘servant to posterity, 
should be contenred to share his society with 
that public—in return for which sacrifice she 
has the pleasure of sympathizing with his celeb- 
rity. I can searcely imagine any thing more 
embarras-ing than fora man devoted to litera- 
ture and the arts, to feel it a personal slight if 
his wite be not invited wherever he is.” 

“ But do you not think this exclusion seems as 
if the wife were not considered fit society for 
those who receive the husband ?” 

“I think the wife will do well not to encour- 
age such Mimosa-like feelings, or she will pass 
througiı life perpetually suffering. An artist is 
frequently asked to visit for several days, in 
families where he is engaged to paiut; but it is 
surely no affront not to include his wife.” 

« That is true,” said Mrs. Stacey, though with 
rather an unconvinced face; ‘ but here I have 
been a visitor.” 

“ Now, dear Mrs. Stacey,” answered Helen, 
and she felt that she must be that disagreeable 
person, the teller of unpalatable truths. * have 
you not often said. that the terms on which you 
were both received at that house were like those 
of persons hired to amuse, without the substan- 
tial equivalent of being paid ?” 

« You are right, Mrs. West; and I blush when 
I remember my folly in believing that I was con- 
sidered any thing else Snill,] wish my husband 
shared my fecling—and this on many accounts 
—as 1 know that those who now tempt hiu into 
their charmed circle, do so because he amuses 
them, or because they like to show him off as the 
lion of the day.” 

Helen so entirely agreed with her, that, while 
careful not to own it, she mentioned this conver- 
sation to her husband; and both expressed a 
hope that when Stacey had once more found that 
all is not gold that glitters, or when he had tired 
of his friends, or vice-versa, they of him, that he 
would resume his industrious habits, without 
which his old difficulties, and from which he - 
was not even now quite free, would again close 
round him and become fetters to both mind and 
body. 

It was, however, some time before he returned 
to what he now termed the drudgery of life; 
while Mrs. Stacey with dismay discovered that 
during this effervescence of a few wecks, more 
money had been spent than would have maintain- 
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‘¢Perhiaps that shows that she is at least’ ed their frugal housekeeping for double the num- 


truthful, if not kind, or even courteous. But, 
my dear Mrs. Stacey, I thought long ago you 


ber of months. 
As regarded wisdom, Mrs. Stacy was never 
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likely to rival the Queen of Sheba; but she had a! 


remarkably large share of that vulgar, though 
not common plant, honesty; and this throve all 
the more vigorously from being cultivated by 
gratitude and affection. She loved her husband, 
and was very proud of him —bnt her gratitude to 
the friends who had come, like ministering angels, 
between them and misery, amounted to enthusi- 
asm, and she determined that no etfort on her part 
should be omitted te prove this, and to secure the 
intimacy and friendship which to her were as pre- 
cious as light and air. 

To Ifelen her society had been extremely useful 
since the birth of her little boy; and when she, 
on one occasion, expressed this strongly, Mrs. 
Stacey, disclaiming all thanks said, 

«IfI shall not weary you, I should be glad to 
consult you about a plan I have been revolving in 
my mind; and receiving an assurance that she 
should at least have a true opinion, she continued : 
“JT have been trying to understand the position in 
which Charles and] really are placed. At present, 
the result of his literary labors maintains us; but 
since we moved and furnished our house, it does 
no more; and I never forget that we have pecu- 


niary debts which ought gradually to be discharg- | 


ed. Now, before I married I earned my own liv- 
ing—why should 1 not try and do something 
now ?” 

* But your little Isabel ?” 

““T have thought of that—she must on no ac- 
count be neglected; but if I had any success I 
should immediately engage a good nurse—the help 
of one I even now often need. If I am patient, I 


have great hopes also that my voice may be re- | 


stored.” 

« And Mr. Stacey ?” 

“ Oh P” she replied, coloring deeply, “ he would 
not object; but now your opinion.” 

«I approve of it, provided you are not obliged 
to live in London—for, putting aside my own self- 
ish desire to retain your society, it will be bet- 
ter for all of you to remain here.” 

« While Charles consents to remain, 7 will not 
move,” was the emphatic reply ; ‘‘ and he has ad- 
vantages here for which nothing in the heart of 
the great Babel could compensate. 1 have also 
ventured to think you woul name me to Lady 
Westrough an] Mrs, Loftus, who, as they both re- 
side within a few miles, may be able to introduce 
my cards.” 

“I shall do so at once,” said Helen. “I pre- 
dict that in Mrs. Loftus you will have a most effi- 
cient ally ; she has herself lived through a stormy 
day, and will readily give you her sympathy. 
While the affairs of Captain Loftus were unsettle’, 
she did not sit waiting the result with folded hands; 
she knew what Jupiter advised in similar circum- 
stances, and she put her shoulder to the wheel, and 
kept it there for many years, and thisin spite of the 
remonstrances of her husband's family. But she 
used to say, that if poor relations are a burden, 
rich ones are often an impediment ; and with two 
childyen to maintain and edneate, impediments 
must be removed or jumped over: she did both, 
and finally proved that her way was the best. 
But here is iny husband; wait till I tell him of 
your plan, an then he shall see you safely 
home.” 

« Well done, brave little wife,” he exclaimed, 
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when informed of it; ‘(and may you succeed—for 
you richly deserve todo so.” 

And thus were matters at the Henth when tho 
rap-n-tap-tap came, to which allusion has already 
_ been made. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


“I eaw Bassanio and Antonio part. 
Turning his fuce, he put bis hand behind him 
And with atfection wondrons sensible, 
le wrang Barsanio’s hand—and sv they parted.» 
SUAKSIPEATE 


‘‘Tr makes me breathless,” said Helen, when 
' Reginald communieated to her the result of an in- 
| terview he had had with a government meimber, in 
consequence of Lord Hurstwood's proposition ; 
“St. Petersburg! and perhaps two years’ ab- 
sence !” 

“But you, my love, would not object to accom- 
pany me ?” 

“ Object, Reginald ! why, you would never think 

of going without me?” 

«Assuredly not—while we could struggle on 
together here—but we must talk this over with 
our friends when we have quietly considered it 
ourselves. After nll they have done tor me, I 
am not at liberty to accept or reject till I havo 
heard their opinion; and then, dearest, there are 
mamma and sister Constance.” 

** Alas! as regards them, we are seareely fur- 
| ther of there than here. lf yuu accept, so do I— 
your wife shall never hinder your progress.” 

“ Yon are my best treasure,” was the reply; 
“and long before this really kind and graceful 
act, Lord Hurstwood had my forgiveness— with- 
out him IT should still have been without you.” 

When Ashley was taken into their counsel, ho 
was at first disposed to advise rejection. without 
weighing ull the reasons for and against. It so 
completely swept away all the visions in which 
he had indulged for his friend, it so entirely 
broke off that daily intercourse which was so val- 
uable to him that he conld scarcely be bronght 
to listen patiently to all the advantages it offered ; 
but at length struck with the selfishness oť his 
opposition, he promised to withdraw it if the ma- 
jority were aguinst him. 

Mr, Turner said it would spoil a capital lawyer. 
But when Mr. Morton was consulted, he strongly 
alvised Reginald no longer to hesitate—but to 
accept it at once—and this the latter was much 
disposed to do. 

He reminded Ashley, that when he accepted 
the help of his friends he was unmarried, and 
firmly resolved to continue so; but that with his 
unexpected happiness came adlitional expenses ; 
and thongh the income Helen enjoyed treed them 
both from serious inconvenience, he owned that 
it often caused him grave disquietude ta think 
what would be her position nnd that of her boy 
if illness or death interfered with his endeavors 
to support them; and that his utmost exertions, 
even if ultimately successful, conld not free him 

_ from debt aud dependence fur many years, whero- 
as—* 
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“Do not speak those odious words,” said Ash- 
ley, infinite disgust expressed on his fine face. 

Let us speak the truth, old friend,” returned 
Reginald, with deep emotion. “My debt to you 
and Mr. Morton weighs upon me more than you, 
who never think of it, can imagine. I almost 
grudge myse!f the least indulgence, and some- 
times tear Helen must think me a dullcompanion, 
with my everlusting translations and originals ; 
and yet these have added materially to our com- 
forts. 

“ Ife is quite right,” said Mr. Morton, who had 
been a silent but not unmoved listener. <‘* God 
knows liow happy he would make me, if he would 
accept, as a son from a father, some of my abun- 
dance--but I have ceased to urge it. This office, 
it appears, is one for which he is peeultarly 
qualified ; and Lord ITurstwood says, ‘IIe will 
have established such a claim upon government, 
when these duties are performed, as must insure 
his appointment to an equally good post fora 
permanency.’ ” 

“That,” said Reginald, “ weighs with me more 
than any other advantage—without this, I would 
not drop the substance for the shadow. Helen 
has also heard from the Priory; and though re- 
luetant to consent to our exile, her mother’s good 
sense decides in the affirmative. Constance, who 
has frequently met them at the Hall, speaks in 
the highest terms of the Duke and Duchess of Isle- 
ford; about the former she has sent usa little vro- 
nianee, which already hashadits effect on Helen.” 

*“] see it is useless to stem such a torrent 
against me,” said Ashley ; ‘* when are you to go?” 

‘In a couple of months; and in a note whieh 
Lady Hurst wood sent my wite, with a most splen- 
did outfit for your godson, she informs her of 
their intended arrival in town. the week after 
next. Itis elear they do not anticipate a refusal, 
and I conjecture that I am expected to call on 
them.” 

<“ No donbt,” replied Mr. Morton ; “ and greatly 
do I rejoice that thus all difficulties will be re- 
moved in that quarter. I wish, also, that you 
and Mrs. West would establish yourselves with 
my sister in town; it will save much time and 
fatigue, while making your preparations,” 

And Helen did partly aecept of this thoughtful 
invitation, to the great sorrow of Mrs. Stacey, 
though she said she was quite angry with herself 
for indulging regret at what was so nseful to her 
friend. As to Gretchen, she hovered about Helen 
like her shadow; and when the parting came, 
and they were really gone, she shut herself up in 
the little room which had served for a nursery, 
and, at first, was deaf to words of comfort. 

Ashley, who felt their departure quite as much 
as she did, took pity on her distress, and resolved 
himself to vecupy the now deserted apartments. 
le therefore offered to supply the place of Regi- 
nald, an? good-naturedly asked if that would not 
be some cquivalent=* Ja! ja! yes, for Mr. Regi- 
nall he would be» but who was to comfort her 
for the loss of Miss Helen ?—no one but Miss Con- 
stance; she, inleed—” but Ashley waited for no 
more, and happily no one was present to witness 
his precipitate exit. 

It is the,day fixed for the departure of the 
Wests, and Constance was waiting for her mother 
to joiu herin n drive to the Grange. 
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Some refreshing showers which had fallen after 
a long drouth, had given additional beauty to 
the ever lovely scenery of the Priory. The air 
was full of odors, distilled alike from the bosom 
of the earth and the masses of flowers with which 
the gay parterres were adorned. 

Constance, whose eye for the graceful and 
beautiful was always open, whether in the ar- 
rangements of drapery, the suitableness of orna- 
ment, or the contrasting of eolors, had herself 
superintended the forming and laying out of these 
flower-beds; and now, while she was viewing the 
resnlt of her taste, her ear was also gratified by 
the joyous songs which were being poured forth 
from shrub and tree. A rival and rural opera- 
house seemed to have established itself in that 
sweet spot—the notes of the happy birds making 
themselves heard with that delicious clearness 
which is the usnal effect of a recently retreshed 
atmosphere; and as Constance watched the little 
musicians winging their flight from tree to tree, 
she thought, ‘ Oh that I had wings like a dove !” 
—and tears silently, almost unconsciously, fell 
from her’ eyes as she remembered tliat her be- 
loved sister was now, perhaps at that very mo- 
ment, leaving England. Should they ever again 
meet on that broad terraee? should they ever 
again watch together those white sails steering 
clear of the coast, and yet approaching near 
enough to add all those attractions the prospect 
needed to make it perfect in beauty and poetry? 
vill, Constance? did it need no gay vision, once 
thought so essential ? 

But as this question suggested itself, the face 
of the fair girl was more: deeply overcast with a 
look of anxiety as well as sorrow—for Ilubert had 
been away some months. and his letters had not 
been numerous. He had been told of this new 
trial which she and her mother had gone through, 
in bidding adien, by letter only, to the travelers, 
and no word of sympathy had arrived, while Mr, 
and Mrs. Forrester since his absence seemed to 
have become more stately and chilling than ever, 

They were now in Scotland, having returned 
with the Sinelairs; but before they went, Lau- 
rette found means to instill into their minds a 
greater dislike than ever to their son’s union with 
Constance; while to the last she did not fail from 
time to time to enlarge on Hubert’s want of puno- 
tuslity in writing—a fact she contrived to learn, 
by pretended inquiries from Mrs. Forrester, re- 
specting her son's movements and occupations, of 
whieh she expected, of course, Constance conld 
inform her, and of which, by the way, Laurette, 
throngh her friends in Italy, learned more than 
any other person. 

All these reflections crowded into the mind of 
Constance and made her feel very sada sadness 
she tried to ascribe wholly to the departure of 
Helen, who had gone without having again seen 
either Mrs. Templeton or her sister. This had 
been impossible—for the Colonel had never been 
long enough away, und a growing conviction that 

‘uth was in some way a spy on herself and daugh- 
ter made Mrs. Templeton more cautious than 
ever. : 

Constance at last saw her mother approach; 
and trying to banish all traces of discomfort from 
her countenance, she hastened to meet her. Mrs. 
Templeton looked very pale, and as if she had 








a 
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been weeping; and wishing to draw her attention 
from sad thoughts, she toreed a smile as she 
pointed to the sea in all its calm majesty, while a 
tiny speck of sul in the distance was the only 
sign ot life on its boundless expanse. But, as is 
tuo often the case, she produced the very effect she 
had wished to avoid. 


ti “Yes, darling,” said her mother; ‘by this 
mw ]i time our beloved Helen has left us—I realize it 
mE nil.” $ 

ig “But she writes in such good spirits, dear 
te mamma, and Regin:ld is so pleased with the ap- 
i) © pointment—and then it may not be so long as two 
in | years—anid. you know, you have often told Caro- 
«7 line, when she spoke of Victor, that they soon 
wg pass.” 

iy * Another proof,” replied Mrs. Templeton, 
w f «that we are very philosophical in bearing the 
7 trials of others Still, dear child, I am not going 
i) 7 to repine—and was thinking less of the length of 


time than of the many events that may happen in 
a very short space—and then I fancy I could so 


bidden my children God-speed—but [le knows 
best—yes. surelv IIe knows best.” 
A few days after this, Caroline called to tel] 





much better have borne it had I been able to have’ 
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w i them very agreeable news from Victor. IIe had, 
m f joined a party ot intelligent French travelers, 

W and was visiting the wonders of Egypt and the 

w Nile. 

T “Only think,” said Dr. Vernon, when Mrs. 


Templeton alluded to this at their next meeting. 
‘what a book of travels the young hermit will 
be; we shall read him over and over again.” 

«¢ No difficult matter to read Victor,” remarked 
Mrs. Templeton, on whom his frank, true charac- 
ter had made a most favorable impression ; ‘‘ the 
writing is always legible, and the style both 
clear and happy—but when will he return :” 

“Ah! not vet,” replied Caroline, with a sigh, 
though she colored with pleasure at Mrs. Temple- 
ton’s speech—‘‘ he fears that scme troublesome 
Lusiness will oblige him to visit Smyrna before we 
lsee him in England.” 

She longed to hear Constance say something 
of Hubert; but though they loved each other 
‘dearly, and frequently conversed of the absent 
ond the loved, Caroline always hesitated to in- 
quire about him—she had a vague and unsatis- 
fictory feeling that between them there was not 
the same confidence and truth as between her and 
Victor; though so cautious was she not to say 
any thing 10 draw forth an expression of Con- 
stunce’s sentimen's. that Laurette wasted several 
choice pieces of malice on Caroline. in the mis- 
‘taken hope that they would find the mark at 
which she shot—and many and many an dukind 
hint or iniirect unecdote was carefully kept in 
her friendly bosom which the narrator intended 
should wound the heart of her cousin. 

At length came the long-expected letter from 
Italy. But, instead of sending condolence and 
sympathy. Hubert saw nothing in the departure 
cf the Wests bnt a subject for congratulation, le 
unly wished he had had such an offer—n post of 
emolument and confiilenee—one leading nlx0 to cer- 











Reginald. At first Constance was so provoked 
that she was ready to weep—then, as she again 
read this, and much more to the same purpose, 


tain promotion and employment—he really envied | 
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she remembered these were the very arzuments 
all their sensible friends, and Reginald himself, 
had used, in order to reconele them to the pain 
of separation; and she thought it was kind and 
wise of Hubert to dwell upon the advantages of an 
inevitable event, rather than by useless sentiment 
and foolish pity render them unhappy und dis- 
contented; and ng she read an animatel acconnt 
of a visit to Vesuvins, anda description of some 
curious specimens of carved lava he had packed 
up for herself and Mrs. Templeton, her spirits re- 
snined their even tone—though it was still with 
something of disippointment that she tulded nnd 
locked away the letter. ‘ 

Had she judged it impartially, she would have 
said it was commonplace and un‘nteresting— per- 
haps she might have added cold nn] indifferent ; 
and had Ilelen, during the halcyon days of her 
short courtship, been in the habit of parading 
Reginald’s letters, which, of course, she was not, 
Constance might have been still more unsparing 
in her criticisms, 

At any rate she had heard—and heard that he 
was well, for, lately, that anxiety had begun to 
harass her; she could also tell her mother that 
Hubert had ascended Mount Vesuvius; and 
livtle as that was it was something—for she had 
fancied that Mrs. Templeton, though imitating, in 
one sense, Ilubert’s s:lence, had thought it more 
extraordinary than that gay youth himself seem- 
ed to kave done. 

A visit from Miss Newman and the little Mor-- 
tons to the Vernons was a pleasing interruption to 
the monotony of their present lite. lHurstwood 
was left to the servants; the Forrcsters were 
away—not that the Priory missed them much ; 
Lady Dallas was at the sea with all her family,. 
except Minnie, who was left with Censtance nt 


their united request ; and it seemed as if a more 


loomy shadow than ever had fallen on Colonel 
Templeton. He was often much occenpied with 
his solicitor from town, and nader the plea of 
bus ness freyuently aksented hin:sclf trom the 
morning meal, so that, as far as his presence 
went, both his wife and daughter might have 
spent half their time with Helen had she been in 
England. 

lt may, thercfore, be imagined how the arrival 
of the Rectory guests was hailef by Constance, 
whose love of children was excessive, and who had 
more than once called cn Miss Newman while: 
visiting her aunt; and her mother was delighted 
to perceive that the bright eyes were brighter, 
the musical langh more frequent, and that her 
Constance, who had lately looked so drop ng, was 
once more the cheerful, blithe creature who had 
returned from school so full of guy hopes, almost 
every one of which had been destroyed. And 
when letters were at length forwarded from Ash- 
‘ley, announcing the arrival at St. Petersburg of 
all, even the new nurse, safe and well, Mrs. 
Templeton uttered grateful thanks for mercies 
vouchsafed, and endeavored not to think of thecae: 
which, she fancied, were withheld. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 





: ONentimes, to win us to our harm, 
Tne inswumeuts of darkucss tel: us tru hs” 
SiaAKSPEARK. 


« Do you think you can procure me a copy of 
old Ashley's will?” asked Mrs. Captain in her 
usual disrespectful style of conversation when 
alone with Cvoper. 


* No duubt | can,” he replied ; ‘¢ but what is in | 


the wind now ?—what dodze are you up to?” 


«Never you mind,” was the courteous reply ; | 


“perhaps I have no motive but curiosity. You 
let me have a sight of this will, and I shall then 
know better what I want.” 

Accordingly, as a cupy of the will was among 
the Colonel's papers, and quite easy of access, it 
was borrowed by the agent and conveyed to Mrs. 
Captain MorJaunt, who, after several futile at- 
tempts to come at the plain English meaning, en- 
velopel as that was in the technical.ties of the 
law, was fain to ask Mr. Coopers assistance re- 
speeting a few sentences which seemed particular- 
ly to interest her. 

«lf you think to wheedle him out of more 
money just now, you will find your mistake—he 
has been bothered lately in many ways, and that 


‘annuity to you swept off a cool five thousand and 


odd.” 

« And what of that ?” she retorted. with a con- 
temptuous laugh; ‘I can put him in the way of, 
perhaps, repaying himself with interest, and a 
handsome present to the gold-finder, besides.” 

e What stuff you talk, Maria,” exclaimed Coop- 
er, angrily; “ whenever you get on that hobby 
you remind me of a beggar on horseback.” 

“You keep a civil tongue in your head, or 
when I am lady paramount you may look for 
your profitable agency some fine day, and find it 
gone.” 

«By the Lord Harry !” he replied, pale with 
spite and rage, “if you go on so, I will blow your 
fine scheme about your ears, and—” 

“Be buried yourself under the fragments. 
Dare but to threaten me again, and see if I do 
not rout out that Palais Royal affair.” 

“ Fool and fury,” he began— 

“ Keep the first title to yourself,” she retorted, 
interrupting him; ‘why, you are quarreling 
with your bread-and-butter, you great gaby— 
and now tell me, what is that man from London 
doing up yonder ?—what plot is hatching there?” 

«J do not know,” he replied, sullenly ; ‘ anıl 
if 1 did 1 would not tell you.” 

« Yes, you would,” she replied, with a concilia- 
tory laugh and patting his back; ‘there, the 
monkey is off—and do not play these tricks with 
me. Are we not both in the same boat ?” 

« I am not quite sure of that,” said he, begin- 
ning to be controllable ; *‘ but you make me mad 
when you go on so absurdly. I know no more 
than you about this business with Mr. Sloper; I 
only suppose they are trying to raise the needful 
somchow, tl.ough how he spends his income, puz- 
zles me.” 

“« If he meets that set in towa, it is easily vn- 
derstood—remember what he lost one nigut in 
Paris—why, that German alone would sir p the 
very skin off you, if he could make any thing of 
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it. Ihave often warned him, since we have had 
nothing to do with it—but I believe he is somes 
times mad after the dice. And now I think of it, 
what is Miss Ruth doing, or, rather, what has she 
done lately ?” 

‘Oh! she says every one suspects her, and 
that she is miserable, and talks of leaving, and 
being sorry, and such stuff.” 

« Ah! she must do a little more, and be a little 
more sorry, before I have done with her, and 
then she may leave and go where she likes; she 
| must have acted Like an idiot to cause suspicion— 
and serve her right.” 

« Well, this is good,” cried Cooper ; “ why, you 
have tempted the girl to watch and betray her 
employ2rs, and now you upbraid her with having 
drawn upon herself suspicion. That old dragon, 
Dawson, [ am sure, has set them against her, and 
I owe her one for that trick.” 

«¢ And I owe her many, for several tricks,” said 
she; ‘ but it will be odd if I do not pay her, and 
another old witch, when my turn comes—but 
even he is besotted about her honesty and man- 
agement, forsooth.” 

The “ He” thus unceremoniously a}luded to 
caue that evening, on a little business connected 
with Augustus, who was expected from Paris; 
but from whom his mother had that day received 
a letter, dated London, in which he said that he 
should be detained there for a tew days. 

Two or three words must here be especially de- 
voted to Master Gussy and his doings; for the 
truth is, he was absent without leave—he had 
absconded, deserted—in short, run away from 
school. ile had there been detected in so many 
discreditable pranks—among others, frequenting 
estam:nets, gaming and smoking with the soldiers 
stationed a: Versailles, where his school was— 
that the head master, at length, determining to 
impose some severe penance on him, ordered him 
to solitary confinemen: till he could think of what 
was most likely to cure him. But Augustus did 
not relish the idea of waiting till thus salutary 
measure was arranged; he contrived to escape, 
made his way to Paris, where, among a few pro- 
fligate acqua'ntance he had picked up during lig 
mother’s sojourn in that city, he was concealed 
and encourazel—till, every frane spent, ani a 
handsome watch and appendages, with his clothes, 
all gone, he wrote for a remittance to enable him 
to cross the water, as he positively refused to re- 
turn to school; and by threatening his mother to 
do something dreadful, obtained at onee the re- 
quisitesum. Arrived in London, he jo‘nel Juliet 
at the house of one of his mother’s friends, wisely 
| waiting till the storm, which he knew raged 
| against him at Seabrooke, had passed over. 

“What is this about Augustus?’ asked the 
Colonel ; “ what is he doing in town? and where 
is he staying ?” 

Prudently avoiding an answer to the first two 
questions, Mrs. Captain thought it enough to re- 
ply to the third. 

«Ile is staying with the bawfords.” 

«Well, E hope they will be able to keep him 
out of mischief—his last visit cost mC a pretty 

| penny, and l promise both him and yon that I 
have neither pence nor farthings to spare just 
“now.” 


” 


| ‘Why, Juliet is there, and it is very natural 
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they should like to take a little plensure toz 
gether ” 

« As much as they like, provided that I have 
not to pry the piper: fir, to speak truly, I have 
no more the will than the means ” 

« Ok, you never want the will to be kind and 
generous when you have the power that we all 
know,” she artfully repliel, not neticing the ill 
temper with which ir was evident he was anima- 
ted: “and whar will you give ihe person who 
shall show you where a snug little sum is buried, 
and ouly waiting for you to dig it up?” 

“Why, I shall say, when that happens, that I 
believe in the Philesopher’s stone,” he replied, 
slightly clearing his stermy brow 5 ‘ but where 
is Cooper ?” 

e Never mind him, Colonel,” she answered, 
** but attend tome now. Pray did you ever rend 
the whole of the will under which you inhevit the , 
Seabrovke property /” 

~ Ever read the whole?” ha said, with a fal- 
fering voice, and turning pale, “ Good God! 
what do you mean ?” : 

“Why, one would think from your manner that 
it was forged,’ she remarked. bet still uncon- 
scious ef the depth of his agitation, or she would 
not bave hazarded a jest. 

«I am in no mood for trifling. You havea 
motive fer asking—what is it ? speak out, and at 
once.” And there was something in his look 
which reminded her that even she had better ebey. | 

“Simply this,” she replied; and withont fur- 
ther parley she aunded him an extract she had 
made tor that purpose. 

~ Also ta Ellinor, the wife of the said Lionel 
Temvleron, I give and bequeath the sum of five 
thousana pounds for her sule and separate use ;’? 
and she stood watching him as he read. and saw 
the look of intelligence that gradually spread 
over his face; then she knew that the poisoned 
drop world fall and torture where she so bitterly 
hated. 

When he lifted his eyes from the paper he en- 
countered hers fixed full on him. Neither spoke 
a word for a few minntes, till, unable to bear the 
Silence and suspense, she asked, 

* And where is that sum.?” 

**Spent—I believe—I suppose,” he stammered. 

** Believe—suppoze—had you net better make 
sure p” 

“And for what purpose, except to disclose to 
her and others that 1 have so grently exceeded 
my income? I have no power over this money 
it is left expressly for her use.” 

‘You bave power ever her,” sneered this she- 
devil, “aud her express use will be exactly such 
As you dictate—what business las any woman 
with such a sum, in addition to the money with 
which you so liberally supply her? Why, the 
interest alone of this would make her independent 
of you.” 

‘« That is true,” replied the tempted. 

< And,” pursued the tempter, aiming at ran- 
dom, but unhappily hitting right, “ who can tell 
whether that gallant young Levelace has not had 
a slice of this comfortable little legacy? T advise 
you to borrow the remain‘ler before you have an- 

ther Gretna-green affiir ;”’ but she paused, for 
the cloud had returned with double intensity and 
gloom 
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“©Qnce for all,” he said, in a voice of concen- 
trated rage, “name not Aer ; angels only should 
speak of her; and I swear if you disobey me I 
will keep no terms with you; do not try me too 
mnch, or you may find the strength does nut lie 
where you fancy.” 

Inwardly boiling with rage, and vowing deep 
vows of venge: nce, when she had the 0) portunity, 
Mrs, Captain was obedient—for this was not the 
first Gime her spite against Constance had been 
hurled back upon herself; but she again reverted 
to this sun, and by plausibly representing that 
it could be easily borrowed, nnd by bringing be- 
fore him his need of money, which was hardly 
requisite, inasmuch as the recollection perpetu- 
ally annoyed him, she sent him home fully re- 
solved to have this meney—bdy fair means, if pos- 
sible—but—to have it. 

That day the Colonel had no oppertunity of 
carrying out his magnanimous intention; for 
Constanee, who seemed unecmfortable when she 
had not her usual post by her mother’s side, never 
left her. 

The next morning was more propitious to his 
design, av he heard little Minnie Dallas talking 
with Constance in her own room, and knew that 
his wife was cither in or near the upper consery- 
atory. Thither, therefore, he repaired, aud found 
her in the boudoir, occupied in making a reduced 
copy of the portraits of her daughters, intended 
as a present to Mrs. Vernon; for Mrs. Templeton, 
like Constance, excelled in this charming art. 

The beantiful Hebe face of Constance was ad- 
mirably finished, and she was now completing 
that of Helen. with its touching and Madonna- 
like expression ; but some associations and reeel- 
lections were husy at work in the mind of the 
fond mother and impeded her look of love, for as 
she raised her eyes, on the entrance of her hus- 
banil, they were filled with tears. 

She started when she saw who it was, and her 
first movement was that of trying to hide the na- 
ture of her employment—bne this thesrate of the 
oils prevented; and befure she could even quit the 
easel, he stood by her side. 

* A very successful copy indeed,” he remarked 
graciously; “though ns to any one ever satisfy- 
ing me in representing thut girls bewitching 
face, | believe it impossible; even you have given 
it a pensive cast, whch does not naturally belong 
to it.” 

Surprised, kalf startled that he should evince 
any thing like interest In her pursuits, Mrs. Tem- 
pleton replied, ** Bat it is one which her sweet 
countenance has lately worn. and I own to think- 
ing it does not, in the lezst diminish its beauty.” 

“Oh! pray do not encourage Cunstsnce to dis- 
figure herself with disimals and sentiment,” he 
said, sharply: “she hus every thing a girl can 
want now, with Forest Lill and Hargraves, when 
she marries.” 

Ifow the mother longed to direct his attention 
to the other charming face, which seemed so 
touchiugly to appenl to all of gentle and kind that 
night yet linger in his nature—but there wis a 
scowl on his brow which warned her to be silent. 

“I have always forgotten to name to you % 
legacy to which you are entitled by the will of 
the Inte Mr. Asbley,” he said. feeling that he 
should be glad when this matter was over. 


J 
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Trembling at the storm which she knew im- 
pended, and which she also knew she could not 
avuid, she replied, as calmly as she could: ‘ My 
first act on pussessing it was to invest it for the 
children.” 

«The devil you did!” he retorted sharply ; 
“and pray who were your trustees in this pre- 
cious whim ?” 

“My brother and his solicitor.” 

«Upon my soul! a pretty conspiracy, under 
the sanction of Lord Grantham, and a very hon- 
orable thing this interference with my property.” 

Aware that to resent this insulting mention of 
her brother, or to remind him that it was not his 
property, woul l only draw down his fury the soon- 
or, she was s lent. 

« J presume that these honorable counselors in- 
vested it so as to bar interest—you, probably, 
know something of that ?”? 

“« The iate-est I have generally drawn for va- 
rious purposes. such as my l.ttle charities—or in- 
dulgences to the girls while with Mrs. Loftus.” 

‘(Charities ! to the tune of nearly two hundred 
a-year ! upon my word, madam, you have noble 
ideas—pity they did not prevent you from defraud- 
ing your husband.” 

«Jt was no fraud upon you, Lionel,” she re- 
plied. “l was given to understand that this leg- 
acy was so absolutely mine that I could at once 
have given it away.” 

« And confoun‘led fools they are who allow any 
woman to have this power. However, henceforth, 
1 shall controlthe interest, and also see what I 
can do about the princiyal. At a moment when 
every hundred is mst valuable to me, to be coolly 
told by you that you have alienated five thousand, 
is intolerable. Where are these papers ? and give 
me the address of this rascally lawyer.” 

« I haveno papers,” she reptiel; ‘* but you can 
have the address.” 

*“ No papers! by heavens, madam, you are a 
fool '—what security have you for the income ?” 

«I gave them up when Helen was forced from 
her home,” she said, slightly roused; ‘‘sh2 could 
not be left ypenniless--and—” but he broke 
forth— 

“She should not only have been left penniless, 
but to starve —she richly deserved it for her d.so- 
bedience, and in which I now find you have been 
encouraging her—-but 1 will tear this from them 
—her ant ter begzar husbanl. By the heavens 
above! I wll make you all repent of this combi- 
nation —p-nniless, in leed—and to give it to them 
wien J wan. mmy P 

“I am really sorry that you should need money 
—though, wit; cur ine-me, it can only be for a 
short tims,” returned Mrs. Templeton ; ‘but we 
can economize in some way, or, perhaps, you can 
borrow.’ 

«¢ Borrow '—how am I to borrow 2?” hesaid, s1v- 
agely ; ** Tam tie] hand an I foot by this cursed re- 
striction—but tell me. where is this thief who firs 
steals my daughter an] then my money ?” 

*¢ At St. Peters urg :” an] there was a joy in 
her heart which unconse ously communicate t itself 
to her tone, at the thought that let what might 

ne to her, these dear ons were safe. 

« Now,” said Colonel ‘'emple‘on, approaching 
her, while she instinctively recoiled, “* you have 
not forgotten that no one, you, especially, can 
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escape My vengeance—you must revoke thi; 
deed.” 

-* But it is impossible,” gasped she, pale wi 
extreme terror. 

“It must be done. Hcelen—ont on her! tha: 
I have to name her—must consent. Do yor 
hear ?” 

‘ Yes,” she said, rejoicing to think that shc 
knew so much better than he the nature of the _ 
trust, as to be certain it could not be annulled. = 

“ And now, as you have frustrated me by this 
arrangement, you must be prepared to submit tc 
mine. Probably we shall all go abroad, anil le 
this expensive place—and as my need for every 
guinea is pressing, I must have your pearls.” 

The bare threat of living abroad so overpoweret 
Mrs. Templeton that she lost all presence of mind, 
and raising her voice she exclaimed, ‘* Ob! not 
abroad! not again abroad !” 

He also spoke in louder tones, swearing that if 
she thwarted him, their exile should begin with 
out delay—and, stamping his foot, bade her fetck 
the pearls immeiliately, 

She left the room for that purpose just as the 
door opzned which led to the corridor, and gave 
admittance to Constance, who having heard her 
father’s voice from that quarter, a most unusual 
occurrence, entered her mother’s boudoir. 

Her father stood with his back toward her, 
quite unaware of her entrance; her mother soor 
returned, and placing the jewel-case on the table, 
she sank pale and trembling on a chair. 

“ Doarest mamma!” was the cry that broke the 
ominous silence, and Constance rushed forward— 
‘* Mamma, you are ill,” she continued, not noticing = 
her father; ‘‘ what is the matter ?” 

‘«< Nothing, child—leave me, leave me,” she said. 
faintly; but Constance to0k no heed of this re- 
quest—for knecling down, she began to chafe the 
cold hands, repeatedly kissing them. 

« Your mother and I have business,” said the 
Colonel; ‘‘ leive us,” 

‘* Not while mamma is ill and fainting,” re 
plied she; “‘no on? can desire that; and then 
her glance falling on the j-wel-cise, she a one 
suspected that threats, perhaps violence, had Leer; 
used, and rising, she: said—‘- It must be evident 
to you, papa, that she can not enter into busines: 
details at present ; perhaps it will not inconven- 
ienc2 any cne if it be delayed;” and she main- 
tained her post so as to intercept all approach tc’ 
her mother, while it was difficult, with those flash- 
ing eyes fixed on him, for the Colonel to touct 
the case; so turning his fierce’ looks on his wife 
he said, ** Remember, I will not be thwarted? 
an‘l left the room. 

Constance quickly locked the door after him 
and then returned to her mother, soothing anc 
earessing her, as if they had exchanged charac 
ters, and Mrs. Templeton had been the child 
needing a mother’s care and protection A” 
length she had the satisfaction of seeing tear 
| flow abundantly, while her mother sobbed out— 
‘© My darling child! my guardian angel!” 

« Now, mamma, lie down, while I remain here? 
and Constance felt that, more than ever, she mus’ 
keep watch over this belovel parent; she wat 
again rouscd to a sense of her mother’s helpless 
unprotected state; and fervently did she nov 
thank Mr. Forrester for the various impedimonts 
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he had interposed to her speedy marriage ; indeed, 
in her enthusiasm, she doubted whether she ought 
ever to leave her—and began seriously to think 
ghe never would. 

« Jow is your mother now ?” asked the Colonel, 
when they met at luncheon. where she had hoped 
to seo him—for Constance had no fear. 

“Sheis better. thank you.” 

“ Any one would think 1 had been trying to kill ! 
her,” he said.“ 1t was about money: and when | 
I wanted thousands, you mother is foolish enough | 
to offer her jewels.” 

Willing to accept any overture that sounded 
pacific, Constance quietly replied, “ Perhaps mam- 
ma thought it would please you, to see that she 
wishe:l to help you.” 

« No sign ot that in her aggravating folly, to 
have locked up five thousand pounds, or handed 
it over to her disobedient daughter. 

“Mrs. West is my sister,” said Constance, with 
the flash and the frown. 

« Anl, truly, a great honor that is,” he replied, 
half-amused. half-provoked at these well-known 
signals ; ‘‘ wandering over Eurepe in search of a 
living.” 

“That want is not her fault; and as to wan- 
dering, it is a disgrace or an honor in which her 
husban.] has the company of the Duke of Isle- 
ford.” 

But he did not trouble Lord Grantham with his 
insulting opinion respecting trusteeship, for on 
consulting his lawyer he found nothing could be 
done. Fortunately there was no attempt made to 
investigate the account, or there would have been 
founl a handy little sum arising from income 
which had been gradually added to the capital, 
which would have paid a few bills that Mrs. Cap- 
tain and Co. had contracted—for both Juliet and 
Augustus were quite capable of having little out- 
standing accounts; indeed, the latter never was 
known to spend a guinea in the way ordered, if he 
once handled it—an:l a small misappropriation, 
or it would be more genteel to say, m’siake. of 
this kind having occurred. Mrs Captain Mordaunt | 
listened to the Colonel's defeat about his wife's 
legacy with double vexation. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


“ Ingratitnde is a moneter, Carrio, 
To be siranglied in Ihe birib, hut t be cherished.” 
Massinore. 


ANoTHFR unpleasant event followed this. 
Nothing less than a quarrel in the lower regions 
an cutbreak among the servants—which led Mrs, 
Dawson to think it was now time to d’scharge 
Ruth One of the women servants declared that 
she was in the habit of skulking down stairs at 
night and listening at the door of Mrs, Templeton 
and her young lndy’s rooms: and that, moreover, 
she had keys which enabled her to examine their 
desks and writing-tables. . 

To one part only of this did Ruth deign a reply 
—she boldly challenged an invertigation of her 
young lady's property, who, she said, would not 
find ea vid ribbon miseing. The other charges 
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she flatly deniedl—and even demanded that she 
should be allowed to appen? to Mrs. Templeton., 

Kuth presented herself in a stute of pninful ex- 
citement 5; and though Constance bore testimony 
to her honesty, so fur as regarded her property, 
she frankly owned that she believed Kuth, for 
some bad purpose, was in the habit of opening her 
ilesks nnd several other places. “Why, or for 
whom you seek to gratify this dishonest curiosity 
is not your secret only,” said Constance, impres- 
sively ; “but, Ruth, in yielding to this wicked 
intluence, you are perhaps not aware how you 
may injure one to whom gratitude should so 
so strongly bind you.” 

To this there wns no reply; but the girl stood 
with an expression on her rather pretty face 
which it was diflicult to read—it wus defiant, sor- 
rowful, irresolute. 

“It pains me much,” said the gentle voice of 
Mrs, Templeton, ‘to say that, under any circum- 
stances, it will be better you should lenve. Where 
do you propose going? your father’s home is not 
fit for you.” 

“My father is as respectable, in his way, a8 
many who are rich,” was the saucy retort; ** but 
I have very kind friends in the village, who are 
bound to give me welcome.” 

“If so, | am glad,” said Mrs. Templeton, really 
grieved that a motherless girl, to whom she had 
been kind, should prove so heartless. 

Still, the departure of this woman was a relief, 
and various diselcsures now made convinced Mrs, 
Dawson that her kind lady had long had a spy 
in the house, 

The m‘ue had, however, been sprung before all 
was ready; for, on going to Mrs. Cuptain’s, Ruth 
heard that she had set otf that morning to London ; 
and though Mr. Cooper proposed that she should 
remain, this secmed scarcely expedient—it would 
ealy confirm the slanders which had been hissed 
into Ruth's ears from more than one quarter, 

Before she had been taken by Mrs. ‘Templeton 
into her daughters’ service, she had been for afew 
montlis with Mrs. Sins, to acquire a finish in 
needle-work, and to Icarn these trifling dutics her 
new situation would render necessary. Fora lon 
time after this n very friendly feeling subsist 
between her and the Sims family ; but it is almost 
proverbial— 


+ 


“ Tlow alight a cotise Wi move 
Diss thien baween teurts tha’ love— 
A word unkind or wrongly taken,” 


the poct tells us, ia enough; what chance, then, 
of its enduring where there are mnny unkind 
words? Thus it ensued between Ruth and her 
friends the haberdashers—who serupled not. to 
hint at very paw-paw doings high trenson agninst 
ber kind mistress, and other misdemeanors; nnd 
in proportion ns the intimacy between Ruth and 
the Coopers rose to boiling hent, so did her friend- 
ship with the Simses sink to below zero. 

flowever, it was with Ruth now, Hobson's 
choice; so laying aside her pride, of which sho 
had n fair proportion, she presented herself at 
the smart shop with the rainbow window—and 
luckily, as she thought, found Miss Annio. e 

“) have come, Annie,” said she, ‘to ask if 
you can receive me for a short time, till I can 
see my way clear, for] have left the Priory - 
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‘‘ Left the Priory ?? repeated Mrs. Sims, who, 
hearing her voice, had opened the little parlor- 
dvor ; ‘indeed! and why ? if I may be bold to 
ask.” 

“Oa! it is so wretchedly dull up there, and 
Mrs, Dawson has lately been so very disigreeable, 
that really [ could not put up with it.” 

“ Mrs. Dawson is a highly respectable person,” 
remarked Mrs. Sims, “ani I fear that they who 
fiud fuult with her will not be over-pleased with 
me; we both dislike treacherous, shameless 
young wome:n—besides, you will find it inconven- 
ient to be here wuile all your things are at Coop- 
ers yonder,” for she had heard something trom 
the Priory, and seen Ruth’s boxes received at 
Cooper's cottage. 

* Ol!” said Ruth, trying to laugh off the sting 
contained in this speech, * I hada message there, 
ant the stupid boy tullowed with my things.” 

Ab! then you had not heard that the woman 
there, and that dreadful boy of hers, set off to 
town this morning? But take my advice, Ruth, 
anil go to your old tather’s—the is not always dead 
drunk; wile the Coopers, if that is the name, 
are always up to some wickedness,” 

** Mother,” interposed Annie, ‘¢ Ruth can have 
a shakedown here, till she turns about.” 

** No, she can not,” replied the s‘ern old dame; 
“‘J harbor no tale-bearers—we want neither to 
make mischief, nor be a cat's paw to mischief- 
makers ; if Ruth had honestly lost her place, and 
come here at once for shelter, she should have 
had it—as it is, the less we see of her the better. 
Young woman,” she continued, “my advice to 
you is, make Cooper give you a right to be at his 
hoine as svon as you can—before his fine madam 
comes back, if possible—or it may be too late ;” 
and, regardless of the crimson flush of shame and 
rage which overspread the unfortunate girl's face, 
she fixed her eyes on her with painful significance. 

Without another word, Ruth flung out of the 
shop, a host of bitter feelings warring in her 
heart and giving her a foretaste of the wages she 
Was to receive; nor was this anticipation lessened 
by a residence with her father, who, while freely 
taking from her, tannted her with the fine-lady 
habits which rendered his miserable cottage so 
unbearable, that she decided on braving all, and 
went to Cooper's, 

IIere, a few days after, Mrs. Captain arrive; 
unit whether her temper had been previously 
tried by the unfilial conduct of her good-looking 
but good-for-nothing Augustus, or by the izavi- 
ter in modo, but fortiter in re, of sundry iusig- 
nificant tradesmen ; or whether she thought Ruth 
seemed more domesticated at their happy fireside 
than suited her plan, matters not —she, however, 
looked very coldly at her, and hinted that, when 
Juliet came home, the house would scarcely hold 
them all—probubly because she intended to make 
it too hot for that purpose. 

Ruth soon began to find that she had indeed 
sold herself to hard taskmasters; but, ulas! it 
was too late te retrace hcr steps, though conscience 
whispered that even now she might pause and go 
no turther; but instead of blaming herselt, she 
blımed tlose she had so wickedly betrayed; 
antl believing that she had a bribe with whieh 
she could still propitinte her present associates, 
she deterinined to offer it. 
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Cooper had long professed Inve for her, had 
promised to marry her—he must now, at once, 
perform this promise; and having raised Mrs, 
Captain's curiosity, by hinting at an important 
revelation, ang extracted her solemn assurance 
that Cooper should have no rest till Ruth was 
his wite, she proceeded to state partieulars which 
left no doubt but that Mrs. Templeton was cog- 
nizant of Helen's flight—mnay, that she had as- 
sisted it. 

Speechless with amazement at ihis assertion, 
filled with fiendish delight and malice that the 
rival whow she so remorsele-sly pursued at last 
was in her power, this hateful specimen of a bold, 
bad woman made no secret of her satistaction— 
scarcely any of her diabolical intentions ; so that 
Ruth, hike Frankenstein, trembled at the devil 
she had helped to raise. But she had sown to the 
wind, she must reap of the whirlwind 

Two days passed without any communication 
from the Priory, but on the third the Colunel 
came for the express purpose of “rowing” Au- 
gustus, who had, very impertinently, atrempted 
to defend himsclf for having spent money which 
he had received for other purposes. 

Nothing irritated Mrs. Mordrunt more than 
for any one to blame her son. Ile was the plague 
of her life—perpetually vexing her, and some- 
times to such an extent as to make even his dar- 
ing spirit quake at the anger he provoked ; but 
so sure as any one else complained, so syre did 
her wrath fall on the complainer. And thus it 
happened how. 

The groom was listlessly standing by the horses, 
when loud and louder rose angry voices trom 
within—the open windows, shaded only by mus- 
lin curtains, rendering it easy to hear words, and 
whole sentences, very distinctly. «The man lis- 
tened with but little interest, beyon! what the 
whole village would have given, to a sharp threat 
uttered by his master against that young scamp 
Augustus, and the folly of his mother who at- 
tempted to shield him from correction; when 
high snd loud were heard her shrill tones, bid- 
ding the Colonel look at home and find out how 
his runaway daughter escaped. Here ensuel « 
pause: and Robin. who was much a'tached to his 
mistress, strained every nerve to hear what would 
follow; presently his master’s voice, regardless 
of cantion, told her, with fierce ouths, not to play 
with his suspense. And then distinetly did she 
relate, that on the night Helen left home, Ruth 
was dismissed earlier thin usual; that she heard 
voices in her room, and listened; but distin- 
guished nothing but an opening of drawer-—that, 
while undressing, she heard steps on the gravel, 
and fancied she perceived four persons. That the 
next morning, on discovering the flight of her 
young lady, she went to the spot,“ And see, she 
picked up this glove.” 

Of course, Robin, whatever he heard, saw noth- 
ing, but the Colonel seized a man's glove, which 
she handed him. ‘* And what does this prove?” 
he nsked in n hoarse voice; “I swear that if your 
suspicions are true, I will take such vengeance 

” But the man waited to hear no more——he 
knew not that this woman, turning to the inside 
of the glove, pointed to R. W. very plainly writ- 
ten—tor Robin felt he must act, not listen—a 
warning could never hurt, though it might be 
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needless. Gently and softly leading the horses 
till he reached the gate opening on to the road, 
he beckonel a lad who was loitering nbont, 
and making up a fuce as if suffering great agony. 
desire! him to stay there, and say, if he should 
be inquired for, that he, Robin, * was suddenly 
took bad, and had gone to Mr. Curtis tor a little 
remedy.” And then, once out of sight, he lost no 
time, bnt made straight for Mrs. Sims. Without 
alighting. he called out the gaod woman, who wns 
scared with his pale face and nnxious look. 
* Never mind me,” he replied, in answer to her 
inquiry; but have you any one you can send 
like lightning to the Priory ?—and, for God's 
sake! write me a few lines, for I tremble in every 
limb.” 

“I ean send our Bill up—lnckily he is at 
hand ;” and seeing there was terror in the man’s 
Whole manner, unlike most people, she did not 
hinder him with questions, but said, “ What nm 
I to write /’—“** Mrs. Dawson, my lady is in 
danger—it is found out about Migs Helen—she 
must hide or run without losing a minute’-— 
now 4 wafer—and Bill, give that directly you 
arrive to Mrs. Dawson, and see what o'clock it is 
by the stable clock—there, be off like a steeple- 
chaser, and if you are there before ten minutes, 
I will give yon a bran new shilling—now, cut 
over hedge and ditch, and run fur the bare life ;” 
and away fiew the boy like an arrow. 

“T will come down ani tell you all—but mum’s 
the word now ;” and putting spurs to his horse. 
the groom was back just in time to hear the 
Colonel swearing furiously at his absence, which 
Robin assured him was caused by a dreadful 
pain that took him all over on a sndden. 

To cause a little more delay, Robin had slipped 
the buckle of the bridle; and his trembling hands 
and pile face so moved Mrs. Captain’s compas- 
sion, that she asked if he would have any thing; 
and slightly reprimanding the Colonel for his 
impatience, she graciously fastened the buckle 
herself. 

At last they are off—and Robin’s terror, lest 
they should overtake his messenger, instead of 
meeting him, was absolutely painful. Some 
vague notion of a dreadful scene took sueh pos- 
session of him, that he could scarcely prevent 
himself from darting past his master, to ascertain 
how his attempt had sped. Nor was the Colonel's 
manner caleuluted to quiet him—he looked dead- 
ly pale, and rode as if on the race-conrse. Put 
help eame again by means of the refractory 
buckle; which had not been fixed in the loop. 
This time his master alighted and secured it. and 
they came to the Priory stables, where Robin 
caught sight of Bill just coming out of the gate. 
An intelligent glance was exchanged, and Robin 
was so overpowered by the reaction, that it was 
not without help he alighted ant stood by the 
Colonel, who, still whip in hand, with rapid 
strides entered the house. 

In the drawing room sat Constance, dressed. as 
usual, in her white muslin, waiting for dinner to 
be announced. 

«Where is your mother ?” he asked: and the 
yoiee was so hoarse and unnatural that, with 
startle look, she rose. 

“« Mamma is up stairs; she has but this minute 
come in.” 
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Bat a muttered impreeation, ere he rushed out, 
made her hastily follow. e 

He tore up the stairs as if pursned by the fu- 
ries; he burst into Mrs. Templeton’s room, thence 
through the others to the bath-room, overturn. 
ing alk that impeded his savagely-mad progress. 
As he returned trom his fruitless search, seeing 
her bonnet and lace scarf lying on the sofa, he 
took them up, and tearing them to fragments, 
trampled on the shreds; in the ecstasy of his 
rage he strnek the dressing-jnble and shivered 
the gliss bottles to dust; and eatching, in the 
| mirror, the reflection of his own demoun face, 
| hurled it to the ground. 

While this bedlam tragedy was neting, Con- 
stance, whose presence of mind never failed her, 
where her mother was concerned, had aseer- 
tained that she was not in the conservatory; but 
eonvineedl that she could not he far off, sho 
trembled lest she should have taken refuge in 
her rooms, and hastening thither, was quickly 
followed by her father, who, like a tornado, burst 
through them. 

As he was leaving what had been the joint 
| bedroom of his daughters, in which there was a 
| copy of his wifes portrait, his eyes fell on it; a 
blaze of nneontrollable fury shot torth frum them, 
while the other features expressed the most vin- 
dictive batred, and, with a low hiss, he lifted his 
haud. 

Constance read all in that look—that sound. 

Quick as lightning she threw herself before the 
portrait, to save from desecration what, to her 
heart, wns next to snered. 

Once more—onee more—only once more—be- 
hold! the old attitude—the proteeting, the men- 
acing! She seems to have grown larger within 
the moment—the floating muslin looks cloud-like 
—she raises her fair arm. Great God! will that 
madman strike her? It falls—the pale fnee flush- 
es,but she flinches not; the eves, severe in youth- 
ful benuty, look scorn, contempt, alinost rage— 
but she does not move; und n crimson bracelet 
slowly, slowly encircles that round and still up- 
raised wrist. It wns the work of a moment; 
jand, let us be just, he menant not the blow fur 
| her, though had it fallen with its first violence 
it might have broken the perfeetly-molded limb. 

Brave girl! still firm at her post. she moves no 
more than if she had been an exquisitely carved 
stitme. Father and daughter, both terrible in 
their beanty, gaze on each other ; and—eoward ! 
—he is the first to qnail. Following him with 
her stero, reproachtul glance, she never falters 
till he withdraws; and she hears his retreating 
step descending the stairs. 

Then Constance sank on the carpet and 
fainted. 

When she recovered consciousness she found 
Dawson knecling by her side. ‘ Thank God !” 
sitidl the affectionate creature, as Constance luvked 
fat her. 

“ Mamma !—my mamma 

“Safe; but, hush! and hiding ber hend on 
her kind bosom, Constance burst into refreshing 
tears, 

* But my precious Miss Constanee, whnt is 
the matter ?’—the movement she made dis- 
closing her wrist, frightfully swollen and still 
, bleeding. 
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“Tt is nothing ; 
enre all is safe ?” 

* Quite sure. I have sent for Mr. Curtis; you 
had better undress befure he‘comes.” 

“Dear Dawson, | can not do any thing till I 
know all about my dear, suffering mother.” 

“Hush, Miss Constance! you shall see her, but 
you must first be fit to do so.” 

“Why, you are pale and trembling yourself, 
kind old friend ; how selfish of me to keep you; 
send Betsey to me.” 

At this moment, Betsey, who supplied the 
place of Ruth. came to inquire, from her master, 
how Miss Templeton was. 

“ Miss Templeton is better, but declines 
leaving her room,” was the brief reply... And 
when the fussy, but really skillful, litte doctor 
came, he at once ordered bed and a composing 
draught. 

“But what have we here?” looking at the 
bruised nrm. 

« An accident,” said Constance, now feeling a 
pain which made her sick. 

“A blow,” he replied, gently and carefully 
examining it. 
it was on this side, though the bone zs badly 
hurt; but on the other, among all those—well, 
well—do not faint; let ns be thankful, when there 
is an accident, that it is not worse. You must 
be very particular to see that the fomentations 
are caretully applied, so as not to touch the 
wound, Mrs. Dawson. But, bless my heart ! 
what is the matter with you all? You are as 
pale as death, and as shaky as if you had seen a 
ghost; and there is that strong chap, Robin, 
siys I must send him something for the shakes. 
I hope our good Colonel and Mrs. Templeton are 
not touched with the contagion—quite a house 
of shakers ;” and, smiling at this joke, the little 
man went on giving his directions, till Constance 
thought she must use the uninjured hand and 
lead him to the, door. At last he went. 


it only pains me : but are you 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


“I have heard, sir,” 
Of men in debt that chose, for sanctuary, 
Their lodging underneath their credo 2 noses.” 
Duke of Milan. 


Wren Dill took the noto from Mrs Sims, it 
was with an undefined notion that there was 
danger in delay, but with a very clear convic- 
tion that there would be reward in speed. The 
bran new shilling, as we have seen, sent him off 
like an arrow. 

“The willing mind adds feathers t> the heel, 
Aud inskes the clown a winged Mercury.” 


And Bill certainly lost no time in reaching the 
Priory—but, alas! that the demon of enpidity 
should so often mar our best projects. On ar- 
riving, instead of seeking Mrs. Dawson and giv- 


“My dear young lady, it is well’ 
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minutes too fast, he began his inquiries, still, 
however, insisting on delivering the note into her 
own hand. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Dawson was crossing the en- 
trance to the servants’ hall, and heard Bill's 
assurance that he could deliver the note to Mrs, 
Dawson only; and catching s'ght of her, hedarted 
after her into a small room, in which they wero 
alone. 

“< Please, marm, Robin bid me give this to your 
own hands, and you wor please to sce what o'clock 
the stable is, though I think it too fast.” 

“The stable clock! what does the lad mean?” 
as usual, looking at the paper, and not opening 
it; ‘‘ Nave you any parcel for the ladies }” 

“No, marm, only from Robin—and he bid me 
cut and run, for the love of a new shilling.” 

But by this time the note was opined, and sho 
sank into a chair, for Mrs. Templeton, she knew, 
was siiil out. But, bark! a bell; lleaven be 
praised! it is hers; and she was hurrying away, 
when the boy, repeating —“ Please to say, marm, 
what is the stable clock.” placed himself in her 
path; but almost knocking hm down, in her 
haste and excitenient, she ran up the back stairs, 
and without ceremony burst into the room where 
Mrs. Templeton was calmly taking off her bonnet 
—and ‘* Haste! haste!? cried Dawson, pale, and 
her very voice shaking; “bere is not a moment 
to lose.” 

«I know,” replied her lady; “F mistook the 
dinner for the dressing bell; the Colonel has not 
yet returned.” 

“ But he will be here directly—hark !” 

“What is all this?” asked Mrs. Templeton 
catching the alarm, 

“« ]t is discovered—Miss Helen—master knows.” 

“ Then | am lost indeed!’ exclaimed she, clasp- 
ing her hands, standing motionless and power-- 
less. 

‘No, no—the slip, the slip,” for the heavy but 
quick step of anger was heard at this moment on 
the marble hall, : 

They flew to the panel. Mrs. Templeton’s 
trembling fingers were useless; and pushing her 
aside, Dawson's powerful pressure made it yield. 
Almost carrying her mistress she entered with 
her, and as the door of the boudoir was rudely 
flung cpen, had a Fine-ear been there, he might 
have heard » sharp click from the dressing-room. 

Terror had so completely mastered Mrs. Tem- 
pleton that she seemed unable to control herself; 
and as the sounds of destruction, with the terrible 
threats of her husband, approached her hiding- 
place, she was on the point of shrieking in the 
extremity of her fear, had not Dawson, heedless 
of form, covered her mouth with part of her dress, 
while she softly motioned her to sit on the floor— 
the sip being quite dostitute of furniture—and 
then crouching by her, the kind old lady put her 
arms round her and laid her head on her shoul- 
der. 

But by this time the frightful storm of passion 
had rolled into the other room, whence no voice was 
heard but that of tle Colonel; soon that snhsides 
—they hear him descending the stairs Dawson 


ing her the precious missive, he went round by | gently rises, and very cautiously opens the panel; 
the stables to note the exact hour by the clock; | the rooms are deserted ; she seizes the caraite and 
and when he had ascertuined this. and decided | tumbler, and with about a spoonful of euu-de-Co- 


that it was—it must be—it should be—a fow | 


logue still left in the shivered bottle, swiftly 
` 
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pushes them In to her mistress, and then swallow- 
ing a draught of water, hastens to the young 
ladies’ rooms. 

It was now her turn to feel how tifficult it is to 
control terror; for she had nearly ruined all by 
a scream, which, proceeding from that quarter, 
would infallibly have drawn forth the mother— 
for there, lying Uke a corpse, was Constance. 

“The innocent child, he has killed her—the 
monstrous villain!’ and ringing the bell, she or- 
dered a messenger to be sent for Mr. Curtis, while 
she busied herself in applying such remedies as 
were near; and after a long interval, during 
which she bad lavished all manner of tender cpi- 
thets on her sweet flower, her beautiful bird, Con- 
stance opened her eyes and spoke. 

Ilaving then resigned her to the care of Betsey, 
she returned to Mrs. Templeton, and carefully 
locking the doors, was unspeakably relieved when 
she fuund her so far recovered from her alarm as 
to be anxious about her daughter. 

“Miss Templeton is quite safe—but Uke you, 
sadly terrified —so I have sont for Mr, Curtis, and 
directly he is goue, she shall come and see you.” 

+ Poor Constance !—-kind Dawson !” 

« Hush! madam,” said that steady ally; and 
thinking a little exertion would be of use, she 
handed her a few artieles of furniture, which 
were not Lkely to be missed; and remarking that 
they must not mind dust, though to her tidy 
habits the least speck was offensive, they pro- 
ceeded to render the slip available as a hiding- 

lace. 

“It is clear to me madam, that here you must 
remain till the hue and ery is over; so, now for 
this little table; there, sit down, and put your 
feat on that stool, and this low chair for our 
beauty. Oh! we will have it all so snug; three 
taps on the panel will be Miss Constance or me. 
Now I must go and collect the news—can you 
spare me :” 

«My kind old friend, I must; but return as 
goon as you can.” 

And away she trotted, to hear that dinner was 
all spoiled ; but no matter, there is no one to eat 
it, for the Colonel, directly he received the an- 
swer from Constance, had mounted in fiery haste 
and galloped to the Rectory, fecling convinced that 
there alone should he find his wife. 

“© Where could she be?’ he asked of himself, as 
he returned from this fruitless errand. lle com- 
mandel every nook to be searched—he himself 


once more visited all the rooms; and then, remem- | 
bering the bonnet an! scarf he had torn to at- | 


oms, he was convineed by the conservatory alone 
could she have escaped. Still no one had s:en 
her. 

Ilaving ascertained that all was safe, Dawson 
opened the pier door. and led the trembling Con- 
stance to the panel. Three taps were the misonie 
signals, the open Sesame, and mother and daughter 
were in each others arms. Sheleft them together 
while she collected a few materials for Mrs. Tem- 
pleton’s hed. 

“Thank Ifeaven! dear mamma, that you are 
gafe,” sobbed Constance. 

~ Ant yon. my treasure,” said the mother, press- 
ing lher l ps on the pale cheek that nestled 1n her 
bosom ; an l there was a long silence. * And now 


thas wo Layo seen each other, we must separate ; | 
4 
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| there is much to think of—much still to endure 
and do; let us try and regain our scattered si nses 
by sleep—our excellent Dawson insists upon our 
taking some refreshment. 1 nm going to obey 
her; «lo you the same, and to-morrow we will all 
take counsel.” 

And Dawson was right ; for thongh all really 
genteel heru.nes can fast, and do without rest ad 
libitum. we cpine they would always do better 
with—and, like Dawson, we recommend them to 
eat and sleep while they may. 

“Send Mrs. Dawson here,” was the Colonel’s 
order when he found that his daughter did not 
appear at breakfast. ‘Have you seen Miss Tem- 
pleton ?? when she obeyed the summons; and on 
her replying in the affirmative, ho continued, 
** TIow is she ?” 

“Very fur from well, sir—she cn not move one 
of her arms, which is dreadfully hurt by some 
accident. I ventured yesterday, on my own au- 





_thority, to send for Mr. Curis. ? 


“You have dong quite right, and I thank you; 
let me see Mr. Curtis myself to-day ;” for his color 
changed when he heard that Constance had met 
with so severe an weciden({— and as to this busi- 
ness,” he added, walking away, “ E shall not, of 
course, be long baffled in my search.” 

“I have locked the rooms,” she said; ‘ they 
were in great disorder—perhaps I had better see 
to them, and keep out the rest.” 

« Certainly, I leave that to you;” and cnrtsey- 
ing herself out, away trotted the diplomate in pet- 
ticoats—no rare character, by t.e way—to teed 
anl comfort her two pets. 

Constance when she awoke, was suffering acute 
pain from her arm, which was so frightfully swol- 
len as to hinder any attempt to dress herself be- 
yond a loose wrapper ; but a cradle having been 
adjusted, she hasienel to her mother, who had 
been apprised by Dawson that sho had hurt her 
arm. 

«Mamma, you are not to fret about it,” said 
she, parrying her mothers anxious inquiries; 
«some day you shall know all. ?’ 

« And thou wert struck fur me 2” sighed Mrs, 
|Templeton, unconsciously repeating, if not the 
words, the idea of Macduff. 

‘* And now. dear mamma, have you any plan?” 

‘*None till T am free—except that it is to the 
Rectory I mus: man ige to escape; and, after carc- 
ful deliberation, Constance deeided on trying to 
walk there, even in her dishabille, directly her 
father left the house, which he was pretty sure to 
do. In this she succeeded, and came back so com- 
forted that she declared, if her arm were but 
well, she was equal tu any thing, for she was com- 
manded to tell her mother, thesr doors would be 
open for her, by night as well as by day. 

It was not, however, till Mrs. ‘Templeton had 
been concealed three whole days, that it was 
thought safe for her to emerze from her hiding- 
place, for Cooper seemed to be po rpetunily hover- 
ing rouud the place; aml Mrs. Dawson, who fan- 
cic she had seen him play hide-and sevk in the 
shrubbery, entered (he garden very la o vno even- 
ing, from Mrs, ‘Templetens rooms, anl, suro 
enough, there he was, and had it been her mis- 
tress, this dirty myrmidon would have raised the 
alarm, and probably have se.zed her. 

“ Dear me, Mr. Cooper, is it you? 


I thought 
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it was a thief,” she remarked with wonderful 
coolness. | 

“No, it is only I,” he replica. | 

“Oh! it is all the same,” was her ambiguous 
rejoinder ; ** but, dear me! what are you doing 
here at this hour ?” 

“I may ask the same of you,” was his very 
natural retort. 

e Why, I have been so oeeupied lately with Miss 
Templeton, and the dreadful doings here, that I 
really want a little fresh air.” 

“T should have thought the breezes in the 
house might have satisfied you,” replied he, try- 
ing to c suciliate her with a jest; ‘ but I will now 
Bay good night.” 

Convinced by this, that the utmost caution was 
neeessiry, Mrs. Templetun still remained hid; but 
on the third evening, Dawson, having ascertained 
that Cooper was with the Colonel, strongly ad- 
vised that the opportunity should not be lost. 
She volunteere 1 to see her sate, and bring back a 
message to povr Constance, who, when she felt 
her muiher’s teiys and kisses on her cheeks, was 
struck, fur the fiist time, with the dreadful idea 
that this was no ordinary parting; and, searcely 
able to bear the thought, she was on the point of 
rushing alter her, when she remembered that this 
selfish indulgence might compromise the safety 
of her she so devotedly love l. 

Dawson returned with a smiling countenance ; 
she had waited till her lady had been received, 
unnoticed by the servants. 

Tears flowed abundantly as Constance, accom- 
panied by Dawson, passed through her mother’s 
rooms. llow desolate they luoked—though that 
was but imaginary, fur nll traces of the devasta- 
tion caused by the progress of passion through 
them had been removed, and there was now the 
game order as it Mrs. Templeton had left them 
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great pleasure to hear that the little innocent, 
lately born has that name, to my ears the sweet- 
est ever pronounced. 

** Ah,” said Constance, small chance of my in- 
fant nephew ever reigning here. But if an Ash- 
ley ever doves, he shall take all our debt of grati- 
tude to you on his shoulders, and pay it tuo, still 
leaving us your debtors fur kindness through 
many long years. 


a 


CHAPTER LXV. 


The fiend looked up, and knew 

Jlis mounted secate aloft; nor more: bui feil 
Murm‘ring, aud with him fled the sbaaes uf night.” 
MILTON 


“u 





Tse result of a long consultation at the Rec- 
tory was, that Mrs. Templeton should, carly the 
next morning, set off to town, in company with 
Miss Newman; Mr. Morton was in Paris, so that 
impediment to her aceepting this tricudly offer 
was removed, and, as it had been by some eontriv- 
ance that her arrival had been coneealed from the 
servin's, the sooner she lett the better. 

Circumstances must now quiekly decide Mrs, 
Templeton’s turure prcceedings, for all telt that a 
crisis had arrived. Lord Grantham was the only 
one who could move in the mutter; tu his wite 
she, therefure. wrote, informing her of what had 
happened, and entreating that, till they heard 
further from her, no step might be taken. She 
| felt that Constance was held as a hostage, und on 
this account she strongly insisted that her brother 
| should remain passive, 

The Doctor wrote to stop Ashley, who was on 
| the eve of starting for the Cuntinent, having half 





for merely a few hours; and yet both felt there 
was a difference. as they stoud looking around. 

‘“* Miss Templeton,” said Dawson, always keep- 
ing in mind the needful} and the comturtable, “I 
tovk to-night a very small pareel for my lady’s 
immediate use. 
arrange all we can, and while we can, in cise we 
have an opportunity to forward more; it is bet- 
ter, my dear young lady, to be busy when we 
have trinls—so, as early as you like to-morrow, 
we will begin” ’ 

“Dear Mrs, Diwson.” said Constance, cov- 
vinced of the good sense of this eouns:l, *¢ ull this 
is sidly eneroaching on your kindness.” 

“You never ntad me, Miss Cons anee, I will 
rest when all is done; the Colonel shall not find 
me negligent in my housekeeping, and this is my 
affair. ’ 

“Ah! she said, when she went at night. to 
bathe the arm now much reduced in size, ** lit:le 
did | ever think this house, once so peaceful, 
would be so changed.” 


“A merry place, Viden'd in davacf yare, 
Bats metnoeg uist new—ili place is cursed,” 


was the mentai comment of Constance. 

“ My dear master.” cuntiannel Dawson, so lov- 
Me and gentle—s» kinl tonll about him—I did 
think that perhaps an Ashley might ngain dwell 
here, when you all first came—and sinee then I 
have fancicd—b .t--no matter; only it gave mo 


promised the Wests that he would spend all of the 
long vacation he could at St. Petersburg. 

But the play was not yet played out. 

Un the third morning after ber mothers de- 
parture, Constance, still teeling languid and 


I advise that we pack up and | dreadfully depressed, was seared in the small 


drawing-room, listle-sly turning over the pages 
of a hook. but thinking of the even:s of the last 
two years, and of the share her futher had had 
in all their sorrow, when the butler entered, so 
closely followed by another person that he eould 
hardly prevent her entrance as he stammered out, 
* It isa mistake, I will send Mrs. Dawson—this 
person, Miss Templeton,” loking at his young 
mistress. Burt * this person,” thus ambiguously 
ces gnated confidently stepped forth to announce 
herself, saying. with a sueer, ‘* Miss Templeton 
will do as well; and made Constance aware that 
she was in the presence—in the same room, with 
the wretched creature who had worked ail their 
woe. 

She rose, deliberately, hanghtily, nnd without 
look cr word passed out by the window. 

Knitting her brows t.ll they met, the shame- 
less intruder, provoked ta have hud a servant 
Witness her discomfiture, turnel her fieree looks 
on the man. who stood with the door in his hand, 
and that expression of eiv.l impertinence on his 
face whieh nis elass find so easy to assume. Sho 
threw a esrd on the table rudely bidding him give 
that to his master. 
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* Am I to be subject tothis?” cried Constance, 
when she reached her room, her checks barning 
with indignation; “is there no one to protect me 
from this sult ??—and then there rushed across 
her mind, almost fur the first time for many days, 
sv fully had sorrow and anxiety occupied her, 
that tlesre was, there ought to be, one, able and 
willing to save, pratect, und shelter them both. 

Hubert Forrester, where art thou 2—while she 
to whom thou arı affianced is in grief and peril. 
Art thou impatiently hoping to hear good tidings 


irom herf—art thou eagerly anticipating the | 


time when thou shalt return, to chum her as 
thine own—thy loved and loving bride? or art 
thou gazing on one not more fair, and in her 
suiles furgetting her whose heart is heavy with 
sorrow ? 

And while thinking of Hubert, of Helen, of all 
those who ought to be near, but were so tar nway, 
Cunsiance sat and wept. 

One step she resolved to take: to appeal to her 
father fur security against this insulting, this 
degrading intrusion; fur she was well aware of 
the discre litable reports winch prevailed regurd- 
ing her receut visitor, and for this purpose she 
now was as desirous of au interview with bim as 
rhe had previously shunued it. 

This was nut quite so easy, as Colonel Temple- 
ton was stil continuing his search. At length 
they met, at dinner. 

“I am sorry, Constance, to see you laok so ill,” 
was his cvol remark, “and still more sorry your 
arm is hurt. You must, of course, know that it 
was accidental.” 

“Iam better, thank you,” she replied; ‘ but 
an exceedingly unpleasant event hus occurret, 
which I must appeal to your sense of propriety to 
prevent in future ;” and she pointed to the eard 

A singular expression passed over his face, and 
there was a short pause befure he replied, 

« You must not expect me tọ mount guird at 
tbe hall-duor. Your plotting mother hı» seen fit 
to abandon her home. and during her absence you 
must protect yourself.” 

“JT shall, then, endeavor to do so,’ said she, 
fully resolved on a mesure wh ch every loving 


impuise prompted. and which turther expositie 10 | 


sv intolerable a degradation, she fully believed. 
would quite justify. 

The next day she met her relentless persecutor 
in the park; an l though, Ly the Colunel 5 express 
commands, the strictest privacy was preserved, 
Constance was not going to make the open defi- 
ance of these a casus belli. 

The following day, matters were brought to a 
climax. Constance was arranging some flowers 
in the same ryoin she had occupied when befure 
intruded on, and which opened to the terrace; 
Dawson was with her, and tial just arranged her 
slog when both were startled bya shadow at the 
open window, and a wice saying : 

**Gool-morning, Miss Templeton; I came to 
sperk to the Cuiunel axbout—” when Dawson, 
whose presence seemed to have been quite over- 
lovked. s'epped briskly forward. and Constance, 
trembling with indignation, quitted the room 

*QO.! Mrs. Dawson,’ eo lly observed the 
dauntless Mrs, Captain. for she 1t really was, “I 
came up to see abuut a pony carriage the Colonel, 
last night, said he no longer wanted, and which 


} 
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he promised to lend me. 1 had no iden I shonld 
have the pleasure of finding any of the ladies 
here, having understood they had in roduced the 
fashion of running away. 

e lhave heard Mr. Curtis say, it is quite pro- 
per to do so when there is danger of fever und 
contagion, or uf encountering any other dreadful 
thirg; ìt is bad to. be near what may infect in 
any way.” 

Without noticing this retort, valinnt Mrs. Cap- 
tain, as if pursuing her speech. went on: ‘So { 
came. expecting tu find the poor Colonel a widower 
bewitched.” 

* As toa widower,” replied the seemingly-lit- 
eranl housekeeper, * with such a sweet, honorable 
lady ftor his wite, we nll hope he will never live 
to be that; but as fur being bewitehed, some of 
our country fulk believe in ihe power of an evil 
eye; and at present,” added she, demurely. and 
lovking full at the female militaire, + 1 confess [ 
am ofthat number.” 

“Very likely.” was the cavalier reply ; ‘oll 
and uncducated persons often have stranze ideas 
and ways.” 

“ Respectable and reputable ways are, indeed, 
so strange to soine peuple, that they du not know 
how to behave to those who maintain thea; so | 
must go, but L refer you to the stablemen; they, 
perhaps, will understand you better than] can ;? 
and thus saying she quickly stepped back and 
closed the winduw on the enemy, whose tactics 
being thus circumvented, walked away, treasur- 
ing up this new affront agamst ihe great pay-day 
which she hoped was near at band. 

“Ah! this is very dreadful,” s. id Dawson, to 
herselt as she retreated, after gaining the victory; 
“something terrible will come of it: toa think of 
allowing his innucent daughter to be insulted by 
this— <Ah! it is too bad; and she wentin pure 
suit of Constance, whom she found writing, while 
tie crimson spot of outraged tecling burned on 
each cheek. 

«My dear old friend.” said she, turning to- 
ward her, © this can not be—I have been wid to 
protect myself. l shali ubey 5 and in joining my 
dear. ill-used mother, I shall nlone be sate ” 

‘Dear Miss Constinee,” cried Dawson, * havo 
you thought well—pardon me—but weuld it net 
be better to consult the Doctor? Excuse my 
freedom, dear young lady, but Mr. Forrester—” 

“Would be the last to reeommnd the endu- 
rance ot this,” interrupted she, with impetuosity 
“LT shall see Dr, Vernon, to claim his temporary 
protection. 1 shall certainly not add to the list 
of terrified runaways, but, in n few days, | shall 
leave this place, perhaps furever. One by one we 
have been driven forth,” she added, in a tune of 
deep sadness: * even you feel that } have no al- 
ternative, in order ta avoid the rsk of being du- 
mesticated with such infamy ;’? and she rose and 
rapidly paced the room. Then, stopping befure 
her mother’s portrait, and remembering what hid 
s0 lntely happened, she said, “This must be re- 
moved and secured front all chance of protunation ; 
it shall be taken from the frame ond placed in 
the slip. | know you will be sure to kevp it trom 
barm. Tu-morrow | shall see the Leetor ” 

Constance had tlone well to trust ber cause to 
the Vernons; at first the excellent Doctor would 
not hear of thestep she contemplated, but .nsisted 
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that she should remain with them. But Mrs. 
Vernon opposed this as strongly as Constance. 
They both reminded him of the Colonel's unbend- 
ing nature, of his.insensibility to any appeals the 
Doctor could make, und the impropriety of al- 
lowing Constance to be again exposed to insult. 

‘* Mrs. Templeton,” she said, ‘* bas at last made 
& mvve, and ihuse who know what she has $uf- 
fered must own thut to advise her return would 
be most eruel and unwise. He will never allow 
Constance 10 be here—perhaps carry out his 
threat. aud take her abroad. How unfortunate 
that Ilubert—that the Forresters should be 
away.” 

“Were they here, nothing would induce me to 
apply to them,” answered Constance, so decidedly, 
that, though Mrs. Vernon made no remark, the 
mubner and tone startled her. ‘ Neither could | 
have applied to Cecilia. No; much as I shrink 
from intruding another fugitive on Miss New- 
man’s huspitality, there I shall go; for there I 
shall find my dear mother. Tue difficulty is, how 
- to reach her su as nut to be traced.” 

‘Alas! dear girl,” said Mrs. Vernon, looking 
at the sweet, care-worn face; ‘this indeed is 
difficult, or l myself would see you safe in your 
mother's arms.” 

“Try and forget that I am scarcely nineteen— 
fancy that l have already been accustomed to 
rough it; you dv not know how strong and brave 
Tam” 

“ But, dear Constance,” said Caroline, tenderly 
embracing her, ‘‘ what will Hubert think of 
this 7” 

‘* Hubert’s opinion must, on this occasion, coin- 
eide with imine, or it would be disregarded ;” and 
a slight colur tinged her pale cheeks as she added 
siginticantly, ‘he has been long expected in Eug- 
land, but this doves not carry me to Lundon.” 

**] see but one way,” said Mrs. Vernon ; “ you 
can not go alone —noue of us dare accompany you, 
but Miss Goddard can ; I will take the responsi- 
bility of this plan, and also of Lucy and Inez 
Morton, till her return.” 

“Dear Mrs. Vernon—” said Constance, start- 
ing up. 

** Stop and listen ; you must both walk to the 
place from which your mamma and I set out; it 
is several miles distant, and it will, at once, try 
your boasted strength.” 

“Qh! it Mss Goddard will kindly disregard 
it,” returned Constance, anxiously. 

“l will unswer tur her; she is a most experi- 
enced traveler, and quite old enough to be con- 
sidered u sufficient escort. I will, to-day, arrange 
that; now, dear child, have you money ?” 

“ Yes, quite enough for the journey.” 

We luger not on the parting with Dawson, nor 
on the struggle that arose in the mind and heart 
of Constance us she looked her last look on all 
familiar objects; but she faltered not in her re- 
solve; and thus, without disguise, and apparently 
without fear, did she take uer first independent 
Step into the world. 


THE WIFE’S TRIALS. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


“ What sacrifice of reverence, duty, watching, 
Although I could pat off the use of sleep, 
What dangers. though in nger so horrid shares, 
Can I, auu with a thankful willingness, suffer.” 
Mass NGER, 


Miss Gopparp would not admit that this hasty 
departure could the least inconvenience her ; and 
by gradually calling the attention of Constance 
trom her own troubles, saved her from finding the 
journey very tedious. 

They arrived so late, that Mrs. Templeton was 
preparing for bed; but scarcely had Miss New- 
man announced the new comer, hefure Constance 
was on ber bosom. No matter what had brought 

| her, joey was the result. She asked no questions 

| then; it was enough that she looked on her trea- 
sure aud felt her warm embrace. “My pale 
darling,” she murmured, and again she showered 
kisses on that sorrowful young tace. 

“ But Miss Goddard, who has been so kind, 
dearest mamma, throw on your shaw), and let ug 
thank her, and send messages to the friends who 
su truly and steadily cling to us. Ah! Miss 
Newman,” as that lady entered, “ you have an- 
other claimant on yuur goodness.” 

“ Not one too many, my dear; Miss Goddard 
will leave directly—she is used to eating and 
sleeping in a carriage; bid her adieu, and then | 
shall order you some refreshment and bed.” 

“ Let me share mamma’s room, may 1:” And 
after having informed them both of the event that 
had driven her forth a wanderer, sweet was the 
sleep that fell on her fair lids. 

Not so her mother, who complained of violent 
headache, which increased so much, that being 
accompanied with teverish symptoms, their kind 
hostess sent for the fam.ly ductor, whose fears of 
illness were soon ver fied, 

A monih of danger succeeded, with several days 
of agonized suspense, during which Mrs. Temple- 
ton seemed haunted by the terrible sounds of her 
husband’s frantic outbreak in her rooms at the 
Priory. 

At last a gracious Providence sent a blessing 
with the remedies ; fever subs.ded, and the danger 
was over. But so much had she been enfecbled, 
and so greatly had the nervous system been over- 
tried and shaken, that still the greatest care wes 
needed. 

And Constanee—who can tell what a dreadful 
time that had been to her? the whole respcnsi- 
b.lity of decision rested on her. Friends might 
suggest and advise, but she could alone dictate 
and decide. 

This time the Colonel redoubled his endeavors to 
trace them, for le knew Constance was w.th her 
mother; he had never doubted but that she could 
at once have informed him where Mrs, Templeton 
was; and now, could he but find her, his ven- 
geanee would be doubly gratified, Atter many 
days of useless search and inquiry, the Colonel 
and Cooper proeeeded to town, that w.ly emissary 
suggesting, that at no place were they so likely to 
be found as at that which had afforded shelter to 
llelen, and hinted, as it from a sudden thought, 
that this was a very good idea; and calling on his 
lawyer. whom he took with them, thither the Col- 
onel drove. 
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Ashley, who now occupied Madame Stopscl’s 
apartments, had not felt at Liberty to name any 
partot his mother’s news regarding Mrs. Temple- 
tun to her, therefore she was ignorant of all late 
events 

‘Thus was the state of matters, when, on his re- 
turn home, after having received a most disheurt- 
mming report of Mrs. ‘Templeton, he was met by 
Mr. Stopsel, and informed of a y.sit his wife had 
that very day received, 

Gretchen was seated quictly and happily at her 
work, humming a Germun song, an especial tn- 
yorite of Reginald’s; and occasionally glancing 
around, where every thing reminded her of Helen ; 
for Ashley had been particular in retaining all 
exactly as the Wests had left it, and she was in 
his sittng room, when a ring at the house-bell 
Was promptly answered by the servant, the only 
one who was at home, 

Before Gretchen reached the door, attracted by 
Voives and the sound of approaching steps, it was 
violently burst cpen by Colonel Templeton, who, 
elosely itollowed hy two others, rudely entered the 
parlor, exelaimsng, * Woman! tell me instantly 
Where is your mistress?” and seeing the duor 
open which led to what had been, by courtesy, 
termed Helen's boudoir, he darted forward, his 
quick glance detecting many vLjects which, to 
iim, were proois that at last he was right. So 
thougiit Couper and the lawyer, and both trem- 
dled at what might be the consequence of success. 

Gretchen, quick as lightning, unierstood it all 
—at last then, what she had tor years expected, 
and wondered that it could have been so long de- 
layed, had come to pass. Mrs. Templeton had 
been dr.ven frein her home! 

Throwing down a large easy chair, and tearing 
aside two curtains, which only concealed n book- 
case, Well filled with volumes, that Mr. Sloper saw 
at a glance were law books, he rushed out of the 
room up stairs, uttering oaths and threats in wld 
fury. 

fie burst into Ashley’s bed-room, where he saw 
traces cf a gentlemans apartment only; thence 
into Gretchen s rvom, and that belonging to the 
servants, but nothing here met his glance that 
justified his conduct. At last he enter d the little 
room wich had served for a nursery; and here 
the pretty cot, Mrs. Vernon's gift, met his eye; 
he started, he paused = but the evil spirits in his 
heart whispered. ‘* Seek her, she is here; and 
again he descended to the parlor. 

But Gretchen was new ready for Lim. 


“ Woman!” he thundered, ** where is my wife?” | 


“In Gods keep.ng,” she replicd, “and there 
you can never go to find her.” 

*¢ Bandy not words with ine,” his fury passing 
ull bouud, he advanced toward her, a small cane 
vilrating in his grasp. 

But she was thorouchly roused, an] quite as 
much excited as he. “ fouch me at your perl,” 
she aimes: shr.eked, rather than spoke; * if you 
Jay a finger on me I will fell you to the gruund— 
yes, and tacn spurn you; the strength of a ginnt 
is in my:zrm,;” anl ty lock at her well made mus- 
cülar tura, this did not seem nn empty boast; 
* snd it shall strike not for inyself onty, but for 
the trembling young wile. nnil pay you with in- 
terest the blow that bruisel her, poor, unprotect- 
ed angel. Coward and ruffian, it shall pay you 
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for tearing your innocent baby girl from her arms, 


to pawn her to one of your infamous parnmours, 
till money was rais«d by the sale of our cluthes— 
yes, ours, for mine went as well.” 

« Devil! stop!” roared the Colcnel, almost be- 
side himself at this gvading; "once ior all, tell 
me Where is my wite ?—where js Constance ?” 

‘And my other darling gone murdered, per- 
haps,” sereamed the frenzied woman; “took at 
him,” she said, pointing, ‘ he has been a thict—it 
is easy for him to be a murderer.” 

« Answer me,” he repeated, in a low tone, that 
sounded ominous, 

“This railing is useless,” interposed Mr. Sloper. 

alt is not.’ she burst forth, terrible in her 
fearless vehemence; “nsk him what he did with 
the peurls he stole from her dressing-case whilo 
she slept, Liannehen,” she cried, partly opening 
the door, ‘‘ louk after a policeman, und it scream, 
call him, and give these fellows in charge; they 
have no business here.” 

“We have, Mrs. Stopsel,” said Cooper, for the 
first time speakir g. 

‘And who are you?” she asked. as if now she 
only noticed him. Oh! you are the agent—tho 
man who lives ly the shame of his sister—the spy 
—the informer—the cheat—a pretly set you nre, 
to break into a defcns-less woman's house. I 
Wish my gentleman lolger had been here; he 
would lave horswhipped that unmanly fellow 
there, and kicked lum cut; nor would it havo 
been the first time he met with his deserts,” 
touching her lip with a most insulting and irritat- 
ing laugh, The cane fell, but so gently, fur sho 
saw it, as scarcely to touch her, while her vigor- 
ous hand dealt a slap that sounded with fearful 
distinetness, Aloud scream rcse from her at the 

| same moment, and llannchen, literally obeying 
her orders, bawled for the police 

“Let me go, let me go,” cried the Colonel, 
struggling to free himselt ircm the grasp of his 
alarmed companions; “ I shall murder her.” 

«No you won't,” she replied, der sively, ‘ there 
are Witucsses ; where have you put my dear mis- 
tress and her child, you wreteh?) Du IJfimnfel !” 
she exelaimel, a national ejaculation which was 
habitual to her when excited; “ tay innocents 
suffer—and that monster lives!’ Anl as a po- 
Leeman now actually appeared, she said, “ Clear 
the house of these fellows; thcy have come after 
no good, anil one has struck mee=that one, he pro- 
t nls he has come here for his wifo” 

‘Mis Stopsel,” began Coe per. à 

“ Be off every one, or I will give you in chargo 
if you come prowling about here, and send you all 
ty the Ri gs ohaus.” 

“There is no lady here,” said the policeman; 
‘what is it all about?’ as, marshalel by him, 
they went out, she double-locking the docr after 
them, 

*« ,/e are seeking a lady and her dangliter, who 
have lately lef tuer home” said Mr Sloper, 
heart ly disgusted with the whole matter. 

“ Not here,’ replied tne man; “ the lodger is a 
gentleman—and these are very re por nble peo- 
ple,” unl convinced that they were wrong in their 
conjectures, the d.scomfited party regained the 
earriage and drove off. 

Meanwhile, Gretchen, no longer sustained by 
her hatred and anger, was pay.ng 2 gen‘le penalty 
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for the indulgence of these agreeable feel’ngs, and 
a violent floud of tears. in which, from sympathy, 
Hannzhen jo.nxl, endel in an attack of hysterics; 
and when S.opsel came home he found his house 
in most adm red disorder. 

In auswer tv his reiterated inquiry, “ What is 
all this +” shətold him what had happened. Even 
his somewhat p'il-gmatic nature was stirred as he 
listened, the more easily, p-rhaps, as he perceived 
the effect this unwarran able intrusion had had 
on his wife, to whom he was truly attached; anl 
though ls sympuhy was expressed as strongly 
as she could possibly desire, he concluded by ex- 
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valued frien] can share our vigils. If you could f 
but think this house quite at your disposal, you 
would make me teel more at home.” 

And Gretchen, made happy by having seen one 
of her innocent lambs, as she called them, return- 
ed to ask, and obtain, leave of absence frum her 
indulgent husband. 

Frequent were the calls of Ashley ; but except 
when he wished for any partieular direction, he 
never saw Constance. He hardly knew whether 
he repined at this; for every interview only 
s-rved to deepen his love; and though, if left to 
himself, he woull, perhaps, never have denied 


horting her to try and calm herself, adding, ‘* My | himself th.s dangerous privilege, he triel to De- 


wife, at is not good for thee to be so angry.” 

“lt is good, my Franz, to be angry in such a 
cause,’ was her energetic reply. 

** But thou art suff-ring, and that grieves me,” 
was his philosophical remark. 

«Ah. thy good and true heart can not ima- 
gine the baseness and wickedness of his; but, 
Franz, we must be up and doing. 1 shall have 
neither rest nor peace till | know what Las become 
cf my lambs.” 

An l the worthy pair were discussing all prac- 
ticable means tor ascertaining the facts, when, 
by the arrival of Mr. Vernon, they learned all. 

Relieved of her worst fears, but alarmed at his 
account of Mr3. Templcton’s state, Gretchen so 
earnestly implored permiss‘on to go and, at least, 
look at them, that Ashley seconded her entreaties; 
and, accompanied by him, she set off. 

Ashley's heart beat with unusual violence as he 
waited with Gretchen in the dining-room, where 
Miss Newman left them to fetch Constance. The 
door opens, and a fi-ure like an angel, all in white, 
glides in. ‘¢ Liebes Mutterchen !’—‘* Thou most 
precious darling!” and she is foldel, almost 
wrappel up, in a fond embrace. Ashley turned 
away half unmanned; the movement made Con- 
Biance start. 

« And you here, dear Ashley ?” she said. ‘ Ah! 
truc and unwearied frienl, always near, always 
ready ; and she held out her hand, which he took 
in his trembling grasp, and for the first time 
looked in that tace waich to him seemed as if 
made to give us an idea of heaven. But, oh how 
changed! and yet how touching in its pale, sad 
luvehness ! The cyes, usually sparkling with m.rth 
an] intelligence, were now heavy and dim with 
tears; the diu.pled mouth wore an expression of 
intense anxiety; and the graceful elastic form 
was bowed down with the heaviness that lay at 
her heart, 

Ashley felt as if he longed to fall at her feet 
and worsiip ler with the enthusiasm of an idola- 
ter, since tu him was denied the richer bless.ng of 
taking her to his heart, and drying her tears with 
his loving kisses. 

‘* And the mistress, my dearest?” asked Gret- 
chen. 

“Poor mamma is the same, certainly not bet- 
ter ” and tears i-l] abunlanily but quietly. 

“May I not help to nurse her ?” 

«Ah! Gretchen, that would be a comfort; but 
already we have intruded beyond all bounds.” 

There is a gentle rustling of silks, an! then the 
kind face of M.ss Newman was seen ut the door. 
«ìt will be an unspeakable relief to my responsi- 
bility, my dear Constance,” sbe said, “if your 


lieve that the d.sappointment was good—that he 
even wished it; and by all those talla:ies with 
wh.ch men cheat themselves, he fancied he provul 
his firmness and consistency. 

lle one day called when Mrs. Templeton wasin 
imminent danger, and it Was a question about 
informing Heleu. Only a week betore this, let- 
ters had been received from St. Petersburg. filed 
with accounts of the very satisfactory position 
Reginald occupied, and of the health and happi- 
ness of them all. <“ Besides,” said Constance, 
with quivering lips, ‘‘oh! Ashley, Dr. C 
says, betore they would hear’—but she could nos 
proceed, and tur a brief mument hid her face on 
his shoulder, as if to shut out the terrible image, 

And how felt Ashley ? 


“ Light was the touch, but it thrilled to the bone, 
Awd never did cla-p of one so de ar, 
Strike on the pulse with such teeliug of fear.” 





lfe stood motionless, almost breathless—it was 
but for a moment; she then raised her tearless, 
colorless face and continued more calmly,“ With 
regard to my uncle, I shall delay only till to- 
morrow; and, till then, farewell!—take my 
thanks and blessing.” And he stood alone, 
scarcely comprehending any thing, but that he 
was alone. 

But Heaven was merciful, and Mrs. Templeton 
lived ; aud when amendment once began, her ex- 
cellent constitution regained strength rapidly. 
Sne was soon able to sce her friends, to discuss 
the future. and ry listen, with grateful delight. 
to tie letters from St. Petersburg, and irom 
other quarters, which reached her through Mrs. 

| Vernon, 

sie herself wrote to Lord Grantham, promising 
to summon him to a consultation directly her 
strength permitted; and finally it was settled 
that she and Constance should take Ashley’s place 
at the Sropsels. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


“ Each line an ] linvament of it in the drawing, 
So punctually observed, that, had it mo i m, 
MassinORR 


In so much iwere hersell” 
« Are these all the le:ters that have arrived ?” 
inquired the Colonel when he returned, after an 
ubsence of more than n week. 
« All, Colonel,” was the reply. 
“Then send Mrs. Dawson.” 
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“ Well, sir,” said she, as she made her appear- 
ance, trying to make the two words suund ns 
auxious as she could. 

‘© Well,” he replied ; ** unless you have discov- 
ered something, there is nothing to tell. I am 
harassed to death,” and he looked ill and weary, 
* T suppose you will be leaving me next,” he ob- 
served, with n kind of hait laugh. 

*\ No, sir,” she replied ; “ so long as you please 
to keep me, I shall never go. lere I was born, 
and here, or near here, l hope to die.” i 

“Well, well,” he said, feeling that it was the 
place, not respect for him, that kept her, but still 
glad she remained, as her services were more than 
ever needful—*‘ then that is settled; and now, Í 
hope, we shall go on properly.” 

“So far as I am concerned; but,” she said, 
drawing up her ne:tly-dressed figure, ‘1 must 
beg you, sir, to see that my character is pro- 
tected.” 

« Why. you old fool !° said her master, smiling, 
in spite uf his pre-oeeupation, at what he called 
her gooxey-gunder prudery, * who is going toin- 
jure your character ?—you are surely not afraid 
of me:” 

«Oh no, sir!’ replied Dawson, demurely ; ‘ it 
is net bad people of your sex 1 fear ; but a woman 
is never sife from improper people of her own ; 
and I must take the liberty of saying that ] never 
can go un comfortably if all sorts of disrespecta- 
bles, amd such like, from the village, come about 
the premises.” 

“& What isthe woman driving at? 
What do you mean to insinuate ?” 

‘¢] insinuate noth ng, Colonel; I only believe 
what all Seabrooke rings with.” 

** By heavens! you must also believe you are 
dealing with Job. What do you mean?” 

© No, sir, L do not mistake you for Job; be 
was a gooil man, and a righteous,” was her aggra- 
vating rejly. “What L mean is, that if that 
woman from © oper's is to show her brazen face 
here, I must decline the situation.” 

“It is well the woman with ihe brazen face 
does nut hear you,” he observed, tickled at the 
iden such a rencounter suggested, ‘or there 
would be a regular row.” 

“Very Tkely, sir,’ was the cool rejoinder ; 
“but if -he ean sry six words, I have always an 
odd half-dozen to spare in return.” 

* Well, 1 will see about it,” was his concluding 
remark ; for though he had, in the affir with 
Cons:ance, seemed very indifferent while sie 
spoke, such was not his real feeling, and conjec- 


Speak out. 


turing what had led to her departure, he fiat | 


fully resolve not to have his wishes regarding 
Mrs. Captain’s absence from the Priory a matter 
of doubt; for this purpose he at once rode down 
tu the villige, secretly hoping that she would see 
the necessiry cf quietly yielding to his represen- 

‘tations; for he was not yet quite prepared to 
make her see how far she had injured her own 
cause Ly having driven Constance to such an 
extremity. 

“ When Greek meets Greck, then comes the tug 
of war,” is almost a proverb; and when two such 
spirits as the Colonel nnd Captain encounter in 
strife, it is war to the knife; und certainly they 
now proved that, neither in word nor deed, were 
they fitted for members of a peace society. Pro- 
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| hibition Was met by open rebellion—reproach 
roused recrimination; when, happily, Augustus 
caine tearing in, and brought the dispute to an 
abrupt termination, 

* And now let it be understood,” said the Col- 
onel, as he rose to depart,“ that we have no more 
visits nt the Priory, and in the course of the day 
I shall send down the pony-earriage you have set 
your heart on.” 

And, to the great scandal of the village, the 
elegant little chaise belonging to Mrs. Templeton 
was seen driving hither and thither with Mrs, 

| Captain and her young Jehu, the ne'er-do- weel 
Augustus. 

But though the possession of this wasa triumph, 
proving her ascendency over the tyrannical mas- 
ter of the Priory, it was n poor substitute for 
that which had been for years the object of all 
her plans, and tor which she bnd lately played 
so desperate and destruetive n game 

To become mistress of the Privry, either legally 
or illegally, she would hazard and compromise 
much more than she bhad; and having succeeded 
in driving away those whose just claims had 
drawn on them her most vindictive hostility, it 
wis irritating in the extreme to meet with such 
determined opposition from one whom she had 
hitherto generally ruled with despotic sway. 

About a week tfter this, andl when Cooper had 
returned from a fruitless expedition to Craiga- 
lin, Mrs. Dawson presented herself before the 

|l Colonel with marks of reat disiress, beth in 
conntenanee nnd manner. 

‘ Betsey, sir,” said she, “has been arranging 
those rooms up stairs, and on litting a perttolio 
this was fuand behind it.” 

lt was the note of farewell which Constance 
had written to her father, and which in the agi- 
tation of departure she had forgotien to give 
Dawson; it had been accidentally thrown aside, 
anil was discovered only that morning. Laying 
it on the table, she withdrew. 

It was then as he suspected; Constance had 
been driven forth by an intrusion, which he 

owned, tuo laite, he should have prevented. Ie 
had never intended that she should so literally 
| have construed his peevish refusal to protect her ; 
| now, but for this outrageous insult she at least 
might have been lett hin; and in proportion as 
he constantly felt her loss, so did his unger rise 
against the impudent cause of it, and feel.ngs of 
indifference nid nnnoyanee which had long been 
smoldering tuward the whole crew at the cottago 
were now exasperated to fury, none the less 
strong for being suppressed; while he firmly re- 
solved that, in some way, they, or rather she, 
should smart for what he now suffered through 
lier insolent interference. 

«This must be seen to,” he muttered, ae with 
a lowering brow he sgain read his innocent 
child’s letier; it was only a few lines, but these 
seemed to sink into his heart us if a branding 
iron impressed him there: even the hnughty 
tone, evident throughout, failed to ronse his un- 
ger; the total sbsence alike of tender or re- 
pronchtul expressions strangely touched him; he 
fancied the prond look on that beautilul tnee, as 
she wrote these few words, and alinust—almost a 
feeling of sorrow, a pang of remorse smote him, 
Then, suddenly thinking that, as this paper had 
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been so unexpectedly found, there might be oth- 
ers in which he might find a clue to dircct his 
researches, he rang, und ordered all the portfo- 
lios to be brought. 

Ie eagerly examined the contents; but a few 
spirited sketches of scenery, some half-finished 
copies of various heads from the antique, and at- 
tempts at omginal portraits were all he found in 
one. In another, there was 2 more choice col- 
lection ; agan andl again a copy of Mrs. Temple- 
ton’s portrait in crayons, and water-color—again 
Mrs. ‘'empleton, an original sketch, much later 
—another, more highly finished, in which there 
was an idea borrowel from Murillo’s ‘* Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,” where this beloved mother 
was still the prominent figure, while charming 
heads, representing Helen, Constance, the anı- 
mated brunette be:uty of Caroline Vernon, with 
one or two other fuces unknown ta him, looked 
forth from wings and clouds. 

But, good heavens! what is this? for as a 
pendent to the rich, glowing complexion of Miss 
Vernon was a face which, as he looked, caused 
his own to blanch with amazement and fear, and 
which seened to stop the current of circulation, 
lt formed a striking and effective coutrast to 
the joyously bright countenance of Constance, 
on whose snowy throat the soft, dark ringlets 
that adurned its exquisite head rested. But how 
came it here? by what magic was that face, 
wich hid long been shrouded in the grave, made 
to turn its luving eyes on him? 

With a trembing hand he laid it aside; and 
again minutely looked over every scrap of paper 
or ivory he found. Ou the former were attempts 
at the same head, and on one targe sheet an ex- 
tremely clever crayon copy, including the bust 
and hands. He was still more perplexed when 
‘on the finger he saw a ring of peculiar but well- 
remembered fashion; and in the han] one of 
those Spanish fans so celebrated in the toilette 
details of the graceful Andalusians—here, also, 


the mantilla and national costume were pre- 


served, the whole bringing back to him the 
memory of days long past—of love betrayed, of 
happiness and life destrvyed. 

But where was the original painting ? and 


how had Constance ever seen it? for this was no | 


funcy of hers, but a copy, the beautiful, living 
ees ot which seemed now once again before 
um. 

The more he thought and looked the more was 
ld agitated nnd bewildered; nand then to know 
that when he would freely have given thousands 
to obtain authenne intelligence ot any thing con- 
nected with the history of that portrait, this ex- 
traordinary discovery should be made at the very 
moment when the one who could, perhaps, have 
culightened him was gone. 

Here was a key to that mystery which for 
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One morning a larger supply of letters th 
usual filled the bag; the first the Colonel drew 
furth bore the Grantham seal, and was addressed 
in the free, firm writing of her Ladyship; and 
though the contents purported to be from her 
Lord, it was evident that they were finished off 
and pointed by my Lady's sharp pen, and as he 
read the severe and cutting recapitulatiou of hig 
meanness and tyranny, his falsehood and dis- 
honor, it made him writhe, while conscience 
whispered that the castigation was scarcely equal 
to his deserts; but rousing himself, and tossing 
aside the letter, he remarked, *‘ ‘Tis is my active 
Lady, not my lazy Lord; only let me catch my 
pretty Constance, and I will show: them what I 
can and will do;” for though he knew his wite 
could set him at defiance, he also knew he should 
then have the power to paralyze her every move- 
ment. 

Another letter—ah! and in -that well-known 
hand which of late years had ever made the 
strong man tremble like an infant! What nuw2, 
and he opened it with desperate courage, An- 
oiber prohibition, and just as he was exulting 
over what success would euable him to do. How 
can his domestic affairs interest the writer and 


call forth a threat that strikes more home than’ 


any of the former? why must he stop further 
search for his wife and daughter? He sat lost 
in thought, half afraid of again bringing to light 
the contents of a bag which had already fur- 
nished food for such bitter reflection, when Cooper 
knocked and obtained admittance. 

«Í am sorry to say, Colonel, that Von Stein- 
burg has sent down about that odd five thou- 
sand, which has been stauding for some time.” 

s“ And must stand for some time longer, and 
so you may tell him; 1 am paying more than 
double interest, and that ought to satisfy the 
swindling rascal.” 

“I expect it is because others also have found 
out that he is a swindling rascal, that he is in 
such a deuced hurry; the fact is, he must cut 
and run.” 

‘* Well, the sooner the better; he must wait 
my convenience.” 

** But he says he will not; he is at my house, 
I had great difficulty in persuading him not to 
come up.” 

** But I tell you, and you know it, I have not 
the money ; there have been enormous payments 
lately, and to pay more I must make tremendous 
sacrifices.” 

‘¢] know it; now I think he has come to try 
what compromise he can make, for I really be- 
lieve he has, in some way, committed himself; 
and l think if you could make him a reasonable 
offer, he would readily take it as payment in 
full? 

‘Any thing to get rid of him, but how to do 


years had been his hindrance and torment, actu- this immediately is difficult.” 


ally in his hands, and yet the secret itself was as 
impenctrably locked up trom him as ever ; and he 
paced up and down the library devising fresh 
plans for reiieving himself from a state of sus- 


pense and thrall which had long been almost | 


unbearable; and had his cagerness to trace his 
wife and daughter suffered diminution, this, this 
alone would have revived it with additional 
force. 


| 


** Let me have Ryecroft as a security, and I 
will do my best: perhaps Maria can help—” 

s Raise it as you will, only send that fellow 
away.” 

Aud the so-called Baron, who felt the hot 
breath of justice in eager pursuit, and who had 
a little pet plan which he was desirous to make 
sure of before he lett the hospitable shores of 
“ perfidious Albion,” had sneaked down to see 










i | what he could do, and snenked back with a thou- 
f sand pounds, as full discharge for a gambling, 
i cheating debt of five thousand ! 

iy | 

lel i 

Lily - 

iat CHAPTER LXViil, 

isle 

Jau | “What! keep a week away? seven days and nights? 


eight score eight hours? and love's absent hours? Uh! 





a | weary reckoning.” —SIAKSPEARE, 

i 

my | «Mamma, said Constance, when they were 
vi quite settled in their snug retreat, and Mrs. Tem- 
isr pleton’s pale cheek began to show a little tinge 
‘il Fot' color, ** it it will not weary you, I should like 
‘lit ‘to talk about myself.” 


“Tt can not tire me, darling 


g., when you and 


‘tun Helen veeupy very nearly all my thoughts.” | 
et | e Then read that first, and you will perceive 
tM’ | the cause of my request ;” and placing a letter in 
aA her mother’s hand she left the roon, but not be- 
ult }fure Mrs. Templeton perceived that her eyes 
. W |louked red with recent weeping. 

er a 

ithe | & CONSTANCE TO HUBERT. 

tuntie “Whether you are informed of the events 
its which have lately occurred, or not, I am igno- 
ol# irant, but in either case various circumstances 
ly {render the course which l ought to pursue no 


longer doubtful. More tan two montlts have 
elapsed since I heard from you, and gricvous | 
Si) {changes hive happened since then. My dearest 
st) }mother and myself are no longer at our beauti- 
mw’) {ful Priory. I can not bring myself to enter into 
details—suffice it, that all our best friends ae- 


Coy 


er 
tt knowlelge there was no alternative. In this 
i changed state of affairs, Hubert, I give you back 
your promise, not because I nm now portionless— 
he |I know and honor your character in this respect 
pi ttoo well to suppos™ for a moment that that would 
we {influence you—neither do I allude to the deep 
sorrow Which has so changed me—this your gen- 
tm (erous kindness would seek tu lessen—but I have 
long felt that our marriage would never have 
joe [been pleasant to Mr. and Mrs. Forrester, Their 
M marked neglect, their systematic avoidance, con- 
vince me of this; and though out of their great 
ey (love for you they have consented, it has been 
all with reluctance. Is not this true? ah ! you 
‘og {know it is. Noris this all; I fear I shall pain 


you, anıt wiilingly would I avoid it—but I ask it 
of you as a tavor, I demand it of you as a duty— 





i examine your own conduct—question your own 
ye |heart—an | tell me, have you really, truly, con- 
aan tinued to love me as when you asked ine to share 
ap (your lot? Let no filse notions of honor betray 
r ‘you into a mistake ; no unsolicited and mis- 
på [called compassion lead you to conceal the truth ; 
Mi the happiness of both—perhaps of a third—is 
alll involved in a strict investigation of your own 
, |feelings; sophistry here would not only be dis- 
‘a honorable, but crucl; if you have learned to 
love another, I conjure you tell me, and let me 
hi be no obstacle to your happiness; my best wishes 
A —my most friendly interest will, I trust, ever 
K be yours. CAPR 
rs 
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Mrs. Templeton with a sigh, but as if greatly re- 


lieved. Huw needlessly have 1 disquieted my- 
self! llis reply I anticipate; for wenk though 


he be, he is tov honornble to withstand tins np- 
peal. l must still be patient, and weit ;? nnd for 
some minutes she sat os if again reading the let- 
ter, though her thoughts were now far awny. 
At length Constance returned, and went up to 
her, asking, ‘ ls it yes, mamma?” p 

“Yes, quite yes,” was her cmphatic answer; 
“ Tentirely approve of what you have done; let 
this go at once, for I think you will agree with 
me, that we must suspend our final opinion till 
we have the reply.” 

« Perhaps you arc right; T wish we could have 
it soon. Iwill add, that the answer must be sent 
to the Rectory, for we can not run any risk of 
being discovered.” 

“Dos; nnd then we must hold a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer meeting.” 

“ And who will form the Opposition, mamma ?” 
asked she, unwilling to check her mother’s cheer- 
fulness by indulging in gloom about herself. 

«Oh, Ashley is the leader, and a formidable 
one, too, for he leads his father, who has written 
Myr, Morton over to his will, having previously 
talked over your uncle Cecil; however, in spite 
of this formidable array, we will have our own 
way, and with economy and management I foresce 
great doings.” 

** Yes; and you must accustom yourself to see 
me out of my expensive white muslin, even in 
summer; but, in spite of that,” she snid, laugh- 
ing at the remembrance of her childish fancies, 
‘*] shall be incorrigible, for | shall wear good, 
strong, warranted to wash, blue” 

Ashley arrived as expected, armed with his fi- 
nancial statements; and though he trie! hard to 
persuade Mrs, Templeton that she ought, she must, 
permit his father to advance her n tew hundreds, 
she observed, that facts anl figures were stubborn 
things, and that she had already not only enough 
for their wants, but for their whims. glancing at 
Constance, and making Ashley smile at the idea 
of the true blue in which she meant to become 
famous. ‘ And,” continue she, ‘1 am so little 
a candidate for the honor of hvroineship, that 1 
shall not have the least hesitation in reelaiming 
the small income I allow Reginald, direetly thar 
present handsome salary is regularly paid. Con- 
stance fully enters into my v ews.” 

“Fully, mamma: and though you so disda'n- 
fully repudinte heroineship, 1 am not quite sure 
that I do not still cling to a romantic vision, in 
which l am shown work ng at something to eke 
out our scanty means; and perhaps, after all, | 
may turn out nn industrious specimen of one who 
has seen better days, nnd had losses.” 

After interviews such as these—nnd, alas! for 
Ashley's peace, they were frequent—he invariably 
returned to his solitary chambers out of sorts, out 
of spirits! What can Hubert Forrester be ubont ? 
was his constant thought; surely every event that 
happens only the more evidently shows the need 
of his presence. Why docs he not give Constance 
a home where she can fearlessly protect her sweei 
mother ? Good heavens! why, in his place, 1 '— 
but he would stop-—-not nlways to lecture himself 
—not always to condemn Hubert~ tor he would 


‘And it has come to this at last,” thought remember with a feeling olf ageny that his arrival 
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wonll take from him what wis his daily delight, 
the cherisned privilege of watching over and 
guar:ling both of these defens :less beings. | 

Lord torantham and his wife came at the very 
hrst summons, anl nobly, generously did they en- 
treat Mrs. Lompleton to let tiem openly espouse 
her cause. 

‘No, Ce ‘l—no, Henrietta. it must not be. 
The calm | now enjoy has been unknown to me 
ever snee Tinerred. Look at m2, in spite ot that 
voint illness from which } have not yet quite ree | 
covere!: (2m better Uhan 1 have been for years, 
aul iny spirits are recovering their elasticity. Ft; 
Was aiwajss my intention, directly my girls mar- 
ried or attainel the.r majority, to .nsist on a sep- 
aratiun; be:: les, were my retreat discovereil by | 
your inverven’.on, what would become of Con- 
snee? No, lec us wait.” 

‘And che Forresters:” asked Lady Grantham. 

“OY thein 1 can not yet speak—a few weeks 

aust dec d> that matter; till then l leave Con- 
stance to her own reflections.” 

“Ellinor is right,” said Lady Grantham, as 
they returned from this interview; ‘already, 
out of these frighttul events, good seems arising.” 

** Yes. an 1 most sincerely do 1 rejoice that she 
is by almost any means, freed trom that detesta- 
bl; raseai’s power—but what on earth could have | 
made girl lke Constance fall in love with Hu- 
bert Forrester: inquired Lord Grantham; ‘ he 
his noting but good looks and good temper to ree- 
gunn | bom.” 

“Ant you count those nothing ?” she replied, | 

| 





lauch amnsed ai the unwontel energy with which 
he male this remark; *¢most girls would think | 
them quite “noah. without his being encumbere! | 
wcu io et HL] and llirzraves as inevitable ap- 
pa lages.” , 

“ Most girls! yes—but Constance is not like 
most girls: sheis one of the most intelligent as 
well as most beautiful crestures I ever saw; she 


} 


would be lost on that pompous, proud old man as 
well as on his empty-heailed son.” 

Something like this thought his wife when 
she suid: © Ah! there are tew Reginalds or Ash- 
leys.” 

srt duly received Cons'ance’s letter. which 
font him still idlng aw y his time at Naples. 
A hostof diff-rens feelings ruse turaultously in his 
heart «s he read it: shame at his own conduct— 
mort ficit‘on at the seeming ease with which Con- 
stance absolved him from his promise; but with 
both was mixed a throb of scarcely acknowledged 
exultation at the thougut that he was free; 
though for this his generous nature reproached 
him as he real the simple allusion to her changed 
anil siddenel position. Ilow nobly slie had done 
him justice! Could he take advantage of this 
and aceeps the frestlom she offered / and then of- 
fen tel vanity suggested that she did not write as 
if this were a sacrifice; but conscience here re- 
mindel hini of one to whom he hal already whis- 
perel words of love, spite of his self-reproaches 
ut this double treachery ; and the thought that 
he might now do so op*nly, tearlessly, honorably, 
dee'del him; and even had it not, the sight of 
that young face which brightened at his approach 
wonld sp-elily have settled the question; and 
lonr, lon before he replied to Constance he was 
the aëscprod lover of Beatrice, though the Duca: 
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supposed knowledge must have aroused youl 









positively insisted on receiving his father’s sanc- 
tion before he would consent to their marriage, 

This consent Hubert confidently reckoned on 
giining, but weeks passed in all the happiness ¢ 
his recent betrothment before Hubert could re 
solve to tear himself from Beatrice; and alas! 
alas! for man’s constancy that so it should b 
but it was not till he was arranging his des 
preparatory to traveling. that he remembered 
he had not replied to Constauce ! that must be 
done at once, and he wrote — 

“ From your letter I received the first intima- 
tion of changes, to which you do but allude. 
This you must believe, or my silence under E 


~*~ Bae me pt we re Een åA 


well-merited indignation and contempt. Con- 
stance, in one respect you do me but strict jus- 
tice; no altered circumstances, no saddening 
events, would have had any effect on my feelings; 
but with your solemn appeal before my eyes [ 
dare not venture to disobey you; forgive, but de 
not despise me when I contess that you hive tis 
covered the truth. I have nothing to urge im 
justific:tion of my conduct. I take back tie 
promise which. pardon the remark, you so stein- 
ly, so calmly return; but I accept with joy ant 
gratitude the friendship and interest you offer in 
exchange.— HF.” 

This dispatched, and his remaining prepara 
tions completed, Hubert set out tor Engate 
having intormed lis family of his speedy returm 
The news reached them at Craigalan, and they 
now clined Laurette’s promise to return with 
them, and remain till Lady Anne's marriage, 

Not ull their return to the Sinclairs did they 
hear of the fresh catastrophe at the Priory. 
Laurette’s policy had been tokeep them and lin- 
bert in ignorance as long as possible; for “i 
dreaded lest the impetuosity of the latter should 
bring him home directly and hasten his marriage, 


as she knewenongh of his generous character i 
feel sure that he would consider what had hape I. 
pened as only giving Constance an additional 

claim to his love and protection. Faint as it was l 


there remained hope so long as he continuel uu- 
married. nud she resolved that her most streuu- 
ous endeavors should be used with his parents to 
cause such a rupture between them anid her un 
ele, as wonld make the list play her game. bY 
means of his authority over her cousin. 

She omitted no opportunity of adding fresh 
fuel to the fire which the Forrester pride had 
kindled; and while affecting to exonerate Con- 
stance, she contrived to throw the ignominy of 
the whole affair on her; and she so far succeeded, 
that by the time they reached home, a communi- 
cation was all but written to Colonel Templeton, 
formally declining turther intercourse between 
the two families. 

But the first letter opened was me from Hu 
bert, dated Paris, in which he said it wouid 
quickly be followed by his arrival; and thougn 
Laurette urged this as another motive for prompt 
measures on the part of his father, so that the in- 
itiative might be taken before he came, Mr. For- 
rester thought the matter oue in which his dig- 
nity was so deeply concerned, that every move oit 
his side should be performed with due delibera- 
tion and carce. 

While the honor of the Forresters was thus 
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weighed in one seale against the finesse of Lau- her hand and looking so kindly at her she could 
rette in the other, Iubert’s haste in performing | scarcely bear it, “ w thousand thanks. I trust 
the journey brought him in time to prove that |all to you; but you are tired,” l 
neither of these had any weight with him; and) Rather; and rather overcome also.” she said 
Mr. Forrester felt inexpressibly relieved when he | with truth, and she hastened to her own room. 
ascertained, from a few sentences Hubert let tall, |) The next day, by her advice, he mentioned the 
that nothing having reference to Constance had | matter to his-father. 
nfinenced his return; and before che day was “Hubert, are you mad, or do you, believe me to 
ver he received the astounding intelligence that | beso? What!—n Pap'st !—a foreigner ‘—a resi- 
1e was free—tree by the act of Constance herselt ! | dence abroad !—impossible! Nameit no more, for 
ie was thunderstruck—rejeeted! his son! the |] never will consent.” i 
outract broken, and with his heir! and by her!} 1 am deeply grieved to hear this,” was tho 
Never wis elderly gentleman, to borrow a nanti- | reply; “ but. my dear father, my happinces, my 
cal phrase, so taken aback. And then the aston- | honor, are equally concerned. 1 had no doubt 
ishing, the incomprehensible indifference of Iu- | of your consent, and therefore acted on this as- 
Hrt; or was this merely assumed to hide the | surance.” 
wound which his love and his pride had received? « What you have dene, you alone must answer 
ilubert’s gayety was indeed a riddle to them all; | for: for me, I shall Le bound by nothing of the 
or though on hearing a few particulars connected | kind.” a 
With the departure of Mrs. Templeton and her| « But, sir—” 
iughter he was much shocked, there was nothing | “« But, Hubert, I desire that there may be no 
n his manner that indicated the rejected lover's more arguing. 1 never can consent to reccive o 
uelancholy. : foreigner as the future mistress of my property.” 
The evening of his return Laurette was seated | «I confidently kepe you will relent, sir, or I 
tlone and pondering over this anomaly, when Ifu- | really can not answer for the consequences.” 
ert entered. ; «'l'he consequences cean not be worse, when al- 
« Ah! Laurette,” he exclaimed, “ what a hap- | ready my son threatens me.” 
‘ness to find you alone; and taking a seat he) « Nay, father—” 
wked so intently at her, and with so strange an! «Do not interrupt me; let this interview be 
‘xpression, that her heart beat violently. Is it— | final. I forbid you to proceed in this matter; and 
an it be? was the unfinished mental inquiry, now leave me.” 
vile his own embarrassment and continued) Judging by past experience that he had bet- 
„lence increased her agitation f i ter not urge too much, Hubert obeyed; and tosay 
** Laurette,” he at length said, and his whole the truth, not much daunted by this commence- 
uanner betokened decp feeling, ‘* you have always | ment, laid his plans for a second attack, in which 
eon my friend; when I was a boy, and you an his hopes represented him as victorious. Mow 
ccomplished woman”’—Latrette shivered—* you | could it be otherwise? Was he not an only son 
creened or explained away my follies; help me and heir? 
his time, and you bind me to you indissolubly ; 
ot me alone, but us.” She felt faint, but the ee LS 
‘rong will overcame the feeling. “Í am captive, 
eart and soul, to a lovely girl in Italy, Beatrice 
: 86. Angelo—you turn away; I see you are dis- CHAPTER LXIX. 
leased.” 
“Go on.” she gasped, with an emotion which “ Elle étoit de ce monde, 


e happily ascribed to condemna ‘ivn of his fickle- Où les pls belles choses 
I&S. Ontle pire desiin ; 


| * Well, my dear friend, she—blessed anzel '— r at vitn ee 
oves me; her father eons nts, provided—imind, Derpace d'un malin.” 
rovided minzdoes. This, I assured him, he would 
eadily do; and at the time [ believed all I suid Onty son and heir !—ah! how much error and 


sut during my solitary journey I have had leisure | misery do these words cause ! 


o reflect; and though resolved, firmly resolved, Hubert not only hnd the rich properties of For- 
ever to give up Beatrice, I begin to dread my | est Hill and Hargraves, with the largo fortune hs 
father’s opposition. His prejudices, Lis peculiar | father had accumulated, but he was also the lis: 
hoticns and views, will, I tear, sturt up in tormid- | ot two old and honorable tamilics; but Mr. and 
hble array against my wishes. My dear mother, Mrs. Forrester forgot that society could not un- 
hares all these, but 1 can soon persuade her to derstand the overwhelming importance which (cy 
field, aud so, in time, I can my father; but the attached to this position., In the world, Hubert 
uca will brook no hesitation, tor his ltalian pri'le ; was only oueof the many ; his sickuess, his health. 
quals our English; and God knows what the his joys or sorrows excited no interest beyond h.s 
ronsequence might be, for my sweet Beatrice is own cirele—a circle whose diameter was unusn: | 


*) hot strong.” ly small, owing to the proud exclusiveness or shy 
This long explanation had given Laurette an op- | tastidiousness of his parents. 
| boriunity to rally, though her cheek was ashy Hubert wished to go toa public school; no, he 


gale, and her voice faliered as shesaid: “Hubert, must be educated at home, where h’s acquaimtance 
You have made me giddy with your confe:y.on. | was limited to the very few country frin.les who 
{can offer you no hope. (ive me time toconsider, | were neighbors; subs.quently Reginald West, 
nd to-morrow let us talk of it.” and, later still, Victor Morton, were lus compan- 

« Thanks for your interest,” replied he, taking ions; and though between him and the latter the 


e 
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contrast was evident in almost every respect, a | son—the son she hail since rejected! 


strong friendship ever united them. 

Then came the contest about the University. 
Hubert preferred Cambridge; there Ashley and 
Reginald would have been his associates ; but his 
father decided for Oxford, at which place Hubert 
remained little more than a year; and, in spite 
of extraordinary indulgences, it seemed as if a 
system of opposition had been regularly organized 
by both father and son; there was always some 
compromise—some feeble medium measure, which 
destroyed the grace of yielding in both. 

Happily the refinement of Hubert’s taste and 
feelings k»pt him from all low and ignoble pleas- 
ures, even his love for the beautiful was in his 
case a protection ; vice, to him, was always coarse 
and repellent, and never lost its hideous mien. 
But his taste wanted elevation; his character, 
firmness and decision—his life,anaim. Hitherto, 
all had been harmony with him, and his handsome 
exterior and fascinating manners were types of 
his intellect and feelings; but there was nothing 
grand, majestic, sublime; and on seeing anil 
watching him you were tempted to ask, “ Is the 
beginning of such an existence to be the reflex of 
a similar end ?” 

It ig said that a celebrated foreign musical 
amateur, and one also well versed in human na- 
ture, after having listened to a young débutante, 
whose singing wis generally much admired, was 
asked his opinion. [In his idiomatic way, he re- 
plied, ** She has the fine organ, but she vant vone 
grand disappointment before she touch the 
heart!” 

Before the fruit attains perfection, it must be 
watered by the rain, as well as shone on by the 
sun. 

Poor Mrs. Forrester, when informed by her 
husband of all that had passed, felt leart-sick at 
the discord which she furesaw; and fully enter- 
ing iuto all his objections, anticipated with dread 
the result of her dear Iubert’s fruitless appeals. 
Laurette could give her no comfort; fur though 
she suid it was a sad entanglement, she was so 
shocked at the idea of popery, that she outdid 
Mrs. Forrester in her expressions of horror; and 
then her objections to foreigners, anl Italians es- 
pecially, were equally in excess; besides, as she 
faile] not to observe, to think that Hubert would 
be expected to reside chiefly abroad!—it was too 
bad of the St. Angelo family—they quite forget 
what was due to an Englishman of birth and 
station. 

Left to himself, the father had time to view the 
proposal in all its most objectionable aspeets. If 
ho did not think of the Pope as always lighting 
fires to burn heretics, he believed him very often 
presiding ut some other diabolical performance. 
If ne did not consider every fureign title a fiction, 
and every Duca or Conte n myth, he had some 
notion that they «wl dealt in wine, macearoni, and 
olives — modern antiques, original copies, and 
plaster casts; nnd to think that he should be 
asked tounite his son with one of their dangh- 
ters! impossible—and thrice impossible !—and 
this time he felt really strong in the goodness of 
his cause. Then, also, came the recollection of 
the beautiful high-bred girl, whom he had so un- 
kindly slighted; the English girl of noble de- 
scent, whum he had not thought worthy of his 
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There we 
bitterness in this reflection. 
Hubert, after a second and more peremptor 
refusal, left Forest Hill, and went in sullen dis 
appointment to the discomforts of Hargrave: 
which was so far altered as to be stripped of it 
farm-like comforts, and yet not sufficiently ac 
vanced to compensate for this by its mansion-lik 
elegancies. After a week of solitary, self-im 
posed exile, Hubert wrote to his father, announc 
ing his determination to brave his displeasu 
and follow his own idea of what, as @ man o 
honor, he was bound to do. He deeply lamente 
any thing like disunion where all had tormerl 
been peace and love; but he indirectly reproache 
his father for the vacillation which had constantl 
marked his conduct when he had been concernet 
and by the help of a little sophistry proved the 
Mr. Forrester was answerable tor his passion fc 
Beatrice by having banished him from home. 

Anl the result was a surrender, but still not 
frank or complete one, for it was some days be 
fore IIubert obtained such a consent əs he kne 
would alone satisfy the scruples of the Duca, or 
of those few relics Italy yet possesses to remin 
her of the noble in name and deed, of whom sk 
once had many. This was wrung from him by 
the almost frantic vehemence of Hubert after 
had received a letter from Beatrice, which rouse 
him as nothing befure had ever done. 

She spoke of her anxiety to see him, am , 
hinted, though very slightly, at her inereased in 
disposition, whieh still kept then at Naples. 

Hubert was changed—no indecision now ; thei 
was command in his look, in his voice, as he hag 
tened the preparations for starting, without | 
minute's unnecessary delay. And never di 
Laurette forget that not one word of farewell we 
left for her. not one evidence that she was eve 
remembered; there was no roum tor her—tl 
heart, the thouglits, were filled by the image ¢ 
another. 

Aud now Heaven grant that he may find quic 
passage across the water; he does; night an 
day, night and day, the then fatiguing journ 
was pursucd, His servant gave up at Florence, 
but with Hubert it was on. on—stop not; nor di 
he1ill he reached Naples—reached the Palazzo c 
the Duca. A horrible foreboding of ill had fon, 
bidden him the rest another might have found 
he was helped out by the servants, who quickl! 
summoned the Duea, for he hail fainted. 

lis first word on recovering was ‘“ Beatrice? 

e ls very ill,” was the sorrowful reply; ‘bt 
your arrival, which she has so pined for, will t 
a restorative.” i 

‘- Infinite mercy now be praised!” said Huber 
who was with difficulty persuaded te take muel 
needed rest and retreshment before he saw hei 
An when he did—mereiful powers ! can it be- 
is this to be the end? for his quick eye, whi 
had last seen her in comparative health, perceive 
a change—and oh! such a change ! 

Ile pressed her to his heart; he kissed he 
flushed cheek, now painted by that insidious e1 
emy, Which also sent the spurkle to her beautifi 
eyes and gave her a trencherous and decepiy 
strength. With anguish that ean not be tol’ 
Hubert read it all; his love rendered him on! 
more cognizant of the truth—and he had the 
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won her but to lose her! and his heart seemed 
breaking as it echoed back his last words. 

Ah! haw he cursed the delay that had deprived 
him of all those precious, precious hours he might 
have spent in watching and caring for her; how 
he excerated those prejudives which, by prolong- 
ing his absence, had perhaps inerensed the dan- 
ger and needlessly pained her by anxiety. 

Afier this meeting he sought the Duca; and 
though it was with d fliculty he brought himself 
to give words to his fears. the very imiminence of 
the danger made him desperate. Ie named his 
Wish for further alvice, fur the father seemed not 
yet sensible of the truth. And when fresh opin- 
ions corroborated llubert’s dread, even then he 
could not, would not, believe such misery was 
awaiting him; and us day by day brought its 
false but flattering fluctuations, he would appeal 
to Hubert, and ask him if eyes so bright. if a face 
so animated, could have the icy touch of death 
so near ? 

But I[ubert, hopeless and heart-broken, did not 
share in Mms disbelief; every day some fresh 
symptom alarmed him, for the remembrance that 
the mother ot Beatrice was an English lady, and 
had died young, filled him with the most agoniz- 
ing fears. 

About ten days after his return he was with 
her, listening to her expressions of pleasure at 
again seeing him after her anxiety during his 
absence: ** But that is past—and you are here 
ance more—not svon again to leave us.” 

« My beautiful! my own!” he murmured, “ we 
part no more ;"’ but as he said so, he shuddered 
to think no voice from his heart repeated his 
words, while the ravages of disease on that loved 
form were more than ever perceptible. 

Beatrice, fondly laid her head on his bosom, 
saying: ‘‘ Thanks, dear Hubert, fur that assur- 
ance, fur you can not, after this, again leave me.” 

“ Never, never, my beloved!’ again kissing 
her fair brow ; and, as if worn out with fatigue, 
she soon fell aslecp with his arm round her, and 
his face, to her so glorious in its beauty, bent over 


her, and his loving eyes watching her—and so, | 


she died ! 


CHAPTER LXX. 


“ And therefore is Lave sa'd tao be n child, 
Because, in chuice, he is so oft beguited.” 
SUaKsPEARE. 


As days changed to weeks, and still no reply 
came from Hubert, Mrs. Templeton found it diffi- 
cult to adhere to her resolution, that they would 
not talk of the matter, especially as she saw that 
Constance was looking anxious and harassed. She 
was restless before the arrival of the post, and 
evidently depressed and disappointel afterward, 
though nothing could be more unwearied than 
her efforts to hido this from her mother. 

Stacey hal not yet recovered from the intoxi- 
cating effects of his one-volume great success, or, 
as Mr. Moore patiently remarked, had not yet 

ot to the enl of his tether; and though this sud. 
en falling off had greatly disuppointed him, as 
he was was really much interesved in the comple- 
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tion of the memoirs. he gould naturedly hoped 
that Stacey, of whose talents he hol a high 
opinion, wolfhl, in the end, justify i's ‘\pecta- 
, tions. 

At present, both to Mr. Turner nnd Ashley, 
this seemed very unlikely. Ie was gayly tlutter- 
ing about saloons and drawing-rooms; he was tho 
leader in all private theatricals— managed, wrote, 
sang, awl played; and thus, ut once the Proteus 
of fashionable society, and the lion of fiddle- 
faddle literary coteries, there was no ehance of his 
voluntarily quitting them to become the labo- 
rions uuthor or the domestie man. 

He had nt first been enthusiastic in his ad- 
miration of Mrs Teinpleton and her daughter, 
but soon even they fwled to attract, when per- 
fumed notes from Lady Rose or Lady Blanche 
enticed him within the charmed circle of fashion- 
nble lite nnd its attendant payeties. 

‘Though all this unprofitable, indee! injurious, 
adulation turned Stacey's head, happily it did 
not destroy his kindness or affection for his wife, 
True it is. she was perpetually left at home to 
work hard for the necessaries of life, while he 
was Working hard to amuse his noble and titled 
fricnts; true, the money he made by an ocea- 
sional contribution to a magazine or some gay 
volume of songs was soon nbsorbed by the ex- 
pense which attended this association with wealth 
and luxury; still, when he had money, he never 
failed to make her some present, which though 
perhaps too costly to wear, being offered with the 
intention to please, was as such necvpted with 
thanks. 

When at home, he was happy, and made her 
so, and) was oxceedingly amused at her profes- 
sional industry, calling her nu absurd little bee, 
a money-loving little miser—wondered what she 
coul! possibly do with the sixpenves she was so 
busily collecting, nnd talked like a dreamer or 
poet of the life they would lead when he obtained 
his appointment; for, in addition to all the other 
causes which helped to bewilder him, some friend, 
more than usually indiscrect, had hintet at a 
snug little sinecure, and pronised to name him 
to Lords A, B, C, and all the lords to the und of 
the alphabet, some of whom would be sure to 
give it. 

Stacey was a poet; had he never rend, or had 
he forgotten, Spenser's experience, whieh he so 
forcibly telly as a warning to all expectants for 
place and preferment ? 

At last the expected letter from Italy arrived, 
after Constance had become weary with waiting 
and suspense, Mrs, Templeton felt a shade of 
disappointment ‘steal over her as she noticed the 
eagerness with which it was received, the trem- 
bling anxiety with which it was real; it was, as 
she feared. and Constance was weep.ng over this 
proof of Hubert’s fickleness. 

Silently she drew near and aftemptel to re- 
move her hand from her fuee. 

«It is not sorrow, mamma,” sil Constance, 
“mt I have waited so long for this, thnt [at last 
began to dread whut it might contain waen it 
did come. Read it dear;” and she put the brief 
reply into Mrs. Templeton’s han I. 

“I see that Hubert accepts his release,” wos 
the reply; “ but still, dear child, | do nut under 
stand all this emotion.” 
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“ Neither do I—that is—quile,” answered she ; 
“but it you have patience to listen to my confes- 
sion. perhaps between us we may make it clear.” 

“I shall not be happy t:ll we do—so begin at 
once; here, sit cn this otvomin close by me. And 
now—volume firs:, chapter one.’ . 

“Où, mamma! you are already laughing at 
me; but never mind, with you for my only 
critic, I shall not tremble very violently. You 
know how much we went through during Helen’s 
terrible trial; there was no one to help or com- 
fort us. At this time Hubert came very often; 
he was sv kind, so cheering, and—well, I may as 
well say it -so handsome, that | learned to expect 
his appearance as alinost the only happy thing.’ 

“« My poor girl,” said Mrs. Templeton, smooth- 
ing her rich curls. 

“ And this went on; I could not trouble you 
with all my anxieties while you kad so many of 
your own; but Herbert listene] so patiently, and 
encouraged me so kindly to hope for better days, 
that somehow he himself became associated with 
those future and brighter times. At last, having 
taken his share of my grief, he proposed to take 
me; and, to my fecling, there was something so 
ungrateful in the idea of not returning his love, 
that I believed I did—that I musi, or ought, or 
some funcy of that kind--and—-but you know the 
resi. Then we went to Craigalan, and taere for 
the first time | saw what socie.y could really pro- 
duce. At Grancham also, after Cecilia’s wedding, 
I had an opportunity of asssc.ating with many 
not oller than ilubert, who had in some honorable 
pursuit won credit and renown; and I came-home 
with ny min] in a very different state from that 
in which it hal beon a few months earlier. Hu- 
boris laters als, diouzh kind an | cheerful, after 
a time invariably disappointed me; besides, 1 


coull not Lut Le struck with the difference be- | 
tween his long-delayed and brief co-respondence | 


an] that constani interchange of thought and i: e!l- 
inz waich ex.s:ed during the sher’, happy period 


winch tollowe | Helen's engagement. 1 was neither | 


so voin nor so fi o'ish as to faney that l could ever 
inspire such an affection as our dear Helen co 1’, 
st ll -e thatpa-s. By dezrees, however, I began 
to doub: whe h-r Hubert really did love me—and 
her: Lauretce help2l to open my eyes. Then Ilu- 
bert returned--anl now, dear mamma, comes 
my confession. You have no idea how changed 
he seeinel to ine 
fancied, in short, so unlike what ] believed I loved; 


anl yet | was very glad to see him, and really | 


liked him very much—only I was so conscious of 
his deficien ‘ies, that I searcely felt that respect 
wh.el 1 had besn romantic enough to think it es- 
sential to enieriain toward my husband.” 

~*~ No romance, dear child, no romance is this 
reqniremen:—no love is secure that is not based 
on it” 

‘ But I must try and be concise: this, and a 
nevlect which | f lt very keenly in the conduct of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Forrester—hints and insinua- 
tions from more than one person--our changed 
p® ition—his scareely pardonable s:lence—induced 
ma, after deep, an l, | must say, painful reflection, 
to write the letter of which you npproved.” 

* But, my love, why are you so anxious for a 
reply, and why so excited when it came?” 


‘* Because, after I had taken that decided step, , 
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so different trom what I had | 











I feared I had misjudged Hubert; I thought, if T po 
he still really loved me, how 1 must have pained J 
him. And above all, 1 teared, yes, that is the Ke 
feel ng—I feared he might refuse to take back hi wet 
prom:se—might, from some ot those terrible mise! J g 
tukes which cause so much sorrow, feel bound, wi 
now, more especially, to continue our engage- i 
ment.” wl 

** And then, Constance ?” E 

“ Then, 1 should, I suppose, have married hint Ye 


and though with Hubert s amiability and gener- 
osity, that would never have been a very pitiable 
lo:, 1 greatly prefer my freedom——and the blessed 
privilege of devoting myself to you. and of mak- 
ing your happiness, instead of his, the great ob- 
ject of my hte, particularly as he has found what 
he considers so good a substitute.” 

“ Much that you have said hardly surprises 
me,” replied Mrs. Templeton; “the estimate you 
have only lately formed ot Ilubert’s character 
has always been mine. Constance, darling, 1 
was disappointed that you had given yourself to 
him; but doing him, as you have done, full jus- 
tice, I had no objections that sufficiently author- 
ized my interference, and believed it was the 
mother’s vanity which pronounced him not quite 
equal to my own noble-minded, intelligent girl |) 
But | can seareely express to you the indignation | 
I have felt at the behavior ct the elder Forres- 
ters—unkind and disrespectful in the extreme, 
as it has uniformly been—yet I have always | 
thought that they were weak enongh to be influ- 
enced by an interested party—by Laurette Sin- 

| clair; you look surprised—did it never occur to 
| you that she loves Iubert ?” 

** You surprise me still more by that question. 

' Laurette! the fastidious Laurette! who used to 
| take 1 tiresome pleasure in pointing out Hubert’s 
taults and tailings?” 

‘To me this is not so extraordinary as to you. 
i However, the result of this measure, which you 
| have had the moral courage to take, is to me most 

satisfactory, as I began to fear you had, in a fit 
| of romantic generos:ty, or—do not be offended— 
of jealous pride, madea greater sacrifice than you 
were aware of. Henceforth Hubert will be re- 
membered as one whom we both admire for much 
that is good, but with no deeper feelings.” 

< Exactly so; I should at this moment rejoice 
to sce him, and could honestly congratulate him 
on his marriage with another ; so now I hope you 
are at rest on my aceount. And you really thiuk 
Laurette has been playing a part ?” 

“l do; I deteet her agency in many things. 
And now that we fully understand each other, I 
may say I rejoice truly that you are neither 
bound by promises, the performance of which I 
conld never have sincerely rejoiced at, nor bro- 
Ken-hearted at the fickleness which has set you 
tree. Itis evident that gratitude on your part 
anl sympathy on Hubert’s were mistaken for 
that affection without which, I do not say mar- 
riage ig misery, but which is necessary tu render 
it a state of real happiness.” 

“ But though you judge me so leniently, dear 
mamma, l feel deeply humiliated when 1 think 
what people generally will think of me; you just 
now spoke of Uubert’s fickleness—is not that the 
word they will apply to me?” 

“ Some, probably, may; not so those who best 
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know you; but better, far better, that friends 
should join in condemning you, than that any 
morbid dread of their censure should have de- 
terred you from taking this step. To have per- 
sisted In your engagement, after the knowledge 
you had obtained of your own feelings, would 
have been to encounter sorrows much more poig- 
nant than the condemnation of ail vou most love. 
l almost tremble to think how near you were to 
that great evil, a mistaken marriage. Better, 
even at the altar itself, to pause nod turn back, 
than to run the risk of passing a life of mistry 
for beth.” 

* Bui so many reasons, mamma—”’ 

“J antic:pate ull you would urge, and yet 1 
repeat whnt | have said; it may seem an encour- 
agement to rash engagements ; it may nppear to 
weaken the sulemnity of a promise; it may sound 
like an excuse for indifference to the teclings of 
another; but again l say, turn back even from 
the altar, if your further acquaintanee with 
yourself or the character of another should lead 
you jo see yon have been mistaken.” 

After a pause Constunce said: ‘ As there is no‘ 
| Decessity tu revert to this vorrespondence, | should 
preter no allusion being made, even to our best 
lriends.” 

“Certainly, my love; you have a right to pre- 
scribe in tuis matter.” 

Laurette had scareely alluded to Hubert during 
the single interview she had with Caroline before 
she went to Lady Westrough’s. Her engagement 
there she determine | to fulfill, though even her 
powers of dissimulat:vii Were unable to hide the 
change su apparentin Ler looks and manner. Nor 
did she give way when she heard of Hubert’s 
Greausul loss und of lns subsequent dangerous 
illuess Suv had a part to play, a secret to keep, 
and pride gave her strength. Like Calantha, she 
could say, * On to the dance.” 

And when the wedding and its subsequent gay- 
ety was over, she returned to Craigalan, which 
for a long time she never left. 

Caroline, when she wrote to Ashley, named 

Zubere’s return; and as he daily expected his 
appearance at the Heath. Ashley kept away till 
the news came that Hubert had again left Eng- 
land. 

lind he seen Constance ? if so, why had it never 
been mentioned ? why any need uf concealment ? 
surely, and he felt humbled at the thouglit, surely 
Mrs. Templeton—Constance, had not read the 
truth in any inadvertency of manner and wished 
thus to spare him pain? And so much did this 
fear torment him, that it was long betore he re- 
covered that external serenity whivh he had so 
curefully tried to maintain. 


CHAPTER. LXXI. 


“Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we us‘ribe to Heaven.” SilAKSPEARE. 


Dvrine all this time, nothing could be more) 
gloomy than the interior of the Priory. It seemed | 
as if the old monastic silence, which had so long 
been banished, had returned ; and that the spirits 
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of those wha, ages ago, had abjured all eheertul- 
hess und pleasure still haunted it, diffusing every- 
where the influence of their solitary and assetie 
lives. Whole suites of rooms were dismanthd; 
ranges of windows were closed ; and by the Cal- 
onel’s express desire, Mrs Dawson made great 
reductions in all conneeted with her department, 
While a situilar plan of economy was extended to 
the ont-door arrangements. Doetor Vernon alone 
called, but he never obtained an interview, Ex- 
cept on business, the Colonel rarely lett the limits 
of his estate, in the details and improvement of 
which he was unusually interested. Fits of 
sloum were suceectied by uncontrolle de restless- 
hess, aul the habit of indulging in wine svemed 
now confirmed, though there was, apparently, 
method even in that, Mr. Sloper was now often 
eloseted with him, to the exclusion of Cooper. with 
Whom, ou several occasions, the Colonel nad been 
very short and peremptory, so much so, that the 
worthy agent carried his complaints to the fuot 
of the throne —nawely, to Mrs. Captain, who in 
her wisdom recommended patience; and ns this 
was by no means what she herself ever practiced, 
uNiess some great and certain reward wasin view, 
le was disposed to be guided by her. 

But a blow fell on her which demanded all her 
stock of this most excellent virtue. This was the 
marriage of Juliet with Steinberg, for as to the Vou 
or the Baron they were equally apocryphal. ln- 
stead of leaving England with the money he had 
procured from Couper, he remained till he had 
persuaded the ill-regulated girl ihat, as Madame 
la Baronne, she would at once assume a rank that 
would dazzle her viotuer mto eompliance; aml 
one fiae day he and Juliet were united for better 
and worse—or for worse only. 

The rage of Mrs. Mordaunt defies description ; 
her bitter disappo.utment might almost have 
moved pity, for she really was, in her way, very 
fond of her children, and no one knew better than 
she the delusion under which Juliet had acted— 
none foresaw more clearly the tate that awaited 
her; the past life ot her swindling, infamons sou- 
in-law was no mystery to her; she was us well 
acquainted with his various offenses as he with 
the various prisons to which those offenses had 
led him; and she saw the yain, silly Juliet at 
once the dupe and the victim of one litle better 
tlan a felon, 

Another disgrace also was near. Ruth, who 
had been flattered and bribed into the commis- 
sion of the basest treachery, was in her turn to 
be betrayed. No linger neeled, she was to be 
thrown av.de—driven from the rvot of her sedu- 
cer when her state most require! compassion. 

Thus were affairs when the Colonel one evening 
caine to Cooper's house, anl after some conversa- 
tion, which aroso out of n mecting they had had 
that morning with Mr. Sloper, Colonel Templeton 
remarked: 

“ l} am more than usually anxious to free my- 
self trom that debt which Sloper has continued 
to stuve off so long, anil to do so would make al- 
most nny sacrifice, though to raise money on the 
property is almost as bad as to uwe it. I wish to 
God some one would take it and set me free of 
all incumbranves.” 

« You need not be long wishing that,” quickly 
observed Mrs. Captain; * why, you might ra.so 
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double what you want by making some one with 

plenty of ready money your heir; and I wonder 

old Sloper was not sharp enough to make the pro- 
osal.” 


« Perhaps he would,” replied the Colonel, laugh- | 


ing, “ if l had given him any encouragement ; tor 
he anticipated your scheme, and named a good 
round sum which many would be ready to offer as 
an equivalent.” 

<e 'T'hen why did you not close with the bargain ?” 
asked she, her face flushing with eagerness. 

“e Because,” answered the Colonel dryly, ‘ they 
might not be those 1 mean to let reign after me ; 
one year’s income would very nearly clear me— 
your annuity, let me tell you, cut out a good 
slice.” 

« And suppose I let you have that back, and 
Cooper used his endeavors to free you, how would 
that help you ?” 

“llow? why, if he procured me efficient help, 
and l resold that annuity, with the next two 
years’ rents, 1 should be comparatively free; for 
never again will I touch cards or dice—never 


again lose a year’s income with a set of sharpers.” ; lay.” 
| « Here is the note, Constance,” said her mother 
| handing it over to her. 
“A deed of gift of the property—provided I | 


“< And what will you give to the one who helps 
so quickly to set you free *” 


like the oiferer as well as the otter.” 

“Ah! but you might live to be as old as old 
Parr, and then who would gain ?”” 

‘- ] shall never l.ve to be old,” was the gloomy re- 
ply, and there was a silence; but he broke it by 
saying, * Of course, you expect that at my death 


you will find something worth picking up; talk this ; Manning. 


over With voper, and ita gift of part, or even the 
whole, will put me to rights, why, then, let me 
know.” 

And so effectually was it talked over with 
Cooper, that in a very short time the annuity was 
reass.gned, and a sum so large offered as filled 
tue Colonel with amazement as to how it had 
beeu procured, till suspicion suggested that he 
was only enjoying his own again, and the Sea- 
brovke properiy—the property which had de- 
gcended through many generations of the hon- 
ered and honurable Ashleys—was made the in- 
heritance of O tempora! O mores! “to 
what base uses we may return.” 

Throughout this wholesale disinheriting, the 
only token that Colonel Templeton gave of re- 
taining the least recollection of those whose claims 
upon him were of the holiest and most sacred 
kind was, that he most strictly limited this gitt to 
the property as eutailed by the late Ilorace Ash- 
ley. very thing else he bequeathed to his 
daughter Constance Franciska. 

‘© Ail now,” he said, as he signed this import- 
ant document, which had been drawn up with 
great secrecy by a legal friend of Cooper’s, ** my 
ind is relieved of n load; and though | am in no 
hurry to make way for you, 1 wish you joy of your 
tine inheritance when it becomes yours ” 

And on his return, in uncommon spirits, he in- 
formed Mrs. Daw:on, to whom he had become 
much attached, that he had that day done what 
would make the hair of all stand on end when it 
was known; and added, that it had given him 
wore pleasure than any thing since he had be- 
come master uf Seabrooke, 
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aware of. 


, “Sir: My honored Lord desires me to inform 


| CHAPTER LXXII 
| “My wife! my wife! what wife? I have no wife,” 
Othello, 





























© T amt presenting myself at a very unreason- 
able hour, dear Mrs. Templeton,” said Ashley, ag 
he one morning entered while they were taking 
breaktast, “‘ but read that, and you will see that 
I have no alternative.” 

‘* And while mamma does so,” said Constance, 
‘looking so happy und so lovely in her dark-blu 
| autumnal dress, that he iur a minute forgot him- 

self, while his eyes resied cn her with delight, 
“ you shall have a cup of our most excellent cof- 
fee; for I expect you have, as usual, furgottem 
yourself while thinking of us;” and he felt there 
was more truth in this remark than she wag 


«Your mother will tell you there was no time 
for much thought of either cofiee or tea ;” and 
turning to Mrs. Templeton he continued, “ I have 
already seen Mr. Turner, and he advises no de- 


“To ASHLEY VERNON, Esa, 


you, that if Mr. Reginald is still from England, 
‘he hopes you will not lose any time in comin 
here. My Lady has gone, but Mrs. Melville will 
not. By my Lord's desire I write also to Mr. 
Please to see him, and come togather. 
“ Honored sir, your most obelient servant, 

i ROBERT RoBERTS.” 


“« Lord Ernest's servant ?” asked she. 

“Yes; I think there is no doubt of what I 
should do. Still, in Reginald’s absence, I did 
not choose to act without referring to you.” 

“I agree with Mr. Turner; go at once. And 
what a terrible catastrophe the note alludes to,” 
remarked Mrs. Templeton. K 

« Terrible, indeed! Mr. Turner says he ex- 
pected this long ago. To hear him, you would 
think him the veriest cynic you ever met; and 
yet, to watch him act, there js not a kinder 
heart beating.” 

“ I think Mr. Turner one of the most delight- 
ful old men I ever saw,” said Constance ; ‘‘ he and 
Mr. Moore between them share my best affections, 
and I am puzzled how I shall settle it when they 
both propose.” And then remarking her mothers 
covert smile, she blushed violently, and gave Ash- 
ley so much sugar in his coffee that he was obliged 
to ery, “© llold !” 

& You must contrive to let me see these equally- 
favored rivals,” said Mrs. Templeton, who never 
felt at liberty to visit. 

At Old Court, affairs were in so complicated a 

‘state that Ashley was truly glad to have the help 
of Mr. Manning; and they learned from Roberts 
that Lady Ernest had made no mystery of her 
departure, aud, in a letter left for her husband, 
had attempted to justify her conduct by remind- 
ing him ot his. 

“What a wretch must this mother be!” ex- 
claimed Ashley, indignantly ; “ she knew this girl 
loved another—she must have known the kind of 


$ 
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life to which she was dooming her, and yet no’ 
cowpassion withheld her.” 
And still this indefatigable intriguer was try- 
ing to maintain her position and still laying her 
lans. She seemet chsposed to carry matters with 
a high hand, having decided on assuming the 
character of an ill-used woman; but Mr. Man- 


ning quickly reduced her from tier tragedy stilts . 


and imitation heroics to a more suitable level, that 
of petitioner for favors. 

The conduct of ths mean termagant had made 
an enemy of every individual in the house. The 
housekeeper insinuated that before her luggage 
was allowed to go. it had better be examined, and 
Lady Ernest's waiting-woman insisted on the ne- 
cessity of some one helping her to find various 
articles of value belonging to her mistress, which 
had gone since her ladyship had. 

But the tirst thing toward restoring order being 
her absence, Mr. Manning declined all inspection 
of her effects, and even persuaded Lord Ernest to 
send her fifty pounds, which he however kept till 
she and her movables were safely lodged in a post- 
chaise, which at length carried her off. 

« Congratulate me,” said he, returning to Ash- 
ley; “and remember, I deserve a laurel crown, 
for, believe me, it is no despicable victory that 
which is gained over such a virago.” 

« And what do you now mean to advise ?” 

« A divorce, if possible; this fellow with whom 
she is gone was, it seems, her accepted lover before 
the nefarious plot of offering her up here entered 
the head of her Jezebel mother; let him now be 
enabled to marry her.” 

“ But why am | summoned ?” asked Ashley, an- 
noyed to find himself where, apparently, he was 
not needed. 

« I suppose Lord Ernest identifies you with Mr. 
West; and, upon the whole, it is well that he 
should have some one to represent him.”’ 

For the first time Ashley now saw his Lordship, 
a gentlemanly, but nervous, weak-minded man, 
precisely the character suited to Mrs. Melville's 
views, who committed a great error when she re- 
linquished her scheme of marrying him herself. 
s She would have succeeded, with a little more pa- 
tience and a good deal more bullying,” remarked 
Mr. Manning when afterward talking over the 
matter with Ashley. 

« And now, my Lord,” said Mr. Manning, in a 
cheerful tone, and after he had introduced Mr. 
Ashley Vernon, “ as you are once more master of 
your own castle, I presume you are ready to pro- 
ceed to business. Mr. Vernon's time is valunble, 
and he wishes, if possible, to leave to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Do not let us be in a hurry,” replied Lord 
Ernest. ‘1 hope Mr. Vernon will contrive to 
make himself comfortable here. Tell Koberts to 
see toit. And do you not think, then, that Lord 
Westrough will come 2” 

%1] imagine not; he spoke of being much oceu- 
pied with his danghter’s marriage, and the incon- 
venience of being absent just now.” 

«Ah! that reminds me I always promised Lady 
Anne a wedding present; see that it is done at 
once. It was to be five thousand pounds, I be- 
lieve; and uppose J add a hundred for a trinket 
or some fancy—see to it at once.” 

“¢ Devend on me,” said Mr. Manning ; ‘‘ perhaps 
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you will draw the check now,” for he thought that 
was the only way in which he could see nbout it. 

Then. with evident uneasiness, glaving at Ash- 
ley, he asked, ** Poor Reginald! What will ho 
say, Mr. Vernon ?” 

“ Nothing but what is kind nnd generous,” he 
answered. 

“ Yes, yes, of course; but this is a sad affair; 
they never should havo come here. And now 
about Reginall—tiod forgive me for the misory l 
have cansed! But l did not intend it, poor follow ! 
And now sent out to Russia, with his pretty wife 
and child! Mr. Vernon, do you think they ean 
forgive me?” 

“l believe, sir,” said Ashley, “that Reginald 
has never once thought such a thing ne essury. 
He is too noble-minded to harbor resentment; nnd 


|as to any step you took, with a view to add to 


your own happiness, he would have been the first 
to rejoice at it.” 

‘Ah! but it never did add to my happiness; it 
brought always misery, and now shame and ruin. 
See to it, Mr. Manning. Remember, he is my 
heir; he must come back anil take care of me. 
Will his wife forgive me, Mr. Vernon? She must 
have suffered a great deal; it all comes to my 
mind now; other terrible events made me forget 
it. How has Reginald managed?” 

«Ife has worked hard for his living, sir,” re- 
turned Ashley, his handsome face glowing with 
friendly enthusiasm; “he has toiled early and 
lute; he has made himself a name which will not 
soon be forgotten among men of talent; he has 
gained friends, of whom any one might be proud ; 
ant he has a beautiful, loving wite, Who would 
make him happy anywhere.” 

“Now God be praised! Gol bless them!” ex- 
elaimed Lord Ernest, tears coursing down his 
cheeks. ‘‘ Write to him for me—I can not; and 
tell him every thing. Tell him, also, that I have 
given him all I have. See to it immediately, Mr. 
Manning.” 

Order and quiet having been restored to Old 
Court, the following day the two gentlemen de- 
arted. . 

“My first business shall be to prepare the deed 
in Mr. West's favor,” said Mr. Manning, “ then I 
shall be able to broach the delicate matter of the 
divorce, for the necessity of which, nt present, 
Lord Ernest appears quite unconscious. You per- 
ceive Mr. Vernon, the charneter wo have to deal 
with. After this Inckless marringe, when I was 
most urgent with Lord Ernest to make the best 
r-paration he could to Mr. West, I was repeatedly 
put off with the most flimsy excuses.” 

When Ashley arrived at Chambers, he found a 
voluminous packet, frnnked by the nmbassaclor, 
from Russia. This was eagerly cpened, it being 
the first that had arrived since the last sad news 
of Mrs. Templeton’s illness had reached St. Peters- 
burg. lle found a letter to himself, in which 
Reginald declared that nothing wonld be thought 
a sacrifice if Mrs. Templeton wished for ther 
presence in England. Inclosed were letters to 
Mrs. Templeton, which Ashley decided on taking 
himself when ho went to mnke his report of pro- 
ceedings at Old Court. The next letter was from 
Caroline: she informel him of the sudden depar- 
ture of the Forresters for Itnly, whither they were 
hastening in consequence of bal news, but of what 
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nature she could not inform him, as Mrs. Forrest- 
er's note toher mother seemed to assume that they 
knew more than they really did, and referred 
tiem to Laurette for particulars. She entreated 
him to see Mrs Templeton und Constance immedi- 
nicly, fancying that the latter must be in great 
sorrow, as she could think of nothing less than 
taat [lubert was ill. 

Ashley was astonished and perplexed beyond all 
expression. Only two days ago he had seen them, 
anil remarked, not only that Mrs. Templeton 
seemed daily to be exchanging her depression for 
the most gratifying cheerfulness, but that Con- 
stance, who had lately looked both anxious and 
ill, was in the most charming spirits. 

lle looked at the date of Caroline’s letter: the 
news must have reached the Forresters before he 
left for Lord Ernest's ; strange, therefore, that in- 
formation had not been sent to Mrs. Templeton ; 
for Ashley never for a moment supposed that the 
Forest ILH family were not informed of all relat- 
ing to her and Constance, 

“ Poor Coustance!”? sighed Ashley, “ the sweet 
smiles with which your dear face was decked when 
l last saw you, will be sadly changed.” But as 
his tidings from Russia were so satisfactory, he 
determined that no wish to avoid the pain of be- 
holding her distress should delay his giving the 
comfort the last was sure to impart. 

But. gool heavens! ean he see aright ? there is 
Constance flying out of the boudoir, and greeting 
kim with a voice, look, and manner more suited to 
soni: Euphrosyne, than to her who had received 
bad news from the one beloved. 

“0h, mimma! here is Ashley again; and 
linking her arm in his she led him to her mother. 

< No one more welcome,” was the smiling re- 
ply ; “ but you are tired? you have bad news ?” 

« No, the contrary,” he replied, making a pow- 
erful effort; <I have in my hands ‘what I know 
you will think the best that ever were written,” 
hending her the Russian packet. 

“From Ilelen! from Reginald !” she cried, 
turning pale with cmotion; and tearing off the 
envelopes. she gave part to Constance, while she 
herself wept tears of pleasure, and kissed the sig- 
nature again and again. 

“I shall go and call on Mrs. Stacey,” said he, 
feeling they were best left alone with their let- 
ters; and when in about an hour he returned, he 
found that Madame Stopsel had been called in to 
share with them the joy at the account the 
** blessed darlings” gave of themselves. 

“*'‘Thesa letters,” said he, ‘* have arrived quite 
ù propos to the changes at Old Court;’ and he 
proceeds to give the result of his visit there. 

“I oppose freginald’s return,” she said, when 
this was named as Lord Ernest's wish ; ‘ he is no 
longer alone. Ile hints at the probability of their 
absence being shorter than it was at first expected, 
an‘l seems tu th nk that, in any ease, his position 
is ixel; and speaks with pride of the friendship 
the young Duchess of Isleford has formed for 
Helen. lappy mother that I am,” said she, her 


eyes bright witu tears, and kissing Constance, who | 


had glidel to her side. ‘‘So you see, dear Ashley, 
I am worldly-wise enough to prefer that Reginald 
should hold fast what his own worth and exertion 
have gained.” 

“And now,” he said, hesitating and looking 
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strangely confused, ‘‘if you could spare me a few 
minutes.” 

Lut Constance was gone even before he conelud- 
ed; and as she slowly ascended the stairs, a 
strange thought flashed across her mind, while 4 
kind of spasm seized her heart and made her feel 
faint. <‘ Ashley is going to be married!” and she 
sat down trembling and sad. Instead of again 
reading Ilelen’s letter, as she had intended, she 
remained iost in meditation, seareely conscious of 
the contradictory and conflicting uature of her 
thoughts, but with a keen sénse that they were 
paintul, when she was roused by Gretchen's voice, 
who eame with hungry and thirsty ears for fur- 
ther news from St. Petersburg—and Constance 
proceeded to gratify her. 

But hush! there is a step—the garden gate 
closes—Ashley, then, is gone. 

Left alune with Mrs. Templeton, he silently put 
his sisters letter into her hand; he watched the 
expression of gravity and sorrow which overspread 

| her face; but though she said, ‘* This is very sad, 
I grieve much for them—poor Ilubert!” there 
was not the least reference to Constance—strange! 
what could it mean? At last, after reading it 
partly through again, she observed, ‘‘ Ilow very 
sorry Constance will be to learn this.” 

“I had expected that you boih already knew, 
perhaps, even more than Caroline; but my first 
glance at you convinced me that I should be the 
earliest to bring tidings of this sorrow.” 

‘* It is indeed sorrow,” she replied ; ‘‘ for though 
| we can only imagine or guess the truth, it is evi- 
dent that no trifling cause could have taken either 
| Mr. or Mrs. Forrester to Italy.” 

And without writing to you?” he remarked 
abruptly ; and then added, “ pardon me but—” 
` © Dut you can not understand it,” interrupted 
Mrs. Templeton ; ‘it will, however, be clear to 
you, my dear Ashley, when I tell you that Con- 
stance has returned his promise to Hubert, and 
that he accepted it.” 

““Good God! it makes me giddy,” he replied, 
turning very pale. But affecting uot to remark 
his emotion she proceeded; ‘* Various évents have 
long been leading to this.” 

« And—and Constance ?” he asked, vainly en- 
deavoring to speak with a steady vaice. 

«* And Constance,” she calmly continued, ‘* was 
the one to propose it to me. Let me, however, 
exonerate Hubert; before our changed cireum- 
stances occurred, to her this step seemed desir- 
able; it is not the result of any indifference on 
his part since she became portionless. The 
measure had my entire concurrence, and with the 
result I am perfeetly satisfied. Waving said this 
much, though Constance is morbidly sensitive 
about having it known, I feel that you, as one of 
our dearest iriends, have a right to learn more Fi 
and she proceeded to give him an account of the 
various reasons which had induced Constance to 
cone to this decision. 

Ashley thanked her for this mark of her confi- 
dence; though as to the reascns she gave he 
scarcely remembered one—the result, the unex- 
pected, the astonishing result, was what alone 
filled his mind ; he mechanically took his hat, but 
(left his sister and Reginald’s letters, and without 
| further adieu departed. 
| Instead of being offended at this unpoliteness, 
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Mrs. Templeton smiled as she went to seck Con- 
stance, aml implore her pardon for her breach of 
trust. By her mother’s look she knew that some- 
thing unusual had bern communicated, and still, 
with this strange apprehensive fecling predomin- 
ant, she longed—yet dreaded--to hear the first 
words. 

*« Ashley has been telling me what I am greatly 
surprised at.” she remarked, “and, indeed, what 
grivves me also.” 

Dear mamma, why should it grieve you?” 
asked Constance, impressed with the correctness 
of her own interpretation. 

* llow shoukl it do otherwise? and you, I am 
sure, will be grieved as well;” and almost to her 
daughter’s relict, she proceeded, without interrup- 
tion. to relate all that had passed, pleading the 
impossibilty of concealing the real state of the 
case from Ashley. 

* Oh! mamma, what must he think of me!” was 
her first remark; pardon her egotism, pardon 
her selfishness, her insensibility, all you who woul i 
have acted difterently—tor her second was, ‘* Poor, 
dear Ilubert !ill, and very ill, I fear, or his p.- 
rents would not have been sent for. And Lau- 
reite, how are we to learn from her! for lately 
she has never written to us.” 

“We must patiently bear this suspense; we 
are always laying Ashley, and Ashley's time, so 
much under contribution, that I hesitate to en- 
crouch, or I would entreat hìm to call at the West- 
roughs, where Laurette now is.” 

** Oh, do—he is always so kind;” and the first 
question was now again the last.“ What will he 
think of me ? how fickle I must appear—and he, 
of all people, to know it.” 

** But why so, Constance? the truth must be- 
come generally known before long; and I confess 
that I think our old friends may hold themselycs 
slighted to be informed of the fact from a third 
party.” 

_ “In that case, mamma, use your own wise 

judgment. I giveit up. <And after all, I belicve 

I did not fear any one so much as Ashley. You 

have no idea how strict and stern he is about | 
promises. Caroline says she is sure he never | 
cculd love a second time; therefore he would be 
very severe on all caprices and fancies. Perhaps 
he may despise me tor my conduct.” 

& Dismiss all these imaginary apprehensions, 
my dear child: Ashley, I am sure, will not be sv 
unjust. A gir) of s:venteen may be allowed tu 
mistake gratiinde and sisterly kindness for a decp- 
er feeling without being condemned as fickle and 
eapricious. | hope, dearest, that you may still 
some day tell me you agree with those who disbe- 
lieve in secon l luve, even while asking my bless- 
ing on your more experienced choice.” 

“ No, no, mamma,” said Constance. shaking her 
head and still looking both grave and troubled ; 
while, contrary to her usual anxicty when her 
daughter showed symptoms of depression, Mrs 
Templeton was rather well pleased to perceive 
that such was now the fact. 

It was well for Ashley that, on returning 
home, he found business of importance awaiting | 


him; still, before he did any thing else, he an: 


swered Caroline's letter, entreating her to obtain 


liberty to relate tho startling disclosure Mrs. 
Templeton had made to him, rightly coujectur- 
ing that, if she wished it published, she woul:l 
dv so; and by the time several other matters of s 
professional nature had been transacted, he felt 
himself at liberty to think uninterruptedly over 
what he had heard. 

Constance free! no longer the nffianced of an- 
other! was the idea that seemed to banish all 
others; and even when he partly recovered trom 
the tumult of feeling into whieh this unexpeeted 
news had thrown him, the recollection that the 
ties which had bound her to Hubert were sev- 
ered, mixed and interfered with all his thonghts. 

At first a bounding sensation of joy showed 
him but too plainly how vain had been his he- 
liet, that the hopelessness of his love had cnabled 
him to conquer it. Then, as a check to some- 
thing very like pleasure, came the question, what, 
though she had rejected Hubert, did it follow that 
she could Iove him? perhaps, after nh, she had, 
from a feeling of womanly pride, released him, 
while she herself retained all her old affection ; 
and his noble heart felt sad at the thought ; sup- 
pose she also should be the victim of an unre- 
quited love? 

Distracted with all these conflicting emotions, 
poor Ashley bitterly reproached the false reli- 
ance he had had on himself in having lately so 
uiuch sought her society. Where was his con- 
sistency ? where his self-government ? and he 
determined henceforth that these meetings, so 
precious, should be interdicted ; that the de- 
lightful evenings spent at the Ileath should 
cease. And then, with the contradiction so nat- 
ural, he asked, wherefure this stern denial of his 
only pleasure? besides, his duty as a friend 
calle! him there, and let the consequence be fatal 
as it might to his peace, there he would go; and 
happily for his overtired state, with this mag- 
naninius and really happy resolution he retired 
to rest, and rose the next morning with a half- 
sad lcned. halt-joyous anticipation that he should 
soon again be obliged to see Mrs, Templeton. 

She, in the mean time, at once made use of the 
permission Constance had given, and wrote to in- 
form Mrs. Vernon of the exact state of matters 
between Constance and Hubert, expressing at the 
same time the anxiety they both felt to hear fur- 
ther news of the Forresters, 

But time passed, and still no direct informa- 
tion reached them. From one of Mr, Morton’s 
numerous correspondents they learned the sad 
history of the death of Beatrice—of Hubert’s 
alarming illness—the summons to his parents, 
and their arrival; but no news reached them that 
at all relieved their anxiety. 

Again, but indirectly, they heard ; this time 
from Viewr Morton, who was on his return to 
England. after what he termed his lengthened 
banishment. He had stopped at Naples, and 


hearing of the sorrow that had fallen on the 


family of the Duca, he felt sure, from remarks 
which he had made two years ago. that Ilubert 
must be in some degree a sharer in this grief. 
Victor said that though better, Hubert would 
not listen to any proposal for his leaving Naples, 
his greatest comfort being the society ot tho be- 


all the information she could from Laurette, and) reaved Duca; that at first he almost furiously 


to let him know the result. Ile did not feel at 


refusec to sce his parents—but happily the tears 
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of his mother and the entreaties of his father had | correspondence with her aunt and cousin, 


prevailed. His letter concluded with an intima- 
tion that he hoped to be in England shortly after 
Christmas. ` 

This sad account was very distressing to those 
who, while aware of llubert’s failings, loved him 
for his many amiable qualities; and when Ashley 
looked ut the tearful countenance of Constance 
it was with a sharp pang he said to himself: 
« Ah! she deceived herself, and little knew how 
much she still loves him;’ while his manner, 
which lad unconsciously become graver and more 
reserved, was to her a proof that he classed her 
among the frivolous and changeable, perhaps the 
cold-hearted ; and so it sometimes happened that 
Ashley came and departed without seeing her, 
and aseribed her absence to her wish to conceal 
the distress she felt about Hubert. 

Constance had now no difficulty in deciding 
that she had, at last, elearly and truly under- 
stood her feelings toward Hlubert. She had dis- 
covered that her dread of Ashley’s contempt had 
a deeper source than she had at first imagined ; 
it was neither pride nor self-love which had | 
shrunk from his expected censure, and with 
something like terror she acknowledged to her- 
self that she loved Ashley Vernon ! 

Ah! how could it be otherwise? was he not 
the constant theme of praise with Mrs. Stacey 
and Gretchen? did not her mother regard him 
and speak of him as one of the noblest of human 
beings ? were not the letters they received from 
St. Petersburg eloquent in his praise? and did | 
not her own heart echo back again and again all 
that others spoke and thought ? 

low different was the value she set upon his 
approbation from any thing she had ever before 
prized, and oh! how infinitely superior did he. 
appear to any one she had ever met. 

“But what will he care for my thoughts of | 
him? Beyond the kind and friendly manner so | 
habitual to him in his general intercourse, what | 
can l expect? nothing. Perhaps he has already 
given his love ;” and at this thought Constance | 
hid her face in her hands and wept. | 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


“She is mine own! 
And T as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenly seas, if all their sand were pearl.” 
SHAKSPEARE,. 


Ar length Laurette heard from Mrs. Forrester, 
who gave her a long and melancholy account of 
all that had happened. Sorrow had broken down 
the barriers which pride and reserve had raised, 
and the terms in which she spoke of Laurette, 
and expressed her fear that all hope of Hubert’s 
early return to England was vain, opened the 
flood-gates of that grief which she had so long | 
and so stoically repressed. She copied all of Mrs. 
Forrester’s letters which could interest Caroline, 
merely saying, as regarded herself, that the dis- 
sipation and gayety attending Lady Anne’s mar- 
riage rendered the quiet of Craigalan quite need- 
ful; and assuming that the Vernons were in 
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| from the very first there has been nothing be- 
| yond deep gratitude for attentions and services 


she 
sent a very kind message to them both. 

Ashley took the letter to Mrs. Templeton with 
out delay, as he believed that Constance was 
spending the day with Miss Turner, which, how- 
ever, proved a -mistake. llis manner was so 
unlike his usual self-possession, that Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, who had lately watched both him and 
Constance with no little anxiety, and who saw in 
his looks to-day something that betokened a 
change of feeling or thought, expressed her fears 
that he was ill. 

‘‘ No,” he said, faintly smiling, ‘‘ not ill, but 
ill at ease in mind—restless and unhappy ;” and_ 
perceiving the concern her looks plainly ex- 
pressed, he abruptly added! “I have resolved 
that this shall terminate one way or the other. 
Dear Mrs. Templeton, you must see, you must 
know, that Constance is—that I love her—have 
loved her for years—have never ceased to do so— 
that, hopeless as her engagement rendered it, 
still I could not free myself from her influence— 
that even now, while watching with agony, that 
can not be told, her distress tor another, I think 
only of her—dream only of her. Heaven help 
me! her very sorrow makes me love her the 
more ;” and overeome with emotion he turned” 
away and shaded his face. 

Mrs. Templeton sat pale, and, at first, speech- 
less ; she was not sure of the state of Constance’s T 
feeling ; she could but guess. 

How she longed to say ‘‘ hope” to the noble, 
generous heart whose deep and enduring love had 
been shown to her; how she longed to say, 
“Take her—to thee I give her freely, fearless- 
ly ;” but if she had mistaken the nature of the 
sentiments of Constance, what additional sorrow ‘ 
might she not cause. : 

© Ashley,” she at length said, very quietly, and 
the friendly tone fell soothingly on his quivering r 
nerves, “ why not tell all this to Constance her- 
self? what makes you think your love so hope- 
less ?” 

‘* Because,” he replied, with something like 
asperity, “she still loves another. She has mis- 
taken herself, or why this distress, this anxiety 
about Italy ?” 

‘You are in an error regarding all this. I 
am convinced that though a friendly concern, 
natural to a kind and affectionate nature, makes 
Constance sympathize with the Forresters, there 
is no other feeling; nay, I am convinced that 










when suffering and sorrow were under our own 
roof; if I were not fully convinced of this, how 
do you snppose I could rejoice, as I truly do, at 
the dissolution of this engagement? Listen calm- 
ly to me,” observing that his face flushed and his , 
looks became more animated; ‘much, and by 
far the greater part, of the depression you have 
remarked, arises from the dread my darling felt : 
that what she persists in calling her fickleness 
and indecision had sunk her in your estimation— 
that you must henceforth think of her as ono 
infirm of purpose and incapable of understanding 
her own feelings; the great value she sets on 
your approbation makes her dread its loss.” 

“ And Constance coùld fancy all this”? he ex- 
claimed, impetuously. ‘‘ Good heavens! how Í. 
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have been misunderstood. 


Constance, whom I all ! 
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Poor Mrs. Templeton, meanwhile, was agitated 


but worship—what have 1 said or done to cause) by the alternations of fear und hope, the hitter 


this mistake? Oh! tell her so, denr Mrs. Tem- 
pieton ; let me no longer appear a harsh censor, 
when, I vow to you, 1 think all she does perfect— 
yes. perfect.” j 

* You must tell her this vourself, my dear 
Ashley and receive it as a favorable omen thnt 


here she is, and that you have my best wishes for, 


your success ;” 


test, she went to meet Constance, who had been out 
with Gretchen, leaving him in the little boudoir. 

“There is a letter waiting you from Caroline,” 
said her mother, motioning to the sitting-room, 
while she went up-stairs to hope and prny that 
the leng-cherished wish of her heart might be on 
the eve of accomplishment ; for Ashley's love had 
been discovered by her even before Hubert pro- 
posed, and it was the superior estimation in which 
she held hint that had made her feel keenly dis- 
appointed when young Forrester was accepted. 

Hascily discarding bonnet and cloak, Constanee 
went forward and opened the door, There stood 
Ashley : what made Constance feel faint and wish 
herself far away? Surely not the sight of that 
handsome face and form—surely not the expression 
of those splendid eyes? But quickly rallying. she 
said. *¢ Mamma told me there was n letter from 
dear Caroline;’ an] eagerly taking it from him, 
as he silently handed it to her, she began the 
perusal. 

How he noted the changes of her beautiful 
countenance as she read—how critically he ob- 
served that, though sad, she did not look wretch- 
ed—and what a sigh of relief did he give when, 
folding up the letter, she remarked : ‘ Poor Mrs. 
Forrester, my heart aches for her—and Ilubert, 
too. to have his happincss thus overcast at its 
early dawn.’ This did not sound like the lan- 


} 


guage of a blighted heart, nor did the sympathy | 


of her mann_r betuken any exclusively personal 
feelings: and hope, which had first awoke when 
Mrs Templeton speke, was now felt in every pulse. 
tather astonished at his silence she looked up, 
aud the cl.quent features she gazed at told the 
whole history : the treasured secret, the j’alously 
guaslel feslings of years. were there written as 
pliinly as in a book. He took the trembling hand 
that oif-red h’m the letter, an] gently retaining 
it, said, while his rch voice shook with emotion: 

*Constane: [have lovel you for years; I still 
love yon— must evr love you?’ and growing 
bollir, as sume hing in her at-ei ule ant tace en- 
conragel his fust in reasing hope, he drew her 
toward hime tell me,’ he cent uned, and there 
was almost a solnm enrnestness on tis whole man. 
ner, “tel me; Lu ovh, te'l me not Ihat it is hope- 
less?” 

For the secon! time in her life the sweet face 
was hil on his shoul ler=~lmt not now, as in the 
ex'r micty of her des: lition, to be withdrawn yrle 
anl so. row-stricken; oh no! no: she was fuld- 
ed in a loving embrac» tu his tried and true heart, 
while a distinct but gentle “No,” burst from her 
lips—-anl Time an! hig minutes passed unheeded 
by — 

“Por who with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of bis glass, 
Wien all its gatels are diamond sparks, 
Winch dazzle us they puss?” 


and before he could reply or pro- ` 


gaining strength as her watch told that an hour 
had passed since Constance lad entered; tor she 
justly conjectured that a refusal need not occupy 
more than a few minutes. 

At length she deseended, and the first look at 
the perfectly radinné countenance of Ashley told 
the tule of successful and accepted love. 

“ Dear Mrs. Templeton, congratulate mo,” said 
he, leading Constance forward. 

* And who is to condole with me?” she asked, 
trying to conceal her emotion, : 

** You shall never be allowed to need condolence,” 
was his animated reply. 

e l believe you— I know that you say well. For 
years I have hoped for this, even when hopo 
seemed almost madness; 1 have lung read your 
secret, my son, and sighed to know that yon were 
not happy; ah! when shall we learn to wait and 
trust? This blessed day compensates for all.” 

«May l come again this evening?” he ln- 
quired, a bright smile lighting up his fuco as he 
looked at Constance, whose arm was affectionately 
thrown round her mother, 

“it you feel inclined—only if,” was her cheer- 
ful answer ; ** but now farewell.” 


—— e e y — 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


oe Justice 


Must lay her balauce by, and use fier sword.” 
MASS(NOEL. 


“I am sorry to disturb and trouble you, sir,” 


said Mrs, Dawson to the Colonel, ** bnt really my 


conscience will not allow me to keep s.lent any 
longer.” 

e And what has made your conscience so desir- 
ous Of hearing you talk just now ?” 

« Why, sir, it is rath-r a long and unpleasant 
story; but, if you have time, I really should bo 
very glad if you would listen.” 

> Very well,” he replied, senresly, however, 
removing his eyes from his papers; ** begin; only 
remember that / am not your consvicnce, nor so 


determined to make you break silence; therefore 


be brit.” 

“I shal} do my best, Colonel, us I always do; 
no one can accuse me of chatter and gossip’—and 
as he discreetly made no reply, she proceeded. 
“You remember Ruth, sir, the young lady'semaid” 
—he nodded—* well, sir, long before trouble came 
Upon us so fast and heavy, there were suspicious 
of her honesty: 1 do not mean that she stofe, but 
there was no doubt of her being leagued with the 
low-born enemies of this house, and that, through 
some bribe or another, she was inducel to carry 
down to that den of—of iniquity—all the uews she 
could collect here.” 

e Aml you are not far wrong,” ho remarked, 
recollecting that it was throngh her thist traces 
of llelen’s tight had ben discoverel, ‘* Go on.” 

* Well, sir, before the last dreadful blow was 
struck—” 

“Woman?! are you mad?” ho exclaimed, with 
blazing eyes and pale face. © How daro you ?”— 
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but reading in Mrs. Dawson's astonished and 
alarmed manner her total ignorance of the literal 
meaning he attached to her words, he more quietly 
repeated —“ go ou! go on™” 


“ Yes, sir, only [ am so fluttered-like. So, sir, 


just before the last blow fell she was dismissed ; | 


she chen openly went to those people, and, to 
shorter iny story, waa turned out by the women 
there indistrace and shame, and took refugein some 
place provided for her by vse kindness of Mrs. Sims. 
You remember Mrs. Sims, Colonel, the milliner 7”? 
—he assented, “Ruth’s wretchel, drunken old 
father weel d have killed er had she gone home. 
I myself, angry as I was, could not let the misera- 
ble girl perish, so, without consulting you, sir, I 
have, parily at my own cost, but chiefly at yours, 
helped her.’ Another nod. “Mr, Curtis has 
applied to Cooper, but he is as hard and brazen 
as possible. and the woman with him the same ; 
they will do nothing for her or the child, but taunt 
and insult her without mercy. The whole village 
is astir; the Reverenl Doctor has even interfered ; 
and to say the truth, 2 expect mischief will hap- 
pen if those people do not in some way right her, 
or leave the place. Cooper promised her mar- 
riage, and te poor feol believed him, and so sold 
herself to work their dirty work and help their 
base schz es; for Iam bold to say, with the rest 
of onr felg, it is mainly through them that these 
evil days a«ve fallen on the Priory.” 

« And what do you, and the rest of our folk, 
expect me to do? I can not make him marry this 
wench.” 

«Dismiss him, sir, and get rid of the whole 
crew,” she said, almost surprised at her own 
courage. 

“ Svon said, but not so soon done.” 

“ Eusy enough, sir, if you do but resolve on it; 
besides, if they care for themselves, they will 
really be glad of a hint to depart.” 

“In that case,” he remarked, as if he mused 
over her alternative, “I will, perhaps. see about 
it. And so this girl was the tale-bearer ?” 

“Yes, sir; and through her tales that woman 
ventured up here, and by her insolence drove 
away that blessed angel ;” and tears started to 
her eycs as she recalled the mournful indignation 
of Constance at this insult, 

* Then she eserves all she meets with,” was 
his fierce reply ; “and you, I forbid your sending 
her a scrap; give it to the hounds rather. Let 
her starve and die !” 

“ No, sir,” she replied, with spirit; “© you must 
forgive me for being disobedient. Visit in the 
right quarter the mischief and misery, and I shall 
be glad ; she is now paying the penalty of der sin, 
and why should they escape ?”’ 

“Perhaps you are right; but they shall not 
escape,” he said, uttering a terrible oath and vio- 
lently striking the table. ‘Send Robin with the 
horses ” 

And, followed by the groom, he rode toward 
the village, his brow more gloomy, and he him- 
self evidently more irritable than usual, though 
he called at several places before he paused at 
Mr. Coopers. 

What then and there befell, Robin never heard, 
it being now eoll enough for closed doors and 
windows; nor is it well to chronicle the wicked 
words uf wicked doers—when threatroused threat 
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— when fury opened the prison-house and brought 

to light crimes long ago suspected—when rage 
grew careless and gave word to deeds that had 

hitherto been carefully concealed—and when un- 

hallowed wishes for evil were loudly and fiercely 

expressed. 4 

But the result of this was the arrival of Mr, 
Sloper—the departure of Cooper and Augustus, 
and, after a while, of Mrs. Captain also, though 
the house was still kept ready for the latter, who 
occasionally re-appeared on the scene. 

A respectable man now assumed the manage- 
ment of the property ; planting was continued on 
an extensive scale, and such timely changes made 
as materially benefited the tenantry, so that the 
faithful old housekeeper vegan to think that it 
was not yet too late for sunny times again to 
shine on her cherished Seabrooke, and thac the 
faces she loved might once more smile there. 

Even her master came in for his full share of 
her benevolent wishes— 








“© wad ye tak a thought an’ men’, 
Ye aiblins might,” 


was often the tenor, though not the words, of her 
meditations; and vigilantly did she watch for any 
indications that a change had come over his feel- 
ings toward her beloved lady and the two fair 
daughters, but alas! in vain; while with grief 
she perceived that the habit of indulging in wine 
became gradually stronger and stronger. é 

‘¢ There, dear mamma, yon will not have to com- 
plain of your companionless state any longer,” 
said Constance. as she collected numerous loose 
shects of manuscript; ‘my task is over, I have 
just written the last word of my translation ; and 
it only remains to be proved what was truth and 
what flattery in Ashley's criticism.” 

‘‘ Wow so?” inquired her mother. 

_ If the editor should black-ball my contribu- 

tion, I shall certainly charge him with having 
lured me on with false pretenses. And now, asa 
reward for your kind help in copying my blotted 
| pages, and your patiently-endured curiosity, Í 
shall tell you what 1 mean to do with the pro- 
| ceeds—always provided,” she added, laughing, 
“ that I am not the girl who reckoned her chick- 
ens too soon—I mean to buy little lsabel one of 
those pretty dresses ] saw when I went to town 
with Miss Newman ; next—or first, perhaps—I 
mean to buy a capital, easy, self-adjusting spring 
chair for dear old Gretchen.” 

“« And so itis this you have been toiling for?” 

“Yes, but it has been really a labor of love. 
Oh! there is a pleasure even in poverty, when it 
lends to these little acts of self-denial.” 

“ Dear Constance, you make me langh, and yet 
you are very absurd ; poverty, my child, what co 
you know of poverty ? why, we are rici— we rank 
among the wealthy classes—our little eccnomies 
do us good in every way. Oh! no,” she added, 
gravely, “in real poverty there is no pleasure 5 
there may be, there often is, contentment, and the 
reward which honest industry ever brings; but 
these spring not from poverty, but the successful 
struggle against it. When you were born, my 
treasure, J knew what poverty was; many 2 
restless night, many an anxious day, many a 
heart-ache, did it inflict on me. When you first 
saw light, on the border of that lake after which 
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you are named, strangers ministered to my wants, 
and I with scarcely a faint hope of ever being 
able to repay them; so I left it to Him who has 
said, Cast thy bread on the waters.” ” 

Too much moved to speak, Constance sat look- 
ing with fond reverence on her mother, who von- 
tinued : * It was the recollection of the ignorance 
and helplessness against which F had then to 
struggle, the results of my aristocraticeducation, 
that made me so anxious you and Helen should be 


taught many things not usually cared for by the) 
To Helen this has been of the greatest | 
And you, my love, in marrying Ashley, do | 


wealthy. 
use. 
not marry a man of large property, though his 
profession and private resources will make him 
quite independent.” 

“© But Asnley will not listen to me when l tell 
him he will have a portionless bride.” 

<I do not wonder at that,’ returned her 
mother, quietly; “you and Helen are wealth 
enough for any reasonable man—now do not 
laugh at your mother’s partial folly. Do you 
expect Mrs. Stacey this evening ?” 

“Yes. Mr. Stacey promised to accompany 
her: hehas composed a graceful little song which 
she has set to music, and dedicated to her friends. 
I also expect that he will bring some chapters of 
that second volume, at the very name of which 
Mr. Turner always makes a wry face.” 

“Tle is very hard on Mr. Stacey,” remarked 
Mrs. Templeton: “and because. under the in- 
fluence of an unusual cntbusiasm, he once wrote 
more in a few months than most others could 
have dcne in treble the time. he expects him to 
keep up that pace. 1 sometimes think that, sen- 
sible and intelligent as he is, he makes no allow- 
ance for the peculiar temperament, which, | sup- 
pose, ever accompanies much imagination.” 

‘1 think, dear mamma, you rather mistake 
Mr. Turner, who is, on the contrary, always 
ready to make extraordinary concessicn to poctic 
influ nee. and to grant it great indulgencies. Ilt 
is Mr. Stacey’s infatuation for his present style of 
lfe which he censures as well «s lamen s; he 
says that a fushionable, frivol us lite of mere gay- 
cty destroys all that is majestie an} snblime in 


thought and feeling; he thinks that its influence | 


is des.ructive to Ins fine imyginaticn, ns well as 
injur.cus to his pecuniary prospects.” 
*¢ Probally he iscorrect,” said Mrs. Templeton ; 


“and as we do not come under the head of frivo- | 


lous or fashionable, I may conscientiously enjoy 
the pleasure of h's society, especially as his ex- 
cellent wife will be gratified by having her share 
of it also. 

«J sometimes think,” said Constance, * it must 
be rather a trial to Mrs. Stacey to visit so little 


in those circels where her husband is so much | 


courted.’ 

“It shows her rare good sense,” replied her 
mother, ‘ that her friends can only guess at her 
feelings, Nothing is more dangerous or undigni- 
fied thin for a woman to make her husband's con- 
duet the subject of her complaint and conversa- 
tien. [believe that people who introluce their 
sorrows or vexations at every visit, end by entire- 
ly blunting the sympathy of their best friends— 
while. by beng dwelt upon, nn'l by constant rep- 
eiition, these trials scquire an imaginary promi- 
nence and intensity. lt we can cure an evil by 
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consulting another, by all menns let us uso tho 
privilege; if not, let us silently bear it;” and 
this remark, coming as it did from cone who eu- 
forced it by the example of her wholo married 
life, was not lost on the hearer. 

Spring had long set in, and though many cir- 
cumstances kept Constance from sharing very 
largely in its gaycties, there were still so many 
opportunities for availing herself of exhibitions, 
concerts, and the society of two or three value l 
friends, that to her, whose life had been so quiet, 
it seemed now very much like dissipation. 

Mrs. Vernon and Caroline, whose delight had 
been unbounded when Ashley carried, in person, 
the news of his unexpected happiness, spent some 
| weeks at Mr. Mortons, where Victors arrival in 

June completed their joyful pariy. Of course 
Mrs, ‘Templeton could rarely necompany her 
dauzhter— she knew not that, to the great sur- 
prise of all around him, her husband had sud- 
denly, soon after her depirture, cease all further 
pursuit or even inquiry, so that the dread of him 
and his emissaries still perpetually haunted her; 
but the peaceful life she now enjoyed, the happy 
prospects which scemed opening to her children, 
and the seeing society so much in accordance with 
her tastes and wishes, made her frel that a hap- 
py calm had suddenly succeeded the many years 
of storm and gloom which had fellowed ber mar- 
riage. 

The more she saw of Ashley, who. no longer 
burdened with feel’ngs it was so difficult und 
painful to conceal, was the life and soul of thëse 
happy parties, the more was she certain that with 
him the happiness of Constance wae secure. His 
enlarged views on all subjects, his extensive sid 
rare information, his dispts onate jw)zment and 
refined taste, all renderet hiin a fit guide to one 
whose quick pere-pticn of the beaut tul an tis- 
tilions rejeclion of all rhat was not perfect, rt- 
quired the help of his philesephical analytis— 
one who needed his comprehen ve views to teach 
her (o see order and harmony where her impa- 
tient glance hal failed to discover th in, 

And spring went, an) simmer brought its 
wealth of swe t scents and Teanltul flowels; and 
in its turn gave plaice to nntumn’s rich ant glo- 
rious sun-se*s fnd magnificent tin) when cnee 
nore Rezingld e:rnestly presed Ashley to visit 

} them at St. Petersburg. 

* Go,” said Calanco; “lart year we hinder- 
el you and th’s, 1 hope, wil be your final op- 
poriunity. for Helen coniilen ly talks of a return 
next spring.” 

‘© Besides, T want your impartial epinion of 
my little huesian granddaughter,” urged Mrs. 
‘Temple‘on. * which, according to Telers descrip- 
tion. is the most extraordinary ell ever born.” 

} ‘And she only three days oll when that dis- 
| covery was made,” remarked Coustenee ; © poor 
little thing! l hope he will not find her crushel 
beneath the load of names which her courtier- 
like parents an ducal sponsors think if necessary 
to give her ” 

‘As you both evidently want to eet rid of 
ine,” said Ashley, “I really tuk I shall take 
this opportunity of secing a city not quite so ac- 
cessible as Paris, and have the benetit, wo, of 
seeing it under sushefaygrs lle anepie’ss But E 
must tell you of a cirgumstance which occurred 
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last night at Basingstoke Ilouse, where I dined during the antumnal months, spent in the coun- 
with several agreeable and distinguished guests— ! try, without his aid, that I could not run the 
among others, Lord and Lady Hurstwood, and risk of having such a hecatomb of illustrious 
our triend Stacey. But my anecdote is for you, victims lying on my conscience. 
Constance, not for mamma, whose mantle is so‘ We shall yet see Mr. Stacey take that place 
large, she throws it over the follies and weak- among men of genius to which his superior tal- 
nesses of every one. ents entitle him,” said Mrs. Templeton. ‘* At pre- 
‘*Mamma’s ears will be shut as long as you sent heis not aware of his responsibility to him- 
desire—and as to the width of her mantle, be- self or society. lle perpetually reminds me of a 
ware lest it be too scanty to cover the keen satire child playing with diamonds, unconscious of their 
of Ashley Vernon,” was Mrs. Templeton’s cheer- | value and regardless of their injury or loss; but 
ful reply. | there is a strain of honorable feeling through all 
« Now, Ashley, begin—I am all ready and at- | his levity, and a gencrosity with all his selfish- 
tentive,” said Constance. ness, which make me hope that the day will 
<J was seated,” said he, “ nearly opposite to’ come when those who have borne with his folly 
Stacey, who had Gn one side of him Lady Hurst- | and imprudence will be fully repaid.” 
wood, and the conversation had turned on several! “ Dear Mrs. Templeton, your candor and char- 
parties which had been lately giveu in the noble ity make me ashamed of my severity. 
and fashionable world, when some one happened | « Not so, Ashley, I also censure—but it is the 
to remark, that he had recently dined at the thoughtless, shallow society who lure him on; let 
Marquis of D.'s, and there had had the pleasure of him but once be convinced of their heartlessness, 
meeting Professor Soames and Dr. Weaver, both let him find that the promises of a snug little 
men of note in the scientific world, but who have | place, to quote his own words, are of no worth, 
attained that eminence solely by their own talent and we shall see him lean on his own resources, 
and exertion, Upon which, Stacey, with the most | and then only become aware of’their strength 
insufferable petit maitre air of affectation imagin- and value.” 
able, drawled out, ‘Good God! what will the But Ashley did not tell all the reasons he had 
world come to next? and as this exquisite and | for wishing to draw Stacey out of this destruc- 
becoming cbullition of disdain was apparently ad- | tive vortex, which was turning his head and 
dressed to Lady llurstwood, fancy her, with her hastening him to ruin: he was desirous to keep 
undemonstrative manner and irresistible smile, him from running deeply in debt, and again in- 
replying, quite unconscious of saying any thing volving Mrs. Stacey in the difficulties which beset 
sarcasiic, ‘ Perhaps you may be invited to meet them a tew years ago. 
them! Icaught Stacey’s eye, and assure youl ‘* Another dispatch from St. Petersburg ?” ob- 
found it difficult to keep my countenance as I did served Mrs. Templeton, 1s Constance eagerly 
80.” opened her letter; ‘- Ashley now relieves both 
“ Excellent,” said Constance; ‘‘ I can imagine Helen and Reginald of all labor in the home de- 
Cecilia saying this, and without the least idea of partment of correspondence. 
having said any thing severe. Mamma, are you. ‘Oh! mamma,” said she, scarcely lifting her 
listening, or are you still pretending deafness:” eyes trom the well-covered paper, while a smile 
«I not only hear, but I see the whole, nor anda blush spread over her animated face, *‘ it is 
could any one make Cecilia comprehend that she really very kind of Ashley to send us such frequent 
had made any thing but a polite remark. Her and long accounts, and I must not have you un- 
good sense, high noticns of propriety, and affec- grateful to him.” 
tionate nature make me love and respect her. “And if I could be so wicked,” replied her 
greatly, but as a child, and to this moment mother, “ yon seem always quite ready to supply 
she never could readily understand any thing my deficiencies, though why I am, by my grati- 
that was not literal; and the way in which Lau- | tude, to pay your debts for what is exclusively 
rette usel to perplex her, by her witty allusions your own, I do not clearly comprehend.” 
and satirical remarks, often made me smile.” “Because incurring the dcbt makes me so 
« But this is not all,” resumed Ashley; ‘‘ im- | happy.” 
agine licr coming to Stacey and me and telling ‘Iam answered, dear child; but when you do 
us that these very gentlemen were to be at the come to any information that particularly con- 
Dowager Duchess of Isleford’s soirée next week, | cerns me, let me know, that is all ; perhaps by the 
and oifering to have tickets sent to us. Of course time I have written to Lady Grantham, you may 
T accepted with delight, and so, in fact, did Sta- | have reached that insignificant portion of your 
cey, though I reminded him that the consequence pamphlet.” 
would probably be an introduction to these scien- < Now, mamma, you are malicious this morn- 





tific celebrities. ing; so, to punish you, } shall carry my letter and 
«Jt is on that very account I am desirous you myself away.” 
should be there, was her ladyship’s naive reply.. * I suppose that is called turning the tables,” 


‘I thought Mr. Stacey would be pleased to be said she, laughing; “ give me a kiss for furnish- 
acquainted with two literary gentlemen whom | ing you with the excuse for picking a quarrel, and 
the Duchess so greatly respects.” Stacey was as| run away.” 

ready to laugh ai his folly as 1; he is tco amiable) And so she did, with her precious letter. No 
ever to be ill-tempered or disagreeable; but all | comparisons nozw between herself and Helen—no 
this only convinces me that he must take his own. reference now to Reginald as the complete letter- 
course. I wished him to accompany me to St, | writer—he was entirely eclipsed, and Ashley in 
Petersburg, but he told me of so many Lady | the ascendant. “Ilow could it be otherwise 2” 
toberts and Lord Johns who would die of ennui | she asked hierself—* who could write such delight- 
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ful letters as he ?—so affectionate, so intellectual) not dispelled when Mrs, Sims, heaving a deep sigh, 
—so gracetul—so’—Lut words are wunung.| or raider groan, remarked, * Weli, well, uuse 


Happy, happy Cons.ance. 


CHAPTER URRY. 


«ih! thus she stood— 
Even will sueh NC: of ajesi (warm life, 
As row b eddy staods) wien trst i wool her. 
lam asame —” Werters Tale. 


WINTER had set in, with its gloom and cheer- 
fulness—its cold and fires. Melancholy winds 
howled and moaned aroun! and abuu., Lut were 
scarcely heard awi l the sound of merry voices and 
gleesome laughter which aros2 fromininy a bright 
fireside. But Chr stmas, witli its sical parues 
and fanily ga cher.ugs, had passed nway, unl chil- | 
dren who were cvercom ng the etfee sy of turkey 
and twefth cake, nuw began to count the days 
that were leit of chair hol.days ; wile the sumors, 
having reeruited trom the faugue of danner giv.ng 
and dane ng, b-g ui to cvunt tne cost thercot, and 
some ot ihom to cuk th: y had pazd wo dear tor 
their wins.le when Gunver and ilowed sent in 
ther b Ils. 

At th V’riory all this was unknown; there were 
no hol.days —an ll-sp-ns hfe never his thsm—no 
family ga her:ngs, tor ev.) passions hia dl driven ail 
wway, and solemn silence. gloum, an] unhappiness 
reign in ihe vasi and spiendid ruos uf Ssavreoke 
Prory. 

Mrs. Diwson conf kntially assurel Mrs. Sims 
that she reulty diù nyè think she coul l sanl ths 
siate of tu.ngs anotuer Chius.mas. Tas was the 
szeond wit.cu, accurding to her es..mat:. hal been 
ull thrown away—losi uke; an! nothing could be 
more d.suial than the hfe her master tet; she de- 
clared he seemed melancholy mad, fell cif .n his 
fuod, unt attenied to noti:nz but the improve- 
ment or the peopery; thougn that, she sa.d, was 
ail quite righ.. 

“Jt is my opinion,” remarked Mrs. Sims, “ that 
it is all aiony of these Coopers; why, she was 
down h ne omy a few weeks ago, and what tur, | 
should lke to know? Nu good, I am sure.” 

“No, indeed,” repliel Mrs. Duwson. “Anl 
think of th: assurance of madani —sli2 came up 
to the Piiory, and] saw, by the Colonels man- 
ncr, ihat he was all in a secret rage l.ke; she 
wanted, fursvoth, to sze th: house !—but beiore | 
would huve unlucked the dcors fur that purpose, 1 
would have thrown the keys down the weil and 
lett the place forever, though that woul lbe heart- 
| bregking tur me. Dut, tor once, my masier was 
clear r.glit: he said, No! she must wait ;’ and, 
ull in my hearing, went on to say, Lu: very quict- 
ly, ¢ L adv.se you to be patient’ ”’ 

«Why, goodness me. Mrs. Dawson !” exclaimed 
her friend, “ sure there is no mean ng in thosc) 
words? anl she looked so expressively at her, | 
that the old ].dy f-lt sick ant fant, us a vague 
terror poss.s.el ber wish a glimpse of the tru h. 

“Qh, no.’ she said, in u vo.ce that shock w.th 
indignation and alarm; ‘‘he never coull be so 
tase us all that. It L thought it—but it 1s impos- 
sible !’—and sie fell into a fit of mus.ng Uhat was , 

12 


` 


who lve the lóngost w 11 see, 

Dawsons account tell tar short of the reality. 
Colunel Yeimpiwton had smd, © Ev.l, be rbon my 
good " and ne must abide hy his choive Prov- 
idence eyer v.nd.cates its ways, Uhough pica wre 


otten ivo LI nd to see it. 


“Ilave ycu nny idea whether Mr. Moran is nt 
the Hernniage? he inquired one dy of the iicuse- 
ke. per. 

* I rather think he is, sir. Robin saw his black 
servant yesterday, and he said h.s masier was ex- 
pected, l suppose, s.r, you know thay youny Mr. 
Moron is to marry M.ss Vernon this spring? It 
has been a log engagement. ’ 

“d heard or it sume time ago, 
here 7” 

* At Bridge-en l, Fam toll, sir; Mr. Morton is 
baving the piace kuid cut in grand order.” 

‘Gu. hous the purchaser of Bridze-end ?” ob- 
server th: Colonel, 

“Yes, sr, aud Lam told that the young ladies 
are cou.ug to the lteciory in the course ur a tew 
Weeks. lou never saw ikem, l thonk, s.rs’ 

“« No5; it was altogether a s.upid mater, nman- 
aged vy that secun wel Coeper, tor the purpose, I 
bei.eve, of mak.ug a quarrel. Hlowever, 1 must 
break ihs ice now mysell, as I want to turn the 
ruad by dhe itermisage, and change a p.eve of 
groun., whch, 1 find, £ can not dv w.iuca. the 
consens of dis occupanse always some conicunded 
napsdiusmi au my way t he mut.ered. 

Aut ww lurticranve of bs oljeet he set cut to 
make h.s twsè visit at the IHcrmitaze s ne Mr. 
Morton nui cem We tenant, 

Ou arr.v.ng be was ush r:d into a sm1ıll rocm, 
com.or.abiy arranged as a hbrary, wasre he was 
lfs remark at tvisure the many s ngulir wud 
furelsu-.coaing cbj c s whch toimed pa.t ol the 
iuro.turg, att ev.din.iy choice and raro. Lugsged 
in the survey, wh ctr in.erested han, nt mado 
hm un uns .ous of the tight of time, he walked 
fiom one olj e- 10 ano hir ult he aj pioa hela 
dovr, wh.ca, he remamber.d, led tu ine largest 
room the ifermnag: contamed. Th.sstvod alrcady 
more han fiat open; and though realty tuu weil 
bred tu have intiuded, under adingry caecum- 
stanves, he may be pardoned for now pusa.ug it 
wide epen, ns iue partal glance showeu tasiur- 
niture of th.s rvom to be cosy and cur.ous .n do 
excroms. ‘The whole arranganen: was su un Ln- 
glsh,:t so vaguely anl fiu ly rem.ndod h.m it a 
shadowy someilsng connected with yems long, 
lung gene Ly, that ne so fur forgot lim.-clr as vo 
ener, 

D.retly cppos:te the wide bay window, an im- 
provemeny or Mtr. Mur.ons, hung a large, quaint- 
ly-earved frame, eviden.ly encircling a pan..ng ; 
but though the general etreet of the turmiure was 
gay, us well as men, unl the chintzes aml Lang- 
ings of a clvertul hue, this was covered wil a 
black velvet curta.n, heavy with decp Lullon 
fring. 

Urged cn by an irres’s:ible impulso, wth a free 
from which every vestige of colur had fled, wich a 
step that desperation had rendered firm, Lu. with 
a irembLng band, he drew aside the tuck, black 
ful Is. 

A cry, as from one in the extremity of turror 


Will they Lyo 
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and agony, burst from his lips; the velvet dropped 
from his nerveless grasp, and, like one who collects 
all his strength for some great effort, he stagger- 
ed into the adjoining room, and fell heavily on the 
carpet. 

What ghastly object had met his view ?—what 
hideous and appalling semblance had, as it were, 
blasted his sigut? Could that lovely, smiling face 
strike terror? Could those loving eyes dart dag- 
ger-looks? Could those young lips, “ parted with 
virgin breath,” utter words so fearful that the 
listener would stop his cars and pray tor deafness ? 

Ah! no; but 

* Conscience hath a thousand several longues, 
and every longue brings in a several ude, 
Aud every tale coudemus me for a villain t” 

When Colonel Templeton recovered, he was in: 
the small library ; ani glancing fearfully around, 
as he struggled io recall his recollection of what 
had passed, he was relieved to see that the door 
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It is one, however, from which he is not yet 
freed ; in the broad daylight, it is there—it walks 
by his side, it sits at his table—it mingles with 
his every thought—it intertcres with all his occu- 
pations—it never leaves him. 

Worn out, excited, and feverish, driven helf 
mad with the perpetual presence of this specter of 
his conscience wnich had haunted him during the 
whole day, hè hoped to find rclief in sleep, and 
drained glass after glass to insure its soothing iu- 

ı uence. 

At length he ascended the stairs to gain his 
room; but as he raised his eyes—there, at the 
top—in the corridor, stands this smiling terror; 
it seems to pause at the door cf his daughter's 
sitting-room, whieh he had never entered since 

| Constance lett him}; and here he loses sight of his 
shadowy persecutor. Renlered desperate, he 

| : À 

| bursts open the door, but recoils with a lcud cry, 


| for there, in the space which he well remem- 


of the rovin which contained an object so full of | bered—ah! had he not cause-~there, where the 
terror to him was shut, and the At.ican servant portrait of his ill-used wife stood—now in her 
of Mr. Morton engaged in bathing his hands and | place, was this mysterious visitant ; once more & 


temples. 

«Ah! he do now—he leok round,’ remarked 
the sable nurse to another person, the woman who 
had admitted him, and who, think.ug that her 
master was still at home, had gone in seareh of 
him, und thus given time for the Colonel s survey. 

“ I am quite well now,” he said, having listened 
to this explanation, without understanding a word 
that was uttercd. ‘A sudden dizziness to which 
I am subject—that is all—I will see Mr. Morton 
-another tine.” 

*« Strange—unaccountable—what brought it 
there ?’ he half audibly muttered as he walked 
home. ‘“ Yet it is not the original painting — can 
l be mistaken? 1 can not—I can not—the same 
singular sort of frame—the ring, the fan. Great 
‘iod! what does it all mean? alive, yet dead—in 
England—fool, coward that I was not to know 
ore’? and he paused, as if to retrace his steps, 
but the shiver that shook him from head to toot 


forbade the effort, and as he walked on, the clear, , 


sharp air revived both body and mind. 
« After all,” and he tried to call up a scornful 


smile at his own weakness, but the attempt was | 


ineffec*ual—after all, it may be but a copy prized 
‘for its exquisite loveliness—as well it may be,” he 
alld with a groan; ‘it must, if shall be so— 
uu thos: sketches in the portfolio are copics of a 
‘ecpy 3’ and eudeavoring to reassure himself by 
thus supposition, his first act, when he reached the 
Priory, was again to examine the portfolios, with 
the contents of which he had become well as- 
quainted. 

Yes, there it was, that most lovely face! 

All day the remembrance of what he had seen 
rose vividly before him; at night, the portrait 
haunted his dreams; yet not this, but one full- 
length, which he seemed so plainly to recognize, 
tha. the very room in which he had first beheld it 
was, as it were, aroun! him—and there, in one 
particular spot, is the portrait. No, not so, it is 
alive, it moves—it looks nt him, and he feols him- 
self shudder before the steadfast gaze of those 
large mournful cyes—again it changes—it fades 
—it is gone—and the frame contains n blank, over 
which slowly falls a heavy black pall, and he 
awakes. Heaven be praised! it is but a dream! 


| toud ery resoun:ls through the desolate house, and 
is heard by the alarmed Mrs. Dawson and his own 
servant. 
‘Yney hastenzd toward him, and foand him like 
‘one cntranced, gazing with lcoks of horror on the 
blank pier frum which Constanee had removed 
her mothers portrait, having, hewever, left the 
frame. 
Mrs. Dawson was the first to rally; she tock the 
candlestick trom his trembling an] unresisting 
| hand, aud beckoning to his servant to follow, lel the 
'way to his room; then desiring to be fetched 
when he was in bed, she gave hiin a compesing 
i draught, and quistly took her station by the fire. 
Contrary to lis usual custom, he was passive un- 
der this trcatiment, and very soon fell into a re- 
freshing sleep, which lasted till late the next day. 
. when he arose calin but languid, and pleading fa- 
tigue declined an interview even w.ir his agent; 
aud, under one pretext or another, kepi Mrs. 
Dawson with him the greater part of the day. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


“ Jafier. Now, thank Henven !— 
Peeve. Puank theaven! tor what ? 
Jafier. That Pui net worth a cucal.” 
| Venice Preserved. 


| «Tuis is very painful news, Constance,” said 
‘Mrs. Templeton, handing her a note 

« Very sad, indeed; what can be done?” 

« Go nt once, my dear, and sce if Mr. Stopsel 
be still at home Hark! I hear kis voice; run 
and ask him to step here.” 


Mrs. Stacey,” she said as he entered; “ a seizure 
for debt, and we can not tell what we had better 
do. 
‘call there before you go to business.” 

«Of course, madam, I will.” j 

“ Thank you ;” and having hastily dismissed him 
with the message. she and Constance looked at 
each other for a few minutcs in silent dismay. 





«“ We have had very bad news from our friend ` 


You would greatly oblige us if you could í 
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“Can you ascertain from the note where Mr. 
Stacey is?” 

“Indeed, mamma, it is so incoherent, I enn 
not, but I expect he is at home, and that it 
ie her alarm on his account which has so excited 

er.” ‘ 

“The best thing,” said Mrs. Templeton, ‘ will 
be for me to go with Gretchen, and see how matters 
really are. Xo far as l cean help them, it shall 
be done at once; but J tear the little | can im- 
‘uediately offer will be of no use; let us hold a 
consultation of ways ant means with Gretchen. 
There is no doubt but that we can give com- 
fortable shelter to Mrs. Stacey and her little girl.” 

“Oh! easily, dear mamma; there is Helen's 
cot will do beautifully tor Isabel, and a small bed 
ean be contrived in the same room for her mother ; 
but you may leave that to me, while you go and 
see what funds you hare.” 

But, alas! the funds were low, for this was to- 
ward the middie ot February ; and Mrs. Temple- 
ton, for the first time since she left the Priory, 
felt that she was poor. 

When she reached the Staceys, she found all 
there distress and contusion; poor Mrs. Stacey 
locked the very picture of woe, nor did he look 
muuch better; while to all the sorrow that his 
wite felt, was udded. in h’s cease. the conscious- 
ness that his imprudence. folly, and vanity had 
l:l to this catastrophe. 

Mrs. Templeton had soon ascertained that her 
a'd would scarcely lessen the diti culty; for if the 
rent were paid, other claimants would become iru- 
portunate, and press furward with bills to a very 
ruinous amount. 

Tue landlord, who was by no means one of those 
dramatic, stuny-hearted mons.ers who sell the bed 
and turn the wife bonncetłess aml shoeless vut of 
doors, listened respcettully to Mrs. Templetons 
proposals that he should take that pare of his debt 
Which her means enalled her to discharge at 
once, and wait till an arrangement could be c-fect- 
el by which all could be el-ured off. 

“1 ain realiy very sorry, ma'am, to seem harsh, 
Lut 1 and my family depend chietly on my rents. 
Upward of half-a-year is due. Mr. Stacey will 
own chat | have always heen patient.” 

“Io, said Siacey, thusapp-aledto, “ My dear 
Mrs. Templeton, let the law take its course—it is 
bus just; and were I the only one pun‘shed, 1 
should say no matter how s-vere the penalty. But 
ii really dues cut me tu ihe hear? to see ny wife 
en] child homeless throu a my folly.” 

e That they shall not be ter one moment,” in- 
terrupted she: © all is ready tor them at our cot- 
tage: my daughter expects thew. and [sabel will at 
once return with Gretchen | shall remain, and 
sce how I can serve Mrs. Stacey.” 

Quite overcome, he buried jas face in his hands 
and sobbel, while his wite, attempting to comfort 
him, wept aloud. Mrs. Templeton and the laad- 
lord left them together. 

“Unfortunately.” she said, ‘this gentleman's 
bast friend is out of town. an] probably will be 
away for two or turee days. Uuless others come 
furward, what will be the consequence i” 

“Why, if vthers press fur their money—and I 
do hear it is to the tune of some hundreds=my 
advice would be, go at once to prison.” Mrs. 
Templeton started. “ Why, “yon see, madam, ‘t 
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will be much better than to itcur tLo expense of 
x lovk-up house.” 

Dishenrtened at this prospect she returned, and 
found Mrs, Stacey, woman-like, still engaged in 
the task of consolation. 

“I have decided on taking the only course now 
left me,” said Stucey; “1 give myself anl all 
up.” 

“Bunt not before you have applied to your 
friends. Ashley will be in town in a few days.” 

“And were he now here, not with my consent 
should he be involved; there is no one to whom, 
with the least propriety or self-respect, I could 
send. Lister has nlrervdy advance’ me upward 
of two hundred pounds; Mr. Moore has been so 
annoyed and vexed at my procrastination, that to 
him | could not turn, if I would; no, this time l 
must take what | have earned. My poor Susan, 
do not look so sad. IT know nothing is less to be 
depended on than 2 promise made in my circum- 
stances, but | feel very strongly that, only let me 
work myself ont of this, and it shall be my last 
scrape. I huve seen at last, 1 hepe,” be added, 
with bitterness, “that } was not courted for my 
sense —but for my folly; not for my worth—bat 
my worthlessness; the draught is unpalatable, but 
if I swallow it bravely, it will prove wholesome.” 

And the nextday, bidding his wife cheer up 
anl hope for a perfect cure, this imprudent man 
of genins folded his gay pinions for n while—for 
of what use would they be in a prison ? 

This time Stacey learned what the inside of a 
prison really was, 

Ashley, who was unexpectedly detained at Cum. 
bridge, wrote to My. Turner, requesdag hini te 
act tor him, and free Stacey; but he received 
such a letter in reply,as convinced lim that that 
rigid respecter of canse and effect would not in - 
terfere with the natnral conrse of what he calie? 
a beautiful arrangement; aul though at first 
vexed, ant inclined to be angry et the Cato-like 
s:verity ofthe ob aw yer, on re-perus'ng his letter, 
Ashley telt that Mr. ‘Nurner was right: indeed, 
was uscless to think otherwise, ter till he coull 
personally interfere, he kuew that he must per- 
torce remain passive. 

Directly he returne? he went to the leath, 
and from Mrs. Templeton learned 2il particulars. 
Stacey had given a list of lis debts, and, without 
including Mr. Lister s, they amountel to nearly 
8.x hundred poun ts. 

“Mr. Turner,” said she, “who has jin a very 
friendly manner calet here abane the affair, has 
convinced me that his seeming barshucss is lut 
kindness in disguise. Mr. Moore agrces with | im 
—though | really believe that it a thousend 


poands would at once nad permanently Lring Ve. 


Stacey to his senses, it would be cheerfully given 
The latter, at first, would not hear of the sale of 
his effects, Imt his sturdier friend says, let thelaw 
tako its course.” 

«Just like him,” said Ashley; “Je roy Ic 
reu/t; and yet L know that he is thinking how 
he ean be kind as well as wise at the same timo; 
but still I shall try and break a lance with hin.” 

And Ashley did, but—was beaten. 

« Now listen tu good sense,” said Mr. Turner; 
“this is the second time since his marriage that 
he has been in n similar .lifficulty ; now let him 
suffer—this is his own view of the matter. It iy 
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from no morbid spirit of martyrdom—from noth- 
ing ungrateful or ungrac.ous, but at present he 
deadetly dzcl.nes the nelp of Ins irienus, 1 hive 
seen hin, an] tor the first time he bas impressed 
me with a favorable opinion of his sense. I find, 
also, tha: ha has no contemptible store of what 
he calls fragments—those le is now busily ar- 
ranging. Lec him tind how tar he can help him- 
selt, ic will strengtnen self-respect and self-re- 
liancs.” 


“} own that you are quite right; but I own, | 


also, that I shrink from the idea of this bright 
s'nz.ng-bird simt up in so dark a cago.” 

“Tush! nonsens: ! he will sing ail the better 
anl the strong:r when lha com:s out; besides, 
he will have grown wiser. an] will not suffer him- 
self to be caught so again.” nA 

Asuley laugaed, and then wont to visit Stacey ; 
and had he teit any sentimental grief on his ac- 
coun:. the appearance an] conversation of the 
prisoner wouid have cured him. i 

Not because Siacey was gay, or callous to his 
degradation, On the contrary, he lamenicd h’s 
coudition, Lut in an honest, manly tone, reserv- 
ing all his sympathy fur his wife, of whom he 
spoke with the most respocitul attection, ani re- 
ferred, slmost with tears of grat.tude, to the 
kindness of his real an: stert.ng friends. He 
also talked of the collec.ion he was making of his 
p2icii-work p.eces, hoping by their sxle to realize 
w sum thar, by less:ung his lab.liues, would 
envourage h.m to persevere aud resu.ne the great 
work—iue complet.on ol the mamoirs. Ho frank- 
ly avowed his sl ke to his prosent situation, but 
decanal all attempt to tree ham by any heip but 
his own, An.l Ashley left him, with a s.rong 
conv.ci.on msing in lus mind, that this w.s the 
erigis in Stacey s moral ant mental health, and 
an almost cqually strung hope that he would 
conie out of it fully cured. 


—— e I p 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


«The gods are jnst, and of our pleasant vica 
Make watruments to stot ge us.” Lear. 


Two days were passed by Colonel Templ2ton in 
a state of unactivity an | d-press:on, quite contrary 
to his general habits. During that time Mrs. 
Dawson was trcquently with him; she brought 
her knitting at ius desire, and, after she had 
prepared Ins evening otie, remamned for, pzr- 
haps, an hour, envowrage} hy him to chatter on 
the thon most plrastns to» her—termer days at 
the Pr.ory, when al! wus sv happy, and when the 
master was so pool,  Sumetunes he appeared 
really to listen to her, a. v.lers he was evidently 
Jost in ns own thonzii:s; and when she was not 
with him, sie conjectured, from various remarks 
mide by hs mew agent, tha: le was occupied in 
looking over and arrang ug h.s pipers. 

On the third morn.ng, arter breakfast, during 
which he seareely t-ox more than n enp of coffee, 
Mrs. Dawson remirkel, ‘I fear, s.r, you are 
not very well— perhaps a little advice from Mr, 
Curts =” 

But he stopped her, saying, ‘Ile must advise 
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lan opiate, then, for I have not closed my eyea 
, the whole night;” nor was it likely that sleep 
eould have visited him when his mul was agi- 
tated by the many harassing recellections in 
which he had voluntarily indulged; for a sud- 
den thought had the previous evening struck 
shim—he had followed it up, till it led to a deter- 
luination of greitt importance. 

lie tult sure that, by some means, Constance 
could give him a clue by which a strange inter- 
terence, of many years’ duration, could be traced 
to its source—by which, perhaps, he could free 
himself from the trammels that had hampered 
almost all his movements and pling He would, 
therefore, write to Lord Granthatm—pnut himself 
in his hands—so that he might agin have Con- 
stance with him, if not perpetuslly—that per- 
haps was expect.ng too much—but ag an ocea- 
gional guest. as a companion, 29 a comforter. 
This purpos it was that had driven away both 
sleep and rest; and as a good preparatiun, he 
suid, the next time Dawson entered, **f should 
like that punting which hangs over the piano in 
the west su.te, removed to my bedroom :” but 
but he did not lift his eyes from a book which he 
held --* have it done at once, if you please.” 

* Certaly. sir.” she repled, while her mental 
remark was, * now. goodness be praised for that 
— who knows what it may lead to ? aud if these 
two beautiful faces are not ready to look at him, 
the next time be goes into his rvvm——-my name ig 
not Eliz beth Dawson.” 

And in pursuance of this prompt obedience, 
the frame contaimng the portraits of his daugh- 
ters Was removed ; but as he had not said where 
it was 10 be hung, she had it carefully pkicel on 
a porttuho-stand luvking toward the head of the 
bed. 

While this was being done, he had ordered his 
horse, resolved to go at ouce to the Mermitagey, 
and try to learn wow it Was that a painting, 
Which bad so tearfully exeited him, had come 
into the posses-ion of Mr. Morton, ‘Though some 
days had passed since that memorable evening, 
when the scorpion sings of conse:ence and ree 
morse lind driven lim aunost mad—and though 
there had been no returu of that trightinl paroxe 
yom —there lid been but httle peace of min | for 
him. We would now seek every mems of solving 
the mystery which, nut uow fr ihe first time, 
had tormenied Lim, bus wich, fur ten or twelve 
years, had met and oppes d hin at every turn, 
Let the cousequences ve what they might, he 
would brave and endure them—uothing evuld be 
sO lnsupporiable as th.s haunting Secret ‘ 

If Mir. Morton should prove unable to inform 
him-cf any tuing, be m got, trom his extensive 
acquaintance und knowledge, be able to help his 
researeb, Bat whether at home or sot-—once 
more he would see that portrait—would look at 
it quietly, if that were poss.ble, ond nore ull the, 
Pants of resemblance, so us to feel sure that it 
was actually a cupy of one which he well re« 
memberel. 

“Ico is very eoll, sir,” siid Mrs. Dawson, who 
must have some hing to watch uver and take 
care of; “Sand you have not your great-coat on”, 

“Au! I turgor itmyou are rigiit, it is very 
cold,” he repliel; and she noticed that he shiv- 
| ered and louked deadly pale us she helped him to 
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put it on, while, spite of the difference which ex- | 


pression always gives, there was n something in 
the eyes and style of the face that painfully re- 
minied her of Constance. 

“Mr. Morton is not at home, sir; we expect 
him this evening,” said the servant. 

e In that case l will alight and leave a note ;” 
anil, precedel by the womaa, ke once more in- 
tered the small took-room— when she began oti- 
ciously to arrange writ ng materials. 

“lg is rather dark here,” he observed 5 and 
she, eager to pay him respect, opened the duor 
of tne next room—rhat room—undl wheeled a 
wimting-tible in o the wde bay 

“Taank yvu, L wilt leave the note here” and 
he proceeded tu write, ad actually continued to 
do sv afier she had lett. The nore was very con- 
cise; he folded it carefully—lighted a taper, and 
firmly pressed his signet-ring on the wax, 

e And uow, he saal, ware ins heart beat 
lou Hy ant painfully. He bad never ouce turned 
his eyes toward the place—inut he kuew that it 
was there! He s eppet forward. nud was eon- 
sciuus that a chauze pas-ed over Ins tuce, as 
slowly, but wth a trm hand, be removel the 
veivet folts. 

Yes—glorions in its almost girlish beauty 
there it wis—and the antame riug on the taper 
fuger—anl the fan, lok ! rtis the sime. Au! 
anu that smile, not about tne mouth ouly, but 
over the whole ot the taultless tace. He wrang 


> 
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‘Send to the Rectory. and ono of you start off 
for Dr, G. I must have help here,’ were the first 
direetions of Mr. Curtis, Further examination 
proved that his sk llful eye bad not exnggerated 
the ens3, and when Dr. (i. arrived, he looked as 
grave and anxicus ns his coadjutor. 

In reply to Dr. Vernon he answered: “It is 
impossible to say at onze what is the extent of 
injury—or the imminence of the danger. As Col- 
onel Templeton is unable to give directions, you 
had better do all that is requisite—and be pre- 
pared tor any emergeney.” 

And as Dr, Vernon thought the most requisite 
step was to sunmon Mrs. ‘Templeton and Con- 
stance. he immedintely requested his wife to un- 
dertake the painful task of bringing them, while 
he remained to wa'ch over the sutterer. 

A fracture] limb was at once discovered ; but 
it was feared that other and more dangerous in- 
juries hal been received, which they could not yet 
useertain; for he never spoke, but decp groans 
broke forth when any attempt was made to move 
him. Before the next morning. however, internal 
hurt was discovered: und the joint opinion was, 
that the worst result was to be apprehended. As 
consciousness returned, so did sensibility, so did 
suffering, for every breath seemed to be drawn 
with agony. 

Mrs Vernon, who, during her rapid journey, 
had bad time to think of all that had better be 
dona, decide l upon trying to secure the attenlance 


his bands im agony ; he pressed them over his) of one of the first surgeons of the day. This she 
eyes, tu shut out the :emembrance of the injured | was happily enabled to do; 80 that, betore she 
origimal— still the sweet smile was there—he! saw Mrs. Templeton, she had the satisfacticn of 
shel scalding tears, and it similed on. “My knowing that he and bis assistant were already on 
God! my Gud! he cried, “sueis dead, and my , their way to the Priory. 
cruelty killet her!—wreteh ! monster that Lian The d stress ol Constance, on learning the 
—but thuo-theo art bitterly avenged ;” and dreadful cause of Mrs. Vernca’s visit, was at first 
again he gazed at it, till his eyes siw uuthing for overwhelm.ng ; how often had she and her mother 
the tears tuat bl oted them—and, revercntly | talked over the past. and sometimes ven‘ured to 
closing the curtain. he bowed his head, and lett speculate on the tue, when some of its bitter ef- 
the ruvu! fects having passed away, the spir.t of repentance 
he servant appeared to receive lis mezsage; m‘ght alight ou ouc heart, awl agan permit of 
but the Colonel was so deeply plunged in thought forgiveness and peace; and when. once more, they 
that she dd nut like to speck; and slowly, and) might see their loved—their beautiful home. lluw 
with d.fiiculty, mounting tis horse, he rode were they now summoned? Not by the holy spirit 
away. of peace and love, but because the ungel ot death 
ILs mool wa; so strange, that Robin, more) was hover.ny ovcr it, nail becanse pain racked the 
than once, rode by his sale, w.tuout being rep- body, and ev.) passions the m nd, of its owner. 
rimanded; and thus they proceeded th they) Mrs. Templeton. though pale wh le Lst'n'ng to 
reagued a gen le slope. whieh ternunuted very’ the recital of this feartul necident, was c.lm and 
near to the Vriory t rrace. At tuis point, Robin collected—c:pabdle of making all the necessary ar- 
gaw hnis mister press his hanis together, nnd | rangements tor their inmetate th parinre, How 
then wildly tu-s then above Iis bead, while » could it be expected that she should feel miera- 
ery broke trom bimn = The bridle tell ant tou hed ble, and incapable of lstening to re: son ? Por 
the hopse, wnich started nnd stumbled, fur the years her heart had been erush.d—tran.pled on 
ground was slippery trom n Pebruiry frost, and | t.ll nothing remained far the eherishel rul ef her 
the Colonel, warbuut the least nt.ewpt te save) youth but the sentiments of humanity which woulll 
himself, fell heavily on the lind ground, have been reused for nlmost any suticrer ; and not 
~ Hep! help! shouted the groom, at the for a moment did she hesitate about obeying Dr. 
piteh ot u.s voce; happily he was beard by two Vernon s desire fcr her presence. 
Ineo working ithe grounds, “Mr.Curts! Mr. Painful as it was to her, unler circumstances 
Cats! fetch him at once, mount my horse! was) go shocking, :o mnke even a mental alluson to 
the sens ble oruer of Rubin, to one of them. His) past secnés. she felt that she must trust her cause 
master biy modunless © Quick | fetch a sota, n| to Constance, unless repulsed; and this she hardly 
matress uny thing we cu liy him on,” he expected 5 lier place wus by her father’s bedside, 
stooped to move him, n groan gave a sign of lite, and she wept to think that n prohibition she did 
pare of his dress was loosened, and by the time not expect was almost certain to await her mother, 
they had gently nnd carefully raised him, Mr. When they nrrived they were met bh Dawscn, 
Curtis came. ‘who received them with the first cheerful look which 
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had shone on her kind face since the Colonel was 

brought in. The medica) men, after an cxamina- 

tion, were in consultation ; after which the Lon- 

don surgeon saw Dr. Vernon, and candidly admit- 

ted that, unless most unexpected success attended 

the measures agreed on, there was no hope. All had | 
been skillfully done, but the injuries were of a 
ma.ure that seemed far beyond the reach of 
remedy ; a few days, even less, might decide the 
case. The patient was now dozing, and must not 
be disturbed. 

«Uh, Dawson! has papa asked for me?” in- 
quired the weeping Constance. 

« Till within the last few hours, my poor master 
has been conscious of nothing but the dreadful 
pain,” was the reply, for she could not bear to 
say that he had not. j 

“ Do the doctors give hope ?” asked Mrs. Tem- 
‘pleton. f 

“ I fear not,” she answered ; and then proceed- 
ed to tell, as well as she could, how the accident 
happened. 

And in the room of suffering, what was there 
going on? Ilad sleep shed its balmy influence 
there? Alas, no! The eyes were closed and all 
was still and motionless: but who may tell the 
pangs which memory and remorse were inflicting ; 
memory, that in rapid suecession brought back 
the scenes of his past life !—remorse, that remind- 
ed him of his evil deeds! How they rise and dis- 
appear, these phantonis of his brain! 

Where is she, the fond, trusting girl who had 
loved him, and died because she had? In the 
grave, to which, in her young beauty, his treach- 
ery had consigned her! And his gentle wife, and 
her two innocent girls? Gone, gone!—and he 
thought of the last, whom his harshness had driy- 
en forth—should he no more see that graceful 
figure by his side ?—never again feel her innocent 
kiss on his burning brow? But, as he tried to 
turn and shake off the waking nightmare which 
had tortured him, his feverish hand was gently 
pressed by the cool, soft touch he so well remem- 
bered. 

* Dear papa,” said a gentle voice; and the eyes 
he had so often dreamed of were bent affection- 
ately on him, as he looked up with astonishment. 

A faint smile, a feeble return of her caressing 
pressure, and Constance knew that she was wel- 
cone, 

*- Now God be praised for this mercy !” was her 
silent ejaculation; and tenlerly removing the 
hair from his hot, throbbing forehead, once more 
he felt her kiss of love; an} as he looked at her, 
she seomed an angel sent to chase away the busy 
demons who had lately allowe] him neither rest 
Lor peice; for, again trying to press her hand, 
he fell asleep—a sleep which lasted nearly two 
hours, and which was calin and refreshing. 

Ant she sat by his side, for the first time real- 
izing all that had happened, and waiting with 
trembling eagerness fur the slight signal which 
should justify her in sending for her mother, with- 
out the terrible danger of her presence being for- 
bidden. 

And still Constance remained in deep and solemn 
thoughi, scarcely moving. except to raise a waru- 
ing hand when any one approached the door, till 
her father nwoke refreshed, but very weak. 
‘* Curtis,” wag all he could say, and to him she 
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resigned her place, only again to resume it when 
the surgeon had helped to change the patieni’s 
position. * The Colonel will be easier now,” he 
said ; but she remarked that his countenance was 
very grave. And thus in silence and sufiering 
passed another hour, when again Mr. Curtis ap- 
peared, to give him the refreshment of change of 
position and some restorative; he then adminis- 
tered an opiate, and sent Constance to take the 
rest she so greatly needed. 

“Oh, mamma!” she said, bursting into an 
hysterical fit of weeping, for she was worn out 
With anxiety and fatigue; ‘is there no hope 2” 

**Constance,” said Doctor Vernou, for Mrs. 
Templeton could not speak; “l fear there is 
none—but will he see me, will he see us ?” 

**Not yet,” she replied, observing that her 
mother looked eagerly up; ‘* but he seems much 
pleased to fiud me here ” 

** Now try and take something,” said Mrs. Ver- 
non, “and then lie down ;”? which she did, and 
slept—till her mother roused her, saying her 
father had asked for her. 

“ Life is fast ebbing, but pain is ceasing,” said 
Mr. Curtis to the Doctor; ‘God grant that he 
may yet wish to see you and Mrs. Templeton. 
He rambles, and asks for persons whom IJ never 
heard of.” 

When Constance again entered the room, her 
father put out his hand. “Dr. Vernon is here, 
dear papa,” she said; ‘* would you like to see 
him ?” 

**No, you—only you,” taking her hand as if to 
secure her. 

“The portfolio!” he said; and seeing the puz- 
zled expression of her face, he added, ** Dawson.” 

She was summoned—* he portfolio” —aud the 
exertion made him faint, 

‘* What dues papa mean ?” she asked. 

“Oh! it is your portfolio, Miss Templeton, 
with al} those portraits—here it is;’? and us he 
revived, his looks lighted up for a moment, when 
they laid it on the bed. He glanced at Constance, 
but seemed too feeble to say more, and hoping it 
was her mother’s likeness he wanted, she sought 
for it~and came to the one surrounded by so 
many cherub faces. He laid his finger on the one 
that seemed now to mingle with every thought, 
and a faint “more!” was heard. At last her 
spirited outline of the full-sized head appeared— 
he put out his hand to take it. 

Coustance gave it him; he looked at her with 
an expression that brought tears into her eyes, 
and made Dawson sob aloud; but he could not 
articulate; she tried to read what that extraor- 
dinary expression meant—but still keeping the 
paper, he looked from oue to the other—so anx- 
lous, SO edger, so piteous was the lovk, that Con- 
stance felt faint; at lust he riveted his eyes on 
the paper, and fre-h feelings seemed to arise in 
his heart; for the gaze, though intent, was soft, 
tender, loving, und a calm stole over the lately 
ugunized countenance. 

** Fetch mamina, quick,” whispered Constance ; 
in a few minutes Mrs. Templeton appeared at the 
| door; but without removing his eyes, and making 
a powerful, but unavailing effort to speak, he laid 
his hand gently on the suuling face, aud with 4 
deep sob expired ! ; 

Mrs. Templeton advanced, and gazing mourn- 
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fully on the inanimate form of her husband, 


raised the weeping Constance, who had sunk on 
her kuces—and consigning her to Dawson's care, 
closed the door after them, and remained for 
some time alone with the dead ! 

When she descended, traces of deep feeling 
were on her face. ‘1 shall not leave this place,’ 
she said to Doctor Vernon; aud requesting him 
to settle with Ashley, who was hourly expected, 
all that was proper, again Mrs. Templeton pre- 
pared to sleep under that roof from which vio- 
lence and terror had once driven her, The voice 
which had seut her forth was forever silent—the 
heart which had harbored such ungovernable 
passions had ceased to beat—he had gone from 
this wurld—let him be remembered by those who 
remain, with surrow, pity, and forgiveness. 

-\nd soon the news spreads that the master of 
the Priory is numbered with the dead; and soon 
the funeral procession tells that he is being car- 
ried to his list earthly resting-place; ashvs to 
ashes! dust to dust; and is this the end of all 
things? On earth, it is the end. 

Reginald was far away; Lord Grantham de- 
clined to attend; but Mr. Morton and Victor was 
there—some said, ns their representatives, for 
they took precedence of Ashley. 

Constance was really ill. Poor girl! how she 
wept! how dreadful, how siunning scemed the 
events of the last fortnight! Her father suddenly 
summoned away in so dreadful a manner, appa- 
rently to the last implacable, unforgiving to those 
she best loved; but her mother should never 
know this—she came. believing that her husband 
had sent for her; and Constance determined not 
to deprive her of the consolation this belief gave 
her. 


— ee 


CHAPTER LAXAVIIL. 


“O! my gentle brother, 
Have we thus m. 1%” Cymbeline, 

Tue following day came, ushered in with all 
the glory of the infant spring. The clear atmos- 
phere, the sparkling stream, the bright sunshine, 
and joyous songs of the birds seemed painfully 
out of keeping with the sorrow which lay su 
heavily at her young heart—itor Constance had 
once loved her father dearly. 

She and her mother were taking their break- 
fast in their room, which Dawson's kind and 
prompt attention had made so comfortable, when 
the sound of wheels disturbed them. 

“Mr. Sloper, of course, hus every thing provi- 
ded for him :” asked Mrs. Templeton. 

“Certainly, madam, and | bring a message 
from hiin, appointing twelve, as arranged between 
him and the Docior yesterday, for an interview.” 

“We will be pune‘ual,” sail her mistress; 
“but who was that who arrived s» early !” 

“A stranger, who has nsked for Mr. Sloper,” 

Again Wheels; but this time, that was not the 
only suund; though happily Mrs. Templeton and 
her daughter, who had just gone to the sitting- 
room of the latter, heard nothing of it. 

Perhaps the first in the village who knew of the 
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Colonel’s death was Mrs. Captain Mordaunt ; but 
it would be offensive to relate all that passed be- 
tween her and her man-confidant when the con- 
sequence of this was discussed. Hardly could 
the female hatefulness refrain from, at onee, pro- 
claiming her rights; but her less interested 
associate persuaded her that this would be but a 
needless provoking of popular indignation, of 
| which, though she professed to despise it, she wag 
not wholly regardless. 

But the morning after the funeral her impa- 
tience would brook no further delay. Without 
the womanly decency of mourning, even in garb, 
fur him by whose will she inheritel so rich a pos- 
session, she drove in full-blown pride and arro- 
gance to the grand entrance. llere she was met 
by the butler, and one who was an entire stranger 
to her—the gentleman who had just preceded 
her. 

Without announcing herself, she attempted to 
pass at once into the house; but the former civilly, 
though effectually, barred the passage. 

** Make way !” she said, imperiously. 

**1 must first know for whom,” was his quiet re- 
mark, + as none but the friends of the family can 
be admitted.” 

“ Fellow !” she said, “ make way for the lawful 
possessor uf the place.” 

* That I shall readily do,” replied he; “but 
till then, I have strict orders to prevent all in- 
trusion.” . 

“« You are pleased to be insolent, but you will 
change your tune and tone too, when you know 
what I bring with me. Stranger as you think me, 
I will svon make all here feel who is mistress: 
once more, make way, and let me pass intomy own 
house !” 

At these words, the butler, who had effectually 
aided the stranger's evident intention, to keep 
Mrs. Captain from obtaining an entrance, started 
and changed color, for her words fearfully corrob- 
orated a rumor which he had heard in more than 
one quarter, and she, attempting to take advan- 
tage of his surprise, quickly moved toward tho 
entrance; when Mr. Morten, in deep mourning, 
and looking pale and ill, uppeared trom the inner 
hall. 

‘¢ What is all this unseemly altercation ?” he in- 
quired, addressing the stranger, 

‘¢Only sir,” he replied, + that this woman who, I 
think, must be mad, wants to effect a violent en- 
try, and raves about her rights.” 

“s An insolent Ja‘k-in-oflice! what do you 
mean :’ she began. 

“Silence said the calm, resolute voice of Mr. 
Morton ; “what do you mean by thìs conduct ? 
what do you want at this house, te which your 
plots and iniquity have already brought sorrow 
enough. Woman,’ he said, sternly, * go bnek, 
leave this place ut once, and forever, you and your 
infamous partner.” 
| Dut though she quailed at first, her dauntless 

character did not disg ose her so readily to ily tho 
‘field; backed as she was } y that important docu-. 
ment, a copy of which she had with her. 

“And who are yon, to dictate to me?” she 
asked ; ** go away, indeel! this plase is m no, and 
here { stay— remove me who dares. Why, long 

| ago, it was given to me; and } have proofs, to con- 
‚vince all who venture to dispute it. Go away} 
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never! it is mine—and let me sce who will dare 
to contest it with me.” 

« Look at me then, I disputz it; look at me, and 
remcmber the scene which occurred that night at 
Paris, when oneof your dupes lost, at a throw, the 
splendid .ncome of one year, and when you were the 
decoy ; yes, louk at me-—bu: listen also—I know 
your whole career—the whole infamy of 10; 
wretched woman! if I can not make ycu feel for 
the surrows of those you have so foully wronged, 
I will at least prevent the intrusicn of your hate- 
ful presence cnihem. Lisicn to me, wh.le | tell 
you that he whom you lured on to run has 
avenged both theni and himself. If, as you say, 
you have a paper which gives you a claim here, | 
tell you it 1s of no effect—there was no power to 
alienate,” — she turned pale—‘“‘I repeat, no 
power to alicnate.” 

“I do not believe it; but she evidently spoke 
according to her wish, not her conviction, for her 
whole manner was changed; “for the present 
enjoy your victory; my turn will come next ;” 
and with these words she entered her chaise. the 
driver having been a hearer of the whole, as well 
as Mr. Sloper, who had been attracted Ly the 
loud altercation, and who eviden‘ly viewed the 
couduct of Mr. Morton with aston shment. 

“ Had you any idea of this claim ?” asked Mr. 
Morton. 

« None whatever; on the contrary, I have in 
my possess.on a document which at once inval- 
dates it, unless”’—and he s:opped, as if s.ruck 
with a new thought—* but all his had better be 
deferred till we assemble for business.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Morton: “but I have 
come for the express purpose of sezing Mrs. Tem- 

letcn and her daughter ;” an] send.ng up a few 
ines, requesting an interview, the s:rvani brought 
an afirmative, and he remained with them till 
they were told Dr. Vernon and Ashley had ar- 
rived. 

The latter met them on their entrance, and 
seated himself between the mother and daughter ; 
when Mr. Sloper proceeded to unfold what pur- 
ported to b2 the last will of Lionel T.mple.on, by 
which, in very few words, ho bequeatuel all the 
law permitted him to bequeath, to his dear daugh- 
ter Constance Franciska. 

He then follel the brief dooument—ani sat 
without raising his eyes, Sr there was the neg- 
lected, furgotten widow present. At length, he 
added, 1 can not p2rm.t this occas.on to pass 
without stating that I veatured to remonsirate 
against this large bequest. knowing well that 
Miss ‘'empleton would thenk me for having done 
80.” 

«Sue does,” said Ashley; 2nd Constance raised 
her tearful cycs to him with an expression of 
grateful love. 

“I beleve,” said Mr. Morton, who alone pre- 
served his s-lf-pussession, ** that we are all sure 
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many years—when I first interposed to prevent 
the was.e and ruin of the prcpzny; but he never 
knew who and where the Luy was—reasuns, which 
I hope all will think justify my conduct, having 
decided me to preserve this secret. 

** Both the ladies are aware of the claim I make 
—my friend Dr. Vernon was partly informed be- 
fore his daughters engagement; but Victor and 
Mr. Ashley learned the whole only two days ago— 
as Mr. Templeton would, ot course, desire to take 
his place at the funcral.” 

Ashley, leaving his father with the other gen- 
tlemen, fed away Mrs. Templeton and Constance 
to their rooms ; and whisper.ug to the latter, ** Vic- 
tor,” disappeared to fetch him. 

Quite overcome with emoticn, he folded them 
alternately to his heart—wh.le the cndear.ng 
words, ** Mother! sister!’ accompanicd lus atfuc- 
ticnate kiss. 

‘- Dear Victor,” said Mrs. Temple‘cn, ‘ how 
wonderiul all this seems, and how gracious is that 
Providence who brings as mas:er and owner of 
our tormer home one we so truly love and re- 
spect !” 

“ Say not former home, dear mother! dear sis- 
ter !— iet it be our home, our commen home, when 
we all have others. Helens home—Reg.nald's 
home — Ashley`s home—it is quite large enough, 
but still not so large as my heart, where long, very 
long, you have ali dwelt—even betore I knew I 
baa a claim on your love in return. 1 have never 
known a real mother, though I have never want- 
ed a mother s care and aftection—and now I havo 
such wealth of relatives, as, 1 believe, none ever 
had before.” 

Carol.ne was there to remain, if agrecable; and 
who can doubt the reply? and in the evening, 
wh.le Mr. Morton, at the Rectory, was tell.ng his 
strange tale, Victor was relating much to the 
same effect at the Priory, to Ashley and the three 


_ ladies. 


**An Ashley,” at last, Miss Vernon,” said Mrs, 
Dawson, her whol: frame trembhng with pleasur- 


able emotion, tor Caroline, who cout! more calmly 


than Constance iniorm her of the extracrdinary 
discovery, had been giv.ng her an ou.lne of the 
facts. ‘ An Ashley,’ she repeated, * once more 
to reign over us, for you know, Miss, that he is to 
take the nuame—and, to make the bless.ng more 
secure, our sweet Miss Constance marrics your 
noble brocher—Mr. A-hley Vernon, ah! I once 
feared there was no hope of this—Lut God be 
praised for all his merwes! Bright and happy 





| qays wll now come again to this acar old place; 


buc oh! Miss Vernon, it is through great trials 
and sorrows that joy returns. ’ 
“It is often tuus,’ said Caroline, 


“¢The bud may have a hbi ter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.’ ” 


« Amen !” said the kind old lady; ‘and may 


of your honorable feel.ngs—and it is but proper’ His peace and love henceforth dwell among us.” 


you should be informed that the estate goes, by 
entail, to the heir-at-law. ‘The late Colonel Tem- 
pleton hal a son by a first marriage, anl that son 
lives—my nephew, the son of my half-sister, Inez 
Dormer—Victor Templeton, known as Victor Mor- 
ton !” 

‘*Good heavens! and my late client then—” 

‘Yas known of the cxistence of this son for 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 


© Where shall ihe traitor rest, 
ile, the deceiver, 
Whe could sia ciniden’s breast, 
kun, und le ve her? 
Shade ana dishonor st 
By his grave ever; 
Bies ings shull builow it,- 


Never, ob! never!” Marmion, 


NoruinG could exceed the astonishment of the 
villagers, except their incredulity, when the won- 
drous tale was circulated among them, That Mr. 
Morton s son, as they still persisted in calling Vic- 
tor, should be the heir of Seabrooke, wns ridicu- 
lous; that the young hermit could be the late 
Colonel's son, was impossible. Nevertheless, there 
he was permitted to rule--there he was received, 
and there acknowledged as master. 

One among them there was who would gladly, 
most gladly have believed in the illegality of his 
claim-—who would almost have pawned her soul 
to have etfected his dismissal; one who stormed, 
and raved, and threatened—-but in vain; one, who, 
with her confederate, was inet and defeated at 
every move. 

So monstrous seemed the idea, that ever Colonel 
Templeton could have signed away this magnifi- 
cent property for the equivalent said to have been 
given ın exchange, that many, and especially Mr. 
Sloper, believed the deed a torgery ; others, that 
it had been executed after dinner, when the Colo- 
nel was not sober; and these cpinious both re- 
ceived s:rength from the fact, that it had been 
prepared and executed by a man who was avoided 
by every respectable lawyer as a disgrace to the 
protess:on. 

« And now, my dear friend,” said Doctor Ver- 
non to Mr. Morton, when they were assembled in 
the Rectory drawing-rvom, ‘* give us the account 
you pronus2d.” 

It was the old story of the ungrateful guest— 
the old story of love, marriage, and desertion, 
ending in the early death of the genile victim. 
Frequently, during the recital of the villainy by 
which a belovel s.ster had been remorsclessly de- 
stroyel, Mr. Morton's indignation broke forth— 
checked again by his deep emotion w..cn detailing 
her unconiplaining grict. ‘ At last, Inez gavo 
birth to a boy; the event failed to rouse her, 
though she could scarcely bear to lose sight of ìt; 
but why linger on all this, when the end is at 
hand? Month by menth—week by week she fad- 
ed, and it was evident to her poor mother and 
myself, that our beautiful darling—she who had 
been to us a8 an angel on earth was svon to be 
taken frum us, to be an angel in heaven. 

*©*¢ Carlos—moiher,’ she said, a few weeks before 
she left us; ‘1 am his wife-—Victor is his lawful 
child—detend my memory, defend the rights of 
my boy. Uh! Lionel, it 1s very cruel of thee to 
have forsaken us thus; 1 who loved thee so !ruly, so 
trustingly. Brother Carlos, prom’se me solemnly 
to protect my child—let h'm be yours—only yours 
—take him now in your arms—promise to bung 
him up as your son—recoive him as my last, my 
dying gift— promise to keep an love him.’ Need 
I say, | swore to cherish the Loy as my own life? 
and when he was a year old, by his mother s dying 
bed, I repeaiel this oath. And, ch! Inez, witness 
how well I have Kept it.” 
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“This is too much, my dear friend,” said Doe: 
tor Vernon. ris ng, and pacing backward antl for- 
ward, in his excitement; ‘: some other time.” 

‘*Noene so good as the present,” replied Mr, 
Morton, struggling against his deep emotion; 
* permit me to proceed. After the death of this 
cherished sister, this idolized duughtvr, her moth- 
er lost nll motive to exertion; her little grand- 
son alone aroused her from the deep melancholy 
to which she yielded. She reproached herself as 
the cause of all our misfortunes; and when sho 
found that her imprudent confidence during my 
absence, had so injured cur preperty ns to mako 
it necessary that | should almost begin life anew, 
she would not be comfortel—but endured rather 
than enjoyed life. Our property at Seville and 
Constantina was sol. 1 took a small but com- 
fortable house near Seville for her, Victor, and 
our good Dolores, and then, in earnest, set about 
retrieving our affairs, though amid all this my 
inquiries were not suspen ted as regarded the fell 
destroyer of our peace. But with the uncertain 
information I had, this was not ensy ; sometimes 
I fancie.] the name had been assuined then some 
trace would appear to contradict this terrible sur- 
mse. LT always had an impressicn, that in Eng- 
lund only would my researches be successful; but 
business so claimed my attention, that the time 
could not be spared. Not to be prolix, three 
years after the death of Inez her mother died. 
Some time after this, having heen eminently suc- 
cessful in my mercantile transactions, I married 
an English lady, with whose family I had becoine 
acquainted at Madeira. She was an heiress, and 
according to agreement, I took her name; and 
the first visit 1 paid to Englamt since my boy- 
hood was not more for the purpose of see ng after 
her property. than to stute the ol ject I hal so 
much at heart to an eminent legal authority, and 
through whom, after many celays an Ì disappoint- 
ments, I traced my sisters destroyer. Ivery 
thing corresponded— Lionel Templeton, with the 
English army, dates—all convinced me we were 
right; and when we came to follow him through 
the details of private life, there also, in his prof- 
igacy and extruvaganze, was corroborative evi- 
denco.” 

“I must interrupt you,” said Mrs. Vernon. 
«my intenso interest will not longer let mo bo 
silent; how do's his marriage with my dear 
friend stand with reference to his first wife's 
death ?” 

“Happily for the present Mrs. Templeton, 
they were not married till nearly a year after 
my poor Inez died; he is thus saved the commis- 
sion of a crowning picce of injustice, while theso 
victims of his late rufianly wolknce are saved 
from the terrible conscquenees. The knowledge 
of this facet has made my duty moro casy of per- 
formance; for it would greatly have increased 
my difficulties lad [ constan‘'ly had the feeling 
that, in supporting and enfore:ng the rights of 
one, | necessarily inflicted sorrow an} ignominy 
on three innocent and helpless beings. 

“After his secon.) marringe. we traced his 
career abroad—rnd the infamy of that man’s 
conduct almost passes belicf. We then found 
him the possessor of’ a splendid property, with a 
restricting clause which, at once, put him in our 
power. ile was, in fact, only trusteo to this fine 
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estate, and having ascertained this, it was no less to trace and discover liim; but this I anticipated, 
my duty than my pleasure to watch his proceed- for l was certain when he came of age, lis une 
ings on behalf of his son. But this, at first, l principled father would require him to adminis- 
was compelled to do by proxy. My wife's health, | ter to his reckless selfishness by helping him to 
always delicate, began to show symptoms of that raise money. Anxious to obtain all the informa- 
fatal disease by whose ravages she had been left tion I could of this man’s general conduct and i 
the last of her race—my valued fricnd, Miss | pursuits, so that I might know how to act in case 
Newman, being her elder and half sister ; and of any emergency, by means of my extensive 
then began our wanderings in quest of the great continental correspondents I easily obtained all I 
blessing—health—to Italy, Greece, and, ‘nally, | wanted; this also involved disclosures respecting 
Madeira. where she sleeps among so many of her | his rascally agent and his female associate, both 
kindred who had preceded her on this final jour- | of whom were too well known in Paris to remain 
ney. As, for many years, I had no means ot as- | there, and where Colonel Templeton became ac- 
certaining that Victor's position in life would be quainted with them on his return from his fruit- 
any thing beyond what my means would place less inquiries in Spain. He had stopped in that 
him in, his education and pursuits had fitted him city, and there had involved himself in gambling 
for the future merchant, nor were my plans much transactions to the extent of more than a year’s 
altered wben I found that, ultimately, he had a income, 
noble inheritance secured to him. I was quite ** From these, I know he never till lately be- 
sure that, by instilling into his mind principles came free; for he was caught in the toils of a set 
of honor and truth, and a high sense of his re- of cheats andswindlers, some of whom polluted this 
sponsibility, in any condition of life to which he sweet spot with their unhallowed presence. After 
might be called, | was qualifying him for the per- he had driven his wife and daughter away, I 
formance of the duties which would devolve on ventured a step in their behalf, and warned him 
him. to desist from persccuting them; and this | en- 

‘For many years my reports from Scabrooke : forced, when, through the bragging vanity of 
were such as gave me no pretext for interfering. | Cooper, I heard of the so-called mortgage that 
But as I had made arrangements for residing in| worthy held on Ryecroft, and which the Colonel 
England, I resolved myself to visit a place which | knew very well was invalid. 
circumstances male so interesting tome; andafter; <“ But my great difficulty rose from the attach- 
several vain attempts to find a suitable residence, | ment Victor very naturally formed tor your fair 
I made the arrangement with Johnson which led | daughter, Mrs. Vernon. Happily they were both 
to my taking the Hermitage. It was singular | so young that you were the first to propose de- 
that my coming was attended with events which | lay. Long did I ponder on what was right, under 
at once brought me into collision with the man | this fresh aspect of affairs ; and 1 decided on tell- 
whom I had such bitter cause to hate; and need- | ing Victor immediately some part of the true case, 
less would it be for me to dilate on all the strug- and the whole to him and all your family before 
gles I had, to discipline myself as never to permit | the marriage took place. Nor was it till the 
my just indignation to betray me. The very idea | tragic termination of a life, in which we were so 
of seeing the wretch who had so remorselessly | deeply interested, that I informed him who his 
gent to an early grave my beloved Inez made) father really was.” 
every nerve quiver, and sent the blood rushing} ‘This is an extraordinary case,” said Mr. 
through my veins as if it would burst then—l, Sloper, who was present, and whom professional 
who felt that I could, with pleasure, have felled habits had made an attentive listener; “and it 
him to the earth, and then have spurned him, | at once enables me to understand the reason of 
should now be oblige] to meet him with an ap-} various questions and difficulties which were 
pearance of calmness; yet it must be done, or I | submitted to eminent counsel by the late Colonel. 
had better keep away—for as to risking a d’s-|1 remember well, trying to negotiate a loan of 
covery, the bare thought distressed me beyond | sixty thousand pounds—which was effected only 
measure ; for if he once learned that Victor was| by means of heavy life insurances, Nothing 
his son, I should have no longer power to retain but desperate gambling, und the mismanage- 
him—besides, there was my solemn promise... ment of that rascal Cooper. could have rendered 
Shortly after my arrival, he cut down a splendid | such neasures necessary with aun estate like that 
plantation ; this I was advised to permit, in order | of the Priory.” 
to justify a threat; it was sent—and with it : 
were inclosed a copy of the certificates of his first 
marriage—infurimution of the birth of a boy, and | 
threats of e if he continued to trespass 
on the rights of that son; but nothing further | "vy 
was added—-not even that Inez was feel CHAPTER LXXX. 

“The cffect of this was to send him to London, “Then let the merry bells ring round, 
doubtless to consult some lawyer, ns preparations Aud the jocuud rebecks sound;” 
for more cutting suddenly ceased; and so much 
importance did he seem to attnch to the notice,| Or course, Victor Templeton’s marriage was 
that, the next year, he went himself to the scene | postponed, and before it took place, Reginald, 
of his diabolical treachcry—for, singular enough, | Helen, and their children arrived in England. 
] was at Constantina at the very time he appear- Pass we over the mecting ; such can never be 
ed there. But I imagined he learned little be- truly described—words are useless where feel- 
youd the death of Incz and the birth of the child. ings deep as theirs prevail. Once more under 
Of late, 1 know there have been renewed efforts, one roof—cuce more all together, for Victor 
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wonld have it so—there was not one who did not 
ackuowledge. “that sorrow may endure fur a 
might, but joy cometh in the morning ” 

Atter a visit to Old Court, where Reginald in- 
troduced all his treasures, in July, when summer 
puts on her gayest, most gorgeous dress; when 
ne sky with ats glowing hues, and earth, with 
its field and torest of refreshing verdure, nre 
rich in poetic imagery and suggestion, Charles 
Ashley left his quiet lakes and hills to perform 
the ceremony that united Victor and Caroline. 
Doctur Vernon was, of course, there, though not 
to assist, for Charles Vernon was quite equal to 
the dignified discharge of his duty without being 
assisted by any other reverend ; though her t- 
thers blessing, when given in the vestry, made 
Caroline feel more than ever the solemnity of the 


Auries she had undertaken, and the sacredness 
ik j l 
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of the promise just made. 

The ceremony was very quiet and private ; 
owing to the recent events, nune but the nearest 
relatives were present; but as the handsome 














tude filled his heart as bis bright eyes rested on 
many fair and noble forms, with all of whom he 
vuld elaim kindred. 

Once more, and, as he said, for the last time 
for many a year, he and bis bride were bound 
for a continental tour of several months. At 
the end of that period they were to return and 
see how Mrs. Templeton had kept house for 
them. 

During his absence, Sea-View Cottage had 


was forbidden to entertain the preposterous no- 
ion that she was ever quietly to reside there; 
ut she liked the iden of having it. Victor had, 
in the most generous manner, secured her n 


ewly-fuund s.sters with a noble portiou—it was 
scless to remonstrate with him—*‘ how could he 
pnd Caroline spen] all they had, without help 7” 
And the following April, more than a year 
fier her father’s death, Constance was given, by 
-his proud brother, to the happy Ashley Vernon 
and the Doctor, being quite ready to ussist in 
yuning such a daughter, married theni. 
Such a weddiug, Mrs. Dawson and the de- 


> 
ighted Gretchen declared, had never been seen, 









- pn this oceasion assembl.ug all who could share 
nand understand his happiness, 

The lurstwoods, the Granthams. Mr. Turner 
* hnd his sister; Stacey, who was working his way 
roe his difficulties, and his nowehaypy wite; 
even Mr. Moore was wiled out of Ins literary cir- 
Ps by the entreaty of his favorites, Constance 
nd Ashley Lady Dallas, always kind, and 
who had been peculiarly so during the season of 
rial, with her pretty Ada, were present-wlile 
Minmie was half wild with pleasure at the idea 
of being one of the bridesmaids to her dear 
tiend Constance. These filled the house with 
gayety. while festivities on the most libers] scale 

1 Were prepared for the tenantry and villagers. 
Constance was as in a drean—her mother’s 
lessing and farewell embrace reused ber—and 
1 when seated in tbeir carriage, with her loved 
hnd loving husband, she turned her beautiful 
f byes toward him, they were full of tears. 
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wen enlarged and fitted up for her, though she | 


1untlsome income, aud had presented each of his | 


Templeton Ashley’s joyous and generous nature | 
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“Only for joy and gratitude, dear Ashley,” 
she said, as he fondly kissed her, and fervently 
exclaimed, “God grant, sweet wife, that you 
may never shed them for any other cause!’ 

And so, annd the beauties and magnificence 
of nature, in which the Vicarage of Charles Ver- 
nun Was placed, did his brother and lovely brice 
spend several weeks, before they set out for Scut- 
Jand, on a visic to the Sinclais, who were pre- 
vented, by Laurette’s severe illness, from being 
present at the wedding. 

Last words are proverbially tiresome ; but ag 
we hope the reader is seated by the cosy fire- 
side, or under the greenwood tree, or on the 
sofa in the comfortable dressing-rvom, or, in 
short, anywhere most favorable iv the exercise 
vf good temper and kind feeling, we shall brave 
the proverb—tor, the truth is, we are “loth to 
depart.” 

Laurette Sinclair never marricd—and never 
revisited Seabrooke. 

Hubert Forrester remained abroad till the 
dad of his father, which happened abut two 
years after this, brought him to England; but 
thouga h.s former friendship with Vicwur was re- 
newed, with great advantage to him, it was long 
before he recovered nny thing like the former 
happy and gay feclings once so natural to him 
But when he was mure than thirty, and Minne 
Dallas eighteen, he married her. 

Lord Ernest lived some years after Reginald’s 
return, happy in the happiness of his adopted son, 
and rejuic.ug to see that the course Reginald had 
marked out for himself was one that had led to 
eredit and honor—when, at Lord estrough’s 
death, Reginald in the Upper House and Asuley 
in the Lower, were distinguished by the mtegrity 
and ocusistency of their conduct. 

The next communication which passed between 
Mrs. Melville and Lord Ernest was about a year 
subsequent to her daughter's divorce. She then 
wrote, soliciting his aid in establishing a board- 
ing house, sumewhere toward the West End, 
This, like all tke rest of his correspondence, was 
forwarded to Mr. Manning, with orders for him 
tu act as he thought fit; and he did th.nk fit to 
remit her one hundred pounds, at the same time 
strictly prohibiting any turther npplication, and 
making ber understand that all business matters 

were submitted to him. 

Many yeurs after this, when Mrs. Melville and 
her maneuvers were among the things that havo 
been, anil are forgotten, one of Mr. Manuing’s 
clients des.red him to oppose a claim which was 
made on the property of h.s aunt, lu.ely deceused, 
by the person with whom she had lodged; and 
Mr. Manniug, having done what was requisite, 
Was surprised, a few days after, by the appearances 
of n person m widow’s weeds, named White, who 
proved to be the party claiming, and who was no 
other than the oll arch-intriguer, Mrs. Melville. 

She had passed through the usual grades of un- 
successful trickery, and now kept a lodging-house 
of third-classy rate. The old lady, lately dend, 
came to lodge with her, was whimsical, nil on 
the strength of her riches, was overbear ng with 
her relatives, and after her residence with Mrs, 
White—(a name assumed to battle creditors) rud- 
'denly estranged herself from all her former asso 
iciutes. The paper under whìch Mrs. White clainn- 
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cd the five hundred pounds and all the personals 
lodg>d at her house, was disputed, and she had 
now come to s2¢ if she could mvk2 terms through 
the instrumentality of her former antagon‘st. 

She informed him that her daughter was mar- 
ried, and, with her husband an1 tam.ly, lived in 
America; but that a small annuity, wh'ch her 
sonan law granted ler, was payable only wh.le 
she kept from the shores of the New World. Of 
cours2, sie cons.d-red hers2lf an ill-used woman, 
and bitterly compla nel of her daughter’s ingrat- 
itule; bus here Mr. Manning stoppel the tor- 
rent of her cloquence, and recalled her to the case 
in dispuie. He strongly advised her not to bring 
further exposure an! d.sgrace on herself by per- 
sisting in a claim which was, he scrupled not to 
say, 2 baretacel fraud. The only thing to which 
he would pledge himself, was to try and persuade 
his client to relinquish all cłaìim to various arti- 
cles winch his age! relacive had with her at the 
tmeoi herdeah. This offer she s2:emed, at first, 
gra.efully to accept; but, to kesp up the farce. 
protested that, be:ng a lone, unprotectel female, 
she was shamefully defrauded of her legal r ghts, 
solemnly assur.ng Mr Manning that this five 
handred pounds was but a small recompense for 
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all that she had dene for a lodger who used all 
her time and given her infinite trouble. This, 
Mr. Manning dryly admitted, was very likely, 
and significantly advised her never to take such 
trouble again. The result was, that his client 
proved tractable, and th’s was the list he ever 
heard cf ene whom he called a singularly clover 
| woman, if she had but the sense to use her tulentg 
| arizht 
| Stacey, freed from duns and debts, occupied the 
Hermitage, and declared, that with such adjuncts 
| as nature there presented, and the renl excellen- 
ces of character and intellect by which his friends: 
were distinguished, he lived in the very El:lcrado 
| of poctry—under the direct influence of the trus 
| d.vine afflatus. St ll, thìs did not prevent him from 
running up now and then to London, to se2 how 
prose went on in the nether world; but as he 
never failed to return with renewed enthusiasm to 
his Paradise, Eve always rece.ved her truant Adam 
with a smiling face 
And Mrs. Templeton? her own words ar2t 
“My 1 f2 is a perpetual bymn cf pra‘se and thank- 
fulness—and a striving to prove, not that L do 
serve such goodness, Lut that 1 ever love the gra 
cious hand which has hither‘o helped me, ° 


œ 
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Carmrit Hanoum, the beautiful young wife of 
Saifula Pasha, was sick even unto death; and 
her husband, who loved her tenderly, beeanie 
well nigh maddened by grief. Long had the 
malady hung upon her; and her diamond eyes 
were languid, and her small hands so weak and 
wasted as to leave her searcely strength sufti- 
cient to lift her feather fan, or to attach the 
jewels to her turban. 

What was to be done! It signifies not of 
what prevince Saifula Pasha was Governor; 
suffice it, that it was so far distant from Con- 
stantinople, and so little visited by the wander- 
ing giaours, who of late years have overrun the 
East, that there was no hope of obtnining the 
advice of a Frank Hakeem, or doctor, who would, 
as a matter of course, have cured the Hanoum 
on his first visit; and the wise men and the 
wise women of the province had long fairly 
given up the ease as desperate. 

As time wore on, things grew worse and 
worse: andthe Pasha waxed more moody and 
melancholy. The Hanoum, wenried alike of 
her diamonds, her birds, her slaves, and her hus- 
band, sighed for some new and hitherto untasted 
pleasure; but how was this to be procured? 
Her apartments had long been filled with the 
rarest flowers, and her languid palate tempted 
by the choicest fruits Every satellite of the 
Pasha (and they were many!) lost himself in 
efforts to gratify her fancies; and still there was 
no satisfying them. 

Carimfil Hanoum was a Circassian, lovely as 
a houri, and quite conscious of her power over 
the Pasha; gorgeous in her beauty, as the tulip 
after which she has been named ; and capricious 
enough to have supplied all the harem of the 
Grand Seignicar with whims, *-me of her wo- 


Men even went so far as to ans that their fair} 


mistress affected more indispus.cion than she 
felt, in order to satisfy her love of power and 
change ; and certain it is, that if the little beauty 
possessed the taet to do this, it completely an- 
awered her hopes, for the more exacting she 
became, the more the Pasha appeared to hang 
upon her smiles. 

’ After this explanation of the state of affairs in 
the palaee of the Pashalik, it may be believed 


with what delight the intelligence was received | 


that a travelling slave-merchant on his way to 
Stamboul had halted in the city; and that 
among his slaves there was a Greek girl of 
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hoped to sell to the Sultan. 

The Satrap,* preceded by two kavasses,} and 

fullowed by four of his chnoushes,t threw a 
|purse to the ptpe-bearer who brought him the 
‘news; nnd thrusting his feet into his slippers, 
too nnxious to entrust the mission tu an otheer 
of his household, he hastened to the caravanserni, 
which was the temporary abode of the merehant 
Tahiz An idea had instantly suggested itself, 
which he determined to renlize. What were a 
few thousand piastres when put in competition 
with the happiness of his adored Carimfilt He 
would purchase this wonderful slave, and her 
talents should serve to beguile the ennui of his 
beautiful young wife. 

The merchant prostrated himself to the earth 
as the shadow of the Pusha fell across his tles- 
hold; what evil might not this unexpected 
visit portend to his fortunes? But he was svon 
veassured by the bland “ Khosh Bulduk—well 

found,” which met his ear; and, after having 
traversed the floor on his knees to the feet of 
his visiter, aud pressed the hem of his garment 
to his lips and brow, he meekly erossed his 
hands upon his breast, and ventured to raise his 
eyes. 

| “You have with you slaves of price, ïs 1t not 
so?” asked the Pasha, as he took possession of 
the low sofa, 

“It is so, my lord ;” was the reply. 

“Whence are they? and are there any among 
them who are worthy that I should look upon 
them ¢” 

“What shall I say to my lord? They are 
from many lands, and sorne of them are worthy 
even of his gracious notice, which will be to 
them as a light from Paradise.” 

“[ will see tlem,” said Snifula Pasha, as his 
ehibouque-bearer knelt and presented to him his 
costly pipe of cherry wood ipped with amber; 
while his enfeghe approached with the tiny ot 
of porcelnin, in its fillagree stand, redolent o 
the perfuined mocha: ‘1 will see them—if I 
may find pleasure ian looking on them, Allah 
bilir— Allah ouly knows. Bukalumu—we shall 
Bee,” 

“ Bashustun—on my head be it!” replied the 
merchant, as he performed the graceful salara 
alcikuin,§ and left the apartment. 

One by one the veiled beauties were led to 
the presenec of the Satrap. There were gorge 
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| incomparable beauty and great talent, whom he 
| 
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tus Georgians, with their Inrge, deep, flashing ' scorn; “but we waste time; and I have occupa | 
tion of nore moment than sitting to witness the | 


eyes, and their sparkling teeth, their finely- 
moulded figures, and jetty hair; languid Cir- 
rassiaus, with their dreamy, dove-like glances, 
tieir snowy skins, and their exquisitely rounded 
limbs; and beauties from the Islands, with their 
„languishing listless grace, and sweetly-toned 
voices, But the fair Greek girl did not appear; 


8 .d as the last of the bright train withdrew, and | 


tne merchant again prostrated himself before 
the Pasha, he asked calmly—* Are there no 
more ?” 

“None, may it please my lord. Evallah|! 
there are a few Kurdish women, but they are 
bosh—nothing.” 

‘“‘Kiupek—dog!” said the Satrap sternly: 
“Do you lie to my beard! Whereis the young 
Greek whom you have held back ?” 

The affrighted merchant bent his head to the 
earth: “Surely my lord jests with his slave— 
the girl is a giaour—an infidel—a haremzadeh 
—an ill born. Nothing, and less than nothing.” 

“ Ouf! ouf!—peace, peace !” said the Pasha, 
impatiently, “or your head shall answer for 
your presumption. Is it for you, and such 
as you, to deeide upon my pleasure? Tehapouk 
—quiek—bring hither the young Greek, or the 
bowstring shalt give your slaves a new master.” 

* Astaterallah—Heaven_ forbid!” faltered out 
the merchant: “ will my lord hear his servant ? 
The young giaour has nlready been seen by a 
Yuzbashi—a captain of soldiers, who is now on 
his way to the eapital, and who has promised 
to talk of her to the Kislar Agha* of the Sultan, 
(whom may Allah prosper!) How, then, ean 
the slave of my lord, who is but as a dog in his 
sight, dispose of this Greek woman until he has 
learnt the pleasure of the Padishah ?” 

“ Kelb—eurl” exclaimed the Pasha, enraged 
at this new difficulty ; “do you dare to eat dirt; 
and to pour out your words as though they 
were the words of wisdom, when they are but 
the promptings of Sheitan, and the instigations 
of the Evil One! Ispit upon the grave of your 
father, and blacken the face of your mother! 
Who am I that I should listen to you, when my 
foot is on your head? Bak—see! the slave is 
mine and the gold is ready—bring her hither 
with speed; or, by the beard of the Prophet, 
your neck shall be fitted with a bowstring !” 

* Allah beyuk der—Allah is great !” murmur- 
ed the inerehant, as he prepared to obey. “Who 
ean withstand his fate !” 

During the brief interval that ensued, the 
Pasha smoked on in silenee; his euriosity was 
aroused, and his anger exeited; and yet he 
enjoyed the seene, for it had afforded him anew 
sensation, and restrung his nerves, which had 
latterly been terribly shattered by his anxiety 
cor Carimfil llanoum. Thus he was in no un- 
gracious mood, when, with much parade, and 


with a most unwilling expression of countenance, | 


the merchan. slowly returned, leading ina figure 
ostentatiously muflied in close and heavy dra- 
pery. 

“Ey vah! this pearl beyond price is at least 
well guarded ;” said the Pasha, endeavoring to 
coneeal his interest beneath an affectation of 





* Chief of the Eunuchs. 





t Sovereign. 





| unveiling of a woman.” 
“Sen ektiar der—you are the master ;” replied 
the merchant, as he cast aside the mantle of the 
| female: “be it as my lord wills.” 

For a moment the Pasha was silent; for it 
was truly a vision of surpassing beauty whieh 
had been so suddenly revealed to him. The fair 
Greek was seareely sixteen years of age, slight 
as a willow wand, and graceful as an antelope, 
The bewildered Saifula Pasha had never beheld 
such eyes, save in his dreams; and then onl 
when he had dreamt of paradise. Of the deep- 
est blue that ever eaught their dye from heaven, 
they were fringed with lashes as black as night; 





rich braids about her ivory shoulders, was of 
the saine hue. Her slight figure was habited in 
le tight jaeket of emerald-colored velvet, laced 
with gold; and the eymar that veiled her throat 
was white as the bosom upon which it rested, 
Her small feet were partially covered with em- 
broidered slippers of crimson, sprinked with 
small pearls; and the short full petticoat of 
white linen revealed an ankle of exquisite sym- 
metry. 

The Pasha drew a long breath. What, in- 
deed, was gold, when weighed against a houri 

| like this? But he did not, in that moment, 

think of the beautiful Carimfil —his idolized 
wife! ‘And her price is—what ?” was his first 
question. 

“How shall } answer, my lord?” said the 
merchant, warily. ‘ The slave is his.” 

“Chok chay—that is mueh ;” smiled the Pasha, 
as he removed the chibouque from his mouth, 
and threw out a slender thread of smoke: “but 
the piastres are ready—how far shall they be 
eounted 3” ; 

“The slave plays on the zebec, and sings the 
songs of her own land ;” was the reply: “nay, 
should my lord eare to listen, she can tell tales 
like a massaldjhe.”* 

“ Allah kerim—Allah be praised !” ejaculated 
the Pasha, as for the first time since the veil of 
the slave had been withdrawn, his thoughts 
were forced back to his absent beauty; “the 
Prophet has heard my prayer. Once more I tell 
you to name your price, and that the slave is 
mine.” 

‘Ne bilirim—what can I say!” replied the 
merchant, meekly; “ I have given mueh for her 
—ajaib der—she is a wonder! She speaks Turk- 
ish like a daughter of paradise; and her voice 
is as the voice of the bulbul in the gardens of 
Nishapor.” 

“ Mashallah ! there has been enough, and too 
much of this;” impatiently broke in the Pasha: 
“For the last time, what ask you for the girl!” 

The merchant cast down his eyes, and hesi- 

tated for a moment; but he had been shrewd 
enough to detect the effeet which the extreme 
| beauty of the maiden had produced upon the 
Pasha; and he consequently summoned courage 
to name a price which he could never hope to 
obtain under other cireumstanees. 

“Y’ Allah—in the name of the Prophet, that 
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1s much i” said the startled Pasha; “Fifty thou-' I shall be indebted for a renewal of the happi- 


sand piastres| A hundred purses! Lives there 
@ woman between Stamboul and Paradise, who, 
is worth a hundred purses }” 

The merchant was silent, 

“Give him sixty thousand, and bring hither 
the araba to convey the slave to my harem ;” 
pursue] the Pasha, turning to his prineipal 
chaonsh ; and as the oflicer withdrew, he shuf- 
fled off the sefn, resumed his slippers, and pass- 
ing the prostrate merchant without a glance, 
slowly walked out of the caravanserni. 


— 


CHAPTER IL 


Tur most difficult portion of the arrangement | 
was yet to be accomplished; for the Pasha could 
not conceal from himself that it was just possi- 
ble that the beautiful Carinfil might not alto- 
gether approve of the means whieh he had now 
adopted for her gratification; and he therefore 
resolved to take her by surprise, and to regale 
her with the vaunted minstrelsy ofthe fair slave, 
before she was introduced into her presenee. 

The wnorning meal had accordingly seareely 
terminated on the morrow, ere the l’nsha found 
it necessary to summon the young Greek, who 
had been kept carefully concealed, in order that 
he might explain to her the snffering state of her 
new mistress, and his own anxiety for her amuse- 
ment. She entered slowly, and with her white 
arms folded meekly upon her bosom: her eyes 
were heavy, and the Pasha saw that she had 
been weeping. The langour of grief added a 
new charm to her beanty; and as she bent her 
forehead tothe earth on the threshold of the 
chamber, the Satrap welcomed her with a gentle 
“ Khosh geldin—you are welcome.” 

Iler prostration performed, the slave stood 
with bent head, one pace within the room, and 
awaited the orders of the Pasha. 

“ Korkma—fear not;’ was his next address; 
“your home beneath my roof shall be a happy 
one, Ilow are you ealled ?” 

“ Katinka,” murmured out a low soft voice, 

“ Nay, nay,” said the Satrap gaily ; “ yours is 
but an infidel name for such a hauri. How say 
you? shall we call you Bèyazl* ’Tis a more 
fitting appellation for such a lily !” 

“Sen ektiar der, agam—you are the master, 
my lord,” was the reply. 

“ Beyaz be it then,” pursned the Pasha: “ and 
now, hear me. Your talents have been extolled, 
and I doubt not that they are worthy of all the 
praise which has been lavished on them. Ihave 
a fair wife, beautiful enosgh to have been the 
daugliter of n pert, and born of a sunbentn, but 
she languishes beneath a erucl malady, and we 
cannot restore to her eyes the light. that has fled 
from them. Be this task yours; it will require 
a gentle hand, and a bright spirit.” 

“My heart will be in the task ;” said the fair 
Greck softly, “ even now [am ready.” 

“ Taib, janum—well said, ny soul!” exclaimed 
the Pasha; “ you shall be the hnkeem, to whom 
she will owe her reeuvered bloom, and to whom 


— 
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ness to which 1 have long been a stranger. 
Khosh geldin—you are welcome, fair Beyaz, to 
the harem of Snifula Pasha.” 

‘And how wills my lord that I should enter 
upon my ottice?” demanded Katinka, somewhat 
hastily: “shall I take my zebee, and sing to the 
Ilanonum Etfendi one of our mountain melodies?” 

“That were well done,” said the Snatrap; 
“but I would not that she should see the min- 
strel while she listens to her voice: that were 
too much!” and the Pasha looked patronizingly, 
and almost tenderly, towards the young G He 
But the glance fell like a sunbeam upon marble 
—the maiden did not raise her eyes; and, after 
a short. silence, she asked humbly— 

"What wills my lord that [ should sing! 
Shall the strain be sad, like the heart of the 
beautiful listener; or joyous as the mood in 
which he loves to see her!” 

“Be it even as you will;” said the Pasha; 
and clapping his hands, he gave orders to an st- 
tendant that Katinka should be conducted te an 
apartment contiguous to that inhabited by the 
Bayik Hanoum, where she could be heard un- 
seen. 

This command uttered, the slave awaited uo 
further hidding to withdraw; but, once more 
prostrating herself, she performed her salam 
aleikum, and followed the attendant from the 
apartment, 

Carimfil Hanoum sat. moodily on her sofa, 
heedless of the ctforts of her maidens to arouse 
her from her revery. She had cast aside her costly 
tusbee* of gems, and flung her feather-framed 
analit from her in disgust. Costly perfurnes 
were burning in a vase of silver on a small tavie 
near her, aud at intervals she passed her hand 
through the scented vapor as if unconsciously. 
Jewels of price were seattered over her cushions, 
and a few flowers were strown among them; but 
they were alike unheeded. 

Yet it seemed not like the languor of disease 
which weighed her down; but rather bore the 
eharacter of deep and settled melancholy, fed by 
regretfnl thouglit. 

Suddenly she raised her head, as a low strain 
of musie broke upon her car: it was n wild 
gushing melody, hnlf hope, half sadness; and, 
by whatever spell it wrought, it fastened at 
once upon the spirit of the fair Carimfil Haneum, 
who sat entranced among her eushions, and lis- 
tened breathlessly even to its close, 


SONG OF THE GREEK SLAVE 


Joy isa bird' 

Catch it ss it springs; 
lt wiil return no more 

W hed once 11 spreads its wings. 
Jia song im cay, but brief, 

The voice of sunny weather; 
But ah! the bird and teaf 

Vanish both together! 


Joy is a flower! 
Pluck it in its blnom ; 
*T wil! close 118 petals up 
If darker skies should gloom. 
It is a lovely thing, 
And formed for sunny weather; 
Butoh! the flower and spring 
Vanish beth together! 


* Rosary 4 Hand-mirtor. 


Joy isach Id! 
Seize it in its mirth ; 
For soon its lip will know 
The withering taint of earth. 
Its eye is bright as truth, 
A type of sunny weather; 
But ah! the smile and youth 
Vanish both together! 


The song ceased, but for a Jong interval the 
beautiful Cirenssian remained motionless. The 


strain had evidently awakened memories which | 


she ought not to dispel; and, when at length a 
deep sigh relieved her overcharged heart, she 
impatiently commanded that the invisible musi- 
cian should be brought before her. 

At her desire the curtain of tapestry was 
raised, and the Greek girl stood on the threshold 
with her zebec in her hand. 

“ Ajuib—wonderful!” broke from the lips of 
both, as they gazed earnestly on each other; 


and Katinka had bounded half Way across the 


floor, and the wife of the Pasha had sprung 
from her sofa, ere the slave remembered that 
she who had onee been her friend had now 
beeome her mistress; and she stopped suddenly 
with the indignant blood mantling her brow, 
and would have turned aside, but the delighted 
young Ilanoum enught her to her heart. 

“Sister of my soul!” she murmured, as the 
first rush of joyful surprise was sueceeded by a 
calmer and more assured delight: ‘“ Whence 
come you? Welcome are you, as the first roses 
that gem the gardens of the peris—dear have 
you ever been, as the memory of the loved and 
lost 1” 

“ I come from your own fair land—from the 
mountains where we were wont to wander to- 
gether ;” was the reply; “but when you were 
gone the flowers of the valley hung their heads; 
aud the wind on the hill-tops murmured only 
sadness, But I have found you once more, and 
the sorrows that have fallen upon me since we 
parted are forgotten.” 

“One of them at least is overpast ;” hastily 
interposed the Circassian: “from this hour, 
beloved of my spirit, you are free.” And asshe 
spoke she led the maiden to the sofa, and seated 
her by her side. 

The news soon reached the Pasha that, in the 
perc of the Greek slave, his wife had found a 
ong-lost friend; and he learnt the fact with n 
bewilderment of feeling which he did not seek 
to amilyze; but when he again visited the 
beautiful Hanoum, and saw that the light daneed 
in her eye, and that her lip was wreathed with 
smiles, he almost persuaded himself that he was 
satisfied with the event. 

Had the worthy Satrap been more conversant 
with the mysteries of a woman’s heart, he might 
perchance have suspected that even the meeting 
with one whom she hnd loved in her own land 
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tained to him, as though neither mystery nor 
jealousy existed in the world. 

It was on a fair evening in summer that the 
two friends sat together, conversing in low 


whispers of past years and vanished happiness. : 


The draperies of the portal were drawn back; 
and beyond the threshold of the apartment 


palace, far as the eye could reach, Fountains 
of delicate white marble threw their sparkling 
waters into the air; and, as the volume de- 
scended, touched by the colors of the setting 
sun, it fell back upon the lotus blossoms in the 
basin like a tide of gems. Birds of gorgeous 
| plumage were suspended in golden eages from 
the branches of the tall trees, or wandered 








jasmine came soothingly upon the wind. 

It wasa lovely hour; but there was a sadden- 
‘ing influenee in its luxurious calm which the fair 
| Circassian felt in every pulse; tears stood in 


stretched away the garden and groves of the: 


among the rainbow-tinted flowers; while the 
sweet breath of the lime-buds and the Persian 


her deep eyes; and the unbidden sigh rose aț | 


| 
intervals, as if to rebuke the effort which she 
made to simile. 

The gentle Greek gazed fondly on her fora 
moment; and then, flinging her white arms 
about her neck, she said playfully— 

“ Al, guzum—iny -eyes! when Saifula Pasha 
paid sixty purses for a certain slave whom he 
purehased not many months back, it was in the 
hope that she might be able to while his way- 
ward wife from her sadness. How say you? 
shall we try her skill? My first tale 1 have told 
you, as the rose avows her love to the bulbul, 
mn seerct—the rest may be more openly delivered 
—the Prophet grant that, like the bulbul’s an- 
swer to his blossom-love, they may be sweet, 
even although perchance somewhat sad. Speak, 
Effendimou—my mistress, shall it be so?” 

* Janum—my soul!” answered her companion; 
“] live but to listen.” And, having placed her- 
self more commodiously among her eushions, 
and possessed herself of the fair hand which was 
wandering lovingly among her tresses, the 

| 
| 


to hearken to the tale of her new-found friend. 
The Greck remained silent for a moment, with 
her open palm pressed upon her brow in deep 
thought; and then, suddenly smiling upon the 
young beauty at her side, she struck a few notes 

upon her zebee, and commenced her narrative. 








CHAPTER IlI. 
“THE DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


In the reign'of Sultan Mourad the Second, 


with the love of n sister, would be insufficient there dwelt in Stamboul a young man whose 


to produce so sudden and so great a change in, name wus Hassan, His father, who bhad beena — 


the temper of his wife; but Snaifula Pasha was merchant of some reputation, died while his son 
no wizard iv the lore of love; the effect delighted! was yet a child; and his mother had lived 
him; and, sensible as he himself was to the, through the subsequent years of her widowhood 
beauty of the fair Greek, he looked no deeper without an interest or ‘an affection which did 
for the cause, but smoked the chibouque of not centre in her boy. Well had the youth 
content, and occupied the divan of justice, as repaid the loving care of bis last parent; and 
well satisfied with himscif and all that apper- | often did the aged Yusnu-gul bless the Prophet 
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who had spared such a treaeure to her gray 
hairs. 

Hassan Effendi was ardent, imagmative, and 
high-hearted, and was as remarkable for Ins 
moral qualities as fo: his personal attractions. 
A3 he is the hero of wy story, | must be exeused 
if L attempt his description; and L will give it 
in as few words as possible, To a stature se 
lofty that, had it not been tempered by extreme 
grace, it might have been considered almost as 
a defect, he united the advantages of a noble 
expression of countenance, and features of the 
most classical beauty. His dark eyes had a 
depth whenee, in moments of excitement, the 
living fire lashed forth with meteorie brilliancy ; 
and his lip had that curve of mingled scorn aud 
softness which betrays the workings of the spirit 
without the aid of words. The turban never 
bound a nobler brow than that of Hassan 
Etendi; nor was the girdle of cachemire ever 
folded above a more generous heart, 

Constituteđ ns I have here deseribed him, ìt 
will not be matter of surprise to any that Hassan 
ereated for himself a surpassing interest in the 
breast of the Defter-dar, or Treasurer to the 
Crown, who soon felt for the young man the 
affeetion of a father. His Jove was gratefully 
returned; and it was the more valuable to 
Hassan beennse he had never known a father's 
fondness, To the affection of a son he added 
the reverence of a protege, and thus deepened the 
feeling which shed a glow of happiness over his 
existenee ; while his brightest inoments, despite 
bis youth and his enthusiasm, were spent in the 
suviety of his powerful and partial friend. 

Thus were things situated, when one of those 
diplomatie avalanches, which descend uo where 
so suddenly nor so fatally as in the East, over- 
whelmed the Defter-dar, and he fount himself 
dispossessed of all his honors at a period when 
they had become habitual to him. Nor was his 
interest at court the only loss which aecotn- 
panied his dismission from office—true, his for, 
tune, which was ample, remained intnet and 
wninvaded by the hand of power: he was still 
gurrounded by luxury and indulgence ; but his 
antechamber was no longer thronged with tho-e 
troups of friends who had been wont to crowd 
it, and whose attendanee had ever been con- 
sidered overpaid by his smiles; he awoke on 
the morrow after his disinisenl, wearied by a 
night of fitful and uncasy dreams, only to find 
himself alone. 

There is something strange and etartling to 
one who has been accustomed to a bevy of adu- 
lators—to a herd of suppliants—to a throng of 
obseqnions syeophants—in finding Yis altar sud- 
denly abandoned by the ineense-breatning wor- 
shippers who vor- wont to emtee it; aud thus 
felt the Detter-atar. 22 wanacred listlessly and 
sadly through his spacious apartments; he laid 
Ins pipe aside, and left his coffee untasted ; and, 
after a while, he passed into the harem; but 
even the smiles of Nefzi-Sabah, his wife, failed 
to awaken him to joy. And yet she was the 
wife of only a few short months, and beautiful as 
e houri. Gentle as the “ Morning Zephyr,” 
whose name she bore, dark-eyed as the gazelle, 
and graceful as a fawn, Nefzi-Sabah found the 
spell of her loveliness for the first time powerless, 


As she flung herself upon a pile of cushions 
beside the sofa of the pice moe and looked up 
tenderly in his face, a coldness fell upon her 
heart, and she remained fora while silent; yer 
even that availed her nothing, for her silence 
passed unheeded; no fond gaze lingered upon 
her beauty; and a tinge of bitter and regretful 
surprise mingled with the sigh that heaved her 
bosom, as she stretehed her jewelled hand to- 
wards her zebec, and swept the chords with 
fingers as light as the breath of evening amoug 
roses, 

The spirit of the Defter-dar was softened by 
the strain, and he sighed in his turn: but, alaa! 
the sigh was not for Nefzi Sabah; for aa his 
troubled thonghts resolved themselves into ealm, 
he remembered Ilassan; and, while the beauti- 
ful Circassian was breathing out a lay of love, 
he was mentally expatiating on the delights of 
friendship. 

“wt what avail,” he asked himself, “have 
been the toils and the intrigues of years? Of 
what. value have been the false vuwa of the timg- 
serving herd who have followed in my path? 
The totlx have withered me—the intrigues have 
blighted me—the flatterers have proved false—- 
the gaud and the glitter of court favor were 
the suntight in which they basked, and they 
have no time ta shiver in the shade of disap- 
pointinent. Now is the moment to revenge my- 
self on fate, and to make the Jure of ambition 
yield to the ealin iinpulse of friendship. 1 am 
no longer the favorite of Mourad, but [am still 
the friend of Hassan; and what is the possession 
of power compared to that of one honest hear: ? 
When the storm rges, the surf is scattered upon 
the shore; but the jewel whieh is hidden in the 
depths of ocean is unmoved by the tumult vf 
the billows.” 

With this eonsolatory reflection the Defter-dar 
coneluded his revery ; and, as the smile of reco- 
vered eomplaceney rose to his lip, Nefzi Sabah 
ceased her song, and smiled in her turn at the 
stecess of her tond experiment. 

Nor was the stoical composure of the ex- 
courtier subject of surprise tu those around him 
Lyery Turk is aware that the sume hand whieh 
Deekons hin ton Pashalik ean also twine the 
bowstring about his neck; and he aeeepts the 
one with as much outward composure as he sub- 
mits to the other, Even beggary, suddenly as 
it may come upon him, fails te wring a murmur 
from his lips. He looks upon worldly advanee- 
ment and worldly possessions #3 mere transitory 
beuetits, nud the grave as the grent and certain 
end of all; and, unlike the theoretical Enropean, 
who, alinitting the same belief, nevertheless acts 
as though they were the supreme guod—the 
Alpha and Omega of all ereated beings—the 
Masselmaun, instead of terminating his reverses 
with a pistol or a razor, or supporting thems at 
best with a dogged and sullen despair which 
places him beyond the pale of future exertion, 
and atrophises the energies of all who arc do- 
pendent on hit, caltuly resigns hinself to a fate 
which he had not power to control, nnd ivakes 
the best of that which still remains, The Defter- 
dar was wealthy; he yet possessed the means 
of tranquil, and even costly enjoyment ; the 
substance was untouched, it was the shadow 
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only which had passed away; and, under such 
eireumstances, no Turk would arrogate to him- 
self the right of complaint; or deem that he 
could be an object of commiseration. 

It was a time of festival, the Ramazan was 
waning to a close—the morrow was the feast of 
the Bairam; and the Defter-dar ere long quitted 
the women’s apartments, in order to prepare the 
presents which, at this period, it. is customary to 
distribute among the members of the household. 

As the ex-courtier turned a hasty glanee on 
the many gifts that lay around him, each enve- 
loped in the boksha or handkerchief in which 
the offering is made, he could not repress the 
rising scorn which grew out of the memory of 
past years, and the conviction that the link that 
now united him to those who were about to 
share his bounty, was one of interest, not love. 
But the feeling passed away, as his eye lingered 
on the costly gifts prepared for Hassan; and, 
with unwonted earnestness, he onee more un- 
folded the boksha to assure himself that the 
present was worthy of his love. 

A shawl from the looms of Caechemire, whose 
price would have ransomed a province, con- 
evaled amid its folds a Damasens dagger, and a 
pair of diamond-studded pistols; and. as the 
Defter-dar replaced the weapons, and refolded 
the handkerchief, he put into the hands of a 
trusty slave the precious offering of friendship, 
and turned away with a calm brow and a cheer- 
ful spirit. 

But the eup of disappointment was not yet 
drained to the dregs, and the Defter-dar was 
ated to imbibe the draught even to the last 
drop. 

Eager to expedite the work of bounty, the 
slave loaded himself with as many packages as 
he could conveniently carry, and hastened on 
his errand, Numerous were the greetings which 
awaited him as he passed on; and each chance- 
passenger whom he encountered on his way 
grasped his hand in fellowship and congratula- 
tion, as is customary at this solemn feast; can- 
non boomed along the Bosphorus; the distant 
sound of music came upon the wind; and the 
good Musselmaun, excited and preoccupied, 
hastily placed in the possession of one of the 
impatient expectants the sumptuous gift destined 
for Hassan; and then unconsciously pursued his 
way to the dwelling of the young Effendi. 

Tlassan, meanwhile, suffered far more at the 
misfortunes of his friend than the Defter-dar 
himself. The ex-courtier was no longer in the 
first rush of youth; he had attained the age 
when, despite all circumstances, a certain degree 
Booby is forced upon every man. le 
had sufficient experience to perceive and to ap- 
preciate the hollowness and uncertainty of 
worldly honors, and n mind energetic enough to 
turn to nobler means of consolation. But Ias- 
san was yet in the fresh years when the dew of 
hope falls plentifally on the wayside of exis- 
tence, and cahs up a thousand bright tints from 
the wilding flowers which blossom there. He 
had not yet learnt the useful and eare-tanght 
lesson of self-examination and self-government. 
Jle could not comprehend the possibility of 
casting aside worldly distinctions, and replacing 
: “ter by the more social possessions of 


fellowship and regard. He had ever looked 
upon the Defter-dar as upon one born to autho- 
rity and trust; and he could not, in the first 
rsh of feeling. disentangle those attributes 
which had so long been blent in his imagination, 
To say that he pitied the individual were an er- 
ror—he only mourned the evil; for he regarded 
his friend with the same honoring eyes as when 
he moved in pride and power. “The sun,” said 
Hassan, in reply to some observation of Yusnu- 
gul, his mother: “is still the sun, though clouds 
may have passed before it. Who shall dare to 
lift an irreverent look to the glorious orb, or to 
deride its want of light, beeause the vapors of 
the morning have overshadowed it?” 

“The Defter-dar,” retorted the aged woman, 
as she resumed her pipe, and deposited beside 
her cushions the bag of embroidered cachemire 
containing the scented tobaceo with which she 
had just replenished it; ‘the Defter-dar has 
still the heart and the hand of a prince; and 
fear not ” 

“What should I fear?” exclaimed Hassan, his 
dark eyes flashing scorn at the inference of his 
more worldly-minded mother; “ Mashallah! have 
I loved him only for the riches with which he 
has loaded me? Have I been bought at a price? 
Do not even you know me better? I tell you, 
mother, that the world holds not the being who 
shall ever rend away my heart from the Defter- 
dar; he has been a father to me in affection, a 
friend in trust, a protector In munificence. He 
only can undo the work of his own kindness; 
and while he still loves me, nothing shal] part 
us, though all the ills of life should accumulate 
around him.” 

The words had scarcely passed the lips of the 
excited young man, when a slave of Yusnu-gul’s 
harem stood slipperless at the door of the apart- 
ment, holding in her hand an embroidered 
boksha, which she laid at the feet of Hassan as 
the gift of the Defter-dar; and then, retreating 
a few paces, she crossed her hands before her, 
and awaited in silence the orders of her lord. 

With an eager hand and a throbbing heart, 
Hassan prepared to unfold the handkerchief; 
and Yusnu-gul raised herself from herreeumbent 
position to feast her eyes on the costly present 
which her son was about to reveal. 

It was not the expectation of acquiring a new 
and valuable possession which agitated I[assan 
as he threw back the folds of the boksha;: it 
was the consciousness that the gift offered on 
the oeeasion of the Bairam is always in propor- 
tion to the degree of regard in which the indi- 
vidual to whom it is offered is held by the donor; 
and his dismay may consequently be coneeived 
when the handkerchief delivered up its contents 
The blood mounted to his brow, and the fire 
flashed from his deep eyes, as he discovered their 
nature—a shirt of the stuff worn by the boatinea 
on the Bosphorus; pantaloons of the common 
material used by the peasantry ; a shawl whose 
coarse folds were meet only to bind the forehead 
of a ghez-metkian, or domestic slave. Such was 
the present which had been tendered to the 
hitherto favorite friend of the Defter-dar | 

For a few moments the young man remained 
speechless; and that bricf space sufficed for a 
thousand comments from Yusnu gul “ Shekiur 
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Allah—Praise be to God!” she exclaimed; “we 
are not yet so sunk as to need such courtesy as 
this! ls the Defter-dar beeome a divané, an 
idiot, or docs he take you for the son of a bagh- 
djee,* that he sends you gurmeuts fitting only 
fora slave! Sen chok adam, you are much of 
a man, if you bear this without complaint!” 

Bat Hassan answered not. Me sat with his 
head bowed down upon his breast, lost in 
thought; until, as the indignation of his mother 
became gradually more loud and less measured, 
he roused himself, and replied in a broken tone: 
“ Enough of this 1 have read the ineaning of 
the Detter-dar—he is Jord of his own will, and } 
have no right to condemn him for its excreise. 
All the world has ehanged to him; and he is 
free in his turn to ehange to me. It is his own 
fiat which separates us, May he find another 
heart that will cling to him as fondly and 
as faithfully os that of Hassan would have done 
had he not spurned it from him!” 

A gush of tears followed the words; and 
hastily flinging from him the wadded covering | 
of the tandourt beneath which he had been 
sitting, the young man folded his pelisse about | 
him and rushed into the street. ile had need | 
of the keeu cold air that was blowing from the’ 
Bosphorus to relieve his labored and painful 
breathing, for his agony suffocated him. 

“All save this, 1 could have borne,” he mur- 
mured to himself, “but to be ranked among 
his menial servants—to be put upon a footing 
with his slaves—to be tacitly taught that he 
holds me as lightly as any other varlet whom he 
has bought with his gold—this only 1 cannot 
bear, 1lil-futed IIassan! to have but one friend, 
and to lose him thus!” 

For hours did the young man wander about 
the city: he heard not the busy hum of the 
streets; he heeded not the bright eyes which | 
flashed upon him as he passed, from beneath the 
jealous yashmac ;} he returned not the greetings 
that were addressed to him by his acquaintance, 
nor the idle jests of which he was the subject. 
His mind was absorbed by one engrossing idea ; 
and at intervals he mentally repeated, “II- 
fated Ilassan! to have but one friend, and to 
lose him thus!” 

In this dark mood of mind the young Effendi 
turned aside from the strects, just as twilight 
was beginning to thicken around him; and, 
entered one of the cemeteries of the city. The! 
night-wind was already sighing among the tall’ 
eypresses that overshadowed the graves, and 
the turbaned head-stones gleaned cold and 
ghastly through the gloom. Inthe distanee the 
illuminated minarets looked like Giry palaces 
hung in mid-air; the world without was bright- 
ened by festivity, and loud with revel—JIassan 
felt as though it were a bitter mockery ;—and 
while he lingered among the damp graves, he 
congratulated himself in the darkness of his 
spirit that he was alone; and, in the fervor of 
the feeling he exclaimed aloud, “ Yes; they too 
must run the same career of cheating affection ; | 
but as yet they are happy—for them the veil is 
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t A wooden frame. containing a brazier of heated char- 
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still wnrent, and they deem that all men are 
truth—but / am undeecived, Inshallah—l trast 
in Godt 1 have drained my draught of bitter- 
ness, and the cup is empty. ll-fated Hassan l 
to have bnt one friend, and to lose hiin thus [” 
“And what avails friendship at your bright 
age, Wtlendim f” murmured ont a low voice close 
beside him, asa small band was laid lightly on 
his arın; “ Bosh der—it is nothing. E 
is for the gray-beard and the dotard; but your 
beard is yet black as the midnight clond, and 
your wit keen as the dagger in your girdle— 


friendship is but the dregs which life offers to 


the aged when youth has druined the dranghb— 
friendship is the cold resting-place of satiety 
When passion has extinguished the flames of its 
fiery car, and swept onward on dusky wings into 
irrecoverable darkness, You are not formed 
for friendshtp—the spring sun does but light up 
the flowers; the fruits of antumn require a 
tercer beum. You are like one who hungers at 
a feast, because he lacks energy to stretch forth 
his hand.” 

“Who are you? and what would you with 
me?” asked Hassan, glovinily, i 

“Tam ealled Felech-so,” was the reply; “and 
l ask of yon ouly to be just to yourself; the 
bulbul amid its sorrows has its rose—it murmurs 
not. to the winds of heaven without one fond ear 
to listen; there is a charm even in grief where 
it awakens sympathy. But the brightest eye 
will grow dim with tears, and the smoothest 
brow become furrowed by bitter thought; and 
thus the young and the quick-hearted do well to 
trample care beneath thcir feet, cre it becomes 
too strong to be overmastered.” 

“ Yours is joyous philosophy; afiet ollah— 
much good may it do you;” suid Hassan with a 


| seornful simle, as he bent down 10o take a closer 


view of his companion, interested in spite of 
himself in the singularity of the adventure: “but 
na man must be a fop or n stoic who professes 
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-And wherefore?” qsked the low, soft, but 
somewhat mocking voiee: “the store of three- 
and-twenty bids fatr to change his creed at lifty 
for one less stern, Hassan fendi, if you eould 
only look on me, you would believe me,” 

e You know me, then g” said the young man, 
with astonishment. 

Know you?” was the laughing rejoinder 
“who in Stamboul knows vou not? Those who 
may not gather the rose nre, nevertheless, not 
forbidden to look upon it.” 

Hassan listened more complacently. “ Ihave 
tracked you for the last hour: would fain save 
you from yourself. You are cursive your 
felech,* when you are, in truth, your own worst 
enemy, Move a few paces onward, into yonder 
spot, where the reflection of a cluster of blazing 
minarets almost cheats the eve into n belief of 
daylight. I will detain you but a momem, aud 
you shall then be free to net as you deem batt.” 

lassan involuntarily obeyed; and, as he 
followed closely on the footsts ps of his strange 
ginide, he was struck with the hehtness of her 
movements, and the graceful wud) tations of her 
slight figure; but when they hal at lengib 
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she withdrew her yashmac, and revealed to him 
the loveliest face on which he had ever looked, 
his breath came quicker, and he demanded 
hurriedly : — “How said you that you were 
called ?” 

‘ Felech-so”—murmured the low voice. 

“ And you are rightly named !” exclaimed the 
excited young man; “for your constellation 
must, indeed, be ever in the ascendant. Speak! 
What would you f” 

“Effendim, I have told you all my errand. I 
would fain call back the smile to your lip, and 
the light to your eye. Our moullahs may prate 
to you of prayer—our Pashas of power—our 
merchants of gold—I promise you all these, if 
you care to mend your fortune. And now, fol- 
low me on the instant, if you will; or bid me 
farewell at once, for, if we part to-night, we 
part forever. Iam a Turkish woman; the sun 
has set, and I am. yet abroad: none, save your- 
self, must look upon, or dog me. How say you? 
Will you confide in me? Can my smile lighten 
your gricf? sen bilirsen—you know, best—it is 
for you to decide’, will you trust to me?” 

“ Tnstautl y—eternally.” ` 

“It is well;” said Felech-so, as she re-adjusted 
her vash-mae, and drew her heavy cloak more 
closely about her:—“ 1I shall lead you by by- 
paths and unrrequented streets: follow me at a 
distance; and when you see me enter the 
dwelling whither Iam about to conduct you, 
the door will be left ajar, and you may safely 
pass the threshold.” 

“Stay yet a moment,” murmured Hassan. 

“And wherefore, Effendim? When once we 
have left the public streets, and that the same 
roof covers us, shall I not be free to fill your 
pipe, to hand your slippers, and to serve your 
coffee? Will not the musice of my zebee be 
softer than the distant murmurs of the city? and 
the glances of your slave be more dazzling than 
the glare of many torches!” 

Ilassan insisted no farther; and in the next 
instant he was following the short and rapid 
steps of his new acquaintance through by-ways 
hitherto unknown to him. At times he caught 
glimpses of the Bosphorus, basking in the re- 
flection of the myriad lamps of the hill-seated 
city: at times he left it far behind him, to follow 
the ascent of some stecp and narrow street—but 
he hesitated no longer: and, after the hurried 
walk of an hour, during the whole of which 
time he never once lost sight of his mysterious 
guide, he saw her pause an instant at the portal 
of a stately building whose vast shadow lay 
long upon the carth, and then disappear across 
the threshold. Jn the next moment he stood on 
the same spot: the door, as he had been fore- 
warned, remained ajar; he pushed it gently 
hack. strode through the portal, and found him- 
self in a spacious and covered court, lighted only 
by one dim and -flickering lanp. 

Hassan stood for a while in some perplexity, 
and not without a passing suspicion that treach- 
ery was intended towards him; when suddenly 
a binck slave, habited in a rich eostume, who 
had evidently been awaiting his arrival, seized 
him by the hand, and drew him forward. Has- 
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reached the spot which she indicated, and that! 


yield slavishly to fear, yet, as he was hurried 
onward through dark passages, and dragged up 
one flight of steps and down another, where the 
deep silence was broken only by his own foot- 
falls and those of his conductor, a vague appre- 
hension of evil grew upon him; but it was by 
this time too late to recede, for, even conld he 
have escaped from his companion, and had no 
resistance been offered to his retreat, he was 
conscious that he should be totally unable to re- 
trace his path: and under these circumstances 
he resolved quietly to follow up the adventure, 
terminate as 1t might. 

Having come to this decision, he bestowed 
undivided attention on the movements of the 
slave who conducted him; and soon became 
convineed that, although the building into 
which he had been introduced was extremely 
spacious, he had, nevertheless, trodden the same 
ground more than once; a circumstance which 
proved that, whatever might be the motive of 
its owner, the intention was evidently to mys- 
tify him as to its formation and extent. Nota 
glimpse of light had he encountered since he 
quitted the court; and, asa door immediately 
in front him suddenly fell baek, Hassan invol 
untarily pressed his open palm upon his eyes to 
shield them from a glare which almost blinded 
him. Peals of ringing laughter, and the glad 
sounds of many zebees, mingled with the joyous 
voices of women, burst upon his ear; and, ashe 
hastily withdrew his hand, the light form of 
Felech-so detached itself from a group of young 
beauties, as fair and bright as hours, and ap- 
proached him with a bounding step. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT—CONTINUED. 


Hotr after hour sat Yusnu-gul in her apart- 
ment, listening to the footfalls of every passing 
slave, and deeming that each in turn heralded 
the return of Hassan; but Hassan came not! 

Daylight had passed away; and the illumin- 
ated minarets shot high into the air, like fiery 
shafts, their graceful columns of light, while the 
bosom of the Channel glowed like molten metal 
beneath the blaze, Musie was soft in the dis- 
tance, and, at intervals, a light laughor a merry 
song rang upon the wind—and still Hassan 
came not] 

As yet, however, Yusnu-gul rather marvelled 
than mourned at his delay: all the youth of 
Stamboul were abroad in the glad city, and 
Hassan, gentle as he was, ever loved to be the 
first in every festival. The aged woman, there- 
fore, quietly replenished her pipe, and sipped 
her coffee, and lost herself in conjectures as to 
the motive of the extraordinary conduct of the 
Defter-dar, and mental repinings at the unmerit- 
ed mortification of her high-hearted son. 

Another hour was filtered through the lap of 
time, and the loud cannon boomed along the 
Bosphorus in rapid succession, while the flitting 
fires of the festival ran skimmering along the 
dark face of night, like mimic lightning; glanc- 


san wis ueither of an age nor a temperament to | ing over the tops of the tall cedars, and spread: 
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ing in sheets of transient flame a mantle of | 
golden glory about the city. At length the cold 
grey light of morning broke pale and ehilly in 
the enst; the dusky rocks of the Asiatic coast 
loomed out, stern and sterile; the white build- 
ings of Pera gleamed blank and bleak in the 
faint sky; and the distant minarets of Seutari 
looked like ginnt-spirits, as the tirst beams of 
day revealed their shadowy outline. It was the 
morrow of the Bairam—and still Hassan re- 
turned not! 

Yusnu-gul, who loved her son with a devotion 
as untiring as it was profonnd, had watehed 
throughout the night without a sensation of 
weariness, [lassan was young and high-spirited, 
and had, doubtlessly, been detained by his 
associates; and the heart of the mother was 
soothed by the belief that, amid the dissipation 
of the festival, he would forget his reeent mort- 
ification. But with the chilly, cheerless dawn 
came other nnd more anxious thoughts. Alike 
to the pain-worn patient and to the weary 
watcher—to the sick and to the sorrowing— 
there are no moments so sad and su depressing 
as those in which day and night stand together 
on the threshold of time, as though each were 
reluetant to yield up its empire. 

When the light broke around her, Yusnu-gul 
began to fear she knew not what! {lassan was 
impetnous, haughty, and uncompromising ; ot | 
what rashness might he not have been guilty, 
in the first rush of his resentment? True, he 
had loved the Defter-dar as a father; but) 
Yusun-gul was woman enough to be aware that 
outraged affection is the very foundation on 
which may be erected the firmest superstrue- 
ture of hate, Ilis attachment to the Ex-Trea-! 
surer had been divested of every taint of world: | 
liness and_ self-interest—a spontaneous out- 
pouring of revcrenee and regard—but it is ever 
the most generous spirit which is the quickliest 
stung; and the mother found no consolation fur 
her solitude in the suggestions of her awakened | 
fancies. 

The slaves of Yusnu-gul removed her morning 
meal untouched. Laussan was yet absent; and | 
the tearless eyes of the gray and faded woman 
burnt with the fever of her throbbing brain. 

It was thus that she was found by Nefa- | 
Sabah, the favorite wife of the Defter-dar, who, 
on the day sueeeeding that of the Bairam, en- 
tered the harem of Yusnu-gul, followed a a 
couple of her slaves; and, casting aside her, 
yashinae, turned towards the mother of l]assan | 
a brow as moody as her own. 

“Jai, hai—so, so, you are tardy with your | 
welcome, Effendim;” commenced the beautiful | 
Cireassinn, for the aged woman had uttered no 
greeting to her visitor; “nor do] ask from you 
more speedy courtesy. Mashalluh! the wrongs 
that I have suffered fromthe son are fitly fol- 
lowed by the coldness of the mother.” 

“Tf you are come to tell of ILassan, speak 1” 
said Yusnu-gul, earnestly. 

“Pf lam come to tell of Ifassan!” was the 
retort; “think you that I ean tamely suffer the 
rivalry of a stripling in the affections of the 
Defter-dar? Are my eyes dim, or iny eheeks 
faded, that I should be overlooked because he 
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has a smooth tongne and a ready wit! Is he 
not n sakil-siz—a no-beard ?” 

“Is Hassan indeed with the Defter-dar?” 
asked Yusnu-gil, while a glenm of joy lit up her 
faded brow. 

“What avails it that he is not;” demanded 
Nefzi-sabah peevishly ; “ when even the ingra- 
titude and diseourtesy of his absence during the 
festival of yesterday have not yet opened the 
eyes of the Defter-dar, Ne var—what is this? 
Am I to listen to no discourse more flattering 
to my self-love than repinings of the non-ap- 
penrance of nn ingrate?” 

“Talk not of ingratitude, Effendim;” snid the 
mother indignantly ; “after the bokshalik® with 
which the Defter-dar honored my son, he eould 
seareely have expected thanks at his hands— 
Jushallah! Hassan Etfendi is no slave.” 

“Were he a Pasha he could not desire one 
more costly!” exelaimed the Cireassian ; ‘ but 
perchance the spoiled favorite forgot the friend, 
when he no longer looked upon the Defter- 
dar,” 

“A shirt suited to a eaiquejhel”’t said the 
mother scornfully. 

“Pistols for his woman-hand, of which the 
diamond-hilts can alone be valunble to the 
troubler of the peace of harems—” followed up 
the Cireassian. 

“Schalvar,} fitting only for a peasant—” pur- 
sued Yusnu-gul, 

“A Damascus dagger whose fellow would be 
sought in vain, even throughout the golden city 
of Stamboul—” persisted Nefai-Sabah. 

“ A shawl—” commenced the aged woman. 

“Worthy to have covered the Joins of the 
camel which earricd the Prophet—” broke in 
her companion. 

Yusnu-gul clapped her hands with a gesture 
of contemptuous indifferenee, and hastily com- 
manded that the boksha of the Detter-dar should 
be unfolded before the visiter; when the sur- 
prise of the Circassian was extreme, on seeing 
the coarse and unseemly garments which had 
been tendered to Hassan as the gift of his pro- 
tector, 

Rapidly and energetically did) Nefzi-Sabah 
enumerate and describe the contents ofthe hand- 
kerehiet which had been prepared by the hands 
of the Defter-dar for his favorite; aml, forget- 
ful of her own fancied subject of complaint 
against Hassan, she was soon engaged as anx- 
iously as Yusnu-gul herself in a thousand con- 
tradictory nnd improbable conjectures ns to the 
cause of his unwonted absence. But, alnst in 
vain did they surmise, nnd consult, and explain 
—llassan returned not | 

Months wore painfully away. The heart of 
Yusnu-gul was n widowed heart; and, as she 
looked upon the sparkling waters of the Bos- 
phorus during the sunny days of summer, she 
saw not their beauty, she felt not them eharm ; 
to her those waters ever seemed to be the grave 
of Hassan, 

“Yes.” would she murmur te herself in her 
bereavement; “there—benenth that smiling 
and treacherous wave, lies my tunnly boys my 
only ore—the light of my eyes, the moon of wy 
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evening sky, the bulbul whose voice is hushed ; | 


the joy of my old age, Hassan the high- 
hearted!” 

Nor did the Defter-dar mourn less deeply the 
disappearance of his favorite. Of his death, his | 
violent or self-inflicted death, it was impossible | 
to doubt, as every endeavor to discover his fate | 
had proved abortive; and the first anguish of 
despair had slowly yielded to the calmer but no 
less heartfelt gricf of resignation, when a letter 
was one morning placed in the hands of the 
Defter-dar, who started with a surprise which 
almost amounted to incredulity, on recognizing 
the well-known character of Hassan. 

“Bismillah !—In the name of the most merci- 
ful Aliah; such were the contents of the paper; 
“TJ am lost to you, and to the world; I am lost 
even to myself: and, having told you this, I 
dare not add any thing in elucidation of a mys- 
tery which must have bewildered, and, I do 
even hope, have grieved you. I think of you 
often—fondly—your memory dwells with me 
as the remembrance of lost light lingers with 
the tenant of a dungeon; or as the vision of 
departed liberty comes back upon the spirit of 
the despairing captive. I love to remember that 
I was dear to you; I have forgotten all that 
wounded alike my pride and my affection. I 
retain jealously and fondly the gentler renrinis- 
cences which are wound about my heart too 
closely ever to be rent asunder! I parted from 
‘Ge proudly; all the kindness that you had 
avished upon me; every token of affection, 
every proof of regard, had been the spontaneous 
offering of your own generous nature. Alas! I 
now appeal to your memory as a suppliant. If 
you ever loved—if you still love me—if you 
would save me from misery, from suffering, 
from death—a speedy and painful death—cher- 
ish no doubt, admit no suspicion; seek not to 
penctrate a mystery too dense ever to be fa- 
thomed. Do not despise nor refuse me; but 
remembering only the loving trust of our earlier 
and happier communion, bestow out of the 
wealth which Allah has poured into your lap 
sufficient to save me from destruction. Deposit, 
at the waning of the moon, a purse, containing 
twenty thousand piastres, on the tall turbaned 
head-stone to the right of the great avenue of 
the Cemetery of Scutari; one will be there to 
secure it; but, as you love me, linger not to 
assure yourself of this fact, nor to palter with 
the messenger. In doing either you will destroy 
me. I dare add no more—pity and pray for 
the lost Ilassan.” 

The Defter-dar rend and re-read the letter; 
there could be no doubt but that the hand- 
writing was that of him whom he has loved so 
well—of the son of Yusnu-gul; and, although 
with a sick heart, and a throbbing pulse, he he- 
sitated not to obey the bidding. 

The dawn was spreading faintly in the sky, 
and the moor was waning into a pale and sickly 
white, when the Defter-dar, leaving his caique 
at the pier of Scutari, slowly wound his way | 
through the hushed and slumbering city, and 
thence passed alone into its stately necropolis. 
Long sweeps of wind were heaving the heavy | 
cypress boughs, like spirit-sighs; but the Defter- 
dar quailed not in his purpose. Ile plunged, 
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into the deep gloom of the grave-forest, an 
soon stood before ihe tall stone which had beer 
indicated, At its base was one of those sma. 
reservoirs, hollowed in the marble for the use 
of the birds and the wandering dogs, so commor 
in Turkish burial-places; the little basin wae 
dried up: and in this spot the generous frienc 
deposited the sum which had been required or 
him, turned a long, searching look into the 
gloom around him, and then slowly moved 
away. 

But it was difficult to depart without one re- 
trospective glance; and the Defter-dar had not 
progressed more than a few yards, ere he paus- 
ed, and looked back. A dusky figure fittted 
across the path, and lingered an instant beneath 
the tall tomh—a deep voice murmurea, “ It is 
well!” and then the ex-courtier was once more 
alone in the midst of the deep stillness. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘THE DIAMOND MERCIIANT—CONTINUED. 


A year went by—a long and dreary year— 
and the memory of IIassan became to the Defter- 
dar like the indistinct vision of a painful dream; 
but the mystery was yet to deepen, and the 
fact of his existence was once more to arouse all 
the pain-fraught sympathies of those who had 
loved him. <A second letter, written like the 
first in agony of spirit, was plaeed in the handa 
of the Defter-dar at the expiration of that period 
by one of his slaves; and the bearer, unmoved 
by the peril of his mission, had cast off his slip- 
pers on the threshold of the Ex-Treasurer; and 
there, awaited a reply. 

“ Onee,” thus ran the missive; “ once I was 
dear to you: you were to me as a father, and I 
loved you as a son. That I still hold you in my 
heart, be this my witness! I may be forgotten 
—may have been so long; yet I pray you in 
merey to recall my memory. I am in danger 
—imminent, instant danger—and you alone can 
save me. You are wealthy, you are generous 
—a trusty slave will deliver this letter. Should 
you deny my prayer, or detain my messenger, 
I shall soon be beyond help. If, however, you 
would once more save me from destruction, let 
him be the bearer of twenty thousand piastres. 
I dare not doubt that you will prescrve me; 
Inshallah! you are the last hope of the miser- 
able Hassan !” 

The Defter-dar summoned the sfrange slave 
into his presence; he bribed him with gold and 
soft wee he threatened him with the basti- 
nado and the bowstring; but he could extort 
no intelligence of the present position or the 
threntened peril of Hassan, 

“Destroy or even detain me, and he is lost 4 
was the only answer to every threat. “ Dog 
me; and, while I am eluding your pursuit, his 
fate will be accomplished.” 

To the more gentle argument of bribe and 
entreaty he was equally invulnerable. “If you 

rant the request of which I am the bearer,” he 
said, “ Ilassan is saved; and for myself, in ths* 
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case, my reward is sure. Effendim, I ask of yuu 
nothing save despatch.” 

Without the hesitation of a moment, the 
Defter-dar placed the required sum in the hands 
of the messenger; and aceompnnied it with a 
letter, replete with friendship and anxiety, to 
Hassan, and expressions of the most nffectionate 
and sorrowing interest. Tle besought him to 
unveil his melancholy mystery to his hest friend, 
for melaneboly it mnst assuredly be, when it 
could thus sever him from the mother of his 
youth nnd the eompanion of his manhood; he 
promised, should he have placed his tife in jeo- 
pardy by some act of violenee or folly, to exert 
for him all the interest which he yet possessed 
nt. court; and coneluded by drawing a miser- 
able picture of the wretched Yusnu-gul, wither- 
ing away into a solitary and unregretted grave. 

But when the letter was concluded, and the 
money delivered into the keeping of the slave, 
-t was not so easy to suffer him to depart un- 
watched; and a trusty servant was put upon his 
track, who followed for hours the intricate course 
of the stranger; but he followed in vain—the 
inattention of n moment sufficed to render abor- 
tive the exertions of a arg’; and he returned to 
the palace of the Defter-dar, defeated and baf- 
fled. 

Onee more months passed awny; and, even 
asit had been foretold to Hassan, the discon- 
solate Yusnu-gul died. She had mourned her 
son, when she believed him to be lost to her for 
ever, with the calm, deep grief of resignation ; 
but her feeble frame and excited mind could not | 
contend with the irritation of this new mystery, 
this unfathomable secret; and she bent beneath 
the shock as the forest tree bends to the tempest 
breath; and as the overstrained branches, bow- 
ed beyond their power of resistance, rend the 
truuk from whieh they sprang, so did the feel- 
ings of Yusnu-gul, indulged and eneonraged in 
the solitude of the harem, break the heart that 
could sustain the pressure no longer. 

There were moments, when in thinking of 
Hassan, and in weaving strange fancies on his 
fate, the Defter-dar almost hoped that he should 
hear of him no more, That his letter had re- 
mained unanswered rather grieved than sur- 
prised him; for he felt that, had Hassan been 
free to act, he would long ere this have returned 
to his home, and to those whom he had loved 
from his boyhood; and he, consequently, visited 
his silence upon the same systetn of coercion 
which had forbidden his re-nppearanee among 
nis friends. Could he have disentangled the 
ravelled skein of secrecy in whose meshes the poor 
youth was bound, the Defter-dar would have 
exerted every energy, and strained every nerve 
to restore him to the world; but to hear of him 
only to eara the miserable privilege of knowing 
him to be beyond human help, was a torment 
rather than a blessing to his anxious affection. 
llis mother was no more; his former associates 
had almost forgotten him. Ie, alone, remem- 
bered him with regret; and yet he would have 
thanked the messenger who brought the tidings 
of h's death. But this was not to be: a third 
time came 9 sem'l from Hassnn—a voice from 
hie “a= ~-awve—a record of his jeopardy—an 
appeal to “he friepd who had cherished him :— 


a 
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“Por the last time,” he wrote, “TIassan, the 
son of Said, pours forth his grief before the 
Defter-dar of the Sultan Mourad. I have a 
vague dream that a shadow had passed over 
your brightness, ere from me light was altege 
ther shut out. It may have been so—I know 
not if it were—I heed it not, though you pro 
elaim it to be truth. The sky 1s full of stars 
the sage alone marks the quenching of those 
which fade from the galaxy: to the common 
gaze all is unehanged—If shall trouble you no 
more—thisis my last appeal. Save me, or [am 
lost—gold alone ean serve me: you have gold, 
and your heart is large: to none else enn [ ap- 
ply. I write to you like a madman, but it is 
only the madness of desperation, I enre not 
what mny be the consequence, I will write to 
you no more. Friend! father! proteetor!— 
save me again on this oceasion—place the samo 
sum ns before at the disposal of my messenger, 
then pity and forget the lost Hassan.” 

The Defter-dar replied to the missive b 
silently putting { purse of gold into the hands 
of the expectant slave, and coldly telling him 
that he was free to depart when he listed. The 
man looked steadily in the face of the courtier, 
made a respectful obeisance, and withdrew. As 
he left the fice he glanced stealthily back to 
note if he were pursued, but the street was 
empty; and the mnoner of the Defter-dar had 
been sufficiently indifferent to convince him that 
the existence nnd well-being of Hassan were 
rapidly becoming unimportant to his former 
friend. Thus assured, the messenger made few 
digressions from his direct path; and, after half 
an hour of rapid walking, beat upon the door 
of n stately mansion, and was instantly admit- 
ted. 

But the Defter-dar had learnt a lesson of self- 
reliance from the failure of the nttendant whom 
he had on a previous oeension intrusted with 


i the discovery of n secret whieh he was morbidly 


anxious to nnravel; and suffering the messem- 
ger of Hassan to leave the house by the main 
portal, unpursned nnd unimpeded, he hastily 
changed his turban and pelisse, and passed out 
by a side door opening into his own garden, and 


| thence into a cross path terminating in the main 


street, along which he shrewdly conjectured 
that the slnve, whose person he was confident 
of recognizing on the instant, must ultimately 
pass. Nor wns he deevived in his conjecture 
for, having by this less circuituus route arrived 
in the grent thoroughfare before the person 
whotn he was anxious to observe, and having, 
moreover, by his own change of costume, pre- 
vented all suspicion save that which might bo 
created by his subsequent want of caution, he 
had ere long the satisfaction of seeing the slave 
turn the corner of the lane, and make his way 
towards the great square of the Atmeidan, 

The Defter-dar was careful, as they crossed 
the large open space, and passed beside its state- 
ly columns, to shroud himself among the crowd ; 
and, when they entered the street beyond it, to 
lenve such n distance between the stranger and 
himself ns to set suspicion nt defiance. He ro 


| marked thnt the slave looked back at intervals, 


like one who cared not to trust altogether to his 
sceming impunity ; but whenever this happon- 
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ed, the Defter-dar craftily paused, as though he, The metamorphosis was speedily completed ; 
were entering some house beside his path ;’or and only a few moments had passed since the 
fairly swung himself round, and made a few return of the purse-bearer, ere the ex-courtier 
backward steps, as though his route crossed that stood before him in the full garb of a mountain 
of his fellow-passenger: thus preventing the devotee. But the Defter-dar, however excellent 
oe view of his person which would bave he admitted the disguise to be, would not ven- 
etrayed his continued identity. ture totrust itto the prying eye of day; and the 


And thus it was that the Defter-dar tracked garments were accordingly laid aside until the 


the messenger of Hassan to the dwelling which 
he entered; and he even ventured to linger for 
a while in its immediate neighborhood to mark 
whether he would reappear; but he came not 
forth again; and the Defter-dar finally bent his 
steps homeward, with the feeling of one who is 
just awakening from a perplexed and painful 
dream. - 

On the morrow he caused strict but guarded 
inquiries to be made, and soon learnt the history 
of the house and its inhabitants. It was the 
abode, said the neighbors, of a stern and pious 
matron, Hemdouné Hanoum by name, whose 
harem was invisible as that of the Grand Seig- 
niour himself: who gave alms largely to the 
poor; and who welcomed with courtesy every 
wandering dervish or fakeer who claimed her 
hospitality, and deemed her cares amply repaid 
by their prayers and blessings. 

In vain did the Defter-dar endeavor by subtle 
questionings to elicit information of amore mys- 
terious and exciting nature; the whole day was 
spent in useless efforts to shake, or at least to 
throw a doubt upon, this well-connected story ; 
and, when evening fell, he became more than 
ever perplexed as to the measures which he 
should adopt to penetrate so closely-woven a 
mystery. 

The hour of rest came, and the Defter-dar re- 
tired to his bed, but not to sleep. He lay re- 
volving a thousand schemes, each less feasible 
than the last, until suddenly a new idea burst 
upon him; when, with a prayer to Allah and 
the Prophet, he composed himself quietly upon 
his cushions with a smile upon his lips and slept. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT—CONTINUED. 


Earty in the morning the purse-bearer of the 
Defter-dar bent his way to the great Tcharchi 
of the city, and was absent nearly an hour; 
and during this time, his master more than once 
removed the chibouque from his lips, and leaned 
forward in the attitude of listening. When at 
length he returned, he passed at once to the 
presence of the Effendi; and, having made his 
obeisance, and carefully let fall behind him the 
heavy screen of tapestry which veiled the door 
of the apartment, he drew from beneath his 
ample obs a handkerchief, from which he took 
the flowing garments of a Bektachy, or Moun- 
tain Dervish. There was the wadded cap of 
cloth with its binding of crimson wool: the buf- 
falo-horn with its leathern sling; the broad belt 
of untanned leather clasped with a clasp of 
metal; the scarlet slippers, the heavy rosary, 


the iron lamp suspended from the girdle, andj: 


the ample robe and mantle of serge. 











twilight came to aid, with its long shadows, the 
enterprise of the adventurous friend. 

At length the favorable hour arrived; and 
when the Defter-dar passed out into the street, 
in the midst of his own slaves, not a prostration 
was made, though many an eye turned on him in 
wonder, as none had seen him enter. Satisfied 
with this uneeremonious proof of his suecessful 
transformation, the heart of the Effendi beat 
high with hope as he pressed forward to the 
dwelling of the mysterious Hemdouné Hanoum; 
nor did he allow his hand to falter as he beat 
upon the well-remembered door. 

A weary interval elapsed ere his summons 
was answered; but ultimately a sturdy slave 
appeared, who seemed desirous to veil the inte- 
rior of the dwelling from the gaze of the intru- 
der, as he scarcely opened the portal sufficient 
to enable the suppliant dervish to perceive that 
the hall beyond was of vast extent and magni- 
fleent proportions, although scantily lighted 
from the gallery which ran round its lofty 
walls. 

The Defter-dar was not, however, to be di- 
verted from his purpose by the surliness of a 
porter; and he told his tale of travel and weari- 
ness in a tone which at once insured to it the 
ample credence of his listener. 

“The Hanoum Effendi cares not to open her 
doors after sunset;” said the slave coldly ; “she 
is a widow, and deems it not seemly. But you 
are a holy man, and you are travel-spent; I will 
tell her of your arrival, and shall be speedy 
with my answer. Buashustun, upon my head be 
it! she shall know that you are at her thresh- 
old.” And, without awaiting the reply of the 
Defter-dar, he hastily closed the door, and the 
sound of his rapidly retreating footsteps soon 
died away in the distance. 

After a brief interval he returned, and with 
civil words welcomed the stranger to the roof 
of his mistress, as he stood aside to give him en- 
trance; and the Defter-dar found himself ina 
stately-hall, paved with marble, around which 
ran a wide gallery, whence opened a range of 
apartments. But he had little time to acquaint 
himself with the locality, for he was hastily hur- 
ried forward a considerable distance down one 
or two dark passages ; and, finally, into a second 
saloon of incomparable beauty, surrounded, like 
the outer hall, by a gallery, whose heon bal- 
ustrades were richly wrought and gilded, and 
to which access was afforded by a noble flight 
of marble steps that swept downward on either 
side of the stately apartment; he cast 1 hasty 
glance around as he was about to follow his con- 
ductor to a chamber on the ground floor, when 
a shuffling of slippers was heard, and the slave 
paused, and bowed reverently before a tall 
muffed figure which hastily approached him. 

“ Is this the holy man?” asked a voice which 
would have been harsh, had not time softened 
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in some degree its asperity ; “ Ne bilirim—what | of his own eapabilities in this new science ; and 
ean I say? Is this the dervish who claims shel-| when at last he raised the primitive instrument 
ter for the night beneath my roof?’ And, as'to his i he blew so diseordant and unmea- 
the question was uttered, a lean and withered | sured a blast as threw the laughing maidens into 
arm emerged from the mass of drapery, and aia eonvulsion of merriment, and perfeetly satis- 
bony hand held a Inmp close to the face of the |fied Hemdouné Hanoum that her ordinary sagn- 
pretended devotee. eity had not forsaken her. 

The Defter-dar bent low beture the speaker,| “ Gel, geL—come, come ;” she exclaimed, “we 
and answered humbly in the attirmative. will trouble our pious guest for no more moun- 

A shrill, mocking Jaugh, that rung painfully [tain musie. Ile has, however, done his best 
in his ears, was the result of the assurance; and to amuse us, and we are bound to repay his 
ere he had recovered from its effeets, the mantle good-will in kind. Feleeh-so, my “lati lite, to 
in which the female was enveloped was east otf; your eare I confide him; show him the wonders 
the lamp that she held transferred to the slave, of our fairy palaee, and tend him carefully until 
who still stood silently beside her; and, as she jhe has o’ermnstered his fatigue—I will be with 
clapped her hands, the doors along the gallery/yon anon ;” and, with another fiendish laugh, 
were flung back, disclosing » glare of light. by she shutHed from the hall. 
which the Defter-dar was momentarily blinded,| Feleeh-so gazed upon the stranger for an in- 
while, like a flight of summer birds forth flocked stant, as though some faint and far-off memory 
a troop of maidens as fair as the morning, whose | were shaping itself into tangibility in her mind; 
ringing and yet musical alughter erented in an but she did not long indulge so dangerous a 
instant an atinosphere of joy about them, as;mood, and, in the next moment she was busily 


they rapidly descended the marble stairs into 
the hall. , 

“ Ajaib—wonderful! here is one,” half-eroaked, 
half shrieked the withered erone who appeared 
to be the mistress of the revels, “ one who comes 
to us with a ehaplet of beads and the robe of a 
dervish, and thinks to eheat us inty a belief of 
his sanctity! Look to it, all of ou, for there 
must be treaehery here.” And, as she eeased 
speaking, the slave put the lamp into the hand 
of the foremost of the yonng beauties, who, with 
a jesture half moeking, half curious, raised it to 
the face of the merehant, as the old woman had 

reviously done, and then passed it, with a si- 

ent shake of the head, to her neighbor. 

When each had played her part in this singu- 
Jar pantomime, and that all had diselaimed any 
knowledge of the stranger’s identity, he stood in 
the centre of the group, utterly unable to con- 
wae the meaning of a seene such as assuredly 
ne had never before witnessed; and so bewil- 
dered were his senses by the loveliness around 
him, that no fear for his personal safety mingled 
with his surprise. 
borne by Hemdouneé Ilanoum in the neighbor- 
hood, was not altogether merited, he at once 
perceived ; and, as he glanced toward the lean 
and withered beldaine, who stood glaring at him 
with keen and eager eyes, as though she would 
read his seeret on his brow, strange thoughts 
and faneies crowded upon him, and he almost 
began to regret that he had undertaken the ad- 
venture. But repentanee eame too late: he 
was now utterly in her power, and he felt that 
firmness alone could save him from its ¢ffects. 

“Our holy guest faints with travel,” once 
more burst forth the aerid voiee of the old wo- 
man; “he hus toiled all day beneath a hot sun, 
and there is neither soil nor dust upon his gar- 
ments; he has left his slippers on the threshold, 
and the crimson is yet unfaded. Let him, how- 
ever, blow us one blast upon his buffalo-horn, 
and we will crave the benefit of his prayers. 
How now, &ffendim, is your breath spent, that 
you refuse me this courtesy f” 

It was, however, no part of the Defter-Dar’s 
purpose to refuse, though he hesitated fora mo- 
ment ere he eomplicd, being perfeetly ignorant 


That the character for picty | 


engaged in assisting her companions to replace 
the coarse head-genr of the Defter-dar with a 
turban of eonsummate eost and beauty, and to 
throw over his robe of serge a pelisse richly 
lined and overlaid with sables. When this was 
done, they łed him to a sofa, and established bim 
among the yielding cushions, whose gohlen em- 
broidery showed gorgeously on its ground of 
ale Ine satin; and, while one filled his ehi- 
Bau of jasmin wood, and another handed to 
him or her knees the minute cup of mocha, in ite 
precio s setting of fillagreed gold, lipped with 
jewels, Feleeh-so established herself on a Persian 
earpet at his feet, and, with her graceful zebee 
and powerful voiee, regulated the movements 
of a group who had ranged themselves in the 
ecntre of the floor, to dance the dance of the 
harem. 

The Defter-dar was dazzled, but he was not 
blinded. Ile felt at onee that all this was part 
of a system intended to bewilder and throw him 
off his guard; but he was no longer young 
enough to yield up his reason captive to the 
fascinations of the moment. Dark eyes were 
‘flashing round him, white arms were wreathing 
gracefully in air, and long jetty tresses were 
falling in rich masses on shoulders as white and 
smooth as ivory. The Defter-dar saw all, and 
felt its benuty: but, as he gazed about him, he 
remembered a tale which had once been told to 
[him by a giaour, of one of the diversions of the 
far West, where cerowds tlock together, nnd seat 
themselves under pnvilions of crimson, to listen 
to soft music, and to see fnir women and grace- 
ful nen mimic the adventures of every-day life, 
and live through a long and eventful existenee 
in the eourse of one brief night. Even thus 
looked the Defter-dar on the seene around him. 
He felt that it was a hollow and deceiful pa- 
geant, which must ere long fade before sterner 
and cold realities; and when the bright shapes 
which had flitted past hiim in the danee ulti- 
mately grouped themselves about him, as if to 
await his pleasure, he thanked them for their 
courtesy in a voice as steady as its wont. 

The danee had not long ceased when Hem- 
dounè Hanoum entered the apartment, and, as 





Ishe crossed the threshold, every fuir head bant 
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low before her. “It is well,” she said, as she 
glanced towards her visitor; “my lord has east 
off his disgnise, and has now only to tell us his 
name and rank, ere we devise new modes of 
amusement. to divert his leisure hours.” 

“Ne bilirim—what can I say? You do your 
slave too much grace, Effendim,” said the Defter- 
dar quietly ; “that 1am not that which I would 
fain have seemed, is true, and I will not wrong 
your sagacity by attempting longer to eonceal 
the fact. But neither am I that which your 
courtesy would suggest. Your reception has 
been so much beyond my poor deserts, that I 
am bound in gratitude to tell you all—” 

As the Defter-dar paused for a moment, he 
accidentally caught the bright eye of Feleeh-so 
fixed eagerly, and, as it seemed, deprecatingly, 
upon him; but it might have been only fancy 
that there was warning in her earnest gaze, and 
he had no opportunity to convinee himself of 
the fact, as her head was hastily averted when 
their eyes had met. 

“Iam a merchant, Effendim, trading from a 
pan in the Black Sea to the fair eity of Stam- 

oul, and I have just freighted an outward-bound 
brig with the whole produce of ten years of indus- 
try, leaving myself so scantily provided as to be 
utterly unable to meet the daily ontlay neces- 
sary to my existence, until the arrival of a bro- 
ther-merchant, for whom I am anxiously wateh- 
ing from hour to hour; and who has promised 
me a share in a venture of so profitable a cha- 
racter, that, should he hold to his wo'd, my 
fortune is made. In this strait, being ur willing 
to lodge myself in a khan without the present 
means of paying fairly for the aceomm dation, 
I exchanged my usua? dress with a dealer in the 
Teharchi for the eostume of a mountain dervish, 
well knowing that in that guise I should be eer- 
tain to profit by the alms of the pious. The fame 
of the holy and eharitable Henmdouné Hanoum 
reached me as I.stood in one of the great tho- 
roughfares of the city, uncertain towards which 
quarter I should first bend my steps, and decided 
me at once. I have now confessed myself to be 
an impostor, Effendim, and should you put me 
forth, I shall submit to the justice of your fiat 
without a murmur.” 


As he ceased speaking, the Defter-dar glanecd | 


towards Felech-so, and this time there eould be 
no mistake. An expression of unutterable relief 
had passed over her features, but she sat with 
her face turned slightly aside, and her hands 
folded upon her bosom, as though she felt no in- 
terest in the narration of the stranger. 

“And you are then really too poor to lodge 
yourself in a publie caravanserai?” said Hem- 
dounè IIanoum, interrogatively. 

“ Yon have said it,” was the eoncise reply. 

“Do yon not rather moek us with a new fable?” 
asked the old woman, angrily, “ when you amuse 
us with the tale of your poverty, while you wear 
upon your finger a diamond which would well 
nigh ransom a province! Ey vahl we are not 
to be cheated twice.” 

For a moment the Defter-dar did not reply— 

?for a seeond his ready wit deserted him—and 
the blood rushed in a volume to his brow, as he 
stood self-convieted of a carelessness which, for 
aught he knew, might perhaps cost him his life. 
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That the aged fiend who sat with her keen 
eyes fixed upon him, evidently gloating over his 
diseomposure, would suffer him to depart after 
having laid bare before him, for some hidden 
purpose of her own, the seerets of her household, 
he was not weak enough to believe even for an 
instant; and that she would not scruple to rid 
herself, by the most effectual means, of so profit- 
less a guest, he was equally assured; and, in 
this dilemma, he resolved to make one more 
attempt, ere he resigned himself tamely to a fate 
at which it was not difficult to guess. 

“ What blossom shall be hidden from the sun? 
and what sand-rift shall resist the billow?” ex- 
elaimed he, as if in admiration of the shrewdness 
of his hostess. ‘Is it not in vain that I would 
conceal even a portion of my secret from Hem- 
donaé Hanoum, to whom it 1s given to know all 
things, This ring, Effendim;” and, as in obed- 
ience to a gesture of the old woman, he with- 
drew it from his finger, and placed it in her 
hand, he remembered with a pang that the pre- 
eious jewel had been the gift of the Sultan in his 
days of court favor, and that it was now, 1 all 
probability, lost to him for ever !—* this ring is 
a portion of the mystery. Look on it well, and 
then tell me if it be not a diamond of surpassing 
beauty.” 

The aged woman readily obeyed: she passed 
the glorious jewel on her own bony finger, and, 
having examined it near the hight, and ascer- 
tained that it was without spot or blemish; and 
that, as she slowly moved her hand to and fro, 
it gave out a thousand rainbow tints, she with- 
drew with it into a far eorner of the saloon, and 
there, shading it from the glare of the tapers, 
she admired the sparks which, with every move- 
ment that she made, it flung out iato the dark- 
ness. 

“Tt is a rare stone!” she said, more blandly 
than she had yet spoken, as she returned to the 
side of the Defter-dar; “the Sultan himself hath 
not a finer. I would fain hear its history ere I 
restore it to you.” i 

“That shall you not do, Effendim,” replied 
her erafty guest, “if its possession give you 
pleasure—nay, offer me no acknowledgments, I 
pray you;” he added, hastily, as his hostess was 
about to speak: “keep the bauble, and I will 
tell you all, I have already stated that I am 
awaiting in Stamboul a merehant of my ac- 
quaintance ; but I played you false when 1 
pleaded poverty as an extenuation of my dis- 
guise. Iam about to confide tq you a secret 
upon which hangs my life, but you will not be- 
tray me: and brief shall be the period which 
intervenes ere I repay you a hundred fold for 
all the courtesies that you have lavished on me, 
Effendim, the trinket on your finger is a mere 
toy—the jewel is counterfeit—I came to the eity 
with many such for sale, and I have parted from 
them all at a heavy sum, save this, which I re- 
tained in a weak fit of sentiment, beeause 1t had 
been given to me by my friend ere he admitted | 
me to a share in his adventurous traffic. Maay 
of the stones with which I came laden to Stam- 
boul have found their way into the treasury of 
the Padishah,* others are in the harems of our 
Eee 

e Sovereign. 
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tly | wealthiest Pashas, while a few of the meanest 
‘ty are at this inoment the boast and wonder of the 
‘ti bezenstein. Were my secret discovered, the 
‘bil | bowstring would be my portion; but, mean- 
1w while, so long as I continue nnbetrayed, I coin 
ily | mastres faster than the Taraf-hane* himself.” 
a A deep thoughtfulness settled like a cloud on 
pi | the stern brow of Hemdouné anoum, and she 
uly | did not immediately reply to the communieation 
wo, lof her guest: but, after a while she looked up, 
iy and snid nuxiously ; “ Do I understand that you 
have no other jewel of the same sort in your 

teal possession f” 

Wa | “At this moment. none;” answered the guest, 
why | readily ; “ but my friend aud principal, Meehmed 
ig, | Cadiré Ishinnél, who himself manutnetures them, 
vie should arrive in the city to-morrow evening at 
wa, | the latest; and if it be permitted to him to share 
1h inthe smiles which have lit up my own existence 
em since sunset, I will answer for the rendiness with 
ng | Which he will repay the debt of hospitality, by 
tee | permitting the Hanoum Effendi to seleet a dozen 
ai) | OF the stones, ere he offers them for publie sale 
a» [in the bezenstein, as a memorial of her own cha- 
ng rity and our gratitude.” 

la “ But he will not know where to find you;” 
pay suggested the IIanoum. 

“ Doubtlessly, should I not myself seck and 
pd conduct him hither, he will pursue me in vain;” 
„ių |replied the Defter-dar; “for he will scarcely 
lẹ | look to find his comrade Ibrahim in the palace 
bu of a Pasha’s wife.” — 

y | © You shall describe the good merchant to my 
.¢ trusty slave Emin ;” snid the old woman: “ and | 
¿u | you ean write a few words of greeting and invita- 
if tion, which will be his warrant with your friend.” 
Í “You say well, Effendim,” was the ready an- 
gy | swer; “but I know not the color of his vest, nor 
the tint of his turban. Mechmed is froin the 
¿į | desert, and only leaves the caravan to pass over 
„~ fto the Golden City. There are many of his 
” name in the bezenstcin, and your slave may miss 
_ | him until his fairest merchandise is bartered to 
“| the dealers in diamonds, and he has no longer any 
stones to offer to the Hanoun Effendi, or her 
"7 | ladies,” 
rf “It is true,” said the erone, after another 
] ause of thought; “I would have kept von 
a ere asa surety for his eoming, but the jewel 
whieh you lenve with me convinces me of your 
good faith, You shall depnrt then to-morrow 
' at break of day, and at sunset I shall expect you 
back, accompanied by your friend. It will 
lease me to see his merchandise, and to hear 
tar him the tdle of his desert-pilgrimage.” She 
then clapped her hands, and a slave, habited in 
a flowirg robe of crimson and gold, hastily 
| obeyed the signal, und prostrated himself to the 
earth before her. 

“aduk,” she snid with peculiar emphasis; 

- “conduct Ibrahim Effendi, my honored guest, to 
~ | achamber nenr thè hall of entrance, At day 
| | break he will depart—hinder hitna not—I hnve 
i told you my pleasure,” , 
7 “To hear 1s to obey”’—was the brief reply; 
* | but, as the slave glanced towardsthe Defter-dar, 
) he could not wholly conceal the astonishment 
| which the words of his mistress had elicited. 


e ——————— 
l ® Jnspector of the mint. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
TNE DIAMOND MERCHANT—CONTINUED, 


Ix a short time all was silence in that honse 
of mystery. The Defter-dar, greatly to his sntis- 
fnetion, found himsetf lodged in a menn npart- 
ment opening beside the door of entranee: and 
having narrowly senrehed his chamber to ascer- 

tain that he could not be intruded upon from 
any other outlet, threw himself upon bis bed to 
think over the occurrences of the evening. That 
he was still in eoasiderable danger he was fully 
aware; for he comprehended at once that he 
was Midebted to the ecupidity of his hostess for 
even the questionable chunee of escape whieh 
| now Da itself. lle had marked the sparkle 
[of her eye when she first detected the jewel: 
he had observed her inward strugule, ere, in the 
hope of grenter gain, she had compelled herself 
to permit his departure; even yet she might re 
pent! And, as his Inst fearful retlection erossed 
this mind, the Defter-dnr beenme unensy and 
restless—fenring he knew not what; und at in- 
tervals imagining that he detected through the 
deep stillness the stealthy tread of fect and the 
rustling of drapery. Hours passed over hit 
thus—hours which appeared to his excited ima. 
gination as interminnble: when suddenly be 
become aware that his fancy no longer cheated 
him, but that some one was beside him, whose 
deep and hurried breathing eame hot nnd troub 
led to his brow. 
The Defter-dar sprang instantly into a sitting 
posture, and would have spoken: but a small 
soft hand was pressed heavily upon his mouth, 
as the voice of Felceh-s0 murmured in his car: 
“ Khosh-buldûk !—well found! Le calm !—be 
silent—or you are lost—IIassnn is lost—and I 
Ishall] myself become the sacritice of your indis- 
,eretion. We have notime to lose—listen tu me 
then attentively. Ilassan is here, bowed by 
ehnins in a loathsome dungeon, where he will 
ibe suffered to exist until his friend the Defter. 
dur, to whom he has been compelled to a aply 
for vast sums, refuses farther to assist him. 
When the slnve who bears his letter firsat returns 
empty-hnuded, Saduk and his comrades will nt 
ouce end his sorrows with the bow-string: and 
] need not tell you, Effendim, that the grave be- 
trnys no seeret, He is one of many who nre 
wasting away their bright youth not a hundred 
fect beneath the spot where 1] now stand, 
Thrice have I saved the life of lassan, when his 
hours were numbered by his refusal tu write 
those letters to his friend. The aecursed love of 
[gold is the impulse of the vile mistress of this 
impious honse, We, her slives, the crentures 
whom she has bought at a price, and tutored in 
her wickeduess, are taught to make our tnisera- 
ble beauty the means of wiling to her roof the 
young and the wealthy; and here they are com- 
pelled to drag on a despairing existence, so long 
as their prayers for gold are answered by their 
friends. But Hnssnn! Tinssan! enn you net 
save him from this living denth? l have 
wntehed over his existence a8 thongh my owe 
hung upon its duration, for 1 have lenrnt to love 
him ia his misery. I it was who wiled him 
hither; but now, now,” she contuued, as her 
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voice -2eare stifled with agony: “now I would 
giadl; «ay down my blighted and unhappy life, 
to knc œ that he was once more free.” 

“ Tenapouk, tehapouk,—HHaste! haste! let me 
know all,” urged the Defter-dar. 

“I trembled for you a few hours back,” pur- 
sued Felech-so, struggling to eontrol her an- 


guish; “I know not why, but, from the moment the Defter-dar was glad that he had retain 


of your entrance here, a strange wild hope grew 
in my heart that you were fated to save Ilassan 
—and I trembled lest your own tale should 
destroy you. But you acted wisely, and for the 
moment you are saved, Think not, however, 
that I am duped by your fiction of the false 
diamond—trust not that Hemdouné Hanoum 
when in the solitude of her chamber her fiendish 
avarice yields to her fear of detection and ex- 
osure, will not also awaken to a conviction of 
its falsehood; and suspicious of your motive, 
lace you at once beyond all power of treaehery. 
ait not for the dawn, or you will never see 
the rise of another sun. I have drugged the 
sherbet of Saduk with opium; he should keep 
the door, but even now he sleeps a sleep as dee 
as that of the grave. Take the key from his 
girdle, aud fly—return speedily, but be it with 
help and arms—away. I dare not linger another 
moment—farewell, and remember Felech-so.” 

As the last words passed her lips, the Defter- 
dar was conscious that she had left his side; 
and an instant afterwards a cold stream of air, 
entering through a concealed opening in the 
wall of his apartment, assured him of her de- 
parture. 

Not a moment was to be lost, and, hastily 
seizing the turban and pelisse which lay beside 
his bed, the excited courtier strode silently into 
the hall. An expiring lamp still flung a dim 
and uncertain light on the surrounding objects, 
and by its assistance he at once distinguished the 
form of Saduk, stretched on a mat in a heavy 
sleep. For one instant, and but one, the Defter- 
dar hesitated. Should this nocturnal visit be 
only a part of the plot, to induee him to exhibit 
suspicion, and thus afford a plausible pretext for 
violence? but immediately came the reflection 
that, if violence were indeed intended; no aetion 
of his own would be required as an apology for 
its exercise—and had not Felech-so told him that 
Hassan yet lived—in misery, and suffering, and 
chains? The Defter-dar despised himself that 
he had pce even momentarily to the prompt- 
ings of his cowardice; and, bending over Saduk 
for an instant to assure himself that his slumber 
was not feigned, he possessed himself of the huge 
key that was hidden amid the folds of the shawl 
which bound his waist, and ere long found him- 
self beneath the broad moonlight in the open 
street. ` 

The Defter-dar stopped not to admire the 
beautiful effects of light and shade which pre- 
sented themsclves as he hurried on, but hastily 
pursued his way to his own habitation; feeling 
as though he had been absent f:.m his home 
for months; so mueh had he been impressed 
vy the rapid and extraordinary events of tue 
evening, 

Morning was just beginning to break over the 
Asian hills when he reached his own door, and 


beat loudly for admittance: aud he had tra- 
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versed his accustomed chamber more than om 
and examined minutely the rich pelisse, and t 
costly cachemire that composed be turban, € 
he could quite eonvince himself that he had r 
just awakened from a troublons dream. As] 
thoughts unravelled themselves slowly from t 
chaos of memories in which they were involve 





these vouchers for his story, for the more 
mused upon the night’s adventure, the more 
felt its apparent improbability and romane 
and, conscious of the imperative necessity 
speedy and powerful measures, in order to pi 
serve the life of Hassan, he knew that he 
but one line of eonduct to pursue; and th 
painful and humiliating as it was, he could r 
hope for success through any other means. 

Never since his dismission from office had t 
ex-courtier sought the presence of the Sulta 
he felt that he had been wronged for a ne 
favorite, and he had too much self-respeet 
expostulate, where he was conscious that exp: 
tulation would avail him nothing. And no 
when years had gone by, and it might be, tl 
his very name was forgotten by Mourad, he w 
about to present himself at the foot of the thro, 
as a suppliant—as an aetor in a wild and qu 
tionable drama—as a mad and fool-hardy adve 
turer, 

The resolution of the Defter-dar did not fal” 
for an instant but his pride revolted, and 
sickened under his task, as he bent his way 
the Sublime Porte to supplicate an audienee ` 
the Sultan. Well was it for him that he ea 
in a fortunate hour; for the court astrologi 
had predieted that every undertaking of . 
Imperial master during this auspicious mo 
should prosper to his heart’s content ; and, as 
chanced that it had hitherto offered little sa 
satiety to the high-hearted monarch, he at ot 
eonsented to reeeive his discarded courtier, a 
to lend a favorable ear to his petition, be 
what it might. 

But Sultan Mourad, when he so graciou 
signified his pleasure, looked not to be repi 
by a tale so wild and strange as that of the ) 
Treasurer: and he had scareely heard it to 
end cre he exclaimed earnestly :—Beé hey!: 
what’s this? Why, it surpasses our most si 
guine hopes! There is still adventure to 
found in our good city! Why have you be 
so long absent from our presence, my lord ] 
Treasurer? We have alwaysrespected the m: 
though we dismissed the minister. And y 
are to return to the haunts of these you’ 
Houri, said you not so? and your friend is to 
admitted on your responsibility !” i 

“Light of the World!” replied the Defter-d, 
as he still remained prostrate before the Sults 
“Twas compelled to the promise in ordery 
save my life; for myself, I have resolved | 
keep my word; and it is to crave your subli 
‘approval and assistance that I am now asl 
pliant -n the dust before you—but the fable 
at anend: the rest of the adventure must 
achieved by foree; for none would venture 
share with me the risk of further deeeption.” i 

“ Bakalum—we shall see. You forget 
whom you speak,” said the exeited Moura 
“ you shall yet p-ay your part, even to the el 
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—you shall still be Ibrahim Efendi, and 1 will| together inthe hall, while he hastened to apy rise 
minted Mechmed Cadiré Ishinact, the manu. his mistress of their arrival. 
a 


eturer of diamonds! Mashallah, it is a good 
trade, and one that were well worth the dearn-_ 
ing! We shall pave our palaces with gold-dust. 
when we have mastered the mystery! And 
now, Withdraw, Etfendim: we have of late had 
some defaleations in onr publie treasury, and 
you bring us a secret so unlooked-for and so 
welcome, that we owe you an instant demon, 
atration of our gratitude: retire then, Defter- 
dar, and at sunset return hither, for we shall! 
look for you, and be prepared to start upon our 
expedition.” 

‘he Minister, reinstated at once in favor of | 
the Sultan and in his long-forfeited dignities, | 
kissed the hem of the sacred garment, and with- 
drew from the presenee to muse over his un- 
expected good fortune. It was to Nefzi-Sabah 
that he first eonfided it; but gradually the 
happy intelligence spread through the house- 
ho i and thence to the world beyond; and long 
ere the setting sun warned the restored favorite 
that the PA had arrived when he was once 
more to scl forth in pursuance of an adventure 
which had alrendy so deeply benefited his 
fortunes, his ante-room was filled with long: 
oblivious friends, who were suddenly seized 
with eager and earnest auxicty for his social 
and bodily welfare | 

On arriving at the palace, the Defter-dar was 
immediately ushered with much ceremony to a 
private apartment, which he had searcely enter- 
ed when he perceived an individual, plainly 
cind in the common garb of a merehant, ndvanc- 
ing towards him; and he had harely time to 
bend his forehead to the earth, when the Sultan 
exelaimed gaily :—" Rise, Ibrahim, my brother ; 
with this conrse and somewhat inconvenient 
garb I have for a time dotfed the Padishah. We 
should now be on our way; and I enn sequaint 
yon as we traverse the city withthe plans which [) 
have formed te ensure success of our undertaking. 
To our tašk, then, Ibrahim! The sun will set 
ere long; nnd you were pledged to return to 
the hospitable halls of Hemdoung lanoumn ere | 
nightfall.” 

The word of Mourad was law; and the god 
of day had scarcely dipped his golden hair in 
the blue waters of the Bosphorus, when the two 
disguised merchants beat upon the dvor of 
Hassar's prison-lousze. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT—CONTINUED, 


Tury were evidently not expeeted ; for, as on 
the oceasion of the Defter-dar's former vimt, they 
were detained for a considerable time ere the 
door was cautiously opened ; but, at sight of the 
well-remembered face of the merchant [brahim 
the slave hastily bade them enter, and as hastily 
elosed the door behind them. ‘The words of his 
greeting were courteous, but its manner struck 
both the Sultan and his companion, as dark and 
threatening; and it was without regret that 


they obeyed bis bidding, and remained alone 


If they had been detained in the street, they 
had no canso to complain of delay on the part 
of the old woman. Only a few seconds ine 
elapsed, ere the rapid shutting of her slippers 
was heard in the distnnee, snd the two mer- 
chants bent low hefore her, as she emerged from 
the long gallery, and stood beside them, 

”RKhosh geldlin—=you are weleoine;” she ex- 
elaimed hastily. 

“Khosh balddk—well found,” was the ready 
reply of her visiters, as they repeated the salam 
nleikum. 

“Why, this is well, Ibrahim, my son ;" she 
said, with a amile whose fiercencas she could not 
wholly conceal ; “after having played the truant 
in such unseemly style, as to give us room to 
doubt at onee vour truth anil your honesty, you 
reappear, according to your promise, when we 
had abandoned all hope of again receiving you 
as a gnest, And this, then, is the honorable 
merchant your friend, Mechmed Cadiré Ishinael f 
Ile is weleome to my house; and the more #0 
that you are his companion. But come, come ,” 
she added, somewhat impatiently ; “ the hall is 
ehilly, and we waste time.” Then, as she moved 
slowly on befere, them, attended by the slave 
bearing a lamp, she muttered in a low voice, 
which distinetly renched the ear of the Sultan, 
who was immediately behind her: * And l am 
to select a sore of stonea—a score! poor fools, 
poor fools—are they not all mine—all 7” and a 
fiendish chuckle and a clenching of the thin bony 
hands filled up the measure of her meaning. 

a But tell me, Efendim, tell me,” she anid, a 
moment afterwards; “you, Ibrahim, my friend, 
it is to you l speak, and the exeellent merchant, 
your associate, will pardon me that } neglect 
him for a while—tell me, I pray you, wherefore 
you fled from my dwelling lust night, ike one 
who apprehended evt Did any offer you 
insult or annoyance? Nid any wild suspieton, 
or weak alarm, prompt your flight! Tell me 
honestly, for | hate mystery.” 

“Surely the Ilanoum Ftfendi jenta with het 
slave ;” was the reply of the Defter-dar; “ the 
eause was too simple to need long n I 
had an ill dream, which somewhat rued me, 
nnd, to rid myself of ite effects, [passed from 
my chamber into the hall, that T might breathe 
more freely, when | was attracted by the sight 
of the slothful sadak. I knew at once that he 
should keep the door, and 1 remembered that 
the safety of Hetmdonund Hanoam and her whole 
household depended on the vigilance of this 
snoring slave, I did not awaken him, for the 
thonght struck me that | could teach him a 
lenson more | Nely to produce amendment than 
any reproaches, snd necordingly, | resolved, 
even at some inconvenience to myself, to — 
Without his assistance, in order to prove to iim 
that his slugyishness, night, ander some eireutn- 
stances, hnve heen the eanse of miaschiel lf 
1 did wrong, the Hanon Effendi will pardon 
me—ns to the slaves who slumber when they 
should wateh, what are they ? haivan der—they 
are animals |” 

“Twas shrewdly done,” said the old crone; 
“a decd after my own heart | bave mynelf 
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finished the work which you began so bravely; 
and there is now no fear that the slave Saduk 
will ever sleep upon his post again.” 

As she uttered the words, the party emerged 
from the dark passage along which they had 
been slowly advancing, and found themselves in 
a superb saloon, brilliantly lighted, and occupied 
əy half a seore of young beauties, among whom 
the Defter-dar instantly recognized Felech-so. 
But ere he made his salutation to tbe bright 
band, he gave one hurried glance at the old wo- 
man, and remarked with satisfaction that every 
shade of suspicion had vanished from her hag- 
gard countenance. 

The guests were soon seated on the sumptu- 
ous divan, beside their hostess, and supplied 
with chibouques and coffee by the fair hands of 
her attendant maidens; and then the impatience 
of Iiemdouné Hanoum became uncontrollable, 
and she abruptly desired the merchant Mechmed 
Cadiré Ishmaél to display his diamonds. 

The Sultan bowed low, and thrust his hand 
amid the folds of his girdle, but suddenly with- 
drew it, and pressed it upon his brow with an 
expression of acute pain. ‘“ Air! air!” he ex- 
claimed convulsively, “Ibrahim, air, or I faint!” 

“Quiek! quick!” shouted the hostess in her 
turn; “look that the lattices be firm, and throw 
up the casement; see ye not that the Effendi 
labors for breath.” 

Felech-so was the first to obey the bidding; 
she sprang upon the divan with the rapidity of 
lightning, and flung the wide casement back to 
its fullest extent; and, as the sweet breath of 
evening came softly into the apartment, the mer- 
chant slowly revived. A goblet of water, ten- 
dered to him by one of the ladies, completed 
his reeovery, and he lost no time in gratifying 
the euriosity of his hostess. 

The joy of Hemdouné Hanoum amounted al- 
most to insanity, as her guest spread before her 
some of the costliest jewels of the Imperial 


Treasury. Her wasted fingers opened and shit, | 


as though she were already clutching them in 
spirit; and her eager eyes fastened on them as 
if she feared their instant disappearance, and 
would thrall them with a look. 

‘ Gulu*—Zembrut}—Maitapt— Felech-so—” 
she exclaimed, addressing the individuals on 
whom her glanee chanced to fall; “we have 
made a precious harvest to-night! The ransom 
of an Emperor! And now we will waste no 
more time upon these simple idiots, who have 
brought their own necks to the bow-string;” 


and she wea about to clap her hands, to summon | 


some one without, when the Defter-dar seized 
er foreibly by the arm, asshe shouted, “ Fools! 
Janiaes! close the casement, if you would not 
have the kavashlir§ upon us, and call hither 
Memish and Ferhat; are we to be frightened 
by the impotent violence of two hair-brained 
madmen ?” 

One of the maidens sprang to the window, 
but she was held back by Feleeh-so, who had 
already stationed herself beside it; andthe pro- 
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fired it through the open casement. The repo 
of the shot was answered by a shrill ery fro 
the minaret of a neighboring mosque; and tk 
Sultan had seareely wrenched from the hand c 
the fiendish old woman a dagger which she ha 
aimed at him, ere the room was full of arme 
men. Thick and fast they poured in throug 
the shivered easements on all sides of the dwe 
ling; and the elatter of their arms, and thei 
shrill eries, as they pursued each other throug 
the intricate passages of the house sounded feat 
fully through the silence of the night. 

The saloon in whieh the Sultan stood in thi 
dwelling of darkness presented a singular spee 
tacle as the Janissaries prostrated themselve 
before him. Strown over the rich Persian car 
pet were the costly jewels which had been scatter 
ed during the struggle of the Defter-dar with th: 
old woman; in the centre of the floor stood th: 
Sultan, his brow dark, and his eye bright witl 
a terrible meaning. In one corner of the apart 
ment were clustered together a group of lovely 
girls, splendidly attired, and wan with fear 
while on the rich sofa of gold and azyre, lay the 
graceful form of Feleeh-so, one round*white arm 
falling over the edge of the divan, and a slender 
stream of blood flowing from her bosom to the 
floor. 

The signal shot of the Sultan had been fired 
in haste, and the ball had terminated the life of 
the fair and gentle Felech-so, 

My tale is almost told. The wretched Hem- 
douné Hanoum was bow-strung by two of her 
own slaves, who had been made eaptive by the 
Janissaries. Coldly and sternly, Mourad, as they 
were brought trembling before him, inquired of 
each his name; and then, selecting from their 
number, Mémish and Ferhat, who had been des- 
tined to the honor of terminating his own ex- 
istenee, he stood by to see his will accomplished. 
The vietim uttered no ery—made no supplica- 
tion—but submitted to her fate with a reckless- 
ness worthy of her impious life; and, as her 
quivering body was flung down by her execu 
tioners, the Sultan bade them conduct him to” 
the prison of Hassan. 

The report of Feleeh-so to the Defter-dar was 
true in every particular. The vaults beneath 
the house had been converted into dungeons; 
where, surrounded by squalor, filth, and wreteh- 
edness, loaded with chains, and attenuated by 
hunger, the Sultan found not only Hassan, but 
a seore of other victims, all young men of 
wealth or rank, many of whom had been lost to 
their families for years. 

The joy of the miserable prisoners may be 
imagined, when they reeognized their deliverers. 
Hassan fell on the neck of the Defter-dar and , 
wept, and, as his chains were struck off, he 
mingled with his gratitude an inquiry for Feleeh- | 
so; and his tears only flowed the faster when 
he learnt that she had perished in the service 
of her affection. 

Of the fate of her companions there is no 
record; but, as they were Eastern women who 


gress of the others towards the door was arrest-| had come under the ban of the law, it is not 
ed by the Sultan, who, as he flung himself across | difficult to imagine it; while it is eertain that, 
their path, drew a pistol from his girdle, and | in many of the state documents subsequent to 
this adventure, mention is made of a certain 
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Hassan Pasha, who hold a high office of Stata 
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during the latter part of the reign of Sultan | golden stars, were placed beside the silver tray 


p te | 
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Mourad the Second.* 





on which the meal was to be served; napkins- 








i and fy of muslin, as white and fine us gossamer, ex- 
at — quisitely embroidered and fringed with colored 
fl ey sttks and silver, were laid enrefully across their 
OF ay PART If, knees and over their nrms: tepid rose-water, 
Hat poured from a richly gilded vase into a basin ot 
€ a CHAPTER IX. the same material, was showered upon their 

a “iw - S s an 

eg white and taper tiugers, and the repast con- 
er 3 . + d » 
nde “Tarp] taib}—well done, well done!” ex-|menced. À 
4| elaimed Carimfil Hanonm, as the faigMassaldjhe A line of slaves, extending from the low tray 
aa | ceased speaking; “Y’Allah! ‘tis a wondrous to the door of the apartment, passed the dishes, 
in| tale, and my ears have drunk it in like soft music ; whieh were served singly, from hand to hand; 
he k but, truly, asyou forewarned me, it issome what the one nearest to her mistress setting it down 

mit} of the saddest. The calam} whieh traced it. before her ae her knees, 
mawi must have grown beside a swift river, and been Not a word was spoken ns the meal proceeded, 
oa fanned by the breeze of evening; and, ne bili- which was accompanied by the voices of half-n- 
‘ot rim—what can I say? methinks that I better | dozen slave girls grouped together at the extremo 
Hod} love a tale of happier issue.” end of the room, There were the deliente kef- 
"ght vi The young Greek only replied by lifting her tas, balls of highly seasoned foree-meat; tehalva, 
the ap jnstinment from the cushion on which she had|® ais made of flour, loney, @nud oil; latinas 
of lig laid it when she commenced her narrative, and} ®! exqmsite preparation: of thiekened cream; 
Mh fey + smilling archly at her friend, as, with rapid moalibe, a speeics of inferior blane mange, much 
lard utterance, she poured forth the following ballad. prized by the Oricutals, and eaten with powder- 
yhitean : z ed sugar and rose-water; kiabubs of lamb, serv- 
asat | THE LOST ONE ed up on skewers of jasmine wood; kubeh, apiced 
mm tod j meat, minced, and rolled in vine-leaves, baked 

“The winds of our mountains, how gladeome they are; | crisp; dolmas, n similar preparation stewed in 
en fr a aT far, cream; tchorba, or soup of several descriptions; 
wle | 3 ; > dried beef, prepared with garlic, the Turkish 
e comes from my bondage to bear me away. 3 I RECI £ ’ 
substitute for ham; nnd all the various provoc- 
fy | “They have wreathed my dark tresses with blossom and} qtiyes to appetite whieh fill up the measure of 
‘oath But a kar has ne fondado lavish on ther; an Oriental repast; and, lastly, the national 
Di I was sought by a strapger—they made me his bride, pillauf, richly colored with tomate juice, and 
eck And my free spirit pines in its passionate pride. flavored with quails. Sherbets and cotfee sue- 
uird “Speed! speed ! to the rider who comes like the wind! ceeded: and, having onee more bathed their fair 
mt | , Whom no peril can daunt, and no fetter can bind ;” hands in perfumed water, Cariinfil Hnaroum and 
een No sang the sweet voice which we welcome no more, her Greek friend returned to the garden salvon 
T For the bride of the stranger has fled with the giaour ' to await the coming of the Pasha. 
‘t . . 
nit |! a i ae eens -| The sun was just setting, and the tall syea- 
i Cir Enongh, Be a arling "7 a ne fair | mores which bounded the view were gleaming 
eld a Ber ma a % hee aT ike, al allad in gold nnd orange; while, as the rays fell upon 
i £ a oe a pees for cE ie a a the noble sheet of water immediately below the 
et ech it ie en en Or 1b hems a hare ©? | casement, they shed a soft pink tint upon the 

: ie ; marble basin, and over the pale blossoms of the 
ia “ I have done,” smiled her companion, “ and lene eee: ae 
wh now we will hearken to i fall te the fountains, | «ifow fair must this sweet evening close upon 
A ae pene : the TA bi d S e Sa the mountains of my beloved land!” sighed ont 
yè > k £ a ort e cagea birds; tor, truly, they | the benutiful Circassian; “cnn you not picture 
A Tage) ce TASTE. , : to yourself, Katinka mon, the glory of this rich 
d _ Not long, however, had the fair friends re- light flung over the blessed valley, where—” 

l eigned theinselves in silence to the calm beauty But the kadena* had no time to loenlize her 
‘ i of the hour, and the train of thought whieh it picture; for, as she was speaking, the tupestry 
a a "d whe hod wiah ine ser ee ee cae 
ie | Meme Eat aan ea hed = oe eurtain of the inner door was lifted by n couple 

Te BSL EE f asneepurposed paying | Viet of negro slaves, and the raehew@atercd the apurt- 
to the harem after the evening meal; and, his iat 
« | wife having signified her readiness to receive} «Salām aleikum a Te 
we him, the ladies shortly afterwards removed to} oye to receive fan P 
g j hi . . 1 i . . . 
i another apartment, in which the supper had “ Aletkum Saldin,” replied his wife, as he ad- 
d a ee Py ad a ‘akled witl vaneed townrds the sofa; while the Greek, re- 
i UentONS Of Celeate Dink eatinyaprinkied WIth | tiring afew pages, sluod silent in wrata St 
deep respect. 
. * Wild, romantic, and improbable, as this tale will ap- > Keitiniz ayi me—is your humor good 1” nske 
ear to European readers, 1t is nevertheless sinctly true; | od the Pasha. as his youn r wife bent her knee 
Li fev ine been drawn from the archives of the Turkish Em- d d hi l yal 5 1 
Ae » pire, and related by Peronssé Hanoum, the lady Secretary ; UG prreesed 118 and to her lips and brow, 
ý -of the Snltana Azmé, fur the purpose of being Ernu A Ginzel—guod "owas the answer; “my lord 
eated tors, during my residence at Constantinople, in} hag ught iov t of his slave, fur he 
$ the year 136. Monrad, oras he is styled in England, ] as ght ia a a of | i T 
i Amurath Il., wasa prince devoted to adventure, and of | 88 restored to ber the sister of her's 
A great personal courage. e 
; | y tPen mads from a reed. © Lady. 
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The Satrap glanced for the first time towards 
Katinka: “ Approach, kizem—my daughter ;” 
he said kindly ; “ I have much to thank you for, 


when I see the bloom and the light restored to | 
this jewel of my existence; you have been a 


skilful physicinn; every hakeem whom I have 
hitherto consulted has been an ass and the father 
of asses; but you have brought back joy to my 
harem, as the dawn brings back light. Who has 
taught you a skill valuable as the precepts of 
the Koran, and sure as the Paradise of the Pro- 
phet? How is it that, while the wise men of 
the land have heaped upon my head the dirt of 
disappointment, you have spread for my feet the 
carpet of content ?” 

“ Allah buyûk der—the Kadeun Hanoum has 
rejoiced in my minstrelsy, and we have broken 
together the spiced bread of memory,” was the 
reply. “The heart, when it is sad, ever loves to 
fall back upon the past; the river may flow 
through many valleys, but its waters have all 
been fed from the same source, and they cannot 
change their nature.” 

“ And yet, what is the past ?” said the Satrap 
philosophically, as he took from the hand of an 
attendant his richly ornamented chibouque, of 
which the boudaka, or bowl, was curiously gilt, 
and painted; “is it not bosh—nothing! The 
song that has been sung, the tale that has been 
told, the sherbet that has been drunk, what 
avail they? Bashustun—On my head be it! 
They are even less than nonght—I have said it.” 

“ Otour, janum—Sit, my soul ;” was his next 
exclamation, as he withdrew for an instant the 
chibouqne from his lips, and turned towards his 
wife: and when, profiting by this gracious per- 
mission, she had placed herself on the extreme 
edge of the sofa on whieh he was comfortably 
established, a motion of the hand implied a sim- 
ilar command to the young Greek, who obeyed 
it by taking her place on a pile of cushions at 
the feet of her friend. 

“Bèyaz;” said the Satrap a moment after as 
he looked up; “I have been searching for the 
cause of your vaunted cleverness, and I find not 
in the chambers of my brain one with which I 
can feel satisfied. Tai—true, you are a Greek, 
and the women of your nation are content to 
turn over the leaves of knowledge, and to trace 
the chnrneters of eommunication themselves, 
while the fair inmates of our harems—Alhem- 
dullilah—praise be to Allah!—sit quietly upon 
their sofas, and for a few piastres, purchase the 
labors of others; but you do more than this— 
you are as a daughter of Frangistan—as a sister 
of the Unbelievers, who walk the streets with 
their faces naked, and pour dust upon the heads 
of the karabashes, the wise men of our country, 
who double up their feet upon the sofa of 
science, and pour the sherbet of study into the 
goblet of learning. Mashallah! Frangi domous 
—the Franks are hogs—and their women are 
the sisters of Sheitan, and the hand-maidens of 
Eblis!” and the Pasha spat upon the enrpet, 
overcome at once by indignntion and fatigue. 

“The women of the Franks, what are they, 
that we should talk of them?” asked the Cir- 
eassian. “Do not their own husbands hold 
them so lightly that they may come and go ns 
they list, and receive strange men in their ha- 
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rems, and sit at meat with them unrebuked 
Are they not giaours and unbelievers?” 

“Taib—well said; why should we talk of 
them, guzum, my eyes!” replied the Pasha; 
“are they not as almé,* wandering from house 
to house unveiled, and smiling upon every bey- 
zadeh¢ who smokes from the chibouque of 
their husband? Ajaib!—wonderful !” 

“Have you ever looked upon one of these 
unhappy ones?” asked the Hanoum anxiously. 

“ But once, janum, and that was at Stamboul, 
before I tok possession of my pashalik; and, 
ouf!”—and again he assumed an expression of 
intense disgust. ‘She had neither turban upon 
her head, nor henna upon her hands! When J 
peered at her from behind a curtain, for I would 
not enter her apartment, she had a Frankish 
ealam in her hand, and she was tracing upon 
the leaf of an open volume a knot of flowers that 
was lying open before her; and I swear by the , 
Koran that I could searcely tell the precise 
blossom to which the prophet had given life. 
Who eould breathe the breath of peace in a ha- 
rem where his women could laugh at him to his 
beard!” 

“Mashallah! who indeed?” murmured the 
young wife; and for a time there was silence. 

Katinka, whose zebec lny beside her, wearied 
of the dull common-places to which she had 
been so long compelled to listen, swept her 
hand across the strings of her instrument, and 
at once changed the current of the Pasha’s 
thoughts. 

“ Pekahi—very well,” be said smilingly, “be 
it so—we will have music.” And, without fur- 
ther bidding, the maiden poured forth one of 
the wild melodies of her country. 

“I have been thinking of you as you sang;” 
said the Satrap, as the strain ceased, and the 
young Greek remained with her head bent over 
the zebec, to conceal the large tears that were 
standing in her eyes; “and as I have no more 
important occupation than to listen, I would 
fain hear your history, and terminate a per- 
plexity of which it fatigues me to attempt a so- 
lution. Do I say well, Carimfil, janum, shall . 
she tell us the tale of her life?” 

“ As my lord wills ;” said the Cireassian in a 
low melancholy accent; “she lives but to obey | 
you.” 

A The young Greek passed her hand before her ` 
eyes, flung back the clustering braids which had : 
fallen over her face, and after hnving continued 
silent for a moment, turned a long speaking look 
upon her friend, and commenced her story. 





CHAPTER X 


“T am a native of Scio, of that delicious island | 
which, mirrored in the clear waters of the 
Egenn, and rich in all the prodigal gifts of na- 
ture, appeared to have sprung from the blue 
depths of ocean to give to man a renewed 
glimpse of the forfeited but unforgotten Eden. | 
I dare not detail to my lord, as my Greek heart 
| TT 
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would dietate, all the horrors to whieh my !infidel #” exclaimed the Pasha, suddenly arensed 


birth-place beenme a prey. 
stole upon the calm happiness of innoeenee ; and 
again man was driven out into the wilderness 
of the world; but this time it was with blood 
and tears—” 

“ Mashallah !” broke in the Pasha; “if you 
put so many words to the firing of a town and 
the murder of n few thousand revolted Greeks, 
your narrative is likely to last to the next Ra- 
mazan! But go on; it may perchance mend 
as you proceed—Bukalum—we shall see.” 

“The ery of blood rose to heaven ;” pursued 
Katinka, heedless of the interruption, nnd rather 
speaking to herself than addressing the Pasha; 
“and in heaven's good time it will be answered! 
How many happy ones did n brief day make 
orphans! Shrieks and gronns rang through the 
groves whieh bad so lately resounded with 
laughter and music; and the graceful limbs that 
had led the romaika under the shade of the tall 
sycamore nnd the drooping safsaf,* lay muimed 
and bleeding by the wayside. AN was terror 
and dismay; and my atfrighted mother, seizing 
with frantic haste my brother and myself by 
the hand, hurried us along by-paths little fre- 
quented, and quite unknown to our enemies, to 
aeavern in the rock, whieh had already atforded 
refuge to n score of other fugitives. Meanwhile 
the flames of the burning villages rose into the 
air in volumes, and the oceasionnal discharge of 
musketry voutinued throughout the night. 
mother sut upon the ground, with her head 
buried on her knees, my brother was beside her, 
and I lay nt her feet, and slept, overeome by 
fatigue and terror. 


My | 


Again the serpent from his inditferenee ; “know you not thine the 


eountry of the Unbelievers is but a menzi 
khaneh, a post-house, on the rond te Jehnnum 1° 

“Shekiur Allah {—heaven be praised, the sule 
of my foot has never been polluted by trending 
the soil of the ginour;” replied the young Greek, 
with n qiiet smile. “I was about to infarm 
vour lichno that the felucen wus nt anchor 
before the eity, when a Frank stranger nevived 
with his only ehild at the house of one whom 
Age Aneste loved, and in whose company he 
pmssed a grent portion of his tine. Whea they 
landed in Greece, it was evident tò all who 
looked upon the stranger that he had eome there 
only to die. Iia eye burnt with n tierce light 
which wna almost dazzling, und there was a 
bloom npon his eheek bettersuited ton stripling 
than te one whose head was white with tha 
snows of uge. The Prank was devoured by the 
disease which is the plugne of his eomitry ; and 
the hnkeems of his own land had sent hin forth 
in despuir trom the fogs and snows of his un- 
happy clime to our more geninl East; he had 
wissed rapidly from one fiir island to another, 
with the restlessness of his disease and of his 
people; until, feeling that the angel Azraél was 
rapidly folding his wings about him, he resolvea 
to visit Greece, though well he knew that it 
must be his burint-place. 

* | have spoken of his child—it was a daugh- 
ter, with eyes like the blue heaven that floods 
the world with beauty, and hair na gollen as 
the last rays of the setting sun. Alns! she ho- 

wd on to the last; and when Allnh nt length 
recalled the breath that be hud given, and she 


“ Through the agency of a relative, who lost | was Ictt alone, she prayed in her anguish that 
his wife nud children during the massacre, after | the sume stone might cover them, She lived on, 


four tedious and miserable days spent in the 
cavern, during which we subsisted on shell-fish 
and wild berrics, colleeted by the boldest of the 
wretehed company during the night ; we esenped 
in the frail bark of a fisherman, whom the hope 
of gain had induced to hover about the island, 


and who landed us ére the day wns spent on a 
Bleak rock, where we continued until we could , 


safely transport ourselves to Athens; our faith- 


ful fisherman su plying us with food, and | 


ultimately informing the friends to whom we 
were anxious to be conveyed, of our destitute 
and misernble condition. 

“Landed in Greece, we were in comparative 
scewrity ; andthe uncle of my mother, n wealthy 
merchant, without any nearer relntives thnn 
ourselves, lavished upoan us every luxury which 
his affection could) procure or devise; but my 
poor mother’s beart was broken: and, while I 
was yet a child, she was luid beneath an acacin 
tree te rest, 

“We were now wholly dependent on Age An- 
este, ourinele, and we beeame to him aschildren; 
all the advantages that gold eould secure he 
poured forth upon as; but even that etfort would 
not sutisfy his love. We were about to be 
transported to Frangistan, to a sea-port of the 
Gauls. touching on the gulf of Genoa, and there—” 

“Y Allah {—in the name of the Prophet, how 
eay youf Have you been in the Innd of the 








* Egyptian willow, 


cupon my heart, to enrry my brother un 


however, for the prayer of the bursting henrt 
wns set aside in merey; and she beeame nn in- 
mute of my unele’s house, From her I learnt 
the lore of the Franks, and when she at length 


followed her father ta the grayve—for the poi- 


sonel shift which had struck down the strong 
man lurked also in the veins of the gulden- 
haired child of his love—we mourned for ber 
as though she hnd been of our own blood. 

“ Affnirs of commerce ealling Age Aneste to 
Cireassia, he determined, in order to remove the 
melancholy whieh had fnstened vampire-lke 

| myself 

with him upon bis interesting expe tition, Then 

amd there it was, your highness, that, for a f-w 

brief and happy months | enjoyed the friendship 

of the beautiful Cnrimtil Hnnoum, whom rity 

Allah long preserve in loveliness! When his 

nffnirs were settled, my unele pied for his own 

land, nnd the familiar comforts of his own reef, 

but my brothers bolder spirit had became An- 

moured of the mountain life, and the vererous 

hospitality of Cireassin, nnd he resolved to tol- 

low out his fortunes in the war whieh the brave 

mountaineers were waging with the Mae ovites, 

Heaven was mereiful, for ow our retarn to 

Athens, our felucen wus tuken by a Tu. hih ves- 

sel; my unhappy unele diel like a brave Gre k, 

with his weapon in his hand; wud, for my <6" 

| —and the voice of the maiden faltered, atid the 
| bitter tears of anguish fell npon her bomer" I 
jam pursuing my destiny—nursed in blowd, aud 


‘we 
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reared in exile, I am now wearing away my 


youth in slavery—” 


“ Nay, not so, Khatoun;” exclaimed the Cir- 
cassian, throwing her white arms about her 


friend, heedless of the presence of the Pasha; 
“ your sorrows now are ended, your life shall 


he one of sunshine, and they who oppress or in- 


jure you shall be the enemies of the Satrap.” 


“ Taib—well said ;” eehoed Saifula Pasha; “I 
will pluek out their beards, and fill the r nos- 


trils with ashes. But we have had enough of 
grief—let your slaves be summoned, Etřendi 
mou, that the danee may dry up your tears, 
whieh are pouring out like the fountains of the 
desert. 
ers when the sunshine rests upon them, than 
when the shower falls heavy on their heads, and 
bends them earthward.” 

Carimfil Ilanoum clapped her hands, and the 
dancing girls of her harem speedily entered, 
greatly to the satisfaetion of the Satrap; who, 
when he eommanded the narration of Katinka, 


had by no means anticipated so gloomy a his- 


tory; and who was far better amused by the 


monotonous twanging of the wiry Turkish man- 


dolins, and the meaningless movements of the 


slaves, than he would have been by all the fa- 


Lles of the wily Scheherazade herself. 

To the danee suceeeded a shrill ehorus of voi- 
ces, sufficient to have eracked the drums of any 
ears save those of an Osmanli; and, when the 
niusicians had performed their prostrations, and 
quitted the apartments, Carimfil Hanoum, anx- 
ious to reinstate her friend in the good graces 
of her husband, whose favor had evidently been 
mueh lessened by the saddening nature of her 
story, by which he had nearly been put to 
sleep, and, at the same time to diminish its effeet 
upon her own spirits, roused herself by a vio- 
lent effort, and said laughingly— 

“The moon is as bright to-night as the sword 
of the Padishah—’tis an hour for a love-tale ; 
aye, and one of happy issue. Have you none 
such, guzum? Bak—see! you have but to look 
at those threads of silver flung over the leaves 
like a net-work, in order to weave a thousand 
gladsome fancies, and to dispel at onee the gloom 
of the Satrap, who has done nought but sigh 
since the singing women left the apartment.” 

“ Guzel !—good, good:” smiled the Pasha, 
‘tis a good thought, janum—my soul; but we 
will have no more revolts, nor pirates, nor 
Frank women wandering into far lands to die, 
instead of waiting quietly upon their sofas the 
coming of Azraél; as they would have done had 
they covered their faees, and not eaten dirt from 
their childhood. But first’—and he clapped 
his hands, and said gravely to the negro who 
answered hie summons, “ Chibouque, cahveh 
getir—bring pipes and coffee ;” ere he turned 
gaily towards the young Greek, and added, with 
a self-gratulatory ehuckle at his own wit. “ First 
pass the sponge of oblivion over the parchment 
of memory, and fold your feet upon the cushion 
of delight; for if you fail to make me laugh ere 
I leave the harem, I will condemn you to pre- 
pare your pillauf with green rice; so let your 
words be your slaves, that they may make 
smiles as plentiful in my harem as roses in the 
gardens of Nishapor.” 


Inshallah! I would rather see the flow- 
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The fair Greek bowed her head, and laid her . 
hand upon her heart and lips; and, when the. 
cafejhis had retired, prepared to obey the Pasha | 


by relating the story of— 





CHAPTER XI. 
TUE SEVEN DOORS, 


Nort above a hundred years ago, there lived 
in the city of Stamboul, near the mosque of 
Sultan Bajazet, a shaw] merchant named Sulei- 
man, to whom the prophet had been auspicious, 
and who had consequently accumulated im- 
mense wealth, For sixty-five years he had 
been content to see his harem oecupied only by 
his very aged mother and her slaves: but at the 
termination of that period, as he was one day 
sitting in the Shawl Bazar, his attention was 
attracted by the stately form and graceful ear- 


riage of a female, who paused for a moment be- | 


side his earpet to examine a magnificent eache- 
mire of Lahore, which he was in the act of dis- 
playing to a Frank eustomer, and then hastily 
passed on attended by a slave. 

The Frank purchased the shawl, and the bright 
eyes of the fair pedestrian had so far favored 
him, that he did not pay above a thousand 
piastres more than its value; Suleiman having, 
in his temporary bewilderment of spirit, named 
to the Giaour the very sum whieh he woun'd 
have demanded of a True Believer; and, when 
the merchant had carefully deposited the gold 
in his tobaceo purse instead of the more legiti- 
mate reeepticle destined for his gains, and had 
inhaled in silence the aroma of a newly-replen- 
ished ehibouque, he was aroused from his fit of 
musing by the voiee of his neighbor Najib, an 
Adrianopolitan by birth, and, like himself, a 
shawl merchant by profession, who had wit- 
nessed the bargain with some surprise ; but with 
that quiet philosophy of non-interference com- 
mon in the East. 

“ Allah moutéyemmin éiléyé—Allah grant that 
it may be of good omen to you:” he said calmly. 
“The dog of an infidel was ready with his gold, 
and paid it fairly; but you, methinks, were 
somewhat over-hasty on your side, or you 
might have counted it up to a heavier sum. 
Even the light-footed daughter of old Abdullah, 
the silversmith, stopped for a moment as she 
passed, in wonder at your fair dealing with a 
Giaour.” 

“ Mashallah—Allah be praised—the eye must 
be keen that pierees the folds of a yashmae,’* 
retorted the other, thoroughly aroused by the 
subject; “How know you, Effendim, that Ab- 
dullah has a daughter? or that the girl who 


just walked through the bazar was his child?” 


“To your first question, I answer that my 
wife asked her for our son Hafiz, but it was not 
his kismet—his fate—to be pleasing in the eyes 
of the old man; and to the second, that the ne- 
gress who followed her was reared up in my 
own harem, and bade ‘God guard me,’ as she 
stepped beside my carpet.” 





* Veil worn by Turkish women. 
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Suleiman smoked on after this short dialogue! Abdullah's house, whence she was supported up 
in silence: anew idea had sprung into existenee stnirs; and, having traversed a wide corridor 
in his mind; and he remained quietly resolving surrounded by thawomen’s apartments, she was 
the subject until an hour before sunset, at which ushered into the principal room of the harem, 
eriod the teharchi*® closes; when, having ex-| and the presence of its mistress. 
austed his Inst pipe, he rolled up his enrpet,| — “ Bodroum—yon are weleome ;” snid the lady, 
secured his costly merehandise, and walked| rising eourteously from her sofa, ns the guest 
slowly homeward. entered; and she motioned the deerepid old 
“It ismy feleeh—my constelation’—he mur-| woman to the place of honor; “You are wel- 
mured to himself, as he enst otf his slippers at come, though I ee not whence you are, nor 
the door of the harem, and proceeded to pay a on what errand yon come.” And while the 
visit to his mother; "“ What is to be, will bel” | visiter, having put otf her slippers, settled her- 
And having indulged in this consolatory and) self comfortably at the upper end of the divan 
soothing reflection, Suleiman, the shaw! mer- she elapped her hands, and a slnve entered with 
chant philosophically resigned himself to his coffee. 
fate! © Allah kerim—Allnh is merciful !”—he | Long sat the two women side by side in si 
said quietly, as he took possession of n cushion lenee; and, when the coffee had disappeared, 
near the sofa on whieh his aged aud widowed the wife of Abdullah prepared a chibouque for 
parent sat supported by pihows: “ Allah kerim; her guest, and, baving duly placed on the 
—my home has hitherto been one of solitude, summit of the tobacco a small piece of lighted 
and the hair of my mother has grown gray with | charcoal, she otfered the pipe to k visiter with 
years; andas yetshe has had no daughter to; her own hands, who received it with n conr- 
pour water into her goblet, nor coffee ito her teous salām aleikum.” 
cup—but this must not be for ever—I hnve, ‘“ You are the wife of Abdnilnh the siver- 
said it.” smith”—commenced the old woman at length, 
“ Allah kerim !” echoed the old woman in her, after she had imbibed the aroma of the tobacco, 
turn: “the Prophet has heard my prayer. I and that the raised circle of light white ashes 
will see amet the slave-merchant, before the hud formed round the bowl of the chibouque, 
set of to-morrow’s sun.” which betrays that the virtue of the ° scented 
«Nay, not so;” was tlie reply ; “I have heard weed” is well nigh evaporated; * you are the 
that Abdullah the silversmith, he who wrought wife of Abdullah the silversmith, and I am the 
the mangal+ for the Sultan’s new palace, hath a mother of Suleiman the shuwl merchant, who 
daughter; men speak well of him, and his beard lives within the shadow of the mosque of Sultan 
igs white. J will marry the girl.” Bajazet—you have a fuir daughter; and my son 


+ 


“ Pekahi—very well,” answered the aged 


is one who ean well afford to flnvor his pillauf 


erone: “then will I see the Hanoum, her mo- with spices—do I speak clenrly 1” 


ther; the Imaum shall be warned; and next 
week her foot shall be on your threshold.” 


“ You speak elearly ;” responded her auditor 
without the slightest gesture of surprise, and 


“ Abdullah hath refused her to Hafiz, the son | drawing as she spoke a longer stream of vapor 


of Najib ;” observed the suitor with a sudden 
miegiving. 

“And what of that?” asked his mother sharp- 
ly; “is it not bosh—nothing ? 
boy, and the camel is not yet foaled which will 
carry him to Mecca.” 





through the slender pipe of jusmin wood which 
she was herself smoking. 
“I would see the girl;” followed up the old 


Ilafiz is a mere | Woman, 


“And why not?” readily rejoined her new 
acquaintance; “ Alhemdullilah—l’rnisa be to 


Even on the morrow did Gunduz Hanonm} Allah—she has eyes like oysters, and lips as 
(for thus was the mother of Suleiman ealled— | ruddy as the dye of Khorasan—why should 1 
Gunduz signifying Daylight, though the sun of | bid her hide herself when a mussafir—a guest— 
her mortal sky had long been scet, and her exist- | desires to look upon her?” 


ence dwindled away into a mere gloaming; and 
Hanoum being translated, reading as lady or 


niistress:) even on the morrow did she set for-) 
ward upon her interesting errand. Nor had the, 


aged ambassndress the most remote doubt as to 
the success of her mission: true, the silversmith 
had refused to give the maiden to Iinfiz, the 
first-born of Najib, the Adrianopolitan ; but Na- 
jib was not a man of substance, and the son fed 
only upon his father’s fortunes; while Sulci- 
man 
It was at this point of her musing that the 
araba, or lattice} carriage, of Gunduz Hanoum 
stopped before the harem of the mother of Ha- 
fiz; and when the arabnajhe hnd beaten upon the 
door, and it had been opened by some invisible 
means from within, her slaves s 
from her cushions, and bore her into the hall of 








*Great Exchange. 
ft A brazier for holding heated charcoal, 


owly lifted her had pee likened to so utterly unsentimental 


Ani aguin she S her hands, and, on the 
entranet of an attendant, bade her summon Iel 
mas Hanoum to her presenee. 

The maiden obeyed without delay; and even 
as she made hber graceful obeisance at the thres 
hold, cre she advanced deeper into the apart 
ment, the keen eye of the oll woman had de- 
teeted in her intended daughter-in-law all the 
charms which she had silently settled in her 
own mind to be imperative and indispensable io 
the wife of her son. She was indeed, as her 
name implied, a “diainond” among women: 
she had the height and grace of her Georgiar 
inother, but her eye and brow were those of her 
Turkish father, It may seem somewhat apo- 
ery pha! to dilate on eyes which her own parent 


an object in natural history as an vyster; but 
the simile will nevertheless bear analysis as 





® Eastern salutation. 
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well as most—her eyes were full, and round, 
nnd clear, and, moreover, deeply fringed with 
lashes as black as Pa was pale, very 
pale; but cre the visit of Suleiman’s mother 
ended, her cheek had flushed into a dye that 
would have shamed the roses of Gurgistan; her 
long dark hair fell in masses upon shoulders as 
white and polished as ivory; and she moved 
with a grace that lent a new charm to her 
beauty. : 

“ Tnshallah—I trust in Allah—she is no Kurd ;” 
said the wife of Abdullah, as the lovely Helmas 
Hanoum raised the withered hand of the visiter 
to her lips: “she is worthy to be the wife of a 
True Believer.” 

_ She is worthy”—echoed the other high con- 
traeting party, without removing her sharp gray 
eyes from the countenance of the fair girl; ‘she 
shall be the wife of Suleiman, even of my own 
son.” 

The maiden started painfully, and raised her 
downeast eyes with an expression of acute suf- 
fering; her lip trembled, but she did not ven- 
ture to give voice to the words that quivered 


there; and she almost bounded from the room 


as her mother bade her retire. 

The declaration of Gunduz Hanoum was ful- 
filled to the letter; one short week beheld the 
young and lovely daughter of Abdullah the wife 
of Suleiman the shawl merchant. She wept bit- 
terly as she was borne into the harem; and she 
closed her eyes as the daneing girls moved along 
before her, and turned aside her head as the 
singing women pealed forth her bridal song. In 
short, it avails not to make a secret of that whìch 
her husband was not slow to discover; the peer- 
less Helmas Hanoum had given away her heart 
ere the aged mother of Suleiman went on her 
matrimonial mission to the harem of Abdullah 
the silversmith, 

But who was the favored lover? Who should 
say? In taking a wife, the worthy shawl mer- 
chant had seeured at once a misery and a mys- 
tery. He sought to win the secret by tender- 
ness; but the sentiment of sixty-five long years, 
written in wrinkles on the brow of a new-made 
husband, is no key to open the heart of a young, 
and pretty, and preoccupied wife. The Hanoum, 
his mother, endeavored to gain her point by 
taunts and menaces, but she was only auswered 
by tears, from whieh nothing eould be learned 
save that there was a secret; and this only made 
the matter worse. 

How many sleepless nights did the unhappy 
Suleiman pass in vain endeavors to remedy an 
evil whose exact cause he could not even fathom! 
And how often did he swear to himself by the 
beard of the Prophet that he would outmatch 
in cunning every lover in Stamboul, though they 
should be leagued with Sheitan to do him wrong. 

For one whole weary month he sat in the 
bazar, apparently gazing on the passers-by, but 
in reality with his eyes turned inward, and his 
thoughts plotting treason against his liege lady 
and wife. At length the electric spark was 
struek, and the luminous atom grew into breadth 
w and form—it is true that for a time the breath 


of the loving husband came thick and hard a ae |, 


revolved the different bearings of his scheme, 
but the more he reflected, the more he became 
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reconeiled to the idea: and when, in a private 
conference with his mother, it had received her 
sanction and approval, he hesitated no longer te 
prepare an eftectual remedy against all lover- 
like stratagems on the part of his unknown 
rival, 

Beneath the house of Suleiman was exeavated 
a vault of some extent, which, with considerable 
labor, was fashioned by the jealous merchant 
into a spacious and comfortable apartment, save 
that the light of heaven could not penetrate its 
gloom; and this subterranean was approached 
by a long vaulted passage, along which, for bet- 
ter security, he placed, at regular distances, 
seven doors strongly plated with iron and fas 
tened with loeks, each different from the other, 
and to be opened only by the key that apper- 
tained to it. 

The surprise of the young wife may be ima- 
gined when she was introdueed into this living 
grave, and told that it was to be thenceforward 
her abiding plaee. She wept, she knelt, she 
even shrieked in her anguish, but the heart of 
Suleiman was steeled by jealousy, and tardily- 
awakened love. Nor, as he took some troub 
to explain, would she be so much to be pitied 
as she seemed to apprehend; for, with the ex- 
eeption of light, liberty, and fresh air, nothing 
in reason would be denied to her. But the 
young beauty was deaf to all his rhetoric; she 
saw only in the subterranean, in which she was 
to be immured with the faithful negress who had 
followed her from her father’s house, at once a 
prison and a tomb; nor did the passionate pro- 
testations of her husband reconcile her in the 
slightest degree to his very original arrange- 
ment. Never were the ineonvenienees of exces- 
sive attachment more strongly developed; and 
after an hour uselessly expended in sententious 
consolation, the merehant was fain to ascend to 
the level of the earth, leaving his lovely victim 
bathed in tears of most sineere distress. 

Now it so chanced, that the house adjoining 
that of Suleiman the shawl merehant had long 
been uninhabited, and was likely to continue so, 
for the window panes were shivered, the roof 
had fallen in, in many places, and the suns of 
summer and the rains of winter had combined 
to render it as forlorn and uninviting as any 
tenement could well be; and the merchant 
congratulated himself that it was so, for the 
grief and terror of his young wife had been more 
vociferous and demonstrative than he had antici- 
pated; and he felt all the inconvenience which 
might have aecrued to himself from a possible 
interferenee on the part of a neighbor. 

Were this the time or plaee for moralizing, or 
were the habit of so doing more popular than it 
is, [might be tempted at this period of my story 
to pause a little, and to remark on the pronencss 
of purblind human nature to exult over the very 
circumstances whieh are frequently the most 
inimical to the success of its projeets; but as it 
is, I will not indulge myself with digression; 
and this resolution brings me back at once to 
the prison-chamber of the fair and ill-fated Hel- 
mas ITanoum. A 
“ What care I for my beauty !” she exelaimed 
peevishly, eutting short the anxious exhortations 
of her attendant, who sat on a cushion at her 
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“se; “I detest the very atmosphere he breathes. 
Tehitlit—wretech ! Shall I braid my hair for 
him, and stnin my hands with henna to give 
him plensvre? If { am mad, let him send me to 
the Timernazé ;* there at lenst I shall feel the 
breath of Heaven, and look on the blue sky— 
and soon, soon;” she added, with a fresh burst 
of passionate grief; “1 shall be &tted only for 
such a home.” 

Time wore on heavily enough in the subter- 
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lease. And in truth, it was not wonderful that 
the two ineareernted women should instinctively 
draw eloser together, and throw their whole 
souls—for the Turks have always allowed that 
their women Aave souls, whatever it may have 
pleased Europeans-to deelure to the contrary 
—and throw their whole souls into their ears, 
as the mysterious noise continued with scarcely 
any intermission. It was not precisely a knoek- 
ing, nor quite a scratching, nor altogether a 


ranean, though Suleimau rarely failed to visit , grinding; 1t was a strange Irregular compound 
each day the lady of his heart, who met. his atfee- | of eneh and all of these; and the only deeision 
tion cither in sullen silence, or with vehement | to which Helmas Hanoum and her ebony- 


reproach; butn Turkish husband enres little for 
a storm of words—it is only a woman—she must 
be suffered to say all that she lists—her anger is 
bosh, nothing—she is better when she has poured 
forth her dissatisfnetion; and upon this principle 
listened the husband of the inearecrated fair one, 
without swerving one iota from his purpose ; 
and upon this- principle he bore the tempest 
meekly ; and consoled himself by double locking 
each of the seven doors, as he re-ascended to the 
light, and never suffering the preeious keys to 
be deposited elsewhere than amid the folds of 
the shaw] that he wore about his waist. 





CHAPTER XII 
THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


Six weary weeks had passed since Helmas 


ı Haroum first became the tenant of the vault, 


when, as she sat One day listlessly passing the 
beads of her chaplet through her slender fingers, 
she deteeted a strange noise in a corner of the 
subterranean; and so much was she perplexed 
to detine its cause, that she awoke her com- 
panion, who lay sleeping peacefully upon a mat 
thrown on the floor, not half a dozen paces from 
her sofa: “ Wake, Zeinip! wake, 1 say!” she 
cried impatiently; “Ne var—what is that? 
some one is in the apartment.” 

“‘ Affiet ollah—much pleasure attend you— 
we shall then see a new face ;” said the negress 
quietly, as she passed her hand over her eyes, 
and rose to a sitting posture; “But where, 

| Effendim, is the mussafirff Bir chey yok— 
there is nothing; we are still alone as when I 
| lay down to sleep.” 

“ Yavash, yavush—softly, softly ;” whispered 
the imprisoned beauty, pressing her finger on 
| her lip; “ hear you nothing?” 
| Nothing, save a rat which has lost his way 

in the dark, and would take a short cut through 
our under-ground harem. Hahi! the Prophet 
pardon you, Effendim, for you have spoiled the 
sweetest dream that has gladdened my sleeping 
hours since—” 

“Vist! I tell you, tis no rat; now Allah 
shield us! what can it mean?” 

The slave, secing the terror of her mistress, 
and being by this time wide awake, listened in 
her turn. In five seeonds she decided that her 
first guess had been a correct one, but in five 
minutes she eonfessed that such eould not be the 
a ea eee, 

* Luna.ic Asylum. t Guest. 





colored attendant could come on the subjeet, 
‘was, that some person or thing was striving to 
make a way into the vault. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, their terror 
began after a time to grow into curiosity. What 
eould it be? What could it mean? The young 
beauty looked towards her slave, and murmured 
out “If it should be my father !"—and the slave 
in her turn looked towards her mistress, and in a 
tone as low asthe last whispering of the wind 
on the ocean ripple, replied to the suggestion 
by slowly saying, “If it should be your lover!” 

The sentenee was no sedative, for the cheek 
of the young wife erimsoned, and her heart 
began to beat painfully; and meauwhile the 
knocking, scratching, and grinding went on 
with an indefatigability whieh did infinite eredit 
to the perseverance of the operator. The upper 
end of the vault, where it tonehed the subter- 
ranean of the adjoining dwelling, was secured 
by some of those huge blocks of stone which 
are frequently to be seen in the most ancient 
quarters of Stamboul, and seem to have been 
hewn by the Titans; they were moreover united 
by that mysterious, and almost indestructible 
cement, of which the seeret is now supposed to 
be lost; and, altogether, no jealous fueband 
could possibly have devised a more solid or 
satisfactory species of partition between his 
own house and that of his neighbor. But what 
avnil even blocks of stone, or Roman cement, 
against the resolute determination of headstrong 
passion? The complicated noise went on day 
after day, until the two prisoners beeaine so 
thoroughly accustomed to it, that it was no 
longer a cause of fear, though, amid the mono- 
tony of their existence, it still remained a sub- 
ject of curiosity and conversation, 

lt was somewhat remarkable that the invisi- 
ble workman, as thongh gifted with the power 
of seeing through the stone that he found it so 
diflicult to penetrate, never continued his Inbors 
dyring the dnily visits of the merchant; the 
instant that the key of Suleiman turned in the 
loek of the seventh door, all was as still ag the 
grave; and perhapsit was equally straage, that 
i neither of the women ever volunteered to the 
merchant the slightest mention of the circum- 
stunce. Ít might be that in the excitement of 





ke reception it eseaped their memory: or it 


might be that they considered the incident to 
be altogethar insignificant, and therefore un- 
worthy of attention. I ean not take upon my- 
self to explain their motive, but, be it what it 
would, it shrouded itself in silence. 

It will readily be believed by those who have 
the advantage of Suleiman, and who are ia pos 
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session of the secret, that the noise beeame grad- 
ually louder as the work advanced; and that, 
when once a huge stone was displaced from its 
legitimate position, the two trembling women 
—for they did tremble more violently than ever 
when they saw the looscned mass actually yield 
to some external foree—were ‘all eyes,” as they 
had long been “all ears,” to diseover the cause 
of the mystery. Helmas Hanoum was the first 
to reeover from her panic, as a very handsome 
head appeared in the ehasm, which was quickly 
succeeded by a tall, slight, graceful figure, 
that, having passed the narrow spaee with some 
difficulty, started suddenly into a standing pos- 
ture; and then, quick as thought, was prostrate 
once more at the feet of the young beauty. 

“Hafiz!” murmured the low voice of the mer- 
ehant’s wife. 

“My fair, my loved, my long-lost houri!” an- 
ewered the youth, as he covered her small hand 
with kisses: “Sultana of my soul! Was it for 
this that they refused you to me—to bury you 
beneath the earth ere the Prophet had beckoned 
baek your spirit? Was it for this?” and tears 
of mingled joy and bitterness swelled in his 
large dark eyes. 

“Tt is my fate!” said Helmas Hanoum mourn- 
fully: “it is my fate: and you have done ill, 
Hafiz, to seek me out. Was I not sad enough in 
my loneliness that you bring me a deeper grief? 
Ne bilirim—what ean] say? You are a mad- 
man |” 

“ The nightingale sings to the rose when the 
sun has set;” was the meek reply: “I have 
learnt a lesson of a silly bird; and shall I be 
ehidden by the flower whieh has won my wor- 
ship?” 

dif I ehid you notin brighter days;” said the 
weeping beauty; “how eould I ehide you now? 
And yet, Hafiz—” 

“ Aiguzum! janum !|—oh, my eyes! my soul!” 
commenced the lover— 

“Enough, enough of this;” interposed the 
slave abruptly: “we lose time—you love each 
other—a way of escape is open; let us fly to the 
mountains.” 

“Peace, Zeinip!” said her mistress sternly: 
“am I not the wife of Suleiman ?” 

“You are a ehild,” retorted the negress un- 
eeremoniously ; “see you not that the young 
Effendi is your felech—your eonstellation? Will 
you ve out the light of your own star? Will 
you blacken your face because your father sold 
yon to a greybeard’s gold? and eat dirt with 

im when you may share the pillauf of one who 
eect ” a 

And as the energetic Zeïnip paused for breath, 
Hafiz looked up at the trembling girl, and whis- 

ered “ She says well—will you indeed do this?” 

“Listen to mel” said Ilelmas Hanoum, who 
at onee perceived that she should have to eon- 
tend with the pleadings of her own heart, as 
well as tnose of both her eompanions; and who 
was anxious to gain time, lest, in this first mo- 
ment of happy emotion, she might be induced to 
take a step, against which reason and propriety 
alike revolted; and, with the ready tact of her 
sex in all countries, and under all ctreumstances, 
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conditions. Like the evil enchanters of the 
Fast, and the spoiled beauties of every land, she 
insisted on the performance of feats which she 
affected to believe impossible, but on whose ac- 
coniplishment she bound herself to unite her 
fate with that of Hafiz, and to fly with him from 
Stamboul for ever. 

In vain did the young man argue, expostulate, 
and plead; he wasted alike his time and his 
eloquence, for Helmas Hanoum was firm. “] 
have said it, Hafiz, and thus only may you hope 
to win me; remeinber, too, for how many weary 
weeks I have been buried here, and shall I not 
be revenged upon my tormentor? Between the 
entrance of the vault and this apartment there 
are seven doors, and so many times must you 
deceive Suleiman in some wise, so thoroughly 
that he may believe himself the sport of a foui 
fiend without having power to free himself from 
the thrall; and you must, moreover, so conduct 
your machinations as to make me a party ir 
every plot. You need not doubt but I shal 
play my part well, and my faithful Zeinip also— 

“ Have I not grown up with him from a child? 
interposed the negress; “ and will not my heart 
be with him while he walks the earth? Inshal. 
lah—I shall not mar his plotting.” 

After a time Hafiz became more reconciled te 
the whim of his mistress: for, with the sanguine 
and joyous spirit of youth, he anticipated only 
suecessful issue to each adventure, be it as wile 
as it might; and the two thoughtless and happy 
lovers—happy in spite of all the dangers anc 
difficulties by which they were surrounded— 
laughed heartily, ere they parted, at the mere 
anticipation of the discomfort they were prepar 
ing for the merehant. , 

Prudence, however pointed at length to the 
displaced fragment of wall, which must, to insure 
the sueeess of their schemes, be earefully read 
justed ere the next visit of Suleiman; and @ 
Hafiz prepared to depart, Helmas Hanoum un 
clasped from her slender wrist a eostly bracele 
well known to her husband, whose bridal gift i 
had been, and tendered it to her lover: *“ I neer 
not tell you how to use it;” she said smiling 
‘ Zeïinip and I will not fail in our parts—th 
stone shall be sufficiently loosened, as soon a 
the Effendi departs, to enable you to remove i’ 
by a slight effort, and to restore the jewel er: 
he can turn the keys in his seven locks; ant 
now, farewell.” 

Hafiz obeyed, and left the vault; the stom 
was rolled back into its plaee; the rubbish tha 
he had flung into the apartment earefully swep 
away; and then the wary slave stretched acros 
that portion of the wall the silken eord on whiel 
hang the embroidered napkins used by Turkisl, 
females in their ablutions after eaeh meal. 

They had scareely terminated their task, whe! 
the echoes of the subterranean vault betrayed 
the approaeh of the shawl merehant, who cam: 
to pay his daily'visit ere he departed for th 
Teharehi. He found his young wife languidl; 
reclining on her eushions, and eomplaiuing €. 
indisposition, which she attributed to the un 
wholesome atmosphere of her prison-ehamber 
Suleiman endeavored to soothe her, but she oal, 


she adopted at once the tone and manner best | became more silent and sullen; and he left he’ 


fitted to win her lover to a compliance with her 


with a promise that she should not be muc. 
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wnger an occupant of this gloomy abode, since 
neither the luxuriousness of its arrangements, 
nor his own arguments, had power to win her 
to an approval ot her position. 

@ Mashallab! what have | donef” she faltered. 
when she wus once more left alone with her at- 
tendant; “should he indeed now yield to the 
prayer to whieh he has so long continued deuf, 
I shall have ruined my own eause, and broken 
the heart of Hafiz.’ 

“Dry your tears, Fifendim, and assist me to 
remove the stone ;” suswered Zeinip calmly; 
“bir chey yok—there is nothing to fear—the 
Effendi only seeks to amuse you with words; 
and, even were it otherwise, the son of Najib 
must use your jewel with less wit than I tauke 
him to possess, if he does not make your jealous 
jailer look closer than ever to the locks of his 
seven doors.” 

Satistied of the truth of the remark, the pretty 
prisoner rose from her sofa to aid the efforts of 
her more far-seeing companion, and they readily 
rolled back the friendly stone sufficiently for 
their purpose; and then, with beating hearts 
and attentive ears, awaited impatiently the ter- 
mination of the first adventure of Iatiz with the 
merchant. 





CHAPTER XIII 
THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


ScLeTMan was squatted on his earpet, gravely 
knocking the ashes of an exhauste 
from the bowl of moulded red elay in which 
they had burnt away, and was preparing to re- 
new the luxury, when the young and handsome 
son of Najib, the Adrianopolitan, who opip 
the adjoining counter to that of the worthy hus- 
band of Helmas anoum, lounged slowly up to 
the station of his father, and conversed with him 
for a while on the merits of some merchandise 
which he had been displaying without success 
to a departed customer; or, rather, to one who 
he had hoped would have become such. 

“{ have done nothing to-day, nothing ;” said 
Najib, in reply to the inquiry of his son; “save 
fold and unfold to no purpose, I must surely 
have been smitten by the Evil Eye, for the Kis- 
lar Agha, who purchased eachemires of me last 
year to the amount of two hundred and sixty 
thousand piastres, passed through the bnzdr this 
morning, without turning a glauce towards me 
as | sat among my merchandise; and when his 
pipe-bearer, who ae good reason to remember 
the bargain, approached him with ‘ Effendim, 
this is Najib of Adrianople,’—he answered, has- 
tüy,‘ What of that î*do I owe him gold that I 
am not free to pass on as I list and in half an 
hour I saw him depart, followed by tho nephew 
of Namik the one-eyed, almost stagyering under 
urthen. The Chibouquejhe 
gave me a look as he passed, which | translated 
easily into an avowal that Namik had not acted 
by him as generously as I had done, and that 
he was by no means satisfied with the change. 
But what do I say} Am Ia woman that I vent 
a r ienn ın words? lë not my beard 
white!” 


chibouque | Hafiz, with a smi 
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“Wish me better fortune ;” said Hafiz; “I 
have a jewel to aell.” And he drew from be- 
neath the folds of the shawl that girdled his 
waist a bag of gold-embroidered eachemire, 
whenee he took o small parcel containing a 
bracelet. The ornament was n peculiar onc; it 
wns a chain of fine gold, curiously worked, its 
links being wrought to resemble the minute 
seales of a serpent, and each at its point being 
tipped with a ruby; while the hend of the rep- 
tile was formed of one large emerald, into which 
two brilliant drops had been introduced to re- 
present the evea 

“ Mashnllah !” murmured Najib, fixiug his gazo 
intently on the costly stone that elasped the 
jewel, with all the discriminating admiration 
bestowed in the Enst on gems of price; “ Ma- 
shallah! ‘tis a drop of light on a spring leaf! 
‘tis a nud for a Sultana!” And withont a mo- 
ments delay he stretched the hand which held 
it towards his neighbor, saying enrnestly; “How 
think you, Effendim? Is it not a noble gem?” 

Suleiman received the jewel ealimly, but he 
did not long look on it with a placid Drow; the 
blood rushed in a volume to his cheeks and fore- 
head, and the fire flushed from his eyes; he 
thrust back his turban, and gasped for breath ; 
“You would sell this bauble, young man ;” he 
said, in a cold deep accent of concentrated pas- 
sion; “ And I, perehanee, would become a pur- 
chaser; but honest men do not pay away irei. 
gola ior things like these without tirst learning 
somewhat of their history—I would fain know—” 

“What would you huve me tell you f” asked 

h which roused, as he bilieved 
that it must do, every suspicious pang of the 
jealous husband, who had at once reeognized the 
jewel; “Should I say that it was given to me 
by a woman, were it not bosh—nothing! You 
must see that it is a woman's toy, and, as such, 
useless to me; and you wonld hold me as n 
vain boaster—a snkal-siz, a no-beard.” 

Again Suleiinan gasped for breath. “I will 
buy the jewel ;” he said hoarsely ; “ yes, | will 
buy it; leave it with me for to-night, that I 
may ascertain its value, and to-morrow I will 
pay you the gold.” 

“That may not be, Effendim ;” ealmly replied 
Hatiz; “I will trust no one with the trinket nn- 
til it ceases to he my property. Shall 1 heap 
dirt on iny own head f” 

"But l have nòt wherewithal to purchase it 
until I return to my own house”—urged the 
merchant. 

“To-morrow, then, I will trent with you, 
should no one ease ine of it meanwhile; and 
Hafiz stretched forth his hand to resume posses 
sion of the bracelet. For n moment, however, 
Suleiman did not relay his hold, his tingers had 
instinctively closed over the trensure as he 
marked the action of the youth; but suddenly 
a thought appeared to strike hiin, and he aur- 
rendered it up'with a mien of as much inditfer- 
enee as he could assume, 

“Pek ahi, pek ahi—well, well, to-morrow he 
it then—to-morrow, or the next day, or at the 
opening of the coming week, as muy best suit 
your leisure. Nay, how know I,” aud he foreed 
ia grim and a ghastly smile, “how know | thas 








to 


I may not have outworn my fancy when we 
next meet?” 

“ Even as you will ;” replied the youth, taking 
his place beside his father, and affeeting to oc- 
eupy himself with a mercantile ¢hlculation, 
while he was in fact narrowly watching every 
motion of his excited neighbor; “I shall fold 
my feet upon the carpet of patience—what is 
written will come to pass!” 

Suleiman filled a fresh pipe, and strove to 
be composed, but the effort was beyond his 
strength; there was a nervous quivering of the 
eyelids and twitching of the upper hp, which 
betrayed the workings of his spinit. Turk 
though he was, there is a boundary beyond 
which even a Turk’s apathy cannot hold out, 
and at length he reached it; a cold dew stood 
on his forehead, a chill came over his heart, a 
thousand frightful phantasms danced across his 
brain, and he fairly gave up the struggle. After 
uttering a few hurried and almost inaudible di- 
rections to the lad who attended his commands, 
he rose slowly from his carpet, and, carefully 
putting aside his chibouque, he resumed his 
slippers, and offered his farewell greeting to 
Najib and his son. “I have business with the 
Algerine Hussein,” he said, as he slowly moved 
away; “the bazar ts dull to-day, and I will pro- 
fit by the opportunity.” 

Hafiz returned his parting salutation with an 
air of pre-occupation admirably acted; and 
when Suleiman suddenly stopped at the distance 
of a hundred paces, and looked back, there still 
sat the son of Najib, the pen in his hand, the 
paper resting upon his knee, and his head bent 
down over his occupation. But there were 
eagle eyes under that ample turban which were 
otherwise employed than in deciphering the in- 
tricate characters of the scroll before them; and 
no sooner had Suleiman turned into another 
branch of tne Tcharchi, than Hafiz, springing 
from his seat, and oversetting in his haste a pile 
of bright-patterned shawls, that in their fall 
made a rainbow-like confusion on the narrow 
path, rushed hastily round a neighboring corner, 
and flew, as rapidly as his slippered feet would 
earry him, to the empty house adjoining that of 
the jealous husband. He had not been deluded 
by the subterfuge of his victim, and he knew 
that he had not a moment to lose. Accordingly 
he turned the key which he carried in his gir- 
dle, without the delay of an instant, in the half- 
rusted lock, and drew the door after him, threw 
off his eneumbering slippers in the passage, and, 
bounding down the steps that led to the vault, 
three or four at once, had just time to fling the 
bracelet throngh the aperture in the wall, and 
to force back the stone, ere the approach of the 
merchant beeame audible, 

The young wife, on her side, was not idle; she 
hastily clasped the jewel on her arm, and, fold- 
ing herself closely in a shawl that enveloped her 
head and shoulders, laid hersclf'along the sofa, 
like one suffering from indisposition ; while Zeï- 
nip, as expert in deception as her mistress, 
squatted on the floor, busied in the manufacture 
of lemon sherbet. 

As the merchant entered the vault, he raised 
the lamp that he carried above his head, and 
glared suspiciously around: but all was calm, 
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and still, and undisturbed; so calm and so stil 
indeed, that it smote upon the heart of Sulei 
man from its contrast to the heat and hurry of 
his own emotions; “Khosh geldin—you am 
welcome ;” whispered the negress, affecting t 
deprecate the sound of the husband’s approacs 
ing step; “ but tread softly, Effendim, for sk 
has just fallen asleep.” 

“Sister of Sheitan!” said the merchant in re 
ply; “what treason are you hatching here t 
fit your neck for the bowstring? Do you tak. 
me for a divané—an idiot ¢” 

The imperturbable Zeinip only answered b: 
raising her ebony hands in wonder, and rollin; 
her eyes until nothing save the whites or 
visible, 

“ Tell me—” persisted Suleiman, in the sam 
subdued voice in which he had before spoken 
“ tell me, mother of a dog, who has been here 

“ Here?” echoed the slave stupidly. 

“Ay, here in the boudroum—the subterrs 
nean! a man—a young man—a devil!” 

“ Holy Prophet! bas a devil been here f” ex 
claimed the negress in her turn, with a look an: 
accent of horror; “and a young man too f 
Did they come together?” í 

This was too much—the patience of the mer 
chant could hold out no longer—it was too pa. 
pable—his suspicions were but too well founde. 
—he had been duped—he—Suleiman !—he, wh 
had even buried his wife in the bowels of th 
earth from the eyes of the whole world—fe ha 
been played upon—cheated by a couple of fals 
plotting women, one of them a mere child! H 
required only the evidence of his eyes to t 
fully, fatally, convinced of his misfortune—th 
sleeping beauty, whom his entrance had faile 
to rouse from her slumber, no longer wore th 
jewel which he had clasped upon her arm whe 
he had welcomed her to his house—she woul 
not venture to tell him that she had lost it; fe 
was not that subterranean her world ?—an 
thus she would be the instrument of her ow 
destruction. For a moment the heart of tk, 
merchant quailed—she was so young, so fair, £. 
sad; but he remembered the half exulting, ha 
supercilious smile of the son of Najib when l 
spoke of the jewel, and he hastily approache 
the sofa, and flung back the shawl in which sl 
was enveloped. | 

Still the young Hanoum slept, or appeared i. 
sleep; nor could the excited merchant satisi 
himself of her treachery without awakenir 
her, for her head was pillowed upon the ver 
arm that should have worn the bracelet. Fe 
another moment he paused; and it was m 
surprising that he should do so, fora pretti 
picture than that beneath his eve it had neve 
been his lot to look upon. Her arms, fro 
which the long open sleeves had fallen bac’ 
were as white and smoothly-moulded as marbl 
and the long dark hair that was scattered ov: 
her shoulders formed a strong contrast from tl 
pure pale beauty of her complexion. A brig. 
crimson spot was upon her cheek, deeper ths 
mere sleep would have called up ; but she he, 
already stifled the beating of her heart, and sh 
breathed gently and calmly like ‘one to who 
slumber was indeed repose. The various tin 
of her gaudy costume shoved gaily in the lig: 
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of the lamp; and the little naked foot that 
peeped from beneath the ample tehnlva—or | 
yantaloon, of party-colored chintz, gleamed out 
fike a snow- Hele. i 

“ Quzel—pek guzel— pretty, very pretty 1"; 
murmured the merchant involuntarily ; but at 
the instant the image of Hafiz, and his insultmg 
triumph once more rose up before him, and 
steeled his heart. “ Wake, Helmas!” he erie 
sternly; ° wake, ‘tis your husband calls you.’ 

* Mashallah!” exelaimed the young wife, 
opening her deep eyes, but w ithout altering her 

vsition ; “are you returned? you had “Vis: 
ieee already to- day, and now you come only to 
awaken ine fiom a dream in w ‘hich I had quite 
forgotten you and your tyranny.’ 

“ And is this the fashion of your reeeption Ì" 
demanded the enraged merehant; “but I will 
endure your woman-whims no longer. With 
your childish follies, your idle teara, 1 eould 
have borne with patience—I[ hnve berne them— 
but you have beeome a deg, and the mother of 
dogs—y ou have eaten dirt—you have blackened 
your face, and defiled the grave of your fn- 
ther |” . i 

“Ne bilirim f}—what can I say}! What have 
I donef” asked the young Hanoum, who, seeure 
as she knew herself to be in the possession of 
her bracelet, yet quniled beneath the deep stern 
passion of the merehant; “How enn l answer 
upbrnidings that I aim unable to comprehend f 
Tell me at least a 

“ Rather tell me”—burst forth Suleiman, goad- 
ed to madness by the placidity of the culprit; 
“ rather tell me, sister of the E vil One, to w fri 
have you given the jewel that I placed upon 
your arm when I was fool enough to take you 
to my home f” i 

“Given it!” said his wife in well-counterfeit- | 
ed astonishment, as she ealinly withdrew her 
arm from beneath her head, and extended it, 
sneireled by the bracelet, towards her husband, 
while the negress raising her spread pa in 
the air, grouned audibly as though she were 
mourning over the departed intellect of her 
master ; mse =< full) Given itr she | 
repeated, ns if doubting that she had really eom- | 
prehended the question, ‘To whom could I] 
give it, even were I disposed to part with the 

retty baiti le, save to my fuithfal Zeimip, who 

us as little oveasion as myself to wear gems 
where no one ean see them f” 

The merchant could not believe his eves; but 

es—there wis the jewel—and that which iiiz 
Tani offered for sale, clearly, therefore, could not 
have been his wife's; he joak it fin her arin; 
he examined it narrowly—-he, not the thing 
been impossible, he could u. ve sworn—and yet, 
he should palpably have been a perjured man, 
for he had never parted from his seven keys— 
the locks had a®suredly not been tampered | 
with, and there was no “other outlet from the 
vault. It was with a deep and almost hy#terical 
respiration that Suleiman one more fastened on 
the ornament, fully persuaded that he muet have 
been acting under some delusion of witeheraft, 
and keenly conscious of the full ridicule of his 
position. At that moment he would almost have 
rejoiced had his suspicions been contirmed, for 
then, at least, he would have been justified in 
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his own eyes for the violence with which he had 
acted towards his yonng and innocent wife; as 

it was, he felt that he must make a ve ry serry 
and he could not immediately decide 
upon his best mode of action. Nor did the Ha- 
noum and her handmaid afford bin mach space 
for reflection; they were consvious of their ad- 
vantage, and resolved to avail themaclyes of it 
to the utmost, and the poor shaw l-merchant was 
consequently assailed with such n tempest of 
reproach, vituperntion, and teurs, as hnd well 
nigh driven him mad, ere he was allowed once 
more to hear the sound of his own voiee, and 
permitted to ponr forth his regreta for an intem- 
peranee into which he had been betrayed by 
cireumatances that he was alike unable to fathom 
or to explain. 

Peace was, however, ultimatcly proclaimed, 
for the femnles, conscious that they were not 
altogether so bheanebese i inthe affuir uw they were 
now believed to be, and remembering thnt tho 
purgatorial sufferings of the ill- fiat mnerehant 
were only commencing, were graciously please | 
to be pacified by slow degrees, nud to aceept the 
promises of their vietin v he wonld never 
again offend by hinting that Ins wife wns n fa- 
mily connexion of the Evil One, or polluting the 
grave of her unoffending parent. Enough of 
doubt, nevertheless, remained upon the mind of 
Suleiman, though he could net have shaped it 
into n tangible form, nmid all this myst! fieation, 
to induere him, ere he departed, to steal another 
long wary look round the vault; and, after 
locking each of the seven doors, to holt 1 his lainp 
elose to the key-hole, and to examine most nar 
rowly the mechanisin of the fastening, nbent 
which it must, however, be admitted that he 
knew nothing whatever; but it is a satisfaction 
to investigute closely And carefully, and to form 
our own judge nt, even of things on which we 
aud so the merehant 
found it, as, after closing the Jast door, he retir 
ed to his own apartment, perfeetly satisfied of 
the utter umn diny of any « hirane® into the 
prison- “chamber, save ‘by means of his own pro 
cious key 

But one  iwagaebiies had been successfully ao 
eomplishe «l, aud Hatiz had now only to contend 
agninst six a the seven doors! 

ft needs not to be told that, on his next mect- 
ing with the merchant, he replied to his in- 
quiries by a®eerting that he had disposed of his 
jewel to another purehaser, nor that the answer 
added to the bewilderment of Suletman He 
knew net why, bnt he had assuredly never ex- 
| peeted to see it again in the hands of the young 
man, nor to be urged a second time to make it 
his own property; on the contrary, he had felt 
a most nupleasnnt presentiment thnt such would 
not be the ease; and yet, when his expectations 
were renlized, fresh doubta, nnd pangs, and 
wonderings availed him, But be it ns it might, 
what eonld he do mere than he had already 
done? What locality could be more secure 
than that in whieh he had inewared bia wife. 
Ergo, he must forget the mystenons r uhlanca 
of the two bracelets, for it coull of course ba 
nothing more: and dismisa tho sulyat from his 
mind altogether, 

Now this was perhaps the wisest conclumon 
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to which the worthy merchant had ever come 
in his life, and it is probable that in time, had 
nothing occurred to renew the impression of 
the incident, his practice might have rivalled 
his theory; but his kismet—his fate—had or- 
dained it otherwise. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


Sutrman had a friend who was perfume-mer- 
chant to the Sultan. A man of mark was Saï- 
domer Nourren Atem, and well skilled in the 
composition of sweet and subtle scents. Every 
flawer of the East had in turn given up its de- 
licious breath in his crucibles and pipkins; but 
there were certain secrets whose results were 
reserved for the exclusive use of the imperial 
harem. No slave in the tcharchi wore a gayer 
vest or a more elaborate turban than the Abys- 
sinian confidant of Saidemer Nourren Atem, or 
filled with a better grace the minute essence- 
boxes of ivory inte which the more costly per- 
fumes were compressed. No Musselmaun smoked 
a more princely chibouque, or cinctured his 
brows with a more magnificent cachemire than 
Saidomer Nourren Atem himself; he looked 
around him ealmly on the rival establishments 
of the teharchi, and defied ecompctition. 

Now it so chanced, that, about a week after 
the adventure with the bracelet, the skilful 
scent-merchant made a discovery which, Turk 
though he was, well nigh turned him mad with 
delight. Never was so exquisite a perfume as 
that which after a score or two of costly experi- 
ments, he succeeded in producing. The Attar- 
gul itself was fetid beside it! The Abyssinian 
slave who had assisted in the work flung himself 
along the floorin a paroxysm of ecstacy, and 
rolled his huge eyes, and elasped his ebony 
hands like a lunatic; while even the stately, 
and ordinarily imperturbable Saidomer Nourren 
Atem himsclf apostrophised Allah and the 
Prophet, as though he had succeeded in con- 
verting all the Christian raiahs of the empire to 
Mohammedanism. 

It was at this moment that Suleiman, a privi- 
leged person at all times, entered the spicy la- 
boratory of the excited scent-dealer; and in the 
first moment of exultation, nothing could be 
more simple than that Saidomer Nourren Atem 
should introduce to his friend the delicate com- 
popor whieh he was at that moment ready to 

elicve would go far to immortalize him, The 
Orientals love perfumes beyond all other luxu- 
ries; and it is therefore not surprising that, as 
the exquisite aroma entered his nostrils, Sulei- 
roan the shaw! merchant should stroke down 
his beard, draw a long breath, and stagger to 
the sofa, us though overwhelmed by its sweetness. 

“Yallah!—in the name of the Prophet, 
whence comes it?” he murmured, when he could 
again command his voice; “Ife who distilled it 
must have been born of a rese, and nursed in 
the flower-garden of Paradise! I would give a 
eachemire of Lahore for a gilded flagon of that 
surpassing essence.” 


learnt the history of her treasure! 
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“What shall I say?” was the reply of the 
flattered Saidomer Nourren Atem; “I it. 
was who caught the breath of the Hour, . 
and imprisoned it in this liquid for the gratifi- 
cation of our imperial master; and until the 
Sultan hath quaffed it in his sherbet, how ma 
I dispose of even the lightest drop to one of his 
slaves.” 

« And when he shall have inhaled ifs match- 
less sweetness ;” followed up Suleiman; “ if he 
does justice to its wise inventor, he will forbid 
that it should be purchased at will in the 
teharchi, and thus—” 

“You are right, my friend ;” said the scent- 
merchant, and you, at least, shall forestall the 
prohibition. Your felech hath guided you here 
ina happy moment—I will give you some of 
these drops of my soul—Bacarac ;” and the at- 
tentive slave bent forward to receive his in- 
structions; “ give to the Effendi of this precious 
perfume as much as will fill the smallest box in 
the fourth drawer on the right hand. Havea 
care that the wool on which it is poured be of ` 
the finest and softest quality, and that the cover 
of the box fit to a nicety, for the essence is 
subtle, and I would not that he should perfume 
the teharchi as he passes along.” i 

The slave bent low, and prepared reverently 
to obey. The box indicated was most minute, ` 
curiously turned, and could be hermetically 
closed; the wool was with some difficulty in- 
troduced, and the precious liquid poured slowly, 
drop by drop, as though it had been blood 
wrung from the heart. Suleiman reeeived it 
as it beseemed him to accept so costly a gift; 
and while the delighted Saidomer Nourren 
Atem listened to his profuse and hyperbolieal 
expressions of admiration, aud gave directions 
for the security of the wondrous production of 
his genius, the shawl-merchant was inwardly 
indulging a feeling of self-gratulation at the 
fortunate chance which would enable him to 
offer to his yet sullen wife a gift that must at 
once insure his favor. : 

It was consequently with a lighter step than” 
usual that Suleiman bent his way homeward 6n | 
the closing of the teharchi, and, when his eyen- 
ing meal was ended, descended to the subter- 
ranean. Ifelmas Hanoum laid aside her zebec 
as he entered. It was no part of her system to 
allow him to think that she passed a single mo- 
ment of the twenty-four hours in seeking to 
divert her thoughts from his tyranny and her 
own misfortune; and she was only more cold, 
and sullen, and ungracious, than her wont when 
he approached her. But what Eastern woman 
would not have been melted by such an offering 
as that of Sulciman? A new and delicious per-, 
fume—to be forbidden, moreover, to all save the 
imperial family! How doubly charmed was the 
young wife of the shawl-merchant when she had 
Was ever, 
husband so assiduous to torment himself? This 
was indeed a two-edged scimitar! Nay, se glad 
and gay was her spirit, as she deposited the es- 
sence-box carefully amid the folds of the shewl 
that girdled her waist. tnat she viclded at ones 
to a desire which he had often expressed, and 
she had as constantly refused to gratify, by re 
suming her instrument, and playing and siog- 
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ing until Suleiman fancied himself in the seventh| shawl-merehant, and proffered to him the little 


heaven! 
In n few hours the essence-box was in the pos- 
session of IIntiz. 
It must surely have been through the agency 
of some imp of darkness that Najib the Adriuno- 
olitan and the husband of the pretty Helmns 
Innoum chanced to be neighbors in the teharchi, 


_ for it gave to the plots of Hnfiz a! the effect of 
chance. Nothing could be more simple than that 
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he should afford to his father the oppertunity of 
sharing his enjoyments; and accordingly there 
Was no appearance of design in his harried nd- 
dress, as he seated himself beside Najib, and 
drew forth his new treasure. 

“Mahomet be praised!” he said, smilingly ; 
“new stars and new flowers spring to life about 
us each day of our existence.” 

“Would that they were new customers! it 
would be more profitable to the merchants of 
the city; rephed Najib drily ; “stars and 
flowers are pretty things enough, but they will 
neither turn to pillauf nor piastres,” | 

“Of the stars it is true that nothing can be 
made ;” pursued the young man in the same 
joyous tone in which he had commeneed the 
conversation; “but flowers boast not only 
brightness and beauty z 

“ Pshaw! are you going to talk in verse. like 
your Persian namesake?” asked his father, whose 
temper had been somewhat ruthed by a morning 
of idleness. 

“Would that I might, do I exclaim in my 
turn ;” said his son; “ but Lam simply going to 
prove to you, better than by words, that flowers 
are not to be considered as mere toys. 
not talk of the sighs of roses, caught and changed 














box. 

“Tehabouk, tehnbouk—quick, quick! elose 
it earefully ns you restore it;” enutioned HMutiz, 
with an air of extreme nuxiety: “I would not, 
for nll the riches on the shelves of Snidomer 
Nourrem Atem, the sultan's seent-denler, that a 
brenth of this precious eompound shonld escape.” 

But the petrified shawl-merehant heeded him 
not; he sat gnzing from Hntiz to the ivory box, 
und from the ivory box haek again to Hafiz, like 
one who is not quite certain that he does not 
dream. He unserewed the lid, he bent down 
his hend, and hurriedly inhaled the precious 
perfume, and again he fixed his large, dark, 
Hashing eyes on the son of Najib. 

“Js it not a brenthing of Paradise? asked 
the young ninn, with n self-gratulatory smile. 

“And you obtained it, where?” gasped out 
Suletman. 

“Yok, yok—no, no—I am not beund to name 
the houri who paid me so richly for a light 
flattery ;” was the reply ; “ but this much I may 
confess, that where I won thè bracelet, there 
also | gnined the essence.” 

Suleiman ground his teeth, but he did not 
artieulate a syllable. 

“Beware, Hafiz ;” said his father, depreeating- 
ly; “ where the rose grows, there does the thorn 
flourish ; and the jewelled hilt ever betokens the 
keen weapon.” 

“But what if I secure the gems, and defy the 
blade 1” asked the young mnn. 

“It isill making your horse’s bridle out of a 
bowstring ;” followed up the anxious parent; 


I will)" let this gift be the last.” 


Hatix only smiled again, and, as he did so, his 


into attar-gul, nor the sweet scents of jasmine, |eyes met those of the agitated Sulciman ; “ What 
and a score of other blossoms, prisened in minute! shall } give you for this toy?” he demanded 
flacons, ard making summer wherever their, hurriedly. 
breath is suffered to eseape. I will rnther con-| * Ne bilirim—what ean I say? Not all the 
found you at once by an argument into which ts, silks in the teharchi of Broussn should buy it of 
erushed the combined perfume of a world of| me; shall I fill my own mouth with ashes?” 
flowers—and here it is—” and he placed in the and, ns he spoke, the youth extended his hand 
hand of his father the small ivory box that had) to regain possession of the treasure, * 
been confided to hina by the wife of the shawl-} “Only Jet me show it to Saidomer Nourren 
merchant. Atem;” urged Suleiman; “1 koow not its name, 
“There is but one Allah, and Mahomet is his; and [| would fain beeome the poussessor—” 
rophet !” murmured Najib, slowly swinging! “lny, hay !—so, sol Think you that T will 
C kwad, as he inhaled the odor of the suffer it to be hawked throngh the bazar like 
new essence. “Ne bilirim—what enn 1 enyf some villain merchandise!" nsked Hafiz angrily ; 
This it 15 to live in the country of the True Be- “ Mashallah, I am not 80 base.” 
licvers. They talk to us of Frangistun—is my| The discomtited Suleiman only sighed, and 
face blackened, that I shonld believe that the|/ relinquished the fairy box to its owner; this 
dogs of Ginours have joys like these in their own time there could be no mistake—there was not 
lands, where they never see the sun? 1W—a—a”’—) its fellow in Stamboul—he hnd been too slow to 
and again he stroked down his beard as he drew) detecting the tirst artifice of his plotting help- 
in the sweet savour of the essence ; “what are) mate ; but nuw—now—he should eonfront her 
the gums of Araby or the roses of Gurgistan) on the instant, ere she hnd time or opportunit 
beside this?” to dupe him twiee—he was bewildered, mystit- 
So well indeed did the worthy Adrianopolitan| ed—there must be witeheraft init; but, strong in 
appreciate the enjoyment, that he did not ap- his sense of wrong, he would defy the Evil ae 
ear likely to offer a pertion of his pleasure to/himself to-day to cheat him with a lie! Aad 
Suleiman, who sat enveloped in the scented with this laudable eonviction he shuffled off his 
fumes of his Salonica tobacco, apparently quite|enrpet, thrust his feet into his slippers, aad, 
unmoved by the raptures of his neighbor. Sud-| without the courtesy of n parting werd to his 
denly, however, Najib remembered that a grati-| companions, hurriedly proceede: towards his 
fieation, of whatever description, is greatly cn-| dwelling. 
hanced by participation and ee and} But, alas for the worthy merchant] the very 
upon this principle b» bent towards the rival! precaution which should have secured his safety, 
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proved his bane, for he was so long engaged in’ where a deep bass blended with an harmonious 
unlocking his seven doors, that the ivory box tenor, ran through the subterranean. 

arrived in the prison-chambcr before him; and,| The joy of Hatiz was great—he had opened a 
as he turned the last key to the accompaniment of second lock—he had flung back two of the seven 
the high clear voice of his wife, who was war-| doors | 

bling out a love-ballad, he had the gratification 
of finding her engaged at a game of ball with 
the box itself, which she was dropping from one 








hand to the otherin regular time with the strain ; CHAPTER XV. 
her delicate little fingers closing and unclosing 
over it, and her fair round arms gleaming out THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


in the lamp-light hke water-lilies. 

Suleiman was petrified! He rubbed his eyes,}|_ | Suremran denied no enjoyment save that of 
and pinched himself to ascertain whether he flight and liberty to his young wife. Those well- 
really was awake—he darted forward, and seized beloved luxuries of Turkish women, shawls and 
the toy from the hands of his pretty captive, for diamonds, he lavished on her with as much pro- 
which he was rewarded with a frown anda pout |fusion as though she possessed the opportunity 
—he examined it narrowly, and there it was—|of exhibiting them to the admiration and eavy 
the very same—a small rose in the centre of the! of her acquaintance: and it was but a few days 
lid, three rings round the outside, and a flaw in/after the adventure of the essence-box that he 
the ivory about the size of a pin’s head! He/carried with him, on his visit to the vault, a 
had seen all this in the teharchìi—he had almost | cachemire of a new and rare description, the 
walked himself into a fever to prove that hej first which had been seen-in the teharehi of Con 
had been played upon and cheated, and—here |stantinople. J 
was the box! All shawls of price in the East being woven in | 

In the agony of his amazement he seated him-|pairs, Suleiman, as he made the purchase of a 
self beside the young Hanoum, and, as soon as|stranger with whom he had never before traded, . 
he had recovered his breath, he told her all.|inquired eagerly for its fellow, when he was ia- 
When the tule was ended, the happy husband|formed that, the pecuniary means ef the mer 
was glad that he had done so, for never were|chant having become impaired by a long and 
two women more overwhelmed with wonder. | unsuccessful speculation, he had been permitted, 
His wife cast up her bright eyes, and crept|through the courtesy of a friend, to possess him- 
closer to him as she murmured something about |sclf of one of these costly pieces of merchandise, 
demons and magic; and Zeïnip whispered that|although he was unable to pay down the sum 
the victim of this dark sorcery would do well to|necessary tomake him the owner of both; and 
summon a dervish of the sect of the Melavics,|that, in consequence of this arrangement, none 
and be exorcised. Suleiman listened to the|could be found in the city of the same pattern 
counselling of his trembling prisoners, and prom-|and texture. ‘ 
ised to think seriously of their advice. Never| Groups of minute and finely-wrought flowers — 
since their incarceration in the vault had they|were seattered over a ground of faint yellow, 
“been so gentle and so courteous; and, although|and a few threads of green were woven into a 
a pang and a doubt would now and then cross| border of crimson, of so rich a dye that it looked 
the mind of the merchant as he lent a willing|as though the wool had been stained with the 
ear to their surmises, and suffered himself to be|juice of the pomegranate blossom. The mer 
soothed ly their suggestions, he soon banished!chant added his private mark to those whieh 
all mistrust, for was it not worse than folly to| were already impressed on the paper ticket, re 
believe that a jewelled bracelet and a box of |garded in the East as an additional ornament, 
essence could escape through stone walls? and, jand alway conspicuously displayed in token of 
more absurd still, be in two places at once? the freshness of the shawl, ere he unfolded it 

And yet—but what availed it to dwell npon | before the admiring eyes of his wife and her at 
the subject? There were the locks, the walls, | tendant. 
and the doors; and, consequently, however] The pretty Hanoum smiled her thanks for the 
strange, and unaccountable, and bewildering! costly gift, and in five minutes it was gracefully 
such coincidences undoubtedly were, they could | folded about her waist; the rich erinsen border 
be only coincidences after all. Suleiman was n/in strong relief on the sky-blue tchalva, and the 
wise man in his own way, a man of forethought] pale yellow centre rendered still more delicate 
and precaution, with an energy of self-eonfi-|in tint as it contrasted with the deep purple 
dence which always made him wind up his re-| vest | 
flections with the comfortable and self-gratula-| The interior of the vault would have been at 
tory mental apostrophe of—“ It cannot be other-| that moment n study for the orientalized pencil 
wise; | am not the person to be taken in—I) of Pickersgill; the languid benuty of the young 
have lived too long to be duped by fools:” and wife, who sat upon her cushions on the ground, 
this was the murmured accompaniment to the beside the sofa honored by the occupation of the 
echo of his footsteps as he slowly ascended froin’ merchant, in his flowing robes ot ruby-colored 
the vault on the present occasion; and scarcely! cloth, ample turban, and amber-lipped chibou- 
could he have extinguished his lamp on arriving que, was softened into deeper loveliness by the E 
at the head of the stair, ere the stone was rolled faint light of the distant tapers, grouped to- 
away that gave ingress to the prison-chamber gether on a small stand at the extremity of the ' 
of the pretty Hanoum, and a chorus of laughter, apartment; while, immediately in their broadest 
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glare, squatted the negress in an antery* of 


_ white cotton, with her long hair falling over ber 
shoulders itt a score of minute braids, and her 
large eyes fixed earnestly upon her mistress. 


The sofa glittered with gold fringe, and the 
cushions were gay with embroidered flowers; 
all the showy toys of a Turkish harem were 
lavishly strown in every direction ; and as the 
large deep eyes of the Hanoum wandered over 
the chamber, a smile rose to her lip, which, by 
whatever feeling it might have been summoned 
there, added to the brightness of her pure and 
pallid beauty, No wonder that the merchant, 
as he gazed upon her childlike loveliness, con- 
| gratulated himself upon his sagacity and ean- 
i tion; no wonder that as he looked upon her lan- 
(guid grace, and the dove-like dréaminess that 
| dwelt in her dark eyes, he felt at onee the folly 
ef his passing deubts She had not energy to 
plot against his peace ! 

It was with a somewhat cexeombieal swing in 
his gait that ITafiz, a day or two subsequently 
to that of which [have just spoken, approached 
the husband of Helmas llanoum as he sat in his 
usual place in the teharchi; and, after salvting 
him with infinite politeness, begged him to take 
the trouble of examining the cachemire thnt 
formed his turban, as he had been desired to 
purehase a similar one for a friend who was 
about to depart for Smyrna, and who was ready 
to pay down the priee which might be agreed 
upon between them. 

“T would have sought it among the bales of 
my father ;” pursued the young man, as he un- 
folded it from his brow before the faseinated eyes 
of the astonished Merehant; * but I should only 
have wasted time, fer well know [ that he hath 
not euch a cachemire, though it might be paid 
for by all the piastres in the imperial treasury. 
|‘ No,’ said I, asl passed the threshold of my 
l home; ‘I will away at onee to Suleiman Effen- 
Í gi, he only can be the owner of such a shawl as 
| mine, for has he not the newest aud the richest 
| goods in the tcharchi? Iave l snid well, Ef- 
| fendim? Can yon pair me my cachemire {” 

But the merehant answered not; his gaze was 
| viveted—nt by the fine and deltente texture of 
the eosdy shawl—not by the deep rich tints of 
its gorgeous horder—but on the little ticket 
where he recognized his own private mark} 
Suleiman was right when he resolved this 
time, whatever might be the consequenee, not to 
restere the shawl tu Jlafiz until he had assured 
himself beyond all possibility of deception, thut 
it waf not his own property. Yes—let the con- 
sequence be what it might! he armed himself 
resolutely against reproaches, threats, anu vio- 
lence, for he was prepared for ull these; ana, 
gradually reeovering his self-possession as he 
formed this doughty resolution, he atfeeted for 
a time to be carcfully examining the quality of 
the cachemire, in order to collect his ideas, aud 
to detertnine on his mode of action. 
ments sufticed for this; and keeping, without 
apparent design, his hold of the prize, he mised 
his eyes to those of the young man, and, slowly 
removing the chibouque from his lips, said 


quietly. 
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“Is the Effendi, your friend, prepared to pay 
down a heavy sum for the goods?” 

Havcit—yts ;” answered the youth calmly, 

* Then to-morrow Tay perchanee be ready 
to deliver it up;” and again Suleiman examined 
the ticket; * Ey vah I ‘tis not often that I have 
sven so costly a shawl Did you purchase it in 
the teharehi t” 

* Purchase it!” eehoed Haliz, with another of 
those mucking smiles which had already mad- 
dened the merehant ou a former oecasion; 
“where was the son of Najib to find piastres 
enough to buy such a cachemire as thnt? Mash- 
allah! I should be loug in eounting them.” 

“But it is your property, since you have just 
untwisted it from your brow ?” 

“Alhemdullilah! praise be to Allah! You 
have said well, Etfeudiin; it is mine—but that 
is not my errnnd; to-morrow then you will pair 
if, nod tell me your price?” And, as he spoke, 
he took hold of the shawl, und would have 
drawn it from under the hand of the merchant, 
but Suleiman’s fingers closed over it with a firm 
grasp, as he prepared himself to contend with 
the indignation and anger of its declared owner. 

“Yavash, yavash—softly, softly, Etfendim ;” 
he said, in a grave and stately tone; ‘this is 
not a question of matching a porcelain cup, nor a 
clay chibouque-bowl; many things are to be con- 
sidered and ascertained. Learned as I am in 
the lore, I caunot curry nway with me the exact 
texture of the enachentire, the quality of the 
wool, nor even the intricacies of the pattern, 
aud the shades of the dyes—you must leave the 
shawl with me, in order that | may compare it 
with that to which E have already likened it in 
my mind ; and to-morrow [ will bring you the 
two together.” 

Hafiz laughed n light laugh. “ You jest with 
me, Ptřendin;” he suid jtauntingly ; 1) know 
you to be a rich nian, and [believe you ty bean 
honest one, but I will not therefore purt from 
my property as though [eared not—” 

“Iwill deposit its value with you in gold,” 
interposed Suleiman; “und when } return the 
shawl, you can restore the piastres—otour— 
sit.” 

“ Be it so ;” said the young man calmly; and, 
throwing off his slippers, he seated himself be 
sile the merchant; aud, having lighted his chi- 
bouque, smoked on in silence, while the more 
than ever bewildered Suleiman eounted out the 
deposit money on the carpet between them, 

* Pek ahim—it is well—" were the next words 

jhe uttered, as the golden and glittering pile of 
coin was transferred to his purse; “ Fail not, [ 
pray you, ut this hour to-morrow with the fel- 
low-shawl, and 1 have no fear that we shall cavil 
for the price.” Then, shaking the ashes from 
| his pipe, he put i the money, resumed his slip- 
pers, and walked away, leaving Suleiman in 
possession of the cachtuere. ‘ 

Lonag sat the merchant gazing at the rainbow- 
like subject of his new mystification, He was 
more perplexed than ever. Tle could vow upon 
the Koran that this was his own shawl—the 
present that he had made to his wife—the eostly 
piece of merchandise to which he had proudly 
affixed his private markg—and there was the 
mark—there was no mistaking bis misfortuno— 
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the father of evil was assuredly mixed up with 
the transaction, for the shawl must have been 
conveyed to Ilnfiz, either through the bowels 
of the earth, or on the bosom of the nir; be that 
as it might, and he could not attempt the solu- 
tion of the problem, he now held the shawl; 
and he resolved not to relax his grasp for a 
moment, until he confronted his wife with her 
perfidy, and foreed from her a confession of the 
truth. 

Acting upon this determination, Suleiman 
carefully folded the cachemire, and lodged it 
safely beneath his ample robe: and, having seen 
his merchandise duly seeured by his attendant, 
bent his steps homeward, with visions of bow- 
strings, snacks, and overwhelming waters, cha- 
sing each other, hike the spectre-hounds of the 
Arabian fietion, aeross his over-heated brain. 
It is a singular fact, and one whieh it would be 
difficult to explain, but it is nevertheless true, 
that, as he moved slowly through the crowded 
streets, and exchanged salutations with his ac- 
quaintance, he could not decide whether he 
wished to prove his wife unworthy of the extra- 
ordinary indulgenee with which he had treated 
her, or not. It was vexatious, certainly, to lose 
the idea of being, if not quite loved, at least 
reverenced and feared, and, nbove all, obeyed— 
while, on the other hand, it was provoking to 
be duped, and mystified, and pursued by con- 
stantly-recurring doubts. This day must, how- 
ever decide all; and he magnanimously resolved 
to proportion the punishment of his wife to ber 
apparent contrition, and to his own convie- 
tion of her repentance and probable amend- 
ment, 

Kindly thoughts and relenting feelings were 
creeping over him as he descended the stair to 
the vault, Ilelmas Ilanoum was so young, s0 
pretty, and so graceful, it would be ten thou- 
sand pitics to drown or to exile her; and he had 
arrived at a firm determination to push his for- 
bearance to the extremest limit, when, on arri- 
ving at the fifth door, his ear eaught the distant 
echo of a female voice, and he became conscious 
that his intriguing and false-hearted helpmate 
was actually at that very moment—that awful 
moment, freighted as it was with the chances of 
life or death—when he held in his hand the 
scales of severe and rigid justice, which his sin- 
gle breath would suffice to turn against her— 
actually singing to her zebee, as though neither 
doubt nor danger existed in the world! 

This was too much even for a Turk’s philoso- 
phy, and he aecordingly flung back the two re- 
maining doors with a more rapid hand; and his 
brow was crimson as he stood before the pretty 
culprit, prepared to overwhelm her with cutting 
reproaches, and indisputable proofs of her une- 
qualled guilt. But, cre the first sentenee had 
passed his lips, his words were arrested in the 
utterance; for, as the young Ilanoum aeeording 
to custom, laid aside her instrument on his en- 
trance, he at onee diseovered that her waist 
was girdled with theshawl—the shaw! that was 
even yet hidden bencath the folds of his robe— 
the staal whose counterpart had never been 
seen in Stamboul|! : 

The merchant gasped for breath, and the 
lamp fell from his hand upon the snowy Indian 
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matting that covered the floor, amid the laugh. | 
ter of his wife, and the reproachful ejaculations 
of her more thrifty attendant; but’he heeded 
neither the one nor the other as he rushed for. 
ward, and, seizing a corner of the cachemire, 
looked eagerly for his own private mark upon 
the ticket. Ilis search proved successful ; there 
it was—and his next action was to tear the 
shaw] which he bore about him from its hiding- 
place; a second sufficed to draw it forth; and 
who shall deseribe the astonishment of Suleiman 
when he found himself unable to distinguish 
between the two—they were alike to a thread 
—to a shade—and to crown all—his mark— 
his ee private and peculiar mark—was upon 
each. 

“What means this?” asked the young beauty, 
as she possessed herself of the newly-arrived 
cachemire. “Did you not tell me that Stam- 
boul held not the fellow-shawl to mine? Anad 
are not these two as like as twin roses? Chak 
chay—that is much—do I speak clearly ?” 

“You say truly—you say truly ;” gasped the 
merchant: “they are alike, quite alike; woven 
in the same loom—dyed in the same copper— 
marked by the same—but no, no; if I really 
live, and do not dream, they cannot have been 
marked by the same hand. It is an invention 
of Satan—a plot hatched by the Evil One.” 

“Sen ektiar der—you are the master; but 
what new mystification is this?” demanded 
Helmas Hanoum pettishly. ‘Is it not enough 
that you should vaunt your own generosity in 
giving me a shawl of which even the Sultan 
himself (may his shadow never be Jess!) might 
be proud, and which he could not purchase ih | 
Stamboul—but you must come to place another 
precisely similar under my very eyes, to prove 
that you have made me an easy dupe? Un- 
happy woman that I am, to be first buried 
nlive, and then treated like a wayward child 
by my own husband!” 

“ Pence—peace,” —exclaimed the merchant, 
impatiently: “ Woman! you do nor know—you 
cannot guess”— 

“ T do not wish to know, and I will not guess!” . 
broke in his wife in a higher key: “ Affiet ollah 
—much good may it do you—you are a divané 
—an idiot—you do not speak Turkish—your | 
words are dark, and your face is blackened— 
Who am I] that you should have made me your 
wife?” 

Suleiman only sighed; he was too wise to an- 
swer the revilings of a woman ; and he folded 
up the mysterious shawl with a steady cye, 
though his heart beat more tumultuously thaa 
usual. Ile stayed not to apologize for his 
abruptness, nor to explain his peoples but, 
taking his lump from the hand of Zeinip, who 
had busied herself in retrimming it after its fall, 
he walked silently ont of the subterranean, 

Long and loud was the laughter that followed 
closely on his departure, and the last key was 
not turned in its lock ere Hafiz was seated at 
the feet of his mistress, detailing to her the 
seene of the morning. 

«I would have giyen a thousand piastres to ; 
have seen him when yon so readily consented 
to leave the cachemire in his hands,” said the | 
Hanoum gaily: “and to watch him as he counted 
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out his darling gold, and placed it before you! | 
But, now tell me, Hatiz, how your friend became 

possessed of this rare shawl, and left you only 

the task of counterfeiting Suleiman’s mark upon 

the ticket.” 

“°Tis a simple tale, my Sultana ;” replied the 
youth, as he looked into her laughing eyes; 
“and requires no khoja—no serib. , to record it. 
My friend Noureddin fell from his enamel as he 
was journeying to Stamboul, and was grievously 
bruised: when a certain merchant, who travel- 
led in his eompany, tended him Hke a brother, 
and hore with him through all his hours of suf- 
fering. Noureddin was not one to forget sueh 
kindness: he reads the Koran daily, and gives | 
freely to the poor; how much more readily thea 
did he open his hand to the friend of his sick- 
ness! He only hesitated as to the means of 
serving him, when, as @ guided by the Prophet, 
the merchant himself sugzested the method, hy 
thus addressing hint as they rode side by side 
together through the gate of Scutari:—‘ Effen- 
dim, said the merchant, ‘you are a wealthy 
man, and a pious one: you are ever ready to 
help the needy, and to cu the weak—I pray 
you do me a grace—I know that your bales are 
precious; and I have heard that among your 
merchandise are shawls of so fine a fabric, that 
they seem to have been woven by the louri. 
Sell me, I pray you, one of these at an casy 
price, that I may on my arrival in Stamboul dis- 
pose of it in the teharchi, at a rate that may help 
to defray the cost of my voyage; for my affairs 
have not prospered, and I am loth to return te 
the house of my father, and render up so poor an 
account of my venture.’ — Be it so, answered 
Noureddin cheerfully ; and, when they reached 
the khan where he had resolved to house his 
goods, he opened a bale of shawls, containing 
among others that which you now wear, and the 
one that I borrowed and carried to your husband, 

“The merchant was struck with the splendor 
of the eachemires, but eyen although Noureddin 
offered them to him at the price that they had 
cost in the loom, jie yet wanted gold to make up 
the sum; and it was at last arranged that he 
should become the possessor of one of these only, 
taking with the remainder of his piustres another 
of inferior value. On arriving in Stambonl he 
disposed of it, doubtlessly with great advantage, 
to Suleiman; while I chanced to remark ita fel- 
low when examining the merehundise with 
whieh Noureddia proposed to trade at Sëvasto- 
pol, whither he was bount when he had ur- 
ranged his affairs in tlis country. The rest of 
the tale is not worth telling; and you are bound 
from this instant to contiss that [have opened 
three of the seven doors t” 


? 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TNE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


Asocr a week elapsed after the adventure of 
the shawls, when, ns Suleiman was one morn- 
ing sitting in thè salemliek,” or man's wing of 





* Literally, “ where the man is honored.” 
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the house, smoking his last pipe previously to 
repairing to the teharchi, a slave inforted him 
that a negress, who refused to tell: her errand, 
craved to see him fora few momenta The mer- 
ehant “ pished,” and “ pshawed,” and contract 
ed his brows with impatient annoyance, for he 
had quitg enough to do to arrange his own 
affairs, without interfering in those of others; 
but he nevertheless consented, after a moment's 
delay, to receive the applicant, be she whom she 
might; and accordingly, leaving her slippers at 
the extremity of the passage, the stranger ap- 
proached witb a succession of lowly prostra- 
tions, as faras the door of Suleiman’s apartment, 

Every one knows that the yashmae worn by 
the Turkish women in the streeta concenls the 
whole of the fiwe save the cyes, and that the 
ample feridjhe of cloth envelopes the form so 
closely as to disgnise the whole of its outline; 
bat those who have resided in the Enst for an 
length of time are quite aware that it is possi- 
hle, despite all these precautions, to give some- 
thing more than a gness at the identity of the 
wearer: and thus, asthe negress stood before 
him, the merchant started, for he thought he 
traeed a singular likeness in the stranger to the 
slave who shared the prison-harem of his wife, 

“There is but one Allah!” commenced the 
intruder, as soon as she found herself alone with 
the merchant: “Do I stand before Suleiman, 
the son of Gunduz Ifanoum!” 

“You stand before him;” answered the host. 

“I have a message for Suleiman Effendi ;” 
pursued the slave; “and ekhi kateti—there is 
something in it; a message from a young and 
anxious beauty who craves of hiina grace, which, 
if he be the beyzadch that men deem him, he 
will not refuse.” 

“What you say is idle ;” interposed the mer- 
ehant; ‘bosh der—it is nothing; lam a grave 
man, and tay beard is white.” 

“May it never be plucked out!" said the 
negress solemnly.“ What shall IT reply to my 
tnistress {Shall [—” 

“Whois the Hanenm Effendi, and who are 
you yourself?” demanded the irritated Suleiman, 
whose suspicions were strengthened by the voice 
of his strange visitor, even mutiled as it was be- 
neath her yashmae. ‘] shall give no pledge 
until E know with whom [| have atfair, Mash 
allah! [am too old to be cheated by a woman” 

“May my face be blackened ;” urged the 
slave carnestly, using in her energy an ejacu- 
latory sentence which savoured strongly of 
supererogation: “may my face he blackened if 
l seek to deceive so pions and worthy a Musseb 
maun—Kiefñuiz ayi me—is your humor guod? 
Efendim, L was told not to betray to you the 
name of the young beauty, nor sven to mention 
my own; but who shall disobey your bidding? 
loshallah! Iam not so bold, when my fuot is 
on your floor, and my slippers are at your 
threshold.” y 

“Npeak then ;” said the merchant, “T listen.” 

“u Flassan is na man of substance 2” commenced 
the negress; “he hus goods in the teharchi, and 
goldin the salemlick ; a emqnè on the Bosphorug, 
nudan araba in the city streeta If atfection 
could have been bonght like unwrought silk, 
and fashioned into form like beaten silver, the 
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wife of Hassan might have loved him; but love, 
Effendim, is like the wind: it comes and goes as 


| 
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“Get you gone—there are easy dupes in the 
teharchi who, having been fooled themselves, 


it lists, and no man ean buy it with treasure, | will be glad to aid in the good work of hood- 
nor fetter it with bonds—nay, had Hassan buried | winking others: but I am notof these—I am not 
his young wife in the bowels of the earth, and | of these. Return to your light mistress, and tell 


robbed her of the glorious daylight which Allah 
gave alike to all, he must know littlewf the sex 
who is not quite aware that she would have 
* cheated him at last. But why do I say this to 
you, Effendim? to you, who need no words of 
mine to convince you of the fact? Am Ia 
divané—an idiot—that J talk thus to Suleiman 
the son of Gunduz Hanoum, who knows all 
things? Ne apalum—what ean I do ?” 

Something between a sigh and a groan es- 
caped from the merehant but he did not utter a 
syllable. 

“Let not the Effendi imagine,. however,” re- 
sumed the negress, “that Hassan did so bury 
his fair young wife—Shekiur Allah! he was too 
_ good a Musselinaun thus to provoke the wrath 
of the Prophet; no, no, he knew better. Are 
there not laws in Stamboul? Is there not a 
strong cord and a swift current, if a man really 
wishes to sell himself to Sheitan, and to defile 
his own grave? Why then should he act like a 
madman, and be laughed at to his beard ?” 

“ All this is then bosh—nothing:” said the 
merchant angrily ; “why do you tire my ears, 
and devour my time with empty tales; say your 
errand, and leave me to my thoughts ” 

“You are a wise man, Effendim; and I am 
but a woman,” was the reply; “ Allah bilir— 
God alone knows; as for me, I was only en- 
deavoring to explain—” 

“A wise head spareth its tongue ;” said the 
host sententiously; “few words make wisdom 
—you waste time.” 

The slave folded her arms before her, and 
bowed her head meekly on her bosom as she 
continued; ‘‘ Hassan brought a wife into his 
harem, but she never gave him her heart. Ilow 
could she? Hassan suspected that she loved 
another. He wasa wise man in this at least, 
for she did. Why did the Prophet plant roses 
in the gardens of Paradise, save that they should 
be gathered!” i 

“ And who is this Hassan of whom you speak !” 
again demanded the merchant, as he suffered 
the smoke from his chibonque to escape, and 
roll away in dense eurls over his mustache: 
“who is this Hnssan‘who mated himself so ill ?” 

“Ile sits on the fourth carpet in the Bezen- 
stein :” said the slave, “and he is kinsman to 
the Cadi.” | 

“ And his wife ?—” 

“Was the daughter of Hakif the sekeljhe,* 
near the Atmeidan; Gul-shy¢ IJanoum, the 
prettiest girl in that quarter of the eity.” 

“And what would she ask of me #” inquired 
the merchant, somewhat mollified by the elabo- 
rate eandor of his eompanion. 

“The churl her husband has refused to give 
her a new cachemire for the feast of the Bairam, 
because, forsooth, he suspects her of—” 


her—” 

“ Yavash, yavash—not so fast, Effendim, nowt 
so fast;” interposed the pertinacious slave; “I? 
have as yet told but half my tale. Inthe shawl} 
bazar sits a worthy merchant named Najib, an 
Adrianopolitan by birth, who has a son called—” 

“ Hafiz,’ —exclaimed her listener, aroused at 
onee into attention. 

“ Yon have said well, Effendim: he is indeed 
named Hafiz, and it would seem that you know 
him. If it be the same of whom I speak, he is 
a tall youth, with large dark eyes, and a smile 
like daybreak—” 

The merchant made a*gesture of impatience, 
and knocked the ashes from a pipe which was 
but newly replenished— And what of this 
young man ?” he asked peevishly. i 

“« He has seen the Hanoum Effendi, and loves 
her:” was the reply; “ He has learnt that she 
desires a new eachemire, and he has offered to 
procure for her the richest shawl in the city if 
she will buy it with a smile.” 

“Kiupek—dog! and the son of dogs! his 
beard is not yet grown;” muttered Suleiman 
beneath his breath; but the quick ear of the 
negress eaught the words, and she answered 
readily, “ Even so said my mistress ;—‘ Semsi,’ 
whispered she as she spoke; ‘am Ia child to be 
won by a stripling—shnll I sell myself toa boy, 


when I have only to ask the love of a man, and 


SA a i 

“She said well,” murmured Suleiman, senten- 
tiously ; “the wife of Hassan is. a wise woman, 
and deserves to eat her pillauf in peace, Bash- 
ustun! on my head be it!” 

“She has set her heart on a new cachemire,” 
pursued the slave, heedless of the interruption; 
‘but she has no gold, and Hafiz has resolved to 
tempt her to-morrow with the choicest in the 
teharehi: she must have a gkawl, or she will 
fall sick, and should she fall “sick she will lose 
her beauty, and then the brightest carnation in 
Stamboul will be withered for lack of a few 
hundred piastres ; unfess, indeed, the Effendi 
before whom I stand will consent to receive in 
exchange some ae for which her faney is 
outworn, and which will sell well in the bezen- 
stein.” 

“And why not?” asked Suleiman, who had 
forgotten his suspicious ın the joy that he felt 
from the hope of outwitting Hafiz. “Show me 
the diamonds, and J will tell you at once if I 
ean venture on the traffie.” 

“ Astaferallah—Ileaven forbid! Does the 
Effendi imagine that the young Hanoum would 
intrust me with the jewels before she learnt his 
determination! Or that she will not desire to 
select her own eachemire? No, no,—if the 
Effendi consents to effect the exchange, he will 
have an opportunity of making his own bargain 


“« Yok, yok—no, no! I will assist no plotting with the fair wife of Hassan, who has already 
wife to deceive her husbayd!” broke forth | looked upon him from behind her lattices, and 


Suleiman in a transport of virtuous indignation, | selected him from among all the merchants ta 
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the teharchi, beeause she saw him with pleasure. 
Shall it be so, Effendim ?” 
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The flittered and flattered Suleiman did not 


to be near her, with an unmoved gesture of at- 


iu immediately reply—a thousand suspicions of | homencss, thnt more than ever convinced the 


aye 


{is 


ee 


foul play rose up before him; and, as his long 

gaze fastened on the negress, and his ear drank | 
in her accents, he could not divest himself of the 

belief that it was really Zeinip who stood before 

him, or Sheitau himself in her likeness; butthen 

again all was uncertainty, and {latiz—what 

would he not give to circumvent the plottings | 
of his areh-enemy? for as such he could not 
forbear considering him—" Do you take me for 
& foolf—a madman?” he asked quietly; “that 
I should set my foot in the harem of lassan the 
jeweller, aud bring my neck to the bowstring? 
Am I a boy, like the son of Nnjib, that I should 
do this thing ?” 

“ And is the daughter of Hakif na idiot, that 
she should share her pillauf with dogs, and 
blacken her own face f asked the negress in her 
turn. “ Are there no harems in Stamboul save 
that of Hassan her husband? Allah buyuk der 
—Allah is great—the Effendi is as a mau who 
dreams.” 

The merchant started. He had never com- 
mitted the folly of compromising his personal 
safety, even io his youth; and that he should 
now voluntarily encounter an ahnost certain 
peril for the mere gratification of thwarting a 
vain and froward boy, was an excess of rashness 
and indiseretioa from which he shrank with very 
natural repugnanece. “I will answer you to- 
morrow on this poiat,” he said, at last; “let me 
see you before the noon-tide prayer in the bazar, 
and I will tell you my decision.” 

“Ere that hour the shawl of Hafiz will be in 
the harem of Hassan’s wife; but be it as you 
will—” and, as the slave spoke, she pressed 
her fingers to her lips and brow, and moved to 
depart. 

“Listen to me”’— exclaimed the merchant 
sternly, as he rose suddenly from the sofa, and 
laid his hand upoo her arin; “I am no longer 
to be cheated lke a child—you are Zeinip, the 
slave of Helmas Hanoum my wife—how you 
came here I know not, but it must have been by 
the ageacy of some devilish magic—I have 
watched you narrowly—dyny it not—you are 
the plotting sister of Sheitan to whom I owe the 
miserics of months, and hence you depart not 
until I have visited the vault. Should my 
suspicions be correct, make your peace with 
Allah while you may, for you have not long to 
live—” and, as he spoke, he pointed with his 
outstret-hed tinger to the window, through 
which might be seen in the distance, the bright 
ripple of the Bosphorus dancing in the sunlight ; 
“but if L have deluded myself, { shall not detain 
you long; and I swear to you, by the benr.] of the 
Prophet, to follow you withersoever you list.” 

e And why should I wish it otherwise I” asked 
the negrees, shaking off his grasp; “Am IT not 
your slave? and are there not still many hours 
to sunset? I have told you that my name is 


Semsi, and that I serve Gul-suy Ianounn, the 


wife of Hassan the jeweller.” 

“And I have told you, in my turn,” retorted 
the Merchant; “that I am no longer to be fool- 
ed. What I have said is said.” 

“Jt is said ;” echoed the visiter, as she ealmly 
squatted down upon a cushion which chanced 


angry Suleiman of her identity. "But the 
Effendi will do well to retura quickly, as my 
mistress may aap my services ; meanwhile, 
I will tell my tusbee, and wish good speed to his 
errand.” 

The merchant did not vouchsafe a reply, bat 
contented himself with desiring two of lus scr- 
vants, who were lounging in the lower hall of 
the house, net to suffer the negress to escape ; 
and, after this very natural precaution, he light- 
ed a lamp, and proceeded as fast as his agitation 
would permit to fhe prison of his wife. 

As the last door flew back, the irritated hus- 
band became instantly aware, even through the 
unusual gloom of the sulfterranean, thnt it was 
tenanted as usual by two individmmls, On the 
sofa snt [lelmas Hanoum with a circular mirror 
in her hand, staining her eyebrows with the 
juices of a nut which she hnd been burning on 
the candle that stood on a small table beside | 
her; and immediately beneath the lamp, at the 
other extrefuity of the vault, expiring at the 
very moment of his entrance, as it appeared 
froin lack of oil, was spread the prayer-carpet 
of the slave, who, with the long white cloth 
twined about her head nnd face, without which 
the Musselinaun women never repeat their ori- 
sons, Was devoutly engaged in her namaz® 
The inerehant aetually trembled with rage aad 
mystification—there she was!—at intervals 

ressing her chony-colored hands upon her 
cnees; and her naked feet showing like two 
lumps of charcoal on the crimson ground of the 
carpet; piously indifferent tg his entrance; aod 
wholly uneonseious of the absurd error iato 
which she had been the innoceat means of be- 
traying him. So earnest was her devotioa, 
moreover, that, as she bent down in the pauses 
of the prayer, sundry low groans esenped her, 
whieh, had she been otherwise engaged, would 
have appeared rather tu be hysterical efforts to 
subdue s movement of mirth, than conseience- 
stricken demonstrations of holy suffering; a3 it 
was, however, the worthy merchant saw at 
once that he had eommittéd a new folly: and, 
even while he sustained a disjointed and unsatis- 
factory conversation with his wife, his thoughts 
were With the captive negress in the salemblick: 
who, on her return to the harem of the daughter 
of Inkif, would not fail to make merry at the 
expense of the jealous husband. He was also 
eouseious of having betrayed a sceret not alto- 
gether ealculated to decrease the ridicule; and 
thus he deemed it expedient to make a hasty re 
treat from the prison-chamber, in order to liber- 
ate his new eaptive, whom each added moment 
of restraint could not Mail to exasperate into a 
resolution of more determined revenge. le ac- 
cordingly informed Helinas Hanoum, whose eye- 
brows had by this time been taught to form a 
eurved line all across her forehead, that he had 
pressing business at the teharehi; and, after bid- 


ding her eonsule herself in her enptivity with 


her zebee, nod leaving beside her a small basket 
containing a pillanf made of quails, he resumed 


| his lamp, turned another Inst, unloving look on 
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the devout negr2ss, and was soon on his way 
through the vatlted passage to the salemliek. 
The key had turned in the third door which 
arted him from his prisoners, when the kneel- 
ing figure sprang lightly into an upright atti- 
tude; and, flinging aside the prayer-cloth that 
had bound its head, stood before the laughing 
Helmas Hanoum, at least a foot too tall for the 
negress Zeinip. The shaven skull, with its one 
long lock of silky black hair, was soon concealed 
beneath an ample turban; the dye washed from 
the face, hands, and feet of the impostor: the 
trailing antery exchanged for a tight vest and 
girdle of shawl; and the pretty Helmas Hanoum 
and the adventurous Hafiz busied, amid their 
merriment, in preparing, over the glowing char- 
coal of the brazier, thé savory pillauf of the 
mystified Suleiman; who, on his arrival at the 
apartment in which he had left the negress, 
found her still squatted quietly on the cushion, 
and with more haste than courtesy bade her 
, summon him on the morrow to fulfil his pledge. 
The slave rose, bowed humbly before him, 
and, without uttering a syllable, passed into the 
street. But she was conscious that she was 
dogged by one of the household of the merchant; 
and it was, moreover, so long since she had en- 
joyed a sight of the sun and the bustle of the 
city streets, that she arrived at the empty house 
beside that of her master by as many turnings 
and windings as a Greek pirate in the Archipe- 
lago; and the pillauf had been heated, and the 
fair fingers of the pretty Hanoum had dipped 
with those of her lover in the dish so often, that, 
ere the entrance of Zeinip had been effected 
through the agency of Hafiz, the feast was at an 
end; and the fatigued and hungry negress was 
fain to content herself with the relics of the yes- 
terday’s meal. But this was no misfortune to 
one who had so merry a tale to tell; and heartily 
did the three plotters laugh ere the lover de- 
parted, at the bold device by which they had 
unlocked the fourth door of the prison-chamber. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


On the morrow, Suleiman was seated among 
his merchandise in the tcharchi one hour before 
his usual time; but his brow was dark, and his 
mood more than ordinarily taciturn, He re- 
membered, and, remembering, he deeply re- 
gretted, the ae that he had given to the 
negress. Ie had, moreover, passed a wretched 
night; he had dreamed of bright eyes and ruby 
lips, it is true, but he had unfortunately dream- 
a of them im eonjunetion with dark-browed 
negroes, and darker browed husbands. Ile had 
enjoyed a vision of a more than earthly beauty, 
who had welcomed him to her presence with 
the assurance that he stood before the favourite 
wife of the Sultan; but, while he gazed in won- 
dering admiration, mingled with a very power- 
ful degree of respectful terror, he had been sur- 
rounded by armed slaves, thrown on the ground, 
bowstrung with the rapidity of lightuing, and 
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finally had awoke just as the rapid current of 
the Bosphorus was consigning him to the tender 
mercies of the Black Sea. 

Now Suleiman was not a man of prowess, but 
a man of peace—he despised the Jews, and hated 
the Janissaries: he had neither taste for adven- 
tures, nor affection for danger; and, when he 
raised his head from the pillow, he thanked 
Allah and the Prophet, from the very depths of 
his spirit, that it was all a dream; and a mo- 
ment afterwards he shuddered at the recollee- 
tion of the perils to which he had actually sub- 
jected himself through his own headstrong and 
causeless jealousy. It was, consequently, to es. 
cape from his unquiet thoughts and self-reproach, 
that he hurried to the tcharchi with such un- 
wonted diligence, ìn the hope of finding amuse- 
ment in the passing scene ; but ever and anon, 
as he saw the gleam of a yashmac in the dist- 
ance, a cold chill crept over him, and made his 
shaven head feel for an instant, as though it were 
covered with bristles. 

Hour after hour wore on, however, and he 
began to nurse a vague and timidly indulged 
belief that the wayward beauty had repented 
her bold enterprise, and even to hope that she 
had suffered herself to relent in favor of Hafiz, 
and had accepted his offering; when, as he was 
carefully readjusting the folds of a shaw] which 
had been hastily put aside on the previous day, 
he saw the son of Najib approaching him with a 
rapid step. 

“ Khosh geldin—you are welcome :” said the 
merchant, as the young man stopped beside his 
carpet, wishing him, at the moment in which he 
uttered the greeting, safely deposited in the 
great cemetry of the city: “ affiet ollah—mnech 
pleasure attend you; can I serve you in anght? 
or are you only whiling away the time until the 
mid-day prayer?” 

“Nay, not so;” replied Hafiz, as he returned 
the salutation. ‘I am hurried even more than 
my wont on this occasion; and, therefore, pra 
you to show me, with what speed you’ may, all 
the eachemires of Thibet on which you can lay 
your hand. My father’s stock is exhausted, and 
I am commissioned to make a purchase for the 
wife of a rich Bey.” 

“ Of a Bey, said you?” demanded the merch- 
ant, as unconcernedly as he could, while he was 


in the act of taking down some merchandise | 


from one of the shelves. “Are you sure that 
her husband is a Bey?” 

“ Haveit—yes; she is the wife of Hassan Bey, 
who served for several years in Tripoli, and 
who now inhabits a house near the fortress of 
the Seven Towers. She desires a new shawl for 
the feast of the Bairam.” j 

“ And she has commissioned you to select It 
for her—is it so?” asked Suleiman, as he looked 
steadily towards the youth. 

« Mashallah! that were a tale for a massald- 
jhe”*~-laughed Hafiz; “’tis the good Bey him- 
self who has charged me to make the bargain> 
and I must make a suceessful one, or it will fare 
ill with me, for Hassan is not a man to trifle 
with. He has been so many years accustomed 
to have every thing his own way, that he is not 
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particular about the propriety ọf the manner in 
which he manifests his displeasure. 1 never 
look at him without fancying that I see a bow- 
string peeping from amid the folds of his 
girdle.” 

Suleiman actually shivered with terror as he 
sat. 


“Just now,” whispered Hafiz coutidentinlly, ag. 


he bent towards the merchant; “all gives way 
before the beautiful young Gul-siiy Llanoum, his 
new wife; but her favor is preearions, for it has 
been iusinunted to the Bey that she is net so 
devoted to him as it behoves her to be. But 
who shall say?” and he looked up archly into 
the face of his listener. 

“Wallahi billah—by the Prophet! are we 
Musselmauns that we thus talk together of a 
woman!” murmured Suleiman deprecatingty ; 
“what is it to you or to me, Etfeudim, if it be 
‘so or not!” 

Again Hafiz langhed. ‘“ You say well ; to us 
it is indeed bosh—nothing. So now we will ex- 
amiue the shawls.” 

But the husband of Helmas Ianoum had 
heard too little or too much—too little as re- 
garded the unknown benuty herself, and too 
much as it regarded ber husband, for a man who 
was bound hand and foot to risk his life in the 
furtherance of a woman’s capriee. Yet how to 
lead back the discourse to the point at which he 
wished to arrive, he knew not; for the Turks, 
even among themselves, do not make their wo- 
men the subject of conversation or comment ; 
and thus, with all the terrors of the unecompro- 
mising Bey before his eyes, coupled with the 
consciousness that he was about to beard him in 
his very den, he was compelled to tura over 
shaw] after shawl, and to expatiate on the beau- 
ties and qualities of each, while visions of fear, 
and peril, and jeopardy, were crowding across 
his brain. 

“ What have I to do,” he asked himself almost 


aloud, ‘ with the light-headed and wilful wife; 


of another man, and that man, moreover, a Bey 
and a soldier? avret der—it is a woman. 
I not eounted nearly seventy yenrs sinee the 
prophet first blew the breath of life into my 
nostrils? Is not my beard gray, and my hand 
weakened? Is it for me to measure inyself with 
boys?” But all these reflections availed noth- 
ing; and, just as Hatiz, after quarrelling with 
the quality of one shaw! and the cost of another, 
had flung aside the Inst with a dissenticnt ges- 
ture, declaring that he should not dare to meet 
the Bey if he made no better bargain than those 
offered to him by his father’s fridnd, a uegress, 
whose yashinac almost eovered her eyes, walked 
quietly up to the merchant, and, without noti- 
eing the vicinity of Matiz, said in a calm tone, 
“The Etfendi awaits you hard by—l am to con- 
duet you to him.” And the paralyzed Sulei- 
man, without a word, east all his costly goods 
upon the floor of the littl storè room behna 
him, locked the door, and, shuffling on his elip- 
pers, prepared to follow his ebony-culored guide, 
like one under a spell. 

One glance, and but one, passed between the 
slave and IJatiz, and that was unnoticed by the 
mierehant, who was absorbed in the treimblirg 
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instant the heavily-draped raze? wns thread- 
ing her way along the narrow e* ects of the 
teharchi, followed nt some distarceshy her 
victim. 

They moved onwards very slowly, for the 
pathways were thronged with passengers; but 
nt Jength they emerged into the open strects of 
the city, and Suleiman remarked, with some- 
thing like a sensation of joy, that their road did 
not lie in the direetion of the Seven Towers, 
whenee it was evident that the troublesome 
benuty could not purpese to recenve him beneath 
the roof of her husband | 

On turning an abrupt eorner, the merchant 
found himself suddenly in a street little fre- 
quented, and, as it chaneed, at that moment saw 
no human being near hiin execpt his mysterious 
conductress, who was standing a © w paces from 
the opening, evidently awaiting his approach, 
Ile dtd not aceelerate his pace, however, but 
rather walked more slowly, for he dreaded all 
communication with the dusky proce of mysti- 
cista Who had beguiled him into bt. present pre- 
dicament ; while the slave, on her Sele, appeared 
perfectly indifferent to everything save the ob- 
ject that she sought to attain, and contented 
herself by exelaiming, when he at length renehed 
her side; “So far, so well—lightly falls the foot 
of him who is summoned by a pasha’s wife: afe- 
rin—well done, Etfendim; the Hanoum will 
rejoice to find that her bidding has been so joy- 
ously obeyed.” 

A cold dew rose to the brow of the worthy 
Suleiman, but he did not dare tu ask a question, 
ns the slave, having uttered her extraordinary 
nddress, again moved forward, The wife of 
Hassan the jeweller hud grown into the favorite 
of Hassan Bey, nnd again into the consort of @ 
ashan, within the twenty-four hours since he 
rad first heard of her. There was but another 
step to take —he had now only to learn that she 
wns an inmate of the sultan'’s hnreim, and his 
doom would be sealed! He remembered his 
dream, nnd trembled; and, as the negress from 
time to time looked back to assure hérself that 
he fullowed, he each moment expeeted to have 
thë dreaded intelligence poured into his a 
ing enrs. But no such misfortune na this befel 
him; for his companion never nddressed him 
ngain until they reached the narrow nnd squalid 
street which terminates in the Tehernberld 
Tasch, or Burnt Pillar. This celebrated column 
was nt that period nearly perfect; the figure of 
Apollo, one of the masterpieces of Phidias, whieb 
had originally crowned it, was indeed gene; 
but the delieate garlands of oak-Jenves, thnt en- 
circled it at regular distances from its base to 
its suminit, were yet perfect; and the marble 
was but slightly stained with firé marks. 

About midway of the street the neyrers paused 
before the gate of a dreary-looking howe, and 
having fixed one long, significant giz on the 
merchant, beat upon the door, and wat instantly 
admitted. Suleiman took several tarns along 
the rude and rugged paving, and delayed as 
long aa he safely could, ere he reluctantly fol- 
lowed her example, nod then, with a i 
hand, he vine the ponderous knocker, an 
heard its harsh sound slowly die away in the 


discomfort of his own terrors; and in the next | void beyond. 


«2 


He was not kept long in suspense. The 
door flew back, and, as he passed the threshold. 
closed slowly behind him; his old acquaintance 
Semsi was in waiting, and he obeyed her silent 
gesture, and followed her through a long and 
dusty passage, which looked as though the day- 
light had never penetrated its gloom. There 
was no matting upon the floor; and, even 
stealthily as he moved along, the unfortunate 
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merchant could henr the echo of his own foot- | 


steps, and almost the beatings of his heart. 
Every tale of terror to which he had ever lis- 
tened caine fresh to his memory; and he sub- 
mitted to his fate unquestioning, like one who 
felt. that he had gone too far to recede, and that 
escape was now hopeless. 

The passnge terminated at a door, before 
which hung a tapestried curtain, and the ne- 


gress, having flung it aside, bade him enter, 


without ceremony. For the first moment he 
could not distinguish any thing, though he was 


conscious that the slave was still beside him; 


but in the next, a strong glare burst forth from 
the upper end of the chamber, as a hand flung 
upon the brazier by which the apartment was 
heated a quantity of aromatic wood. When 
the smoke cleared away, Suleiman could just 
discover that a female, whose dress glittered 
with gold embroidery, Jay reclined upon a pile 
of cushions spread upon the floor; and, while 
he was yet cniployed in endeavoring to obtain 
a view of her features, she clapped her hands, 
and half a dozen slaves entered with lights. 
Suleiman rubbed his eyes, and fancied that 
he must be the sport of a dream. The whole 
apartment was the very embodiment of splen- 
dor and luxury. It was like awakening in the 
Prophet’s paradise after the sleep of the grave. 
The floor was covered with Persian carpets; 
the sofas were sprinkled with embroidered 
flowers, and lodked like a petrified parterre— 
draperics of gorgeously-tinted silk veiled the 
latticed windows—and, in the midst of this 
scene of costly comfort reclined its unveiled 
mistress, .in a vestment so resplendent with 


buy me a cachemire, or give me a 
y ; 


gold and jewels, that the dazzled merchant cast | 


down his eyes, like one who has inadvertently 
looked upon the sun. 

But he was not long suffered to remain in 
this attitude of silent wonder. A voice which 
eounded strangely familiar. to his ear bade him 
welcome, and invited him to approach; and, as 
he advanced further into the apartment, his eye 
fell on a group of splendidly-dressed slaves, 
who were standing near the couch of their mis- 
tress. Cofice was served to him in silence; 
and then a ehibouque of cherry-wood, with a 
mouth-piece of the tinest and palest amber, was 
put into his hand by an attendant, young, bean- 
tiful, and graccful, who bore so strong a resem- 
blance to his imprisoned wife, that he started 
as he took the pipe, and almost suffered it to 
escape his aut 

“You have done me much grace, Effendim ;” 
said the lady of the revel, as goon as the proper 
ceremonies had been observed an le 
guest: “khosh geldin—you are welcome; and I 
am grateful to you for running so great a risk 
to indulge one of mny idle caprices. The pasha, 


my husband, is jenlous aad lynx-eyed, and we | rial presents in specie are made in “ purses.” 





“with idle talk, when every instant may be 




























shall be fortunage if we contrive your departure 
without exciting suspicion. But we will not 
talk of him. My slave Semsi, by whom you 
were summoned, has doubtless told you that a 
new whim, on whose gratification I am, as 
usual determinedly bent, has compelled me ta 
apply to your generosity. Bana bak—look at 
mc—I am one to be*thwarted? I need not ex 
plain more; I will merely put before you the 
toys which I desire to give in exchange for one 
of your most costly cachemires, I know all the 
risk that I incur in order to work out my ple 
sure, and I am grateful to you for having s0 
willingly shared it. Joy and fear are not more 
opposite in their effects than in the feeling 
which they excite towards those who are our 
partners # the emotion; in joy, we find the 
pleasure doubled by participation; while, in 
fear—oh Effendim, you know not, you canno 
guess the sensation with which a young, and 
pretty, and idolized wife looks upon the indi- 
vidual, who, at the moment when he pays ho 
mage to her beauty, is conscious that, should 
his devotion be discovered, he can save her by 
offering himself up a willing sacrifice to her 
offended husband! Could Inot at this instant, 
were the pasha to intrude into the harem, vow 
that I knew not your errand, and had never 
sanctioned your entrance? Nothing could be 
more simple; and as the resnlt of sueh a decla- 
ration, it were vain to expatiate on it—Mashal- 
lah! Hassan Pasha is too methodical to leave 
any one in doubt on such a subject. ‘ Gul-sii 
Hanoum, he will say to me, ‘you are the light 
of my eyes, and the sun of my sky, and rather 
would J put out the beam of the one, and miss 
the warmth of the other, than know that they 
had been shared by the Sovereign of the world 
—the Padishah of the most glorious empire of 
the earth—’” 

The merchant wiped the gathering damps — 
from his brow, and only groaned a reply. 

“ Jvorkma—fear not; what care I for all these 
love-sentences?” pursued the lady; “ will they 

leasant 

dream? Are they not mere words? Pernai 
you have a fair wife in your harem, Effendim; 
nay, I am sure you have, for your beard is | 
white, and your days are numbered, and you | 
would be a divané—an idiot—not to seek some 
solnce for your age in bright smiles and gentle 
words; and if you kavea wife, young, and pret- 
ty, and ready-witted, as women will be, though 
all good Musselmauns would fain see them other- 
wise, you must know that she would rather have 
one pursc* than a score of compliments—from 
you at least. Yet wherefore waste your time 


fraught with danger? Diliram”—and, as she 
spoke, the slave who looked and moved like the ( i 
merchant’s imprisoned wife, advanced, and beat 

meekly before her; “show to Suleiman Effendi i 


the toys which I desire to barter with him.” 
She was obeyed onthe instant; the attendant 


'\ silently withdrew, and in a moment returaed, 


bearing a tray, which she deposited at the feet 

of the visitery. It was covered with a gold-em 
_ M 
* Generally containing 500 piastres (or £5) ; all imp 
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aside, and the first object that met the eye of, 
Suleiman was a peptic bracelet, whose form 
and setting were as familiar to him na the pre- 
cepts of the Koran. Beside it lay an essence-| 
box of ivory, small, and quaintly-fashioned ; and. 
both were pillowed on a costly cachemire of pale 
yellow, with a border of grgen aad crimson | 
Let those who have writhed under the visita- 
tion of the nightmare, picture to themselves the 
sensations of Suleiman! lle looked long and 
earnestly on the objects of barter as they were 
spread out before him—he handled them each in 
their turn, aud they were all real aud palpable 
—they were offered to him for sale, and he could 
swear thatthey were hisown! In his bewilder- 
ment he turned towards the pasha’s wife, and 
gazed keenly and inguiringly upon her. The 
haughty beauty bore his steady look unshrink- 
ingly: nota blush, not a word eseaped her; and 
it was strange how the expression of those large 
dark eyes added to the mystification of the mer- 
chant; there was a mocking light in them that 
withered his very soul! $e had scen them be- 
fore, he knew not where or when; his memory 
played the traitor, and his senses reeled: and 
meanwhile there lay the bracelet, the essence- 
box, and the shaw]—the ferocious pasha in per- 
spective—the opada beanty in presence— 
and a crowd of phantoms, shapeless, indefinite, 
and mystical, writhing and winding through all 
the intricate angles of his imagination. ‘There 
too stood the slave, the young and mystical slave, 
who looked and moved so like his own wife! 
The merchant instinetively buried his hand in 
his girdle—this at least must be a delusion, for 
there were the keys: and hence it was only fair 
to infer that he was under a spell—that the Evil 


ty | broidered napkin, which was hastily thrown ¿dvor of the gorgeous apartment, and passed into 


the void aud echoing gallery beyond. 

But uo oflicions Semsi_ followed to guide him 
through the dark Iabyrinth—no companionship 
save that of agpud aud mocking peal of laughter 
from the part¥ whom he had just quitted, bo 


guiled the difficulty of his progress; and even 


that died away as suddenly as it had burst forth 
Not a single Jamp shed ifs protecting light to 
save him from yawning stairenses and gloomy 
aed and he wandered on slowly sud pain- 
ully, with fear and trembling, bewildering him- 
self more and more in tho intricacies of the 
building, in silence and in darkness, nutil after 
the lapse of an hour, when he distinguished in 
the distanee the glimmering of a sickly light, 
towards whieh he cautiously advanced, in the 
hope that it might afford hin a means of eseape 
from his malicious enemies. Nota sound was to 
be heard as he neared the beacon, save the dull 
echo of hisown footsteps; and he cousequently 
became sutliciently reassured to quicken lis pace, 
and to pass without hesitation tlie threshold of 
the vast and apparently empty apartinent in 
which thé lamp was burning. But he had no 
sooner done so than the door closed with vio- 
lence behind him, cutting off all hope of escape 
by the gallery aloug which he had passed, and 
the sickly kimp gnve out one strong burst of 
light, aud instantly expired. ln that brief in- 
terval, however, momentary as it was, the trem- 
bling merchant discovered the whole extent of 
lis misfortune ; nor was any tine permitted him 
for preparation; in an instant he was seized— 
flung on the grounud—held down by powerful 
hands, amid low and mocking laughter—and in 
five minutes he had fainted beneath the basti- 


nado, 


Eye was on him—and that the bracelet, the} The sun was bright upon the domes and mina 


essence-box, and the yellow cachemire, were all 
phantoms, engendered by the fever of his own 
over-heated brain. 

While he was yet abandoned to his bewilder- 
ment, the slaves, as if to increase it, struck up a 
wild, shrill concert of voices and zebees, which! 
rang through the saloon, and whistled in the cars 
of Suleiman like an east wind. Well uigh mad- 
dened by the noise, the mystification, and the 
terror. which grew deeper each moment from 
the necessity of its concealment, the unhappy 
merehant began hurriedly to offer he scarce 
knew what, for the hated objects of barter; and 
‘anxious to escape from the scene of torment, 
swore to the dark-eyed lady of the revel that 
she should turn over every bale in his store, and 
select the shawl which pleased her, be its value 
what it might. The offer was accepted on the 
{instant ; nor was an effort made to detain the 
‘liberal Suleiman when he had pledged himself 
‘to observe, and faithfully to fultil the compact; 
‘while, on his part, he as willingly consented to 
leave behind him the valuable pledges that were 
Ito be given in exchange. He lost not a moment 
‘in descending from the sofa, and shiutHing on his 
slippers; and having made his obeisance to the 
hostess, who was sunning herself iu the light of 
lher own eyes, as they were reflected from s eir- 
eular mirror set into a frame of ostrich feathers, | 
jhe lifted the tapestry banging that veiled the, 


rets of the city, when Suleiman the shawl-mer 
chant painfully stretching his limbs, aud eas 
his haggard eyes, found himself extended on a 
marble slab in the Armenian cemetery of Pera, 
beneath the light shade of a blossoming acacin 
He might well have believed that all the seeno 
through whieh he had lately passed was but a 
hag-ridden dream, had not the swollen and 
smarting soles of las dishonored feet assured 
him to the contrary. Tle eonld not doubt the 
extent of is wrong; and if he did not instant 
ly lay his complaint before the cadi, it was 
smply becanse he was unable to make his way 
to the Bosphorus, und to pass over to Stamboul 
unassisted, 

Several hours were consequently wasted, to 
the great disgust of the merehant, among the 
Christian graves, cre he was gluddened by the 
approach of an Armenian jeweller, who came, 
“s Mie wont was towards sunset, to smoke his 
chibouque beside the grave of one of his rela 
tives, Snlciman knew him well, as he had often 
traded with him in the bezenstein: and to him, 
therefore, he contided, without hesitation, the 
history of his discomititure, taking eare, however, 
as he subsequently did in his complaint before 
the cadi, to conceal the fact of feminino ageney ; 
and contenting himself with the declaration that 
he bad been decoyed to this house of mystery 
for the purposes of commerce, 
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By the agency of Takour-Oglou, the Armenian 
teweller, a carriage was soon procured, in which 
the suffering Suleiman was safely deposited on 
the wooden pier at Topp-hanné, and there em- 
barked in a caique for Stamboulg where, on his 
arrival at home, he lost no time in laying his case 
before the eadi and demanding justice. 

His description of the house was so circum- 
stantial, and he was so positive as to its ac- 
curacy, that the officers of justice found it at 
once, and thundered for admittance without a 
moment’s hesitation; but the sturdy strokes 
which they beat upon the door only produced a 
long-sustaincd echo as they died slowly away in 
the distance; and when at length their impor- 
tunity excited the attention of the neighbors, an 
old crone, closely muffled ir a searf of blue and 
white checked linen, tottered forth from one of 
the most squalid-looking tenements of the 
wretched street, and delivered up the key of 
the empty house, with an assurance that it had 
been Jong uninhabited; and that her son, who 
was pursuing his trade in one of the Archipela- 
gan islands, and whose patrimony it was, desired 
with all his heart to dispose of it, even at a loss. 

The followers of the eadi left the withered 
woman to pour forth her information to the half 
dozen individuals whom the outery in the street 
had attracted, and rushed through the entrance- 
court into the desolate gallery beyond. But 
they discovered no object in any one of the 
empty and mouldering apartments which bore 
testimony to the truth of the merchant’s story. 

Weather-stained walls—faded frescoes, peel- 
ing from the neglected ceilings—doors hanging 
loosely upon broken hinges —and easements 
from which the perished lattices were dropping 
in fragments—were about them in every dirce- 
tion, but not a trace of recent inhabitation was 
perceptible; and, after having traversed the 
whole building, and searched every room and 
gallery, they were compelled to vacate the 
premises with a firm conviction that the mer- 
chant had misled them, and had altogether mis- 
taken the locality of his disgrace, 

But it was not so: and during the interval 
which succeeded ere the enraged ard batted 
Suleiman had regained the use of his feet, and 
was onee more enabled to visit the subterranean, 
many a jest and jibe of which he was the sub- 
ject, had lightened the tedium of the prison- 
harem; and more than once had Hafiz twined 
about his head the costly calemkier,* in which 
he had enacted the Pashws wife; and practised 
before the anali (or hand-mirror) of the treache- 
rous Helmas Hanoum the same languishing 
grimaces with which he had favored her nn- 
happy husband. 

Well might the youthful lover exult over the 
success of his treacherous artifices—for five of 
the seven locks were now unloused, and more 
than half his adventurous task was aecom- 
plished | 
S o 

* Painted handkerchief. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


SULEIMAN Was one morning descending to the 
vault, when, as he was turning the key of the 
last door which separated him from the prisoa- 
ehamber, he was startled by the sounds of 
violent contention; and he paused for a few 
seconds ere he entered, in order to acquaia 
himself with the cause of the outery. High and 
shrill rose the voice of his young wife, but higher 
and shriller still were the tones of Zeinip; and 
the amazement of the merchant was extreme 
when he discovered that that the gentle Helmas 
Hanoum was actually in anger against her long- 
favored attendant; and that the pampered ne- 
gress, forgetful of all the indulgence and kind- 
ness of her mistress, was casting back every re 
proach, and retorting every injurious epithet, : 
Had Suleiman seen a purse of gold upon his 
path, he could not have been more rejoiced! A 
quiet smile played about his lip, and he stroked 
down his beard witha gesture of complaceney 
and self-gratulation truly enviable. Now every 
mystery would be unravelled; if, indeed, as he. 
was still sometimes inclined to suspect, the ten- 
ants of his pretty prison were privy to all his 
annoyances, <A quarrel between the conspira- 
tors would necessarily involve discovery; for 
what angry woman ever kept the secret of her 
adversary? Thus the merehant listened vie 
all his ears; and the contention continued long 
enough to convince him that the belligerents. 
would show each other no quarter when his: 
appearance afforded to them the opportunity 
of revenging their imaginary wrongs. 

But with all his powers of hearing on the 
stretch, Suleiman could not gather amid the vio- 
lence of the quarrel a single sentence tending te 
throw any light upon the subject on which he 
was anxious to be better informed; and, aecord- 
ingly, making a great rattling with the stupend- 
ous bunch of keys that he carried in his hand, 
he ultimately threw back the door, and stood’ 
before the flushed and furious women, who 
seemed well nigh exhausted by the violence of 
their contest. 

I shall not stop to detail the torrent of words 
by which the merchant was assailed: suffice it, 
that one plucked him by the sleeve, and that 
the other twitched him by the robe—that one 
pulled him one way, and the other dragged him 
the other—that one screamed into his right ear, 
and the other into his left—that they teazed, tor: 
mented, and almost terrified him, ere he could 
produce the slightest appearance of peace, and 
make himself master of the very obscure and, 
mystified cause of contention. 

Strange and startling inferences had escaped! 
both from the lady and her attendant, as the 
war of words went on; and ever and anon the 
merchant imagined that he had glimpses of a 
mystery which he would fain have fathomed; 
but even as he seemed about to grasp it, it eluded 
him, and he remained fully as bewildered as. 
ever. 

In vain did he attempt to pacify his fair and 
furious wife—she was resolved—she might be a: 
prisoner—he might deprive her of the light o: 
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perc, and the free air which was the heritage 
of the happy—but he should not eompel her to 
share her dungeon with one who hnd become 
hateful to her, Nay more—if Suleiman persisted 
io retaining the obnoxious negress in his service, 
the determined little beauty threatened him with 
ver enduring and unmeasured wrath, She 
should be sold—absolutely sold in the slave- 
market—disposed of to the best buiner—banish- 
ed for ever from all chance of offending the eyes 
of her irate mistress; and, despite lus better 
reason—for, amid all the declamation and vio- 
ence of his wife, Suleiman was quite unable to 
ascertain of what crime Zeinip had actually been 
iguilty—he was compelled to acqtiesee in all 
that was required of him, and to promise that 
the would without delay, purchase a younger 
‘and more submissive uttendant for his nngry 
helpmate. 
| With some difficulty he, however, prevniled 
es the young Hanoum to retnin the negress 
ntil he bad decided on her sueceessor; and, 
having carried this point as an especial favor to 
himseli he quitted the vault, leaving both the 
omen silent and sulky. 

On the morrow the merchant sauntered tothe 
lave-market; his brow was clouded, nnd his 
umor dark ; for he was too fully convineed of 

the powers of elocution possessed by Zeïnip, not 
to feel painfully eertain that his prison-harem 
would afford a fruitful topie for verbal displny 
in the next family of which she beenme on 
inmate, 
oly dread; and he actually shivered as he 
emembcred how legitimate a subject his jeal- 
jousy had supplied to the discarded negress. 
‘But for this evil there was no remedy, save 
etaining the delinquent in bis own service; and 
ere he reached the enclosure approprinted to the 
ale of Kurd and Abyssinian slaves, he accord- 
ingly determined to etfect a purchnse if possible, 
in order to pacify his wife; and then to propose 
to her the luxurious alternutive of retaining both 
the slaves in her service. The more the mer- 
ehant pondered on his scheme, the more feasible 
it appeared; for he decmed it enly probable 
that a storm which had arisen su suddenly, 
might as suddenly be ealmed; und that the 
morrow might see the disgraced favorite rein- 
stated in the good graces of her mistress, The 
thought wns a pleasant one; and as Suleiinan 
moved on into the centre of the market-court, 
he passed his hand caressingly down his beard ; 
for this transient tempest had at least proved to 
him beyond all further doubt, that the extraor- 
dinary and mysterious annoyances which hnd 
ately rufiled him, had not omyinated in the 
vault. 

Slowly, therefore, and complncently, the mer- 
fehnnt stepped inte the midst of the groups who 
lwere squatted on their rugs and ruts under the 
broad sun, and langhing ont their thonghtless- 
ness as they waited to be purehased. Once or 
itwiece he puuscd, attracted by a merry fnee, or 
la bright eve; but he resulved to make the tour 

of the court ere he committed himself by word 
or sign; and accordingly be pursued his way 
until he stood beside a solitary negress; who, 
| veiled and clad mere decently than the gener- 
lality of those by whom she was surrounded, 


Í 





Suleiman dreaded ridicule with a most | 


a 
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appeared to be wholly absorbed by her own 
thoughts. 

Suleiman started as his eye fell upon her—he 
paused npon his path, and non gaze on 
the appnrently unconscious negress like one 
fascinated—and then he silently beckoned to an 
aged, course-looking Turk, who was quietly 
smoking his chibouque on a faded Persinn enrpet, 
a few paces from the slave. 

“She is yours f” said the merehant inquiring- 
ly, as the hoary dealer in human R 
ately obeyed his summons. 

She is mine,” was the brief reply. 

“1 would see her,” pursued the merchant, 

“Allaha es marladek— Allah preserve you! 
the Ktfendi is lord, nud 1 nm his slave ;” LT the 
owner of the negress, as he pointed to the ynsh- 
mae whieh she wore. ” Musna, nnveil.” 

Without the delay of a moment he was obeyed. 
The woman unwound the senrf of fuir white 
inuslin which had concealed her face, and stood 
before bim with a smile upon her lipa, 

“Zeinip!l” exclaimed the excited Suleiman; 
but his ejaculation was met by a stolid and un- 
conseions look from beth the slave and her mas 
ter. “ Answer me, sister of Sheitan!” he per- 
sisted, “ auswer me for your life, how came you 
here ?” ® 

“Amin!” groaned out her owner; but the 
negress did not move a muscle. 

* Ajnib chay—they are wonders both!” eried 
the furious Suleiman, turning fiercely on the old 
man, “Dog! whence came this woman? In 
what hellish plot have you engaged, that you 
bring her here to laugh at me to my beard? 
Are there no laws in Stambonl, that you dare to 
trifle thus with one who trades in the city, and 
spreads his prayer-carpet in the mosque of St. 
Sophia? Am l a giaour, that you thus defile 
the grave of my father?” 

“Eh vnh—merey on us! What means my 
Jord?” asked the slave owner in hia turn; "Js 
not the woman an Abyssinian? aml did 1 not 
buy her honestly nt the market of Adrianople. 
When the sun rose this morning, four of them 
oceupied my carpet: the day is well nigh apent, 
and Musna nione is left: the reat have fomm 
purchasers among the Etfendis of the city. Even 
she herself should huve been provided with a 
bnew muster ere this, had | not demanded a heavy 
sun for one so well skilled in housewifery. A 
young gallant chenpened her only an hour sinea 
for the harem of his mother, a we parted for 
n hundred pitiful pinstres—Look at her, tfen- 
dim; if, indeed, yon lack a slave to tend your 
daughters—and surely, my lord, whose beard is 
white, bath daughters—tor yon will scarcely 
meet with one ao skilful in her duties.” 

“Plaif! haif!—shame!l shame!” impatiently 
interposed Sulennan: “1 tell you, rogue and 
juggler oa you are, that the slave is already 
mine, and I dure her to deny it.” 

“Amin! amfint—nlns! alas!” sighed the old 
man in his turn, affecting a look of deep con- 
cern: “would that the stricken one could obey 
your bidding.” 

“What mean you, hoary sinner?” demanded 
his angry listener: “ne ah — vi has hap- 
pened? lam weary of this folly, oud can bear 
no more.” 
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“On my soul be it;” answered the slave-dealer, ! who gave his directions in so low a voice as te 
with a gesture of deep humility, while the, be inaudible to the bystanders, drove off at a 


negress ealmly'and deliberately readjusted her 
veil: “ Who shall murmur against the decrees 
of Allah, and the will of the holy prophet? 
Were it not so, the piasters had been mine, and 
I had long ere this shaken the dust of the eity 
streets from my feet—Musna is skilful in the 


harem, and ready at the bath; but my lord bids | 
resounded through the subterranean ; and to find 


her speak, and she cannot obey him—she is 
swift of foot, and willing of hand, but worsd 
are denied her—Musna is dumb] 

The merchant looked incredulous, and his re- 
solution was taken at onee. “Bosh der—it is 
nothing ;” he said hastily; “even thus I will 
purehase her—name your price, and if, you be 
neither a Jew nor a Giaour, the slave is mine.” 

‘The Effendi will pardon me that I intrude 
on his privaey;” said a detested voice close to 
the elbow of the exasperated Suleiman ; “1 come 
but to pay over to Mustnfa a few hundreds of 
piastres for an Abyssinian slave, and Į will im- 
mediately retire. Inshallah! the purses are true, 
and the negress is mine, is it not so, Mustafa?” 
And Hafiz turned to the old man, who was er 
gaged in counting the money, which he had put 
into his hand. 

“she is yours;” said Mustafa gravely; and 
motioning to the negress to follow her new mas- 
ter, he was about to address the shawl-merchant, 
when he was interrupted by an augry exelama- 
tion, as Suleiman flung himself across the path 
of the slave, and dared her to follow the son of 
Najib. 

But the dumb woman, apparently unsuspiei- 
ous of his meaning, merely moved aside, and 
made her way to the gate by a less direct line ; 
while Hafiz, with a light laugh, atfeeted to treat 
the interferenee of Suleiman as a jest, and snid 
gaily as he moved away; ‘ The Effendi may be 
right in deeming my bargain a poor one; but 
my mother hath already many about her who 
have the gift of speech, and to her it will be 





, 


pace as rapid as the defective pavement would 
permit. 

The result requires little explanation ; for the 
epeed of the merchant was no match for that 
of the carriage; and when he at length reached 
the vault, he was more vexed than surprised to 
be half deafened by the peals of laughter which 


the lady and her attendant in the full flow of 
confidence and hilarity. 

“ Effendim,” ecommeneed the merehant stern: 
ly; “I have purehased for you a new slave, who 
will be with you to-morrow ; and I have trans. 
ferred Zeinip, at some pecuniary loss, to a Cæ- 
sarian merehant, who has been deputed to su 
ply the wives of the Pasha of the Dardanelles 
with four attendants. To-night, therefore, she 


will remain in the vault, but at dawn her new 


master will be here to elaim her, 

‘“‘Oghour ola—heaven speed you! that were 
a tale worth telling ;” laughed his wife. “‘ Know 
you so little of a woman’s nature as to believe 
that she will nurse her wrath for so many hours? 
If you take Zeinip from me I shall fall sick; I 


will neither touch my zebee, nor sing the ballads © 


to which you love to listen, 
wish to part us.” 

The merehant ground his teeth, and all his 
doubts and suspicions eame back upon him—bat 
he was powerless; and profiting by past ex- 
perienee he resglved to affect an inditferenee 
which he was far from feeling ; and to endeavor, 
by appearing uneonscious that any mystifiea 
tion was intended, to throw the conspirators 
off their guard, and thus take them in theirowa 
toils. 

Acting npon this somewhat tardy resolution, 
Suleiman smoothed his rnffled brow, ealled a 
smile to his rigid lips, and gave a ready assent 
| to his wifes new arrangement, to the no small 
astonishment of his tormentors, who were pre- 


See then if you 


little drawback that I bring her one who cannot pared for an obstinate opposition. Andso long, 


add to the outery.” 

The shawl-merchant literally gasped for 
breath; he dared not offer any open violence, 
nor detain the woman by foree, lest he should 
be scized by the kavashlir,* as a disorderly per- 
son, and hurried before the eadi; while, mingled 
with his rage, eame an intrnsive memory of his 
former inistake, when he made a prisoner of the 
slave Semsi, who had doubtlessly amused her 
mischievous mistress, and the whole harem, with 
an embellished version of his jealousy, and of 
the hints which in his anger he had inadvertent- 
ly suffered to eseape him. Under these circum- 
stances he considered it more expedient to per- 
mit the departure of the mysterious negress and 
her purclmser; and to endeavor, this time at 
least, to entrap them ere they had leisure to re- 
joice over the success of their new scheme, 
should thev indeed be wound up in the web of 
his annoyanees. 

But the felech—the constellation of Suleiman 
was adverse. An araba, drawn up by the side 
of the street, reecived the slave; and the driver, 
having bent for an instant towards ILufiz, 





* Police of the city. 


indeed, did he linger in the vault, that the pretty 
llanoum began to fear that the patience of Hafiz 
would fairly fail him ere the departure of her 
incomprehensible husband | 


At length, however, Suleiman departed, quite . 


uneonscions of the next and final surprise whieh 
awnited him; and when he was out of hearing, 
Hafiz sprang laughingly through the ehasm, and 
bounded into the centre of the floor, 

“Joy! joy!’ he exelaimed, as the young 
beauty rose from the sofa to receive him; “six 
of the doors are conquered—six of the locks are 
shivered—six of the keys are lost—and for the 
seventh, my sultana—tor the seventh and the 
last, we have an easy remedy. The araba yet 
waits which brought our faithfal Zeinip from the 
slave-market, where she played her part like the 
favorite of a padishah*—the eaique dances on 
the ripple at the pier that juts into the harbor 
beside ‘The Gate sf the Garden’—that trusty 
eaique which is to bear us aeross into Asia; 
there all is prepared for our flight; and when 
onee we have reached the mountains, we may 
defy all the jealous husbands inStamboul, But 





* An Emperor. 
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wou weep, my houri! Light of my eyes and 
shadow of my existence—do you regret that 
our word is pledged?” 

For a moment the weeping Hanoum made no 


reply: her woman-spirit quailed for an instant ; 


put her resolution was taken; and, placing her 
anand in that of her lover, she turned on him a 
pmile, in whose light her tears were forgotten. 
| Zeinip, meanwhile, was busying fievself among | 
the wardrobe of her mistress, when she brought 
golden bracelet, a eachemire shawl, and a box: 
nf essence ; the prayer-eloth in whieh Hafiz had 
pnacted the kneeling-slave—the hend-dress that! 
pe had worn asthe Pasha’s wife, and the dark 
eridjhe in which she had herself figured in the 
jave-market—and having Inid them separately 
apon the table, she disturbed the téte-d-téte of 
Ike lovers, to remind them that her portioy of 
he eomedy was coneluded. 
| “ Mashallah? our good Zeïnip hath more pru- 
lence than we ean boast, my sultana ;” exclaim- 
d Hafiz; “ we waste moments that we can ill 
pare—here are six of our suceessful engines— 
nd here’—and as he spoke he took from amid 
he folds of his girdle seven keys, six of which 
e broke deliberately one after the other, and 
dded to the separate heaps—one only remained 
ntire, and that he laid alone and apart. 
“Sun of my sky !” he murmured, as the muf- 
ed Hanoum prepared to follow him through 
e subterranean ; “Tchabouk, tehabouk, gide- 
m—quick, quick, let us go—our sands are gold 
ntil we have left Stamboul behind us—they 
ust not run to waste; and back, janum—see, | 
y soul! he who was your husband at least 
wes ime one debt of gratitude—for I have left 
im a goodly key with which to secure the 
oor of his pretty prison-cage, when his bird is 
own!” 


PAREI. 
CILAPTER XIX. 


“By the soul of the Prophet ‘tis a good story!” 
xelaimed suifula Pasha; “I know uot when I 
iave heard a better! But was not Suleiman 
e shawl-merchant an ass, and the father of 
bes to let his beard be plucked out, handful 
y handful, by a pair of plotting women, and a| 
ripling? Allah buydk der—Allah is great; 
e could have had no more wit than a drome- 
aryo 

“And what beeama of the kiupek—the dòg of 
husband#? demanded the laughing Carimtil 
ianoum: “ Did he keep his next harem above 
ie earth, or did he try the same experiment a 
cond time {” 

“ |listory makes no further mention of him;”) 
plied the young Greek, with assumed gravity. | 
What should it tell of a man who had placed | 
is reliance on seven morsels of metal, when he 
sight have been safer by far had he trusted to 
ppearances from the first, and not taken to his 
ouse the promised wife of another? There is 
better moral in my story, kadeun;” she con- 
nued, turning towards the Circassian, “to those 
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who look for it, than appears upon the surface. 
The gold-seekers do not carry away in their 
vessels the water of the strenm, but they wash 
the sand when they would tind the ore.” 

“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly ;” suid the 
satrap: ‘ we eare not for any thing further than 
the fable itself—the moral is but beng*—it sets 
one to sleep.” 

“Your highness drinks of the mirage, like 
one who wanders in the desert;” interposed Ka- 
tinka; “the tale that l have told is no fable; 
and the lovers yet live.” 

* Pok ahi—it is well done ;” said the Pasha 
yawning: “As for the merchant, he was a do- 
mous—a hog; and they spiced his dolmas for 
him after a wise fashion; but you hnve measur- 
ed your tale with a mitkal,t und have tilled it 
to overtlowing, for the night has grown on us 
sinee you began ft. Mad it not been a good 
story, you would have been cramming our 
mouths with hashish ;¢ but it has truly been as 
light as the air-bag of n eainel,$ and vur eyelids 
are searecly yet weighed down.” 

lt was, as the Sutrnp had remarked, wearing 
deep into the night; nud when sweetmeats and 
eotfee had agajn been been served, he deseended 
from the sofa, resumed his papoushes, nud re- 


| turned to the salemlitk, leaving the two friends 


once more together. 

“Teannot sleep, khatoun ;” said the Circas- 
sian; “ your tale, merry as it was, hns troubled 
me, lave we not been laughing at the Pasha 
tu his beard ¢” 

“ His highness would not listen to the moral, 
janum ;” replied the Inughing Greck; “his wit, 
like the piety of a santon, sometimes sleeps, and 
ie cares not to have it awakened. He will 
dream pleasant dreams on his svfa to-night— 
Care not for him, but rather let up pass into the 
garden, und breathe the sweet air of the lime- 
blossoms; for my brain throbs with fatigue, 
aud the soft odors of the tlowérs will cult its 
pulses.” 

A fond smile was the only answer, as the 
Cirenssian thrust her small teet into her embroi- 
dered slippers, and led the way to the palace- 
terrace, Thence they descended, by n Night of 
marble steps, into the parterre; and having 
lingered nwhile beside the basin, to see the 
scales of the gold fish with which it was tilled 
glitterin the moonlight, they slowly entered the 
litne-avenue, 

The night wind was making gentle minstrelsy 
with the leaves, and the flowers were pouring 
themselves ont in perfume, while the fall of the 
many fountains came soothingly to the enr, and 
completed the luxury of the hour, 

“ttis in moments like these,” snid Katinka, 
as the two ladies flung themselves down among 
the cushions which a slave who followed them 
heaped above a Persian eurpet, under a stats v 
tulip-tree; “moments of external calm, whe 
the moonlight seems to slumber on the benutifus 
bosom of the earth, that the ashes of the pnst 
‘sweep in clouds over the soul. Carimtil, ducs 





* A narcolic. t Turkish measure. ? A narcohio. 

§ When these animals are distressed on their passage 
through the desert, they blow from their mouths a light 
eo pkin which preserves theo froin lhe floauog 
sand, 
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not your spirit fall back upon the days when, 
loved and loving, as woman loves and is loved 
but once, your arm wreathed in that of Anas- 
tatius, you wandered, surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of delight, among the scented groves and 
beside the sparkling streams of your delicious 
land? Whien the words of your ehosen one rose 
on the air like perfume; and the light of his 
eyes outshone the watching moon! Are the ties 
which bind you to the Moslem so holy as those 
which linked you to your firstlove? The chains 
may be golden, but still they are mere fetters ; 
and the free spirit sickens beneath constraint.” 

“Of what avail, sister of my soul, are such 
inquiries?” asked the Circassian in reply ; “ kis- 
met—it is my fate! You have but to look on 
my dim eye and my faded cheek, and to remem- 
ber what I onee was, to feel how little all this 
splendor has touched my heart, though I have 
been compelled to bow before the power of my 
constellation, Could I purchase with a year of 
this empty and profitless profusion one hour 
such at those to which you have just alluded, 
how gladly would I crush all my future life into 
a few short days, and live it out at once in 
happiuess !” 

“ Na to ne—there it is!” retorted the young 
Greek; “ your heart plays the rebel, and yet 
youatfect to feel horror at the thought of eman- 
cipating yourself from your present thrall. Think 

ou, that onee more frec, I would waste an hour 
in the harem of the Moslem, were it not from 
the conviction that the day is not far distant, 
when—” 

“Nay, nay, no more of this to-night ;” mur- 
mured the Hanoum, as she turned aside her 
head, and her tears glittered in the moonlight ; 
“my dreams are already evil, and yet I sorrow 
to awaken. The deep and hopeless grief to 
which I wns a prey ere your arrival has been 
exchanged for an anguish far more aeute, and 
yet to which I cling as though it were a joy.” 

Katinka smiled, and for a time there was 
silenee, while the Cireassian was left to her own 
thoughts, from which she started suddenly, and 
turning towards her companion, asked anxious- 
ly ; “ How will you contrive to inform him that 
we are here ?” 

“ Am IT not a Greek?” demanded Katinka; 
“sorrow has taught me subtlety. Ere this he 
must be on his way.” 

A gush of tears from the beautiful Circassian 
replied to the intimation, as she threw herself 
upon the bosom of her friend, and wept aloud. 

“Why, this is idle, khatoun!” said the Greek, 
soothingly; “your fate is in your own ‘hands; 
you have but to bid me drive him hence, and he 
will obey you, and carry his broken heart to his 
own land.” 

“Jle has perehance forgotten me”—sobbed 
out the fair Cavimfil. 

“Do the flowers forget the sun, or the lake 
the moonlight? Come they not at the appointed 
hour? Wherefore then should you, who are 
brighter than the flowers, and fairer than the 
moonlight, doubt that your lover will fly to 
your fect when he is summoned there ¢” 

The argument was unanswerable ; for there is 
no consolation so satisfactory to a pretty woman 
as that which is deduced from her own beauty ; 
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and although in the present instance, the fair 
mourner asked no further assurance of her lov- 
ers probable advent, she began to consider itas | 
less doubtful than it had appeared a moment 
back; and it was consequently with a bright | 
smile that she listened to a thousand trifling, 
but, to her, interesting details, which her com- 
panion poured into her willing ear as the time 
went by unheeded. The attendant glaves, who 
occupied a mat a short distance from their 
mistresses, had long fallen asleep, lulled by the _ 
plashing waters and the sighing wind; but the 
dreams of the two friends were waking dreams, 
rendered the more delightful from a sense of 
their reality. 

Katinka was the first to remark that the sha- 
dows were growing shorter and fainter, and the 
night almost spent. 

“We are playing truant strangely from our 
gilded cage ;” she said, as she pressed her lipsto 
the brow of her companoin; “and may chance 
to prove our imprudence to-morrow by our suf- 
fering —and lest we should have already ineur- 
red this penalty, I will, ere we leave the gar 
den, sing to you a song whieh you must well 
remember, for it was a tribute to your own 
bright eyes, in one of the laughing hours when 
our visions were only of joy. You eannot have 
forgotten it—for I, who did but smile because 
you were happy, can yet sce the minstrel, seated 
at your feet, beneath a cedar-tree, his mandolin 
in his hand, and his gaze riveted on the brow 
of his beloved. Listen ” and she swept the 
strings of her zebec, and sung her wild ballad to 
a melody which is sometimes the accompani- 
ment of the graceful Romaika. 





SONG OF THE GREEK LOVER. 


I’ve heard of isles beyond the sea, 
Where summer neither fails nor fades, 
Where leaves are ever on the tree, . 
Where verdure ever clothe: the glades— 
I’ve heard of birds so gay and bright, 
That as they hover round the bowers | 
Whose blossoms woo the noonday light, 
They look like fair and flying flowers. 


I’ve heard of coral caves, beneath 

The heaving bosom of the ocean ; 
Where many a sea-nymph twines her wreath, 
And warbles out with tuneful breath, 

Her young and beautiful emotion— f 
I've heard of mountains bleak and bare, 1 

Shaming with barrenness the vision, | 
Which yet embosom’d gems as rare 

As ever shone in halls Elysian. 


I’ve heard of fountain goddesses, 
With drooping head and flowing curls, 
Who, in their liquid boddices, 
Whene'er they wept. shed tears of pearls— 
I've heard of wrial spirits, ditting 
` In beauty through the summer beam; 
I’ve heard of river nymphs. calm sitting 
Beside some leaf-embower’d stream. i 


In short, I’ve heard of many things, 

All beautiful, and bright, and free ; 
And 'mid these fond imaginings, 

Lady, my thoughts have flown to thee ! 


I take the sunshine of the isles, j 
Those homes of everlasting spring ; 

And as I coin them into smiles, 
Upon thy brow those smiles I fling. 

And the bright birds! I iend their grace, ' 
Their buoyancy, and happy voices, | 

To thy glad tones, and that fair face, i 
Which every heart and eye rejoices! i 
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But when I come t» nymphs and fays, 
To goddesses, and sprites celeslial, 
I drop all metaphoric lays, 
Ani thank the fates thal thou'rt terrestrial ! 
For in thy young and sparkling beauly 
Thou art to me more fair by far, 
Than if I leadered mere lip duty, 
To thee in semblance of a star. 


Yes. rather wonld I wreathe around thee 
A garlaid of each flower that blows, 
Than have to tell that | had found thee 
A sprite, soft sleeping in a rose— 
And ’twere far pleasanter with thee 
Q'er sem-iiaed rocks to climb nnd climber, 
Than lhine enchanted form to see 
Enclosed within a wall of amber. 


Thus then. though idly I may dream, 
And liken thee to things celestial ; 
I sav again--I iove thy beam 
The better that it 1s terrestrial ? 


“Ah! well indeed do I remember it!” ex- 
aimed Carimfil Tanoum, elasping her hands 
assionately ; but it was now the turn of the 
oung Greek to preach prudence, and to urge 
1e necessity of returning to the house. 
“Sleepless eves will be dim ;” she said, smil- 
gly; “and late vigils make a dull harem; 
ere are yet some hours to the dawn: let us 
, and to rest while we may, kadeun; it is now 
o late alike for smiles or tears.” 

In half an hour the harem of Saifula Pasha 
ras buried in sleep. 


| 
i 
i 
í CHAPTER XX. 
| MEANWTILE, a more netive scene was trans- 
sting elsewhere. A Tatar, who had been pro- 
ely reeompensed, was despatehed to Cireassia, 
the dwelling of the young merehant, Anasta- 
s Maniolopolo, with a scroll of parchment, in- 
ribed with delicate Greek eharacters, The 
issive was received with a delight which won 
olden acknowledgments of his fidclity from the 
ver; who asked not by whoin it had been in- 
'usted to him, bnt retained his services as his 
wn guide on his tourney to the province of Sai- 
Ha Pasha. A sbort time sutlieed for the ar- 
ngement of his utfairs, which he placed under 
e superintendence of a Greck friend: and half 
ild with the joy of finding his sister still in life, 
hen he had so long wept her as dead; and of 
arning the undininished affection of the bean- 
ful girl to whom he had given his heart; he 
ade adieu to Cireassia, accompanied by Safi, 
is Tatar guide, without hnving framed one 
lasible plan for the regulation of his future pro- 
sedings; aad contented, in the first rush of his 
alight, to breathe the same air as his loved 
es, and to trust to his happy fate fur the 
ture. 
| Anastatius Maniolopolo was, perhaps. in the 
ost enviable frame of mind, as he galloped his 
eet steed among the mountains, to which man 
in attain in this world: careless of the past, 
Yoying the present, and without a fear for the 
turel lad not the dead eome to life, and the 
st one been found? Why then should he 
ead what was to follow? She would fly with 
—she would leave her gilded prison, and 
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once more live over again ìn his company those 
glorious hours which the horrors of war had 
terminnted so abruptly. 

Such were his thoughts, as, followed by Safii 
the Tatar, he reached on the second day of his 
journey n lovely valley, lying like na huge emer- 
ald at the mountain-foot, and traversed by a fair 
strenm, which, fed by a spring in the higher 
lands, and falling in a natural easeade down the 
face of the rock, formed in the bottom a lovely 
river flowing above party-colored pebbles and 
sparkling annd, and over-arched at mtervals by 
groups of forest trees, among which the stately 
und umbrageous maple and the delicate weep- 

| ing birch were conspicuous; while tufts of mi- 

| mosa nnd henna bushes, with their minute blos- 
soins, as white and as sweet as the flowers of 
the jasmine, made the air halmy with their fra- 
grance, Storks and eranes flew over their 
heads, and numbers of pheasants rested among 
the branches of the tall trees, which were also 
voeal with singing birds. The wild vine flung 

(its leafy garlands from stem to stem, and the 

| grapes were hanging from it in blushing clusters, 
wooing the hand of the travellers. Numbers of 
the Jerhuah or leaping mice,* common in the 
country, were sporting on the banks of the 
river; and the turf beneath the trees was en- 

| amelled with flowers. 

lt was a seene that Benuzzeer, the Persian 
Claude, would have loved to paint; and here 
the travellers sprang from their saddles, in order 
tu enjoy their noontide meal upon the grass; 
and while Safii was kindling a fire, and prepar- 
ing their repast, the lover walked apart on the 
margin of the stream, and lost himself in visions 
of delight, sueh as could only be realized in Pe 
ristan. 

The sun, riding in mid course, fell brilliantly 
on every surrounding object, and rendered the 
freshness of the running water, and the eoolness 
of the long grass benenth the trees, doubly re- 
freshing; and it was not until he had been twice 
summoned by his hungry eompanion, that Man- 
ivlopolo ahbandoped his delicious revery, to min- 
ister to the gros#-r necessities of existence, 

And even then, when the repast was spread 
out before him, the young Greek eould seareely 
withdraw his eyes from the glorious landscape ; 
his heart overtlowed with happiness, and Na- 
ture sceined tu symputhize in his joy ; while all 
around was so thoroughly in unison with the 
harmony und elasticity of his own feelings, that 

| Maniolopolo did but scant justice to the meal, to 
Which his companion was paying homage as 
devout as ever Ghebre lavished upon the sacred 
thuue of his fuith. 

It was almost with regret that the young 
Grreck once tore rose froin his fair and fragrant 
resting-place, und prepared to resume lis 
journey. But the remembrance of the beautiful 
Carimftil pierced through the mists of memory 

like « bright stur; and as he vaulted into his 


* The Jerhuah (otherwise Gerboa) or leaping mouse of 
Circanma, is alsoa native of Northern Africa. Nubsa, and 
Egypt; itis about the size of a squirrel, legged likoa 
kangaroo, and has long ears; il bas a hubit of laying its 
tail flal npon its back, and leaping to a coonJerable 
height or distance ; from which peculiarity il derivæs ita 
naine. 
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saddle, and struck the sharp spur into the flank 
of his fleet-footed Arab, the name of his young 
lore was on his lips, and hope again buoyant 
in his heart. 

“ My lord loves this fair scene ;” said Safil, as, 
after a brief space, the young lover once more 
checked his gallant horse, and gazed around 
him; “and in truth it looks as though Joy had 
built her nest among its branches, and Love 
rocked her first-born on the river-blossoms: and 

-et, I have heard a darker tale told of as smil- 
ing a valley as this: a tale in which the muddy 
torrent of misery overflowed the bright plain 
of youth, and the rude hand of violenee elasped 
the mantle of helplessness :—but, after all, what 
are these fables of past times? are they not 
bosh—nothing.” 

“Nay, not so, Safii;” replied Maniolopolo; 
“there is much to be learnt from the legends of 
the massaldjhis, if we only read them aright. 
Tell me this tale as we ascend the mountain ; it 
will beguile the way.” 

The Tatar smiled; and having flung the 
bridle on the neck of his steed, at once complied, 
with the air of one who feels that he is con- 
ferring a benefit. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE TATAR’S TALE 


In the famous city of Schamachie, the capital 
of the province of Schirwan in Persia, lived a 
merchant named Ali, who, from his immense 
wealth, was considered as a second Karoon.* 
He traded with the Franks in raw and wrought 
silks, and the wove cottons of the West; with 
the Muscovite dealers in furs, leathers, and 
metals; with the Tatars in horses; and with 
the Jews—may their father’s graves be defiled! 
—in gold and silver, brocades and weapons, 
woollen goods and tapestry: in short, there was 
no caravan passed in or out of the city in which 
the merchant Ali had not a large venture; and 
so favored was he by the Prophet that he 
seemed to live only to prove the fallacy of the 
proverb, whieh says that, for every pearl of 
price that sees the sun, the diver must descend 
a score of times to the bottom of the ocean. Cer- 
tain it is that, as often as he dipped his right 
hand into the bowl of fortune, he drew up the 
gem from the depth. 

Moreover, the merchant had a son—a youth 
of pride and promise; and of a disposition so 
gentle that it seemed as though he had been 
nursed by the Peris, and fed with the honey- 
dew that the early bee rifles from the rose. 
Even as the azure veil of the firmament hides 
the ten thousand houris who live amid the sun- 
beams, so did his modesty conceal from all, save 
a chosen few, the divine perfections of hia na- 
ture. 

Mohammed, for that was his name, was one 
day walking in the pleasant and fertile environs 
of the city, musing over the ruined wall of the 
southern quarter which was so demolished by 





* The Croesus of the East. 
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Shah Abbas, and sighing ìn the gentleness of 
his spirit at the cruel efřects of violence, when 
the slowly sinking sun, pillowing its golden 
brow on its cushion of erimson and purple, 
warned him to return to the house of his father 
in time for the evening méal. 

As he passed slowly along one of the narrow 
est and least frequented streets of the city, his 
ear was suddenly outraged by the voice of an 
guish ; and advancing anxiously in the quarter 
whence it came, he saw an old man of stera 
aspect, who, with ferocious gestures, was urging 
on the wali’s guard to tear a young and beautiful 
female, whose veil had escaped in the struggle, 
from the arms of her aged parent, while she 
rent the vault of heaven with eries and suppli- 
cations. 

Mahommed sprang forward like the light 
hoofed deer before the tread of the hunter, and 
at once inquired the cause of this iron-hearted: 
violence ; as the maiden turned aside her grace- 
ful head with a blush which threw a new sua- 
light over her beauty. The story was soon 
told. The father of the young houri was the 
debtor of the hoary sinner who stood by, en- 
foreing this deed of darkness: and his child was. 
about to be torn from him, and sold iuto slavery, 
in default of other payment. 

The voice of sorrow was soon turned into that 
of joy, and the happy father laid the forehead: 
of thanksgiving in the dust of gratitude, as Mo 
hammed, out of the abundance of his generosity, 
paid down the required sum, and freed the 
beautiful Zohara* from the grasp of her captor. 
But, alas! the son of Hali had but transferred 
the chain of slavery to his own heart; and when,: 
in obedience to the old man’s prayer, he passed 
the threshold of the father of Zohara, and saw 
her mother weeping at his knees, while the | 
maiden herself stood by in her young loveliness, 
partially shrouding her face in the folds of her 
robe, he felt that the sun and moon of his earth- 
ly sky would hereafter be the eyes of the fair 
creature whom he had rescued. It was true 
that at present the mists of sorrow obscured the 
sunbeams of beauty, but Zohara was like the’ 
water-lily which is ever the loveliest in its 
tears: and asthe young man quitted the roof 
to which he had now restored happiness, he 
felt that an arrow was in his heart, which he 
sought not to pluek eut. 

Mohammed had studied like a moullah in the 
colleges for which Schamachie has so long beet 
famous, and the boasted sciences of the Frank: 
were no more than atoms in the beams of hi: 
knowledge; but from this time forth he sheath 
ed the bright spear of study in the breast of in 
dolence, and wandered during whole days beside 
the streams of the valley, or beneath the sha 
dows of the forest-boughs, weaving sweet fancie 
of which the fair Zohara was ever the brillian 
subject. A 

Such a passion as this could end only in mar 
riage: and it was not long ere Mohammed, th 
son of the wealthy Hali, asked for his bride th: 
daughter of the pennyless Timsah, whose world 
ly possessions would not have loaded the weak’ 
est-backed camel in the city. It is not dificul 
a ES, |) 
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to imagine how he was answered; and while 


_ }the mother of the young man was preparing to 


receive the wife of her son, he passed whole 
hours beside her, gazing on her fresh cheek, 
}where nature had crushed ita roses to paint the 
fairest skin that ever flushed at praise; and 
into her deep eves, where the light seemed to 
slumber, save when his smile cntled it forth in 
living fire. Graceful wns she as the safsaf, and 


fawn-like as the light-footed maidens of Singol ; | 


while her voice was low and sweet as the night- 
rind among the tombs of the early dend, 

Rechid Aga was the friend of Mohammed ; 
they clung together’ like double pomegrnnates ; 
mnd, in the exuberance of his joy, the unwary 
young man poured into the enr of his chosen 
associate the tale of his approaching happiness. 
Rechid listened, and a wild wish grew in his 
soul, and poisoned it like the breath of the upas. 
Fhe painted wings of vanity were folded about 
is heart; and, ns he eurled his dark and glossy 
eard over his fingers, he began to ask himself 
wherefore the felech of Mohammed had shed a 
ight upon his path which had been denied to 
in? If the maiden was so fair as the eyes of 
is friend had mande her, she must be na banished 
eri, condemned to visit earth for a time, and 
be won by a mortal—Why then should he 
hot be that favored one? And as Eblis thus 
rompted him, vague thoughts and hopes grew 
to shape and tangibility within his bosom ; 
nd he resolved to learn nl that the trusting 
riendship of Mohammed might lead him to 
reveal; seizing, therefore, with the hand of 
lport, the skirts of confidenee, he smilingly 
ked a thousand questions, to which his friend 
eplied with unsuspicious frankness; and thus 

e poverty of Timsah, and the obscurity of his 
osition became known to him, as well as the) 
enuty of Zohara, and the story of her rescue. 

Réchid Aga left the presence of his friend 
ith treachery in his art Ilis fancy had 
een taken captive by the glowing picture of 
iis peerless beauty so soon to be a baie and 
je resolved that should she be but half as love- 
V as she had been painted to him, she should| 
le his, if ernft or violenee could win her. | 

As the steel-hearted ee a springs on the} 
embling chamois, so rushed the treacherous: 
ga on his prey! The house of the slumbering 
imsah was fired at midnight; and the shriek- 
g Zohara borne through the flames, only to be 
ueed on a swift horse, encireled by the arin of 

rider, and panting with affright. 

As day dawned the horseman reined up his 

pid steep, and springing to the earth, drew 
ter him his pale and sinking burden. 

It was a glorious morning; and their halt 
tas in a valley where happy hearts, blessed in 
eh other, might have been content tod well for 
er. Much time was spent in restoring the 
aiden to conscivpsness, for her swoon was long 
d heavy; and as Réchid Aga hung over her, 
d bathed her pale brow with the pure water 
> a mountain stream, nad erushed in her small 
inds the aromatic blossoms of the henna-plant, 
felt that the words of Mohatnmed had "het 










eak in painting her beauty, He had laid her 
own benenth the tall boughs of a maple tree, 
a whose roota the fresh moss grew rankly, 
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elnstered with deep-blue violets; and when the 
fair Zohara at length opened her eyes, and be- 
held beside her the friend of her attianeed hus- 
band, she clasped her hands in a transport of 
joy and gratitude ; for she guessed not that he 
had stained the skirts of his honor with the de- 
filements of treachery, but at onee believed that 
he hnd preserved her from the flames in friend- 
ship for Mohnmmed. 

As the Aga cnught her menning, he cagerly 
eneournged the delusion; nnd, aprending before 
her some dried fruits, with which he had come 
provided, he urged her to purtnke of them ere 
they pursued their way buck to the city. The 
gentle Zohara, grateful for his enre, smilingly 
obeyed; and, as her false-hearted eompanion 
hastened to the stream to procure for her a 
draught of its refreshing water, she looked enger- 
ly and adiniringly about her, on the fair scene 
amid which she was seated. 

The clouds, those graceful eup-benrers of the 
sky, were riding like snow-flnkes upon the elear 
blue bosom of space; on every side bloomed 
elusters of bright and many-tinted flowers, 
worthy to be the envy of the constellations ; 
the sun, a heayen-inspired pninter! had sketch- 
ed a thousand benutiful designs on their lenfy 
tablets; and swecter than the musk of Tartary 
was the perfume which accompanied his touch, 
The forest-boughs dropped honey, for the haunt 
of the wild bee was among their leaves and 
the ruby eups of the bursting buds were ench 
senled with a dinmond drop of dew. The dis- 
tant mountains bathed their brows in light; and 
the lesser heights were elothed in draperies of 
many-colored vegetation; the tall trees which 
overhung the strenm looked like stately beauties 
mirroring their gracefulness in the clear waters; 
while the more tlexible safsaf, the weeping wil- 
low, and the feathery bireh, bent low into the 
wave, as thongh fuint with enjoyment. The 
slender-hoofed hind at intervals bounded past, 
light as the wind that waved the branches; and 
the bulbul nestled amid*the leaves above her 
head, and not yet wenry of his melodious griefa, 
wns pouring ont a song to which the peris might 
have loved to listen. 

As Zohnara contemplated this fairy seene, her 
soul wus steeped in the honey of delight; the 
thorns of care, nnd the gnawing cnustie of sor- 
row, were unlike shut ont; and when the Aga 
held the eup to her lips, sparkling with the cold 


jroek water, she thanked hiin with a smile which 


spread the glossy feathers of hope over the black 
heart of falsehood. 

But ere long the serpent-tongue of guilt be- 
trayed its worthless purpose; aud the atlrighted 
maiden Jenrut. the unholy passion whieh had 
caused her to be thus borne awny from the roof 
of her father, with n terror which denied her 
utterance, The vows breathed by her pertidions 
suitor did but rouse hintred in her bosom; and 
as she became more enlm, she wedded the name 
of Réehid Agn toevery reproachful epithet with 
whieh her memory supplied her, She reminded 
him of the heavy ehain of gratitude that had 
been Aung around her by the generous nid of 
Mahommed, cre she yet had learnt to Jove him; 
and she vowed by the soul of the prophet, and 
by thegrave of her father, that she would rather 
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die by her own hand, than be the wife of an- 
other. The protestations of the Aga fell on her 
ear like water upon sand, and left no impression ; 
while the young man gnashed the sharp teeth 
of disappointment against the shivered weapon 
of defent, as with her smal] dagger in her hand, 
whieh she had drawn from amidst the folds of 
her girdle, she threatened to sheathe the steel of 
death in her heart, if he did not leave her on 
the instant. 

The aga urged and expostulated in vain. He 
represented the impossibility of her return to 
the city, alone and unprotected; but the maiden 
spurned alike his threats and his entreaties; and 
Bite had raised her arm to strike, preferring 
death to further communion with her treacher- 
ous companion, when the tramp of horses was 
heard in the distanee; and before Réchid Aga 
eould warn her of the probable danger, a wild 
shrick from Zohara summoned to their side a 
party of predatory Arabs. 

The maiden had seareely time to cover her 
face with her robe, when the foremost of the 
train ehecked his steed under the shadow of the 
tree beneath which she was sitting; while in 
the next instant the aga, who had drawn his 
scimitar on the first alarm, was wounded, over- 
powered, and bound to one of its branehes, 

So unlooked-for a capture, almost in the viei- 
nity of the city, was hailed with delight by the 
Arabs, whose chief immediately claimed the 
maiden as his spoil; and haying looked upon 
her beauty, talked exultingly of the number of 
purses which would be freely paid down for so, 
fair a purehase; while others appropriated the 
horse and weapons of the aga, the whole of 
which, as their practised glanee at onee detected, 
were of great value. Having satisfied them- 
selves on this point, half-a-dozen of the most dis- 
tinguished of the party seated themselves on the 
grass, and prepared to partake of the fruits 
which were still spread before the maiden; 
while the rest, formed into separate groups on 
the margin of the stream, drew from out of their 

avelling-bags their less delicate eontents, and 
commeneed a hurried meal. 

Zohara, meanwhile, looked on tremblingly, 
and vague projects of eseape rolled across her 
mind; but, like wreaths of vapor they left no- 
thing tangible behind; and as she turned aside 
from her captors, and her eye fell on the droop- 
ing and wounded aga, the origin of all her suf- 
ferings, her heart froze within her, and her 
pe stood still, as though Azraél had pressed 

is finger upon her brow. 

Coiled among the branches above her head, 
she beheld an enormous serpent, slowly moving 
along towards the bough to which the unhappy 
young man had been seenred. The sunlight fell 
flickering throngh the leaves and touching at 
intervals the bright seales with which he was 
covered turned them into jewels: his deep 
green eyes loaked like emeralds, and his forked 
tongue protruded its poisoned lance from the 
blood-stained cavern of his yawning jaws. On, 
on he moved—and Zohara could not stir a limb, 
nor utter a ery for help—on, on, until his head 
rested on the shoulder of the wounded mnn, 

and his gleaming folds were coiled around his 
body. Here for awhile he remained, as though 
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eontemplating the scene beneath; and then i 
gliding away into the thick foliage as noiselessly : 
as he had stolen forth, he disappeared among , 
the leaves, 

Again Zohara breathed freely ; and she would 
have warned her eaptors of the vicinity of their 
dangerous enemy, and besought of them to resene 
the insensible aga from so horrible a death; but 
at this moment, the Arabs, having drunk too 
deeply from their wine-skins, began to wrangle 
among themselves, and never ceased their dis- 
pute until the slumber of inebriety stole upon 
them, when, one by one, they laid their heads 
upon the earth, and slept. 

Now, indeed, the maiden began to let the 
wings of hope flutter about her heart: but’ she 
yet felt the neeessity of caution, for although — 
the groups by the river bank followed the ex- 
ample of their ehiefs, and flung themselves into 
the attitude of repose, she knew that theirs 
would be but the lighter slumbers of fatigue, 
which an ungnarded movement might serve to 
dissipate. While, therefore, she was carefully 
turning in her mind the most feasible means of 
suecess, her thoughts divided between her ter- 
ror of the serpent, and her hope of eseape from . 
her enemies; the mighty snake once more ap- 
peared above her head, and as her eye again 
rested upon it, she erouched down with elasped 
hands and clenched teeth, without power to 
withdraw herself from the danger. 

The serpent, however, glided down the tree, 
and passed her by unheeded, attraeted by the 
seent of the wine-skins which yet lay beside the 
sleeping Arabs, Twice, thrice, he reared his 
erested head high above them; and then plunging 
it into the liquid, he drank deep, and flung back 
into the wine a few heavy black drops of the 
foul poison which hung about his jaws. 

The noise of his retreat, as he again glided 
swiftly into the underwood, with a rattling 
sound, accompanied by a shrill hissing noise, 
aroused the Arabs, who started from the earth, 
and elutched their weapons; but, when, on 
looking around, they eould diseover no eause of’ 
alarm, and saw one pale captive seated beneath’ 
the tree, and the other yet bound to Its branches 
they only muttered an imprecation ; and seizing 
the skins of wine, passed them one to the other 
and resumed their rest. 

Now was the moment eome when Zohara fell 
within her the courage which grows out of peril’ 
She glided to the side of the aga, but he did no 
unclose his eyes—she touehed his hand, it wai 
cold and nerveless—and the maiden started witl 
a new terror, for she felt that she looked of 
death. 

A sudden impulse shook her, and she drev, 
forth her dagger. Were not they who wer 
sleeping but a few paces off her enemies? ani 
might she not deliver herself from their grasp‘ 
Those at her fect could injure her no further, fo 
she knew that they had quaffed poison with thei 
last draught. She moved towards the margli 
of the stream, but her heart grew siek; she fe! 
thnt, if when the sword is in the hand of powe 
generosity is the seabbard of heroes, so mue’ 
should mercy be that of women! 

The steed of the aga was standing, fastened t. 

a mimosa bush, not fifty paces from her; ar: 
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jwith the speed of lightning she disengaged the 
bridle, and sprang upon his back; but cre she 
a commence her tight, a seeond trampling 
lof horses sounded through the valley, nnd nt 
once the sleeping Arabs vaulted inta their sad- 
idles, and, shouting to their chiefs, pee to 
meet the eoming enemy. But their chiefs an- 
swered not; they lay prone and motionless upon 
the earth, their faces blackening in the wind, and 


the poison oozing from their parted lips: and the | 


wondering tribe were yet busied in endeavor- 
jing to awaken them, when a band of horsemen, 
led by Mohammed the son of Ilali, came like a 
ithunder-cloud across the valley, sweeping down 
all before them. 

Zohara was saved! The “ Morning Star” 
once more lit up the sky of Mohammed's happi- 
ness; and the Hark Heia] aga paid the forfeit 
of his treachery.—But here we are on the moun- 
tain brow, Effendim; and, with the help of the 
prophet, we should be past the dark ridge which 
cuts against the clouds yonder, before sunset ; 
so we have little thue to waste.” And as “atii 
ceased speaking he gave his godd horse the rein, 
and, followed by Maniolopolo, was soon descend- 
ing into the valley. 


Pan IV. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


“ Ne oldot—what has happened ?” demanded 
Saifula Pasha, as his chibouque-bashi handed to 
him his fourth pipe, while the Cadi of the town 
was devoutly kissing the hem of his robe. 
my head were as large as the mountain of El 
Caf, which surrounds the habitable globe, it 
would scarcely suffiee for all its duties: and if 
my arm were long enough to reach from Stam- 
boul to Seanderia, it would still be too short to 
grasp all that it is required to hold. But speak, 
Cadi Almadhafer—what has happened in the 
city f” 

aioi the condescension of my lord increase !” 
said the justice, as he lifted his head from the 
earth, and obeying a motion of the pasha's hand, 
assumed a sitting posture. “I believe thnt the 
Ibn Sheitan—the son of Satan, has «arrived 
among us.” : 

“ Min Allah—Heaven forbid!” ejaculated the 
eatrap, flinging out a long thread of smoke. 
e ARA yet,” he added with a faint amile, as he 
looked down upon the pumpkin-headed, un- 
wieldy little coward at his feet, “you are a wise 
man, Cadi Almadhafer, and moreover a lawyer 
—you are, therefore, fully competent to forma 
judgment on such a point. And how comes he 
to our quiet province! Ts he a sakalsiz—a no- 
beard, like the natives of Frangistan ¢ or is he in 
the true likeness of Eblis, horned and tailed? 
‘Speak, good cadii— Mashallah! I listen.” 

“May my lord’s lip never want a jest!” was 
ithe reply: “but truly this is no theme fur mer- 
‘riment. The baseborn etranger, who is now 
ane under the very palace-walls of your 
excellency, is, as I hear, (for | have never looked 


| upon him myself,) handsome enough to be the 


" 
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jhigh priest of Anirin.* He walks the bazār 
) like my Jord himself—flings his piastres from 
him as freely as a padishah—feeds all the rag- 
ged pezevenks¢ in the eity—and has given to a 
po alinét a cachemire rich enough for a 
vezir’s harem.” And na he conelnded this eata- 
logue of vices, the corpulent endi paused for 
breath, 

“ Chok chay—that is much |" said the pasha 
complacently ; “he will leave money in the 
aty.” È 

“T sent to his house,” pursned the eadi, “ to 
learn who he was, and whenee he came, as is 
my wont with all strangers; and his reply was 

l this— Tell him who sent you, Yuzbashi’—for to 
do him honor 1 entrusted the inquiry to the enp- 
tain of your excelleney’s guard— sls when I 
put my beard into his hand, he shall be free to 
pluck it out'—and so he turned upon his heel, 
and left the chamber.” 

“ Almadhafer,” said the pasha, “you are an 
ass”—aud, having delivered hiinself of this opin- 
ion, he smoked ou for a time in silence, “Ilave 

yon never heard, Pifendim,” he resumed at 
Ee for the cadi had not ventured tu coatro- 
vert the assertion of his superior; “ have you 
never heard that the spur is for the steed, the 
koorbash for the buffalo, the capidgi-bashi for 
the traitor, and the hand-mirror for the young 
beauty? Cadi Almadliafer, do you mean to be 
a dog all your days?” 

To which question the obsequious judge only 
replied by an emphatic “Min Allah—lleaven 
forbid !” 

“Listen to me, then,” said the satrap; “let 
this giddy-brained stranger alone; send no mes- 
senger to his house, ask no questions of himself 
—it is unseemly: but cadi—fold your feet upon 
the carpet of watchfulness; if his servants love 
rakée, let it poured into their cups—the fiery 
sherbet of the Franks unlocks the lips of all 
men, and lays their hearts upon your handa, 
where you may read them at your leisure. Let 
him give his feasts in pence, but be carefal that 
sume of your own spies sit down to every repast, 
—let him be fooled and flattered, and innde 
merry with songs and dances; and he will surely 
fal! into our power by some act of inadvertence, 
which he will be glad to buy off with gold. 
Shekiur Allah!—we wish hita no harm; and we 
have need just now of euch as ean pay their 
avaniass with an open hind!” 

“sen bilirsen—yowknow best ;” anid the obe- 
dient cndi, whose disappointment at the ealn 
ness with whieh the satrap received his intelli- 
wence of the arrival of a wenlthy stranger at the 
quict city of the pashalik was beyond his ol 
of concealment: “Inshallah! my lord knows 
best—bakalum—we shall see.” 

‘The hour at which the satrap was ncenstomed 
to give audience had arrived; and the eadi, 
having onee more attempted to kiss the extrem. 
ity of his garment, and being condescendiugly 
prevented from 60 doing, passed at ouce fro. 
the presence of the pasha; who folluwed slowly, 

oP wrted on either side by a chaonsl, | who 


held him up under the arins, as thongh he had 
| * Hymen. t Rascals. t Dancing-girls. 
$ Fines. {] Otticer 
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been a eripple, as is usual with all high person- | anaki the serndjhe,* who has defrauded me of 


ages in the East; to whom locomotion, on occa- 
sions of solemnity, is apparently supposed to be 
considered peculiarly injurious. The great man 
was followed by two chokhadars, or cloak- 
bearers, his keeper of the purse, his chibouque- 
_bashi, his cafejhe-bashi, and four soldiers of his 
ard. 
s he made his way across the wide hall of 
audience to the divan at the upper end, all the 
applicants who thronged the doorway prostra- 
ted themselves to the carth, while the officers 
and individuals of sufficient rank to approach his 
person, bent down, and laid his hand upon their 
heads. 

‘“‘ Alhemdullilah !—all are sure of justice while 
Saifula Pasha is satrap of the province ;” com- 
menced the pasha himself, as he took his gor- 
geous pipe, with its pale lemon-colored amber 
mouth-piece, enamelled with blue and gold, from 
his chitouque-bashi; while a second attendant 
slid a small brazen dish under the boudaka* 
“Who has any thing to ask from the favorite of 
the Padishah, the Light of the Earth, and the 
Lord of the Three Seas?!—Let him speak—l 
Jisten.” 

The words were yet upon his lips when an 
aged Jew detached himself from the crowd at 
the bottom of the hall, and, sinking upon his 
knees, made his way thus to the centre of the 
floor, where he flung himself with his face upon 
the earth. The appearance of the grey-bearded 
Hebrew was by no means calculated to prejudice 
the spectators in his favor; his turban was of 
coarse cotton, of which the original color had 
long been a mystery; his brow was deeply and 
closely wrinkled, his quick restless eyes were 
partially hidden by a pair of thick and wiry eye- 
brows, his prominent nose was pinched and 
sharp, and his thin lips were pressed closely to- 
gether, as though he could not part gratuitously 
even with his breath, without an effort to retain 
it. His grizzled beard hung to his girdle, which 
was of black woollen, and hound above an outer 


dress of blue and white cotton much worn and | 


discolored; his feet were bare, for the ragged 
e which he had left at the door had 
‘been their only covering; and altogether Yacob 
the Jew was as unprepossessing an individual as 
could well have been selected to open the divan. 

But, ungainly as he was, he was not unknown 
to the pasha, who stroked down his beard, as he 
saw the Hebrew perform his prostration; and 
exclaimed, without removing the chibouque 
from his lips:— 

“ Khosh geldin—you are welcome, Yacob: it 
is some time since we have seen you here. How 
ary your affuirs, Hebrew? Is your gold in bars, 
orin coin? and do you come to make us your trea- 
surers, lest the metal should not be secure under 
your own roof?” 

“Heaven help me! Should I venture to 
trouble my lord if it were thus? Ai, ai—alas! 
alas !—I come to the mirror of justice only when 
1 am wronged, that the light of my lord’s coun- 
tenance may be turned upon me, and the tenrs 


tnay be dried in my aged eyes—} am here to| 


„put up a complaint against my neighbor Steph- 








* Pipe-bowl. 


my just rights.” 

“ Stephanaki,” shouted a chaoush close be- 
side the satrap; “come forth, and kneel in the 
shadow of my lord the pasha, whose attribute is 
justice.” 
| The call was instantly obeyed, and a fine 
looking young Greek, weaying the picturesque 
and becoming costume of the islands, knelt be- 
side his accuser. Stephanaki was in the first 
bloom of manhood, with a laughing eye, anda 
sunshiny expression of countenance, which even 
the dread presence of the pasha could not whol- 
ly overcloud. 

“ Mashallah!” murmured the satrap to the 
khoja or secretary who was squatted at his feet, 
with his ink-bottle in his girdle, and a huge 
strip of parchment resting upon his knee ready 
to be made use of, while he dipped his calam or 
reed-pen into the ink in order to commence his 
duties: “Mashallah? this is as it should be; a 
dervish against a woman, and a Greek against a 
Jew—Bakalum—we shall see.” 

A motion of the pasha’s hand intimated to 
Yacob that he was to speak: and he at once 
commenced his complaint. 

“Js not my lord as one who has sat on the 
right hand of the padishah, and whose mouth 
has been filled with the gold of truth? In my 
soreness of spirit I said—‘I will away to the 
giver of health, the promoter of joy, the great 
and just Saifula Pasha, for does he not hold the 
| reins of life and death? and is he not like the 
| sun at noonday, without which the earth would 
$ dark ? ” e 








“Taib!—well said, Jew ;” nodded the satrap, 
as he toyed with his perfumed beard; and there 
was a sudden chorus of voices in the apartment, 
all murmuring “Taib! Taib!” 

“ At the last mahāk,”ł pursued the Jew, in 
the same humble and submissive tone, and with- 
out suffering the slightest token of elation to 
escape him at the approbation which his words 
had elicited, “ came Stephanaki to my poor hut 
to purchase dhourra:¢ I was at meat, and I bade 
|him rest awhile until my meal was finished, 
when I would wash, and come forth to the store- 
house wherein I had housed the grain; but he 

leaded haste, and thus I was obliged to leave 
the food almost untasted, lest he should go else- 


the poor yonth.” 
“ Iad you not done better to have asked him 
to share it with you?” demanded the pasha. 
“Now, by our father Abraham!” exclaimed 
the shrinking Israelite: “ would my lord desire 





a filthy Greek ?” 

“True :” said the pasha with a quiet smile 
“I had forgotten that the two infidel drinkers 
of wine, the Tchifout$ and the Giaour, were 
unclean even to eachother! Allah kerim!—Oa 
| with your tale, Hebrew.” 

“We were long ere we concluded the bar- 
gain ;” continued Yacob; “and I finished by 
selling my grain some piastres too cheap—” 








t Decline of the moon. 
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“But he did buy of you at last; say you not 
| 30?” demanded the satrap. 

“He did ;” replied the Jew; “ bat he should 
have pnid me at the very least—” 

es Khoja,” suid the pasha, slowly removing 
' the chibouqne from his mouth, and looking to- 

wards the secretary; “write thut Yneob the 
Jew shall, before sunset, pny an avunin to the 
pasha of one hundred piastres, for selling 
}dhourra within the walls of the city, without 
authority—now Hebrew, onee more we listen.” 

But if the Jew had sueeessfully concealed his 
triumph when he was environed by plandits, he 
was by no means so fortunate when he found 
himself betrayed by his own folly* he plucked 
his beard until the hairs remamed in his grasp, 
he thrust his turban awry, and wrung his a 
as though he was ruined for ever. Ills pnrox- 
ysm gave the pasha time to reflect; and that 
he had done so, he very soon gnave proof, by 
again addressing the seribe. “ Write, likewise, 
that Stephanaki the Greek raiah shall also pay 
to the pasha, by the same period, hìs avania of 
fifty piastres, for having purchnsed within the 
city walls certain bags of dhourra from a cheater 
of the revenue.” , 

The khoja was just about to reeord this seeond 
reflection of the mirror of justice when the 
Greek, prostrating himself in We most approved 

| manner, exclaimed ; ‘‘ The words of my lord the 
pasha are as the diamonds of Samareand flung 
forth upon the path of life. Surely my lord will 
| suffer even a vassal to gather up some of these 
| precious jewels, and to examine their lustre. It 
is true, oh. Light of the World! that I pur- 
chased the dhourra of thìs rascally Tehifout; but 
I made him deliver it to me on the meidan* be- 
yond the city gates. He is indeed guilty, and 
deserves the tine which your highness has in 
mercy made very disproportionate to the erime; 
but I have committed no offence, as my lord 
will learn, when the kiupek—the cur, has told 
his tale.” 

“ Kiupek in your teeth, dog of n giaour !” re- 
torted the enraged Jew, glad to have seeured an 
object on whieh to vent his wrath, without 
danger to the soles of his feet. “ Who are you 
that you should fling dirt upon my head? What 
are you but a Greek? Are you not a raïah like 
myself? and are you not, moreover, like the 
rest of your akd race, a linr and a cheat! 
—haivan der—you are an animal.” 

“ Ajaib—wonderful!” ejaculated the pasha. 


A 








brawler of the city! Peace, I say, old man. Is 
the divan become a Theriaki-teharchi,t or a Ti- 
merhaze,t that 1 am to have my cars rent by 
your clamour? Tnke care of youg own; and 
meanwhile, I have heard enough. Stephanaki, 
you have gained your cause. I am satisfied that 
you are a bash-pezevenk—a great rogue; for, 
although every Roumi3 rascal can talk of the 
deeds of his aneesters, Mashallah! there are few 
among yon who dare venture to speak of his 
own. Nevertheless, I say, your cause is gained, 
for you have kept your temper, and the Jew has 
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¢ Resort for opium-eaters, where night-brawls and 
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lost his; by which I know that he is in the 
wrong. Write, khoja, that the Hebrew Yaeob 
is fined fifty pinstres for bringing before the Di- 


| yan a cause which he could not support.” 


And while the unhappy Israclite wna once 
more giving way to n burst of grief, the mirror 
of justiee murmured to the endi, who was seated 
near him; * Fhe rnsenlly Jew ean well atford to 
pay his nvanin; but T question if the gidi mas 
ceara—the young senramouch, in the embroider- 
ed leggings, docs not carry all his piastres on his 
back.” 

To which sagacious deduetion, the Cndi replied 
by his usyal * Thib—excellent! my lord sees 
through the darkness of midnight—who shall 
dispute his wisdom?” But as he again settled 
himself upon his earpet, he muttered between 
his closed teeth: “Curse on the unbelieving 
Jew | he should have preferred his complaint to 
me—I would not have muleted hin ia more than 
a hundred pinstres in all; and moreover, he 
should have gained his cause,” 

The next applicant was a woman, who, tak- 
ing off her slipper, turned the sole upwards, and 
demanded justice on her husband, who hnd put 
her forth from his harem, and refused to ullow 
her a deeent maintenance in the house of her 
father. 

As her own statement went to show that she 
was neither young nor pretty, and that she had 
moreover led the unhappy man a life which had 
by no means tended to imerease his attachment 
to this world, her case was soon dismissed ; and 
she was fined twenty piastres for vague and 
frivolous accusations against a good Moslem, 
who had been careful before the Divun snt that 
morning, to forward to the satrap a packet of 
rare and eostly gebeli,* whose aroma was ao 
tually eseaping from the ehibouque of the pasha, 
while he listened to the tale of the wife. 

In this instance, as the virtuous wrath of the 
satrap was more than commonly excited, he om 
dained that the fine should bo paid before the 
coinplainant Jeft the court; and remarked, 
moreover, thnt if any rumonr reached hiin of a 
new application of the slipper of the miserablo 
woman before him to the cars of her husband or 
his young wife, the consequences would be se- 
rious; after which, he declared himself exhaust- 
ed; and depnting the cadi to the sent of justice, 
retired from the sight of the erowd of npphennts 
who still thronged the hall of audience ; and, 
supported by his attendants, withdrew slowly 
and gravely to the women’s apartments, to for- 
‘get in the society of the beautiful Carimtil nnd 
| her Greek friend the toils of the torning. 
Coffee and sweetmeats were served when he 
had taken up his position on the sbfn, and re- 

ccived the salutations and condolences of his 
companions ; after which Kntinkn sang to her 
zebve, until the satrap gave a few indications of 
drowsiness, by no means flattering to her uun- 
strelay ; when, anxions that he should not have 
-eause to complain of enuni while she possessed 
the means of diverting his idleness, she Inid aside 
| her instrument and exclaimed suddenly: “* Let 
not my lord's eyes close before he has henrd the 
tale which I have been pondering for his nunas 
ee ee eee 
* Tobsccs. 
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ment. It may be that it will possess the powcr 
of relieving his spirit from the fatigues of the 
divan and the affairs of the city.” And, as the 
pasha smiled his assent, she at once commenced 
the narrative of :— 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ARAB STEED. 


ILpz) Reza was the son of a rich merchant of 
Damascus; and, being the only child of his 
father, to whose prayers the prophet had long 
been deaf, by refusing to his wives the honor and 
advantage of giving him an heir to his immense 
wealth, the boy necessarily beeame the pet and 
plaything of the salemliek, and the idol of the 
whole harem. . 

His beautiful Georgian mother, proud of the 
supremacy which the birth of her son gave her 
over the mind of her husband, grew haughty 
and imperious; and the Buytk Hanoum of 
Yezid, (for so was the merchant called) who had 
been the danghter of a distinguished emir, re- 
tired in disgust to her father’s house, and refused 
to return beneath theroof of her husband, how- 
ever great the instances which he made to re- 
claim her. 

The secession of the principal lady of the Mer- 
chant’s establishment left the Georgian mother 
supreme tnistress of the harem; and the fact of 
this ascendancy, derived from her son, only pro- 
duced still greater and more ill-judged indul- 
gence towards the boy himself: every whim, 
however senseless, every caprice, however ex- 
travagant, was not only indulged, but applaud- 
ed; and he accordingly grew up a perfect imp 
of Eblis, both in beauty and mischief. 

I say in beauty ; for the experience of every 
day tends to convince us that the popular pre- 
judice which peoples Jehannm with ghouls and 
afrits, is as false as that the tattered cloak of a 
dervish always covers a saint. More than half 
the evil which is wrought upon earth is the work 
of individuals whose beards are glossy and well- 
combed, and whose turbans are seated upon 
brows as smooth as the Prophet’s palm; and he 
who asserts to the contrary eats dirt, or has 
walked from Stamboul to Mecca with his fingers 
in his eyes, and the skirts of his robe defiled by 
the abomination of ignorance. 

With regard to his other attribute of mischief, 
I believe no one ever denied that to be the son 
of a burnt father, so I shall not insist on the pro- 

riety of my description. 

Had Yezid been as rich as King Karoon, the 
youngster grew up in a spirit well calculated to 
decrease his wealth. The hours which his 
father believed to be spent in study in the med- 
resh of the Mosque of Sultan Daoud, were pass- 
ed among the most profligate of the youth of 
the city: and as all the slaves found it to their 
advantage to be silent—for Hdji Reza wns as 
generous as he was profuse—and as the worthy 
merchant was descending the hill of life, and 
greasing the beard of years with the pillanf of 
dotage, he pursued his career unfettered ; while 
such was the fascination of his beauty, and the 
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influence of his mother, that there was not a 
woman in the harem of Yezid the khawaji,* 
who would not have sold her jewels to minister 
to his caprices. 

But the most serious extravagance was yet to 
come. Suddenly there appeared in the city a 
dealer in horses, who brought with him animalr 
of such surpassing beauty, that all the young, 
men of Damascus who had ever tugged at an 
thing more exciting than a mahart well nig 
lost their wits. Day by day the dealer and his 
horses traversed the principal streets of the 
city; and so beautiful were many of these crea- 
tures, that more than one harem-lattice wa 
thrown back further than it should have been, 
either in admiration of the glorious animals, or 
of the gallant young Effendis who followed in 
their wake. The dealer was a shrewd man: he 
had gathered up his feet on the mat of calcula- 
tion, and spiced his sherbet with avarice: he 
was the very Khawaji to bring his beasts to @ 


-= 


good market; but for a few days he affected um 
willingness to part from them—he loved them 


as his life—called them janum, guzum—my love, 
my eyes, my soul—feigned to whisper flatteries 


in their ears, while by some subtle art he taught . 


them to look as though they comprehended and 
appreciated his gentleness ; and showed so much 
love for his already tempting merchandise, that 
every person who had gold to lavish on a whim, 
was convinced that never horses were worth so 
many purses asthe horses of Ali the Toorkoman. 

When he at length suffered himself to be pre- 
vailed on to exchange them for piastres, it need 
not be told that they were counted up to a good 


sum; and many times had Ildji Reza been among — 


the bidders for the different animals which were 
paraded one by one through the great thorough 
fares of the city; but on each occasion the Toork- 
oman had set him aside with a low “ Yavash, yu 
vash —softly, softly —your time is not yet come, 
The camel who holds his head high is guided by 
the ass that leads the string; so let my lord be 
led in this matter by his slave; and folding the 
skirts of patience under the feet of reason, wait 


yet a while until the bit is in the mouth of the ` 


beast which is alone worthy to bear him.” 
Peplexed as he was by this unaccountable 
conduct on the part of the merchant, Idji RE 
complied in silence; but when a score of noble 
horses, cach more beautiful than the last, had 


found owners among the young gallants of Da- ` 


maseus, the Toorkoman disappeared, much to 
the chagrin of the son of Yezid, who daily saw 
his associates galloping along upon animals to 
which his own, which had nevertheless been 
purchased at a heavy price, and given to him 
by his father, was but as a buffalo. [ 

So jaundiced, indced, was his spirit, by thts 
or disappointment, that ever, as hi$ 
acquaintanees greeted him, he seemed to see he 
laughter of mockery in their smile; and when 
they jested with him on his delay, or condoled 
with him on his annoyance, he felt that they 
were now revenging themselves for a host of 
petty mortifications entailed on them by his un- 
calculating profusion. O O9 

The young man’s heart burnt within hbis 
a a U 


* Merchant. + Camel’s bridle. 
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Í bosom, andhe well nigh fell sick with vexation; jan ohjeet, uttered an exclamation of astonialy 
‘when one day, as he was walking moodily /ment, and stroked down his white beard with an 
along, he was overtaken near the enstern gate )® Ajaib!” us fervent. as it was prolonged. 


w | of the city by a bectachy, or mountnin dervish,| If the Dervish was thus affeeted by the ap- 
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| 
day: and I am now on my way home, praising | Did I not well to hold back his hand until I 
| 
| 
i 
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who saluted him as he passed with a courteons' pearance of the animal, it may be iangined that 
greeting, which broke in upon his revery; and Hidji Rezà was transfixed; nud ns the rider flew 
rnising his head to reply to the salutation, dji past him, seeming to be traversing the world on 
Reza on his side was at once attracted by the |the wings of the wind, or mounted on one of 
| tone and look of the devotee. the tlying horses of Peristun, he almost shouted 
He appeared to be abont sixty years of age, {in the exeess of his rapture. 
! but time had neither furrowed his brow, thin-|  % Wallnh billah—by the Prophet! to be the 
| ned his eheek, nor dimmed the lnstre of his lnrge owner of that steed, L-would i 
‘clear gray cye. His glance was keen, fiery and| “What would you do, my son?” asked the 
| searching: his step firm and nssured; and his, beetachy. ` 
‘voice as fnll und melodious ns though he were! “ Any thing that may be lawful for a good 
| yet a stripling. He wore a tunie and khirkheh, 'Musselmaun ;” was the reply: and Hdji Rezt 
or eloak of cnmel’s hair, girt abont his waist heard, or fancied he henrd, a low chuckle which 
with a lenthern girdle, over which flowed his'eame unpleasantly to his ear; “ Long huve I 
snow-white beard; while a conical enp edged coveted n steed which should have no peer. 
with fur, erimson papooshcs, nnd a prayer chap- | Alhemdullilah—praise be to Allnh! here he 
let hung round his neck, completed his costumt, ,eomes agnin |” 
and proclaimed his sanctity. And it was so: the horseman had returned 
“"Tis a fair day, father;” said the young upon his path; and, diverging to the right and 
man, respectfully; “are you long from the left, and vaulting his high-blooded Arnab over 
mountains ?” every impediment, he at length checked him 
“T travelled to the city, my son ;” replicd the ;close beside the young man nud the dervish, 
dervish, “some twelve weeks back, in company with a suddenness that brought the fiery animal 
with a Toorkoman Arab, who sought to dispose on his haunches, while the smoke issued from 
of a string of horses; and when | parted from his transparent nostrils, and the foam flew from 
him at the khan, where he had taken up his his moi 
abode, I hastened to the dwelling of a kinsman, | “ Khosh buldiik—well found!” shouted the 
beside whose bed stood Azrael and his attendant rider, whom Hdji Rezà nt once recognized as the 
spirits: there did I watch and pray until yester-|Toorkoman denler; " How says my lord now? 





world of care and misery.” yet been seen in the city streeta?—Yavash, 
“Can you really rejoice that the wings of |yavash—quict, quiet, Thunderbolt:” he added, 
death have folded themselves about the soul of addressing the animal, that was impatiently 
one whose blood leaps in your own veins? and pawing the carth with his sinall hoof: “see you 
that a warm and sentient spirit is now dark in |not that I wonld talk with the beyzadelit”* 
the darkness of the tomb #” and the creature quailod benenth the rebuke, 
“And why not?” asked the dervish; ‘Do we /and stood like a statue hewn in black marble 
show our love for our dear ones, by wishing to | beside the path. 
rotract their period of wretehedness? Evallah!| ‘ What means this, khawaji?” exclaimed the 
trust that no fond heart will put up such a/ young manengerly ; “ Whenee are you? and why 
prayer for me.” have you been so long absent from Damasens ¢ 
“Did you not tell me, father, that you travel-| flow many purses do you demnud for this brave 
led to Damascus in cotnpany with a kinpek—a| beast? And how beeame you possessed of an 
dog of a horse-dealer, who {ately trnded in the anita) worthy to have enrried the Prophet i” 
city f” asked the young man, for whom so me- *“ Chok chay—that is much ;” smiled the Arab; 
lancholy a discourse possessed no attraction; "but I will answer my lord as l best may. It 
and who suddenly conceived a hope that, means that | have brought for him the horse of 
through the medium of this holy man, he might, whieh he nlone should be the owner—I am even 
obtain some information, enabling him to diseo- |now from the desert—I have delnyed my return 
ver the abode of the Tvorkoman; “know you/nntil | deemed the auimal matchless alike in 
what lias since become of him? and where he is ma e a docility —1 demnnd for my mer- 
now throwing dirt on the beards of true be-|ehandise a priee which must be pnid ere | 
lievers?” consent to make him the property of nnother— 
“Ne bilirim—what ean I say!” replied the/nnd | have possessed him since he sported a 
bectachy:—" Have I not told you that Lhuve/! graceful foal beside his mother, in a green oasis, 
been the tennnt of a sick rooin, whenee the tear whieh we had pitehed our tenta Is my 
world is ever shut ont! Ilow, then, ean I give lord answered t” 
you tidings of the bazir, or of the merchants) Tidji Rezà smiled in his turn; “ Ai, maseara— 
who trequent it?” senrainouch !” he eaid gaily: “ fur the last moon 
As he spoke, the clutter of horses’ hoofs | have been smoking the chibouque of bitterness, 
aounded in the distance; and soon a horseman) for [ believed that you had cast ashes upan my 
appeared mounted on a coal-biack steed of such beard; and not a moment ago | asked tidings 
incomparable symmetry and oe even 
the beetachy, unused as he might be supposed 
to be to feel. any interest in so purely worldly * Boa of a Lord. 


the power which has removed a sufferer from a anne to Dnmaseus a horse such as had never 
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of you from this holy man, who travelled with 
you many weeks back, from the mountains!” 

* Khosh buldik, father:” said the Toorkoman, 
looking for the first time toward the dervish: 
“T must have eaten dirt that I did not see you 
when J first stopped beside the Effendi. Down, 
Thunderbolt, and make your salam to the holy 
man.” And the obedient animal onee more 
obeyed by sinking gently upon his knees, and 
laying his nose in the dust. 

« Mashallah! ’tis a beast which might well 
shame manny a True Believer ;” said Idji Reza; 
“ Bashustun—on my head be it—the horse is 
mine.” 

“ Are the coffers of Yezid Effendi well filled ?” 
laughed the Toorkoman; “ My lord has not yet 
learned that the piety of a dervish and the 
qualities of a horse should never be taken upon 
trust.” 

“Nay, Khawaji, you are uncivil;” said the 
young man: “but our good father must pardon 
you, for you have not folded your feet upon the 
cushion of caution; nor have you made slaves 
of your words. You should have more rever- 
ence for the khirkheh !” 

“Heed him not, Effendimon—my master ;” 
interposed the bectachy: “his calling is one of 
light mood and free speech, and he means me 
no evil—his words are like the sands of the de- 
gert, they pass by, and no man inquires whence 
they come.” 

“ WAllah—by Allah! ’tis well put;” ex- 
claimed the Toorkoman;: “ when the boudaka is 
full, I smoke it; but when once the ashes are 
knocked out, I forget the flavor of the gebeli. 
Phrases savoring of the sosun* and the bannuff- 
sha+ are for the use of the harem: they are not 
for the wandering merchant, whose medrescht 
is the way-side.” 

“They fail you not, however, Khawaji;” said 
Ildji Reza, as he hung ever the coal-black Arab, 
and passed portions of its flowing and silky 
mane through his fingers, as though they had 
been the love-locks of a young beauty. “But 
we wander from our purpose: tell me the price 
of this wind-winged steed, that I may count 
you the purses, and make it mine.” 

“Listen to me, Effemdim ;” said the Toorko- 
man emphatically; “this animal has been to 
me as a child—it has shared alike my tent and 
my repast; my voice has become musie in his 
ears, and my will the impulse of its being. I 
cannot sell it for gold—all the purses of all the 
padishahs of the Kast should not buy it—I will 
only part from it to seeure what is yet more 
dear to me.” 

“And what, inthe name of the Prophet, may 
that be?” asked the young man in some sur- 
prise: “Can there be aught on earth thnt a man 
whose beard is black, would value beyond an 
animal like this? Affiet ollah—much good may 
it do you. Ifit be in my possession or in that 
of Yezid my father, it is yours.” 

“ Taib—well said!” exclaimed the bectachy: 
“the words of the beyzadch are precious as the 
gems of Araby—he wastes them not idly.” 

“Will you swear this?” asked the khawaji 
calmly. 
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Tidji Reza hesitated for a moment: and then, 
glaneing at the dervish, and perceiving that he 
was looking towards him with a placid smile, 
he answered boldly; “ That will I, by the sou} 
of the Prophet!” 

“Nay, we will not make the Prophet a party 
in the eompact ;” said the Toorkoman; “swear 
by your own hopes of Paradise, and by the 
beard of your father, and I am satisfied.” 

“Chok ehay—that is much!” exclaimed the 
young man; “but so be it. May the houris 
never receive me into Paradise, and may the 
beard of my father be eternally defiled, if I fail 

ou.” 

“Taib! taib! I say again;” exclaimed the 
dervish; “Ilove the daring of a free spirit; 


and now, Khawaji, to your share of the com | 


tract—as I have accidentally been a witness to 
the bargain, I will not proceed on my way until 
I see the bridle of the animal in the hand of 
the beyzedeh.” 

“The horse is his, father:” said the Toorko- 
man readily; “Iam willing to fulfil the pledge 
that I have given ;” and he placed the rein of 
the coveted steed in the grasp of Ildji Reza; who 
bewildered with delight, would have vaulted into 


the saddle and galloped off, had not the Kha ` 


waji laid his hand upon his arm, and detained 
him. 


“My Jord is as yet but my mir akhor;”* he » 


said, with a smile which almost withered into a 
sneer: “I have satisfied him; but he has, as 
yet, given me naught save pramises, strength 
ened, however, by a vow which he dare not 
violate. Itis now histurn. My demand will 
neither exhaust the coffers of the worthy mer 
chant his father, nor cost himself a piastre, 
During my sojourn in Damascus, I chaneed—it 
avails not how—to look into the bright eyes of 
the daughter of Kassim Bey—the peerless Del- 
saïsè Hanoum. Nay turn not on me that with- 
ering frown, Effendim; the heart of the maiden 
is as pure as the waters of the fountain in which 
she was laughingly contemplating her own 
beauty when she knew not that any gaze wason 
her. 
I strove to win her—But how? As I wandered 
gloomily through an obscure street, I followed 
unobserved two portly Effendis, who were evi- 
dently on their way from some coffee-kiosque to 
their own dwellings. Twilight had fallen upon 


i 
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From that hour I loved her—in that hour . 


the city, and they believed themselves unob- 


served ; and thus, as they moved slowly along, 
they threw their words out right and left, as 
the mimoso-bush throws out its thorns. They 
were the merchant Yezid, and his powerful 


friend Kassim Bey ; and then and there I learnt 


that the beautiful and gazelle-eyed Delsais¢ was 


the promised bride of the Khawaji’s only son. ' 


Does my lord read the writing on the parch- 
ment ?” 

“You would have the maiden for your wife ; 
is it not so?” asked the Ildji Reza. 

The Toorkoman nodded assent. 


“Tf that be all;” laughed the young man; 


“bir ehey yok—it is nothing. If you can win: 


her father to consent, let her be yomr’s; Jam no 
woman-wooer, and I have renounced my claim, 
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| I would rather have this peerless Arab in my 
l stable, than the fairest maiden of Damascus in 
| my harem.” 

1 “Pek ahi—it is well;” retorted the Toorko- 


man; “but that is not enough. Shall [ strew 


| dirt upon my hend, by asking the daughter of a 
| Bey for my wife? 
| gibes and jeers of every idler like a spinning 
‘Santon, by telling my eondition and the wild 
I will eat sour pillouf 


Shall I expose myself to the 


l object of my desires? 
| with no maa. You must become for once an 
earnest lover; you must repent your first deci- 
[ sion; nnd not content with waiting the pleasure 
_ of neapricious mistress, and a cautious father, you 
| must put every-art in practice to win the young 
| beauty ere the nert moon wanes; and, having won 
(her, you must instantly mount your trusty steed, 
‘and enveloping the maiden in her mantle, and 
‘placing her before you, leave the city by the 
Isouthern gate; and never draw your rein until 
‘you arrive under the shadow of the rock-seated 
'tower* which overhangs the river. I will be 
[within the walls awaiting you; and there I will 
relieve you of your burden. Will you again 
lswear?” 
| Andonce more the infatuated Ildji Reza, driven 
to destruction by his felech, answered gaily and 
jreadily, “I will” 
| Little more passed that day. The son of Yezid 
eee a hasty parting salutation to the khawaji 
and the dervish, who remained together; and 
springing upon the noble Arab, sped, like an 
arrow shot by a strong arm, towards the eity; 
jwhile the clatter of his horse’s hoofs drowned 
Ithe laughter which followed him upon the wind. 


i 


| CHAPTER: XXIV. 
| 
| THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 
| 
Great wns the exultation of the young man 
'when he remarked that every eye was turned 
jupon his steed as he hurried along. In the 
ipride of his spirit he committed a thousand ex- 
jtravagnneies and drew upon himself the gaze 
and the envy of the whole city. He passed not 
the habitation of one of his acquaintunee with- 
out indulging his fiery horse in as many eaprices 
and earacoles as brought all the fair inhabitants 
of the harem to their lattices; and it was not 
until he reached his father’s house, and with his 
usual impetnosity was himself providing fur the 
comfort of his new acquisition, that his thoughts 
reenrred to the singular contract into which he 
bad so recklessly entered; and then the ditheul- 
ties that opposed themselves on all sides at onee 
flashed upon him. But it was now too late to 
retract; he was f-ttered by a vow; and he had 
no alternative but to breast the stream as best 
jhe might. 
| When he entered the house, he accordingly 
‘shut himself into his apartment to rnminate on 
ithe most feasible method of commencing his 
operations; and after mature deliberation, or 
what appronched as near to it as MHdji Rèzà was 
s On the south-we»sterly sde of the city, a small build- 


ling is erected on the crest of a sleop precipice, beneath 
which flows the Barrady. e 
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able to bestow on any subject, he left his cham- 
ber, and joined Yezid the merehnat, in his own 
room, where he was quictly smoking his chibou- 
que on a corner of the sofa. 

“Salam Aleikum;” snid the son, as he passed 
the threshold with a respeetful salutation. 

“Aleikum Salim ;” ae the merchant, with- 
out withdrawing the pipe from his mouth ; you 
are early from the evtlee-kiosque this evening, 
Hdji Reza; whither are you now bound?” 

“I wonld ask to share your sofa, Effendim, if 
your thoughts are not so differently engaged, 
thnt my words will sound harshly tn your 
ears,” 

The delighted Yezid stroked down his beard 
with a happy smile, as he summoned a slave 
with achibonque for his unexpeeted guest ; mar- 
velling, as he did so, what such nn unusual pro- 
eeeding might portend. 

Pipes having been supplied, and the slaves 

withdrawn, the futher scl son sat for a time en- 
veloped in the vapors of the delicately-scented 
gebeli; Yezid glancing froin time to time at the 
handsome youth by his side, with a foad pride 
whieh blinded him to the wilfulness of his dis- 
osition ; aad with, perhaps, a pardonable van- 
ity endeavoring to trace in the high smooth 
brow, the large wild dark eye, the rieh curved 
lip, and the short, thick, eurling beard, n re- 
newed picture of his own yonth; while Idji 
Reza himself was turning over in bis mind how 
he might best introduce the subject which was 
uow uppermost in his thoughts. 
“ Eifendim ;” he said at length ; “ you may re- 
member, that some months back you tniked 
to me of bringing home a wife to my harem ; 
and that I made no willing reply to your sug- 
gestion, beeause I had never laid my head upon 
the eushion of quiet, and desired still to be left 
free to follow the dictates of my own will, What 
shall I say?—I have since dwelt upon your 
words; and I have heard from my mother that 
the maiden whom you had seleeted for me 13 as 
beautiful as a moonbeam, and as graceful as a 
gazelle. What is written, is writtea—I will 
marry her!” 

* Alhemdullilah—praise be to Allah!” said the 
mnerehant: “the sun ts at length rising ta the 
East. My son, life hns hitherto been to you like 
the fiery sherbets of the Franks, plensant and 
poisonous: but you are now recovering from the 
partial insanity under whieh you have Inbor- 
ed: and flinging awny the husks of the dhourra, 
you will at last begin to heard the grain. But 
what sny I? The bey is angered by your re- 
jection of the mniden, and may perchance not 
listen to n renewal of oursint. You were hasty, 
Hdji Rezà, to speak ere yon had turned the words 
on your open palin, and scen that they were 
good and fitting.” 

The young man east down his eyes, and ro- 
mained silent. 

“The wife whom I had chosen for you,” con- 
tinued his futher; “had been described to me as 
a mirror of beauty; a lily whose leaves were 
scareely yet unfolded—a violet which bad grown 
so secretly amid the seculsion of the harem, that 
she eon have been as a jewel, which you 
| would have dug from the mine ere nnother eyo 
| had rested on tt. But yet forget not, my son, 
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should my words yet prevail with the father 
of the maiden, that you area man, and that 
your beard has grown: do not, in the contem- 
plation of her beauty, forget that your days 
must not be spent in the harem of your wife. 
What are the loveliest maidens that they should 
be suffered to hold an undue empire? Like the 
fair-seeming flower of Caraminia which poisons 
the wind as it sweeps over it, the unnatural 
dominion of a wife enervates the mind, and 
weakens the energies of her husband, Never 
forget, Ildji Reza, that young and beautiful 
though they be, they are yet women; and that 
in short, my son, they are all bosh—nothing !” 

The listener nodded his concurrence to this 
sentiment. 

“Tell no treason to a courtier—no heresy to 
a moullah—and no secret to your wife :” pursued 
the merchant, perceiving that the attention 
of his son was poured out upon his words ; 
“The tongue of a woman is more dangerous 
than thescimitar of a warrior, for you ean never 


tell where its blows may fall, and a wise man | q 


wastes not his words upon children. Neither 
put too much trust in your slaves: but ever be 
vigilant yourself to protect your own honor. 
Why did the Prophet, who overran the world 
with a sword in one hand, and a houri in the 
other, put a veil before her face, and a lattice 
before her. casement? Was it not to point out 
how little dependence should be placed upon her 
own discretion ?” 

“Well said, Effendim,” broke forth the young 
man earnestly: “it was—but fear not for me— 
no kelb will dare to laugh at my beard !—no 
zamparalik* for the mouths of the massaldjhes 
will ever issue from my harem! Inshallah, few 
know better than I the just value of every Aga 
Babat+ in Damascus,” 

“ And yet, my son, many have been wounded 
by the blade of which they well knew the tem- 

er—I have spoken.” 

“ Wallah billah—by the Prophet! and you 
have spoken wisely ;” replied the son, 

“ And if I warn you not to build up your faith 
on the fidelity of an eunuch;” followed up 
Yezid; “so do I also counsel you never to let 
the folly of a woman ruffle your ered Patience, 
my son, under the affliction of a wife’s folly, is 
hike the red earth of our own plains, which 
deadens the sting of the noxious reptile that has 
fastened on us.”+ 

“‘Korkma—fear not:” returned the young 
man; “ your lesson shall not be lost upon me; 
and now, I pray you, tohasten my suit with the 
bey, that when I close the door of my harem, I 
may no longer find it empty.” 

“ Allah buydk der ;” was the only reply of the 
merchant, as Ildji Reza descended from the sofa, 
pueseed the hand of his father to his lips and 

orehead, and hastily quitted the apartment. 

From the presence of Yezid the young man 
passed st once into the harem, and made his 
way to the chamber of his mother. 4 

Amidè Hanoum was still a handsome woman; 
and the smile with which she received her son 





* Bit of scandal. t Chief of the harem guard, 
t In the plain beyond the city is found a red earth which 
cures the sting of venomous insects. 
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lit up her noble features, and gave a lustre te 
her eye, that for the moment almost renewed. 
her youth, 

“Khosh geldin, Idji Reza ;” she said fondly, 
as she flung back the heavy sleeve of her gold- 
embroidered antery, and extended to him her 
small white hand, which he immediately raised “ 
to his heart and lips; “ You are weleome—and 
what news bring you from the city, my son? for 
to-day I have received no guests, and my slaves 
are as dull as an empty chibouque.” ! 

“ Evallah! Damascus, fair mother, is scarcely 
more full of kief* than your own harem; its 
antiquity,t like that of a moullah, has done no 
service to its beard. A caravan passed out at 
sunrise on its way to Aleppo, numbering among 
its merchants two Frank beys, whose dinars 
were more plentiful than their garments, whieh 
made good sport for the idle youths who were 
congregated at the great cofiee-kiosque ;{ but 
the train soon disappeared aloug the banks of 
the Golden River,§ and the streets are again 
ulet.” 

“ And what errand brings Ildji Reza, the pride 
of Damascus, to the sofa of his mother?” asked 
the Georgian fondly ; “Is his purse empty, or 
his head heavy from last night’s revel ?” 

“ Asteferallah—heaven forbid!” laughed her 
son; “for those are two evils which have not, 
even the charm of novelty to recommend them 
Ai, ai!” and he wrung his hands as if in anguish 
while a mocking light danced in his eye: “! 
haye been converted, and instead of gold, I am. 
now coming to crave a wife.” ' 

“ Wallah!” exclaimed Amidé Hanoum; “ thie, 
is an hour for which I long have looked. How 
will the Khawaji Effendi rejoice, when on hii 
next visit to the harem, I read to him this new 
page in the volume of delight! And the wift 
whom I have wooed for you, Iidji Reza, guzum 
is fair as the snow-flake upon the mountain 
pausing on the threshold of her loveliness, witl 
the heart of a girl, and the beauty of a woman— 
the Bey her father of the best blood in the em 
pire, and the Hanoum Effendi, her mother, £, 
very model of propriety and politeness—Nay, 
more ;” continued the Georgian, as she remarke 
the indifference with which her son listened t: 
these advantages; ‘it must not be breather. 
save between ourselves; but as you are nov 
prepared to regard her with the eyes of affec 
tion, I may venture to whisper it in your ear— 
she loves you, Ildji Rezi!—She has seen yo 
from her lattice as you passed along the street- 
she has watched you from her araba as you ga 
loped along the plain—she was told that yo 
were to be her husband—and now when she i. 


restless, and her slaves would soothe her t 
‘ 





© Spirit. 

+ Damascus is said to be the most venerable city in th’ 
world ; having been built by Uz, the son of Abraham, ar’ 

randson of Shem, the son of Noah. lt was, moreover, tl 
Pu iiplacs of Abraham’s steward, Eliezar. 

} In the city of Damascus is a coffee-house, capable 
containing with convenience five hundred individual 
The building is divided into two equal portions; one beir 
appropriated to the hot summer months, for which its $ 
rangements are admirably calculated; and the other 
those of winter, where no less attention has been paid 
the comfort of the visiters. . : d 

$ The river Barrady —formerly called by the Greeks ti 
Chryssrrhoas, or Golden River, 
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| sloep, thoy tell hor tales of Ildji Reza, for she 
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will listen to nono other.” 

For the first time the young man’s breath 
came quick, and his lip quivered. “ And she 
is fair, you tell me, mother?” he said, falter- 
ingly. 

* As a peri!” answered Ainidé Hanoum: 
“and when [ wish to awaken her into bright- 
er beauty, | talk to her of my son !” 

t And wil she listen?” 

“As a hadji listens to the Koran at tho 
Prophet's tomb—with clasped hands ant 
bowed-down-head. Her soul is as a mirror 
which reflects but one image, and that one is 
Iidji Reza!” 

The young man with ditheulty suppressed 
the groan that rose to his lips: never until 
that moment had he felt how bitter it must be 
to sacrifice one who loves yott: *’Tis at the 
nest a mere girlish faney;” he said, endeavor- 
ing to suppress his emotion: ‘* were she told 
to-morrow that she must marry Mansoor Aga 
my friend, the mirror would receive a new 
shadow, and | should be forgotten!” 

“My son!” said the Georgian. earnestly: 
“?Tis not given to man to read a woman’s 
heart! Do you believe that the same power 
whieh fetters our aetions has dominion over 
our souls! Alas! you will not be convinced ; 
and every day of your experience you eat the 
bitter apple of regret, when you might be en- 
joying the pomegranate of contentment. The 
first character inseribed upon a woman’s heart 
is indelible—others may follow, which for o 
time appear as lasting, but they are written 
only by her faney or her vanity, and they are 
effaced by time.” 

“ But has she not been told that when the 
bey her father offered her to the son of Yezid 


in marriage, he folded his hands in the sleeve! 


of his garment, and turned away ?” asked the 
young inan. ‘Can she love one who was 
insensible to her beauty and her tenderness ?” 

“My son;? sad the Georgian earnestly : 
“ affection never reasons; the heart is not 
logical—it is content to feel.” 

* And the bey? Think you that he will 
yield her up to one by whom she has been 
slighted? He, at least, will have no advocate 
whispering in his heart,” 

* Tdji, my son; said Amide Hanoum, as 
she held her feather-tramed hand-murror to- 
wards his glowing countenance, and hts cye 
rested upon his own luxuriant beauty: “the 
nightingale turns not aside from the rose- 
garden of Nishapor, when he may fold his 
wing In peace atnid the blossoms. The bey 
loves his child, and he knows that thou art 
belovell by her: the eye of beauty is too 
bright to be dimmed by tears, salt and bitter 
enough to mingle with the waves of the great 
sea desert.” 

“ And would she really weep for me?” 


e 
2 eee ee 





again demanded the young man, touched to 
tho heart by the words of his mother. 

The Georgian, tor all answer, again raised 
tho mirror, aud pointed with a smile, half 
archness, and halt pride, towards its surtneo, 
which onee more retiected the image of the 
questioner, 

Iidjt Reza sighed ; and a strange curiosity 
grew upon him to see this lovely woman, 
who amid his negleet, and his irregularities, 
had ventured to love him. Hitherto he had 
held his mather as a thing apart, whielt bad, 
by somo inexplicable good fortune, escaped 
trom the pollution that had been poured torth 
on her sex: for tho son of Yezid new nothing 
of women save their vices; but he naw began 
to believe that there might yet be others, pure, 
and beautiful, and loving, whose smiles would 
be as a forctaste of paradise. His father had 
told him that his promised bride was lovely 
as a daughter of Peristan, and Ins mother 
dwelt upon her innocence, her love, and her 
devotion. 

Idji Reza fell nfo a delightful dream ; and 
when he at length left the harem, he was an 
altered man. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
TUE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


Tue son of Yezid first bent his steps to tho 
meidan.* resolved to restore to the mysterious 
Ali Ins ill-omened Arab; but none knew to 
whom he alluded. A numerous caravan was 
preparing to depart at daybreak on the morrow 
tur Bagdad, and all save himself wero active 
and preoccupied. 

The space immediately around the building 
was heaped with merehandise ; there were 
scimitars, carefully packed im woollen wrap- 
pers, lest the weather should destroy their 
brightness — sword blades, kmves, curious 
bridle-bits, and other articles skiltully wrought 
In iron and steel, for which the eity had long 
been famous ; while-a few bales of merchan- 
ise. of a more costly and perishuble nature, 
were carefully heaped together a little space 
apart, and guarded by black slaves. Tho 
artisans, meanwhile, to the amount of two or 
three hundred, whose eredit was involved in 
the safe transport of their handicraft, were 
shouting, cavilling, and directing, at the piteh 
of their lungs; and completed the contusion 
of the scene. 

Strings of camels huddled together, some 
standing snuftling the air, and others lying 
placidly on tho earth; their tong thin necks 
ee ee re 


© A larga field near the city, in wh ch stands a caravan 
sora; for pilgrima and airangers, who are maintained 
during their sojourn there af the expeuse of the sultan. 
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outstretched, and their soft, sleepy black cyes, | who loved him, he resolved not to be indebted 


slowly rolling from one side to the other as 
any sudden outburst of tongues roused thera 
lightly from their lethargy, were also con- 
spicuous ; while in the midst of them reposed 
the asses which led the train. Here and there 
the horse of a wealthy merchant, with its 
softly padded saddle, and tasselled brow-band 
and breast-plate, was led through the space 
by a groom; while crowds of hungry and 
yelling dogs were seen in every direction, 
quarrelling and fighting over the garbage 
which had been flung out by the slaves of the 
caravanseral. 

A group of hadjis stood looking on from a 
distance ; and a few buffoons, santons, and 
dervishes, were gliding among thecrowd: but 
the merchants and their followers were too 
busy to heed them ; and lldji Reza, convinced 
that he should obtain no information at so 
bustling a moment, slowly passed out of the 
entlosure and entered the city gate. 

Ere he left the meidan, the sun was rapidly 
sinking in the west; and as his road lay past 
the palace of Kassim Bey, he involuntarily 
slackened his pace when he emerged from the 
covered street. On his right hand the fortress- 
castle, with its graceful oval, flanked with 
four sqnare towers, was casting long shadows 
across the earth, but he heeded them not: his 
thoughts were occupied for the first time by a 
woman ! 

It was strange that since Yezid the merch- 
ant had asked for his son the daughter of Kas- 
sim Bey, the young man, regardless of the 
honor of such an alliance, had never spent a 
moment in speculating upon the probable 
change which it would work in his fortunes : 
but now—when he was conscious that to sat- 
isfy a selfish vanity, he had sacrificed all the 
advantages which might accrue from it. even | 
should he yet succeed in his suit, he had 
worked himself into a belief that he was madly | 
in love with the maiden; and, come what 


to so gross a medium for his success : and for- 
getting, in the energy of this new pursuit, the 
fearful penalty by which it was to be accom- 
panied, he paused under the shadow of the 


bey’s dwelling, and sent a searching glance — 


along the whole facade of the building. But 
the harem, as is generally the case, overlooked 
the gardens of the palacc;.and had no com- 
munication with the street, save by easements 
too high and too well guarded to admit of any 
ingress; and one door, which was watched 
day and night by aneunuch. This difficulty, 
however, to the excited imagination of the 
young man, only added another charm to those 
which already encompassed his mistress; and 
from gazing on the long dreary walls of the 
building, he turned away to follow those of 
the extensive pleasure grounds of the harem. 

Tracing them as they climbed the gentle 
ascent behind the city, he noted with an ex- 
perienced eye, every point which might pro- 
mise advantage; and remarked that several 
tall cedar trees flung their long arms into the 
road beyond, as if wooing the incursion of the 
adventurous; when, satisfied of the practica-: 
bility of securing an entrance into the forbid- 
den territory, he returned slowly homeward, 
and flung himself upon the sofa of repose. 

But dawn had searcely flooded the East, 
when Ildji Reza, who had passed the night in’ 
dreams which seemed to have been steeped in 
the sherbet of paradise; whose cushions had 
been smoothed by houris; and whose brows 
had been fanned by the breezes that breathe 
of Peristan; sprang from his sofa, his brain 
throbbing, and his pulses leaping like those of 
a chamois, and proceeded to the stable where 
he had left, half buried among the flexible 
leaves of the dhourra, his incomparableArabian. 
If the creature were to be the engine of his 
misery, it might, at least, ere the dark hour 
came, be the instrument of his triumph; but 
as he approached it, and listened while it 


might, he was determined to judge with his | neighed out with delight when he drew near, 
own eyes whether she were worthy of all the, as though among so many strangers, it had 
panegyrics which had been lavishcd upon her | recognized a familiar face, he halt forgot his 
beneath the roof of his father. fears, his doubts, and his misgivings, in his 
Coupled with this resolution grew a regrct | admiration of an animal, such as he had never 
that he had spoken to his parents of his change | before beheld. 
of temper. Should they at once win the young| Springing to the saddle, the excited young 
beauty to his harem, he could have no oppor- man passed out through one of the eight gates 
tunity of estimating her attractions through of the city, and following the banks of the. 
the medium of his own ingenuity, but must} Golden river, galloped for awhile about the 
yield her up on the instant to his arch tempter, | plain, fanned by the perfume-laden wind, and 
the Toorkoman. Regrets were, however, un- | seeming to follow it in its course ; his bridle- 
availing, and he at once resolved to spare | rein hung loose upon the neck of the gallant 
neither subtlety nor danger to achieve his pur-| horse, but it nceded not the guidance of its 
pose. rider; and Ildji Reza felt a proud conviction. 
In the first rush of this new fancy, Ildji| that never before had mortal steed obeyed the 
Reza thought of the Aga Baba of the bey, who, | unuttered wishes of him who should have’ 
as he judged from many a past experience, | pointed out its path, like the animal that he 
would scarcely be proof against his gold ; but | bestrode. 
when he dwelt upon the idca of the fair girl] As he returned to the city, and passed the 
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palace of Kassim Bey, anxious to afford to tho | 
Jatticcd inmates of the harem a view of his) 
skilful horsemanship, ho irritated the creaturo 
both in the mouth and flank, 10 mako him 
prance and caracole: and he was conseions. 
that he was displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage, though his seat upon tha saddle con- 
tinued to be safe and as easy as though hie had | 
been upon his sofa; while a faint sereain. 
which came to his ear from behind the guard- 
ed casement of the women’s apartments, con- 
vineed him that, however secure he might 
himself feel. his situation appeared by no 
means equally so to the lookers-on. The voice 
of fear had been that of a young person, for it 
Was musical even in its terror; and EHdji Reza 
forgot to speculate on the extraordinary pro- 
petties of his horse, in the belief that it could 
have been none other than that of the fair 
| Delsatse herself. 

There is a charm in the voice of woman, 
even although it may be lifted in terror; there 
is a mellowness, a depth, which seem to have 
been drawn from the recesses of the soul—a 
musie, whieh neither fear nor anguish can to- 
tally overpower—and [ldji Reza felt it even | 
to the remotest corners of his soul. She loved 
him; she feared for him—for him! And what 
part was he about to play in this strange dra- 
ma? All was yet in the hands of fate; but 
his word was pledged ; he was vowed to the 
ruin of loveliness and innocence ; and he 
must abide by the pledge that he had given. 

Having eome to this conviction, the wisest 

_thing that the young man could have done 
would have been to avoid every opportunity 
| of dwelling on the beauty and perfections of 
his promised bride ; and the sacrifice. when he 
was called upon to make it. would thus have 
_ been rendered less bitter; but by that extra- 
ordinary perversity of judginent whieh consti- 
tutes the weakness of human nature, he not 
only drew from his mother, already too wil- 
ling on her side to expiate on so pleasant a 
theme, every partieular relating tothe maiden: | 
but hour by hour, the melimation to look upon 
her grew more strong ; and hour by hour, his 
reason made fainter efforts against the infatu- | 
ation. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


Day again waned ; and, as the many-colored 
elouds that clustered in homage round the 
setting sun, paying baek in glory the light; 
which he shed over them, were repeated im 
fainter tints on the ripple of the noble river, 
[@ji Reza left his home: and alone, and on 
foot, bent his way to the palace of the bey. 

As he passed the door of the harem, a femate 
slave, elosely veiled, and muflied in a dark, 
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cloak, issued forth, and elosed it hastily behind 
her; and the young man felt at the moment 
as though the unconscious woman had shut 
agninst him the gate of paradise. In the next 
moment he resolved to follow her; he could 
not have accounted forgthe mnpulse ; he did 
not seck to do so; and, for a ecourderable 
tune he contented himself with tracking her 
up one of the covered streets and down ano- 
ther; until, at length, when she arrived m tho 
bazar, and he observed from the nature of her 
purchases, and the readiness with which she 
paid the price demanded, without hesitation or 
cavil, that they must be intended for the use 
of some onc of very superior rauk to herself, a 
hope grew upon lum that she meht even be 
the confidential attendant of Delsarse Hanoum ; 
and no gooner hnd the iden suggested itself, 
than he walked quietly up to the earpet of the 
dealer of Whom she was purelinsing an em- 
broidered handkerchief of great beauty. whose 
muslin centre was richly bordered withe a 
Wreath of flowers, exquisitely wrought in nec- 
dle-work, with colored silks and gold; and, 
affecting to be also in search of n similar arti- 
ele, he turned courteously towards the female, 
and requested her to assist him m the selec- 
tion. Thus addressed, the slave glanced 
fron beneath her veil at the speaker, and 
immediately saluted him wnh respectful de- 
ference, 

“Is not my lord's will mine ?” she asked, 
as she turned a longer and more carnest look 
upon the young man; ‘and shall it not be 
even as he commands? May his days be 
many, and his shadow never deerense ;”’ and 
she began to turn over the handkerchiefs with 
renewed cnergy 5; “But how may I tell the 
taste of my lord ? were I sull purchasing for 
my mistress, | would take this—" and sho 
held towards him one which Was wrought 
into a garland of minute rose-buds ; * but it 
tells a tale of happy Jove, and my lord may 
not seek to make so soft a gift.” 

“Were [ sure that it would be welcome, 
that is the very present which | should wish 
to offer.” rephicd Edy: Reza, looking enrnestly 
towards her. * butaf nt were returned to mo 
with a sprig of rue nimeng its folds, | cannot 
tell to what my felech might dmve me im my 
despair.” 

* Low say you. Hadji Ferhat?” laughed the 
slave, addressing herself to the green-Carbaned 
denler; * does my lord look like one whose 
love-gilt a8 likely to be returned upon his 
hands ?” 

e Mashallah t? retorted the erafty dealer 
stroking down his beard, quite sali fied by the 
manner of both las customers that there was 
a mystery in the natlar, be n wint at mgh 
which he could not fathom, uwi r solved, if 
possible, to turn it to las own udvantage 5 
t Mashallah ! | would penl my whole stock 
of merchandise on the chanec—but if my lord 
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have conducted her to the door of the bey’s 


show him a scarf of cachemire, of the color of| harem ; but he at once gave her credit for the 


the leaf that the rose shuts closest to her heart ; 
having a border of golden threads, wrought 
into a passionate ballad of the Persian poet, 
Hafiz 7’ * 

“Ne jaam Wat do you want to do ?” 
asked the slave in affected anger ; “ would you 
play the Jew with the Beyzadeh, Hadji? Do 
I not know the scarf? And am I not aware 
that my mistress, the beautiful daughter of 
Kassim Bey—(may his weapon never rust!) 
would herself have purchased it, had you not 
cast ashes upon your beard, by asking a price 
that would frighten any one but an infidel 
Frauk ?” 

« And have I not a right to do so?” de- 


tact it displayed; as most of the gardens were. 


enclosed by high walls, rendering the road as 
private as the circumstances required; while 
at the same time she avoided the appearance 
of expecting that he would again address her, 


Having at length reached a spot more se- 


cluded than any which they had yet passed, 
the young man quickened his pace, and over- 
took the attendant of his mistress, who at once 
understood his purpose; and after as much 
hesitation as she considered necessary to ene 
hance the value of her concession, and sundry 
assurances of the risk which she ran of her 
lady’s displeasure, the scarf was transferred 
to her care, accompanied by a thousand hyper. 


manded Ferhat in his turn, with considerable|bolical asseverations, and a broad piece of 


asperity: “Is there such another scarf to be 
found in Damascus ?—Bak, Effendim;” he 
continued, as he drew the delicate drapery 
from its case of cedar wood, and laid it before 
Ildji Reza; “Is that a thing to be cast before 
dogs ?”” 

“ Inshallah ! no;” replied the young man, 
as he lifted a corner of the beautiful scarf ; 
ar] with glowing cheek perused a couplet. 
How many purses do you ask for this pretty 
toy ”” 

The price named was exorbitant ; but Iidji 


gold, which was no less graciously received. 
As they parted, twilight was falling over 
the earth; and Ildji Reza, in order to escape 


from his own thoughts, sauntered into the 


great coffee-house, and joined a party of his 


associates, who were smoking their chibou-. 


ques, and sipping their coffee. to the music of 
a couple of mandolins, and as many small 
Arab drums, played upon by Jews ; while two 


fine youths, the sons of one of the musicians, 


sang in alternate stanzas sonie of those lengthy 
and monotonous ballads in which the Turks 


Reza scarcely heeded its amount, as he drew |delight. 


forth the embroidered bag containing his 
money, and paid down the gold without a re- 
mark; the pilgrim-merchant looking mean- 
while as grave and collected as though he had 
only completed an honest bargain, instead of 
playing the knave as none but a hadji knows 
how to play it; and ringing every piece of coin 


““Khosh geldin, Ildji Reza:” shouted the 
first idler who perceived his entrance} “ you 
are so late that we feared you had been seized 
by the Wali—but gel, gel—come, come ; here 
is room for you beside me—and these dogs of 
Hebrews are in full voice to-night. Wallah! 
I have been trying to persuade Naim to shave 


separately lest he might be duped in his turn.) his beard, and expose it for sale in the bazar: 

The slave meanwhile, remained qnietly|it would fetch a good price, were it only be- 
looking on, %s if conscious that she had not|cause he has a pretty daughter.” l 
‘* My lord is merry to-night ;”’ said the pa-. 


yet completed her share of the adventure ; but 


when Ilidji Reza had folded the searf in the|tient Jew, as he forced a smile at the pitiful 
scarcely less beautiful muslin handkerchief, | pleasantry, and glanced down upon the long, 
she paid for her own purchase, and after a/grizzled beard which depended to his girdle; 
courteous ‘Salim alickam,” slowly moyed|‘‘ and what am I that I should restrain his 


away. 

The youg man was less tardy in following; 
aud was by no means surprised to observe 
that when she quitted the bazar she took a 


mirth.” 

“ Taib—well said, infidel ;’’? laughed the 
young aga; “is it not much that we suffer 
such dogs, and fathers of dogs as you are, to 


totally different road home from that by which| wear beards, and to lock up their daughters ?” 
she had come; avoiding the close and covered| And his companions exclaimed simultaneous- 
streets, where at every instant she was liable |ly, ‘* Chok chay—it is much.” 
to be elbowed by some passer-by ; and select-| ‘May it please your highness?” faltered’ 
ing the more open path that wonnd among the/out the trembling Jew, whose very lips be- 
orchards and gardens by which the city is so came livid at the second mention of his, 
thickly intersected. Nor did Ildji Reza re-|daughter: “ My child Sara departed for Alep- 
quire tc be informed of her reason for thus|po by the caravan that left the city yestermorp 
preferring a circuitous route, to that more|at sunrise.” Á 
direct one which wonld in half the time} “Hast thou dared, Kelb %’ asked Hussem 
Aga removing the chibouque from his lips 
* These beautiful and costly scarfs are by no means un-| and fixing his eyes sternly on the wretched dlc 
common in the East. They are sometimes inscribed with| man: * By whose permission did she pass the 


asages from the Korén: and at others, as in the present i 
cae, Sik popular love ballads. í P gate? has thou forgotten we have alread} 





| 


i 


a 


i 


taught thee that the soles of thy feet are not 
made of camel's hide ? 
Aleppo ?” 

The miserable Naim quailed beneath the 


he began, but he was instantly sileneed by a 
ery of © Unbeliever! intidel ! whose dog art 
thou that. thou should’st dare to talk of the 
Prophet of the Faithtul? Wherefore went 
thy daughter to Aleppo ?? 

The aged Uebrew wrung his hands in agony : 
“She is gone. your highness. to nurse a sick 
jkinsman, who is on the bed of death” 
ty Alhemdull) lah {°° sneered another of the 
party: “To have also a kinsman at Aleppo. 
How say you. Aga, shall we 
caravan, and proteet the pretty Sara by the 
way i 

The handsome young aga nodded smilingly, 
nd was about to reply. when Hdji Reza ex- 
latmed, ** Jew, thou hest in thy beard. for I 
aw the caravan pass out, and even watched 
he women as they mounted, and not one of 
hy spawn was among them.” 

More threats were uttered, 
han in anger by the party of young men; and 
hen the subject was suffered to die away ; 
nd the Hebrews resumed their discordant 
instrelsy, for which they were ultimately 


———— 
ce a e a 








ime meanwhile. wore on; and it grew deep 
into the night: nor was it until every good 
Lusselmaun had long dropped his head upon 
he eushion of rest. that the idle and dissolute 
roung men. whe. after the departure of the 
ews, had exchange their coffee and sherbets 
or the more potent beverages of the Franks, 
eparated each to his dwelling, with quicken- 
pulses and throbbing brains. 


CHAPTER XXVH. 


TIE ARAB STERD—CONTINUED. 

Far differently had the young and innocent 

elsais¢ passed the carly hours of the might. 
he slave Ziba no seoner parted from the son 
t Yezid, than she hastened to the harein of 
er master, and having delivered to the wile 
f the bey the various purchases which she 
ad made in the city. she left the apartinent 
nsearch of her beauttul young mistress, She 
ost no time inthe palace, for she knew that 


t thus hour the fair girl was ever to be found! 
na garden-kiosque containing a fountain of | 


white marble. and overlooking a smal) par- 
erre, of which the flower-beds were fashioned 
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Why went she to 


question : & As the Prophet is in Paradise’ —! 


overtake the 


ewarded with quite as many curses as coins.’ 


[And did he speak of me? 
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she yet paused a moment in admiration ere she 
entered, 

The tapestry enrtain was drawn aside, and 
the moonlight streamed into the  kiosqne ; 
where, atter turning the waters of the basin 
into Jiquid diamonds. ifell on the fair form 
of the young bennty, who lay, wrapped imn a 
flowing robe of soft white muslin, onn divan 
of silver tissue, Her long dark tresses, plait- 
ed with large pearls, fell over her borom; a 
erimson turban emetured her brow : her head 
was pillowed upon her hand, nnd her largo 
eyes were bent earthward : her papooshes of 
purple velvet sprinkled with gems lay on the 
carpet near the edge of the fountain ; and one 
of her small feet, dazzling m its whiteness, 
hung lightly over the front of the divan. 

The step ‘of the slave aroused her from her 
revery. and, as Ziba prepared to enter the 
kiosque, she started and looked up: * You are 
welcome, Zibamou;’ she raid, wilh a sweet 
sunle: “you have lingered later than usual in 
the city, and [ havo wearied tor you. Tell 


| me—have you seen hin?” 
rather in sport. 


The slave seated herself upon the carpet at 
the feet of her young mistress, and looked up 
into her eyes. “You have then thought of 
him, Effendiin, during my absence; and yet, 
of what avail to think of one who has slight- 
ed you, scorned you, and shaken the dust from 
his feet as he passed your threshold? But 
turn not away in anger, | have never blamed 
hiin when other tongues inthe bey’s hareim 
have been loud and bitter; I am not about 
even toehide you for your question ; but rather 
to tell you that yon have done well, tor | have 
talked with him in the bazir.” 

Ziba! my own Ziba!” exelaimed the 
beautifnl girl, clasping her fair hands to- 
gether in an ecestacy of delicht; “this day 
must be marked as the happiest of my lite! 
Pid he ask if I 
loved hiin? And. above all, Ziba, my dear 
Ziba, did he say that he loved me?” 

* Meehallah !? cred the laughing slave; 


(“here aro a hunired questions in a breath: 


wht it Would require the lings of a imoullah 
to answer them! Fasten, nnd | will tell my 
tale ; but first. oh! sultana, he is as handsome 
asthe day. He has eyes—no, never, never 
did { behold such eyes '—teeth—talk to me of 
pearls. F say onf! pearls aro us henun beside 
them—hands like the w ater-lily—and a beard 
—aAsteferallah ! there is not such another 
beard in Pamasgeus.” 

t But what did he say. Ziba?” interposed 
the anxious girl: “1 know that he is handsome 
enough to turn the heads of the houris—I! have 
seen him from my dattiee—tell me rather, 


nto intricate and pleasant forms, and wlled, therefore, what he said ?”’ 


vith a varicty of Kweet-scented and gatly- 
lored blossoms. ‘Vhiher she accordingly 
ent her steps, but even accustomed as she was 


© You have scen bim, Effendim. say you !? 
echoed the rlave, in an accent of scorn. | You 
cannot even guess What heis like! Have you 


o gaze upon thė lovely Delsaise at all hours, eyes that will look without winking on the 


5 
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sun? Sen bilirsen—you know bést; but if 
you have not, you have never seen I}dji Reza.”’ 

“ But what said he, Zibamou ?” again urged 
the maiden. 

“He said,” at length commenced the eee 
“that he lived but for you—that his thoughts 
all flew to you with the foree of a stone hurl- 
ed by an elephant—that he dreamed of youon 
his sofa—that his blood turned to fire when a 
fear of your displeasure grew upon him—that 
—in short, sultana mou, if I undertake to 
repeat to you all he said) we shall get no fur- 
ther by day-dawn ; chough that he extorted 
from me a promise that I would meet him 
again to-morrow.” 

‘Happy, happy Ziba !?? murmured out the 
excited girl. 

« Nay, for that matter,” laughed the hand- 
maiden; “It is even as it may be: do I not 
go to hear him talk of you? Say rather, 
happy Delsaise Hanoum, who will be the bride 
of the handsoinest youth in the eity: for his 
bride you will be, in spite of all that is past, 
as surely as though it had been foretold by the 
sagest karabash of Damaseus. Think, my 
sultana; did not the pretty daughter of the 
Wali marry a hunchbaek? Did not {sau Aga 
give the only child he had to Daoud Effendi, 
whose odious squint ever reminds one of the 
Evil Eye? Has not Djamilé Hanoum thrown 
away your favorite playfellow, Shereen, upon 
old Amin the Cadi, whose beard is as whiie 
as your hand? Eh, vah! who is the happy 
one here? Answer me that.” 

And the young beauty sighed ont in her de- 
light ; “ You are right, Ziba; it is indeed I,” 

ws Guzel—good ; > said the attendant: “but 
‘do you believe that nothing more passed be- 
tween us? Asteferallah! Tldji Reza is no 
sakalsiz! Sce!? and she drew from beneath 
her eloak the costly present of the son of 
Yezid, which the maiden seized with a seream 
of rapture. “It will tell its own tale, and 


LOVE AND THE LOTUS. 


FROM HAFIZ. 


When in the east, the golden sun 
Has risen from his ocean bed, 
And o’er the earth. so lately dark, 
The glories of his brightness shed ; 
The Lotus, on the river's breast, 
Lifts, with deep love, her dewy eye, 
And thanks him for the life and light 
Ile sheds upon her from the sky. 





At noon her loving gaze pursues 
His proud career, untired, unturn’d; 
And when at length he slowly sets, 
She watches every beam that burn'd, 
Until the last is lost—and then 
She downward bends her gentle head, 
And leans in sadness o'er the stream, 
To weep till morn his brightness fled. 


So, lady, do I turn to thee, 

Through every change. in every hour; 
Heedless of all on earth beside, 

Save thy pure beauty’s thralling power ; 
In thy loved light | live—bnt when 

I lose the glory of its ray, 
Like to the Lotus, how'd and bruised, 

My spirit weeps itself away. 


« Mashallah ! 1 exclaimed Ziba. as the mur. 
mur of the sweet voiee ecascd ; ‘’tis the love- 
song of a peri! And even so, sultana, docs 
the Effendi talk. If many of the fair messages 
with whieh he entrusied me were to be pui 
into verse, they would make just such ballads 
as that! "Wallah ! what shall I say to hin 
to-morrow in reply ?” 

“What ought you to say. dear Ziba !? askec 
the innoeent girl ; “‘ you shall tell him wha’ 
you will: only forget not to assure him that- 
love him as the lotus loved the stn: and tha’ 
even so have I watched him when he has 
passed under the windows of the harem—foi 
the rest, you know best—say to to him wha 
you will.” 

* Taib, Effendimou—well said, my mistress 
but have you nothing to send him as a toke 
that Tam an honest interpreter of your heart” 

Delsaise hesitated for a moment; young anc 
unpraetised as she was in love, she yet shranl 


needs no words from me. But hearken, Et-| with instinetive delieacy from so decided : 
fendi mou—my mistress; you were to have! measure; but the eneouraging words and flat; 
been the wife of this young man, or I would teries of Ziba soon won hier to consent, and sh 


have undertaken no such mission.” 

The prudenec, tardy as it was, of her eom- 
panion, was, how ever, lost upon the beautiful 
girl, who, full of the ‘delight of being beloved 
for the firs t time, had already pressed the 
offering of her lover to her heart and hips, and 
was now busily employed in deciphering the 
charaeters of the embroidered border. When 
she had read the whole, she again embraeed 
the splendid token of Idji Reza's affeetion ; 
and then, beiding over the faithful Ziba. she 
repeated to her iu a elcar whisper the words 
of ihe ballad, which many a Persian maiden, 
almost as fair and as fond as herself, has sung 
to her mandolin : 


ultimately severed from her head one of it 
glossy braids wreathed with pearls, and, havin’ 
entwined it about a bunch of jasmine flower 
which lay beside her on the sofa, she delivere: 
it into the keeping of her attendant. “M 
heart goes with it ;” she said, as a tear swel, 
led in her large dark eye ; “ but there can b 
no evil in the gift to one who, you assure mc 
will one day be my husband.” 

‘ Evil !7 exelaimed the slave: “who dream, 
of evil? Even if you had given it to the Fi 
fendi with your own hand, where eould ev 
exist? Was he not chosen for you by the be 
your father? and might he not have marric 
you if he had wished it, months ago! Is h 
not now eager todo so? You owe him at lea: 
a return for the graee that he has done you. 

“Nay, chide me not, Ziba;” smiled hie 


| by the 


| 
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mistress, Whom the energy of the attendaut 
lhad served to reassure ; ©“ | am so hippy that 
l eannot listen to any words save those of nt- 
fection and gentleness. How shall | repay yon, 
dear. kind Ziba, tor the interest that yon huve 
shown in my happiness? My heart leaps as 
if at had but newly sprung iuto hfe. nnd | 
could almost chide the durkness that will Inst 
so many hours, before you enn aga see him ! 
and she buried her face among the cushtous 
of the divan. and shed a tlood of those passionate 
tears which seald the spirit from whenee they 
spring, and destroy for ever the bloommess of 
ils first perfeet purity: tears wrung by the im- 
pulses of carth from the hitherto nutouched 
seul: withering ns they fall, aud birghtine in 
them hot tlow the very sourees of their bemg. 

Fromm this luxury of grief she was aroused 
rustling of leaves imimedintely outside 
the kiosque: it was not the stzhing of the 
wind, tor the night was calm and sull, and not 
a breath bent the starry jasinine lowers, whose 
shadows were retleeted on the marble ticor. 
The car of Ziba also canzht the sound. but 
murmuring to herself *Tlere comes that Ibn 
Shenan—that son of Satan. the Aga Baba— 
may his pillauf be made of green riee!” she 
quietly dropped her head onee more upon her 
kuees, regardless of the interruption. 

But the tair Delsaise was not of the same 
opinion: and she snil continued to gaze 
through the open door, fearimg she knew not 
what. and ashamed to confess her panic to her 
attendant, until the clear moonlight was shut 
out by the dark figure of a man, who stood on 
the threshold. 

The maiden uttered a faint scream. and 
drew eloser to the slave: wlule the tutruder, 
clearing the marble basin ata bound, Hung 
himself at her feet. and. raising his eyes to 
hers, diselosed the councenance of [dys Reza ! 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TIIE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. ° 

ĮI nave said that, ere the young men who 
were congregated alt the great eoffer-houte se- 
parated tor the might. they had drunk dep, 
and beeoimne exeited with nome and ellinor ' 


| but | have yet to tél you that when the sen 


of Yezid once more found hime! nlone. jis 
brain burning. and Lis brow tevwered. he turned 
aside frem the street leadis to bis fa hers 
house, and fellowed the same solitary path 
that the slave had selected some hours betore 
Fora time he walked slowly buried in thought, 
and indulgmg tua baleyon dream, rendéred 
only the more brilélant }y his partial exaltn- 
tron; but as he pursued the subject, Lis ste p 
grew hurried and irregùlar, his breath came 
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Suddenly he stoppod, hesitated, and then with 
the speed of desperation rushed dewn a mir- 
row rond lending to the palnce-gardens of the 
bey, When he had reached them, he walked 
tur wu short: time to and fro beneath the wall, 
gazing upwards upon the overhanging trees, 
until, having selected that whieh best suited 
his purpose, he nuwound bis turban, and fos- 
teumg a heavy stone into the lony seurt of 
Which it was formed, thing it skilfully neross 
n projecting bough, aml thos sceeurme las 
ascent, soon found hunself upon the wall, 
lookin down upon what to his exerted Hund 
nation appeared to be the entrance of the 
Seventh Heaven! 

All was indeed ealm and beaut: ol in that 
sweet spot—the nightingale was pouring forh 
his love-song to the rose; and the moon wea 
Hooding the earth with silver: the thwors 
were paying back her light in fragrance; nnd 
the lotus blossoms were nurrored in the spark- 
ling water, us they bent thetr heads beneath 
the diamond shower that fell npon them. 

For a moment the heart of Han Reza quail- 
ed within hin, The stillness and purity of 
the seene had schooled and sobered las wild 
and phrensied feclings; and he felt like a 
guilty soul hovering on the coutines of paba- 
dise. But) this imvoluntary compunction cn- 
dured not long : unother rush of reckless eto- 
tion followed ; and he tung bimselt annd the 
branches of the eedar trec, and descended io 
the warden. 

Hastily ho readjusted his turban: and th ou 
he stole along uuder the shadow ot the walt, 
in the dizection of the palace ; when suddenly 
he eame upon the kiosque of tbe fountuie. 
This path being undetermined, he bent his steps 
thither; and he had arrived nearly ut tho 
threshold, ere the posstbidly of as being tn- 
anted suddenly oecurred to dum, when be 
hastily concealed himself among the shrubs 
by which it was sufroundel) until he des- 
GQaetly distingutshed two female figures wilh- 
wn. in the next moment, he became satistied 
thut one ot there was the slave Ziba5 and as 
he gazed upon the younger and tairer erea- 
ture on the divan, bis heart at once sured 
bom that this cowld be none other than Delshise, 
lis promated bride Vor a while he gezed 
cutruneed, drinking in her pure mocnhehted 
beauty; ual, no longer able to coutrel the 
tewhnys whieh overwhelmed hau, he rushed 
forweel and fung Lnnself at her teet. 

Vhe exclumuation which laul men to tho 
lips of the young beauty died uway, nut the 
question arose in her mind—Had he heard her 
last words? Was he ccuscious that the 
Whieh yet ghstencd iu her eyes kd been Shwd 
ter him #—She glanced towards her uttee ent, 
but there wns nothing to réneevre bér im the 
afpect of the paralyzed Ziba, uujiru lent fs 
she had been, the ntilectonate wohn had 


tesla 


quick, and the blood receded to his heart. | never dreaded such a catastro; hb Aë thi ! 
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For a while there was silence; the timid 
girl remained with averted head and heaving 
heart, incapable of uttering a fentence ; aud 
the entranced and happy Ildji Rezà hesitated 
for the first few moments to break so exquisite 


a pause; while Ziba, painfully aware that) 


she was not altogether blameless in the affair, 


hid her burning brow upon the lap of her mis- 


tress, and sobbed aloud. 

‘- Fairest of the daughters of Peristan!” at 
length whispered the enraptured lover, as he 
possessed himself of her small white hand ; 
“ Houri, whom the Prophet has sent on earth 
to show man in what mould the shapes of 
Paradise are made—Star of the summer-night, 
before whose light the moon herself grows 
pale—Sultana, at whose feet the world might 
bow in homage, and yet fail to render thee thy 
due—Wilt thou not speak to me, that I may 
listen to the music of the balbul? Wilt thov 
not sinile on me, that I may see the day dawn 
in the east, while to all beyond thine influence 
the earth is wrapped in darkness? The low- 
liest of thy slaves is at thy feet—his life is in 
thy hands—he asks it of thee as a boon.” 

He paused, and a smile, like the dawn to 
which he had likened it, stole over the fair 
features of the bewildered girl; but she had 
not power to articulate a syllable. 

“Take that forfeit life; pursued the young 
man, conscious of his advantage; “that life 
which my entrance here has placed at your 
mercy. J shall yet be happy, for I shall die 
at your feet !” 

“ Asteferallah—Heaven forbid !” murmur- 
ed the low sott voice. 

“T shall live, then!” exclaimed Ildji Rezà, 
as he flung his arm about the shrinking girl, 
and drew her to his bosom; “ My love—my 
soul—my bride !” 

‘Eh, vah !” whispered Ziba, rousing her- 
self from the paroxysm of terror: “ What is 
this, Efendim? Are you a man, that you 
steal thus upon our privacy, and peril our 
lives? Have we deserved this at your 
hands ?” 

But Udji Reza heeded her not; the fairest 
creature whom the earth ever held was in his 
arms—upon his heart—her long hair swept 
across his hand—her breath came to his check. 
She loved him !—his image ` alone occupied 
her ; and how could he think of aught save her ? 

Ere they parted, the dawn, veiled in her 
dusky mantle, was slowly ascending the sky; 
and the awakening birds were twittering in 
the boughs, and shaking from the leaves, 
aniong which they had been nestled, the dia- 
mond-drops that they had worn throughout 
the night; the lovers had even talked of tuture 
meetings ; and the fair eheek of the maiden 
had flushed erimson as she promised to hold 
the visit of her imprudent suitor a secret from 
all save Ziba. Often did they murmur a low 
farewell, and as often did Ildji Reza delay yet 
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another moment, to press the delicate fingers 
of his mistress to his lips, and to hear her 
breathe out another parting word. But the 
slave, as she marked a few streaks spread 
across the sky, red as the banner of the Pro- 
phet, would brook no further venture; and, 
while the weeping and bewildered girl waved 
her last adieu to a lover whose rashness had 
not only perilled his own life, but hers, Ziba 
hurried him to a point of the wall where a 
decayed buttress afforded a safe and easy 


means of escape from the garden; and, as he © 


failed not at the same moment to remark, secu- 
red to him as commodious a mode of ingress. 


—a ES 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


THE new moon sprang to the brow of night, 
aud crowned it with a crescent of silver; and 
the beautiful daughter of Kassim Bey, and the 
son of Yezid the Khawaji, sat hand in hand 
in the kiosque of the fountain, and looked 
upon its pale and feeble light. It grew larger, 
until it sailed hike a bark formed of one vast 


diamond upon the wavy clouds of the calm 


star-lighted heavens ; and still they gazed on 
it together : changed only in having felt their 
love brighten and increase like the orb on 
which they looked; still he was at her feet, 
and held her hand, and beguiled the hours of 
night with gentle words; and the innoeent 
and unsuspecting girl loved the growing light, 
for she knew not that to her it portended evil. 
And next it rose to its high place like a burn- 
ing world, poised in mid-air, and ruddy with 
the flame which fed upon its heart; till, asit 


reached its throne of sapphire sprinkled with | 


diamonds, it grew clearer and purer in its 
brightness, and flooded all the earth with sil- 
ver. And the lovers werc yet together—tra- 
cing its quivering light upon the leaves, and 
weaving sweet fancies worthy of suelh an 
hour. 

But mahak* came at last; and, as the 


young man watehed the outline of the fair orb ` 





diminish, he suddenly remembered his vow, 


and quiet departed from him—the fair cheok 
of his beloved looked livid in the clear light, 
and a sadness seemed to dwell in her deep 
eyes. He remembered his vow, and his spirit 
melted within him. On that night he tore 
himself from his beautiful mistress with 
agony in his soul. There might yet be tune 


to save her—-he bounded along the garden 


path; he climbed the wall like a ehamois ; he 


looked neither to the right nor to tlhe left, to 


mark if he were observed, but ran madly down 
the road in the direction of the city ; eonse1ous, 
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even amid his anguish, that the shout of de- ' 
tection followed at his heels. 

Like a hunted animal, he doubled upon his | 
pursuers ; he crouched along under the shad- | 
ows of the building : he rushed like a maniac 
across the open spaces which intervened upon 
his path, And still he tlew on » the direetion 
of the Meidan, until, in the broad moonlight,” 
immediately confronting him, he saw the bec- 
tachy who had witnessed his unholy vow. 

* Well found!" shouted the dervish; “a 
few bounds more, and you are saved; haste. 
haste, the blood-hounds are at your heels?” 
instinctively he obeyed: and. grasping thie 
hand that was extended to hun. he tollowed 
hike a child. He heard the shouts, whieh had 
so lately grown with terrible rapidity upon Ins 
ear, die away in the distance; and then he 
flung himself down upon the earth ina parox- 
ysm of agony: and writhed hke one in the 
death-spasin. 

t And whither were you bound so fast, my 
son ?” asked the dervish. as Ildja Reza, slowly | 
recovering his self-possession, raised himself 
on his elbow, and glanced wildly round the | 
tomb into which his companion had dragged 
him: & What has the ow! of affliction screamed | 
into the hollow of your ears, to move you | 
thus? You struck the fiery hoof of speed on | 
the stony path of flight. like one who escaped 
from the pestilence—what may this storm of | 
passion signify ?” 

“ Father: gasped the fugitive: “F am ac- ` 
cursed—I have beeome an Ibn Sheitan—the | 
son of Satan—touch me not with the hem of 
your garinent: but pass on. and let ine die.” 

“Ne oldou—what has happened?” again 
urced the bectachy: *‘ when we last met. you 
seemed to soar above the power of your felvch, 
and to have expanded the wings of pride in the 
akash* of happiness—Why do you now grovel 
in the dust of disappointment ? 

“Where is the traitor Ali?” asked the 
young man in reply; “where is the Toorko- 
man fiend who bought from me the strings of 
my heart, and the pulses of my being? If 
you cannot bring me to hun: then once inore 
J say—let me die.” 

* Pouff ! pout '—pshaw! pshaw! Young 
blood chills not so soon ;”’ retorted the dervish | 
“talk not of the dues of Asrael while you 


have the power to defrand him of them. Why 
do you despair? Was your gallant steed 
foundered ? of has he spurned the bit? Why 


seal the trouble of your heart with the signet 
of secreey 2?) The physician who has not learnt 
the nature ot the malady ean never weave the 
patient. Tell me your grief: and who knows 
but | may find its cenre. Have T not alrealy 
saved you from the negro hounds who were 
yelping at your heels, attracted thither no 


* Eastern philosophers insist on a fifth element. which 
-hey designate akash; and which they invest with per- 
rt purity. i 
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doubt by some imprudence of your own ? 
Why then should you hesitate to confide in 
me?" 

“What ean [ say, oh! father?” exclaimed 
Ndi Reza passionately: “1 have strewed the 
path of vanity with the pearls of happiness, 
und they have been trodden under foot Oh, 
that | could grasp the skirts of the future with 
the fingers of repentance: and that it were yet 
ny fate to eall Delsaise my own !” 

“Are these tears, these pangs, then for a 
wounn ?)’ asked the bectachy scornfully: “and 
is 1¢ indeed the sow of Yezid. who so lately 
laughed the sex to scorn. who now moistens 
the marble floor with the drops of unavailing 
and unmanly paston? Have you not the 
steed in your stable, whom you coveted more 
than all the beanties of the imperial harem ? 
and do you play the sakalsiz for a puny girl ?” 

* Youchide in vain, father 2° said the young 
man, revovering his self-possession by a vio- 
lent effort; “rather assist me to tind the 
wreteh who has cheated me into ruin—my 
vow must be cancelled, though [ pave the 
floor of his tent with gold—Let him take back 
the horse, and restore to me my soul—and then 
let us part, never to breathe the same air 
again.” 

“You talk wildly, my son. Ali the khawaji 
has left the city, You cannot now pluek the 
rings of obedienee trom the ears of destiny— 
You have sworn, and you must abide by your 
oath.” 

* And when ?—when ?’ 
victim. 

The dervish pointed to the moon; “The 
mahak has commenced ;’ he said solemnly . 
‘you remember the compact.” 

Hdji Reza sinote upon his brow with his 
elenehed hand, and ground his teeth like a 
mamac., 

* When will man learn his error!’ mur- 
mured the bectachy, communing with his 
own thoughts: “Thus is it ever that tho 
shallow cup of youth overflows with the froth 
of folly: and that tune brings only repentance 
as its dowry.” 

‘Can you not save usg both?’ urged the 
young man; “oh, father ! could you but nn- 
asne half her beauty, her gentleness, her 
truth. you would teel that such a tnte mnst 
destroy her, as that which my own madurss 
has drawn down—do you ask gold? I will 
pour into your lap the pure ore of Sumatra 
wineh is current over the whole earth. Do 
you love power? | will be your slave, and 
make iny laws of the desires of your Hp 
Your days shall tlow like the sacred wuters of 
Zinzin :* and your meghta shall be nights of 
peace. But save us, father, or we perish, 
Read the stars for us, and teach me how we 
inay efeape.” 


gasped out the 








® ~ fonntain near Necoa. 
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‘Son of Yezid:” replied the dervish ; * why 
do you thus sit down in the sepulehre of sor- 
row, and heap ashes upon your own head. 
when you should arouse the man within you, 
and shake off the woman-weakness that bows 
your spirit. Love is the very moon of mad- 
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And, without awaiting further parley, the 
deri strode out of the. tomb. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


ness, laughing amid the darkness over the], 


terrors of its power; a ghoul, whose food is 
the heart of its vietim, and whose wine is its 
tears: whose bonds are the chains of foily, 
and whose iusie is the howling of those who 
wear them. Earth is full of its bitterness ; 
and the very houris who have dared its sway, 
have bowed beneath the eurse; joy dwells not 
with them in the paradise of the faithful, and 
its flowery paths are strown for them with 
burning sand. Up then, son of Yezid, and 
fling oif this diadem of serpents, whieh you 
have woven about your brow.” 

“ Dervish, you preach in vain ;” said the 
mournful Jldji Rezà ; “ help me if you ean— 
to chìde me is useless—he who has once 
looked on the light cannot dwell in darkness 
with a merry heart.” 

“Ne apalum—what ean I do, my son?” 
asked the beetachy; “Listen to me; the 
mahak has but eommeneed ; you have yet 
time for refleetion. But beware of repeating 
the folly of to-night. You have been seen 
and pursued: and, had I not been upon your 
path, to guide the foot of flight into the way 
of safety, you would ere now have been sacri- 
fieed to the offended honor of the bey. Be 
thankful therefore for your eseape—La illaha 
illallah—there is but one Allah ! and you are 
yet in a whole skin. Rest quietly here for 
to-night. You are safe under the shadow of 
a holy name; and you will not be the first 
sinner who has owed life and limb to the same 
protection. Here is food :” and he produeed 
from beneath his khirkheh a handful of dates 
and a flap of bread :—* and here :” and as he 
spoke he dislodged a stone within the tomb, 
and drew forth a sinall skin filled with liquid : 
“ here is wine—wine from Cyprus—as sweet 
aud almost as thiek as honey—You look 
amazed, young man, but you have yet mueh 
to learn, even in the good eity of Damaseus. 
And now, eat and refresh yourself; while I 
go torth and strive to learn whether you were 
recognized in your flight. If the Ibn Sheitan 
—tlie sons of Satan—who pursued you, know 
no more than that they gave ehase to a man, 
without suspeeting his identity, then may you 
go boldly to the house of your faiher, and re- 
commenee your earcer of folly: but if the ery 
was raised at the heels of the son of Yezid, 
you must gather up the skirts of speed, and 
pass the, eity walls while there is yet time. 
Farewell then for a while. When you have 
eaten and drunk, you ean replace the skin in 
its hiding-place ; and should I tarry on my 
mission, you must lay your head on the pillow 
of patience, and sleep or dream till my return.” 


THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


ILo: Reza sat for a time with his head 
bowed upon his elasped hands, like a figure 
hewn in stone; but after a while thè faint 
sickness of exhaustion stole upon him, and he 
lifted the wine-skin to his lips, and drained a 
deep draught. Again and again he raised it; 
and at length sleep stole upon him, and, 
stretehing himself along behind one of the 
pillars w hich supported the dome of the build- 
ing, le was soon buried in slumber. 

How long he might have slept he knew not, 
when he was suddenly aroused by a hoarse 
peal of laughter immediately in his vicinity ; 
aud, raising himself gently on his elbow, he 
discov ered that the night was spent: and that, í 
to use the figurative expression of a Persian 
poet, ‘‘ morning, in her mantle of dun edged 
with saffron, was, like a shepherdess of the 
plains, driving her fair flock of stars before 
her to the shade.” 

The ehilly dawn was peering into the 
building ; and as his eye became familiarized 
with the faint light, Idji Reza diseovered that © 
he had slept in eompany with the very out-~ 
easts of the eity. There were two filthy 
hadjis, eovered with rags, and loud with 
ribaldry : a couple of those convenient way- 
farers who reeeive the wages of wealthy indo- 
lenee, and save at onee their own souls and 
those of their employers ; while they drive a 
luerative trade by vending to the home-staying 
devotees shreds of rag, morsels of painted ! 
glass, and splinters of marble, eolleeted at the © 
Prophet’s Tomb. It being part of the system 
of these money-making pilgrims to enhance in 
the eyes of their patrons the fatigues and 
diflieulties of their undertaking, they are” 
always eareful to appear before them both. 
ragged and filthy; and those who now at- 
traeted the attention of Ildji Rezà were masters 
of their trade. 

It was from the throat of one of these hadjis 
that the laugh had proceeded whieh roused 
the young man from his slumber ; and it had, 
searcely died away when a howl, deep, pro- 
longed, and fierce, as though it lad been 
uttered by a wild beast in the recesses of the 
desert, formed its hideous answer ; and as the 
son of Yezid grasped his handjar, aud bent 
forward to learn its cause, he saw, croueliing 
near the base of a pillar, a miserable wretelt 
whose elf-locks fell over his lank and haggard 
countenanee, and whose grizzled beard, ‘dank 
with the night dew, and matted into thiek 
ropes from neglect, hung to his waist; his 
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legs were bare from the knees, and covered | 


with sears, as though his path threugh lite 
had been among briars; Ins raiment was 
scarce, and coarse, and worn; and his long 
thin tingers were clasped in the mass of hair 
that hung over his wud fieree eves, dravging 
it aside, as he glared upon a seston, or protes- 
sional saint, who was squatted on an old rug 
beside him. 

‘Peace! father of asses '* said the elder 
hadji, shaking his clasped hand at the wretch- 
ed maniac; “this is what thy vain folly has 
done for thee. Do you remember this howlmy 
idiot, Hadji Latif?” he asked of his compan- 
ion: “there were nono like him at the Tekis 
of Seutari, when he trst jomed the brother- 
hood: but his zeal was stronger than his head: 
and though, as you may see by his searred 
limbs, and the seams npon his chest, he tried | 
to keep it coot by blood-letting, it grew too 
hot for him at Jast—” 

“Tt burns! it burns!” howled the misera- 
ble maniac, catching a glimpse of the hadjt's 


| meaning: “ La illaha illallah!” and as the 


words passed his lips, he fell flat upon the 
earth, with closed eyes and rigid limbs. 

It was a spectacle of horror: and springing 
to his feet. Ildji Reza bounded across the floor, 
and rushed through the portal of the tomb, 
“A spy! a spy!’ shouted the santon; 
“Let us away, my friends, or we shall have 
the city guard upon us.” 

The hadjis appeared to consider the advice 
seasonable, tor, tightening their girdles, and 
replacıng their turbans with all speed, they 
lett the building; being probably too well ac- 
quainted with the tender mercies of the Cadi 
of Damascus, to be desirous of placing cither 
their feet or their throats at his disposal. 

Ildji Reza stood for awhile in the chill 
morning air. panting for breath, and sick at 
heart, ere he remembered the wretched manine 
in the tomb; when, shaking off the disgust 
that had grown on him, he slowly retraeed his 
steps, and found the miserable inan still lying 
extended on the marble floor like a corpse; 
his livid lips parted, and drawn tightly back 
from his large and diseolored teeth: every 
limb inflexible and rigid, and his Jong wild 
locks scattered over the pavement. 

To ting over him water trom a fountain 
which was near at hand, and to foree down 
his throat a draught of the wine which the 
beetachy had left for hes own use, was the 
work ot a moment to [dji Meza; and, as the 
madinan writhed and struggled with returning 
consciousness, lie soothed him with words and 
accents of gentleness, such as had probably not 
met the ears of the ill-fated man tor years, 

t Gel, gel. gardash inou—come, come, my 
orother;” he said kindly; “rouse yourself, or 


I must leave you in your misery, for I look to | 
de summoned ere long;’ and the mamac | 
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turned his deep hollow eyes upon him in 
wonder as he usked, 

“Who are yon ?—Monker and Nakir have 
left me, the mist rolls back. and the blue sky 
ones more floods my soul—Where amt? This 
cannot be Parndise, for | have not trodden the 
Eternal Bridge ; and the earth on which I lio 
chills me as though IE were pillowed on n ser- 
pent.” 

‘“You are safe, quite sate ; was the reply, 
“Sit up, lean on me, and swallow some of 
this cordial; here are none to harm you.” 

“Harm me!? cehoed the mamme, as he 
drained a deep draught of the refreshiiig wine 
of Cyprus, “ my dny of fear is past; and he 
clasped his long bony hands together, and his 
head drooped upon his brenst as he murmured ; 
* By sea and by land—by storm and by calm 
—in the crowded city—on the wide waste of 
Waters—above me, beneath me, about me on 
every side—they are ever there !—ever '—and 
she, my own one, my beloved Comladeve,* 
she for whom [ bore all, she alone 1s ab- 
sent —” 

The low despairing tone of the dervish 
struck to the heart of Hdji Reza; he knew 
that it was the mere wating of a madman ; 
but he felt, as he listened, that 1t must have 
been a biting misery which had shattered the 
intelleet of the wretehed man beside him; 
and again he soothed. encouraged and condoled, 
until his accents melted the spirit of the striek- 
en one, and he wept tears in which there was 
no bitterness. 

Suddenly he grasped the arm of the young 
man, and said cngerly; “ ] know not what you 
have viven me—I care not—but. though [ am 
mad—mad—with a bursting pulse and a 
burning brain, } canthank you—anid you shall 
hear all—all//—1 have not told the tale for 
years! never thought to tell 1t again—but a 
sudden strength is come upon me; and, ere I 
die. I will clear my breast of the frightful se- 
eret. Allah kerim! the vulture thnt gnaws 
my heart will soon miss its meal—the worm 
that has coiled itself in the cells of my brain 
will ere Jong wnwreathe its folds—” And 
tinging his arms frantieally in the air, he 
yelled out like a wounded annimal, ere, by an- 
other transition of teclmg., he cowered eloser 
into the corner of the building, and ina rapid 
voiee commeneed his wild dream of the past. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED, 


“T kNow not what crime | had committed ; 
I aim ignorant if ] wns even accused of any; 
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but at midnight men stood beside my bed, and 
around it; and my narrow chamber was filled 
with dusky forms, seen dimly athwart the 
darkness. Shapes of fear they were; armed, 
and strong, and tall in the shadow; and their 
heavy weapons struck discordantly and harshly 
on the marble floor as they moved silently 
about tho chamber. 

‘- | strove to speak, but I could not; Allah 
knows the terror which froze up my soul! my 
tongue seemed parched, and elave to my fe- 
vered palate: fear had paralyzed my ener- 
gies, and I could uot move a limb. 

«T had little time to struggle with the dread 
that pressed upon my spirits; a strong grasp 
raised me fram my mat, and busy hands were 
soon folding my garments round me. They 
put my turban on my head, and fastened it 
beneath niy chin with the chain which had 
sustained my dagger; ny arms were pinioned 
tightly behind my back, and secured by my 
own costly shawl—that shawl whieh I had 
bound in pride about me when I last beheld 
Comladeve, the peri of my spirit. What a 
vision did that memory conjure up! I was 
about to be borne I know not whither; the 
lour would come when she would look for me 
again; when she would have renewed the 
henna on her delicate hands, and scattered 
perfumes in her hair; when she would listen 
near her latticed casement for my coming step, 
and hear only the breath of the evening wind 
sighing over the roses and the lotus-flowers ; 
her zebee would be silent, and her heart 
heavy; for her loved one might not stand be- 
neath her window in the starlight, nor look 
With her upon the moon, 

“These thoughts swept hurriedly over my 
soul like the winged steed of Mahomet through 
a stormy sky. 1] struzgled, but the effort came 
too Jate—I was lifted trom the earth; a coarse 
beneesh was folded round me, and I was flung 
rudely across a war-horse guided by a strong 
hand. Away we flew like the wind! and 
shrouded as I was, I distinguished the hoof- 
clang of many steeds, and tlhe hoarse tones of 
their riders, urging them to yet greater speed. 

“ On, on, we sped; and, as I lay panting 
across the animal whieh bore me, the coarse 
covering pressed rudely upon my mouth and 
nostrils, and I sickened for air. For a while 
[ became senseless, and when at length I again 
breathed freely, the wind of an autumnal 
evening was fanning my brow like the wing 
ofa peri. I thought that I had wakened in 
Paradise ; and I hastily looked up to meet the 
dark cyes which were to welcome me to the 
everlasting bowers. 

“IT gave but one glance, ere I again elosed 
my aching lids: I was surrounded by dark 
forms; they pressed closely about me; and a 
crowd of turbaned heads were turned towards 
me, as if awaiting my restoration to conscious- 
ness., A decep murmur ran through the throug 
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as I looked up; again a strong hand lifted me 
from the carth, and I involuntarily gazed onee 
more around. 


“ We were standing on the verge of a dark | 


rock; and the wide sea, in all its might and 
its majesty, was beneath us. I gave one 
frenzied shriek—it was the voice of my agony, 
as I hung in air for an instant in the grasp of 
that iron hand ! 

“ As the scream died away, a deep voice 
sounded in my ear—the words were seared 
into my heart—How often since that moment 
have | uttered them with the laugh of partial 
insanity, or the hollow tone of reckless despair, 
when none were near to listen :— 

“*Be the sea thy home—the grave which 
it offers to others, it shall refuse to thee—for 
seven long years shalt thou float on, and on— 
Earth shal) fly from thee ; and the inhabitants 
of the earth shall reject thy fellowship—Thou 
shalt look on forms that thou hast loved, and 
hearken to tones which have been dear to 
thee—Thou shalt look and listen and it shall 
avail thee nothing.’ 

“ A hoarse laugh from the assembled crowd 
followed closely on the awful words; and, 
ere the discordant mirth had wholly subsided, 
he who held me strode yet nearer to the edge 
of the dark rock. Instinetively I closed my 
eyes: a sickness as of death came over me: 
there was another yell of fiendish joy—another 
hellish mockery of mirth—a sudden fall—a 
loud plash—and I was floating like a corse 
upon the waters.— 

“Oh! the agony of that moment !—I 
writhed —I struggled —I strove to wrench 
away the bonds which bound my arms—but, 
at every heave of my tortured body, at every 
spasm of niy fettered strength, I only sank 
deeper into the wave ; and as I rose again ex- 
hausted and panting to the surface, I threw 
back the salt water from iny mouth and nos- 
trils in nauseous streams. 

“ As the breeze swept over me, I caught the 
breath of flowers, the scents of earth! Butl 
heard also the clattering hoof-strokes of the 
demon train who had borne ime to the coast 
rapidly returning to the city. My heart swel- 
led almost to bursting ; and had not my brain 
been scorched, I could have wept. I looked 
up ; the gray twilight was deepening around 
me— Wretch as | was, this alone was wanting 
to complete my inisery ! 

“Night was gathering in the sky, the long, 
dark, fearful night; and I turned my eyes 
despairingly on cither side. In one direction 
the tall rock from which I had been hurled 
rose bleak and frowning, while the waters 
chafed and bellowed at its base; and the light 
spray fell back, far across the waves, like rain 
As | gazed, distant and twinkling lights ap- 
peared in many a chasm, and I knew that they 
betokened the habitations of men. I could sece 
in my mind’s cye the narrow hearth of the fish- 
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erman, peopled. by his children and their mo- 
ther; and again I bulleted tho waters, and felt 
half a maniac as | struggled with iny bonds. 
“The night thiekencd nround me, and the 
murky clouds gathered like the sable wings of 
the angel Asracl; nota star was m the sky 
and the moon looked not upon Ihe earth, nor 
| across the sea. where I lay liko a log upon the 
waters. The wind freshened: and [ felt that 
„I was rapidly borne away from the land, 
| There was a mightier heaving in the billows, 
and a deeper murmur trom the depths of the 
jocean: while the sea-birds shricked out as 
they dipped for an instant their ill-omened 
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“Hunger eame upon me, and thirst; and 
the sun, as it rose in the heavens, beat mad. 
deningly upon my uncovered fave. I hag 
prayed for daylight; Thad watehed and panted 


' for it thronghout the long, lone meht, nnd it 


| 


| accession of misery, 


had come nt length, only to brng with it nu 
for I sickened benenth tho 
fierce heat and the blindig heht. 


* During the darkness Thad drifted far out 


i to sea ; the wilderness of waters was nround 


}bosoms in the wave, and then pursued their | 


way to their rocky resting-places till the mor- 
row, 
to the Prophet thar I might die; but, from the 
depths of his amaranth bowers, he heard me 
not; and | lived on. 

“And now a fresh agony grew upon me 












moisture penetrated even to my hair-roots : 
pnd I was bowed back heavily into the waters. 
“ Bashustun—on my head be it, Effendim ! 
Tou have never dreamed of hours so long as 
those of that dark weary night; with its shrill 
winds, its angry sky, and its deep dreamy so- 
litude. Ere morning dawned I had writhed 
so Violently in my bonds that the blood gushed 
rom my ears and nostrils, and trickled down 
ny beard. [ was weak and spiritless ; and at 
ength I wept like a child. They were the 
rst tears of my manhood, and they were 
wrung from my heart in agony and bitterness. 
“ As the light broke, a huge sea swept over 
me; and though but a moment before I had 
rayed for death, yet now I panted and strug- 
pled with the suffocating element, and felt 
Imost Joy when the mighty billow was over- 
past 
“The day came—the glorious day! Wreaths 
f clouds, beautiful in their blended tints of 
old and gray, floated in the east, like heralds 
f the rising sun. Again I heard the shrill 
shriek of the water-fowl. and saw the elean- 
ng wings of the sea-gull and the cormorant 
they flew over iny head, Sounds of un- 
arthly music rose trom the ocean-ecilr, like 
1e Welcome of the water-gods to the daylight ; 
whispers swept along the wave as the breeze 
ippled it; and the golden tants of the morning 
sky danced im brightness on the waters. 
Crowds of flyinmy-tish darted bigh into the air, 
and tell back one by one as the moisture dried 
apon their wines. Many a shark in pursuit 
l prey darted along so close beride me as to 
heave the very binow by whieh | was up- 
orne, yet it saw ime not. 
eep into the waters by the heavy tin-stroke 
f the mighty whale as it passed me by; and 
he fairy nautilus hoisted its transparent sail, 
and guided its tiny bark fearlessly within my 
Wery grasp. 


Alas! [had no resting-place ! 1 prayed | 


1 was plunzed deep, | 


ition !” he pursued still more earnestly. 


me: not a vestige of man, nor of that carth 
Which is his inheritance, was left to cheat mo 
into hope. The spectral albatro#s clave the 
air with white and motionless wing, and cast 
its Jong. dark, solitary shadow tar across the 
wave., 

“Then came evening, with its softencd 
light and its subdued breeze: and my aching 
eyes were cooled by its approach: though I 
shuddered as [ remembered that mght would 


. follow in its train. 
The folds of my turban became weighty as the | 


“Well might Lo shudder with prophetie 
dread; for that mght taught ine that | was 
never. during my ocean-pilerimage, to close 
iny eyes in sleep! l spent it like tho last; nt 
times I was furious, aud struggled nud shriek- 
ed in my despair; and at others I lay bleed- 
ing, exhausted, and almost reckless, on my bil- 
lowy bed. 

t Years passed over me thus. chequered 
only by an o@easional acevss.on of nnsery, by 
storm, and hurneane, and tempest, Famine 
and thirst were still gnawing at my heart, and 
yet I could not die—” 


CHAPTER SANI- 
THE ARAB STEERD—CONTINUED 


Men say that | am mad; and it may well 
be so—it was in truth a maddening thing to 
lie year after yenr in my helplessness, storm- 
worn, sleepless, hopeless—Inshallah ! there 
is another world for the True Behever, where 
the tempest-breath and the billow will never 
come—” 

* And did you still live onalone ?? demand- 
ed [dja Reza, interested despite himself im the 
strange tale of the mamac; “Had you no 
companion in misery? no oecupntion to be- 
guile the dreary days ?” 

* Companion !? evhoed the dervish with a 
wild Inugh, © What companion would gr 
have given to me? not a mortal—no; no! 
he eonld have held no communion with me— 
| was no longer an inhabitant of earth. but a 
loathed and unnatural being, living n charmed 
hie—breathing upon an element whteh would 
have brought death to my fellow-men—tore- 
dooined to years of unholy existence—where 
could F hope to find a cempanton? Oveupa- 
“Can 
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you not guess my occupation? I learnt tol 
note the hours by the appearance of the sun- 
beams on the water, or the position of the 
stars ; and I collceted the ashes of madness, | 
which, after smouldering for atime, at length 
burst into a flame, and seared my brain. 

“At times I lay quietly upon the surface 
of the ocean, and, fixing my eye upon a par- 
tieular wave afar oft, I watched its progress, 
and laughed long and loudly when at length 
it broke over ie; and at others I shrieked an 
echo to the shrill ery of the sea-fowl, and felt, 
a cunning exuliation as 1 found how fully I 
had caught the diseordant note; and heard 
the bird, mocked into a belief that it was the 
call of one of his own species, answer in his 
turn. 

‘But not always did I thus sport with my 
unhallowed wreichedness; these were my | 
hours of revel, and the startled spirit soon 
shrank back into itself—into its idiot vanity or | 
its maddening despair ! 

“How ofien, during these miserable years, 
did I look on land: ay, even watched the 
fishermian while he drew his nets ; and caught | 
the sound of laughter asit eame shrilly along | 
the waves ;—then, even although I felt the im- 
potence of my efforts, | again strove to burst 
my bonds—panted—yelled in the agony of my 
helplessness, as I sank into deep water ; and 
writhed like a baited animal when I once more 
rose.to the surface. 

“ All day I have floated past the land; at 
times daslied furiously against projecting points 
of rock, and then cast baek, maimed and bleed- 
ing, on the retiring breakers ; at others gliding | 
slowly and smoothly along a smiling shore ;_ 
breathing the breath of flowers, cooled by the 
long shadows of stately trees, listening to the 
lowing of cattle, the song of birds, the sounds | 
of musie, the voice of children—unseen, un- 
heard, unpitied ! | 

“Thus sped my days: my nights brought no 
mental rest, for sleep was demed to me—_ 
Effendim, Min Allah—Heaven forbid !—that 
you should ever know how the brain grows] 
crazed under the unwinking watehfulness of | 
years !—the long, long wakefulness which 
knows no rest—the vigil that is unbroken! 
And yet I longed for night; for its darkness, 
weary and witlicring as it was, offered me at 
least a respite from the tedious monotony of 
the ocean and the burning fury of the sun. 
Sometimes, too, the pale moon rode high in 
heaven, and the sca gleamed like a sheet of 





molten silver, while J lay there, the only dark | 


speck to mar the glory of the scene. 

“ On such nights I was ever sad and resign- 
ed to my destiny; [ did not struggle—I did 
not shriek—I lay calmly, and wept like an 


infant; or, after gazing a while on the fair| dwindled to a mere speck upon the oesan. 


moon, I fixed on a bright star above my head, 


and fancied a world of happiness for Comla-|eyes grew to that fading object as it slowl 


deve and myself in such a sphere of light; 
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| long, masts, and sails, and cordage grew into on 





































and, as I gazed, the houri of my soul would 
stand upon the vapor that swept across the 
moon; and point to the star on which I loved 
to look; and lo! it changed; and I saw the 
diamond key that opens the portal of the 
Prophet’s paradise ; while she beckoned me to 
a death of blessedness which I could not die! 
That vision brought madness with it—and 
then I held discourse with the sky, and with 
the sea. and again played the maniac. 

“ One evening, alter a day of fierce heat, as 
I Jay inhaling with avidity the cool breeze 
which slept along the wave, and feathered it 
with its refreshing breath, a distant object 
caught my eye, and I gazed upon it with de 
lirious joy! Nearef it caine in its pride: it 
was—it was a ship! Ay! on she came, with 
her sails set, and her bowsprit bending at in- 
tervals even into the very ripple as the fresh 
breeze sped her on. I could sce her tall masts, 
her white canvass, her complicated cordage ; 
aud. more than all, I could see many of her 
crew—men! my fellow-men! my brothers! 

“ They eame not from my own land, for 
their unturbaned heads were bare, and the 
wind played among their long and curling 
loeks—they were not of my ow1 faith, for the 
Christian symbol streamed from the mast of 
the stately ship—but what cared I for this? 
They would save me ; I should once more be 
restored to the world, to Comladeve nd to 
myself. Can you not believe that my joy was 
maddening ? 

“One among them stood like the spirit of 
the huge ship; and looked and spoke with the 
glance and the tone of pride. In the iniervals 
of my struggles and of my crics, I watchec 
him narrowly; once I thought that he pointec 
towards me, and my heart leaped with trans 
port ; but he turned suddenly away, and I saw 
him no more. Still, however, the full anc 
lordly voice met my ear—alas! had I know” 
the import of the words it uttered, the pealing 
of the midnight thunder had been more well 
come. 

“ As ] strained my eyes to look on the gal 
lant ship, her sails shivered for an instant il. 
the wind; I heard the myriad ropes bea 
heavily against the deck, as if east down sud 
denly from many hands; and, ere I eouli 
draw another breath, the vast canvass one 
more opened to the breeze; and away flew th 
swilt vessel like a mighty bird, and left m, 
writhing and wreiched—an alien, and an out 
cast ! 

€ How I watched the ship as she receded 
The figures on her deck became less and les 
perceptible, and soon totally disappeared ; er 


confused but wondrous mass; and, finally, shi 


‘Yet still I watehed her—Allah! how m 


melted into thin air in the distance! I hope 
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10 longer; but I had looked on men, and lis- | ly, upon mine, soulless and sightless; the lipa 
cned to the human voico; and when even | parted as if im the death agony; and the work 
he dark speck utterly disappeared m the) of corruption begun. Horrible! mest horrible! 


iorizon, I buffeted the waves anew, and ex- 
lausted my strength in struggles with my un- 
riclding bonds. 

“When the light came again, I searched 
round, as though I could yet look upon the 
glorious vision—but I saw it no more. I hved 
a the memory of that ship for momhs. | 


ould have deseribed her, as though she had 
been still before my eyes. [remembered every 
ook and gesture of the proud spirit who go- 
rerned her. I saw once more the graceful 
ound with which, after the temporary check, 
she again darted on her way—it was inscribed 
pon my heart and in my brain.” 

The maniac paused : and, grasping his broad 
orehead with his bony hands seemed as though 
e thought to stil the pang his vision had 
alled np; while Ildji Reza sat beside him, 
larvelling how great a share memory could 
laim of a narrative in which madness was_ 
lent with suffering. Wild as it was, there 
ras yet a connecting prineiple in the tale to 
‘hich he had been listening. that seemed too | 
ughty an effort for a mind shattered like that 
f the wretched object on whom he looked; 
nd the young man remembered that, ere the 
mp of life is extinguished, its flame some- 
ines lights up for a short period the long- 
aeated sepulchre of the brain: and thus he 
lemained silently beside the dervish, awaiting 
vith the reverence which is ever paid to mad- 
ess by his countrymen, the termination of | 

cital which was evidently exhausting the, 
trensth of the narrator. 

“Ekhi kateti—there is something; some- 
ung that we neither see nor understand. 
hawaji;? at length pursued the mamac, 

upon our path. in the air we breathe, about, 
lbovc. and around us—TI was the prey of that 
wer. be it what it may—I am so still—there 
re moments when [ am mad—imad !—when 
e subtle enemy has drunk up the jinces of 
y bemg, withered the marrow of my bones, 
nd turned the stream of my blood to fire—but 
-day the clasp is slackened from my heart— 
e demon sleeps—and [ ain again one of those 
whom the world was given as a heritage. 
et I ain not always so—and, least of all, 
ben I was floating over that endless. endless 
a. Do you dream that [ saw none but 
leasant scenes while [ rode the wave, aud 
ated with monsters? Ai. ai—wo 1s me! 
ou are young, and tho world has used you 
ntly—you are strong, and your limbs have 
ever writhed in bonds. You!’ and hel 
ughed the shrill mocking laugh of frenzy: 
how can you guess at all I saw when the 
rhirlwind and the tempest had done their 
ork? Often, after a night of storm, did a. 
le bloated corse pass close beside ine; the 
idely-opened eyes glaring, glazed, and ghast- 
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And yet, Wallah billah—by the Prophet! this 
was but the natural effect of an element on 
Which man might not live, suve by demoniae 
means; and | only loathed myself the more, as 
the foul corse was borne beyond my ken, that 
my lot was not even as that of lam who had 
perished in the deep waters. f/e. nt Jewst. had 
buifeted the billows with unshackled lints— 
had striven manfully with the late whieh 
threatened him—and, when the bitter agony 
was overpast, had died. I had been bound ; 
striven—struggled—suthoeated—sutlered 
all the pangs, the awfulness of dissolution, and 
yet hved. The tide wave bore away its dead, 
and J envied the cold and loathsome corse ! 

“ But my cup of agony had not yet over- 
flowed. The sun had set gloriously, and its 
golden beams still glowed and ghstened on 
the oceun-wave, When again my ear was 
filled with sounds which had long been stran- 
gers to it—sounds of mirth and music—and, 
like a thing of light, a gay bark swept grace- 
fully along, with a gilded crescent at her mast 
Yes—she came from my own land! She 
came to bring me hte and happiness! There 
were revellers on the deck of that fair ship; 
her silken sails were looped with flowers ; and 
silver vases, tilled with perfumed iecense, 
were shedding their costly breath upon the 
air; I heard the shrill tones of the fife, the 
ringing notes of the zebec, and the clangour 
of the martial eymbal—for a wlulé | spoke 
not—stirred not—iny gaze was riveled on one 


bright form, which moved lke a spirit of 


beauty among the revellers. Misery, mad- 


“ness, famine, had failed to blot that image 


from the records of my brain—I gazed hko 
one Who would exhaust hunself in nu long, Jast 
look, for I felt that it was Comladeve—sheo 
whom | had loved. whom I had ahnost won. 
Yes, she was there! Her long hair Was 
floating to the breeze ; her eves were flashing 
like meteors ; her white arms were bare, and 
gleamed Ike sea-foani; she was dancing on 
that vessel's deck, to the sound of the clashing 
eymbals ! 

‘Now, indeed, | writhed and struggled to 
free iny hinbs from the bonds which tettered 
them ; with the violence of my frautie efforts, 
I sank deep into the waters, und the waves 
closed above iny head ; but it was only fora 
While ; and ere long [ rose again panting and 
suffocating, to the surtuce. As my brenth 
returned, I strove to speak. to u ter the namo 
of my beloved, to call on UVomladeve to succor 
aud to sayo me; but | gave voice only to n 
shrill sereain, like those of the aquatic fowl 
whose cries I had mocked m my madness 
speech had departed from me ! 

“Van were it for mo to tell you all— 
Allah kerim—AHah is merciful—l] was close 
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beside the vessel, and they saw me not. I started convulsively. Like the blossom oi 


shnieked aloud in my agony, but they did not 
heed me. As the bark swept along, the tide 
carried me forward in its wake; and when 
the noon rose, and tle breeze freshened, | saw 
Comladeve lean pensively over the vessel’s 
side; and. as she raised her eye to heaven, a 
tear fell trom it—She stood not long alone; a 
tall figure approached her; a jewelled cres- 
cent glittered in lis turban, and there were 
gems in the hilt of the handjar in his girdle. 
As he reached her side, he murmured a few 
words im lier ear: he breathed them softly 


the nirgis* bent she over the murmuring bil 
lows; but not as she was wont to look whe i 
she listened to my voice, looked she at tha 
moment. Gardash—brother—have you eve 
gazed into the eye of a peri who had foldec 
the wings of her affection upon your bosom 
and forsaken the flowery paths of pleasure fo 
the shady home of peace? Ha! ha! sh 
looked down, down, deep into the heaving se; 
—not with love—not with tenderness—no 
with trus!—it was wild, maddening, phrensie: 
terror that gave a ficree light to her eye, an 


and fondly, but J heard them, whispered threw a shadow over her pale brow: anxious 
though they were! In an instant his arm |ly she searched among the billows for the fear 
encircled ler, and her head rested tenderly ful creature which had uttered a sound s 
upon his shoulder—again he spoke, and as the dread ; but though her gaze seemed fixed o 
voice ceased, he looked up. Allah ! needed|my very brow, shc saw me not: and, atter 
there this? Was I not yet a wreteh ? It wasiwhile. she again raised her bright looks to th 
my brother ! that brother whom | had loved evening sky. 
even as my own soul—he was beside my| ‘She looked ealmly on an horizon which t' 
betrothed bride—hzs arm was twined around ;me was fraught with terrible warning : dar 
her waist—his voice murmured the words of |clouds were flitting rapidly over the face o 
passiou—and I—I was near them—borne on|the heavens, and congregating in one dens: 
the same oecan—breathed on by the saime|mass, so black and heavy that it seemed t 
wind—lighied by the same moon—and they |oppress my breathing; the moon had risen, nc, 
heeded, they heard me not.” in beauty, but red as blood; while the lowe 
fringes of the huge black cloud caught the rt 
flection, and flung back far upon the wave 
their ensanguined shadow. At intervals, 
fiery vapor played in fearful light round th 
gilded crescent atthe mast of the doomed shi 
and ran along it from point to point—the, 
came a deep hollow peal. which was con 
“ALLAH esmarladek—Allah have you in|menced by the dark cloud, and echoed fro 
his holy keeping ;” murmured Ildji Reza,{every cave of occan; and again the det 
carried away, in spite of his reason, by the| waters swelled and heaved in their might, hi 
phrensied energy of the dervish. ‘“ This was/the fettered limbs of a giant; though the su 
indeed a grief.” face of the sea was yet calm, and the vess 
t But I survived even that!” laughed out'rode as smoothly as though it had been glidii 
the maniac ; “and a new trouble grew upon |over the bosom of a lake. ' 
me as I looked upon the lovers—I felt that| ‘ Butthe storm came at length: asudden fla: 
mysterious sighing steal along the surface of | struck on the erescent once more, and fan doy 
the sca, which I had learnt to be the wailing|the mast, eclasping it round and round like 
of the water-gods over the coming ruin of the| fiery giidle. cast by some avenging spint fre! 
tempest-wrath ; murmurs arose from the ocean-|liis loins—the huge cloud parted in twain 
depths, the awakening of the storm-breath| and the storm-god howled forth his sammo, 
among the billows; the huge porpoises rolled Ito the tempest! Instantly was it answered 
over uneasily; and the hungry sharks con-|the giant billows burst their bonds at om 
gregated round the goodly ship. Too well I/and rose high into the air, crowned w 
knew these signs—they foreboded death—| foam. 
death, Klawaji; the sickening, struggling] ‘Allah! ’tis a rare sight to sce the fury’ 
death of the angry billow and the shrieking|the waves when they are lashed to madness | 
wind—I knew them all, for [ had watched|the storm-wind—when the surf flies hi 
them for years, and they had never failed ! against the heavens, as though it mocked 1! 
“For myself I feared not—what could I} vapors drifting over head—and the sea opt 
fear? They did not even promise me the death| wide its yawning sepulchres, and gapes for ti 
for which I prayed; but for her—for Comla-|dead who are so soon to fill them *—But wl» 
deve—for my soul’s idle—the water-lily over|these are the young, the beautiful, the 
which the tide of sorrow never should have|loved—the treasured of your spirit, the cheri: 
passed—for her I trembled with a dread forced of your soul—Ha! ha! ha! can you t 
which the ‘pangs of death had been a rich ex. | feel the wild delirium, the bitter excitati, 
change; and I yelled forth in my terror sounds the maddening impulse of the conflict? A 
of fearful warning. She heard them, and|~—* + | 
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THE ARAB STEED— CONTINUED. 
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| KI saw tho light ship tossed like a ball 
gainst the sky, and then thrown back into the 
eep trouzh of the sen, like a stricken bird 
Again | saw at raised on high until the holy 
rreseent=—the symbol of the Prophet—scemed 
o have evrown into the dark, threntenmne, 
sterious cloud. and | felt it nage > fall back: 
or, as if came, a portion of ils rent mast tell 
ver the side. nnd struck me heavily as it 

uched the waves—~down [ sank—lown— 
own—struggling with that mighty mss of 
Hn. until it again rose buoyantly to the sur- 
ace, carrying me with it once more above the 
lows. 

© The ship and her proud crew had parted 

r ever—tragments of the wreck were riding 

h the foaming waters—| caught the brenth 
f the scatiered ineense: and towers. and 
stly turbans tloated past me, as | panted to 
pgain my breath. What eared } for these 
uds? They were of the world. and to me 
ey were besh—nothing. I thought only. 
oked only. for Camladeve—and | saw her 
er dark hair floated like a cloud upon thel 
ave Which bore her up—her veil had vseaped. | 
id her beloved countenance was revealed in 
e moonhght—she was Within my reach. and 
y arms wcre pinioned—I could not grasp 
er! 

-l nttered one ery in my agony : and then, 
ith frantre violence. [ hurled myself agamst 
portion of the wreek. La illaha illallah— 
ere is but one Allah! the etfort, the strus- 
e, the attempt to brave the death which had 

long evaded ine. brought partial freedom— 
had burst my bonds! For 2 moment I eould 

{ raise my arms high into the air. strike the 



















d seream out a withering shriek of half- 


ance of Comladeve—she was already car- 
ed far, fur beyond ny reach—but what was 
ace? labor? time ? ‘] was tree'—free' | 
st my heavy turban from my head: I parted 
e waves with a powerful stroke, and [ vain- 
rapidly upon iny mistress—Nearcr ! near- 
! J grasped her mantle—IJ drew her farci- 
y towards me—her pale cheek touched my 
nd—my breath waa in her hatr—one more 
ort—"ne more—and | should hold her to 
y heart—I, who for long years hnd been 
one—alone. upon the waste of waters—one 
ore effort. and she would be mne. Aymib— 
onderful' my Comladeve—the blessom of 
y soul! 2} made it—[ strove to beat back 
mighty blow. but it overwhelmed me—a 
we fraginent of the wreck passed over us, 
d I lost my hold—Comladeve was gone— 
ne for ever)" 

A will sariek broke from the lips of the 
rvish. as he buried his head upon his kners, 
d cowered under the vision whieh Ms own 
tempered faney had conjured up; while) 


[rore-garden of Nishapor ; 


to-day—now— come 
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benrance, sprang to jis feet. and hurriedly 
W lnapercd : “Oxhour ala—Heaven speed you 
mbi tll me, what more” what mere ?” 

“Bann Wik— lonk at me: snid the wretched 
man; “Sean you not rend the characters that 
the foul tend burnt mto my brow when he 
fled howling betere the fury of my despair? 
We inet face to face—there—on the wild 
Waves just subsiding atter the tempest; we 
met. and struggled ns demons only struggle ; 
we wrestled together; but T shouted nloud the 
name of the Prophet; and as he cowered be- 
fore me. he grasped my brain. nud seared it 
with lus fiery touch. 

‘After this l slept: ay, slept! I 
dreams, too: dreams of sunshine, and birds 
and tlowers. and cool green leaves, um) gush- 
Ing streams. and [| wandered among them with 
Combadeve, but at lencth | awoke ; awoke, to 
tnd myself stretehed along the earth! The 
sea was near me. but the tide did not touch 
me where | Iny ; bright shells were veattered 


had 


Halong the strand, and the mormng sun was 


vhitterine gaily on the waters. | beat the 
earth with my hand. and the blood fluwed 
from it; [ rose to my feet, the dark rocks 
heaved under my weight, a I staszered and 
almost fell; but I felt the curth! 1 was once 
more Ike my fellow men. and | crawled 


along amid the high grass, and the painted 


tlowers, til I tound that which I] semght : 1 
was not the hour: of pmradise > it was not the 
it was a human be 

Ing, a creature of my own kind ; a holy man 

a santon of the desert. Mashallah! how } 
yelled forth my joy when I saw him leaning 
upon his stasF; but he repulsed me wnh seorn 


lins of my spread hands forcibly together. Jand loathing—he. the first hain being whan 


{ approached for years—Lalnet be Sheitan— 


addened delight—but soon eame the remem-|Uurse on the devil's he struck me with Ins 


stall; spurned me with his foot, nnd turned 
away to tell his chaplet, while I fainted with 
famine. 


e Khawaj, my soul is siek. A light ha 
thekered to-day about my bram, which had 
been long put out. They say that Lam holy, 
tor | ean pierce my side and my breast with 
sharp weayons, and torture my Jinbs with 
searing iren, and nipping bonds, they know 
not that the fire nnd rhe knre hnd done their 
work ere they folded the Alirkheh of a der- 
vish about me, ard gave me a place in tho 
Fekie But all tios nearly ended- the sohd 
earth reels betore my eyes nod the daytight 
grows dim and dusky. yet the film has passed 
from my soul: | have been called [bn Sallah 
—the Son af Prayer. None knew the curses 
whieh had withered me for years! And 
heurer to mie, stranger 
though you be, to-day I can prouy. the ery of 
my pirit is no longer vras, vrave hill, kill! 
but | say to you, Allah esim@riadek— Allah 
take you into his holy kee png, for tho bitter- 


laji Rezà, excited beyond all power of for-|neés of life is almost pust. 


y 


& Allah buyùk der—Alla is great!” said 
Jldji Reza ; rouse yourself, and all will yet be 
well; but if you fold your feet upon the 


carpet of despair, Monker and Nakir will | 


soon seat themselves upon its border, and the 
shadow of their dark wings will obscure your 
soul.” 

“ The mountain of El Caf is high, and en- 
closes the world,” replied the dying man; 
© but it cannot shut out Asrael the Destroyer. 
The bridge of Al Sirat is steep, and narrow: 
the footing is but a hair’s breadih, yet it must 
be trodden by every True Reliever who would 
reach Paradise. I am content; I do not die 
the howling maniac that | have lately lived ; 
l see my wretchedness, [ feel my desolation ; 
Khawaji, pass on, and leave me; Allah ke- 
rin—Atlah is merciful! Your charity has 
reconciled me with my kind, and | shall go in 
peace.” 

t- Nay, not so ;? commenced I[ldji Reza, as a 
swift but stealthy step approached the tomb- 
house, and the bectachy passed the threshold ; 
“chance has flung us together on the way-side 
of hfe, and I will not forsake you in your ex- 
tremity : Min Allah—Heaven forbid 

“Kim boo—who is that?” demanded the 
new-coiner, hastily, as he stopped beside the 
son of Yezid. *“ Wallah ! this is no ‘time, 
Jldji Rezà, to play the nurse, when you should 
be under your father’s roof, to answer to the 
voices of those who call you. Away then 
with the speed of the simorg * you are as yet 
unsuspected ; delay, and Bashustun—on my 
head be it, if some babbling fool do not whis- 
per somewhat of the tale ere noon.” 

Ildji Reza glanced towards the dying der- 
vish; nature had exhausted herself in the 
effort which he had made to retrace the 
troubled vision of the past; and life was eb- 
bing fast. Man’s care could avail no longer; 
and with a deep-breathed “ Aghour ola— 
Ileaven speed you;” he turned away, and 
prepared to quit the tomb. 

“ Atliet ollah—-much pleasure attend you :” 
smiled the beetachy ; ‘ but forget not, young 
man, that | cannot be ever upon your path 
with a strong grasp, and a skin of Cyprus 
wine. Be wary, therefore; and the Prophet 
be propitious to your prayers.” 

“ And this poor sufferer?” said the son of 


Yezid, peiuting towards the dying wretch, who 


had now flung him>elf along the cold pave- 
ment of the tomb: t you will not leave him 
in his misery ?” 

“ Away—I will abide here while he needs 
me ;” was the reply; “I shall not be long de- 
layed.” 

And without further parley, Ildji Reza 
walked forth into the clear calin air of morn- 
ing, with the feeling of one who has awakened 
from a horrid dream. 
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| The breath of the lemon trees was flooding 
‘the atmosphere with perfume, and the scented 
'dews were dropping from the branches be- 
neath which he passed. The incense, offered 
up by Nature to the Eternal, was ascendine 
on all sides; and the glorious sun, the visible 
presence of the Deity, was calling into life all 
animate objects, gilding the leaves and thie ! 
river-ripple, and shedding warmth, and bright- 
ness, and beauty over the whole creation. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED, 


Ix the city all was already astir. The, 
lowing of the camels, and the barking of the 
wateh-dogs of the Meidan; the shouting of 
the slaves at the caravanserais, and the ery 
of the muezzin trom the minaret of the Great: 
Mosque; all proclaimed that the sun had 
risen; and many a pious Musselmaun was on’ 
his way towards the stately temple whieh | 
was built by Heraclius, in honor of Zechariah, 
the father of John the Baptist, but which it is: 
now death to any Christian to enter. 

Ildji Reza walked swiftly through the 
streets; and stepping over the two slaves who 
were yet lying sleeping in the outer lall of 
his father’s house, hastened to his own apart- < 
ment. When he had closed the door, andi 
flung himself down upon the heaped-np eush- 
ions which his attendants had prepared for his) 
repose, lic began to review more leisurely the 
events of the past night ; and eager as he was 
once more to sun himself in the eyes of the 
beautiful Delsaise, he could not conceal from 
his own reason that all future attempts to in 
vade the garden pavilion must prove abortiva 
as well as perilous, when the vigilance ofthe 
bey’s household had been once aroused. Nol 
could he wholly divest himself of a feeling o 
| extreme and anxious terror, as he remembered 
that suspicion might have attached itself tu 
his fair and gentle mistress; and that althougl. 
he had individually escaped the penalty of hi 
rash adventure, it might be visited in tenfolt 
severity upon her ! i 

Qn—on—progressed thought; one dark me 
mory linking itself to another, and forming | 
bitter chain of wretehedness. The Toorko, 
man—the steed—the mahak—the deadly vor 
by which he was fettered—that vow fror! 
which there was no appeal, and no release- 
by which Delsaïsè would be sacrificed; an 
he himself die ten thousand deaths ! 

To look back upon the past was madness 
aud with the natural buoyancy of youth, H, 
turned after a while to the future ; and bega' 
to devise new stratagems, which were eac 
discarded in turn as unfeasible, or likely t! 
| be unproductive of success, util he at lengt 
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solved to trust to his felech; and after 
aving swallowed his coffee, to repair to the 
mmān, and tako advantage of any good 
prtune or lucky chance that might betide 
im. 

Having decided on this very simple mode 
pian Udji Reza, after a short rest, rose 
om his couch., and having smoked a chi- 
pia, hastened to the shop of the Armeman 
rber who was wont to operate upon the 
eads and chins of all the handsome youths 
’ Damascus. 

*Khosh geldin, Effendim ;’ said the oper- 
or, as lldji Reza entered the spacious paved 

rartment, surrounded by sofas, on which 
iere congregated, cven at this early hour, 
hlf ascore of the gay young gallants of the 
y. “You are welcome, my master: and 
e rather that [ last night received a packet 
soap trom Stamboul, ‘and scented oils trom 
yrna, which have not yet been rubbed upon 
e beard of any Effendi who trequents my 
op. And sooth to say, Khawajı. you have 
ed of them, for your chin is in a disarray 
lich would go nigh to ruin my reputation 
you were to walk through the teharchi un- 
bed, as yon have entered here. There is 
ws, too, in the city—the harem of Kassim 
y has been attempted: some idle mascara 
| aramouch) with better legs than wits, was 

n to leap the wall of the women’s gardens: 
qd such sereeching and screaming have nol 

n heard under that roof since it was raised ; 
i the Aza Baba hiinsclif told me, when ie 
dme in just at sun-rise, in order that { night 
pair the ravages of the noeturnal chase in 
ich he had been engaged—” 
` And as usual,” laughed out Latif Effendi. 
towing forth a volume of smoke in which he 
s nearly enveloped: “the oldest and the 
Uliest of the women made the uproar, while 
tp young ones ran to strive for a parting 
ginpse of the intruder.” 

* Hai. Hhaj—teue. truc—on my head be it: 
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George, St. Nicholas, and St. Lawrence pro- 
serve me trom such mad presumption! 

A peal of low chuckling hingliter followed 
elose on tho barber's depreeatory exevunation; 
while, withdrawing tus turban, Udy Reza 
seated himself. and ran lus fingers comple 
cently through his luxuriant and glossy beard. 

“Guzel, pek guzel!" said the Armenian 
admirtngly, as he also passed dus hand over 
it; * handsome, very handsome ! Bashustun— 
on my head be at, there are not half a dozen 
such beards as this in Damaseus !’ 

t Say half a hundred, Apie. my friend, say 
half a hundred *” smuled Lant litfenda; * or 
you will lose your practice, seemy that ear 
all more or less touched by your deemon ! for 
myself [ care not; lam beyond your malhee— 
but Sarim the Bynbashi, Benezer the Saraf, 
and Mazzouk the Khoja of His Exeelleney 
Aslan Pasha, will one and all tec! themselves 
aggrieved: as I hear that they have been 
Wickedly called sakil-siz (no beards) by the 
idle boys of the cit and that they have not 
rejoiced in the name.” 

~“ Ahu Allah—lleaven forbid that I should 
anger the Etendis by a helt word: said tho 
nuld Armewian; © but even as the Yuzhashi 
(the captain of a hundred) loves to handle a 
good weapon, so do | joy to comb out a tine 
beard.” 

As the barber spoke, he threw around IIdji 
Rezia fringed and embroidered vipkin, and 
prepared his razors, by tryiug their temper on 
the palm of his hand; and wiitle he was thus 
cugaged, one of the itinerant perfume-imer- 
chants so common in the East, an old and 


| withered woman, whose fecble steps were sup- 


ported by a statf, stopped on the threshold. and 
invited the Etfendis to examine her wares. 

t No, no; see you not that ther exeellen- 
cies are engaged?” said the Arnneman. molon- 
ing her away; “pass on; we necd you not !? 

“Nen ckthar der—you are the muster; re- 
"| plied the old crone quietly : * but surely ‘these 


sid Idji Reza. foreing a mirth which he was | handsome gallauts must want something to 


f| from fechng. What is written. 18s written : 
the lovely are never the meretiess. But 
vio was the Dellibashi—the prince ot mad- 
n—who atienipted so rash an expioit 2” 

‘Some say it was Ashref the Nunnadian 
Nion-inerchanut, who had becoins cuamored 









* oy child;” agam broke in the waggish 
: ; “but others affirm that t was uone 
; er than our worthy host here, Apic Ouglou, 
a had dreaint a dream of the young Hanoma 
i Fendi herself. while beating up thè suds des- 
titd to lave the thick head of the Cadi; (may 
hibeard proxper !) and who—’ 
* | Me? Asteterallah! Me?" exclanned the 
$ akmed barber: *Ileaven forbid! {x it tor 
” Into dream dreams of a Bey’s daughter, and 


fibu my neck into the bowstring ? St. 


wi; | 


send to the young beauties whom they wor- 
slup; and you will not spo my market. | 
trust, Apie Ozlou, you whem [have known for 
+o mauy years, and to whom | have not been 
qute useless.” 

* Evallah—to be sure, to be sure ;” hastily 
interposed the barber; ‘Lowe you no ill-will, 
Salira; but to-day you will lose your tune by 
loitering at my threshold.” 

*Saura!?? exelanmed Hdji Reza auxiousl: 
“did you eall her Satira! Is the worthy we 
Inan Who has been thrice before the Gadi, ame 
once bastinadoed. for mtroduciwg wto the hid- 
den chambers of the harem certa u unshives, 
Where words of passion were iseribed with 
gold dust upon the leaves of roses ? ly slio—" 

“Tt as myself, Enlendanou, my taster ;? 
said the old woinnn, wodiiug her veiled head, 
}and turning her dim eyes towards the mquirer, 
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as she advanced into the apartment, and de-;the handsome young Yuzbashi of the pasha’s, 
posited her essence-ease on the lip of the mar-|guard, who had been thus unceremoniously 
ble fountain; “It is myself, khatoun, my dar-| addressed; endeavoring, as he spoke, to age 


ling: and, aged as I am Į care neither for the 
Cadi nor the thong. What shall I show to the 
Beyzadeh? I have dyes, and soaps, and un- 
guents; essences, and spiecs, aid pastilles 
nade of all the precious gums of Araby, and 
sparkling with gold-dust; 1 have calams for 
tracing gentle words; and all the love-ballads 
of Hatiz, written in characters of many colors. 
I have ainulets, and charins, and spells: bou- 
quets ot spices and garlic, to preserve the 
young mother and her infant from the influ- 
enee of the Evil Eye :* and—” 

“ Have you any charm to preserve us from 
the influence of the blaek and bright ones 
whieh flash upon us as we walk the bazar, 
from beneath the jealous yashmaes of our 
young beauties ?”’ asked Latif: ‘“ for the Evil 
Eye, we of Damascus fear it not ; and care not 
though—” 

“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly, Effendim ;” 
broke in ihe old woman ; “ Allah bûyük der— 
let us utter no words that we have not thrice 
turned in the palms of our hands, lest we wish 
to gather them up again when it is too late.” 

And a murmur of * Taib! taib !—well said, 
well said ;’ from the groups around the apart- 
ment, bore testimony that the feeling of defi- 
ance towards the Evil Eye was not so common 
in the good city of Damaseus, as Latif Effendi, 
in his lightness of spirit, would fain have had 
it believed. 

“ But you ask if I have spells against bright 
eyes, Effendimou? Min Allah—Heaven for- 
bid. How should I vend my wares, and to 
whom, if the peris of paradise were to fold 
their wings, and wither into afrits ? And how 
should l pass away my hours, were it not that 
[ always carry home the merchandise that I 
sell, aud deliver with the gift the *Oghour ola 
—the Allah speed you,’ of the giver ?” 

“ Mashallah ! she speaks well;” laughed 
her listeuers. 

“ And who sce I there, on the sofa beyond ?” 
suddenly exclaimed the erone. ‘ Can it really 
be my lord Aboudahab himself, the light of 
my eyes, and the hope of my soul! Na to ne 
—there it is—I sought you all yesterday, 
agam, and found you not ; and to-day, when I 
looked no longer, thinking that my lord had 
left the city, 1 encounter you here, and may do 
mine errand.” 

“And what errand can Satira, the discreet 
perfume-merehant, have with the staid and 
pious Aboudahab ?”’ shouted one of the young 
men. ‘Speak, Effendim, what can be the 
business of this veiled houri with you ?” 

“ Allah hilir—Allah .alone knows ;” said 


® It is a common custom in Turkey to send these boii- 
quets as presents to the mothers of new-born infants, who 
have the most perfect faith in their efficacy. 


























sume an expression of uneoncern, which, how- 
lever, sat but awkwardly upon him. “ Hare 
you yet to learn that she is the mother of lies, 
and that she is as likely to hatch one for me 
jas for any other of this goodly company? 
Mashallah, the wonder is neither a plague nor 
an earthquake.” 

“ Bakałum—we shall see ;” was the laugh. 
ing rejoinder. “Say your errand boldly, Sa- 
tira, my soul, for you find that the brave cap- 
tain defies you.” 

** Yok, yok—no, no:” persisted the old 
‘woman. “The Yuzbashi jests, for he has 
imore discretion than to make the brow of a 
pretty hanoum wear the tint of the Prophet 
jbanner. Bak, Effendim—see, sir;’’ she pur- 
‘sued, taking from her girdle a delicate roll of 
parchment, fastened with a lock of silky hair; 
** does this deserve no better weleome from the 
Yuzbashi.Aboudahab than foul words, and the 
shame that is worse than words? Aman 
mercy ! but I looked for other coin when I ran 
the risk of the lash, to convey this written 
violet to his own hands.” 

“ Peace, peace, Satira, jaquir benum—my 
guardian angel ;” exclaimed the young soldier, 
forgetting his confusion in his eagerness to ob- 
tain possession of the billet doux ; and draw- 
ing forth at the same time his embroidered 
purse ; “I will ransom the prize bravely: 
would that I could pay every word with 
piece of gold, I should not grudge the price!” 

And regardless of the merriment aroun 
him, the delighted lover thrust a handful of 
silver coins into the ready palm of the old 
erone ; and hastened to detach the bright tress 
which bound up the scroll. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


ILpjr Reza had been no inattentive specta: 
tor of the scene; and when the deerepid mes 
senger of love had transferred the money witt 
a low chuckling leugh to the bag which she 
earried in her girdle, he disengaged himself 
from the hands of the Armenian, and proceed 
ed to pour upon his beard the contents of ont 
of the essence-botiles. 

‘ Alhemdullilah—praises be to the Pro’ 
phet !” muttered Satira, as she marked th 
reckless profusion of the son of Yezid: “wha 
can he have to ask of me! ckhi kateti—ther 
lis something—What a Beyzadeli is this, wh 
empties at one effort as much perfume as h. 
must pay with a broad piece of gold! I shal 
have to run my old neck into the bowstring fc, 
jthis !?? 
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| one affecting not to remark his ocenpa- 
she turned towards one of the groups. 
i ienided: ‘What can | do for your ex- 
beanvics ? 
hashish* for the sleepless, perfumes for 
. tuxurious. aud enamelled boudakast for 
j¢ Awem. Ne apalum—what can I do 2” 
* Yau may give me some beng, kizem. my 
teliter "sail Mansoor Aga, the dull-witted 


ares’ of the pashalik, as he tlung down uj|your canse. 
‘tis the best charm that li 


ece of money : 
IOW ga ust all the ills of life—better even 
an the sherbet of the Franks, for it leaves 
> headaches behind it.” 
Ata ‘ul for me, 

endi’ © upless, indeed, 
poe to dispose of, and then I am will- 

to teo:me a purchaser; though, for a 
iestess of £niran.$ methinks you are some- 
hat dull 1a youre otlice.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, love tokens are the raz kallah— 
e daily bread. of you gay young Eiffendis: 
u never weary of them. But isit the hand- 
me son of Be amri"iah the jeweller, who asks 

for such ware? Ai, ai. there is no truth 
it within the barrier of El Car! ie 

“Wallah ! it is well said:” exelaimed the 
ji Reza, as he took up a packet of the pow- 

rof the sweet-soented violet, and a small 
x of the paste of che white lily, a delieate |! 
d costly preparation for the hands; * and 
w, count up my debt, good mother, and let 
e cancel it.” 

“ Allah mouteyemmin cilevé agam—. Allah 
ant that it be of oinen to you. my lord” said 
e old woman. “ for it will cost you some coin. 

hey ?—what is this ? a whole bottle of es- 
nee, of which every drop is worth—” 

“ Listen. mother ;” said dj: Reza in a low 
ice; ‘ ee not yet content with my pur- 
ase, [Í covet all your wares; but | will not 
reiase them here. Meet mean hour hence 
i the great ceinctery ; 
That will supply you with a pillauf at your 
iid-day meat :” and he flung into her basket 
large gold coun. whieh she vreedily secare.l. 
*- Said my lord one hour hence ?” 

“Tia? 

“ Pek ahi—it is well. I will be there.” 
This short dialogue did not pass unobserv- 

; and the jests were numerous with which 
dji Reza had to contend ere he quitted the 
aving room of the Armenian barber. But 


mother,” 








said Laut 
you have another jto run much risk of inisehief in obliging ine, 


aud meanwhile here is, 


ol 


essence-ease were beside her, and sho wus 
quietly smoking her chibouque ; wineh, how- 
ever, as soon as he approached she hastily put 


[ have charms for all evils—beng away. in order to rearrauge her yashmne. 


“ What is w nitten, is written: sho said as 
he stopped beside her. “ht requires no ealam 
to inseribe the truth on the surface of my un- 
derstnuding—Son of Yerid, you are in love ; 
and you want ine to peril lite and limb in 
7 

"Min Allah—Heaven forbid! I have not 
sneh desperate visions: exelaimed the young 
man gaily.  “ You, Satira, khntoun, have 
trodden the harem-floor too often with a feath- 
er froin the bulbnl’s throat in your keeping, 


You have been young in your time, mother, 
aml perhaps beaunful ; and now—” 

“Aud what now p hastily broko in tho 
aged woman; “now, you would tell me that 
I am okl, and wrinkled. and palsied; and 
that such as I am are not numbered among 
the houri—I know it—I know it—I require 
ho assurance that I am changed from the days 
when a smile from my lip made the crown of 
the loved one’s head toueh the eupola of heav- 
en, Son ot Yezu. were it not so. I should net 
be here and thus. Then the gold of Sumatra 
Was on wy neck, and the diamonds of the 
farthest East upon iny brow—the cachemires 
of Thibet bound a waist as slender as the ey- 
press: and the silks of Bithuania were folded 
about a form as graeetn! as that of the simorg 
—veils of muslin, as tine as the gossainer that 
flits across the setting sun, slielded my face 
from the beam that would have marred its 
beauty—a face that looked like the moon at 
its full, in the season wheu the vines are leaf- 
less, and the stars hold their place about her 
silver throne. alinost as radint as herself— 


now, my yashmae is course and heavy. the 
gold und the gems have passed away: I stnile, 


but itis in bitterness. for uo fond eye hangs 
upon iy looks: and | fold my cloak about as 
lone a heart as any in Damascus. Needed 
there words, then, Effendi, from the gay and 
the handsome like yourself, to remind me of 
the change ?” 

‘Nay. nay, you mistook me !” interposed 
lidji Reza, ax the bitter Smile passed from the 
hps ot his companion, © T would have sid 
that none better than yourself conld feel atid 
act for me. Let us waste no moro words; I 


S keari was too deeply engaged for him to love Del laise Hanouin, the daughter of Kassun 


eed them; and a gibe was yet upon the lips 
f the incorrigible Latif when he took leave of 


he laughing company, and bent his way to-, 


vards the cemetery of the city. 
There, among the tall cypresses, seated up- 
na grave, and leaning against the turban- 


Bey 

à Love who?” exelaimed tho essence-mer- 
chant. “Be hey—What’s this? Would none 
other do for the son of Yezid the merchant 
than the only child of the fieree Kassin Bey ? 
Think, think, Effendim; you are toa young 





„fested headstone, he found the old w oman | and too gallant to offer your neek to the bow- 


*liready awaiting him. 





> Narcotics. t Pipe-bowls. 


Her basket and ,#tring: 


Twill dip my hund in no pillanf hike 


this; Allah bilir—Allah alone knows how it 


t{Hymen. (may end,” 
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‘“‘ Have you then never heard that she was 
offered to me in marriage, and that I refused 
to bring a wife into my harem? You look 
surprised, mother, but I tell you the truth. It 
matters not wherefore, but I have changed my 
humor, and now I would make her love me 
ere she enters the house of my father, that she 
may forget my past coldness.” 

“it will be no heavy task,” said the old 
woman, as she gazed admiringly on the hand- 
some youth; “you have but to gallop past her 
window, or to saunter beneath it, or, in short, 
to show yourself by any means 1n your power, 
and your object will be accomplished.” 

“I would do more,” said Ildji Reza. ‘I 
cannot be content with the mere eye-worship, 
that may be won by every handsome eamal in 
the city; I would penetrate into the harem, 
and look upon her, and commune with her, 
and pour out my soul in passionate words, 
which should fall gently on her ear, as the 
leaves of the gumcistus on the earth at twi- 
light.” 

“ And what furtherance seek you from me 
in this wild scheme ?” asked the old woman. 

t The loan of a disguise. Your cloak, your 
veil, and your essence-box. Go to the bazar, 
mother, and purchase for me toys and gauds 
such as may fix the eye of a young beauty ; 
teach me the quivering tone, the unsteady step, 
and the eant and craft of your calling—nay, 
no denial; | will pay you back in gold enough 
to enable you to smoke the chibouque of your 
age in peace.” . 

“ But should my share in this mad attempt 
be discovered———”’ 

“ Korkma—fear not,” said Ildji Rezà. “J 
will peril neither your neck nor my own 
beard. What is written, is written. I have 
resolved on this venture, and I will not be 
‘turned from my purpose.” 

“ Allah buyuk der !”? apostrophized the es- 
sence-merehant; “the hair grows fast upon 
young heads, and some one must play the 
barber! I am ready, Effendim. I will trust 
-both to your prudence and your generosity. 
And how give me gold, that I may hasten to 
the bazar to my friend Mazzouk, the honestest 
-merchant who ever dropped attar-gul into an 
ivory-box: for I will trade for you, Agam, as 
for myself. Deovletin istial—may your pros- 
perity inerease!” she added, as Hdji Reza 
placed a well-filled purse in her ready hand : 
“I always love to trade with such as you; the 
women, ay, even the youngest, the hand- 
somest, and the wealthiest, will cavil with me 
for a dinar, and blacken my faee to obtain a 
bargain ; while the gallants of the eity are as 
ready with their gold as with their jests. To- 
morrow, then, Effendim, I will return and 
bring to you on this very spot all ıhat you 
have asked of me.” 

“It is well; farewell then till to-morrow ;” 
said the young nan, as he turned away. 
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“ Delhibashi—Prince of madmen!” myt 
tered the old woman, while she followed hin 
with her eyes. ‘He shal] pay me all, all 
ere he risks the venture: far, if Sheitan doe; 
not aid him, he will not escape in a whole 
skin from Kassim Bey.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED, 


SLowLY, and absorbed in thought, Ildj 
Reza quitted the cemetery, and turned hi: 
steps towards his father’s house. The tapestry 
door of the merchant’s chamber was hek 
aside by a slave, for Yezid was about to pasi 
out; and the young man met him on tht 
threshold at a moment when he would gladly 
have avoided all notice. But this was not t 
be; for, when a greeting had passed betweer 
them, I}dji Reza found himself-invited by & 
grave and silent gesture to follow the khawaj_ 
baek into the apartment whence he had but ¢ 
moment before been about to depart ; and, a 
he entered, a feeling of impatient irritation 
grew upon him, on perceiving upon the soft 
of Yezid a couple of carefully folded pareels 
covered by finely-wrought bokshas or handker 
chiefs, sueh as are only wrapped about the 
most valuable merchandise. i 

© Wallah billah—by the Prophet !” mut 
tered the young man beneath his breath 
“here has my unhappy teleeh led me into i 
diseussion on the relative value of muslin 
and tissues, when I would have shut mysel! 
into my own chamber to arrange my plans fo 
to-morrow. But patience, Ildji Reza, thor 
must fulfil thy destiny.” 

The philosophy of the son of Yezid seeme 
indeed about to be put to the test; for the doo, 
of the apartment was scareely closed behin 
them, and the merchant had barely reachte: 
ihe centre of the floor, when he pointed to th 
packages on the sofa, and asked in a tone 0 
bitterness and wounded pride: “ Ldji Reza, d 
you see those bokshas ?” i 

Eo 

“ Can you guess what they contain ?” 

“Perhaps muslins from Hindostan; pet 
haps silks from Broussa; or, it may bé, jewel, 
from—” 

“They contain all of these ;” interpose! 
Yezid hastily: ‘‘and each the most eostly 0 
its kind—and yet—listen to me, Idji Reza—, 
swear that they are more loathsome in m 
sight than if they were the discarded rags 0 
some filthy Jew. They were the bridal gift 
of the son of Yezid to the daughter of Kassit 
Bey—from the relenting lover to the neglecte 
mistress—and you see liow they have spec 
The profligate heir of the poor Khawaji is D 
longer a fitting suitor for the only child of th’ 
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haughty bey. You have played the fool so 
well, Iidji Reza, that you have transterred the 
motley to me, and | shall be pointed at as | 
walk the city streets.” 

“Now, by the soul of the prophet !" burst 
forth the young man. 
_ “Yavash, yavash--softly, softly :’ said the 
‘merchant in the calm aecent of concentrnted 
passion; “anger is unavailing, and hot words 
were made for women. We are no longer held 
worthy to dip our spoon into the same tchorba 
(soup) with a noble—we have put our beards 
jing his hand. and we have no right to com- 
plain that he has plucked them out. You now 
know all, [ldji Rezà, and must henceforward 
be content to seck a wife among the merchants 
lof the city.” 
' As Yezid ceased epeaking, he clapped his 
hands. and a slave reappeared on the threshold 
hwith his slippers. Ildji Rezà was aware that 
ithe outward show of calmness which his 
father had maintained during their brief intcr- 
view, was as deceitful as the stillness of a 
volcano erc the lava flood bursts forth ; and he 
did not dare to detain him: while a rush of 
conflicting feelings rooted him for a time to the 
spot, and kept him motionless. 

All was then over, as regarded his recog- 
nized marriage with the beautiful Delsaise. 


> 


‘Should he win her by stratagem, he must fly 


with her to another land—and it might even 


be—and in that thought there was madness! 
that she had been accessory to his insulting 
igsmissal—the novelty of Ins affection had 
worn away—the mystery of his love was about 
to be terminated by a marriage sanctioned by 
her father, and her woman-fancy. thwarted in 
its full flow, had degencrated into disappoint- 
ed indifference. Rut. no, no; this could not. 
could not be! Ile remembered a thousand 
whispered words which had pledged her to 
him in every change of fortune ; and he would 
not believe that her pride could play the traitor 
to her peace. 

He would trust to her affection—he must 
trust to it, not only his happiness, but his lite, 
or she was lost to him for ever: for he felt 
assured that his disguise, carefully as it might 
be adjusted, would soon fai] to insure his 
safety beneath the eyes of suspicion and 
inquiry. 

But what cared [ldji Reza for the risk? 
What was life to him, if its best principle 
were wanting? He was content to abide his 
fate; and. for a while. he abundoned himself 
to happy dreams of the sweet existence, Which 
far, far from Damascus, and from the frown 
of a proud father. he would lead with Delxaixe 
—with the loved one, whom he would rescue 
from her cheerless thraldom to be the wife of 






his bosom. and the idol of his heart — but | 


suddenly a dark shadow crossed the mirror of 
his mind—he remembered the Toorkoinan, 
‘and all was again despair and remorse ! 

i 

l 
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Thus did Udji Reza pass tho night: somo- 
times wrapped in visions which could have 
been realized only in the parndise of Mahom- 
et; and at others sunk in unavailing regret, 
and trembling apprehension. But the morrow 
came at length: and the young man, rousing 
himself by a violent effort, prepared to keep 
his adventurous appointment with the essence- 
merchant. 

When he reached the spot where he had len 
Satira on the previous day, he found her al- 
ready at her post ; but, as he approached, she 
moved silently on until she stood amid a 
cluster of thickly-planted trees, and beside a 
tomb of unusnal size; here she paused, and 
drawing from beneath her cloak a parce! of 
considerable bulk, she flung it at the feet cf 
Hdji Reza. 

“ You are obeyed. my son :" she said, as she 
deposited her essence-box on the ground beside 
her: “and fear not, for thongh the garments 
be coarse and worn. they came not from the 
quarter where the khanzyr (hogs) ot Jews 
nurse the plague that it may scatter the True 
Relievers before its loathsome breath. It is 
truc that I have paid a heavier sum for them, 
than if I had purchased them of the dogs of 
Infidels : but I preferred the pillauf of safety 
to the pomegranate of gold, and heeded not the 
price. Bak again—look. my lord ;” she caon- 
tinued, as she unfolded the squalid raiment in 
which the hitherto fastidious Hdji Reza was 
about, although not without a disgustful 
shudder, to envelope himself. * Jere arc an 
antery and schalwar whieh the Effendi. who 


‘sold them to me, valued at two purses, though, 


at length, by dint of cavil, I paid for them both 
with onc—and here is a teridjhe (mantle) of 
green cloth—you will be for a time deseeuded 
from our holy Prophet—see that your deeds 
do no dishonor to the alliance—it is somewhat 
short for you, of a truth; but there capital 
boots of yellow morocco (searcely soiled. by 
the way. save that they have been shehtly 
discolored by the mud of the city streets) will 
render that inconvenience of little account, 
And uow, seat yourself, that | may arrmnge 
your yashinne ; the rmughin is reñt ım places, 
and it will require some skill to fold it to the 
best advantage. Pek alim—very well!” she 
said exultingly, as ehe concealed the handeome 
face of the son of Yezid beneath the tattered 
veil of coarse white muslin; © But you must 
remnember that your eyes are visible, and that 
no old merchant-pedler suffers her glances to 
go roving far and wide, as yours are Wont to 
do; drop your eyelids heavily over them, or 
you will be betrnyed ere the Aga Haba has 
accepted your bribe, and suffered you to pass 
into the harem. Hear in mind too, that your 
feridjhe ix something of tho shortest; lean, 
therefore, upon your xtalf. and bend your 
knees ; sink your head between your shoulders, 
and give a curve to your back; the year 
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which can be flung off at will, may be allowed 
to press hard for a few hours. 

]ldji Reza listened in silence, for his heart 
was too full ‘or idle collcquy; and when he 
was tairly invested with his new character, 
and that his own garinents were folded and 
delivered to the safe keeping of his garrulous 
companion. he Iung to her a purse, whieh she 
deemed it expedient to secure without comment, 
and lifting the essence-box from the earth, and 
seizing the staff which she held towards ‘him, 
he took leave of the old woman; and while 
she seated herself on the tomb, and prepared 
to reeruit her exhausted energies with a 
chibouque, he quietly passed out of the cemetery. 

Not an eye turned on him in inquiry as he 
traversed the city streets; his disguise and 
his caution were alike perfect; and he had 
gained a considerable portion of self-confidence 
when he at length paused at the harem-door 
of Kassim Bey. . 

Well did he know that on the result of the 
next few hours depended his future welfare— 
that on the sounding of this partieular chord 
on the mysterious instrument of fate, hung the 
harmony or discord of his atter-life: and he 
resolved to meet it manfully. 

‘Two sharp strokes with the head of his staff 
brought a negro slave to the threshold, who, 
holding the door carefully in his hand, uttered 
a quiek and angry inquiry as to the identity 
of the stranger. 

‘It is me, Jaaum—my soul; it is me ;”’ re- 
plied the impostor boldly; “surely you have 
not forgotten me so soon, Effendim, in the 
fumes of my own gebeli—Bana bak—look at 
me, I am Satira the essence-merchant 5; with 
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he had been admitted: ‘and she swore tom 
by the soul of the Prophet, that if her husbam 
loved her, her enemy should never pass an 
other Bairam in the palaee ot the pashalik 
where his duties are light, and his gain 
heavy; aud she is one who will keep he 
word. ‘But where shall we find another t 
supply his place in Damaseus? she asked 
‘one worthy to watch over the heaven gifte: 
beauties of Aslan Pasha’s harem? ‘Fea 
not, fairest of the daughters of Peristan:’ an 
swered I boldly; ‘the prince of Aga Babas 
the most renowned of negroes, is Within th 
reach of your excellency’s sumnions—the in 
imitable Kafoor Effendi, the trusted friend ¢ 
Kassim Bey— 

“ Kim ane that?” growled a hoars 
voice, sounding like the roar of a bear fror, 
amid the underwood of a forest, as the redoubi 
able Kafoor himself came forward, attemptin 
to appear unconseious of the compliment 
whieh had just been lavished on him. * Wh 
is that? and what does she here ?” 

Ere Ildji Reza could frame a reply, th. 
Aga Baba had waddled across the hall, an 
stood beside him; he was of immense si2 
and height; his head was disproportionabl 
large, and ‘flattened as though it had inh 
youth supported some overpowering weight! 
his eyes were large and bloodshot, and oye 
hung by long and shaggy brows which mi 
across his broad and bridgeless nose; h 
nether lip hung low upon his chin; and tl 
belt whieh supported his scimitar was buric 
betwéen two ridges of fat which girdled hi 
with obesity. 

But Ildji Reza wasted no time on thee 


a fresh cargo of perfumes for the fair Ha-/ ternal qualities of the Aga Baba; as, maki 


noums of the bey’s harem, and a stock of the 
finest Salorica tobacco for my own friends. 


a low and respectful obeisance, he besoug 
that his favor might overshadow him, and h 


Open the door, agam, open the door, and let} smile bring him happiness. 


me pass in, for I am weary.” 

“ You must rest awhile in the hall, mother. 
until I stuiminen the Aga Baba ;” 
slave. 
a stranger to me. You can unpack thie to- 
baeco while you wait.” 

“ Taib—well said : retorted the visiter : 
“tit is gebeli tor a pasha, and you shail taste 


of the best—and for ey lord the Aga Baba 
(may his power inerease !) is not my ‘life and | 
all that J have at his cominand? for has he! 
not ever turned the light of his countenance 


upon me, and brizhtened my soul ?” 


The coneluding portion of this rhapsody was 
uttered with great emphasis, for the wily Idji 
Reza had remarked the stealthy entrance of 
the hideous Nutnidian at the lower end of the 
hall, whence he was listening to the conversa- | 


tion. 


“ The wife of Aslan Pasha has quarrelled 
with the chief of her harem-guard ;? pursued 
the speaker, affecting to lay bare his mereh- 
aucdise to the adiniration of the slave by whom 








“ Have I done ill, my lordi Ae aske 
“ that before | subjected my wares to the ey 


said the|and fingers of half the eity, I have broug 
tI am but newly arrived and ycu are them here to pleasure you with their novelty 
| Has tne chibouque of sweet savour ceased 


| please? or may [ hope again to supply tl 
| boudaka of the far-famed Kafoor Effendi fro 
this tresh bag of the fragrant gebeli of Sal 
nica? Have I angered my lord, or will } 
condescend to mix his sherbet from these d 
lieate eakes of preserved sugar? Or tod 
his fingers into this Jar of tchalva, or his hai, 
into this dish of kubeh ??* and the son 

Yezid, moving between the Aga Baba andt 
attendant slave, so as quite to impede t 
view of the latter, extended towards the N 
midian a china saueer, where, in the midst 
the dainties he had mentioned, lay a purse 
sold coins which were distinetly visit 
through the transparent muslin that contain 
them. 





* Baked force-meat, wrapped in vineleaves. 


us 
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| And why not?” again growled the worthy ! 


pei i of Kassim Bey’s harem, as he eluteh- 
ed with the same grasp the purse and tho kn- 
beh. “Ts it because our own cooks are crafty. 
that there should be nono other such im Da- 


mascus? Min Allah—Allah forbid! the 
{food is good, mother, and weli tevored ; and 
if you desire to dispose of your wares to the 


ladies of the bey. 
to the harem.” 

Haji Reza’s breath came quick. for although 
his errand appeared to speed well, there was 
keen malicious expression in the large un- 
sizhtly eye of the Numidian whieh made his 
pulses quiver, and redoubled his caution. 
| “It is strange that I have forgotten your 
name, mother:” followed up the formidable 

ga Baba, with still increasing serutiny of 
look and manner; “for it would scem that 
you and [ should be well acquainted.” 

` My lord surelş jests with his slave ;” said 
Hdji Reză hurriedly : “ for how should such as 
he remember poor Satira the essence-merchant, 
save by the excess of his condescension ?” 

Hai, hai—true, true ;” was the reply ; as a 
ow chuckling laugh escaped the functionary, 
we should have remembered you, for I saw 
you bastinadoed in the bazar by the wali’s of- 
cer for carrying love-tokens into the harem 
of Nazif the Jew eller—Bashustun—on my 
head be it! but then the cow's thong did its 
office generously that day, mother.” 
| « And did my lord believe that I was 
guilty ?” asked lldji Rezä deprecatingly, as he 
islipped another purse into the palm of the 
‘Aga Baba; ‘could my lord think that [ was 
uch a castaway ?” 

“Nay, nay: I said not that you had dane 
he deed :’? was the quick reply, as the hand 
of the Numidian was hastily plunged amid 

the folds of his girdle, and then drawn back 
aaa “That was the wal’s affair, not 
minc—but we waste time: and truly I am 

ot sorry to see you here, mother; for the 
ady Delsaise, who has done nothing but weep 
inl the last two days. may perhaps tiud amure- 
ent for a few moments in wasting the bey's 
oney on your toys and trumpery.” 

Little did the Numidian imagine the effect 
f his words upon the eager and inpatient 
istener. Delsaise wept then! and he alone 
ould dry her tears, for it was for him that 
they were shed. He would have rushed to 
her presence, have flung himself at her feet, 
nd have poured out his transport lke a lava- 
flood before her; but again the harsh voice of 
the Aga Baba fell upon his ear, and he felt 
he necessity of caution. 

“You spoke of the harem of the pasha, mo- 
her; and of some misunderstanding which 
iad arisen between the chief of the guard and 
his fair mistress the Buyuk Hanoum-—Are 
rou sure of the fact ?” 

t As sure as that there are stars in heaven 


Twill myself conduct you 
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during a suminer night. Did not the beantiful 
Gulzara, the rose-garden of delight, tell me 
the tule with her aw n coral-tinted Ipa? And 
did | not in return—” 

t Enough. enough, good mother 
rest: 


. TL know the 
but think yen that you have imfluence 


to procure the post for me? {Ir yon can do It 
you shall pass to and fro unqnesnoned` ay 


even although you were the laugh priestess of 
Aniran herself. [desire to serve the pasha 
he is indolent and generous: aud so long as he 
ean fold his feet upon the earpet of quiet cares 
not who counts ont the pinstres at profit.” 

“My lord says well, und my face is black- 
ened before his wisdom: replied Hadj: Reza 

‘so sure as [ am an essence-merchnnt, slall 
Kifer, Effendi, if such be his pleasure, be- 
come the guardian of the bey’s harem.” 

“You will swear this ?” 

© And why not?” 

% Yon will swear it by your father’s beard 2” 

‘laa 

 Knough—we will talk further of this pre- 
sently! but yon must not breatho a syllable 
of the compact under thia roof.” 

““T shall be as silent as the dead ; Evallah ! 


I have long learned when to be mute, and 
when to trust myself with words.” 
* You are diserect and wise; paid this 


pink of Aga Babas, as he preceded the impos- 


tor to the principal apartment of the harein. 
“ Allah buyûk der—Allah ıs great, Fortune 
is not always overtaken by the swift, some 
men gather her up under the roofs of their 
own dwellings, while others wander the streets, 
and find nothing.” 

“ Ajaib !— wonderful! ejaculated Edy 
Reza. as if in amazement at the wisdom of 
his companion. 

“Wherefore.” continued the Numidian with 
increased sententiousness; * look not for inor- 
dinate and exeeeding protit in the vending of 
your Wares’ rapactousness i unseemly” the 
Prophet favors the right-minded, and the just 
are always the happy.” 

The son of Yezid listened, half wondering 
and half amused, to this tirade from the lips 
of an individual who had just reeeived a bribe 
to betray his trust; but chancing to glance 
around, he dixcovered that they were watched 
bya young slave, bound on soine errand in the 
harem ; and he at once understood the plot of 
the comedy. 

Hamiah DPelsàisè Hanoum—Where is the 
lady Delxainé 7’ inquired the Aga Hala, af- 
fecting suddenly to perceive the maiden, 
“Tlere is Satira the exxence-merchant, who 
wohld fain tempt her with toys and perfurnes ’ 

© Aferin— well done!’ was the reply, 
‘yon are well met, mother; for wo have 
seurce a pastiile left in the palace, and the 
wife of ‘Timsah the mir akhor (lead-groom) 
is the mother of a fine boy, and we have no 


„bpeil against the Evil Eye to offer her.” 
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“Leave it all to me, kizem—my daughter ;” 


returned [Idji Reza, dreading lest the bright- 
eyed damsel should detain him; “leave it all | 
to me; preitier trinkeis. choicer scents, or) 





stronger spells [ have never vended than those, beauty, and your brow all lhght—I ha 


in my preseut stock.” 

- As he spoke, the Aga Baba put aside the 
tinged and embroidered screen which veiled 
fhe door o! an apartment at the extremity of 
the inner hall or saloon in which they stood ; 
and, with a lowly prostration, Lldji Reza 
paused at the threshold. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


Tuer low cushioned divan whieh stretched 
along three sides of the spacious room was of 
crimson velvet flowered with gold, and from 
the seat to the floor a rich fringe of the same 
costly material fell glittermg in the Hght. 
The apartment was covered with a bright- 
colored Persian carpet ; gilt cages, containing 
gaily plumed birds, were hung against the 
Walls, and instruments of musie were scattered 
about in every direction. 

On one corner of the sofa sat the beautiful 
Delsaise ; she was as pale as a lotus under 
the mocnbeams; and about her waist’ she 
wore the gorgeous scarf whieh had been the 
Jove-gift of Ildji Reza. A eluster of tube- 
roses lay near her, but she appeared to have 
flung them aside in weariness of spirit. At 
her feet reclined the faithful Ziba, seeming 
searecly less sorrowful than herself; and a 
pang sinote on the heart of Ildji Reza as he 
reinarked the air of languid indifference with 
which his lovely mistress turned to note the 
entrance of the stranger; ever an event of in- 
torest in a Turkish harem. 

“ Here is a visiter, Efendim ;” said the Aga 
Baba: “ Satira the pedler, who is come to ease 
you of your gold, should your humor serve.” 

& She is welcome ;? was the unmoved reply. 

“ May your days be many, and your beauty 
never decrease ;’ commeneed the impostor in 
a less assured tone than he had yet spoken, 
for the spell of her loveliness was on him; 
“deovietin istiat—may you increase in pros- 
perity ; and may every wind waft to your 
brow the tint of the lily, and the breath of the 
violet.” 

The lady started as the voice met her ear, 
for, d!xguised though it was, it awoke an echo 
-iu her bosom, and a bright blush mantled upon 
her cheek, as she bent forward to listen more 
Jreely. 

“ Are you pensive, queen of the peris? I 
fiave love-ballads wrought in threads of pure 
‘Bold, on muslins fine enough to float upon the 
summer wind, Are you sick? I have per- 
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fumes which would recall the fainting spi 
about to escape the boundary of El Caf. Ha 
you been smitten by the Evil Eye—thon 
that can scareely be, when your cheek is . 


chanss, and spells, and amulets to overcor 
the visitation.” 

“Give me those ! give me those!” exelai: 
ed the fair girl eagerly. ‘‘ My heart is sa 
and I would fain find a spell by which it m 
be lightened.’ l 

“ Heaven grant that it be of good omen 
you !’’ said the disguised merchant, as he ¢ 
vaneed to the sofa, and spread his wares uy 
the carpet. “For the Evil Eye, spices, a 
garlic, and beads, and crescents of bone ay 
much when properly prepared ; but for a hea 
heart there are other spells more simple, st 
as withered flowers, gathered when the sun 
joy had opened wide their petals, and presery, 
where no eyed could see them fade. I. 
Effendim—See, lady ;” and Ildji Reza h. 
towards her a spray of withered jasmine, bor. 
about with a long loek of jetty hair. 

“ La illaha illallłlah—there is but one Ailat’ 
murmured the beautiful daughter of the b, 
as she recognized her own offering to Ii 
Reza: and at onee. with the natural penet- 
tion of woman, felt assured of his sce. 
“ But how, good mother, can these fal 
blossoms lessen my grief ?” 

t By teaching you, sultana, that all is t 
dark when a cłond comes upon the sky: tt 
when it is night in one land, the sun is shin 
in another ; and that when the gloom is 3 
most. dense, the brightness is oft timest 
hand.” 

The lady Delsaisè hung eagerly upon s 
words ; and even Ziba was roused by a stra 3 
suspicion; while the Aga Baba—lost in dre: 8 
of ambition, and ruling in idea the harem! 
Aslan Pasha with a rod of iron—foreing 6 
women to buy his forbearanee with brik; 
and wringing from the wretches who sou‘t 
the favor and proteetion of the satrap and 8 
satellites, even to their last dinar—the sa 
Baba was altogether unconseious of the dart 
to which his eupidity had afforded such fa: - 
ties. 

“Nay, you need not retain the chart’ 
continued the son of Yezid, as, after ga7g 
earnestly at the faded flowers, the agited 
girl was about to deposit them on the eus! 2 
beside her. ‘ You need only press them f@ 
moment to your lips, and the spell will 
complete.” 

Delsaisè obeyed, and the withered jasn ê 
was then restored to its owner, who recei 
it with as much fervor as though it had tn 
a relic from the Prophet’s tomb. 

“ Here is another and a more powell 
charm ;” continued Ildji Reza emphatiea * 


“ bnt it ean only be wrought at midnight, + 
side a fountain, and under the shadow of It 
I 


I). 
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and leafy trees.” And he fixed his eyes carn- ! fered to her only and wWolized son, but, pass 
estly on the maiden, to learn if she had read ing quietly to his own apartment, he closed the 
his meaning, door agamst all mtruders. and spent the heats 

& Pek ahi. dostoum—very well, my friend ;” | whieh must intervene nunni midnight, in eu- 
she replied with as much composure us she ideavoring to peture to himself the result ot 
could assume: © but may |] not bring a com- his nppeal to the bey’s daughter. Mueh did 
pamon with me?’ he trust 10 tho love she bore nm ; but alhs? ws 

“Not one: said Udji Reza decimively. Udy Reza. in sohtude, contemplatæl the extent 
t You must sit beside the fountain with your, ot the sacrifice whieh, i their coming mter- 
face turned Mecea-ward, just where the shad- view. he was about to require of her, he found 
ows of the boughs are decpest: and dip this) himself less at ease. and by no means so eon- 


mirror three times into the pure water, At. fident of success as he had been when he first 


the third immersion loosen your hold. and your formed the project. 

griefs will siuk to the bottom of the basin with lle had asked her to fly with him: to aban- 
the anali; then cast over yourself a dark col- don her father’s roof, to forego her mother's 
ored cloak, and remain an hour motionless. affection, and to quit her birth-place with all 
Da tus, and when next [ bask beneath the its associations of love and luxury, to thare 


glory of your smile, it will be as bright as the fortunes of a wanderer, who must carve 


daybreak in the East.” out his destiny in a distaut land and among 
The fair Delsaisé extended her hand to re- strangers, with the edge of his weapon. and 
ceive the prize, and, as he resigned it, the son [[dj1 Reza quailed, even in his solitude, when 


of Yezid pointed to the framework in which it, he remembered that this was not all! That, 


Was set: and the delighted girl saw that it; before he could secure to her the mere doubt- 
Was written entirely over ina small and dis- | ful benefit of such an existence, a stil) more 
uncet character. Hastily laying it aside, she | terrible trial awaited her! But should he 
busied herself among the toys and perfuines ;| tamely suffer her to incur it?) She, in whom 
and having selected a few of the most costly,| he had learned to garner up his soul—whoso 


site flung a purse of gold into the box, for the| love was Ms hfe, whose presence made his 


eye of the Aga Baba chanced to be upon her; paradise? Never! never! He would leave 


and bade Ziba carry them to her mother, while a heavy sum in the hands of the bectachy, to 
she selected a few trifles to distribute among) satisfy the Arab dealer for lis aceursed horse . 
her attendants. and on that very animal would he bear away 
Many a covert hint, and many a passionate his bride. The thought delighted hin; and 
pledge veiled in metaphor, passed betweenthe he hurricdly counted out a heap of gold, and 
happy lovers, ere Ildji Reza obeyed the man-| secured it ina sealed bag, which he super- 
date of the Aga Baba, and prepared to quit the seribed with the name of Al: the Toorkoman . 
harem. He arranged his merchandise with a and as soon as the twilight fell, he hastened 
care which rendered the ceremony most wea- with it to the tomb where he had on the pre- 
risome to the Numidian; and, had it not been vious night been secreted by the dervish. 
that the worthy functionary was yet expecting = All was silent; and as no voice replied to 
an offering of tobacco from the pedler, the son. his cauuous whisper, he entered, and groping 
of Yezid would assuredly have been cjected his way to the spot whence the bectachy had 
with more speed than courtesy. All was, how- taken the cypress wine, he removed the stone, 
ever, at length replaced : the cases wero closed, and deporited the gold beside the almost ex- 
the bokshas folded, and having pressed the hausted hquid: and this done, he left the 
hem of the lady’s garment to his lips, Ildji building with a lighter heart thun he had 


Reza found himself compelled to depart. known since hu compact with the Toorkoman. 
But the magic mirror was in her hands— 

his imaye was yet in her heart—that very _—- 

might, if she Listened to his prayer, they would | 

meet 10 part uo more—to fly together—to be CHAPTER XNXXVHI. 

happy! Id) Reza searcely felt the carth on | 

which he trod—his spirit floated im the pure THE ARAB 8STEED—CONTINUED, 


akash—he was an altered man) and he had 

stolen to the squalid hovel of Satira, and cast} Scarcrry had the Ava Baba quifted the 

ueide the rags in which he had been disguised, room with the son of Yez.d, to secure his 

erc one memory of the Toorkoman and his own portion of the spoil yet to be obtuined tron the 

rash oath had marred the brightness of his, supposed pedler, in the shape of tobacco and 

visions. sweetmeats; than the fair Delsawe, bending 
When he reached his father’s house, he paid ' over her faithful Ziba, murmured in a low 

no visit to the harem, for he knew that the happy voice, the name œf Idh Rezi. 

proud spirit of his mother must be stricken to! ‘* What of hin Eifendimou—my titetreas o 

the earth by the ındıgnity which had been of- | she asked ; © Mashallah : ean it bo that my 
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wild suspicion was indeed true? 
really desecrated the harem of Kassim Bey by 
his presence !” 

“ Not so, not so; smiled the fond girl, 
trembling with excitement and delight. “Say, 
rather, can it be that he has risked his life to 


gladden the wretched Delsaisé with the as-| 


surance of a love that can survive even in- 
sult? Yes, Ziba, yes; it was indeed the son 
of Yezid who knelt beside me but a moment 
back—who made the sunbeams of joy pene- 
trate through the lattices of my bosom—who 
has raised me from the depths of wretched- 
ness to a bliss worthy of the houris! Guzum 
—amy eyes! the light of my being! Janum 
—my soul! my sultan! and my lord! Nor 
am | even yet desolate, although the day-beam 
has departed, for I have still thìs precious anali, 
which shall be to me as a companion until we 
again meet !” 

And flinging herself back among her cushions 
like one who brooked no further converse ; 
heedless of the piteous “ Eh vah ! eh vah !— 
Mercy on us !” of the terrified and conscience- 
ttricken Ziba. the young beauty commenced 
the perusal of [ldji Reza’s communication on 
the frame-work of the hand-mirror. 

As she read, her breath came quick, and her 
cheek crimsoned—to fly with him from her 
home, without the solace of a mother’s part- 
ing kiss, and it might be, pursued bya father’s 
curse; it was a fearful prospect! But to fly 
with him whom she loved—to be his for ever 
while life warmed her pulses—to see him, hear 
him. and to devote to him the best energies of 

“her heart—to know that for her, and for her 
love, he had thus become an exile and a wan- 
derer--there was solace for all her suffering in 
the thought: and she had many hours yet left 
to her in which to decide; while she should at 
least see him once more that very night where 
they had first met, and hear from his own lips 
all that he had to urge in favor of a project 
to which her trusting woman-heart already 
inclined. 

The mirror had wrought its spell; and 
when the fond girl had pressed again and again 
to her lips the precious characters which had 
been inscribed upon it, she plunged it into a 
vessel of rose-water which stood beside her, 
and smiled as she saw the writing fade be- 
neath the moisture. And then, how she sigh- 
ed for the twilight! and when the twilight 
fell, how earnestly she prayed for the night ! 
The calm, soft, perfume-laden night, with its 
myriad stars, and its fading moon. on which she 
guessed not that her young fate was hinged ! 

And the midnight came at length, and soon 
the harem of the bey was hushed in sleep. 
The cheek of beauty rested on the embroider- 
ed cushions of luxury—the music of the zebec, 
and the voices of the singing women were at 
rest ; the soul, freed from the heavy prison of 


the flesh, in which by day it was pent up, |derness.” 
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Has he)stood in all its splendor on the threshold of | 


jthe spirit-land; and Fancy, unlocking with a 


jewelled key the golden barrier of the city of © 
dreams, let loose a troop of iris-habited visions | 
which danced lightly through the realms of 
slumber; and cheated many a doomed and 
stricken wretch into a temporary glory tha 
lent new bitierness to his waking. 
Midnight! In which prowl forth the out- 
cast sinner, and ihe beast of prey, the terror 
of the city and of the forest: the felon, yet 
unwhipped of justice, whose deeds shun the 
light; and the wretched, to whom that light 
is loathsome. But one kept vigil at that still 
hour who was none of these: one to whom 
life had hitherto offered more of sunshine than 
of shade; none of whose thoughts were evil; 
and she stood listeningly for a while at the 


garden-portal of her proud father’s palace, 


with her white garments gleaming in the moon- 
light, and her small hand pressed upon her 
heart to still its beatings. like the fair spirit 
of another world, wandering by some strange 
spell among the denizens of this! 

There was not a sound to be heard in the 
harem ; even the watchful Aga Baba slept: 
no voice came from the slumbering city—she 
heard only the whispering of the leaves to the © 
summer wind, and the fall of the fountain, as 
the waters plashed on the large petals of the 
delicate lilac lotus; and the fair Delsaisé 
raised her bright young brow to the blue sky, 
and smiled as she fled across the open space 
which intervened between the large basin 
and the acacia-grove, where she was to meet 
her lover. 

He was already there, awaiting her; and, 
as he strained her to his heart, and listened 
to her murmured words of tenderness and 
trust, he was stricken to the very soul ; and 
could have grovelled in the dust at her feet, 
as he remembered the fate to which, in his 
ignorance and vanity, he had madly doomed 
her. “It may not yet be too late !’ he whis- 
pered to himself: “I will redeem my honor 
while I have yet time: I will tell her all; I 
will lay bare my unworthiness, and leave her 
for ever! She is so young, so. beantiful, so 
little fitted to a life of struggle—Allah be 
thanked, it is not yet too late!” 

“Delsaisé !? he said at length, as he led 
her deeper into the shadow of the trees; ‘sul- 
tana of my soul without whom the sky of life 
will know no sun! peri, who wert sent on 
earth to show mankind the fellowship that 
awaits them in paradise! since I saw theo 
last—in’ the few fleeting hours which have 
elapsed since I talked to thee of love, and 
flight, and asked of thee the saerifice of 
home, and parents, and country ; my spiri 
has sickened at its own selfishness; and now 
I am here to say that I cannot—that I will 
not—so wrong thy trust, so ill repay thy ten-, 
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| “And wherefore?” demanded the fair girl she stood beside him, and firmly grasped his 
ify astonishment. “Did IT shrink from tho arm. “Hence you go not, unless we go to- 
trial? Min Allah—Heaven forbid! That is gether; nuy, hear me out iu my turn; if you 
inot love which basks in the sunshine, and persist, I will arouse the harem, and I will 
leowers under the tempest; that is not love cling to you, and fetter your motions, so that 
twhich lives only in the mmdst of luxury and every attempt at ceseapo shall be useless. 
lease, and expires in the hour of trial and of Need I tell you what will be the result ?? 
tears. Talk not thus, janum—my soul! Dol aa she raised her large eyes in horror to 


‘you abandon nothing when you ask of me the 
jsacrifice of home and friends? Does not our 
iflight entail on you also the loss of both? 
And shall I murmur where you do not re- 

ine ?” 
|  Delsaise,”’ faltered Idji Reza, as he drew 
ta dagger from his girdle: “ plunge this hand- 
‘jar iuto my breast; it will be less painful 
than words like these! You know not half 
Imy unworthiness—half my erime. But a 
lbetter feeling is come upon me, and you 
ishall no longer be deceived. Inshallah! I 
‘trust in Heaven, that you will pardon, and 
‘forget me.” 
| Forget you! echoed the fond girl with 
pale and quivering lips. ‘ What words are 
lthese ? If you leave me I shall linger for 
lever about your memory, as a ghoul wan- 
ders among the graves of the dead; for me 
there will be no longer stars in heaven, nor 
‘flowers upon earth. IIdji Reza, you shall not 
leave me!” 
, “Ne bilirim—what ean I say ?” retorted the 
j anguished lover. ‘‘ At least, ere you abandon 
gerry to certain hardship, and probable 
peril, let me tell you all’—and they seated 
|themselves side by side in that leafy soli- 
‘tude, and the son of Yezid poured into the 
lear of the trembling girl the fatal seeret of his 
imad oath. 
| “And you would have given me to ano- 
Ither?? was the tender reproach which first 
rose to her woman-lip. 
i ‘Alas! I had never then beheld you ; 
[never looked upon the brightness of a beauty, 
|compared with which that of other maidens 
[is but as the ray of the fire-fly beside the sun- 
beam.” 
| “ And when said you that this fearful com- 
paet was to be kept ?” 

“ Even at the mahāk;? gasped out Ildji 
Reza. 
| The wretched girl glanced at the fading 
ee it was her last night; the fatal hour 


4 


was come. 

“ Allaha es marladek—Heaven preserve 
me '” she rnurinured, 

He will! he will '? exelaimned the son of 


sais, with the curse of a broken vow upon 


his: © death, death—a bitter and a degrading 
death; but we shall at least die together.” 

“ Delsaisd, this must not—shall not be— 
to see you in the power of that fiend would 
be to me worse than ten thousand denths.”’ 

“ But wo will escape him.” 

“ I dare not brave the venture.” 

t Jldji Rezà:” said tho bey’s daughter; "I 
am a woman, and yet [ say to you, we will 
dare the danger, and overcomo it.” 

t By what means ?”’ was the gloomy inquiry. 

“ Inshallah—I trust in Heaven !” answered 
Delsaisé, as she clasped her hands together, 
and bowed her head meekly upon her boson. 

* Yet listen to me—” commenced 1ldjı Rezà 
deprecatingly. 

The voluntary victim only roplied by point- 
ing to the moon. whose siekly light was wax- 
ing fainter in the distance ; and ere she had 
withdrawn her hand, both were startled by 
the loud neighing of a steed close under tho 
wall of tho garden.  I[ldyi Reza smote his 
brow passionately, and flung himself along the 
earth. 

* We are summoned, my soul :” said Del- 
saisd, mn a low shrill whisper which mado the 
blood eurdle in his veins. “Tt is our only 
chance of escape—if we part. we die; and 
you are lost here and hereafter.” 

“T dare not—will not—” 

But again the maiden pointed towards the 
moon, and the son of Yezid sprang from the 
earth like a maniae. ‘Be it so, then ;” he 
exelaimed frantiely: ‘“we will tly—we will 
escape—we will yet be happy"? And he 
laughed wildly as he lifted the undaunted girl 
in his arms, and inounting the mouldering wall 
at the spot which Ziba had formerly indicated, 
leaped fearlessly trom the summit into the road 
beyond. 

Near the tree beside which they stood, the 
fatal Arabian was made fast to a buttress of 
the wall, beneath the thick branehes of a 
hanging cedar, by which it was nearly con- 
eealed; in an instant us bridle-rein was in 
the hand of [ldji Reza, and ho in the saddle, 
with his precious burden in his arms, Butin 
vain did the frantie young man attempt to 
direct the course of the ill-omened steed. 
Seemingly affrighted by its unaccustomed load, 


me, a perjured man: and I go for ever; the|the afimal flew recklessly along, ax though 
brand is on my brow—the iron in my soul; driven forward by some invisible xmrit; and, 
—but better thus, far better, than if your heedless alike of bit and stirrup, plunged 
wreichedness wero written there: for I go headlong towards the high precipice indicated 
alone.” by the Toorkoman, beneath which tlowed the 


ea as he started to his feet. “E go, Del- 
tt Not so—not so—” said the brave girl, as,rapid Barrady. 
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The brain of Ildji Reza reeled, and his 
strength forsook him; he flung the bridle from 
his hand. and clasped the slender form of 
Delsais¢ clover to his heart, while she hid her 
face npon his shoulder, and neither wept nor 
spoke. On, on they flew, until borne upon 
the wind came the triumphant shout of the 
expeetant Toorkoman: and then once more 
the heart of the son of Yezid grew big with 
the advancing peril: and w hen they gained 
the base of the rock, and that the hated form 
of the Arab merehant emerged from beneath 
the shadow of the building by which it was 
crested. he drew his handjar from his girdle, 


and clutched it like one who holds to his last 


hope of lite. 

But the mad animal paused not beneath the 
precipice: with dilated nostrils, expanded 
eyes, and outstretched neck, he toiled and 
scrambled up the frightful aseent, leaping like 
a wild eat over every cleft and chasm, and 
dashing fragments of the rock from beneath 
his feet, which fell rattling and plashing into 
the stream ; until, upon the narrow tableland 
on which the tower was built, stood the horse 
and his owner side by side, not many inches 
from the brink of the precipice. 

The pause was brief: for, as the animal 
halted beside the merchant, a heavy hand was 
laid upon its rein, and it reared violently to 
escape the pressure; when it rose on its 
haunches, Ildji Rezi slackened his grasp of 
the maiden to strike at the Toorkoman with 
his handjar ; and as it suddenly recovered. its 
position, impelled earthward by the weight of 
his bending figure, the abruptness of the mo- 
tion flung the ill-fated girl from the saddle. 
Qne wild shriek rang out on the clear air, as 
a mass of white drapery fell headlong from 
the summit of the preeipice, and was suceeed- 
ed by a heavy plash, and the dashing of the 
severed waters against the base of the rock: 
and them came a yell, scaring the winds of 
heaven like the uttered agony of a tortured 
spirit; and the son of Yezid vaulted from the 
saddle to the earth, and stood face to face with 
his enemy !—There was no waste of words— 
nothing to learn, nothing to tell; as Ildji Reza 
pointed downwards to the death- freighted 
waters of the river, and sprang to the throat 
of the Toorkoman like a maniac! 

Scarcely a foot’s space was between them 
and a cruel death, whose horrible presence 
had been with them but a moment back ; and 
yet they struggled like men who had the wide 
earth for their arena. The merchant was 
armed as well as his antagonist with a sharp 
dagger, but for some seconds their weapons 
were useless; they grappled like men in the 
last agony—they wound about each other like 
serpents—they clung together as though united 
by some invisible link—wt was a wrestling of 
Spirits, where the body bent to the impulses 
of a mightier influence: but this could not 
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last; ere long there was a deep gasping groan 
—a heavy fall—and the Toorkoman was 
standing over his victim, panting with hatred 
and exertion ; his teeth clenched, his turban 
loosened, and his hand bloody : while the first 
taint ray of dawn just rested on the shining 
hilt of the weapon which was buried in the 
heart of Ildji Reza, and revealed his severed 
lips and glittoring teeth: the hand which still 


grasped his dagger hung over the precipice ; and - 


as the exulting victor spurned him with his 
foot, it seemed as though the next touch musi 
hurl him from the brink; but the Toorkoman, 
after having by that indignity satiated his hate, 
bent calmly down, and withdrew his handjar 
from the breast of his victim, wiping it eare- 
fully with the hem of his garment, ere he re- 
turned it to the seabbard; this done, he gave 
one long shrill whistle, and ferth from beneath 
the shadow of the building came the bectachy, 

““ Gidelem—let us go; > said Ali hoarsely; 

“ the kavashlir* will scent the carrion, and 
some foul chance may put them upon my 
track—Cursed be the stripling arm that could 
not keep a firmer hold! I have lost my bride 
—I am for El Masr—when you next hear of 
me I shall be snuffing the sea-breeze at Ronulae. 
Meanwhile, there is your gold, and with it this 
sereed of counsel :—when you would again 
sell yourself to Sheitan, see that you earn 
your wages more manfully, or you may chance 
to be paid in another coin !” and having struck 
his hand contemptuously on the hilt of his 
weapon, and flung a purse at the feet of the 
dervish, the Toorkoman seized the bridle-rein 
of his horse, and led him to the base of the 
rock, when, springing lightly to the saddle, he 
galloped away across the plain. 

It was a beetachy who some hours subse- 
quently earried to the house of Yezid the 
khawaji the dark tidings of his son’s murder, 
and led the agonized futher to the spot where 
lay his child: and who shortly afterwards 
went on his way rejoicing, for he had earned 
gold by the discovery, and eseaped suspicion. 

The Barrady ere sunset gave up its dead; 
and many were the surmises which were 
hazarded throughout Damaseus, at the extra- 
ordinary coincidence which on the same day 
had plunged two families ìn tears and lamen- 
tations, that were to have been united in bonds 
of relationship. 
whispers were busy in the bazārs; and even 
Latit Effendi himself forebore to jest on an 0¢ | 
currence apparently inexplicable; while, as 
neither the Toorkoman dealer nor the wander- 
ing dervish ever again appeared in Damascus, 
the truth would never have eome to light, had 
not Ali the khawaji told the tale when he was ! 
lying on his death-bed at Scanderia, waiting 
with the lively faith of a True Believer to be 
wafted on the dark wings of Asracl to the 
arms of the houri. 

* City police, i 


Dark hints, and mysterious ~ 
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PART OW 
CHAPTER 3aeeix. 


“ By the Black Stone at Mecca !¥* he was a 
more fitting companion for the gheulsand afrits 
of Jehanum;” yawned the pasha, as the low 
voice of Katinka ceased : not altogether consci- 
ous whether he had really heard or only dream- 
ed the termination of the merchant's adventures. 
“ Anesseny sikdam!t was he not a dog, and 
Aud was the paradise of 
the Faithful ever meant to be an abiding-place 
Wallah billah—by the Pro- 
phet ! you migbt as well people it with Franks 
and giaours! What say you, janum—my 
saul?” he added, turning to his fair wife, 
down whose pale cheeks the large tears were 
coursing each other in streams: ‘do you be- 
heve that Ah the Toorkoman ever bathed in 
rivers of milk, and drank his sherbet in Para- 
dise ?” 

“Allah forbid !’? murmured :Carimfil Ha- 
noum piously: “such as he were strange com- 
pany for the houri of Corkam.’’} 

“As to IIdji Reza: pursued the satrap, 
who was inclined to be critical under the gen- 
tle approbation of his wife; “the man had 
no wit in him; he blackened his own face, 
and deserved his fate: though it was hard 
that the poor girl should suffer—But what 
said |? what is written, is written—and she 
merited her destiny; for had she not dese- 
crated the harem by allowing the foot of a 
Stranger ‘to tread its carpets? By the head 
of the Emperor! had I been Kassim Bey—” 

What the satrap would have added is un- 
known, as the threat terminated in a volume 
of smoke which curled down his beard, and 
left the remainder of the sentence unuttered: 
but the cheek of the Cireassian flushed pain- 
fully for an instant, and then became pale as 
the leaf oft the river-lotus: and her heart 
heaved as though it would have burst the 
shaw] that cinctured her waist. 

The Greek, meanwhile, sat apart; deep 
thought was on her brow, and something like 
contempt wreathed her lip, as she marked the 
emotion of her friend, and the obtuse self- 
complacency of the pasha. To her more wily 
spirit the vietim seemed scarce worthy to be 
deceived ; and yet, even amid that conviction, 
strange speeulations and wild visions grew 
upon her. The Circassian loved another—Aer 
brother—the last relative whom she now pos- 
sessed on earth—When they fled together— 
and fly together they would, she felt and knew 
if they again met—she should be alone; they 
would be everything to each other; and they 
should have no hold on the great chain of so- 
ciety if she fashioned not the link herself. 








* The famous slone in the holy sepulchre, whioh is 
kissed by every Moslem on his arrival. 
t An expression of contempt. ? Paradise. 
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She glanced at the pasha—he: was old; but 
What availed it to count his yeurs 716 was 
dull and vain; but these were qualities which 
insured a wife’ S supremacy—he might be 
weighed in the holy wezn* with half the sa- 
traps in the pay of the padishah. and not kick 
the beam ; he was in short—a Turk—and the 


‘lip of the beautiful Greek curled again into 


deeper disdain than before. 

But the electrie spark had been struck; and 
Katinka, with the quick talent of her nation, 
possessed also its cratt and selfishness ; and 
slowly, by alinost imperceptible degrees, her 
manner towards the pasha changed. Even 
Carimfil felt that it did so; but it was impos- 
sible to say in what the ‘change consisted— 
perhaps the voice was a shade solter than be- 
fore; the bright eye shadowed ; the light step 
less clastic: but be it what it might, the young 
wife was satisfied, as it harmonized with her 
own pensive mood, and dreamy tendencies ; 
for now Katinka sighed where she used to ral- 
ly, and sympathized where she had formerly 
chidden. 

The satrap himself was the last to perceive 
the revolution which had taken place in tho 
beautiful Greek ; but he was conscious, dur- 
ing his visits to the harem, that the flexiblo 
form of the young slave flitted more frequently 
before him; that the courteous offices which 
she rendered to him were more graciously and 
gracefully performed : and, at length, he even 
detected her eyes resting upon him ‘with an 
expression of melancholy tenderness and ab- 
straction that he could not fail to remark. 

The pasha smoked and wondered; and gaz- 
ed alternately at his wife and her friend, until 
the decp and glowing beauty of the Greek 
grew upon his fancy. and threw the pale love- 
liness of the Circassian into the shade; and 
then he pondered within himself whether Ka- 
tinka indeed loved him, and began to note 
with inereasing interest, every action of the 
wily slave. He slept no more when sho 
swept the chords of her zebec, though its 
musie had become more subdued and mourn- 
ful; and when she sang, he listened yet more 
complaeently, for her words told of hopeless 
passion, and love which fed upon itself, and 
elung to its own ruin. The sherbet offered by 
her hand had more sweetness, and the chi- 
bouque more perfume ; and, in short, the visits 
of the pasha to the harem beeaine more fre- 
quent and more lengthened as he gradually 
yielded to the conviction that he was beloved. 
Carimfil, beautiful and indulged as she was, 
had nev er loved him: yet here beside her was 
a young creature tothe full as fair, glowing 
with talent and enthusiasin, graceful as asi- 
morg, and musical as a bulbul, whose looks 
betray ed to him the seeret of her heart | 

The idea was fascinating; and the satrap 

ee ee 
® The balance of the Prophst 
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dwelt upon it with increased satisfaction from 
day to day; carefully abstaining trom a word 
or gesture which might awaken the jealousy 
of his wife ; and it was reserved for the breath 
of song to break the spell, and to afford to Ka- 
tinka the first assurance that she was undcr- 
stood. 

The fair Carimfil was, on one occasion, 
more melancholy even than her wont, the pa- 
sha more silent and more tedious; and the 
crafty Greek felt her power to chase this 
gloom, and to render the satrap conscious of 
the value of her acquirements: without a 
word, therefore, and regardless of any bidding, 
she struck a few wild chords upon her instru- 
ment, and with bowed head, and eyes bent to 
the earth, she murmured out her song. 


My childhood’s home was ’mid the isles 
‘That gem the bright Egean sea; 
Where summer in its beauty smiles, 
And song-birds hold their jubilee, 
Where sunshine with the ocean blent, 
And rested on its loving breast ; 
And every hour, in passing, lent 
Some charm to earth to make it blest. 


I never dream’d I could forget 
That blissful home; but ah! the heart 
When its warm flow with love is met 
Can make its own bright world apart ; 
*Tis only when unloved—alone— 
And blighted —that I sigh to be 
In the dear isle where once I dwelt 
Amid the bright Egean sea! 


As the song ceased, the dark eyes of Katinka 
sought those of the pasha, and she read there 
an assurance that thenceforward her island- 
home might be forgotten. 

*“ Mail oldum—lI have fallen in love !” 
communed the satrap with himself; but he 
only gave utterance to a low grunt of appro- 
val, and a * Pek ahi, Béyaz—very well’’—as 
he drew a jewelled ring from his finger, and 
tendered it to the songstress. ‘* Your voice is 
pleasant as the south wind, and we owe you 
some requital for the enjoyment.” And as 
the Greek prostrated herself before him, the 
pasha held her hand a moment longer than 
Was neccessary, while he gave the gem into 
her possession. 

“Where the nightingale harbors, there is 
no need to welcome the thrush ;” said the pa- 
sha, when Katinka had made her prostration, 
and returned to her place; “and where the 
fair Beyaz dwells, the awali (singing-women) 
are needless.” 

The languid Circassian smiled ; her thoughts 
were with Maniolopolo ; and it was a relicf 
to her when the pasha at length quitted the 
harem, and she could throw herself upon the 
bosom of her friend, to talk of the lover of her 
youth, and weep over his absence. 

Skilfully did Katinka fan the flame; she 
called up memories which made the heart of 
the unhappy wife beat high with tenderness 
and regret—she speculated on the future until 
the pale check burned, and the slight form 


‘apartment, around which, on low and luxu- 


quivered with emotion—she mocked at the 
pasha’s blindness, and made merry at the ex- 
pense of his complacent vanity : and then she 
digressed to her brother—that brother who had 
long been every thing to both of them—she 
reminded the fond Circassian, who required 
no prompting to do full justice to the memory 
of his perfections, of all the noble qualities of 
his nature ; and how adversity, like the tile 
on the acanthus, had at once subdued and 
heautified his free and haughty spirit. 

The twilight stole on them ere the subject 
was yet half exhausted ; and then they wan- 
dered forth into the dim gardens, with their 
white arms wreathed about each other’s necks, 
and whispered of him to the stars, and to the 
leaves, by the low murmuring of the foun- 
tains ; and finally they sank to rest, each with 
her own bright vision ready to melt itself into 
a dream, and charm the hours of the long 
summer night. 

Maniolopolo had, meanwhile reached the 
city, but had hitherto failed in every attempt 
to make his vieinity known to the inmates of 
the pasha’s harem. In vain he traversed the 
streets, and gazed stealthily at every yashmac 
that he encountered, he met neither the fair 
Carimfil nor his sister: and after hours and 
days spent in haunting the palace of the satrap, 
he became at length convinced that unless he 
discovered some expedient by which he might 
penetrate under his very roof, he was as far 
distant from the accomplishment of his wishes, 
as though he had remained in Circassia. 

Vexed to the soul, Maniolopolo, on the sixth 
evening of his unprofitable watching, turned 
away from the walls which separated him 
from the bright object of his thoughts ; and, 
careless of his path, sauntered on until he 
reached the theriaki teharchi,* whence the 
sounds of music came floating pleasantly on 
the still air. 

“You are welcome, Effendim ;” said a 
portly personage who was gravely smoking 
his chibouque on a raised-wooden platform, 
overarched with vines, without the door of the 
building. “A caravan had just arrived, on 
its way to Bassora, and among the travellers 
are some celebrated almé (dancing-girls,) 
whom one of the hadjis, who is my friend, has 
prevailed upon to lodge in my house during 
their stay in the eity; they are about to 
dance, and again I say that you are welcome.” 

Maniolopolo hesitated: he was well aware 
of the scenes of violence which occasionally 


take place among the opium-eaters during . 


their paroxysms of temporary madness ; but 
ere long, as the master of the tcharchi en- 
larged upon the grace and beauty of one of the 


fair band, his reluctance vanished ; and he ° 


suffered himself to be ushered into the spacious 


s 


* Resort for opium-eaters. 
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_ Tious divans, sat about a score of the most dis-| was not within her walls: there were flames, 


solute youths of the eity; while the centre of | and shouts, and sounds of warfare; and the 
the floor was overspread with a Persian ecar-| streets ran blood; and then, Ou Allah! I 
pet, on which stood a group of young and thought that I was deposed from my pushahk, 
splendidty-habited women, about to commenee and that all my wealth was swept away, and 
their performunce. I was a ruined man; and there eam a season 
Maniolopolo had never before witnessed ai of famine; and you, gnzum—” nnd he turned, 
similar exhibition, and he looked on with as and looked fondly towards his wife; “yon 
much curiosity as amusement; occasionally were beside me, and we both hungered ; when 
joining in the low chorus of approbation, which suddenly the padishah—(may his beard ilour- 
from time to time broke from the other spee- ish!) sent us a tray of tehalva and a dish of 
tators. Never had he seen so much raki and | pillauf. But even as we ate, the ery caine to 
kakabi* swallowed in the saine space of time. | us of those who famished; and, Wallah! our 
nor so much khaf, and beng, and hashish, and | repast was bitterly seasoned by the anguish 
afiont devoured; and it was consequently | of those whom we conld not suecour—T was 
without surprise that, as the hours grew into a dark dream, and [ am troubled by it! Speak, 
night, he tound the voice of revelry rapidly deep- | Beyaz; ean you tell what it signities ?” 
| ening into discord: nor could heforbearasmile| “Your highness did well to terminate the 
when he heard the rioters reproaching each | fast by a feast ;” said the Greek girl with as- 
other with the very vices to whieh they were | sumed gravity ; “ your dream bodes you no- 
themselves addicted. ‘“ Theriakee — opium- | thing but good ; uncertainty for a time, but 
eater ? shouted one; “dost thou, maddened | ultimate success in all your projects. I shall 
by the poison that thou hast swallowed, dare | look cre long to see you summoned to Stam- 
to argue with me ?’—“ Dog of a wine-drink- | boul by the Lord of the Three Seas, and to 
er!” exclaimed a second; “is it when thou | hear you saluted as Mushir* Saifula Pasha 
art drunk with the liquid fire of the infidels,| “‘ Allah bilir—Allah alone knows ;” an- 
‘that thou talkest to a Mahommedan of his|swered the satrap with a complacent smile. 
duty ?” * By the soul of iny father, should you bea 
Blows followed fast on words : and throw- | true propliet, you shall find that I am not un- 
ing down a coin which offered ample payment | mindful of your propheey—Chok chay—that 
for the entertainment of the tcharchi, Maniol- | is much.” And the Pasha looked as magna- 
opolo bastened to escape from the pollution of | nimous on the faith of his promise, as though 
the scene ; leaving half-a-dozen unturbaned he had rewarded the beautiful soothsayer for 
heads rolling on the floor, amid a chorus of her vague solution with a hundred purses. 
lexpletives more energetic than courteous; and| “The dream of my lord has brought to my 
‘the shrill shrieks of the woman, who, huddled | own mind a memory of tho past;” said Ka- 
together in a corner, were trembling with tinka, as a verl of sadness fell over her deep 
right. eyes. “I havea tale whose grief will teach 
But his visit to the theriakee tcharchi had | all visionary sorrow to pass away before it, 
not been altogether unprofitable to the young as tho mists of morning disperse before the 
Greek; and he anxiously awaited the morrow , Sun-break—or as the desert-sands are seat- 
n order to carry into effect the plot which he tered by the simoom—I will tell it now, if my 
had been contemplating during the perform- , lord listens.’ And having received an cn- 








lances of the alme. couraging nod froin the pasha, whose chi- 
| bouque had just been replenished, and whose 
a cushions Were arranged with a care to which 
no luxury could be added, she seated herself 

CHAPTER XL. at his feet: and shaking baek tho long hair 


winch fell over her brow and bosom, and as- 
«I mave dreamed adream;” said Saifula! suming as if unconsciously the stern expres- 
asha on his next visit to the harem of his son, and impressive atturudo of a Pythoness, 
wife: “a dream which lasted me the whole she commenced her recital. 
aight. Bashustun—on my head be it! I will 
ive a purse to whomsoever can read it to me 


aright.” 

“I have been said to have some lore on the CHAPTER XLI. 
ubject of visions ;”’ said Katinka eagerly ; r 
“my mother read them like a book. Will it THE LAST OF THE JANISSARIES. 


lease your Excellency to deseribe it to tne ?” 

“ And why not ?? was the reply. “Listen,| Tne day of blood that witnessed the de- 
nd you shall hear—I was at Stamboul, in struction of the Janissarics was nt an cnd. 
he bright ‘City of the Three Seas,’ but peace The sunlight had faded upon the mountains į 





| © Ardent spirits. t Intoxicating drugs. * Pasha of Three Tails 
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the stars were multiplied upon‘ the ripple of | that he was uninjured by the fall ; and, having 
the sca of Marmora; the fitful wind sighed | satisfied himself of the fact, hè was not long 
through the forest-boughs ; and, save in the | in ascertaining the nature of his compulsatory 
excited city of Stamboul, all was peace, as a | retreat. 
tall and shrouded figure emerged from among] Yusuf, as he rose from the earth, stood in a 
the tombs in the necropolis of Eyoub. He |spaeious vault, surrounded on all sides by 
paused for a moment when he stood upon the | stately columns of marble, and dimly lighted 
crest of the hill above the village, and shook | by narrow grated windows level with the roof; 
his clenched hand passionately in the direction | and at onee understood that he tenanted, in 
of the smouldering pile which had so lately company with the dead man at his feet, the 
been the funeral-pyre of hundredsof his com- immense cistern of Ben-Vebir-Direg — the 
rades—of scores of his townsinen and asso-| Vault of the Thousand-and-One Columns. 
ciates. His breast heaved—his pulses quiver- He shuddered as the truth burst upon him; 
ed——it was Yusuf—the far-famed, the formi- | for he remembered that, although, during th 
dable Yusuf! When the yesterday’s sun had | hours of daylight, a erowd of miserable 
gilded the domes of the golden city, he had| wretches congregated there to spin silk, and 
been an aga of Janissaries. What was hej thus earn amid its noxious vapors a scanty 
now? He had seen the strong hmbs of his|and insufficient existence, it was a place of 
brother—of Omar the fleet-footed—quiver, as | evil repute by night; and said to be peopled 
he hung suspended from the fatal cord to the | by beings whose demoniac nature shut them 
“Tree of Groans” in the Atmedan, one of a|.out from “ the glimpses of the moon.” 
thousand of the same hour’s victims—he had} But Yusuf was brave by nature, nor was 
seen it, and he felt that his heart was breken. | this a moment to yield to weak and childish 
Omar was the last son of his mother—the pet | terrors: death was about him every where, 
lamb of the fold—in the pride of his spirit he | and he was ready to bless Allah and the Pro- 
had left his paternal roof to carry arms beside | phet that he had found even this temporary 
his brother Yusuf—and he had died the death | haven during a night of terror. 
of blood before that brother's eyes. The secret of his personal impunity after e 
The curse was deep and fearful with which, | great a fall was simple—the watercourses of 
after wading in carnage, and fighting like a| the eistern having been turned during the eree: 
demoniac under the shadow of Omar’s corpse, | tion of St. Sophia, and the vault used as 
the aga was borne away by the stream of | receptacle forthe soil dugout from the found 
fugitives, who, hopeless at length of victory, | tions—ihe earth upon which he alighted wa 
sought safety in a flight as unpromising as | sufficiently elastic to secure him from great 
their resistance. The band, fighting as they|er injury than a few slight bruises; bu 
retreated, grew weaker every instant; long|the wild legends which now localized thei 
pent-up hate was loosed, and the fury of the | superstitions at Ben-Vebir-Direg rendered th 
inhabitants of the polluted city seconded the | locality any thing but holy in the eyes of th 
more organized attacks of the soldiery. The! Moslem: a thousand dark and fearful meme 
wretched Janissaries, maddened by their de-|ries of the subterranean rushed across th 
spair, fought furiously to the last; and the| brain of the fugitive—strange, and wild, an’ 
streets, along which they passed, were choked | fearful shapes all located by popular rumor i 
with dead. this gloomy spot; and thus, bold as he wa 
The scimitar of Yusuf gleamed above his) although pre-ocenpied by other and more ce 
head, and he had just aimed a stroke at anew | tain evils, had Yusuf Aga been free to sele 
opponent when the earth gave way beneath | his hiding-place, he would assuredly not hav. 
his feet, and he fell heavily for a considerable | chosen the haunted subterranean. | 
depth, pressed upon in his descent by ithe body | The dull but instant echoes of the drear 
of the man whom he had slain. He heard a f|space repeated every sound; and as th 
shout as he disappeared, but the yell endured! wretched fugitive slowly paced among tl 
only for a moment; the fierce crowd hurricd | columns, searching for some point of escap’ 
on, and ere long he could distinguish a hoarse | of which he might avail himself under shett, 
murmur whieh told him that the tide of blood | of the darkness, the hollow reverberations ¢ 
was flowing in a distant part of the city. his own footsteps made his brow burn, al 
The aga’s first eare was to glare stealthily | his heart throb, as he mistook them in his te’ 
around. and he was immediately conscious of | ror for the tramp of approaching enemies. 
a faint light streaming through a cavity in the He soon discovered that his only hope t 
roof of the subterranean into which he had | egress was by the very spot of his entrane 
been so opportunely introdueed. Not a sound |a narrow opening, formed by the deeay of 
betokened the vicinity of any human com- | mass of masonry, which had partially yield 
panionship ; and Yusuf next hurled from him | to the unusual weightof the contending crow 
the body of his enemy, which yet lay heavily | and for an instant his spirit quailed, as his ey, 
across his own. This done, he slowly stretch- | accustomed to the darkness, betrayed to hi 
ed forth limb after limb, to assure himself |the insecure and threatening state of that se 
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tion of the roof which touched upon the aper- 
ture. Yet to stay in this gloomy vault, to in- 
cur the eertain penalty of starvation or discov- 
ery, was yet more frightful; and Yusuf having 
resolved upon at least attempting his cseape, 
when night should have fallen upon the eity, 
and examined with care the dangerous aecca- 
sories by whiosc means it Was to be aecom- 
plished. ultimately turned his attention to the 
dead body which lay near him. 

His superstitious tremors were not lessened 
on discovering, from eertain mysterious-look- 
ing articles, earefully conecaled about the 
person of the stranger, that he wasa karabash, 
or wise man; a deseription of person with 
whom no good Musselmaun ever desires to 
meddle in a hostile manner. ‘ Y’Allah—in 
the name of the Prophet! Js this my work ?” 
murmured the aga to himself: “ llaremzadeh 
—ill-born that I am! Was it not enough that 
I should see my brother hing like a dog. and 
swinging in the wind—and be hunted through 
the strects of the city like a wild beast by the 
yelling cowards who once kissed the dust from 


;ny slippers: but I must myself throws dirt 


| Upon the grave of my father, and slay a kara- 
bash ?” 

And he rocked himself to and fro for several 
‚minutes, as he sat beside tle body of his vie- 
tim, uttering the low © Amān ! amān '—alas ! 

alas !” of a stricken spirit; while at intervals 
he started in affright. as the echoes of the 
vault flung back the lamentation like the 
mocking of fiends ! 

Gradually. however, he recovered from his 
jPanic, with the etémal kismet of his faith: 
hea he then proceeded to strip the body of the 
\karabash, and to attire himself in the dead 
jman’s garments; after whieh he carefully 
dressed the corpse in his own, ere he indulged 
‘himself with a more detailed survey of his new- 
ly appropriated possessions. 

The shawl which had formed the turban of 
the karabash, was coarse in texture, and unin- 
viting in appearance ; but as the aga with- 

rew it, and began to wind it about his own 
ead, several pieces of large gold coin fell 
foam amid its folds, to the extreme gratifica- 
tion of Yusuf, who saw in thein a possible 
means of escape from the terrors of the blood- 
renched city. In a few moments the dis- 
cuise was perfeet; and having squared his 

ard with a knife whieh he carried in his 
zirdle, the aga of the Janıissaries Was Conscious 
that to the eyc of a stranger ho might pass 
hnsuspected. 

A few papers, which Yusuf was unable to 
Jecipher, but whieh, prudently remetnbering 

at should he leave them in the vault they 
might lead to his own detection. he resolved 
pn earrying away ; and, save these, a tobaeco- 


urse of the mort common deëcription. and a! 


bhaplet of cedar-wood, a few paras carcfully 
| 


06 


black dye, eoustituted all the personal effeets 

of the dead man; and piously exclaiming 
“Allah buydk der—God is great!’ Yusuf 
had soon emptied the box of dye over his 
beard and mustaches. 

These arrangements made, the agn had no 
other occupation for the remaining hours of 
daylight than sitting on the damp earth, and 
eommending the souls of the sultan, his pashas, 
end his yuzbashis (captains) to the keeping of 
Satan; spitting upon the graves of their an- 
cestors; nnd branding themselves and their 
relatives with all the opprobrious epithets with 
wluch his language is rite; unul, as time 
wore on, his bitterness slowly yielded place to 
gentler and fonder technga : and his thoughta 
reeurred to Omar—to his brother—and then, 
burying his face in his hands, the fierce Jan- 
issary, the blood-thirsty Aga, the remorseless 
Moslem, wept! 

* Allah! Allah! It is hard to bear :’? he 
murmured; “ but who am J that I should rebel 
against the Prophet of the Favthtul? Sen 
ektiar der—you are the master: Sen bilirsen— 
you know best. Becanse | sit down beside 
the dried-up fountain, shall the spring well 
out afresh? If | say that my eaique shall 
travel westward. will the wind blow from 
Meeca to fill her sails?" And again the 
stroug inan wept: but this Gime it was in a 
sadder and a calmer spirit. 

Other visions grew upon lim as he lingered 
there. [lis mother had wooed a fair young 
bride to lus home: yet another week and she 
was to have been his—thic light of his eyes, 
and the day-beam of lis existence. Where 
was she now? and by whom would she be 
won? A shadow fell upon lis brow whieh 
danger had never called there, for all was 
over; he had no longer a home—should he 
even cseape, he must live an exile, and die 
a stranger to his own land; the * Captain of 
a Hundred’? was a crouching fugitive, for 
whoin the brand and the bowstring were alike 
ready, The eldist born of his houe was pro- 
reribed and pursued— Yusuf Aga was no more 
—there remained only the trembling and _ tor- 
ture tnenneed victim of a new creed, 

Not a ray broke across the murky aky of his 
fortunes ; not a hope gleamed upon hus future 
—he was a doomed tnau; and for a meenent 
the bold aga resolved to rermm aud abide hra 
fate, but as the deep darkness suddenly fell 
arqund him, after that brief and almost im- 
perceptible twilight which in the east endures 
but for a moment, other thoughts and fears 
grew upon him—positive dauger and supersti- 
tous terrors beeatne blehded in his imaginas 
tion; he dreaded discovery, nud skrank appal- 
led at every gust of wihd which penétrated 
into the vault: wlale a moment afler, the 
deep stillness well wigh maddened him, and 
he peopled the feariul space wrth + hadowlees 


lied up in a little bag, and a small box of | forme, and the tall columns wore to his over- 
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heated fancy the semblance of gaunt and 
death-like phantoms. 

It was after one of these intervals of intense 
and solemn terror that he sprang hurriedly 
from the earth, and resolved to ineur any risk, 
rather than endure a recurrence of such mad- 
dening emotions. Even in the darkness he 
turned away from the spot whereon he knew 
that the dead karabash was stretched ; and 
following the wall with his hands, he felt the 
fresh air breathing upon his brow from above, 
and at once commenced his perilous aseent. 

“Ta illaha illallah—there 1s but one Al- 
lah !? whispered the wretched man between 
his clenched teeth, as he endeavored to seeure 
a footing in the interstices of the masonry ; an 
object in which he was repeatedly baffled by 
the darkness. 

‘6 AVhemdullilah—Praises be to Allah !” he 
at Jength exelaimed, wiping the drops from 
his brow with the sleeve of his vest, as he ba- 
lanced himself on the rough edge of a project- 
ing mass. But his pious self-gratulation was 
only momentary, for, with a crash whieh was 
echoed with frightful distinctness from the in- 
nermost recesses of the subterranean, the tot- 
tering stone gave way, and, in its fall, flung 
Yusuf violently to the earth. 

“Lahnet be Sheitan—eurse on the devil !” 
exclaimed the baffled captive, with that sud- 
den transition of fecling whieh among the 
Turks forms so singular a contrast from their 
placid equanimity of manner: “ Allah bela 
versin—Heaven send it misfortunes! Do the 
very stones wage war for the bloody-minded 
Mahmoud? Am { to be balked by a mass of 
marble °? And, with renewed energy, he 
rose from the earth, and once more groped his 
way to the aperture through which he distin- 
guished a solitary star hanging in the heavens 
like a lamp of silver. The aga hailed it as a 
good omen; again he put forth all his strength, 
and, after the struggle of a moment, he secu- 
red a safe footing in the chasm whence the 
last stone had fallen. With his eye fixed 
steadily upon the friendly star, he put forth 
his arms in every direction until his hand 
came in contact with an iron staple, whence 
@ portion of the marble frieze that had once 
adorned the roof of the vault had been detached 
by «time. A few violent eflorts sufficed to 
convinee him of its firm hold upon the stone 
into which it had been driven; and his next 
attempt was to swing himself suddenly up- 
ward, in order to seize the cdge of the ma- 
sonry projecting over the opening. Twice did 
he essay this dangerous exploit, and fail; 
while the blood spouted from his nostrils with 
the shock, and his hands clung maimed and 
smarting to the rusted iron; but all the energy 
of his nature was now aroused, and he did 
not suffer himself to pause. 

‘¢ Korkma—fear not, Yusuf;” he almost 
shouted in a fit of temporary delirium. “ Al- 
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lah wills not that you should die the death of | 


an earth-worm—On ! on !—a bright star becke 
ous you—you may yet live to revenge the 
death of the murdered Omar.” 

As the words escaped him, a wild blast 
swept through the vault, and the excited Yu- 
sef believing that he heard the voice of the 
karabash, aroused from the sleep of death by 
his own menace of revenge, swung himself 
once more madly upward, and fel] on the rude 
pavement of the deserted street. 

For awhile he lay stunned and motionless; 
but as the night-air swept lovingly across his 
forehead he slowly revived: and with return- 
ing consciousness grew the memory of his Jeo 
pardy. Painfully and with difficulty he ross 
from the earth—bruised alike in body and in 
spirit ; and carefully avoiding the more fre- 
quented streets whence the yell of blood yet 
eame to his ear, he stealthily made his way to 
the sacred cemetery of Eyoub. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE LAST OF THE JANISSARIES—CONTINUED. 


Ir was a glorious night as he stood there, 
on the hill-top, among the quiet graves ; but. 
all was riot in the bosom of the disguised Jan- 
issary. He was alone: far as his eye eould 
wander in the clear starlight he could distin- 
guish no human being save himself; and he 
moved slowly downw ard among the tall tombs, 
and crossed the wide and deserted street, until 
he paused by the water’s edge—upon the lip 
of the land-locked port, whose ripple was 
ruddy with the fitful reflection of the burn- 
ing pile which had once been to him as a 
home. 

“’ Allah buytk der—God is great !” he said 
passionately : ‘it must be even as he wills. 
The clouds are for the wing of the wild bird—, 
the billows for the monsters of the deep—and 
blood for the great ones of the earth—” and he 
smiled bitterly as he turned away, and unde! 
the shadow of the tall trees which over-canop) 
the village, stole hastily once more into the 
street. 

The door of a house, about midway of the 
hamlet, stood partially open; and after tht 
pause of a moment, the disguised aga passet 
the threshold, and then closed the gate, ant 
secured it by a rude bar on the inside. Al 
was silence throughout the dwelling, and th: 
wanderer moved ‘onward like one to whon 
the loeality was familiar, until he reached 
ehamber in which a dim light was burning 
a lamp upon the floor. 

The room had but one tenant; an age’ 
woman, half buried among cushions ona lor 
sofa, and so absorbed in grief as to be uncor 
scious of the intruder’s presence. 
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Eh: ah! delhi der—they are madmen!’ 
broke at intervals from her lips. 
this that a son was born to me in my old ALG, 
and that my first-born became strong in battle, 
and great in power! Bana bak—look at me— 
what am I. that I should be childless in my 
Weak years. when the grave is dug tor me 
among the faithful—Eh vah! why did I not 
die before this sorrow fell on my gray hairs!" 
And again she buried her face in her spread 
hands, and the deep “aman” of utter wretch- 
edness burst from her quivering lips. 

* All are not gone!” said adeep voice at the 
vhreshold of the apartment; and the mourner 
wildly thrust back the dishevelled hair from 
her brow, and glaneed hurriedly towards the 
apezker. “The youngest and the fairest has 
passed away, and his blood is on the head of 
his murderers : but Yusuf, the spirit-broken— 
Yusuf, the dishonored. yet lives—his beard is 
plucked out. and the grave of his father is de- 
filed—He who was an Aga of Janissaries, is 
now a sakil-siz—a no-beard—but he is still 
the son of his mother—and lo! he is here.” 

As the dull eye of the old woman detected 
under the disguise of the karabash the features 
of her son. and her ear drank in his accents, 
she tottered towards him with a faint sereain, 
and in the next moment she was clasped fond- 
ly to his breast. 

* My son" she murmured; “ my first and 
fairest; you are restored to me—I am no 
longer alone—Allah has preserved for me my 
brave Yusuf, the sun of my evening sky—my 
aga— 

“Hush, mother: whispered the fugitive : 
“eall ine no longer by a name which is but 
another term for blood—we are swept from the 
face of the carth—the strong imen of power are 
no more—”’ 

* Chok chay—that is much :” said the old 
woman with frightful calmness; t but you arc 
here. and to me bosh der—it is rothing.” 

“Listen to me. mother ;” urged Yusuf. as 
he released himself from her eyasp. and Jed her 
gently tothe sofa. “If I do not eseape from 
the city before the sun rises over the mountain 
of Bulgurihu, I shall never again look upon it 
—my life is forfeit—Allah es marladek— 
Allah preserve you! I have come but to say 
farewell to you for ever ere I depart: I have 
yet time to fly.” 

t And whither?” asked his mother earnest- 
ly; “are not the blood-hounds abroad? Do 
you hope to exeape from the padishah who has 
vowed your ruin? Are you maddened by 
your misery when you forget that the hght of 
his power stretches along the earth from the 
east even to the west, and that the shadow of 
his greatuess hes upon the deep waters? Sen 


? 


chok adam—you are much of a man, Yusuf: 


Aga; but there is no safety for you save in 
the arms of your mother.” 


“Was it for 
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The smitten Jar..ssary shook his head bit- 
teriy, 
| ‘faim old and poor ;” pursued the anxions 
parent: © Tam helpless; aud therem will he 
ny strength—who would seek the man of 
might in the dwelling of the feeble ard gray- 
hared widow of Abdul the shawl-mender ?” 

“Ne apalum—what can woe do?” asked 
Yusuf despondinaly. 

“ What can we not do, if Allah spare us to 
each other >” retorted the mother, encouraged 
by his partial acquiescence. ** Yusut, my son, 
what may yet happen we know not; Allah 
bilir—God alone knows: but we are taught 
not to tempt evil. Better to live in darkness 
than to die the death of blood—better to crouch 
beneath the wayside briar (inn to le un- 
sheltered from the storm. Stay with me, my 
son: the cloud may pass away froin the land 
—the bash pezevenk—the vile wretch, who 
has brought this evil upon the children of the 
Prophet. may yet fall before the tire of venge- 
ance—and then—” 

“CALL is over!” said Yusuf, with a calm- 
ness of despair: “the rest is but a dream. 
aif! haif'—shame! shame! that they who 
have so long upheld the glory of the faithful, 
and the banner of the Prophet, should be 
trodden beneath the feet of dogs in the eity 
streets—a by-word for giaours and infidels !? 
And as he ceased speaking. lis aged mother 
caught his indignant tone, and echoed buek 
“Wait! haif!—Shame! shame !” 

The joy of meeting once more her first-born 
son had tor a brief time effueed from the me- 
mory of the aged Fatima the loss of the bright- 
eyed Omar: but when the burst of delight had 
spent itself and that she had time to reeall 
the words of Yusuf as he entered, the fear of 
death grew npon her, and a sickness of tho 
heart bent her even to the earth, 

t And the absent one—’’ she gasped out, 
the child of my age—where 1 he ?” 

© Gardash ! gardash '—Brother! brother !? 
exclaimed Yusuf, clasping his hnuds foreibly 
together; “thon of the fleet toot and the 
eagle-eye—thou of the kind simle and the soft 
volee—thy race is run—thy gnze is dimmed 
—livid is thy Jip in death : and thine accents 
will be no more heard, save by the houris of 
Paradise ” 

e La illaha illallah—there is but one AHah 
groaned the bereaved woman, = The great 
and the mughty of the earth are beyond the 
vengeance of a mother’s arm, but they are not 
beyond her eurse—it will cling! Yusuf, it 
will ehng !—fell and heavy is ever the curso 
of a broken heart, when the gray head and the 
dim eye are bowed over the grave of tho 
beautiful and the young, murdered in their 
beauty and their youth: but feller and heavier 
still is the malhson of a mother poured out 
upon the fierce heart and the bloody hand 
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which have bereft her of her fond ones. Eh! Allah buyak der—God is great! 1 have yet: 
vah! JI will sit down beside the grave of my ,some gold which I ean leave with you until J 
brave boy, and the bitterness of my spirit shall | may suinmon you hence, and offer you a roof 
have way.” in my place of exile.” 

“ By the grave of Omar, of your last-born,| “ And what will be gold to me,’ asked 
will you never sit, my mother :? was the slow Fatma, “when I am bereft of both my ehil- 
reply: “the dead of to-day have not passcd: dren? Can gold dry the tears of anguish, or 
from earth upon their eushions :—the brand | buy a light heart when grief has bowed damm 
and the eord have done their work—-Omar is | the spirit ?—Will gold give me back the days 
among those whose grave no man shall ever! when my sons sat at ny fect, and I blessed 
find.’ n And as he ened speaking, Yusuf east | them in the fulness of my joy, as I saw them 
himself upon the earth, and eov ered his faec | tall and stately as two ecdar trees, and beau- 
with his robe. tiful as the light of morning ? One is gonc— 

“Ts itso?” said Fatma, while a fierce gleam | gone with all his glory about him, to the grave 
lit up hcr dull eye. ‘* Then will I only think |—and when the other leaves me to brave ihe 
of him when my heart melts at the grief of | death his brother died, he talks to me of gold ! 
another, that | may steel myself against that | Bana Bak—look at me! am I not too feeble 
merey which has been withheld from me and |to outlive the loss of my last hope ?” 
mine—and for he who has wrouglit this ruin} “ Hai, hai—true, true—it is indeed hard that, 
—may the evil Eye smite him on the thres-|in your old age and your bitter anguish you 
hold of the mosque, and blight his prayers ;|should be called wpon.to suffer another grief; pi 
—may he never know slumber by night, nor said Yusuf soothingly : “but, alas: my mo- 
peace by day—may every breath of air w ‘hich | | ther, there is no alternative. Inshallah !—I 
fans his brow be polluting as the plauge-wind trust in Allah I am disguised ; and me 
—and may his children wither, and expire| the shadow of the darkness, if I am prompt 
before his eyes at the moment when they are | and cautious, | may escape. Hinder me not, 
‘most dear to him !” then; but let me go forth with your blessing 

And the stricken man who lay at her feet | upon me; the world is wide, and a strong arm 
raised his head from the earth for a moment, |and a bold heart will never lack a Weapon 
and responded to her malison with a hoarse Bashustun—on my head be it ! I will yet make 


¢ Amen !” the name of Yusuf ring in the ears of the, 
It was again the old = e whose voiee | men of strength.” 
broke upon this seeond and frightful silenee;| “ Chok chay—that is much ;” replied the 


‘as from niourning for her lost son, she turned old woman, catehing a portion of his mo 
to fears for the one who was yet ‘left to her: mentary enthusiasm ; “you are aman, an 
‘Swear to me, my child, my brave and noble | you have the heart ‘of a man; as for you 
boy ;’’ she said with startling suddenness, as | enemies, haivan der—they are animnals—doss 
her thoughts painted in eolors too terrible for and the fathers of dogs, and I spit upon thei 
her to bear the probable consequenees of his | beards—” 
‘diseovery. “Swear to me—you who are| ‘I will go forth then, mother;” said th 
now my only tie to earth—that you will not |aga, attempting to rise. ' 
attempt to eseape—that you will remain here| “ What shall I say?” exclaimed the agonize' 
beneath the roof of your dead father—that old woman: “immy son! my son! shall Ẹni 
you will never again venture forth into the 'die as you pass the threshold ? and yet, no- 
strects of this aecursed city, whose minarets not so—I have no right to hold you baek- 
point to heaven as if to direet the vengeanee why should you live in darkness and in drend 
which will not fail—Tho men of blood are! when you might be foot-free upon the mour 
ever abroad ; let me not have to weep over my | tains, and bathing your brow in the clear wé 
last child.” ters of the valley? Go then—sinee it is be 
“ Mother ;? said Yusuf as he rose from the ter so—go—oghour ola—God speed you 
earth, and seated himself at her fect; ‘ Ne | Better that I should pine in my solitude tha 
bilirirm—what can I say? You ask for water | that | should see your bold heart breaking froi 
during a drought when no rain falls; and for day to day—Sen ektiar der—you are thema, 
pomegranates when the world is wrapt in ter: I am but a woman, and yours must 1 
snow. Ne apalum—what ean T do? I am the words of wisdom : but lingernot long, m 
yet young, and my years may be many; ean son, ere you send me tidings of your exiètene' 
I pass them in darkness, and with a chain or I shall be as a fountain that is dried u 
upon iny spirit ? You are old and feeble; and. and as a cy press that is withered.” 
sinee Allah took my father to himself, I filled Anxious {o avail himself of the remainil 
your dish with pillauf, and your cup with darkness, and rejoieed to find his mother in 
sherbet—how am I to buy rice, or to earn resigned a frame of mind, Yusuf hastily pou: 
bread to support you and my self, save by ed into her lap the gold which he had fonnd 
escaping to a far province where 1 ain un- the turban of the karabash ; and then, foldi, 
known, and selling my sword to the pasha? her to his heart, and breathing above her 


1 
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devout prayer to Allah that they might once 
more meet in happiness, he laid her gently 
back upon her cushions, and rushed out of the 
house: 





CHAPTER XLHI. 
THE LAST OF TIIE JANISSARIES—CONTINUED. 


Not an hour after the wretched Yusuf quit- 
ted the roof of his mother, a loud outery arose 
in one of the most squalid streets of the city. 
abutting on an obscure quay frequented prinei- 
pally by fishermen, There were sounds of 
pursuit—shouts of fierce threatening, mingled 
with curses of baffled hate: and as the trem- 
bling tenants of the neighboring houses rose on 
their sofas to listen, they conld distinguish at 
intervals the name of Yusuf. The disguised 
fugitive had been detected ; and he was now 
trusting to his good speed to escape once more 
from his enemics. The darkness favored him. 
for the chase was long continued, and still the 
cries were heard: “ Lahnet be sheitan—eurse 
on the devil—It is Yusuf the Janissary! It 
is the bloody-minded aga !—kiupek !—kelb! 
—dog!—eur! Bash pezevenk—headsman !"" 
every opprobrious epithet was in turn applied 
to the miserable man. as he fled before lusi 
pursuers ; saving the breath which they were | 
exhausting in invective. for the mighty effort 
at sclf-preservation to which his instiuet rather 
than his reason impelled him. 

Again Yusuf escaped—again he stood be- 
side his mother, and her hot tears fell on his 
ancuished brow—and this time, in his agony 
of heart he vowed on the Koran that he would 
never leave her more. 

It was a fearful vow! The young strong 
man Voluntarily resigning himself to a long 
lite of imprisonment, aud the never-sleeping 
dread of detection: coupled with the certain- 
ty of poverty, and the probability of actual 
want. But Yusuf was heart-broken : he had 
fallen suddenly from a pest of respons bility 
and power toa position the mort cruel: he 
could no longer htt his head among his fel- 
low-men, for he had been hunted like 
noxious animal by his kind—he steod alene— 
fatherless—brotherless—his very name must 
no longer exist—his presence teneath the 
squalid root of his mother be vuswspeets 1, 
Fest the ruin whieh had overtaken hun should 
be drawn down on her head alto! He imd 
been a Janissary, and the name had suddenly 
beesme a death-warrant: at availed hêm 
nothing that there was o blood upon his hand ; 
the popular hatred had been seetuded by the 
power and will of the sulfan, emooreed ty his 
new myrmidons, and the ery of destruction 
was on the wind. s 

Nothing remained to him save his mothcr— 


the widowed woman who smiled amid tho bit- 
lerness of the hour as she received hus vow, 
and felt thnit she was never agnin to part from 
him. 

They were yet sitting side by side in silence, 
wrapped in gloomy imaginings, when a við- 
lent knoeking upon the onter door of the dwel- 
ling aroused them from their lethargy of pref, 

“So soon!’ exelaimed Yusuf fiereely. 
“Have they tracked the wolf to his lmr so 
soon! But the bold Agn of the Janrssaries 
will not die the death of a vile animal with- 
ont revenge! And he drew from beneath 
his vest a gleaming yataghan, and sprang to- 
wards the door of the apartment, 

“Yusuf Aga,” said the old woman in an 
accent of sudden calmness: “what would 
you do? Can you war agninst a seore? or 
would you pollute your mother’s floor with 
bload—Sen chok adam—you are much of a 
man; but you cannot do battle against a 
host.” 

“Tecan at least sell my life dearly!’ was 
the reply. ‘Mother, mother, you feel as a 
woman; but my heart is the heart ofa des- 
perate man. Loose me; and Iet me at least 
die the death of a brave soldier '" 

“Yusuf Aga, once more | tell you that you 
are mad,’ urged the aged Fatma, whose 
nerves had become e strung by the 
great peril of her son. Are you not taught 
‘by the Koran to love and to obey the mother 
of your youth? Do you love me. Yusuf? do 
you obey me. when you give yeurself up to 
the bloodhounds, and sacrifice my gray hairs 
to fester your own pride? Think you that 
they will spare the aged woman, when the 
strong man is beaten down? If you ean bear 
to give up the bosom upon which you lay in 
your imtuney to the knives of the butehers, go 
ou. Yusnt Aga: and we shall die the death ef 
blood and shame together? 

“Allah buyak der—Ged is great! was tho 


| reply ot the crushed aud miserable man, as he 


extended his hand to Wis mother, and tullowed 
her bidding as pat sively as un milant. “Do 
with te us you wilh’ 

The avxioux Fatwa awaited not a second 
bidding: and tn the next moment Yusut was 
rkilfully, and witheat further re@isenuee, con- 
ceuled Feneath the cushi@ns upon which sho 
hud been siting 

The uproar withont hid meanwhile beeome 
louder aud more violent; and aw bomtanve 


enes of * Meh! Ateh '—epen! epn" ming- 
lve with hoarser shuts ol © Vour' Vour'— 


strike! Dak !—help! that we ning tee this 
erazy dëdr. shd wake eur own entared to the 
den of the bleéd-hound !? reve throu li tho 
desolate dwelffus 5 and the tlemblon betta 
had scarcely tme, wter she hid «erected her 
sou. to flag a shawl over her head be ore her 
chamber was crowded with straugé teen, 


‘WY Allah—in the name of the Prophet, 
J 
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she shrieked out, without rising from the 
cushions upon which she had flung herself on 
their approach, at once to sereen her child, 
and to deceive his pursuers; “‘ What is this ? 
Who am [I that men should break in upon me 
and fill my house. without leaving me time to 
cover my face? Am I a Frank woman, that 
Iam to be seen unveiled by every dog who 
wishes to eat dirt, and to show his prowess by 
Wronging the widow and the afflicted! What 
seek ye here? Bana bak—look at me—what 
find ye to repay you for the shame of commit- 
ting violence on a woman whose hair is gray, 
and whose step is feeble.” | 

“ Yavash, yavash—softly, soʻtly, mother ;” | 
said one of the party, as by the dim light of 
the solitary and untrimmed Jamp, his com- 
panions were hurriedly searehing every nook 
of the wretehed habitation. “We mean you 
no harm. What could your blood profit us? 
though we might in truth put the bowstring 
about your neck, were it only to silenee your 
howling. But we have seen that bash peze- 
venk—that wreteh, Yusuf Aga the iron-handed 
Janissary. enter a dwelling hereabout, and it 
may chance to be yours: so tell the truth, 
mother, and we will not only leave you in 
peace. but we will pay the service in) 
piastres.” 

Hoarsely did the old woman laugh: “ The 
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ness of their pursuit, they had violated one of 
the most sacred laws of their religion, which 
enjoins all good Musselmauns to respect the 
privacy of their women ; and anxious. if pos- 
sible, to reeover traces of the fugitive; were 


satisfied with the scrutiny which thev had be- 


stowed on the narrow dwelling of Fatma. and 
did not attempt to push their investigation 
further, and to rouse the indignant woman te 
any loud and public expostulation or com- 
plaint. 

In a few minutes, consequently, the house 
was cleared ; but it was not until after a much 
longer interval that Fatma rose, and taking 
the lamp in her hand, jealously searched every 
recess throughout the whole building in order 
to assure herself that no spy yet lingered be- 
neath her roof; ere she flung back the eover- 
ings from the face of Yusuf, and removed the 
cushions among which he had been buried. 

‘Shekiur Allah—praised be His name;? 
she said Jevoutly ; ‘‘ my son is yet beside me— 
the Prophet has heard my prayer. But you 
look not upon me, Yusuf, my well-beloved— 
my Aga!—-my heart beats quiek, and my 
breath is troubled—I am ehoked with joy even 
amid my misery—and will you not pay me 
with one smile for the life that I have saved 9” 

‘* Mother, you know that I love you :” was 
the cold and despairing answer. “It was my 


Prophet has not so favored me;’’ she said duty to obey you. and it is done—but all is now 
quietly; “or gladly would I earn so easily over—I am no longer Yusuf Aga—a brave 
that which I need so mueh. But no—no— man, and the assoeiate of warriors—I am dis- 
no Janissary will ever enter here—What have graced. With a weapon in my hand, I have 
I to do with the men of blood? Kiupek der, crouched hike a dog before my enemies; and 
—they are dogs—Delhi der—they are mad-, owed my safety to the sheltering garments of 
men—their faces are blackened— Yok, yok, | @ woman. While I live, I must hide my head 
dostoum—no, no. my friends—you do but|that my shame may not be read upon my 
waste the time which you may need for your|brow—and when I die, the houris of Paradise 
pursuit—stay here as long as you will—affiet Will turn aside, that they may not welcome a 
ollah—mueh good may it do you—but you craven to their arms.” 

will find nothing more bloody-minded than! ‘ Ouf! Ouf!” exclaimed the mother: “ gu- 
yourselves under the roof of old Abdul’s zum—my eyes! talk not in a tone that breaks 


widow.” 

‘* Aferin—well done :” laughed her auditor 
in his turn. “ You at least take your revenge 
on us in Words: but we shall soon leave you, 
mother, for [ hear the tread of feet upon your 
crazy stairs—my comrades are returning from 
their search. Before I co. however, this much 


your mother’s heart; if the Prophet waits at 


the door of the seventh heaven to welcome the 


souls of the brave and the beautiful, shall the 
good son be shut out? And now, to our task, 
my Aga; we may again be visited ; we must 
make for you a readier and a surer place of 
refuge, where you may defy the pursuit of the 


. a | . . 
by way of warning—when next there is an) fierce-minded and the revengeful.” 
y waj z | g 


outcry at your door, open more quickly, if you, 


would avoid suspicion—” 

“Ne bilirim!—what can I say!’ returned 
Fatma: “you scaree allow me time to waken 
from my sleep, and to wrap a shawl about my 
head, before you burst into my house. Ma- 





“ Even as you will, my mother,” said Yusuf, 
as he pressed the hand of the old woman te 
his lips and forehead ; * henceforward all shall 
be even as you list.” 

And Fatma was worthy of this trustfulness; 
for months wore on, and although more than 


shallah! you are ill provided if you have not once her home was invaded by the feet of 
more wit than patienee; and will be balked strangers searching for her son, he eseaped de- 
of your errand if you judge not more surely tection: and ultimately, if his existence were 
when you have left my house than when you not forgotten, he was at least suffered to live 
entered it.” in peace in his place of concealment. Often 

The search had of course proved fruitless ; did he yearn tor liberty, and suggest to Fatma 


for the intruders, conscious that in the eager- his desire to attempt once more to escape into 
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the mountains, but she ever discountenaneed 
the risk; and when he at length found himself 
unable to gain her concurrence, he made a 
second vow that until his fortunes changed— 
a cireumstance that could only be achieved by 
a new revolution in the empire, and which was 
eonsequently almost. beyond fiepe ; or that he 
was carried away to his dishonored grave. he 
would never again trim his beard nor shave 
his head. Fatma heard the vow with thank- 
fulness, for she felt that he had at least bent 
his heart wholly to his fortunes ; and a gleam 
of joy passed over her wasted features as she 
remembered that sho might yet possess the 
power of making those fortunes a shade less 
gloomy. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE LAST OF THE JANISSARIES—CONTINUED. 


It was an hour before noon, three months 
subsequently to the fatal day which had ruin- 
ed her son, that Fatma Hanoum having occa- 
sion to visit the bazar in order to buy bread, 
and to collect the news with which she was 
wont to lighten the tedious hours of Yusut's 
captivity, turned the key in the door of her 
dwelling; and with a slow and measured step 
moved aside from the direct road which led to 
Stamboul, and followed a narrow strect of 
some length, stretching steeply up the side of 
one of the seven hills on which the city is 
built. 

Arrived before a house of small but eleanly 
and comfortable appearance, she paused tor a 
moment; and had she not been closely veiled, 
traces of great and violent agitation would 
have been discernable on her countenance. It 
was indeed a terrible moment for the heart of 
Fatma, which owned no idol but Yusuf, for in 
it she might perhaps be sealing his ruin; and 
she painfully felt that she was at all events 
Weaning its best affections from herself. But 
the mother hesitated not from selfish inotive— 
if she could shed a ray of light over the prison- 
chamber of her child, it was cheaply purchased 
at the price of her own regret: sterner and 
more terrible misgivings assailed hier, when 
she found herself actually on the point of cxe- 
euting a purpose on which she had pondered 
froin the first week of Yusuf's domestieation 
beneath her roof, 

© (nshallah—lI trust in Heaven !? she mmr- 
mured to hërsclf when she at length raised the 
knocker and beat upon the door: * Allah will 
have mercy on a broken-hearted mother—I 
will not fear.” 

The door fell back, and as she erosxed the 
threshold, she was grected with the courteous 
t bonroŭm” of the slave who opened it. 


? 


Fatma was a well-known and a weleome— 
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guest beneath the roof of HMaidé Hanoum ; and 
the dark eyes of her pretty duughter ever 
turned lovingly upon the widow of Abdul. It 
was long since they had looked upon her ; for, 
during the last few weeks, the women of 
Stamtoul had feared to traverse the streets 5 
and it Was moreover known to the friends of 
Fatma that she had lost her two brave boys 
on the day of the mnssaere. On this eeeasion 
therefore sho was doubly welcome ; and she 
had searcely reached the door of the harem, 
when its inmates uttered the kindly “ Khosh 
geldin—you are weleome” —to which she 
as promptly replied “ Khosh buldik— well 
found—”’ 

Room was immediately made for her upon 
the sofa beside her hostess, while the fair 
“Sairyn seated herself at their feet, with her 
melancholy gaze fixed anxiously on the visiter. 

In the next instant the elder lady elapped 
her hands, and as the attendant entered, she 
said softly —‘ Chibouque ecahveh getir—Bring 
pipes and eoffee.” And when her guests had 
partaken of the swect-seented mocha from the 
fair hands of the young Sairyn, and that she 
had applied her own lips to the ivory mouth- 
piece of the chibouque. and presented it to her 
guest, the slave withdrew, and the three 
friends were left alone. 

* Alhemdullilah—praises be to Allah! the 
wife of Abdul is onee more under my roof, 
and upon my sofa :” commenced the hostess, 
“Evil days have fallen upon us, Effendin ; 
the sun has been hidden beneath a cloud ; but 
Allah buyGk der—God is great—it may again 
shine out.” 

‘For me it can gleam only on graves ;” 
said Fatma sadly: “the days that are gone 
cannot be reealled ; who shall give back the 
dead ?” 

And her two listeners bowed their heads 
upon their hands, and eehoed: * Who shall 
give them back ?” 

“Aly youngest was as the gazelle upon the 
mountain ;” continned the widow ; “ fleet of 
foot, and graceful as the blossom that bends to 
the south wind: he wns a beyzadch, the son 
of a lord. Stamboul held net one of aovter 
bearing ; he has died the death of blood, and 
there are none to avenge him.’ And agmn 
her companions bent down, aud murmured 
“Chak ehay—ıt is hard to bear!’ 

“For any first-born: —” pursued Fatma 
Hanoum, cheouraged by the voice of xympa- 
thy: * Bat why should I talk of hun? Was 
he not ms a star dumng tempest. a light at 
midnight. a spring in the desert? Was noe 
his name mnghty, and tis arm strong ?” 

* Aman! aman! atas! alas)? sighed forth 
her auditors. 

t He was fair to look upon, and they who 
knew him listened to his words, for they were 
the words of wisdom.’ again burst forth the 
old woman ; ‘to her whom he Ir ved he would 
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- have been as tae wild vine that clings even to 
the death. Think, Sairyn;” she said sudden- 
ly, as she turned towards the fair girl, who 
sat at her feet ; “think how dear the Hanouin 
your mother must have been to me, and how 
my aged eyes must have joyed to look upon 
your own beauty, when |] sought youn for his 
wife, the wife of my best aud bravest—of my 
son Yusuf.” 

A smothered sob burst from the gentle girl 
as she listened. “Haif, haif ! shame, shame !” 
sle whispered, “that he too should be taken | 
from you.” 

« And yet, better so ;” said Fatma ; “ better 
that he should dic in the pride of his beauty | 
and of his strength, when he felt that his kis- 
met, his fate, was bright, and that he was be- 
loved; than linger in disgrace and poverty to 
be a by-word and a scoff; the rejected of 
those to whom his love was once a triumph 
and a boast.” 

t Can there live one so vile?’ exclaimed | 
Sairyn in an accent of generous indignation, as 
she raised her head proudly, and swept back 
the long tresses from her brow. ‘ Lives there 
one whom Yusuf Aga could once have loved, 
who would desert him now? 
derful ! 
reptiles ?” 

‘ Guzel, guzel—good, good :? said Fatma 
Hanoum: ‘ yousspeak like one who has never 
known falsehood, and never suffered wrong : 
your heart is pure, kizem, my daughter; and 
your words are pleasant. Oh, that Yusuf, 
that my son, could rise from his grave to hear 
them !” 

“ Listen to me, my mother ;” said the fair 
girl ; 


in Sairyn; * 
sky of ny youth is clouded. Talk not to me 


i her listener. 


Ajaib ! won- | startling truth broke upon her, 
Did Allah people the world with | 


“I was taught to love the aga: I looked | first words that she gasped out ; 
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“ Speak !” exclaimed the fair girl; “ tor- 
ture me not with caution ; speak, Ekhi kateti, 
there is something! Tell me all, as you hope 
for a place in paradise, 2 

“ You are young as a spring blossom,” pur- 
sued the cantious mother, 
emotion of her listener ; 
houri ; your felech. your constellation may be 
a proud one. Who shall foretell your fate >” 

“ Could any cunning give me back my aga, 
the light of my eyes, the pulse of my heart, 
{ would laugh all other grief to scorn,” broke 
‘my heart is in his grave, and the 


of my own beauty, but tell me of your son; 
though the tale drown me in tears it will be 
welcome, for it will be of him.” 

E Listen, then. child of my hope, and star 
of my evening sky ;” said Fatma Hanoun, in 
a shrill whisper, bending as she spoke toward 
Utter no ery, tell it not to any, 
not even to the mother who gave you birth, 
lest the wind of heaven bear away the tale to 
those who thirst for the blood of the mighty ; 
Yusuf Aga lives !” 

The warning was unnecessary ; for, as the 
the gentle 
Sairyn fell baek senseless upon her cushions. 
| Yet did not Fatma Hanoum yield to the terror 
which seized upon her as she witnessed the 
effect of her intelligence ; she rather hailed it 
as a proof of the deep and undying affection 


i which she coveted for her son; and with her 


accustomed self-possession she bathed rhe lips 
and brow of the unhappy girl with water, and 
soon saw her recover irom her swoon. 

“Ne bilirim—what can I say A were the 
“T am his, 


upon him when he knew not that iny eye was | heart and soul, as when I was first vowed to 


at the lattice: and I needed thenceforth no 
further teaching. Iam worthy to be your 
daughter, for ] shall never love another.” 

The glance was keen and searching that 
Fatma Hanoum turned on the young beauty 
as she ceased speaking ; but the betlırothed of 
Yusuf did not shrink bencath her eye. “f She- 
kiur Allah! praise be,to Heaven ;’’ she said 
at length as she averted her gaze; “I am 
then not alone in my grief: my aga has not 
fallen unwept.” 

A burrt ot tears from the melancholy Sairyn | 
was her only answer: and it was a relief to 
both when Haidé Hanoum was summoned 
from the apartinent on some household busi- 
ness, and they were left together. 

& Come hither, Sairyn, come hither, my 
sultana ;” said the old woman, as the tapestry | 
curtain ’ fell behind her hostess, and the echo | 
of her slippered feet died away in the gallery | 
beyond ; “You are wise with the wisdom of 
riper age, and your heart is as the heart of a 
pert ; Iw vould share with you my joys and my 
SOrroWs, for the sake of him who should have 
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him—But we must not whisper this, Effendi- 
mou—let us be jealous of our seeret ; say but 
that you will take me to your bosom, and I 
will fly to share his griefs. Nay. deny me 
not” —-she added passionately, as the aged 
Woman was about to speak: “I can under- 
stand all that you would tell me—Yusuf is a 
prisoner—shut out from all commerce with 
his kind—debarred from the light of day— 


| wasting away his strength-in tears and dark- 


ness. Is it not so, my mother? Iam pre- 
pared’ for all this—only say that you have 
room for me in your heart, and I will escape 
henee, and dwell beneath the same roof as my 
promised lord—I will be the light to cheer his 
darkness, and the comfort that shall dry his 
tears. If my own heart does not deceive me, 
‘love can overmaster destiny ; and Yusuf Aga 
‘may yet be happy. Only tell me that he will 
not reject me, mother; only promise that he 
will not spurn my affection ; and, from the 
hour that I enter your dwelling, he shali be 


regardless a the: 
“and beautiful as an * 





~ 


my world, and I wil never nurse a wish of » 


which he is not the object.” 
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gelf at the feet of her companion. listening for 
the permission to blight her youth aud her 
loveliness, with a wild eagerness that had in 
it something almost sublime. 

“ Allah buytk der—Alah is great!’ said 
the old woman, as the tears streamed from her 
dim eyes: “it shall be even as you will, my 
daughter: but think well ere you determine 
on so desperate an act. We are poor, very 
poor—day by day misery and want are ereep- 
Ing ou us. and we know not how to stay their 
steps—Yet, if you will share our poverty—if 
your love for Yusuf, and the power of your 
felech indeed urge you to the sacrifiee, come 
to me, and be to me as a daughter: for none 
save Yusuf can love you as I shall do—” And 
she folded her arms about the generous girl, 
and they mingled their tears together. 

A week elapsed from the visit of Fatma to 
the harem of Haidé Hanoum, when, as she 
sat one evening in the apartment whieh 
touched upon the prison-chamber of Yusuf, 
her eager eyes glancing at intervals toward 
the casement, and her head bent forward in 
the attitude of listening, a low signal, for which 
she had evidently been prepared, sounded from 
below, and she hurriedly rose from her sofa 
to obey it. 
returned to her aceustomed station : and then 
a low burst of passionate joy escaped her, as 
she threw herself on the neck of a shrouded 
figure by which she had been followed. 

“Ts all well, mother?’ asked a sweet and 
tremulous voice ; ‘does the Aga Effendi know 
of my coming ? and may [ meet him without 
fear? Tell me truly, lest [ die of shame be- 
neath his frown—” 

** He knows not of your resolve ;” answered 
the mother; “how could I dare to make his 
heart leap with joy ere I was assured that you 
would not repent? But Shekiur Allah—praine 
be to Allah, you are here: and he will share 
the joy of paradise when he learns the great- 
ness of your love.” ; 

The trembling girl heard no more. She 
sank upon the floor with her face buried in 
her cloak, and her breath caine thick and fast 

us she sobbed out: “ Eh vah! was this well 
done? Shall [ not be less than nothing in his 
sight when he first looks upon me ?” 

t Allaha es marladek—Heaven preserve 
you, my daughter ;’ was the soothmg reply ; 
“the earth holds nothing so dear as you will 
be to Yusuf. Have you not resigned every 
thing for his sake ?” aud, nx she spoke, rhe 
withdrew the mantle of the weeping girl, and 
seated her gently upon the sofa 

“ Khosh geldin, you are welceme ; a thou- 

‘and times welcome! and were this poor hovel 
the scrail of a sultan, stil) should you be its 
mistfess. And now, hearken, my daughter— 
-Yusut is not far distant; he can even hear tho 
murmur of our voices; and | will speak to 
him—” and approaching the wall of the apart- 


n 


Not a word was spoken until she | 
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ment she said in a louder tone: “ Korkma, fear 

not, my son, although Lam not alone; for the 
first time it is the voice of a friend which 
comes to you in your prison; even of one who 
loves you.” 

“ Kim boo—who is that??? was the bitter 
and iieredulous rejoinder; who is thero on 
earth save yourself who now wastes a thought 
on the wretehed Yusuf?” 

“Whom would yon that it should be?” 
asked the old woman, as calmly as hor joy 
wovnld peruut her to pnt the question. 

* Alas! T kuow not :? saul the despairing 
prisoner. “Those whom I leced have fallen 
from ine. or have been murdered before my 
eyes; there hives not one ou carth whom I now 
desire tosee : save, indeed. the maiden who 
should have been iny bride, and that can 
never be—” 

* Tehabonk, tehabouk—quick, qnick—let 
me fly to your feet, Agamon—my Aga—”' al. 
most shrieked the excited Sairyn, ns the words 
reached her eur; ‘say not that it can never 
be, for I am here !” 





CHAPTER XLY. 


THE LAST OF TNE JANISSARIES—CONTINUED, 

Two years passed slowly by: and a wreteh- 

| ed group sat together on the floor of a narrow 
| room, divested of every wen and applianco of 
comfort, The ragged sofa which was its only 
furniture, stretched along three sides of the 
‘apartment, and revealed no longer the original 
pattern of its covering ; a battered and discol- 
ore brazier contained a few smoldering ashes, 
totally inadequate to their purpose: and a 
coarse earthen pitcher and cup stood a few 
paces distant, the only visible mean of refresh- 
mont for its nelnucholy oecupants, 

The inost remarkable individual of the party 
was aman in the prime of life, but wasted by 
famine ; and with a thick nnd tangled beard 
falling to his girdle. which had evidently once 
been of the deepest black, but which now, hke 
the elf-locks that eseaped trom beneath his 
dingy and well-worn turban, was chequered 
with gray. Beside him sat a woman en whoin 
time and sorrow had alike wrought their bit- 
ter will, Her brow was deeply furrowed, and 
her long sharp features gave indication of a 
craving Which had been often unnppeased ; 
while the clond that dulled her large dim 
eye spoke a despair in which words would 
have been less eloqnent 

But there was yet onother in this mixerable 
company ; the strong man aud the aged woman 
had not paid the peunlly of tamine and inpery 
alone. There was yet another, whose unearthly 
and transparent beauty might well have 
charined tLe gaunt demon from his prey! It 
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was a young fair woman—so young. and so already a spirit sporting in the garden of Para- 
fair, that she seemed rather like adream-born dise, and sleeping in the hearts of the ever- 
vision than a denizen of earth. Her dress was blooming roses watered by the houris/ 
seanty and squalid ; and on her knee she pil-| “Speak you of my child?” murmured out 
lowed a dead infait—a miniature of her own'a low voice. “He is a hungered, and I have 
loveliness ; for whom the fountains of life had no food—bring him bread, and all will yet be 
been dried up by the gnawing want of the moth- well.” 
er. Her dark wild eyes, flashing with a fieree) The wretehed man buried his face in his 
and unnatural light, glanced rapidly from her|hands, and groaned aloud. 
cold burthen to the face of her wretched hus-} ‘ Weep not, Agamou—my Aga;”’ said the 
band, and thence back again upon her child; but) fair young mother, laying her dead child softly 
only by that quick and frenzied look did she ven- on the floor beside her, and approaching her 
ture to ask if all were indeed over ; for she fear-| husband: “I have no hunger, and he has now 
ed the answer that his quivering lips would ut-| ceased to pine; why, then, do you grieve? 
ter. Suddenly a thought—a memory—a dream} We have suffered much, but, for me, I shall 
of past days, flashed across the mind of Yusuf|soon fall asleep, for I feel my eyelids heavy; 
—for it was indeed Yusuf who sat beside his}and you will not awaken me, save to still the 
childless wife—and a sickly smile gleamed for! wailings of my babeif he should seek for me.” 
a moment over his pallid faee. And as Yusuf folded her to his heart, she 
‘“¢ Mother ;”’ he said in a low hollow voice :|/sank into the deep dreamless slumber whieh 
“the Prophet has give. .ie a glimpse of the|so often precedes the death of famine. 
past—we may yet save my wife—my beloved! ‘Allah buyuk der—God is great;” said 
one—a while longer. Well do I know that it; Yusuf: “ but this is almost more thon I can 
is not for yourself that you mourn, but for her | bear. Years have passed over me in pain and 
—for the self-sacrificing woman, who hasjterror, and for myself I would not murmur, 
blessed me at the expense of her own misery./even now: but to see her thus! What ean 
In the years when | was free, and a brave man}|be done, my mother ?—think for me}; for my 
among the warriors, a bey of the palace eame|brain wanders, and I am as a child, not know- 
to me one day for gold; I lent him all that I ing how to guide my steps.” 
had: they were but two purses, but they avail-| ‘Bear up yet this night :” urged the aged 
ed him much; and he swore by his beard that|}woman in reply; “to-morrow the sun may 
he would repay them when I elaimed the debt.|rise unelouded. Who shall say ” 
How say you? Will you goto the house of | And he did bear it—and early on the en- 
Tasin Bey, and say to him—‘ My lord, I am|suing morning Fatma Hanouim folded her tat- 
the mother of Yusuf Aga, whom, while ek ig cloak about her, and sped to the dwel- 





lived, you loved; | am old and poor—I laek ling of Tasin Bey; and, despite the jests of 
bread, and ean find none—iny son lent you two'the idle attendants who thronged the entrance- 
purses—will you not pay them baek to her for hall, and who jeered alike at her age and at 
whom he had hoarded them?’ ” lher raiment, she waited patiently until the bey 

« Yusuf j janum—my soul ;” faltered out the passed through the apartment, on his way to 
old woman; “it is so long since you have had the caique which was waiting to convey him 
dealings with the great ones of the earth, that|to the palace of the sultan. 
you have forgotten of what clay the Prophet “ Ne istersiniz—what do you want, wo- 
made them. Listen to me: to-morrow I will!man ?” he asked impatiently, as she placed 
enter beneath the roof of Tasin Bey, and Ijherself upon his path. ‘Do you not see that 
will tell him that l am the mother of the aga, |I am in haste ?” 
who was his friend: if he weleome me to his| “ And do you not see on your side that I 
home, and put bread before me, then will Iļam in want?” sternly demanded the old wo- 
remind him of the debt; but, if his brow be|man in her turn : “I shall hold my lord baek 
cold, and his words few, 1 will not peril ycur but an instant in his errand of pride. By the 
pride when the avowal would avail nothing. | memory of Yusuf Aga, whom you once loved, 
The debtor wears his conscience upon his face; 'l eome to conjure you to look upon my misery.” 
and even as you read there, so will it be.” ‘“ Yusuf Aga died the death of a traitor?’ 

“ You are wise, and ] am as nothing before said the bey with a dark frown. “and I E 
you ;” conceded the heart-worn Yusuf. “Be not that my dwelling be polluted by his name; 
t as you have said.” but you are old and needy, and his treason 

“fle may perehanee greet me kindly ;” should not be visited upon your gray hairs by 

»sumed Fatma, her hope growing more strong, one who loved him ere he fell. Step aside 

ashe reealled the friendship which once ex- Effendim ; I have yet a moment to spare: and 
isted between the young noble and her son; you shall tell me the story of your grief.” 
“And should he do so, the rest will be sure; The indignant Fatma had well nigh vented 
and we may yet have rice wherewith to make her disappointed wrath in reproaches when 
the pillanf of plenty for our precious Sairyn. the bey commenced his address; but, as she 
For the hahe :? she added more sadlv. “it is raised her eve to his. she did not read thoai 
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the same stern expression whieh sat upon his 
brow : and she restrained her anger. Obey- 
ing the motion of his hand, she passed silent- 
ly from the hall to an inner room ; and wns 
shortly followed by the young courtier, wlio 
cast down the tapestry eurtaip of the door be- 
hind him as he entered. ere he said hurriedly — 

“ What is this? Are you indeed the mother 
of Yusuf Aga. my friend? Why do I see you 
in the garb of utter want, when he must have 
told you that I owe him gold? Did you fear 
that I should deny the debt?” 

 Y°Allah—in the name of the Prophet. no, 
my lord:” replied the delighted Fatma: “ but 
the ear of the rich is heavy, and the heart of 
the happy, shut. You ask me why | have 
been dumb so long; I have no other answer— 
na to ne—there it is.” 

© You have done me wrong,” pursued the 
bey: “nor have you judged more wisely in 
betraying your errand to my slaves. Know 
you not that the name of Yusuf Aga is to be 
blotted from the memory of men? I may 
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and is not my hand open? Why should you 
cheat mo with falso words, as thouch [ had 
been one of those who wrought lum evil. 
Nay.” he added, more peremptorily. “it 18 too 
lute to throw the mantle of talsehood over the 
garb of truth; you tremble, and your limbs 
fail you—Otour, otour—sit, sit, mother; my 
friend Yusuf fives !” 

“What shall I say?” exclaimed Fatma: 
“my lord is as one who has stood behind tho 
curtain of knowledge, and read the characters 
of the wise men: it is even as he has said, 
Yusuf Aga lives.” 

“And where ?” eagerly inquired the young 
noble. ‘Tell me where | may once more 
look upon, and listen to him ; my heart yearns 
to my friend.” 

“ La illaha allah, there is but one Allah,” 
murmured the mother beneath her breath. 
* Yusuf is saved, Satryn is saved. und [ may 
go down to the place of tombs in peace. 
Amin, amin—alas, alas—why came not this 
help from heaven in time to turn aside the 


doubt, in my turn, if you be indeed his| hand of the destroying angel from their pre- 


mother.” 

“ Inshallah !—the debt is two purses,” was 
the laconic reply of the old woman. 

“ Hai, hai—true, true.” said the bey readily 

—“ and first I will deliver to you the pias-, 
tres : and taking an embroidered purse from 
his girdle. he counted the coin into the trem- 
bling hand of the overjoyed Fatma. 

“And now,” he continued, as she hid the 
treasure among her rags, “tell me of your 
gallant son. Often have i wept over his me- 
mory ; but, Inshallah—I trust, in Allah, 
shall yet meet him in Paradise.” 


cious babe !” 

* Tell ine, mother.” repeated the bey ear- 
nestly; “tell me only the retreat of Yusuf, 
that I may hasten to mingle my tears with 
his ”? 

t Nay, not so. agam, my lord.” said Fatma 
gravely, as a chill erept over her heart: “T 
have already betrayed to you a seeret which 
was searee mine own: more I| dare not do; 
but I will pour into the ear of my wretched 
son the glad story of your kindness, and it 


Iishall be then even as he wills.” 


9 


“To-morrow, then.” said the noble, as he 


“ May the houris be long in pouring forth} moved towards ‘the door ; “Twill urge you na 


the sherbet of my lord.” said the aged wo-! further now: 


man, “May his days on earth be many, and 
his sorrows ‘few, for Yusuf loved him as 
brother: and nobler heart bled not on that He 
of murder than that of my noble boy - a 

“Did you look on him in death ?” demanded 
the bey; “or was he lost among the many 
who were seen no more ?” 

“T watched over him beneath my own poor 
roof,” replied the mother. “Isaw his bright 
eye dim, and his bold heart weak—and yet I 
live.” 

Her listener paused for a moment, and a 
strange expression swept across his brow. 
‘* Lingered he Jong in misery >’ ho asked in a 
shrill whisper. 

& Long, long—look at this withered arm—it 
upheld him till it failed.” 

Again there was a momentary silence, 
which was broken by the low tones of the 
courtier: © Mother.” he said, ‘you are poor, 
and need gold—a wild fancy has eome upon 
me—lI eonld alinost dream that your son yet 
lives ; if it be so, deceive me not ; for thus he 
‘must. like yourself, be in want ‘and misery. 
What do you fear? Did I not love him well ? 





the heart of Yusuf shall decide 
the rest. I am high ın favor wuh the padi- 
alshah, and who shall say that the pardon 
of your son muy not be won by his early 
friend ?” 

Allah es marladek—Heaven take you into 
its holy keeping,” sobbed out the transported 
mother; * there ig but one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.” 

“ Farewell, Effendim:” smiled tho bey; 
"I ean delay my departure no longer: Imt I 
pray yon leave not my house until you have 
dipped your spoon imo my pilant” And 
clnpping his hands, he summoned a slave. and 
bade hin lead the aged Fatma to the door of 
the hnrein, and commend her to the vare of 
the women, that she might not depart trom 
beneath his roof fasting, “ Tell not your er- 
rand to any,”’ he added, as he turnel to do- 
part; ‘‘ there is yet much to be dine ere the 
talo be bruited in the city streets.” And he 
hurried to his bont, followed by a blessing 
such as few have ever breathed 

Fatma Hanoum feasted—withstood the thou. 
sand questions which assailed her on all pides 
froin the women of the Bey; and finally set 
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forth on her return to her own wretched 
dwelling, laden with food, and bright with 
hope. Onee more there was joy in the prison- 
chamber of the wasted Aga—once more—and 
how cruel a proof was this of the utterness of 
their previous despair—they talked to each 
other of the future—hitherto they had not 
dared to doit! With such a friend—by whom, 
even amid prosperity and happiness, he had 
been unforgotten. for what might Yusuf not 
hope ? Even the childless mother, imbibing 
a portion of the delight which beamed upon 
the brow of her husband, pressed her stiffened 
infant to her breast, and smiled a siekly smile. 
Alas ! none eonld give her back her dead ! 

‘* Mother ;? said Yusuf earnestly: ‘‘ can it 
indeed be true that I shall again look upon 
one of the friends of my happy days? It as 
a promised light from heaven! It is so long 
since I have listened to the voice of sympathy, 
save trom the lips of those who were suffering 
for my sake. that I know not if I shall outlive 
the joy! Delay him not, my mother, lest my 
heart burst with the suspense : lead him here 
to-morrow, that I may commence a new exist- 
ence, and feel that I have yet a tie to the 
bright world on which I have not looked for 
long and weary years.” 

“ Have you no fear, my son ?” ventured the 
old woman. ‘It is a mighty trust !” 

‘Does he not deserve it at my hands ?” 
asked Yusuf in reply ; ‘‘I were base, vile, if 
I could doubt him. No, my mother; the 
Prophet is weary of our. tears, and we shall 
yet be happy. And you, my Sairyn, my beau- 
tiful betrothed, who have lavished on the cap- 
tive and dishonored Yusuf all the love that 
you had vowed only to the bold and favored 
Aga, you shall be as the hght of my eyes, and 
as thie pulse of my heart, when the bean of 
heaven once more shines upon my brow, and 
the blessing of. Allah is upon my fortunes. 
Tell me, sultana of my soul, shall it not be 
thus ?” 

And the beautiful girl hid her face upon 
his shoulder, and murmured out, “So shall 
it be, if the Prophet hear my prayer !” 

The eyes of Yusuf did not close in sleep 
during that long, long night: but he lay upon 
his rude cushions, buried in sweet and retro- 
spective thought. All the proudest days of 
his strong youth passed in array-before him, 
and he remembered the high aspirings and | \ 
ambitious hopes with which he had been used 
to color his existence. Hastily he reviewed 
the hour which prostrated his fortunes—he 
could not bear the memory—and with a smile, 
mingled with a tear whieh would not be sup- 
pressed, the picture terminated with the fair 
creature Who was pillowed on his bosom—the 
vietimn of her holy and earnest love ! 

The morning dawned at length—the blessed 
day was come whieh was to restore to the 
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hood ; and the hour was'yet early at which: 


the aged Fatma started on her anxious expe-: 
dition. She tarried long—or it scemed long 
to the weary watcher w hom she had left: but 
when she came, the tale she had to tell repaid 
him for all his suffering. 


Kindly and courteously had the Bey re- 


ceived her : again she had eaten of his pillauf, 

and drank of his cup: he had listened to all 
the story of Yusuf’s sufferings ; and vawed on 
the Kordn to terminate them. Already had 
he asked a boon of the Sultan, who had siniled 
upon his suit; and Fatma felt that the boon 
could be no other than the pardon of his friend. 
Affairs of state detained him; but, his duty 
done, he would hasten to the presence of the 
captive, soon to be so no longer; end mean-: 
while a slave had followed the footsteps of the 
old woman, and then returned to his master, 

to serve him as his guide. ' 

Again and again did the happy Fatma tell 
her tale ; and ihe theme was still unchanged 
when a heavy stroke on the door of the house’ 
summoned her to receive the expected guest: 
and, hastily snatehing a shawl] from the sofa, 
and folding it about her face, she descended to: 
draw the bolt. 

There was the silence of a moment: and 
the heart of Yusuf beat high as he sprang 
from the floor to meet his friend. ‘ He is: 
here, Sairyn; janum—my soul, he is here !” 
he exclaimed with a burst of lis former joy-! 
ousness—but his transport was short-lived. 
A piercing shriek rang from below—it was the 
voiee of Fatma; and in another moment the 
tramp of many feet sounded upon the stairs ! 

In an instant the yataghan of Yusuf was ir 
his hand, and he stood glaring like a rouse¢ 
tiger in the direction of the sound. ‘ Toe 
late !’—he shouted in his despair: ‘Oh, tha’ 
you had not tarried, my friend! my friend ” 
Had you speeded, you might yet have savec 
me 

But as the agonized cry escaped from the 
hips of the doomed man, the generous dream’ 
was at an end; for on the threshold of the 
chamber stood Tasin Bey, surrounded by ¢ 
band of armed attendants. For a moment thi 
areh-traitor paused, in doubt that the wretehet 
objeet before him could indeed be Yusuf Aga 
For a moment he remained paralyzed wit) 
horror ashe gazed upon the gaunt and haggary, 
wretch, who, with elf-locks hanging matte: 
upon his shoulders, and a tangled and loath’ 
some beard depending to his girdle, his cheek 
sunk and hollow, and his eyes bright with 
fierce and blinding light, met him midw ay 0. 
the apartment : his weapon raised over hi 
head, and his blue and livid lips parted abov’ 
his fast-clenched teeth ! 

Ere he had recovered his horror, Yust 
struek. With a yell like that of a hunted s2: 
vage his weapon was buried to the hilt in th 
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b step in front of his comrades: and it seemed! upon us, and to keep us waking, that you re- 
las though the blow had loosed the spell whieh turn at mid-day ? Go, go, etle ndim, tho almo 
had bound the senses of their leader ; fore ere sleep; and they havo neel to do so, fer they 
tho desperate aga could withdraw hie weapon, dae to-night in the harem of the tehor- 
he bey had pronounced tho fatal word, and, badji.” 
instantly a score of his followerz rushed upon “Ido not seek tho almò;” replied Manio- 
ieir victim. But the soul of Yusuf appeared lopolo, gently: “it was yourself of whom I 
o have called back its strength in his last) came in search.” 
noment of trial, and he struggled like a de-| The erone laughed. “ Evallah—to be suro ! 
noniac. Suddenly there was a_ frightful) so says every young haramzadeh whom I find 
ushing groan—a heavy fall and he lay sense- upon my threshold; ‘imother, it ais you I 
ess at the feet of his persecutors—yet no steel want;’ but | have lived among the moun- 
ad touched—no cord had polluted hin—he tains, young sir, and can see beyond the thght 
ay bathed in blood, but it had gushed from | of an arrow.” 
is mouth and nostrils. Nature, so long ne-| ‘May your eyes never fail!’ whispered 
glected, had been overtaxed in this hour of} the Greek, as he pressed a gold com against 
assion, and he had burst an artery. her open palin. ‘TI come to seek that of yon, 
When they raised hin up, he was beyond} in which, if they be not keen and quick, you 
heir power. Allah, in his own good timey, will lack the power to serve me.” 
rad taken to himself the Last of the Jams“) “And what wills my lord?” asked Ne- 
aries! Vreste more courteously, as she twisted her 
long hair once more beneath her head-kereef, 
and tighted the shawl about her waist; “somo 
CHAPTER XLVI. rose-bud of a sheltered tree to Which he would 
fain be the sunshine, to be told of his passion ; 
IMMEDIATELY after the mid-day prayer, | or—” 
hen the intense heat tempted a great portion} ‘‘ Ajaib—wonderful !’ interposed Maniolo- 
if the inhabitants of the city to spend an hour | polo, affecting surprise at her discernment, 
sleep, Maniolopolo, on the morrow of his| ‘ You have indeak guessed my meaning, 
isit to the theriaki teharchi, again bent his| mother. How say you? will you undertake 
teps thitherward, to seek an interview with | so sweet a mission ??’ 
Le almè. The hag replied by grasping her throat with 
As he was rich and generous, he met with | her skinny fiugers, and nodding her head sig- 
o opposition from the master of the tavern, | nificantly. 
rho condueted him without comment to thej ‘Min Allah—IHleaven forbid!’ said tho 
oor of an apartment which was verled by a] Greek; “you are too keen and quick- Wither 
reen of dark-colored baize; and here, having, to ineur so direful a penalty. Listen to me. 
alled loudly on the name of Nevreste, he left) and he enforced his request with a second 
laniolopolo standing while he shuffled back to| pieco of gold, which at once secured the at- 
is rug in the public room. ‘tention of the old woman; “| have a sister, 
A shrill and peevish voice was soon heard} a slave in the pasha’ s hnrem—” 
reply; and the slippers of a woman, hasiily “The pasha's harem!” broke in Nevresté 
ssumed, sounded upon the floor behind the} in affmght, ‘and who am libat | should ven- 
reen, Which was snatehed aside, and the ture into the seceret upartments of n satrap, 
oung Greek found himself confronted by an and earry a blight to his roses ?” 
ged and wrinkled woman, whose mass of “© Nay, nay, you talk idly *” said Manio- 
viry hair chequered with gray had eseaped lopolo, impatiently ; do I not tell you that T 
om the confinement of a bright yellow haud- only seek to inform my sister of my viamty ; 
erchief, pamted in gaudy masses of color, and my young and inocent sister; the playmate 
owed upon her shoulders, her dress was of of my infaney; the delight of my boyhood ; 
uge-patterned furniture echintz, girt round my bitterly-wept and regretted sister; my only 
er waist with a well-worn eachemire, which one!’ . 
ad once been costly enough to e:ncture the “ Huimph ! there is some reason in that, to 
ins of a pasha; her trowsers were of blue be sure.’ muttered the old crone, while a 
nuslin, to which a few patches of tarnwhed shade of somethiuig which almost looked hke 
pil yet adhered as if in mockery; her legs feeling thiited over her brow, and thin As Pud- 
rere bare, and her whole appearanee so com- denly disappeared : and left nt ecli ard ngid, 
lounded of meretriciousness and squalor, that and stony as before, like the martie acreéms 
laniolopolo had some difficulty in subduing winch a struggling sunbeam has fllekered for 
c sensation of disgust with which he looked an instant; *] too had a brother one®, an only 
her. one, as you say, but he died—he was cut 
* Be hey—what’s this?” she asked sharply. down by an Egyptian setmitar (may the arm 
Had we not enough of your loud brawling last be withered that wielded it!) and n Was years 
ight to bringygown the cadı and Ins gang ago, before | had forgotten how to Weep; and 
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by the soul of your father, [shed tearsenough:| “T wih.” ` 
but all that is gone by now, and I am the mo-| “ And her name is ae ô 
ther of a troop of almè, without a home, ora) ‘“ Katinka;’ replied Maniolopolo: “ by birth 
kinsman ; living among gibes and blows, and | a Seiote, but long dwelling in Cireassia.” 
curses, with a scanty pillauf, and a tattered ‘ What do you tell me!” exclaimed Nev- 
veil—but ey vah—mercy on us! what dirt) resté hastily ; ‘‘ are you indeed the brother of 
am I eating to talk thus? The seal is set the young Greek slave of whom I have heard 
upon every man’s forehead at his birth, and| so much—Ajaib—wonderful! They say that 
as it was written. it will be. Bana bak—look, she reads the Koran like a Moullah, writes 
at me. young, sir; do I not seem like one who | verses which would not disgrace a Hafiz, sings 





can bear a heavy burden yet without falling | like a bulbul, and danees like one of iny own 
under it ?? ~=And the bitter laugh with whieh almé. Young sir, by the grave of your mo- 
she directed the attention of Maniolopolo to! ther, is all this true ?” 
her squalid wretcheduess rang painfully on) “ All;” said Maniolopolo; “and she has 
his ear, as he attempted to murmur out some morcover the warmest heart and the quickest 
commonplace about better days and a brighter | wit in all Roum :* and the brightest eye, and 
fate. |the lightest foot. How say you? Will you 
“ Tush, tush ; interposed the old woman, | not assist me in looking on her once more ?”? 
with a wild smile; ‘string no fine sentenees| “Ne apalum—what can Ido? I have re. 
together to hang upon my rags; foucaralk | €cived no summons from the pasha: and how 
chanumdr—poverty is my glory. You young | may Í present myself unbidden at the palace?” 
beyzadehs know nothing of the gay immunity| “Nay! now you laugh at my beard :” saic 
of poverty. It is your great men who are jthe young Greek: “ have you not in your ban 
slaves ; while we, the refuse of the eity, the | one of the loveliest houri out of paradise; anc 
wanderers of the land, the outeasts of soeiety, | would not a hint to the Aga Baba—” 
we are the free ; no eodgea-bashi lifts the lateh t Yavash, yavaslı—softly, softly. Effendim; 
of our dwellings to collect tribute; no latticed | interposed Nevreste; ‘‘I wish to draw the eye: 
and bolted harem fetters our will; no saraf | of no aga baba in the country on the beautifu 
ever runs away with our hoarded gold; we! Mherpirwir ;+ she is to me as the purple lily 
come and go as we list ;“our teskara (passport) | a rare and preeious thing ; and I love her lik: 
needs no signature but our own; and every} a mother; there is no maiden in the brighi 
hedge-side or empty tomb is a menzil khaneh, band so dear to me as Mherpirwir.” l 
(post-houxe) equal to our wants. So nomore| ‘Did you call me, mother?” asked a swee 
sugared words to Nevresteé, who is as much | voice, as the coarse screen was drawn aside 
beyond the pity of every stranger with whom ‘and a face as fresh and fair as a May mornin 
she comes in contact during her roving life, as | suddenly appeared behind it; ‘‘ 1 am here.” 
she is indisposed to aceept it. Gold! young] ‘Nay, nay;” said the old woman, hasti 
sir; let your consolation be offered in gold—| but not unkindly ; “I want you not, kizen 
that is a universal language, never misunder- | my daughter; I called you not: is it ever tht 
stood. And now to business: what would | with you, while the others sleep, you wateli 
you ask of me ?” while the others idle, you toil for all. Goi 
““My request is simple: I would see my sis- | Mherpirwir, go in; I have business with tl 
ter, and I seek from you the opportunity of | Effendi, and shall be with you presently.” 
doing so.” The fair girl bent her head in token of obs, 
t Mashallah ! is that all? You would lift | dienee. but ere she retired, cast one hurric 
the sereen, and tread the carpets of a pasha’s| glanee at the stranger; their eyes met, af 
harem! You are mad, stark mad, the veriest  tlase of the young beauty fell before the ea 
delhibashi—prince of madmen, inthe province. | nest look of the Greek. With the instinetiv 
Have you no desire to wear a gray beard, that) tact of a woman she at once perceived ho 
you give the measure of your throat so early?) deeply Maniolopolo was impressed by here 
I will not work tor your ruin, you are too! celling loveliness, and she may well be pa 
young and too handsome for the bowstring.” | doned if she lingered in her retreat. 
* Allah kerim—He is merciful ! said Ma-| The almé was about sixteen years of age. 
niolopolo: ‘1 trust in him.” all the glow and glory of a beauty such as 
“Allah! Allah! yes, yes ;” replied the old | seldom looked upon. Her long dark hair fa 
crone peevishly ; “but let your words and | tastically braided with beads and ribands. a! 
your actions be alike reasonable; throw the | intermixed with bright-colored ribands, fell a 
mantle from your head, and see clearly for | most to her feet, and was swept back from 
once ; and then I shall hear no more of the! brow of dazzling whiteness, surmounting ey 





pasha’s harem.” of intense light and lustre. Her figure W 
“I am resolved ;” said the young Greek slight and graceful, and her expression £ 
moodily. and somewhat melancholy. To discover ¢ 


“ And will you swear to this story of the}. === CCCC‘(NSCtC‘(S ë 
gister ?”? * Turkey. + Nurse of Love. 


| 
i 


_ oefore hin been other than she was. an alime, 


shis, one glance sufficed ; and had Maniolopolo 
een less preoceupied, and had the fair creature 


in outeast, a wanderer among men, to whom 
er beauty was a jest, and her youth a snare 

he felt as though he could bave sought a 
aven in her love, and a paradise in her smiles. 

The dark sereen fell from her hand ; and as 
ihe disappeared. it seemed to the young Greek 
is though the light had suddenly tailed. For 
t momen: he stood silently gazing on the veil- 
td portal through which she had passed, but 
anly for a moment, for the voiec of Nevrestè 
oon recalled him from his revery. 

“ Ay, ay. look your fill, her beauty may well 
ix the eye of a young gallant, whose heart, 
jike the blossom of the rose-tree. opens to the 
irst sunshine that flashes on it : but you eame 
iot for this: nor ean you linger here all day 
o set the tongues of the whole city wagging 
n old Nevresté and her troop of almé; Wallah ! 

rou have seen her, and do you still talk to me 

{the pasha and his aga baba ?” 

“ Nay. ehide me not mother :” said Manio- 
opolo depreeatingly ; “the pasha has a fair 
oung wife, as fair as Mbherpirwir: and it is 
aid that he loves her as the men of this land 
eldom love a woman: he will look upon your 

ouri only as a bright shape whose graeelul- 
ess can charm the eye of his young bride. and 

ill pour gold into her lap. and forget. her.” 

The aged woman stood for a moment buried 

thought, and then abruptly and steadily 
ifting her eyes to the excited countenance of 
er companion, she said slowly: Na to ne— 
iere it is—at length I have read the dream. 
nd the truth is in the hollow of my hand. 
effendim. you Jove the pasha’s wife !”’ 

The address was so sudden and so unlooked 

r that Maniolopolo was totally unprepared 
with a reply. and his confusion confirmed the 
Wily and shrewd old woman in her suspicions: 
My son ;” she pursued gravely: “I know 
ot why I feel thus interested in your fortunes 
I thought that my heart had long been sear- 
d, but now I see that it can yet beat even for 
stranger. What are you about to dare? 
ven were it the mere idle ecapriee of a young 
ild spirit which prompted you to put your 
ead under the pashas foot, you might well 
ie prepared never again to lift it trom the 
arth: but if it be as I suspect—and I ain one 
rho has read for years the sable page of pas- 
ion—that you are hurried on to rnin by a 
ision Whieh never can be realized. ponder 
‘ell your purpose; for be assured that cun- 
ingly as you may hope to weave your web 
f wiles, that ruin will come at last.” 

“Fipsi birdir—so be it. It will be wel- 
ome, if the price must be paid ;”’ said Mam- 
lopalo almost sternly. 

“ And yet. you are young—and the grove 












helters many birds of soft note and bright) 
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plumage, even if tho bulbul be not there; 
urged Nevrestd. 

The Greek smiled bitterly. 

“Pek ahi, dostonm—it is well, my friend ;? 

rephed the old woman, wlio required no words 
to read his meaning. © And now, tell me; 
Wherefore should [ risk the same rum ?—you 
are a strunger; until last night I never looked 
upon yon—and last night, how did we meet ? 
anid broil, and brawl. and intemperance, and 
riot: you will reply that my days are num- 
bered, and that their remnant can be of httle 
value, and I can pardon you the taunt, for 
you da not know, you cannot know. in your 
bright years of strength and pride, how deeay- 
ing nature elings to her rumed shrine, and 
hugs the fragments of her own beauty as they 
fall trom her. It is strange that I waste so 
many words upon you—strange '—bnt let us 
part now, and if you have parents in yonr own 
land who would weep over their lost son. go 
in peace, and forget the madness that has 
gprung up in your spirit.” 

‘“T have none to mourn me—none to weep 
for me:” said the young man. 

‘ Away, then, away—and be just to your- 
self—the bird that has no mate spreads a 
wider wing, and takes a bolder flight’ 

“You counsel me in vain;” said Maniol- 
opolo, “the die is east —derdunden oldum 
beigoud—my torment makes me mad; forget 
your suspicions, mother: and remember that 
they are but suspicions—recall the days when 
you had a brother whom you loved: and help 
me onee more to look upon a sister who has 
been long lost to me.” 

*Delhibashi!" exelaimed 
tiently ; what would yon ask of me 

‘Even to join your treop—I will wear any 
diseuise—I will obey any behest--f will pay 
every effort which you make for me with gold. 
Nay, look not so seared, mother : | nm young, 
and your skill will surely suttice to mnke an 
alme of a sakal-stz."* 

The old woman stood lost in thought for a 
ume, but ut length she broke torth in an carn- 
est.‘ No, no—I[ cannot, | dare not—yon know 
not what you ask; are not the alne trained 
trea childhood to their grncetul trade} and 
would you enst dirt upon my head by betray- 
Ing your madness to every looker-on? Dad 
you not see Mherpirwir but a inoment back ? 
Would you stand beside her on the earpet of 
the Pusha, and hope to escape ?” 

e Not +o, mother; I would he the massald- 
elut of your troop, give me n væl and n tur- 
ban, an Arab drum, a heavy mantle; ive my 
handa with henna, and veil my shoulders 
with the flowing tresses of a youn bennty ; 
and while the almé repose between their 
will win the cear of the Pasha‘s 


Nevreste 


„se 


impa- 


© Yooth, lterally *! no-teard.” 
t Professional story-teller. 
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harem with wild tales, and earn gold for you |dued voice a well-known fable, in the musical 


with a cunning tongue. 
shall carry a heavy purse when you leave the 
city. And here, jaguir benum—my guardian 
angel—here is wherewithal to provide for me 
such garments as you may deem fitting.” 

“Yavash, yavash —xoftly, softly, young 
man :” said Nevresté; “‘[ am not a lover, and 
[ cannot travel so swiftly: but we will see 
what can be done; and she deposited her 
new gains with the first offering of her com- 
panion in the folds of her tattered girdle ; 
“ Mherpirwir shall decide if we may venture 
our necks so near the grasp of the capidji- 
bashi; enter this room on the right. and | will 
come to you in a moment. I have already 
told you that we go to-night to the harem of 
the Tchorbadji; and when the aliné awaken 
they will find plenty of employment in prepar- 
ing for this visit.” 

Maniolopolo obeyed, and instantly found 
himself in a gloomy apartment, overstrewn wit 
the paraphernalia of the Terpsichorean troop. 
There were bouquets of artificial flowers, most 
inartificially wrought, small citerns, and gui- 
tars, and a sort of rude castanet of rosewood ; 
gaily-coloured veils of gauze, girdles of cache- 
mire, and slippers of velvet worked with gold 
and beads. <A tambourine, fantastically orna- 
mented with pendant ribbons, lay on the 
divan near the window; and Maniolpolo 
amused himself during the absence of the old 
woman with this toy-lke instrament, which 
was familiar to his hand; and as he did so, 
his thoughts flew back to the happy time, 


when to its rattle, he had led the graceful ro- 
maika, and taught the beautiful Carimfil to! 


dreain bright dreams of his lost and regretted 
land. 

He was still absorbed in his ocenpation. 
When an astonished ‘ Mashallah !? sounded 
close beside him, and he perceived that Ne- 
vresté and the young beauty had entered the 
apartment unobserved, and were gazing on 
hin with unfeigned gratification. 

“Why this is well, khatoun—my darling ;” 
said the-old woman: “you handle the tam- 
bourine like a high-priest of Aniran at the bri- 
dal of a sultana! How say you, Mherpirwir, 
my pearl? Ifthe veil and the antery become 
him like the instrument, may we not venture 
something to pleasure him ?” 

Phe effendi is master ;” said the almé, in 
a low, sweet tone ; ‘If he secks my aid, | am 
ready.”’ 

“May your beauty never decrease, janum 
—my soul!” exelaimed Maniolopolo; for 
which wish he was recompensed by a deep 
blush, and a faint smile; “ under your aus- 
pices I am sure of suecess—look you—shonld 
you need a minstrel to vary the charm of yonr 
gracefulness, | ain your slave ;”’ and he seized 
one of the guitars, and sang in a sweet sub- 


Wallah billah! you} words of Hafiz :— 


There was a bright and a sunny sky 
Spread over a langhing land, 
But one small vapor was floating by, 
Where the wild wave kiss’d the strand 
And as it pass’d w’er the ocean-swell, 
A rain-drop from the dark cloud fell. 




















L 
“ Alas!” the limpid moisture sigh’d, 
As it clive the yielding air; 
‘© And must [ perish in that salt tide, 
And die unregarded there? 
Hard is my fate to be thus riven 
From my glorious place ’mid the blue of Heaven 


Down, down it fell: bnt ere the tide 
Touch’d the bright sand of the shore, 
An oyster that thirsted, open’d wide 
Its pearl encrusted door: 
And by the soft breathing of the air, 
The limpid drop was wafted there. ° 


Time pass’d—and then a fisher came, 
And from that oyster drew 
A precious prize. whose wondrous fame 
Through many a region flew; 
The rain-drop hid berome a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem ! 


“Or, should you not love the monotony 
ol = 

‘“Nay, say not so,”? interposed the alm 
eagerly ; “say not so; there is no maiden Ff 
the band with such a voice; I will answe 
for you with my head. Is it not so, mother? 

** Bakalum—we shall see,” answered Ney 
restè, quietly ; “‘put your veil upon the beyza 
zadeh, and let us sce if he can teach those dar 
eyes of his as much softness as he has taughi 
his tones. Hand hither those long tresses tha 
Gubeïde has fiung down so hcedlessly in you 
der corner; and bid Giadilla lend you he 
robe; she is the tallest of the band There 
go, and be speedy in your return. And you 
young sir,” she added, as the giri disappeare 
across the threshold, ‘‘ look towards me, unles 
you are anxious to make a mirror of the semer 
and thus delay your purpose by gazing alter © 
vision that has vanished.” 

With a silent smile Maniolopolo obeye 
and on the return of the almé, the last toue 
was given to his costume, and the disguir 
declared to be perfect. “Mherpirwir claspe. 
her little hands in wonder, and whispered thi 
he was a subject for the sunny foreground ¢ 
a Benuzzeer: but all the skill and patien 
of the fair girl failed to make the handsou 
young Greek move like an almé, and ull 
mately the attempt was abandoned in despan 
and it was decided that his guitar must be l 
dependence, coupled with his talents as 
massaldjhi. of which they were content to a 
cept his assurance. 

The lovely Mherpirwir was zealous in h 
services ; she taught the new pupil a thousal 
little ecquettish graces ; showed him the ex 
shade of the henna which must decorate }' 
fingers, and the precise curve that he mu 
give to his eyebrows: laughed heartily at t: 
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languishments by which he endeavored to sub-| was flung aside, 
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tho portal passed, and he 


due the flashing of his dark eyes, and the! stood among the alme, who were already 


| mincing step, and unaceustomed slide of the} 


embroidered slipper; but oceasionally she 


| 


adarned for their evening's task. One. tmir 
girl oceupied the eentre of the floor, her arms 


checked her mirth to bestow on him an encou- | were raised above her he ad, avd in her right 


raging smile, and a murmured word of appro- 
bation. 

«& Mashallah ! you do credit, Effendim, to 
your Kaftandji ousta!* Fling your veil a 
little more lightly from your brow. and do not 
entangle the fringe of your sleeve in the but- 
tons of your antery. It would be well too if 
you did not carry your head quite so high; 


remember that you are but an awali.f and’ 


that you must be humble and modest when 
you tread the carpets of the great. Laok yon. 
Kao ker. how well the beyzadch comprehends 
my meaning g; 
his lesson.” 

|“ Allemdullilah ! the risk can be bnt slight,” 
replied the old woman, “if he will promise 
y be prudent; and he will do well to join ns 
to-night when we visit the ladies of the Tehor- 


and how thoroughly he reads 


when he has more at stake.’ 

After a moment's hesitation, Maniolopolo 
onsented to this arrangement: and then 
inging off the disguise in whieh he had been 

enveloped, he bade adieu to Nevresté. and her 

retty companion until twilight. and slowly 
auntered back to the Fenduk.t in which he 
ad established himself. 

As he moved along, he could not repress 
he misgivings which intrnded themselves on 
is Imagination, and made his pulses quicken 

ind his heart grow siek. He well knew that 
or the Greek who invades the harem of the 
Moslem, and who fails in his disguise, there 
s no merey ; and although he felt that, in his 
nterview with his adored Carimfil, the bliss 
f beholding one so dearly loved and so leng 
ost, would uphold him, he dreaded the trial 
which awaited him inthe harem of the Tehor- 
adji. The die was, however, east; and he 
esolved to abandon himsclf to the guidance 
f his new friends, 















CHAPTER XLVII 

Tue day slowly passed away; for to the 
hnxions, time ever seems to move with folded 
vings, and to slumber on his seythe; but at 
ength the hours waned. and he returned to the 
heriaki Teharehi to fulfil his destiny. 

As he entered, he was inet on the threshold 
y the old woman. who silently beekoned him 
nward. and eondueted him to an apartment 
-henee the sounds of laughter, mingled with 
1e voice of song, and the rating of easta- 
ets, came joyously to his ear. The screen 


i Mistress of the Wardrobe. t Singing woman. 3 Inn. 


badji, in order that his task may sit more easy 


woman ; and 


hand she held a bani bo Sita, whence the long 
strenming ribands fell, iris-tinted, in bright 
confusion, and mingled with the soft tresses 
of her raven hair; her little feet were bare, 
and her slight willow-like figure appeared to 
bend beneath the weight of ‘the fairy Instru- 
ment, while her eyes rested foudly on a young 
beauty who was treading a graceful measure 
to the elashing of her ecastanets. All were 
diversely employed, save one; and that one 
was Mherpirwir, who. reelining on her eush- 
ions, her fair cheek pillowed on her hand, and 
her gaze turned anxiously towards the entrance 
of the apartment, was aroused from her revery 
by the arrival of Mamolopolo. whom she 
weleomed with a blush which dyed her brow 
to the same tint as the glowing roses that rest- 
ed on it. 

In a moment all was confusion ; every almé 
of the troop insisted on lending her aid to- 
wards the completion of a inusquerade so 
novel and so exciting; and had Maniolopelo 
been a Moslem. he might well have nnaigined 
that he had been transported to the Paradise 
of the Prophet, and was tended by the houri, 
without the preliminary ceremony of dissolu- 
tion. 

‘ And by what name shall we eal! our new 
sister ?” asked Mherpirwir, as she gave the 
last graceful fold to the eachemire girdle of 
the young Greek. © We might name her 
Kamil,* but that those dark eyes which go 
wandering hither and thither like hedjist be- 


wildered in the desert. are not quite sober 
enough to suit such a title Es vah! who 
has a head for names? You. Lebe., who are 


the best poct of the troop, have you no sug- 
gestion to make*” 

©] would call him Seihikav"? said the 
Jaughing girl who had been thus sumimened 
to the conneil; © for does he not risk his life 
to look upon his mistress ?” 

e Taib !—well said:? exelnimed the old 
“Tab! Toib!" was murnmr- 
ed by all the young beauties by Whom she was 
surronnided, 

At length the moment ermo when the Pir 
troop were lo transpoart themselyes to tl e hirem 
of The Tehorbadji ; and Mamolopolo was een 
shrouded like the restin n long md #mplo 
feridjhé or mantle of dark eloth, while bis 
face Was concealed by a shawl, and in this 
guise he followed Nevresté with witri- 
inent in his hand, and a wild bralihg nt his 
heart 

The Tehorbadji resided beyond the wells of 
the town, in na spacious house on the cdge ot 


his 


y f 
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the plain; his gardens were traversed by a woman who reposed on a splendid divan of 
bright river, and a gilded boat danced on the velvet, surrounded by her attendants, while 
ripple beneath the leafy sereen of old and ma- two fair children were sporting on a eushion 
jestic trees. An avenue of maples, whose at her feet; and earnest was the tone in which 
gnarled and twisted branches had resisted the he joined in the “‘ Khosh bulddk—well found” 
storins of a century, led up to the house near- of the almé, as they bent before her in homage, 
ly from the city gates, and threwa gloom: Ere long the tchorbadji arrived. He wasa 
around which fell heavily on the spirit of the, man with whose beard time had toyed until it 
young Greek. But the almè were less im- had withered in his grasp; his brow was deeply 
pressible; and as they moved along, they,interlined, and from the corners of his keen 
gaily bandied jests, and ventured inferences 'and fierce black eyes, a puckered mass of mi- 
and speculations on the liberality of the nute wrinkles spread even to his temples, 
Tehorbadji, which extorted an occasional smile His nose was high and salient, and his uppe 
from Maniolopolo, anxions as he was. Snatehes lip was hidden by the thick and grizzled mus 
of wild songs, and wilder stories escaped them taehe whieh adorned it. He was of middle 
also. as it seemed involuntarily : their wan- height, but of great muscular power; ang 
dering and uncertain life had taught them the Maniolopolo at the first glance felt doubly 
philosophy of present enjoyment, and the fu- desirous to preserve his disguise unsuspected. 
tility of foreboding; and they lived, and jested, | Two by two the almé moved forward and 
and laughed as though time had no morrow, | performed their graceful evolutions, whick 
or that they could furl his wings at their own, Won for them many a “ Mashallah !” ané 
giddy will. © Aferin ”* from the tehorbadji, and a mur 

Mherpirwir alone was staid and silent; she mur of commendation from his fair youn: 
walked slowly with bent head, like one who Wile; but when at last, and alone, Mherpirwi 
indulges in deep and pensive thought; and flung off her veil, and bounded into the centr 
occasionally her dark eyes flashed out from of the floor, where she stood for an instant lik. 
behind their jealous sereen as she glanced a startled fawn listening for a coming footstep 
hastily and anxiously towards Maniolopolo, the tehorbadji half rose from his sofa, and witl 
But ere long her abstraction drew down upon drew the chibouque from his lips to gaze ov 
her the laughter of her companions, and she her. The tapers by which the apartment wa 
aroused herself, and mingled in the idle con- illuminated threw their full blaze upon her a 
versation of the party, or held a whispered she rested for a moment without stirring eithe 
and momentary communion with Nevresté, eye or limb, and then suddenly springing bae 
until they stood before the gate of the Tchor- a pace or two, twirled her tambourine abot 
badji’s harem. her head, as though the joyousness of he 

Loud and earnest was their welcome as they young spirit could ring out through its silve 
sprang over the threshold into a spacious hal] bells. s 
paved with various colored marbles, where the| lt was now that Maniolopolo aroused hir 
plashing of water and the song of birds made self to play his part in the pageant; and su 
the air vocal. <A richly gilded door at the fering the shawl in whieh he had bee 
upper end was flung back, and through the shrouded to fall from his head, but withoy 
opening they eaught a delicious glimpse in the rising from the carpet on whieh he was receli 
moonlight of trees, and flowers, and fountains, Ing, he watched the moment when the fe 
spreading far away into the distanee. Groups Mherpirwir changed the incasure of her mov, 
of slaves, many of them young and beautiful, ments to a slower and more melancholy chan 
were hurrying to and fro; and cach as she and catehing up the eadence where she h 
passed had a gay word and a gayer smile for suffered it to dic away, accompanied her la. 
the alınè. The sounds of music came sooth- guid and exquisite performance with the w 
ingly from an inner apartment; and a soft ballad whose action it was intended to portré 
stream of moonshine played along the marble i 
faor. and dyed it with the rich tints which itik Cobah: Cobak it whero art thou nom a 

e : x i : e have sought thee in vain on the mountain's brow 
pilfered as it passed trom ihe erimson hangings We have look‘d for thee, love, where the stream runs elt p 
of the numerous easements. Altogether it! E a thou mit mor TTo — 
was a secne of enchantment; and it was not)” Gobah! beloved one! where art thou, a 
Without regret that Maniolopolo followed the ve joe PRN 
example of lis companions, and obeyed the "Go ee the earth's starry ae 





suininons of a smiling slave who waited to, Where the sunbeams of yesterday rest, she’s there, 
he presence of her mistress,|. She can never again be ours— 

ae them © t r Al ee p Life's sweetest and brightest things, 

Khosh geldin—you are welcome.” uttered | "The joys we have loved and lost, 

in a low sweet voiee which fell softly on the ae in iho land wie ne spinta mE 

ear of the young Greek, were the first sounds| °#tch Heaven's bright beam the most— g 

that greeted him as he found himself in an, Why did she pass away, 

apartment flashing with gold fringe and em-|_ Before her sweet youth was o'er, 

henidery and immediately annosite toa tovely a ali Jaai + ATarein oleteu 
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And to-morrow exists no more? 
he loved till she lived in that light alone 
That her own pure soul had made— 
nd she wither’d because the cherish’d one 
Vho had been to her both breath and sun 
Left her to pine and fade— 
Fumimer days pass—earth's blossom's die— 
feaven’s stars fall from the azure sky— 
Jur joys all wither one by one— 
Yobah is gone! Cobah is gone! 


om the flower whick drinks in the sunbeam to-day, 


As he commenced his task, Maniolopolo 


padji was on him: but as the dance proceeded, 
ne beeanie thralled by the consumnimte skill of 
he daneer, and involuntarily flung his whole 
boat into his voice, while a continuous mur- 
nur of admiration and applause eseaped the 
spectators. As the song ceased, the aline 
seemed to die away with the strain. her head 
rooped, her arms hung listlessly at her side, 
he tambourine fell from her hand, and she 
stood the very picture of despair. 

In the enthusiasin of the moment the wife 
f the Tchorbadji drew a ring from her finger, 
and placed it in the hand of a slave, who pre- 
ented it to Mherpirwir; while the host him- 
self flung a purse into the lap of Maniolopolo, 
rhich he instantly transferred to the keeping 
f Nevresté. Never was suecess more perteet : 
nd as the fair girls stood in groups upon the 
heno əarpets, the young Greek 














hought he never had behetd a spectacle so 
ovely. The gorgeously attired beauty on the 
ivan was radiant with youth, and bright with 
ewels; the graceful alme stood before her 
like attendant peris; the T'chorbadji was the 


ne shadow which relieved the bright lights of 


the picture; and the children who nestled in 
ach other’s arms. and gazed in wondering ad- 
ion on the strangers with their bright 
tag-like eyes. seemed to the excited imagina- 
tion of the adventurer like beings of another 
jworld, where care, and crime, aud withering 
had never come. 

Danee sueceeded to danee. and song to song: 
and the Tehorbadji appeared to divide his en- 
thusiasm between Mbherpirwir and the dis- 

ised Seidika, whose large deep eyes and ex- 
quisite voice had made no slight impression 

n the fancy of the worthy Janissary. 

“ Allah buytk der!—My selictar aga* told 
me, mother, that one of your alme was as 
beautiful as a houri. and as graceful as a fawn ; 
and his face is whitened, for he sail only the 
truth; but he made no mention of the fair 
awali whose voice is torne as melodious as the 
Allah hn !¢ of the followers of the Prophet. 
By the soul of your father! you shall show 
your young beauties to his highness the pasha 
—he will fill their mouths wnh gold, and 
spread the carpets of liberality under the feet 
of merit—I have said it.” 

“May the words of my lord be written on 


l 





® Sword-bearer. ¢ Battle ery. 
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yreathed quickly, for the keen eye of the Tehor-: 
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the soul of his slave with the ealam* of gra- 
titude !” said Nevresté as she prostrated her- 
self, until her brow touched the foor betore 
the Tehorbadji; * who am I, that my lord 
should lift my soul mto the akash of fe- 
Iheity? What ean l do to remove from my 
head the ashes of unworthiness, and frora 
the skirt of my garment the defilement of re- 


‘proach ?? 


‘* Ne bilirim—what ean I say ?” replied the 
Tehorbadji courteously. “Wallah billah. I 
am satistied.” 

* Seidika. to whose music my lord has de- 
sigaed to listen, is no indifferent massaldjhe :” 
sald the old woman. ‘She has tales which 
may charm his car, and wean his thoughts 
for awhile from the cares of his exalted sta- 
tion, if snch be his good pleasure. How says 
my lord ?”? 

The stately Effendi glaneed towards his fair 
young wife. and reading in her bright eyes an 
intense anxiety which there was no need of 
words to interpret. he signalled his acquics- 
cence in the suggestion of Nevreste ; and the 
alme having grouped themselves on either side 
of Maniolopolo in altitudes whose grace would 
have thralled the spirit of a pamter, he took 
from the hands of Mherpirwir, who reclined 
bear him, a richly inlaid zebec, whenee ho 
drew tones of sweetness that hushed at oneo 
the under-eurrent of whispered delight which 
came like incense to the cars of tho alme : 
and then, laying asile the instrument, he 
turned the full beam of his dark eyes on the 
Thorbadji, and in a voice at once subdued and 
musieal, thus told his tale. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE KINGDOM OF TINE MICE. 

A wise man will never despise a weak 
enemy. Fools only scotf at a danger of which 
they know not the probable extent ; and those 
In power Would da well to recollect thut the 
deepest cavern of the rock is frequently be- 
traved by a rift scarcely wide enough to ad- 
mit the hand of a woinan. 

I ain about to tell your highness a tale of a 
moure: nnd | pray yon to let your fancy travel 
with me, that so we mny go on our way to- 
gether in good understanding. And even lixo 
the wise man to whom [ have just made allu- 
rion, my lord must not despise the httle ancnal 
because of the minuwteness of his propertions ; 
and the rather that he was the emperor of all 
the mice in ‘Turkey, whom he ruled m peace, 
the beloved of lis subjects, with every pro- 
Apect of a tong and prosperous reign. 

The subterranean palace was of vast ex- 
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tent; and well and warmly furnished with 
the spoils of many a midnight visit to the up- 
per earth. The granaries were well stored 
with corn: peas, beans, and lupins abounded ; 
dried grapes, figs, and other fruits calculated 
for tardy consumption, were neatly and com- 
pactly housed for winter use; and, in short, 
the padishah of the long-tails nibbled his fa- 
yourite roots in calm and philosophie dignity : 
never troubling his head with the feuds which 
he well knew were continually going on 
above it. 

But who ean control it? Who can number 
the stars, count the notes of the bulbul, or 
postpone the decay of the rose? Great was 
the consternation throughout the metropolis 
of Mousecland, when it was discovered that an 
old tox. well known to many of them as a 
notoriously bad charaeter, a marauder, and 
a common thief, who swept away enough to 
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luckily for his fortunes, was full three shades 
lighter than any other in the nation. 

But the peculiar vanity of the monarch lay 
in the length of his subjects’ tails; and this 
feet kept the court, the city, and the whole 
population of the under-ground empire in a 
perpetual state of excitement. Machines were 
invented for stretching the joints—pulleys were 
arranged by which the most ambitious sus- 
pended themselves heads downwards, until 
their eyes became bloodshot, and thcir respira- 
tion impeded—and there was not a mouseling © 
throughout the empire who did not imitate his 
natural enemy the kitten, by running round 
and round in giddy circles with his tail be- 
tween his teeth ! | 

And now—here was an ill-favored and burly 
beast, established under their very noses, whose 
tail was so long and bushy, that with one de- 
termined sweep it could brush away the whole 


supply their whole community for a month, 
at a single visit to the overgrown granarics | ments of the monarch to the gaze of the entire , 
of the frightful bipeds who infested the pro-| city. It was enough to breed a rebellion ! and 
vince; and of whom the mice had never been | the court favorite, a sleek young mouse of qua- . 
able to discover the utility, unless indeed when | lity, whose tail was the thirty-sixth part of an 
they were reluctantly compelled to admit, that inch longer than any other near the person of 
by housing their corn and roots and other eat- his majesty, and who was, moreover, about to 


-palace-guard, and lay bare the private apart- 


ables, they saved them (the mice) the trouble | receive the paw of one of the princesses in 
of collecting their own supplies. 
that great was the consternation when it was | first moment of despair, by drowning himself 
discovered that this unprincipled old fox had in the skin of a gourd filled with rain water 


thought proper, they could not imagine where- 


fore, to establish himself in the immediate , 
neighbourhood of their capital; where he kept | 


up a constant and most unpleasant sensation, 
by daily and nightly incursions into the sur- 
rounding country, and by devouring every un- 
happy straggler who chanced to cross his path ; 
a circumstance that filled all the orderly and 
well-conducted citizens with a trepidation, 
which, if it did not redound to the credit of 
their courage, at least spoke volumes for their 
principles. i ; 

Nor was this all: for if any fault could be 
found with the domestic legislation of Mouse- 
land, it must be adinitted that the error lay in 


the same weakness which has at times operated | 


unpleasantly in other nations. His majesty 
the emperor had a strong predilection in favor 
of personal beauty. 
the prime dandy of the court, who had won 
the impcrial smile by the graceful curl of his 


exquisitely pointed whiskers ; the secretary of | 


state was remarkable for the fine fall in his 
back, when, poised on his hind legs, he pre- 
sented to the monarch any of the publie docn- 
meuts, which important missives were neatly 


scratched by the thorn of the mimosa plant on 


the bark of the orange-tree—a tablet, which 
however unwelcome the contents of the seroll 
might prove to the padishah, at least prevented 
their ever being offensive: while the com- 
mander-in-chicf was equally celebrated for 


the beautiful glossiness of lis skin, which, |atious te a monarch who wished for nothin 


I repeat, | marriage, actually committed suicide in the 


His prime minister was | 


Being good-looking. and in favor at court, he : 
was generally regretted by ail those who had , 
any thing to hope through his interest—and 
the kind and considerate sovereign, in order to 
console his daughter for her unexpected loss, 
buried the deceased with military honors, to 
which—as he had always worn very magnifi- 
cent mustaches, he was undeniably entitled. 

This commotion among the mice led, how- 
ever, to one result extremely distressing to the 
padishah, who had never contemplated auy 
disturbance in his dominions, and whose leisure 
was now invaded at all moments. while his _ 
| digestion suffered severely from the continual ' 
alarms to which he was subjected; he found 
that a conviction of his incapacity to proteet 
| them from their dreaded enemy, was weaken- 
‘ing his authority over his subjects. 

One of the most abject and fawning of his 
counsellors, who had never hitherto dared to 
move eye or limb in the presence of his impe- 
rial masier, until he had received his gracious | 
‘sanction to do so, had absolutely brushed lus 
| whiskers within a foot of the tip of those of his 
majesty, without proffering the slightest apo- 
logy ; while several of his bravest generuls 
had begged leave to retire upon their laurels, 
and to leave the field open to younger men; 
‘whose interests they suddenly discovered ta 
have been greatly injured by their own tena-, 
icity of office. 

All this was extremely perplexing and vex; 


: 
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Í beyond peace and enjoyment, and who had not 


the slightest taste for ditfieulty and danger ; 
and he therefore deemed it expedient to sum- 
mon a council before these ineipient symptoms 
broadened into downright rebellion; justly con- 
sidering, that should he find it expedient to do 
so, he had as good a right to abdicate the 
throne, and to provide for his own safety, as 
his generals had to run away, and leave the 
army to provide for itsclf. 

It was a solemn sight to witness the assem- 
bling of the gray-bearded ministers of Mouse- 
land; each with his tail dragging along the 
earth, extended to its extremest length, and his 
round black eyes cast mournfully to the ground. 
The inhabitants of the city stood aside to let 
the procession pass ; and they looked upon it 
with as much interest as though they thought 
that the idle words of a score of trembling old 
mice were likely to dislodge the offending-fox, 
and to banish him the country ; nor was it un- 
til the last joint of the last ministerial tail had 
slowly disappeared through the portal of the 
palace, that the crowd dispersed. and the vari- 
ous avocations of the citizens were resumed. 

The council chamber was crowded. The 
monarch was seated on a pile of nuts, most 
luxuriously arranged, and covered with the 
white tufts of the wild cotton-tree ; while the 
councillors took their places in two lines, one 
on his right hand. and the other on his left, 
and made a most imposing appearance : each 
having assumed his most dignified bearing, as 
best suited to the emergency of the erisis. 

The war of words was long. and at times 
bitter ; for, with an imminent danger staring 
them in the face, the ministers were less can- 

‘tious than usual ; and several, who had never 
before exchanged aught save courtesies. now 
bandied sarcasms, and hints, whieh enlighened 
the monarch more profitably than pleasantly 
on many points on which he had hitherto been 
most comfortably ignorant. Peeulation was 
brought home to the Keeper of the Privy 
Purse ; the Secsetary for Foreign Affairs was 
taxed with being in correspondence with their 
enemies the Jerhuahs, or Leaping Mice. a 
colony of adventurers from Egypt. who had 
established themselves. no one knew from what 
impulse, near at hand ; the Cominander-m- 
Chief was twitted with a defeat. which, it was 
insinuated, had filled his storehouses. while it 
exhausted his army; and the Prone Minister 
was flatly taxed with having reeanted the prin- 
ciples he had professed on aceepting office ; 
and misleading the monarch in a score of iu- 
stances, not one of whieh bere the slightest 
analogy to the subject-matter that they were 
assembled to discuss. 

At length the Fox was mentioned: and 
then all individual animosities were merged 
in the common interest. What was to be 
‘done! The answer was simple. The in- 
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contempt and loathing. This resolution was 
adopted without a dissentient voice ; but when 
the next question was propounded, the per- 
plexity became great. How was this very de- 
sirable measure to be elfected? Not a Mouse 
among them could point out the methad. AH 
the wisdom, or, at lenst, all the longest tails 
in the Empire (and hitherto that had an- 
swered the same purpose,) collected tovether 
in council were unable to decide on the horw ? 
and, at length, it was hinted by a shrewd and 
ready-witted Lord Chamberlain, that as there 
appeared to be some diflieulty in removing the 
Fox, it might be expedient for the Mice them- 
selves to nugrate to some distant territory. fur 
from the pollution of his presence; earrying 
with them the monarch they revered, the 
wives they cherished, and the little ones who 
Were growing up about them. 

The idea was instantly seized by an orato- 
rical Field-Marshal, who favored tho council 
with several well-turned periods and flonnishes 
of sentiment; talked of their household gods, 
their hearths and homes; and finally, eoncluded 
by seconding the proposition of his noble 
friend, and strongly recommending change of 
air to the whole population. 

The monarch leaned his head upon his paw, 
and remained buried in deep and paimful 


‘thought; when an aged Mouse of reverend 


truder must be dislodged—ignominiously, with ‘ 


aspeet who had not yet spoken, arose, and re- 
spectfully bowing towards the throne, thus ad- 
dressed the illustrious Padishuh by whom it 
was oceupied. 

t Most noble and most powerful Einperor, 
in whose smile the carth flourishes ; through- 
out whose realms the sun shines not, he being 
himself the light m which h:s subjects live.: 
Lord of the Long Tails, whose joints are 
strengthened and made supple by the oil of 
thy countenanee. Let the royal gutes of at 
attention be unfolded. that the chariots of iny 
argument may enter into thy mind, and linger 
there. | have suffered all these noble and 
learned Mice to speak before me; they have 
flung back the bright page of the volume of 
their wisdom, and I have read every line, that 
Tunght see with their eves, and comprehend 
with there unterstanding, But he who follows 
the connetls of others when lis heart 1 not in 
them, is a traitor to his country, and unwor- 
thy the confidence of lns sovereigu; thus then, 
having perused the writings of the intel liént, 
and bowed before the argument of the élo- 
quent, | again litt iny head to declare (hat the 
precipitate advi of this counsel is contriry 
to reason, and Ukely tò lead to mealculablo 
mischief. treat as we nre ns n propie; bravo 
in war; learned in peace: upright im judg- 
ment; and governed by n princo whoo seepiroe 
sways the destines of the world, We must net 
disdain to dearn the lémson of wisdom, In whrat- 
ever tongue it may be taught 

“ Prudence 1s the step-sister of valor—policy 
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is the good right hand of strength—and wit is 
the master spirit of fortune. The spider may 
be crushed by a touch, yet in its wiliness it 
weaves a net of subtlety by which it grows 
into a giant, and feeds upon creatures more 
powerful than itself. The ant, still weaker 
of its nature, builds itself in with clay where 
the fruits are richest, and robs the bird that 
would devour both—shall we then—Wr—on 
whom depend the destinies of Mouseland. 
Shall we desert ourselves in such an hour 
as this, when by firmness we may regain 
our threatened security ? Forbid it honor, 
courage, and patriotism. If we fly, what en- 
sues? Our city will be laid waste, our palace 


prostrated, our possessions become the spoil of 


our encimies; while we shall be hunted like 
robbers from place to place: pilgrims without 
a shrine; wanderers without a home; a nation 
without a name! 

“Ts it for this that we have toiled and 
fought ; eaten the bread of carefulness, and 
reared aloft the banner of our ancestors ? No, 
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with which he made the best of his way home 

and there, having abandoned it to the care of 
‘the aged and the young, who were unable te 
encounter the fatigue and danger of a preda- 
tory excursion, by whom it was housed, and 
secured from the attacks of noxious reptiles; 
returned for a fresh booty, until litle remained 
in the building which had lately groaned be- 
neath the weight of grain. 

When things had progressed thus far, the 
‘hoary sage who had devised the stratagem, 
commanded the obedient army to collect the 
remainder of the spoii, and strewit plentifully 
along the path which led to the dwelling of 
the Fox; taking care that not one scattered 
grain should betray the road to their own city; 
and having seen his order scrupulously ful- 
filled, he joined the monarch, and they at once 
returned in silence to the capita). 

The horror of the husbandmen, when on the 
morrow they discovered that the fruits of their 
industry had disappeared during the night, it 
would require the eloquence of a moullah to 


no; we must be Jess than Mice to fall so tame-|describe ; and with bitter vows of vengeance 
ly! One effort more must be made, or the|they soon traced the track that had been taken 
bones of our forefathers will not rest quietly |by the supposed thief, for the scattered grain 
in their dishonored graves.” lay thick upon the ground to the very burrow 

And then, having secured the ear of atten-|of the Fox. Wonder succeeded to annoyance, 
tion, the hoary councillor laid before the as-|and they communed among themselves what 
sembly the stratagem by which he hoped to dishonest inhabitant had there established him- 
deliver the groaning people from their com-|self; a fact which they resolved to ascertain, 
mon enemy. All listened anxiously, and one| while they also satisfied their vengeance. 


A, 


universal squeak of approbation hailed the /strong snare was aceordingly prepared; and ` 


communication. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUED. 


Bricut rose the moon, and shed her veil 
of silver over the blushing landseape. The 
odor of the orange-blossom, and the wild 
thyme, floated like a cloud of incense on the 
air. The song of the bird of love wove a 
spell about it, beneath which the soul dis- 
solved away in sadness; and the leaves whis- 
pered to the winds a tale to which no mortal 
words might give utterance ; when the great 
Emperor of Mice mustered his forees on the 
upper earth ; and witnessed with a noble en- 
thusiasm, worthy of his exalted station, the 
gathering of his armed hordes. 

Like a lake gently agitated by the breeze, 
he led them over an extensive plain, and with 
prompt vulor, and an energy incident to the 
great cmergency in which he was involved, 
headed the host until it halted near a well- 
stored granary, already familiar to many of 
the number. The place was undefended, and 
he at once abandoned it to pillage ; while 
every individual mouse, zealous in so good a 
cause, carried off his own portion of the spoil, 


that very evening the poor innocent Fox, who 
was returning supperless to bed, after a very 
unsuccessful foray, was canght in the trap that 
had beén laid for him. 

Many an honest man unwittingly thrusts 

his neck into the noose meant for a rascal, but 
what is written, is written: and it is useless to 
‘contend with fate. 
In less than an hour the Emperor of Mouse- 
land learnt the defeat of his enemy; when a 
general rejoicing was proclaimed throughout 
the city, as for a victory. And in this the 
wise monarch discovered to his loving people 
the profundity of his intelligence; for it is so 
rare that a sovereign owes success to the wit 
‘of his councillors, that he does well to make 
the occasion serve as a national jubilee. 








As he ruminated on the glorious news, he. 


swelled with pride and importance, until he 
felt as though the palace could not hold him, ' 
and that he must breathe the upper air, or 
burst with his own greatness ; and according- 


ly, ordering his travelling throne, he caused | 
‘himself to be carried in state ona dricd maple 
‘leaf, at the head of a formidaise army, to- 


triumph over his prostrate eneiny. | 

“ Khosh bulddk—well found, most mighty 
Fox ;” broke forth the exulting padishah ;' 
“ How do you propose to cook those of my 
subjeets on whom you sup to-night ?” 


The captive felt the delivate irony, but he 
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was to wily to bandy sentences with a crowned 
head ; and with admirable judginent he felt 
that this was not exactly the moment to re- 
tort: he therefore bent humbly before the 
monarch, and with a penitential demeanor 
thus addressed him :— 

“ Most mighty conqueror! whose armies are 
countless as the locusts, and formidable as the 
panther of the desert: whose voice is as the 
thunders of the tempest, and whose eye mocks 
the lightning by which it is accompanied. | 
bow before your resentment, and own that it 
is just. I mocked at your powcr, because in 
your merey you had spared me its exercise ; 
but now, when by my enormities [ have pro- 
voked my punishment, I am compelled 10 ad- 
mit it, because [ am prostrated beneath its 
immensity. [deserve no forbearance, but [ 
ask it as a boon; and if a life of devotion to 


your interests can atone for a brief season of | 


folly, | put my head into your hand, and de- 
vote myself henceforward to your service. Try 
me, dread sovereign ! and 1 will soon convince 
your imperial reason that my future exertions 
for your welfare shall more than compensate 
for my past enormities.”’ 

The Padishah, struck by the humble bear- 
ing of his lately formidable enemy, and quite 
alive to the additional consequence which 
must accrue to him from the possession of so 
powerful and crafty a subjeet, hastily called 
his counsellors aside, and desired them to give 
their utmost attention to the question that he 
was about to lay before them; viz, whether 
the good faith of the Fox should be trusted, 
and his services secured to the Empire by the 
strong chain of gratitude ; or whether. placing 
no faith in his protestations of amendinent, they 
should laugh lus promises to seorn, and aban- 
don him to the inevitable destruction which 
awaited him at the hands of his captors. 

Many opinions were given; for there is 
nothing of which either men or mice are so 
lavish as of their advice. It is indeed often 
given, not only unasked, but uncared for ; and 
in this instance, the only sound opinion ad- 
vaneed was by the same old mouse whio had 
been the cause of the capture: for the young 
vain mouselings of the Imperial household were 
delighted at the prospect of having so large 
and strong a companion; and they already 
began twisting their whiskers with additional 
importance at the bare idea. Hut the hoary 
sage was not to be misled by such childish 
chimeras; and he soberly represented in the 
humblest but most earnest manner to the Pa- 
dishah that a natural enemy could never be 
converted into a sincere and trustworthy 
friend ; for that however he might be com- 
pelled from distress. necessity, or ambition, to 
hide his real lincatnents under the mask of 
good fellowship. the antipathies of his nature 
could never be entirely conquered or eravlicat- 
ed. As well might the tiger be tamed while 
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he possessed his claws—in short, he strongly 
advised that the ensnared Fox should tmme- 
diately be put to death: and the Empire thus 
delivered altogether from any relapse of its 
lute danger. 

The young and impetuous voted this reason- 
ing a bore, and the reasoner unseasonnbly 
prosy: while the elders insisted with some 
plausibility that it was politic in a weak stato 
to form powerful niliances ; and that an ad- 
mirable opportunity now presented iteclt of 
securing an ally, who;having felt the consc- 
quences of their indignation, would not again 
be tempted to brave it. 

It would be well, nevertheless, if all diplo- 
matists who are inclined to start a similar 
theory. were to refleet, that bringing a danger- 
ous enemy into the camp, to lenrn at once the 
seeret of its weakness, and the fact that his 
overthrow was the more fortunate isene of an 
adventurous stratagem, is a very probable 
method of making their own necks the step- 
ping-stones to his advancement and revenge. 

The vain monarch, however, at once re- 
solved to act upon the latter argument; the 
Fox was accordingly sworn to allegiance with 
all due ceremony, and in proper form ; and he 
was then freed from the snare by the teeth of 
lis new allies; the Padishah finally return- 
ing to the city in triumph, followed by the 
Fox as far as the entrance of the capital, where 
the linpertal suite was deprived of his pres- 
ence by the unpleasant fact that either he 
was too large for the gates, or the gates were 
too small for him. To reeoneile him to this 
compulsatory exclusion, the monarch, there- 
fore, in the exuberance of his exulting vanity, 
created him Vézir, with the Imperial permis- 
sion to reside beyond the walls. 

It is dangerous policy to put authority into 
the hands of one with whose power you have 
not strength to contend; but as empty blad- 
ders float on the surface of the stream, and 
gather only the scum of the waters, while 
solid substances seck the bottom of the chan- 
nel, avd form reeeptacles for the gold-dust ; 
so vain and thoughtless men, puffed up by 
their own imaginary consequence, disregard 
the sage counsels of the wary and the wise, to 
pollute themselves with the frothy vaporings 
of the shallow and the selfish. And if such 
be the case with men, httle marvel is it that 
the rame weakness should exist among mice. 

The Fox, fond of power. und finding ut the 
moment no more legitimate field for his ambi- 
tion, resolved to infuse into the mind of the 
Emperor of the Mice some of his own wild 
scheinca of aggrand:zement ; and he accordingly 
began by aseuring his majesty at the nextdisvan, 
that, with his hnperm} permirmon, he would 
soon make hitn master of the whole province 

The Padishah was enchanted Evers 
sovereign loves power, and conquest. and 
authority ; and itis extraordinary how greedily 
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they imbibe the prospeet of securing them. ! 
The Vezir explained his theories, and they 
carried conviction with them; so the new 
Prime Minister snapped up the old counsellor | 
on the first favorable opportunity ; delivered a 
funcral orat:on over his mangled remains, 
e-xemarkable for its eloquence and its no-mean- 

tig; and then assuined the reins of govern- 
nient without opposition, and commenced his | 
political career. 





CHAPTER L. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUED. 


THERE was a kingdom close beside that of 
Mouseland, whieli was peculiarly obnoxious 
to the Fox; for its inhabitants, although 
comely and specious when all went well for 
their interests, were especially irritable and 
pugnacious in the event of any opposition: 
and as they could not be prevailed upon to 
enter into, the views of the new Vézir, he na- 
turally felt the neeesaity of laying the axe to 
the roct of their existence. 

Brave as they were, the mice had some 
difficulty in contending with the cats, who 
held their nocturnal assemblies under the roof 
of a dilapidated dwelling not a hundred roods 
distant from the Imperial palace of the 
Padishah ; and aecompanied their counsels 
with an outery and uproar very annoying and | 
unsatisiactory to the Empire of the long-tails. 

The dissonance was dreadful: and the 
favorite wife of the Emperor, a pied mouse of 
extraordinary beauty, and celebrated (un- 
happily enough on this oceasion) for the length 
of her ears, was actually thrown into convul- 
sions on the breaking-up one of their orgies ; a 
circumstance which deprived the Padishah ot 
an heir, and the people of a Crown-Prince—a 
great acquisition when there is no prospect of 
either a sieve or a famine. 

The arm,, also, suffered greatly from their 
vicinity, as they threw out detathments from 
their main body, who laid in ambush for the 
foraging partics of the Fox; and not only 
destroyed imany of his most efficient troops, 
but moreover threatened to occasion a famine 
in his camp. 

It is remarkably unpleasant for a general to 
have his men picked off by twos, and threes, 
and made away with he knows not how ; for 
the cats were adepts at the business, and never | 
left a truce of their victims, nor a sufficient 
fragment of their remains, to admit of any 
pretext on the part of a grateful uation to. 
erect a mouuinent over their ashes. 

Things were in this uncomfortable state, 
when one morning as the Vezir of Mouseland ` 
was out revonnoitring, he reached the banks 
of a river, where a fishing party of Storks 
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were busily employed in the eapture of their 
finny prey. The usual compliments passed 
between them ; and the Fox with infinite tact 
eulogized their skill, envied them their capa- 
bilities for so exciting an amusement, and 
finally accepted a fish which was cordially 
offered to hin by one of the party ; after which 
he digressed to the beauty of the weather, the 
loveliness of the landseape, and the invigo- 
rating freshness of the morning air ; and when 
he made his parting bow, he left the whole 
long-neeked society deeply impressed by his 
good breeding and judgment. 

This point gained, he trotted leisurely along 
until he reached the head-quarters of the cats, 
when he sat down before the door, as if from 
weariness, with the fish between his feet. 
The aromatic order of his precious charge soon 
began to affect the olfactory organs of the 
feline community, who flocked from every part 
of the building with desire in their eyes, and 
water in their mouth; and gradually advan- 
cing nearer and nearer to the fox, they began 
to be very inquisitive about the fish. 

Reynard, having a point to carry, of course 
affected the most supreme indifference, and 
turned the fish over aud over with his paw in 
a manner at once careless and graceful, exhi- 
biting it in all its beauty to the longing eats. 
This was natural enough, for it is what is done 
every day in the world ; the possession of an 
object is little, unless that possession 1s coveted 
by others ; and its decided enjoyment consists 
in the envy which it excites. 

As they continued to urge him, even beyond 
the limits of politeness, the fox at length 
condescended to inform the expectant cats that 
their curiosity was as unavailing as it was 
oppressive ; tor that fish could only be obtained 
by ready wit, and good policy, by stratagem, 
and craft ; qualities in which their people were 
peeuliarly deficient ; and that even were he to 
tell them where they abounded, they would 
never have the address to catch them. 

This announcement occasioned universal in- 
dignation among the cats. To be told that 
you are a rogue is not agreeable, yet the accu- 
sation is borne with philosophy by many a 
haughty spirit—but to be told that you have 
not wit enough to be a rogue, is enough to try 
the temper of any animal; and accordingly 
the whole feline population was in a tumult, 

Order being at length restored by the ener- 
getie exertions of a respectable old tabby, 
whose talent for ratting had given him great 


‘influence over the minds of the mob, he lost 


no time in explaining to them that resenting a 
few light words evidently uttered in mere 
playfulness by the fox, was not at all the way 
to eome at the fish; a cogent species of rea- 
sohing which penetrated at once to the stom- 
achs of the assembly ; and when he found that 
he had secured the public ear, he gently hinted 
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their honor satisfied by this policy. might take 


». 
an early opportunity after the fish were seeu- 


red, of resenting the insult whieh had been 
offered to them as a nation; a suggestion that 
proved the profound diplomaey of the old rat- 
ter, and showed that he knew more of the 
world and its wfsdom than the tox felt inclined 
te give him eredit for. 

Under the intluenee of this sound adviee, the 
eats drew in their claws, lowered their baeks. 
which had each been arched like the moon 
when her course is but half run; and began 
to tread on velvet, and to purr as melodiously 
as though the fish which they hoped to obtain 
were already in their possession. One or two 
indeed turned away their heads, and spat upon 


the ground in disgust; but they passed un- | 


heeded in the crowd ; and quite satisfied with 
having thus magnifieently testified their dis- 
approbation. remained on the spot to aseertain 
whether they were likely to benefit by the pis- 
eatoria) inquiry then pending. 

At the urgent entreaty of the ancient tabby, 
the Fox, thinking he had carried matters far 
enough, at length consented to point out to the 
Cats the plaee where the fish were to be pro- 
cured ; although he sti)? assured them that the 
gratification of their curiosity was the only 
advantage likely to aeerue to them from the 
information. Placing himself therefore in an 
easy attitude, and oeeasionally whisking away 
a pertinacious fly, which persisted in buzzing 
about his nose, with his handsome tail, he, 
thus addressed them :— 

‘“* People of Catland! However useless the | 
seeret may prove to you whieh you aro anx- | 
ious 10 possess, ] will humor your weakness, 
beeause it is common to all nations to seek in- 
formation which ean never avail them, or 
rather, of which they seldom learn how to 
avail themselves. Know then that one day, 
when I was suffering from a languor which I 
trusted might be dispelled by the fresh air, I 
wandered along by the river bank, where I 
encountered a number of Storks feasting upon 
a profusion of the daintiest fish; and being 
thoroughly satiated with mice, [ inquired of 


, one of them where this desirable luxury could 


be procured. 

‘¢ For a time he resisted my importunity, 
but at length he informed nie that on the other 
side of the river there was an exhausted lake, 
in which thousands of fish were expiring ; and 
that, for his own part. he had become not only 
difficult and fastidious in his selection, but ab- 
solutely quite tired of them. Sueh being the 
ease, | entered into an arrangement with the 
Stork to exchange mice for fish, which enables 
us to vary our repasts, and proves perfectly 
satisfactory to both of us.” 

The Cats were overjoyed at this intelli- 
gence, and thanked the Fox warmly for his 
gencrosity ; at which he laughed in his sleeve, 


as is customary on such occasions: and then, , 


| 


l the 
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presenting the fish which had led to the dis- 
cussion, to a graceful little green-eyed viva- 
clous-looking kitten, nearly related to the royal 
family, he took his leave, followed by one umi- 
versal purring of admiration, 

A council of eats was speedily assembled, 
the avnilnble troops reviewed and harangned 
by a tierce old black general who had lest one 
eye, two inches of tail, and half an ear in 
some previous engagement; and a resolution 
was formed to attack the camp of the mice 
that very night. The army were in high spi- 
rits: the citizens volunteered by scores; and 
the head-quarters were all commotion. There 


‘is nothing which more excites the valor of an 


attacking foree than the known weakness of the 
enemy. 

Lapped in delicious and most savory 
dreams lay the august emperor of the mice. 
His visions had carried him into the pal- 
aee of the pasha, and buried him in the 
midst of a pillauf of chicken; where he was 
enjoying himself discreetly, when one sharp 
shrill squeak of anguish rang threngh the 
eity streets, and penetrated even to the im- 
perial apartment. Up sprang the padishah; 
pillauf vahished ; and in its place he saw 
scores of ill-omened eats pouncing upon his 
defenecless subjeets, and bearing them off in 
their insatiate jaws. 

His majesty stood for one instant aghast— 
but only one—Like all great personages. ho 
possessed the most beautiful decision of char- 
acter; and accordingly, when he had drawn 
a long breath, and taken in at the snme time 
a perfect view of the proccedings, lte prudently 
turned tail, and held himself under the roots 
of a tree near at hand. In this he acted, as 
he ever did, on principle: for, as he justly 
argued, While he lay snugly ensconced in his 
hole, and the work of carnage went on above 
his head, the life of the sovereign wus every 
thing to the subject; Ins generals wero paid 
for fighting, just as he was paid for reigning ; 
and he could not, therefore, without indelicacy, 
interfere with their privileges. 

The fox, meanwhile. hnd not been idle; he 
had an extraordinary talent tor diplomary, 
like most of his race; and he had so thoroughly 
ingratiated himself with the storks, whe, 
though long-neeked, Were by no menus long- 
headed, that they readily entered into lis views, 
He obtained a private audience of the chief of 
the tribe, in whieh he very ably ret terth bis 
own disinterestedness—for he had n'n nei- 
dered it necessary to tntorm bis new alles 
that he held an offieia!l appointinenst under the 
emperor of Mousclanl, tor whose person and 
people he was well aware that the storis eie 
tertained as much contempt as thes did for 
the nation of the frogs, devouring them, when 
ever they fell m their way, ino preciwety Lire 
Kame unecremnonious Imanner—wiale he ekr. 
nestly and emphatically eepresenved that the 
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storks were a mighty and a numerous tribe, {mice which they had brought with them be- 


requiring much sustenance ; and, like the, 


Arabs of the bipeds, accustomed to secure it 
by their talents tor the chase; while the cats 
were an insidious, beggarly, poaching com- 
munity, exhausting by their treacherous and 
wily arts, the prey which was the legitimate 
right of their more gencrous cnemies. 

The inference was clear; in the extirpation 
of the cats the storks were ridding themselves 
of an obnoxious race; while the fox could de- 
rive no advantage whatever from their destruc- 
tion, save the calm and placid conviction of 
having done his duty, and benefited a most 
uportant portion of the creation. 

There is nothing either so rare or so beau- 
tiful as self-sacrifice in a good cause. It is 
the germ whence spring all patriots ! 

When the generous fox had departed, the 
aga of the storks marshalled his forees, and 
laid before them the stratagem of their friendly 
counsellor, which met with unanimous ap- 
proval, and was immediately resolved upon; 
nor was its exercise long delayed, for morning 
lad scarcely dawned when the cats were seen 
cntering their territory; and as the vanguard 
of the two parties met, the old tabby of whom 
mention has been already made, advanced in 
tront of his fellows, and was immediately con- 
f onted by the chief of the storks in person. 

When the necessary ceremonies had termi- 
nated, the cats announced their pacific inten- 
tons, explained the treaty into which they 
desired to enter, and proposed the prelimina- 
ries for the deliberation of the other party. 

The storks listened with a gravity worthy 
of tlie oceasion—the exports and imports were 
curiously discussed; and many propositions 
advanced likely to aecelcrate the contemplated 
exchange; when an old stork, renowned for 
shrewdness, and that minute talent for caleu- 
lation which is so essential to the financial in- 
terest of a community, stood up; and poising 
himsel! steadily on one leg, with an aplomb 
strikingly demonstrative of the complete and 
nice equilibrium of his arguments, remarked, 
that with all due consideration and respect 
{or the talent exhibited by their visiters, he 
considered that in ail tribes and nations sup- 
porting themselves by their own exertions, 
time was property, and consequently not to 
be lightly or ineonsiderately squandered : and 
that, however convenient it might be for one 
party to await the result of the other’s foray, 
it would save a great dea! of time, and be in- 
finitely more udvisable, that in the event of 
the completion of the treaty, the cats should 
be ferried across the rive: at once, where they 
might revel on fish, binding themselves on 
their return to supply the camp of the storks 
with mice enough for their immediate con- 
sumption, 

The eats, delighted at the suggestion, con- 
eluded the treaty at once; and laying the 


fore the aga, had the satisfaction of seeing them 
swallowed by the storks; after which cere- 


mony each committed himself to the care of 


one of their new allies, who instantly spread 
their wings, and left the sordid earth and al] 
its creeping things far beneath them. 

The cats, unaccustomed to this mode of tra- 
velling were variously affected; the timid 
shut their eyes, and twisted their tails round 
the necks of their obliging friends; the more 
ambitious swelled with delight, and almost 
taught themselves to believe that they were 
flying on their own wings; the bilious grew 
sick and dizzy; and the more delicate abso- 
lutely fainted. . 

But all delusions ceased as the storks hover- 
ed for an instant just above the centre of the 
rapid stream; and then with a loud shriek of 
triumphant hatred, loosened their hold, and 
hurled their victims to a watery grave. Black, 
white, or tabby, not a cat escaped; and thus 
the fox, at the expense of a score or two of 
mice, freed the empire for ever from their 
dangerous vicinage, and provided for the ge- 
neral safety; and he retired to his burrow 
that night with the happy consciousness of 


superior desert, which must ever brighten the 
dreams of a minister, who, while he is receiv- 


ing the grateful acknowledgments of his sove- 
reign, and the plauditory acclamations of a 
whole people, is deeply impressed by the 4e- 
licious conviction that, like the cuckoo whe*h 
lays its egg in the nest of another bird, he s 
quietly providing for his own interests. 





CHAPTER LI. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUED. 


AMBITION, unlike jealousy, will not sub 
mit to be dieted on trifles; and, accordingly 
the little triumphs of the Fox merely stimu 
lated his taste for power ; and led him to wild 
er and bolder schemes which were boundes 
only by universal monarchy. 

We are told that ambition peopled Eblis 
and that it is the favorite vice of Sheitan; it 
will, therefore, be readily believed that an oc- 
casion was soon afforded to the Fox for the 
indulgence of his peculiar passion. 

A caravan passing through the province, 


arrived within a few stadia of tho metropolis ` 


of Mouseland, and created intense alarm among 
the foraging parties, who came scampering 
homeward from all quarters, with a paucity 
of provisions exceedingly unsatisfactory to the 


sedentary portion of the community ; and with - 


tremendous accounts of the monsters who com 
posed it, that plunged the whole eity into con 
vulsions of terror ; only allayed by the recol 
lection of the quantity of good things likely 
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” 

to be scattered by the reckless travellers,!the shadow of your greatness to diminish. 
should they chance to halt sufficiently nearto Were not the Cats a mighty and a warlike 
the territories of his imperial majesty, to en- people, and have we not destroyed them? Aro 
able his subjeets to secure a part of the spoil. not the Storks the natural cnemies of your 


Their hopes were fulfilled, and their fears 'subjeets. and have we not sharpened ovtr wits 


amply compensated; for, in their immediate 
vicinity, close on the borders ot a thiek wood, 
a poor camel fell under his load, and it was 
found impossible to raise him from the earth ; 
his burden was accordingly divided among the 
rest of the string ;* and as the travellers pos- 
sessed no means of transporting the exhausted 
animal, he was necessarily left to his fate. 

Rest, and the means of indulging his hun- 
ger, soon restored the sick eame] to health: 
and when the foraging parties once more ven- 
tured forth from their subterranean city. to 
profit by the halt of the earavan, the Fox 
espied the camel at a distance, ealmly browsing 
on the young shoots of a stately tulip-tree. 
His resolution was instantly formed, and, 
without the delay of a moment he turned tail, 
and pausing at the gate of the capital, de- 
manded an immediate audience of the em- 
peror. His hurried manner and imperious 
tone greatly agitated the city-guard, a party 
oi whom scampered to the palace; and in a 
few moments the imperial procession was seen 
issuing forth with as much haste as decorum 
would permit. 

Having made his obeisanee, the Fox enter- 
ed at once on the subject of his anxiety, and 
acquainted the august Majesty of Mouseland 
with the fact, that, an insolent Camel, a mere 
beast of burden, a vile slave, bred to toil and 
obedience—in short, it were endless to repeat 
the opprobrious epithets Javished upon the in- 
truder—was ravaging the forest at pleasure, 
polluting the fountain at which the Imperial 
thirst was often quenched. and devouring the 
fruits destined for the Imperial treasury. 

The monarch trembled for his throne, for he 
had onee seen a Camel. and he had never for- 
gotten his terror on that oceasion ; he was, 
therefore, unprepared with any suitable com- 
ment on the alarming intelligence; and the 
surprise of the monarch may be imagined, 
When finding him dumb, the Grand Vezir thus 
continued :— 

& This must not be, most puissant Padishah. 
Shall an empire like that of Mouscland—a 
free people, urder a free sovereign, whose link- 
ed tals would eneompass El Caf, and whoŝe 
tribes fill the whole earth, bow before an in- 
solent caitiff whose only virtue ix obedience ? 
Shall a nation, accustomed to live onthe labor 
of others, yield to a poor spirities® wretch, 
whose very existence is toil? Forbid it the 
Majesty of Mouseland! Lord of the Long- 
Tails, | prostrate myself before you; | pray 
you to be just tu yourself; and not to suffer 


© Camels travel in strings in the East, and the train is 
Usually led by a donkey. 





upon their dullness; and made them servo us 
by throwing a val over their hends? The 
Camel must be subjected to the same ilius- 
trious sway—he must bow before the carpet 
of your Imperial majesty. and manidan 
your supremacy: or he must die the denth of 
a traitor, and perish miserably for his pro 
sumption.” 

A general squeak of cuthusiastie approbation 
burst from the assembled courtiers; and it 
Was with some difficulty that the Fox could 
make himself heard. as he approached the ch- 
max of his speech. <A flourish of the maon- 
arch’s tail, however, at length commanded 
attention, and the Vezir hastened to add that 
‘hie should strongly counsel his majesty to en- 
force immediate obedienee from the baseborn 
intruder: as shonld vigorous measures be long 
delayed, they might prove affozether abortive : 
a cireumstanee which would tend to throw a 
doubt on the power and greatness of his Ma- 
jesty, and diminish the lustre of his reign. The 
beard of rebellion should be plucked out by 
the roots before it grew into strength and dig- 
nity; and he, therefore, called upon the Light 
of the Empire, and the Glory of the Earth, to 
subdue at onee the insolence of the Camel, 
and compel him to his allegiance. 

The padishah swelled with conscious great- 
ness as he listened to the oration of his min- 
ister; and, with a look of supreme command, 
he ordered the tminediate attendance of the 
camel ; when it became a question, how, in 
the event of the summons being disregarded, 
obedience could be enforeed. Gradually, as 
the ditlicultics of the ease presented themselves, 
the dignity of the monarch dwindled away ; 
and, at length, he was fairly compelled to con- 
fess—though he did it with a reluctant majes- 
ty of manner, much cominented on by the 
court—that he really did not see how such an 
event could be brought to pass 

The fox, with a confident and pleasant air, 
immediately volunteered to undertake the em- 
bassy, and pledged his veracity on its success ; 
and the whole population of Mouseland, proud 
of such an ambassador, embraced the offer 
with avidity. Jtis always agreeable to find 
a back willing to bear our burdens, and broad 
enough to support thern; and thus the mico 
were delighted to leave a mission, of whieh 
they were to reap the benetit, in the hands of 
their crafty ally. 

The fox, thus duly authorized and empow 
ered to be impertinent, journeyed on with the 
self-complacency usual to plentpotentianes un- 
aer such favorable circumstances; and having 
reached tho spot where tho camel, wearied 
With wandering through the forcast, and sa- 
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tiated with leaves and fruits, was gravely | of the offended monarch, he was informed that 
chewing the cud under the shadowing branch-'he was already in the presence; and that a - 
es of an odoriferous ccdar; he accosted him somewhat spare, lean-looking mouse with gray 
in haughty language, at once declared his whiskers, seated upon a morsel of red rag, was 
missibn, and so magnified the power and prow- the mighty sovereign, whose nod was to decide 


ess of his master, that the camel, who, like 
Yuany other animals in the creation ‘who carry 
their heads high, was low enough in heart ; 
roge humbly from the earth, and assuring the. 
ambassador that he had transgressed ignorant- 
ly, besought of him: as an especial favor to in- 
tereede for him to the emperor; and was at 
ence given to understand that he must forth- 
with wait upon the padishah in person, as no 
minor submission would be received. 

The camel, trembling with anxiety and 
terror, declared his readiness to compensate, 
by any means in his power, for his involuntary 
trespass on the territories of so high and pow- 
erful a prince; and he at once volunteered to 
accorapany the fox to court; when, having 
desired his timid companion to halt on the 


edge of the wood, about a furlong from the | 


city gates, until the emperor should consent 
to give him an audience, the vézir of Mouse- 
land hastened to report his success to his im- 
perial master, and to conduct him to the pres- 
ence of this new ally. 

Greatness is merely comparative ; and it is 
measured by so many different standards, that 
it is often very difficult to determine on its 
actual limits. 
buried in thought. with his head drooping, 
and his heart quailing, 





he scarcely heeded the, 


his fate. 

For a moment the camel bent down his 
long neck, and gazed steadily and deridingly 
on the w reiched little animal who sat swell- 
ing with pride, sutrounded by his court; and 


then, flinging up his heels, he gave one tree 


mendous kick which sent a dozen courtiers 


flying into the air, and deliberately trotted 


back to the forest. 

Pride, unsustained by circumstance and pow- 
er is as untenable as the wind ; and they who 
endeavor to cover their insignificance by big 
words, labor as idly as boys who throw stones 
at the sun, or dogs who bay the moon when 
it is at full. 


Abashed by the indignity which he had just | 


sustained under the very walls of his capital, 
and in the presence of the pillars of the state, 
the padishah sat for a while with his head 
buried in his tail, as though he had yielded up 
the spirit; but at length his great soul asserted 
itself even in this painful emergency ; and call- 
ing the fox aside, he thus reproachfully ad- 
dressed him. 

** Vézir! whom I have long regarded less as 
my slave than as the brother of my adoption; 


Thus, as the camel stood upon whose neck I have flung the reins of 


power, and in whose hands I have placed the. 


beard of wisdom ; what disgraceful ashes have 


crowd of busy mice who were darting about! not your blind counsels heaped upon my dis- 


immediately at his feet ; 


nor had he an idea| honored head ? 


The graves of my ancestors 


that among them were some of the high offi-|are defiled; and the faces of my people are 
cers of the household, and personages of dis-|blackened. The wise men have said that 
tinction about the court of the very nation to| kings are as compasses in the midst of the na- 


which he had come there to swear allegiance.| tions, to sweep the great circle of wisdom; but 
Had he been asked his opinion of the locality, you have made me the pole of folly, and the. 
little dreaming that he wasin close vicinity of index of disgrace. 


a grcat city. he w ould have simply answ ered. 
that the spot was cool, quiet, and shady, but, 
terribly infested with vermin ! 

Such is life. The greatness of one is the 
scorn of another—the pride which fills one, 


bosom is fed by what appears disgrace to its, Was as a ray of the morning 
and thus the world rolls on. peopled bright beam flashing death and ‘terror, and my 


neighbor ; 
with delusion, and deception, and self-value. 


Till measures are well 
pondered in the mind, madmen alone venture 
to risk their exercise ; but double is his delu-, 
sion who crushes others in his own defeat. 
When the sun rose to-day above the earth 
which was created for my pleasure, my spear 
, my sword a 


helmet a star of light ; princes caught the fire 


At length the camel was roused from his,of glory from my glance ; and my smile made 


revery by a disagreeable chorus of squeaking, 


heroes—and now, ji ama dishonored sovereign, 


and a great commotion among the mice; whose abashed by the gaze of my own subjects.” 


numbers continued to increase so rapidly, and 


“Great sanctuary of the world!” replied 


to approach him so nearly, that he was just the Fox, bowing meekly before the irritated. 


about to crusli a score of the boldest under his’ 
heavy fout, when the reappearance of the fox 
diverted he attention, and saved the lives of 


a few individuals of rank and fashion who 


would otherwise have been victimized. 

Under these circumstances the rage of the’ 
indignant camel may be readily imagined, | 
when on demanding ef the asador whath 
er he should succeed i in obtaining an audicuce| 


monarch ; ‘“‘ Refuge of the distressed ! whose 
‘fame is echoed from hill to hill, and with 
whose praise the valleys of the earth are vocal ; 

I, the humblest slave of the Majesty of Mouse- 
land, beseech your highness to he no longer 
‘possessed by grief, but to raise your eyes to 

glory, and to regild the crown of courage. 

hold to the nostrils of power the pleasing per- 
fume of success; and while I wear away my 
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forehead on the humble sands of prostration, I 
promise on the faith of my allegiance, that ere 
long, the insolent slave who has dared to brave 
your anger shall be trodden down 1n his pride.” 

Somewhat appeased by these assurances, the 
Monarch onee more consented to be guided by 
his wily minister; and then, aoreptly dismiss- 
ing his eourt, he returned tncog to the city, 
mueh to the disappointment of the sight-loving. 
inhabitants, who had promised themselves a 
pageant, of which the untoward event that had 
occurred beyond the walls had altogether de- 
prived them; for no monarch ean be disposed , 
to show himself to his people, just as he has 
been kicked. 


CHAPTER LII. 
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The prospeet of advantage always smooths 
the temper: it ıs the oil of selfishness flung on 
the waters of passion. 

Gradually, therefore, but without lessening 
the distance between theim, the two 1ll-aaserted 
companions fell into conversation, until the 
Fox had confided just as much of his intentions 
to the Monkey as he judged expedient ; and 
had hinted to him, that if he would pledge 
himself to assist his designs, he would not only 
bestow upon him the tempting luxury which 
he appeared so much to covet, but would di- 
rect him where to fing a thousand such. œ 

The Monkcy first listened and doubted ; then 
looked and believed: and finally, requesting 
the Fox to retire a little apart, promised his 
cooperation as soon as he should have devoured 
the sugar-cane, The crafty designer smiled 
and complied; and when the Monkey had 
eompleted his delicious repast, he led the way 


THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUED. /10 the forest, where the unsuspicious Camel 
| was browsing on the branches of the tall trees, 


TuE Fox, at one moment swearing ven- 
geance on the insolent Camel who had dared to 
thwart him in his wishes; and at the next, 
laughing until he was obliged to wipe the tears 
from his eyes with his paw, as he remembered 
the ridiculous overthrow of dandy Lords of the 
Bedchamber, and coneeited Officers of State ; 
travelled on until he reached a sugar planta- 
tion with which he was well acquainted; 
moralizing as he went in a strain more euri- 
ous than edifying; and not at all calculated 
to have raised him in the esteem of the pigmy 
Emperor of Mouseland if it had unfortunately 
come to his knowledge. 

Having entered the plantation. he selected 
one of the finest and most luscious sugar-canes 
he eould find; and then sauntered to a grove 
in the neighborhood, the favorite haunt of an 
aged Monkey, gray in the arts of mischief. 

Affeeting not to observe the hoary tenant of 
the wood, the Fox seated himself under a tree, 
and began fanning himself with his tail. as 
though overcome with heat and fatigue ; while 
he leered out at the ends of his eyes from time 
to lime, and was overjoyed to perceive the 
Monkey intent upon the sugar-cane, licking 
his wishful jaws, and leaping from branch to 
branch in all the restlessness of desire. At 
length the water began to flow from his parted 
lips : and then the Fox, beheving that the pro- 
per moment was come. affected suddenly to 
perceive him. and with extreme courlesy greet- 
ed him. and begged to make his acquaintance 

The monkey grinned and chattered, and 
maintamed. a respectful distance : having an 
unpleasant consciousness that Foxes sometimes 
devoured Monkeys, and deeming itt most pru-| 
dent to keep outof the reach of a paw; though 
he returned the compliment of Ins new ac- | 
quaintance with considerable urbanity, mflu- 
enced in no slight degree by the sight of the 
sugar-cane. 


Never take an ally into the ficld fasting. 
IJunger sours the temper, and quenches the 
enthusiasm. A man never loves his neighbor 
so wel] as when he has just plunged his finger, 
into his pillauf. i 

Having pointed out the Camel to his new 
friend, the Fox sauntered away, and left the 
whole affair in the hands of the Monkey; whi 
immediately scrambled into the tree on whic) 
the jntended victim was feeding, and seizin; 
the broken halter that had been left in Mi 
nose, fastened his head to the branches. 

[t is dangerous to leave even a trace of you 
former insignificance When you are bent o 
affeeting greatness. Many a proud inan 1s lo 
by the broken halter of some low habit, whic 
puts his beard into the hand of his enemy, a 
defiles it with the unsavory oil of ridicule, 

The Sex, who had kept a watchful eye on 
his new friend. speedily pereeived hix success, 
and hastened to congratulate him on his dex- 
terity and address: and then, when he found 
that the vanity of the Monkey was touched, he 
made him ample promises of reward, if ho 
would oblige him by his valuable co-operation 
in another undertaking which he had much at 
heart. 

Tho hoary pug, who had been linked to the 
will of the Fox by the chain of sweet words, 
directly consented ; and, leaving the unfortu- 
nate Camel tied tothe trec, the two confedo- 
rates journeyed through the forest until they 
caine to a piece of timber which *ome Woods- 
man had been employed in sawing asunder 

Here the Fox puused, and pointing to a wedge 
which had been iiferted in the wooed, Intornred 
the Monkey, who had not yet ventured to ap- 
proach him too nearly, that he had p#rneular 
occasion for the weage, but that he had striven 
m vaim to possèss himself of 1t awl now relied 
solely upon the sagacity of the i.e maater- 
spirit that had captured the Camel, 
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Pug smiled, almost in scorn, at the help- 
lessness of his companion; and forthwith be- 
gan to work away with his teeth and paws 
with an energy which greatly diverted the 
Fox, who was laughing heartily in his own 
quiet peculiar way, when suddenly a mightier 
effort than usual dislodged the wedge, and the 
tail of the Monkey was caught, and held fast | 
by the closing timber. 

“ Ajaib — wonderful”? shouted Reynard 
giving loose to a peal of merriment that echoed | 
through the forest; ‘‘ Had your beard grown 
gray in ignorance, that you had yet to learn, , 
oh! Monkey! that they who toil to gratify 
their sensual appetites, and labor under the 
impetus of idle vanity, are fitting tools for 
eraftier spirits, and ever fall into a trap of 
their own setting? You have breakfasted 
heartily at my expense; and I do not deny 
that you have earned the meal; but it is ever | 
ill-policy to consume the wages before the 
work is done. lowed you the courtesy of tel- 
ling you these truths, that you might not die 
as unprofitably as you have lived; but I will 
not weary you with words.” 

And, so saying, he fell upon the ill-fated 
monkey, and devoured him without mercy. 

They who, to prosper themselves, consent to 
further the evil designs of the unworthy, fail 
not to reap the reward of their mean self-love. 


In an audience of the padishah, which he | 
obtained immediately on reaching the city, the | 
fox at once explained the situation of the |! 
camel, at which the monarch and all the court , 


laughed themselves almost into convulsions ; 
and many witticisms were ventured, that ex- 
tremely delighted the younger members of the 
court; while the vézir, in a fine imaginative 
strain of eloquence, was explaining the strata- 
gem by which he had secured the helpless 
camel ; wherein it was remarkable that the 
monkey was never once mentioned. 

The ingratitude of the great was written in 
letters of crimson upon the first seroll of know- 
ledge. It is easier to number the stars, than 
to be remembcred by the mighty whom you 
have served. A favor conferred upon the 
haughty is as a chain about their necks, of 
which they often break the links with a seim- 
itar. 

A general rejoicing was ordered throughout 
the metropolis of Mouscland ; for former de- 
feat always doubles the triumph of subsequent 
success; compliments were lavished on thie 
vezir, which he reecived with characteristic 
modesty. He was designated the Savior of 
the Empire, and he placed his paw upon his 


heart, and swore that he had done nothing, | 


absolutely nothing. He was declared with 
acclaination to be the great hero of the age, 
the master-spirit of victory, the Conqueror of 
the Cats ; and he only smiled a grateful smile, 
and assured the excited populace that le had 
but done his duty. 
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They who feel their power can afford to 
ape humility—it is throwing gold dust into 
the eyes which should not be too clearsighted : 
and the great do well at once to dazzle and to 
blind; for it is a compound policy beyond the 
reach of the vulgar. 

While the citizens of Mouseland were en-- 
joying themselves in preparations for the re- 
joicing, the padishah, anxious to secure his 
share of the general gratification, and unable, 
from his exalted station, to join in the amuses 
ments of his subjects, determined on proceed- 
ing to the forest in order to gratify his revenge 
by exulting over the arrogant captive ; and ac- 
cordingly, commanding his retinue to be pre- 
pared, he hastened to the field of triumph, and 
climbing the tree to which the camel was at- 
tached, he seated himself upon a branch di- 
rectly above his head, and poured forth upon 
him the whole volume of his angry satire. 

“ Welcome, thrice welcome, you of the 
straight back !”’ he said scoffingly; “happy 
are you, who can feed upon the young leaves 
of the forest, and drink water from the clouds; 
who can wander hither and thither over the 
earth—-and yet, what say [? It would seem 
that you are less free than your stature would 
imply ; for, had not your neck been longer 
than your head, you would never presumpiu- 
ously have dared to kick up the dust of con- 
tempt in the eyes of an assembled court, ang 
a free people, until you had learned how fai 
it might be safe to brave their resentment 
How like you now the lesson? Does it no 
depend upon my sovereign will whether you 
become once more a wanderer over the gree) 
plains, and a quaffer of the bright rivers, o 


remain here to die the death which your vain 


| glorious self-appreeiation has drawn down upo: 
| you? 


Truly it does so ; that your blanche 
bones as they glimmer in the moonlight ma, 
remind all future upstarts of the danger o 
over-looking through their own vanity th 
probable power of others; and of attemptin, 


ito despise and to subdue animals eminent! 


their superiors.” 

As he felt that he had here uttered a mo;’ 
impressive sentiment, the padishah paused fe 
applause; and the assembled mice, sceing! 
once the singular appositeness with which suc 
a-remark fell from his imperial lips, were nr, 
niggardly in their demonstrations of approb: 
tion. i 

There are few things so admirable upc 
earth as consistency ; and as the fox listene, 
the tears of suppressed merriment trembled 
his eyes. ‘ d 

| Meanwhile the camel, conscious that despi 

the insignificance of his enemy, he was neve 
theless completely at his merey, felt the nece 
sity of conforming to any proposal, and í 
submitting to any indignity in order to sa 

| his life ; and, accordingly, making no comme 


lon the absurdity of the monarch’s address, : 
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| incurred your displeasure. 
fore, dread sovereign. lest I expire of grief: 
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laid his heart on the ashes of humility, and ! 
thus replied :— 
“ Mirror of inightiness, and sunof strength ! 


| My cerime against your greatness has grown 


out of my ignorance of its extent. | eame from 
a far land, a helpless stranger, unknowing and 
unknown. No dream et your pewer had 
fallen upon my soul, nor had the light of yeur 
presence beamed upon my eyes—lI sinned, be- 
cause I deceived myself, and judged of your 
strength by your size. I am algeady sutlici- 
ently punished by the knowledge that I have 
Pardon me, there- 


and suffer me, by a hfe et devotion te yeur 
imperial will, te expiate my transgression. 
Put the ring of obedience inte my ears, and 
let me swear cternal allegiance, and be canted 
among those who have the happiness to be 
your subjects.” 

As the camel ceased speaking the fox 
stepped forward. and eloquently and humanely 
intereeded for the captive: he represented to 
the padishah how frequently animals really 
fell into error unconsciously ; and made a 
delicate allusion to his own eareer—reminded 
his hearers, with a mest sonorous sigh, of the 
days when he himself not only despised, but 
fed on mice: and ultimately asked, with a 
noble consciousness of high desert, whether he | 
had given the emperor or the empire reasons 
to repent their mercy. 

A universal and eager squeak of dissent 
rose on all sides; and as the fox bowed grace- 
fully in acknowledgment, the padishah ordered 
the oath to be administered to the camel, and 
the halter gnawed asunder. whieh was imine- 
diately done; and the emaneipated prisoner 
followed his new master from the forest. a 
good dea) impressed by the oration of the fox, 
and receneiled by the presence of a companion 
in disgrace. 

The troubles of others always assist in 
consoling us for our own. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUFD. 
Tne subjugation of the Camel caused on 


immense commotion in the forest, aud the 
mysterious prowess of the Mouse was can- 


| vassed on all sides, until the most extraord- 


nary and magical tales beeame current: and 
animals of various kinds. not wishing to brave 
an influenee which they could not comprehend, 
and anxious to continue a peaceable existence, 
voluntarily tendered their allegianee to the 
mice. 

Shadows frequently frighten the crowd ; 
and we always dread that evil the most of 
which we cannot define the hunits. 
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The Fox revelled in power, and inereased 
in popularity. He was never idle an hour: 
for when the state atlirs of Mouseland 
Were arranged, he was busied in ingratiating 
himself with their new allies who gladly re- 
turned civilities by whieh they were likely to 
benefit. Presents poured in upon him: and if 
oeeasionally in their desire to gratify his well 
known fondness for poultry, soine of the beasts 
brought him a Stork or two, he only smiled at 
the mistake, and did not consider it expedient 
to inform them that they were destroying the 
saviours of the Mee ! 

But there was sti a thorn in his heart. 
The lion was unsubdued! The king of the 
forest was unconquered! And the Fox had 
registered a vow that every beast of the earth 
should own the power of his guile. With this 
resolution he therefore again presented himself 
at the carpet of the padishah, and reported the 
eontumacity of the Lion ; but the monareli of 
Mouseland appeared anxious to evade the 
subjeet ; and even stated (to the exeited Véztr 
that he deemed it no dishonor to share tho 
sovereignty of the earth with so noble an 
animal ;—and that indeed, he would rather 
live on terms of amity with him. than by pro- 
voking his anger run the risk of arousing a 
wrath whieh might be dangerous. 

The Fox, with all respeet, seouted this argu- 
ment; and represented to the timid monarch 
that while the Lion continued tobe lord of the 
forest. there was no satety tor the Empire of 


ithe Miee, which he could destroy in ono 


paroxysin of raze; and he begued to be per- 
mitted to remind the padishah that the animal 
in question was celebrated tor the irritabhty 
of his disposition, and lus total disregard of 
the feelings of others, when he was inelined 
to gratify either bis unger or his appetite; a 
fact which was too noterious to need ewmment. 

The Emperor hstened. and at length 
wearied by the arguments, and moved by tho 
entreaties of his enterprising Vezir. he con- 
sented to summon the Lion to his presence ; 
and depmed the Fox Ambassador Fxtraordi- 
nary on the oceusion. 

Grent was the indignation of the Lion when 
the Fox declared his mission: he lnshed the 
sounding forest with his tail, he flung light- 
nings from his large eyes. bristled his wiry 
mane like a column of lances, and moistened 
the dust of the earth with the crimson drops 
whieh fell from tis yaning jawa- his roar 
shook tho young cedars to their roots ; and he 
would instantly have devoured the Atnbas- 
sador hind he net already breakfasted, and 
despised him too much to run the risk of a 
surfeit in the indulgence ot hin revenge 

A veil fell over the heart of the majesty of 
Mouseland at thin new detent he had grown 
out of hunself by his extraerdinary successes ; 
and cvery passenger who picks up moecty-nine 
plastres in lus path, naturally icels aggrieved 
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if he does not find the hundredth. Since the 
Fox had urged him to subjugate the Lion, the 
Lion had become to him the hundredth piastre ; 
and he resented the failure aeeordingly. 

“We had done better, oh Vézir;” he said 
sharply, “had we buried our displeasure in 
the hollow of our hearts, and closed our eyes 
to an evil which was beyond remedy, than 
thus to have laid it on our open palm, and 
lifted it to the light, on a hand which had no 
power to strike it down. When a monarch 
threatens without the means of vengeance, the 
escape of his enemy is his own defeat—and 
thus, oh, short-sighted minister! you have 
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‘experienced the same attention before: his. 
great friend having a remarkably fine appetite, ` 
and seldom rejecting anything but .garbace, 
An eternal regard was sworn between the new zi 
acquaintance in consequence : and the Jackall 
licking his lips after his savory repast, whis- 
pered his regret that the liberal. gentlemanly ` 
Fox, was not a Lion; at which Reynard only 
laughed, assuring him that ere long. if he 
proved faithful to his pledge, he would con. 
vinee him tat in a war of wits one Fox wags- 
eqnal to two Lions. 

Having given this very satisfactory assur- 
anee, and dropped a few more hints for the 


scattered the ashes of confusion on the head of guidance of his grovelling and beggarly ally, 


your master !” 


The Fox listened respectfully ; nor did he 


ithe Vezir retired quietly to his burrow, and 
left the matter entirely to the exertions of the 





attempt to justify himself, nor to remind the Jackal] ; who, an hour or two after this pleas- 
padishah of the few trifling services which he |ant interview, rushed breathlessly into the 
had rendered him; though he might have done presence of the contumacious Lion, and fel] at 
go in the full assuranee of their being forgot-|his feet as if in the last agony. 

ten, as in such cases all benefits are certain to) ‘‘ How now, haramzadeh—base-born slave !” 
be by the great; but simply declaring to the roared the monarch of ihe wood ; commencing, : 
irritated monarch that the Lion should yet be as from his superior strength and station, he 


compelled to wear his yoke, he hastily quitted 
the presence. 

Hunting with the Lion is but hungry work, 
and fighting with him is especially dangerous ; 
of this the Fox was well aware: and he there- 
fore determined to eschew his present aequaint- 
ance either as friend or foe, and to find some 
go-between simple enough to run all risks for 
the merc honor of being employed. 

There are many such brainless busy-bodies 
to be found everywhere, and the erafty Veézir 
was an adept in the choice of his tools, He 
hesitated only a moment, and his resolution 
was taken. He had remarked in one of his 


had every right to do, by abuse of his caitiff 
follower ; ‘‘ What dirt have you been eating, 
‘and what ass was your father, that you thus 
break in upon the slumber which has just sue- 
ceeded to my repast ? Speak, recreant! Who 
‘has threatened your ill-fed carcase with vio- 
lence, that you come to play the craven in my 
very den ?” ' 

“ Dread lord and master !” faltered out the 
traitor ; “forgive me if I tremble, and hear, 
my tale before you chide my fears. [ knew 
that my lord must dine; and I was roaming 
the country in search of prey for the Mighty 
‘One before whom I bow, when sudden]y there 





rambles a neighboring Jackal]; a poor, spirit- ‘came forth of the thieket a Lion well nigh a: 
less, cowardly, cringing animal, who satisfied lordly as yourself, who, seeing me in pursui’) 
himself with the offal of the very game he had of game, asked me for whom I hunted—Alas ° 


run down, for the weak gratification of keeping 
company with a Lion. 

What a vast number of Jackalls there are 
in the world ! 

The Fox curled his tail in contemptuous 
satisfaction as he remembered the narrow- 
hearted slave, and trotted away to his lair 
without a moment’s misgiving as to the result 
of his undertaking. 

“ He will whiten my face once more in the 
eyes of alt Mouseland ;” le murmured to him- 
self as he went; “ A base-spirited beast, who 
would barter his mother for a comfortable 
meal! Creatures of this deseription are read- 
ily worked upon ; so now for my new friend !” 

The negotiation was short, and the result per- 
fectly satisfactory to both partics. The Fox 
caught two or three rabbits by the sly, and pre- 
sented them to the Jaekall, suffering him to de- 
vour the whole of them himself; a liberal and 
delicate proceeding, which was extremely a- 
greeable to that animal, who was delighted for 
once to play the Lion’s part, and who had never 


I could reply but by the truth, and I told hin 
humbly but firmly, that I served the lord o, 
the forest; ‘Be hey ?—what’s this?’ he 
foamed, as he ground his strong teeth with 
rage ; ‘Who is he who would be lord wher. 
my foot ranges and my roar is heard? Go, 
wretch, to the paltry animal whose slave yot 
are, and bid him hide himself in the deepes 
den of the mountain, or the thiekest underwoo 
of the forest, lest I encounter him in my wan 
derings, and rend him piecemeal!” Need , 
tell the Light of the Earth that I refused to b 

the bearer of such a message? . With wha’ 
mitkal should I have measured out my lord” 
bounty, had I undertaken an, errand like this 

No! | sought rather to remove all abomina, 
‘tion from the beard of majesty, and answere 
in as high a tone; and truly, most puissal/ 

padishah of the forests, [ had well nigh pal: 
the karatch* as the penalty of my rashness 

for the imperious stranger sprang on me, an, 
ao o ü ē{‘M 

* Capitation-tax, levied on raiahs, or vassals. 
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made his way with the foam that fell in flakes 
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would have devoured me, had I not raised the 
dust of flight. and hastened to apprise my lord 
of his new enemy.” 

Loud roared the Lion when he ceased to 
listen. He had Jong dwelt in solitary majesty, 
the acknowledged monarch of the forest: and 
he resolved at onee neither to abdicate his 
power, nor to dilute it by admitting a rival. 
Accordingly. with mane ereet, eyeballs of fire, 
ani a heart swelling with indignation, he 
bade the cowering Jackal guide him instantly 
to the spot where he had encountered his 
haughty enemy. 

He was obeyed. The false craven trotted 
on before with alacrity. and the mighty Lion 
followed. lashing the carth with his tail, and 
moistening the brushwood through whieh he 


from his parted hips. Their walk terminated 
near the mouth of a well, towards which the 
Jackall pointed as the den of the usurper; and 
then, declining to advance further, crouched 
away, leaving the noble and betrayed Lion to 
terminate the adventure. 

With all the impetuosity of rage, indigna- 
tion, and jealousy, the infuriated animal 
sprang to the margin of the well, where, re- 
flected in the elear water, he beheld Ins own 
image, and thought that he was face to face 
with his enemy ; D hoarse and appalling 
roar of defianee was¥echoed by the deep mur- 
murs of fhe tank; and like many another 
hero. he leapt at a shadow, and plunged head 
over ears into a bath for whieh he had been 
perfectly unprepared. 

Away sped the Fox, who had been contem- 
plating from a distance the success of his stra- 
tagem, with his tail erect, and a roguish twin- 
kle in his eye which betrayed his self-gratula- 
tion; and affeeting not to remark the coldness 
of his reeeption, he forthwith laid his paw 
upon his head, and informed the Majesty of 
Mouseland of the eapture of the rebel Lion. 

The intelligence acted like beng on the spi- 
rits of the monarch and his court, who sprang 
from side to side of the palace, squeaking with 
delight: indeed, the popular commotion was 
so great that it was not for a considerable time 
that the Vézir could command the royal car 
sufficiently to suggest the expediency of an 
early visit to the prison of the captive. When, 
however. he had succeeded in so doing, 
the justice of the hint was at once admitted } 
and, in the pride of hts little heart, the Padi- 
shah of the Long-tails summoned the vas«al- 
camel, who bending meekly on his kites, re- 
ceived the royal mouse upon his hump, where 
he enthroned himself to the great admiration 
of the whole city. 

“ Thriee-honored animal '” said the exult- 
ing Monarch to the pauent beast, who with 
half-closed cyes, and drooping head, stood 
(quietly awaiting the signal todepart. - Your's 
lis no common lot: sce that you sink not be- 
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neath the responsibility of your office, but look 
well to your path; for remember that you 
bear the weight of sovereignty, and the hopo 
of an entire Empnre !? 

“Powerful Padishah ! replied the stupid 
animnm], with a fulness of (ruth and a want of 
tact, whieh at once demonstrated ta the Fox 
‘the little probability there existed of his ever 
rising into favor at Court; © My path is eary, 
and my burden is light. Were at not, indeed, 
that I felt your Majesty mount, and that as 
you ran up my side, | experienced the same 
tickling sensation as that caused by those anas- 
seny sikdam—those poor pitiful inseets, the 
forest-thes, when they sometimes alight upon 
me. | should not have been aware that I bore 
any burthen at all Be tranquil, therefore. oh. 
Lord of the Long-tails. tor } could carry you 
round El Cat without feeling your weight.” 

As the Camel ceased speaking, the royal 
Mouse was seized with a violent tit of sneez- 
ing; and the Fox took the opportunity of this 
fit of steruutation to wipe away the tears of 
suppressed laughter from lis brimming eyes. 

What a beautiful thing as truth! flow at 
always advances a man’s interests ! 

When the party reached the well, the pigmy 
Monarch descended trom his elevated position, 
and established himself on its margin, whence 
he looked down with itinite complaceney on 
the drenched and desponding Lion. 

* BoGroum Seid !#— You are welcome.” he 
said smmlıngly: both to our terrntories anıl 
to our tanks. Had you been more courteons, 
we should have received you im a less incon- 
venient hall of audienee ; but as itis, we have 
deemed it expedient to steep the bread of dis- 
obedience in the waters of defeat, and you 
must swallow the mengre menl as you ean.” 

There wax aduurable policy m this speech 
of the Padishah’s. as your Highness eannet 
tail to remark; tor, as the Mouse saw no 
means of delivering his formidable captive, he 
resolved to make necessity appear design, and 
to seem to abandon him through displensuro 
to a fate from whieh an point of fact he had 
no posstble hope or prospect of setting him 
free. 

Bat ere the humbled and exhausted Lion 
eould reply, the Fox appreached the well, and, 
seizing the royal car, whispered to the mo- 
narch, that triendeip of so powertul wud 
respectable an animal wuld greatly tend to 
exalt his glory ; and that.it his majesty could 
induce the prisoner to swear allegianes to the 
throne of Mouseland, he woeld undé@rtake to 
secure Ins liberation, 

“But, Véezir of quick wit 
ledge, whose head, umpe the 
greatness, Is rabung iwel! to Wh Wila,” Snid 
the Padwehah, with that ine ew ty 
and caution for which he wie déw¥vedly ro- 


wl ound know- 
eleelewsn of our 
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nowned; “Suppose that when onee on dry 
land, the mighty Seid should laugh at our 
beards, how could we contend against his fu- 
rious revenge ?” : 

“‘ Bashustun—on my head be it!’ was the 
reply of the eouneillor : ‘‘ The Lion is an honor- 


able beast ; he will disdain a lie: brave to a. 


fault, he will do battle fòr his new master | 


against all comers’; generous and high-hearted, 
he will never look baek upon the past, for he 
knows that what is written is written ; and we 
shall thus secure an ally who will be as a 
footstool to the throne and as an eye to the 
state.” 


“ Wallah billah ! it is well said,” squeaked 


the willing Mouse ; and then onee more ad- 
dressing the Lion, he exelaimed majestieally, 
t Said we not well that we would leave you 
here to perish and to die the death of a dog? 
Have you aught to urge in denial? Does it 
not depend on us and on our pleasure, whether 
you live or expire miserably amid the suffo- 
eating waters? And yet we would fain be 
mereiful, and not see your strength wither, and 
your eye grow dim. How say you, vanquish- 
ed Seid, will you beeome our willing vassal, 
our loving ally, one of the pillars of our state ?” 

The Lion opened his ponderous jaws to their 
extremest width, to give utteranee to the bitter 
contempt he felt for the wretched little animal 
who thus addressed him; but, alas! when the 


words should have eome forth, the water rush- | 


ed down his throat, and he was nearly ehoked ; 
and faint, exhausted, and powerless as he was, 
he felt that in order to preserve his wretehed 
existenee, he had no alternative but to swal- 
low an oath, whieh, however, at the mo- 
ment, was even more suffoeating than the wa- 
ter. When he had done so, the Camel was 


once more freighted with the load of royalty ; | 


and the train of eourtiers having taken the 
way baek to the subterranean eity, the Fox at 
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Lion frankly apologised for the eontempt in 
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which he had hitherto held all his race, and 
vowed to him an earnest and eternal friend- 
ship. 

“Good deeds, oh Reynard,” he said gently 
“ever secure their own reward. Be not dis 
gusted by so trite an apothegm, but ever let it 
urge you to kind and generous actions like that 
of this day.” 

The Fox eould have laughed at the Lion’s 
beard, but he seareely thought it prudent to 
do so; and, perhaps, when the singular inap- 
positiveness of the remark is eonsidered, he 
had some cause for mirth; but, uneonseious 
of the feeling with which his words had been 
received, the royal animal, as they pursued 
their way to the palaee of the Mouse, related 
to his eompanion the treachery of the false and 
eowardly Jaekall; and uttered many a bitter 
apostrophe on his ingratitude, which, had the 


reereant overheard them, would have sufficed 


to kill him with sheer fright. 
It is perhaps needless to say that the Fox 


joined heartily in the anathema, and exas- ` 


perated still more the anger of the Lion; un- | 


til having wrought him up to the last pitch of 
rage, he bade him be calm, for that so blaek a 
traitor was not fit to live, and assured him that 
die he should. He hinted, however, that it 
would be as well to say nothing on the subject 
at Court, as the race of Paekalls were under 
the proteetion of the Padishah of fhe Long- 
Tails, and that consequently justice must be ~ 
done silently. 

The Lion aequieseed at onee ; and the cere- 


‘mony of his presentation having taken place, 


greatly to the delight of Mouscland, and his 
own disgust, he was permitted to retire to 
his den ; an arrangement highly honorable and 
considerate on the part of the Padishah, who 
felt his inability to detain him a moment long- ` 
er than he ehoose to stay for the amusement ` 


once proceeded to effect the liberation of his of his new masters. 


new assoeiate. 


That very night the Fox supped from the, 


Not far distant from the well which had) hind quarter of a very lean Jaekall; and the’ 
snared the Lion to his ruin, was a lake of | Lion never again eneountered the treacherous 


some extent, whenee, in times of drought, the 
husbandmen of the provinee irrigated their 
lands by means of engines, which threw the 
water into small canals that interseeted the 
plain, and inereased the vigorous vegetation. 
One of the channels was in the immediate 
neighborhood; and the Fox lost no time in 
breaking down the clay aqueduet, and suffer- 
ing the stream to pour into the treachcrous 
tank, until it overflowed, and the Lion was 
enabled to walk forth, shake his dripping mane, 
and warm his trembling limbs in the bright 
sunshine. 

When he had reeovered his breath, the first 
impulse of the generous beast was to make 
his acknowledgments to his deliver for so signal 
a pleee of service; and the modesty of the 
Fox was so conspicuous in his reply, that the 


slave by whom he had been betrayed. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
THE KINGDOM OF TIIE MICE—CONTINUED. | 


Drip your Highness ever experience the shoek 
of an earthquake? Of one of those mys- 
terious convulsions of nature whieh defy alike 
the power and the poliey of man—when the 
whole world appears to be erumbling into dust 
and to be insufficient to fill up the yawning 
chasm, dark and insatiate, which gapes to re- 
eeive the universal ruin! When the voice of 
the human raee is but one cominon shriek of 
agony, and the great globe seems to be on 
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common grave? When not even the prospect proper credentials, and deputed his Ambas- 
of the sherbets of Paradise can quench the hot | sador, 


thirst of terror: nor the vision of its houri 
destroy the bitterness of death? Nay, then, 
it you have not, my lord has been more favor- 
ed than was the Padishah of Mouseland when 
his subterranean kingdom wae shaken to its 


f 
i 
f 


base—his palace prostrated, his cities laid | 


waste, and his subjects destroyed by thousands, 
and cumbering the s‘reets with their maimed 
and mant!ed bodies! 

All was consternation among the miserable 
amevivers. un universal squeak of mourning 
rat tue ari and Mathers. sons, and lovers, 
metrens. rl maidens. colleeted about the vie- 
tins sss upon their dead, In despair at 
potd toaila visitation, the monarch of Mouse- 
loud vunnconed the Fox. the Camel, and the 
hau to las pre cuece; and they came only to 
f° fii steeped in sorrow to the very whis- 
kers :—What was to be done? The noble Seid 
off -red battle on the instant, but against whom 
was he to fight? The Camel suggested the 
creet) n of a new palace. and the founding of 
ad’ uew eity, Lut where were the archiects to 
}:@n. and the workmen to build it! The Fox 
ouly advised patience: aud promised to traee 
tlic evil to its origin. and to prevent its recur- 
repee. 

As all the population of Mouseland had 
great faith in the power of their Vezir to full 
his pledges, they were in some degrce consoled : 
aud many hours were passed in burying the 
dead. and digging a few underground apart- 
nients for the accommodation of the wounded : 
when suddenly anather mighty crash at a litle 
distance onee more overwhelmed them with 
terror. and they ran off in every dircetion to 
avert the new destruction by which they were 
threatened. 

But on this oceision they were subjected 
only to alarm: for the evil had fallen on the 
colony of their eneunes the Jerhuahs: and they 
were slowly recovering from their panie, when 
the Fox appeared at thcir ruined walls, and 
informed the desponding Padishah that he had 
discovered the author of the evil to be a huge 
elephant, who at sunset emerged from the 
woods into the plain, and reeklessly trod down 
the roofs of the subterranean citivs. 

The Lord of the Long-tail® trembled as he 
listened: but his Vezir aifected to hold their 
new enemy cheaply. and reminded the Padishah 
that he had subjugated the mighty Lion— 
What, then, could he fear? Nay. fier the first 
time since he had aceeyted office, he suzsested 
that a new envoy should be chosen by the 
monareh from among ins own netion , and so 
composedly did he taik on the sulje®t, that the 
weak Mouse began to be once more puffed up 
with pride, and forgetful of his own tmiemfi- 
cance; and in this frainc of mind he pitched 
upon a young, spright!y, smnart-whiskered Bey 
of the household, whoin he furnished with the 

9 


| 


To the full as vain as his muster, tho 
mouseling of quality retreated to his hole, 
Where he gave lis whiskers n more diplomatio 
and important twist, smoothed his slender tal 
mto more graceful glossiness, and ndorned inure 
self m the most upproved manuer ere he do 
parted on his embassy, whieh he did with a 
brisk run that prormsed a speedy rourn. 

The reappearance of the unfortunate envoy 
took place. however, with even more dispatch 
than bad been anticipated: for the Elephant, 


1 . 
amused rather than indignant at the ms lence 


of the spruce-looking little reptile, lad only 
answered lis summons by blowing hun many 
yards on lus homeward path, with the wind 
from hus mighty trnuk ; and in serry plight, as 
your Hhghuess may well imagine, did the poer 
dapper diplomatist throw himself down betore 
the carpet of majesty, and tell lis tal® of dis 
grace. 

* Who can war against his fate. Light of the 
Earth!" he eeneluded. as the Padishah bent 
upon him an cye of disappeaniment und dise 
gust: * Who can control the elements? What 
ammal could have braved the whirlwind by 
which | was lifted trom the earth. lung asniést 


the clouds. and swept alone over an mitimty of 


space? Ne bilimm—what can } wy? Tho 
ashes of defeat are sttown upon my head—the 
detilement of disgraee is on my beard—the 
anger of the Great One of the Eerjh, the Re- 
fuge of the World has clutched my heart aed 
stopped ats pulsations.” 

But the Padnliah was not to be appeared ; 
the Fx was summencd to the eonfcrcener, ree 
quested to become the exceutioner of the dos 
eomtited Anibateader, (Whom he very submis. 
sively Snapped up before the words were well 
outoft the roval mouth} and selieiterl to tender 
his opamen of the mst dewrublé step to be next 
takenan this very unpltasant affarr 

The wily Vezir asked ter an hour to de 
hiberate. althowgh teeling eonvinesl that his 
av¢hey would be requied. he had atrendy 
matured his plans | and ut the térmimdon ef 
that potiod. he demande! from the hing a strong 
detachment ef Mice, who were to act selely 
under his e mirs. 

Wath th party he at once quitted the ruined 
city, and advanced to the deep bd of an ex- 
haustel river, traversed by a wooden bridge, 
Which the Elephant was eompelled to cress 
during las periodical vevts to the plain. The 
chanu®® of the stream clewed sudd*rly tò the 
right and leit of this bridve, the rock® Mang 
igh and yngezed, and ulmést meeting overhwad, 
not many feet above the lewel of the water ; 
and in consequence of this Gircumetaner, the 
bridge had been flung over a widlr portiin of 
the river. and rested only upon a deep chalky 
vein of soil, running far imo the Valby, and 


_auddenly terminating in a hollow, not twenty 
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stadia distant from the capital of Mouse- 
land. 

On arriving at the bridge, the Fox at once 
commenced operations by instrueting his troops 
to gnaw partially asunder the ropes and pins 
which united the wood-work. so as to render it 
{isecure for any heavy weight ; and the conse- 
gaences of this step are evident. The next 
tune the Elephant endeavored to pass, his 
enormous bulk proved an overfreight for the 
frail fabric, and he fell headlong into the bed 
of moist chalk, without power to move either 
to the right or left, where the rocky barrier 
fenced in the channel. 
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ledge his authority, he would undertake to re 
lease him from his present thrall. 

The royal cortege was immediately in mo 
tion. First marched two fierce and shaggy 
Bears, wielding huge staffs. and growling forth 
tle many and mighty titles of the Padishah, 
Then followed a band of female Monkeys, 
daneing fantastic measures to the music of a 
seore of bare-backed Apes. These were sue 
eeeded by a company of Poreupines, who shot 
their quills right and left upon the erowd, 
which threatened to impede the line of march, 
Then eame a couple of Asses, braying out 
with Jungs of iron the near approach of tha 


In this emergeney, the sagacity, strength, | Refuge of the World, and Lord of the Earth; 
and intelligence of the animal, availed him, who followed, mounted upon the hump of the 


nothing. He was fairly in the toils; and was 
only another example among many, of a crea- 
ture ruined by his own greatness, and destroy- 
ed by the very attributes on which he had 
been wont to pride himself. 

Off ran the Fox when he saw the result of 


Camel, having on his right the merry Fox, to 
whom the pageant was food for unmeasured 
mirth; and on his left the crest-fallen and 
disgusted Lion, who stalked solemnly along, 
his heart burning with shame as he rememe 
bered how sorry a figure he should make in 


his stratagem; and the destruetion of half|the eyes of his old acquaintance the Ele 
Mouscland was forgotten in the triumph ofjphant. 


such a capture. Many of the dead were still 
unburied; but their fate was overlooked in 
the general rejoicing that made the whole 
Empire one shrill squeak of proud delight. 

These things are alike among nen and mice. 
your Highness. Who heeds in the pageant 
and parade which celebrate a victory, the vic- 
tims who have fallen to secure it ? 

The vain-gloriousness of the King of the 
Long-tails was at its height. He issued all 





We could always support our misfortunes 
themselves with philosophy ; it is their effect 
on the minds, and their influence on the opine 
ions of others, that unman us. 

A guard of honor, composed of wild Goata, 
‘surrounded the mighty monareh: and imme 


ldiately behind them came a tall Oarang-ouw 


tang, carrying a palm-leaf, on which, shaded 
from the pubhe gaze by fans formed of the 
beard of the bulrush, lay the three favorite 


sorts of contradictory orders—commanded and|wives of the Padishah; two more animals ol 
countermanded—and all in order to keep the'the same deseription, but of less stately pro 
different animals, who had become his vassals, | portions, bore the slaves of the harem. The 
on the run. Here flew a Rat; there rushed a light troops were represented by a group ob 
Badger—a Squirrel sprang on one side, and a,Chamois; while the heavy regiments were 
Chamois leapt on the other; the whole plain most appropriately composed of Buffaloes; and 
was in convulsions; and ever and anon the!in this state and fashion did the King of the 
roar of the captured Elephant came booming! Miee journey towards the prison-place of the 
along the valley like a thunder-peal. Elephant ; of whom he no sooner caught sight 
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Al this was very delightful, but every plea- than he exclaimed in a transport of very na 


sure must have a termination; and his High-'tural delight : 
ness the Padishah was partially reealled to! 
reason by a hint from the Fox, that although | wisdom ! Have you brought us here only to 
a eaptive, the mighty Elephant was not yet a'show us one of our own brethren? Nore 
vassal; and that his subjugation required in-|semblanece can be more perfect; save that, 
stant attention. indeed, nature has been unkind to our poor 


Unable to controvert so eogent an argument, 
the monarch at onee declared himself ready to 
be guided by the counsels of his Vèzir ; though 
he could not avoid reminding him that this 
was no slight concession from a sovereign who 
was now lord of the whole brute creation, 
with the exeeption of the Elephant, who was 
then in his toils. 

The Fox bowed low, and langhed—but the 


bow was to the Padishah, and the laugh to'convulsed the Fox with merriment; 


himself, and he consequently avoided giving 
any offence; while he assured the potentate 
with all due respect and reverence, that in tfe 


| 





captive, in visiting him with such a mass of 


flesh, and such a length of nose; but these 


are deformities which, being ourselves happily 
exempt, we know how to pity in others; had 


- 


not this misfortune attended his birth, we- 
should have been as like as two drops of water. ” 


Speak, cousin!’ he continued, addressing the 
enormous animal with a patronising gentle- 


ness which drew tears from his wives, and 
* Wha { 


‘would you of us?” 
No answer was made, for in truth the Ele 
phant did not either see or hear the Monareh. 


event of his inducing the Elephant to acknow- [and was lost in wonder at what this meeting 


“ Why, how is this, oh Vèzir of power and ` 
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ef sy many divers animals in his immediate the Elephant himself, he was enabled hy sun- 


neighborhood might portend. 


Meanwhile the Padishah moved forward, 
and transferring himself from the hump of the 
Came} to the capacious baek of the Elephant. 
began to walk towards his head. examining 
him most minutely, and occasionally switch- 
ing his tail with self-gratulation and ifport- 





rise the next morning to force his way through 
the erumbling barrier, aml to obey the sume 
mons of the Padıishah: who sat cnthroned on 


an car of maize, surrounded by depntanons 
from all the vassal-niimals of the province. 


When he had reached the presence, and 


made his obeisance, the Fox respeetfully ad- 


ance ; when, unfortunately chaneing to pass vanced to the throne, holding between his 


over a spot where the huge beast was parti- 
cularly susceptible to the touch, and deemed 


that some fly had alighted with the intent to 


sting him, he gave a flap with his long car, 


teeth n ripe sugar-enne, whieh he presented to 
Ins majesty as a delicious refection, and, more- 
over, an extraordinary curiosity, whieh he 
humbly invited hin totmspeet, The Padishah, 


and down fell his majesty into the wet clay ! | who delighted in novelties, nt onee declared 


The whole court was in cammotion: the 
Lady-mice squeaked, and their slaves, as in 
duty bound, squeaked still louder; the Bears 
growled, the Asses brayed, the female Mon- 
keys chattered, and the Apes grinned; the 
Poreupines rolled themselves up. the Lion 
roared, the Camel screamed, the Fox almost 
went into convulsions, the wild Goats shaok 
their beards, the Chamois leapt from rock to 


his intention to examine the gift of his esteem- 
ed minister and frend: and, having given per- 
mission to his wives, and the Prince Royal hie 
ouly child, to accompany him. which they lost 
no time in domg. he disappenred into the 
hollow of the eane followed by lis family. 
Standing close beride the Fox was a long- 
armed Ape, lis especial slave, who had long 
nursed a bitter spite against the whole Empire 


rock, and the Buffaloes laid down, and began|of Mouseland : and no sooner had the tip of 


to chew the cud of distress. 
time, the monarch. after a vast deal of scraimb- 


And in the mean | 


the last Imperial tail vanished, than on re- 
eciving an encouraging Wink from the Fox, he 


ling and struggling, got safely out of the mire, ,;adroitly blocked up the orifice with elay, and 
and reappeared among his people, all chalk,|/secured all the royal family ! 


mud, and misery ! 


A low murmur was rising on every side, 


But his was not a soul to be subdued by|when the Fox. contemptuously kicking aside 
gne downfall; and as soon as he could un-|the throne of the Mouse, thus addressed tho 
fasten his jaws, which were cemented together| surrounding animals— 


most unpleasantly, and recover his breath. he 
vowed vengeanee on the Elephant, and began 
fo dry his whiskers. 


© Beasts of the chase, and of burthen: my 
most worthy frenes and subjects; | have 
collected you together this day, through my 


The Fox took this opportunity of coming/slave the Mouse, to declare to you how J have 


forward, and assuring his majesty that the 
crime of the animal had been involuntary : 


earned for myself the sovereignty of the brute 
creation ; and in order to prove to al] animals, 


and of reminding him that the privilege of the|from the lordly Lion to the drudejng Mole, 


powerful was to show merey, coupled with an 
intimation that he craved the pardon of the 
offender in the name of the whole court and 
army. 

Thus urged, the heart of the Padishah soft- 
enced; and the Elephant, being very soon con- 
vinced by the representations of the Fox, that 
his only chance of deliverance lay in his 
swearing fealty to the Lord of the Long-tails, 
and consoled for his misfortune by the vase 
salage of the Lion, at length consented to the 
indignity ; when baying administered the oath, 
the Padishah, yet shivering from his imimer- 
sion, and considerably shaken by his fall trom 
so prodigious a height, withdrew with all lis 


that neither strength nor meignuifieance conid 
secure their possessors from my rule, | made 
my tool of a sorry Mouse. To thut weak, 
plumy, miserable reptile, have ye all bowed 
your haughty heads, to save your forfeit lives, 
Friends and vassals! The limperim! Mouse 
has abdieated. the finperial family as extinet ! 
l am your Emperor; and l commence my 


lreign by an apothegm. 


* When courage has failed before eraft; and 
the mighty in frame have been bowed beneath 
the mighty mo intelleet. the rings of obedience 
can never be reut from the cars of deteat: 
and the arrows of ambition will nlways re- 
bound from the sun of royalty, upon the heads 


court in the same order as he had set out:!of those who bend the rebellous bow !”” 


while the Fox hastily collected together a nu- 


Ax the self-eleeted monarch ceased speak- 


merous army of miners, composed of beavers, fing. he gazed around him with a look of proud 
ferrets. rabbits, badgers, inungoshes. rats. mice, |detiance ; placed his foot npon the sngar-enne 
and moles, and sect them immediately to workjin, Which the unhappy Miee were dying of 
toundermine the chalk bank which mtervened suffocation, ak upon a fedlsteol ; and seemed 
between the channel of the river and the to dare a dixsentient murmur But yono 
hollow already mentioned. arose; for the assembled animals, hombled 

As they were in immense numbers, labored | by the consciousness of their disgracelul vas. 
heartily, and were considerably nssisied by salage to a wretched reptile, of Whom the more 
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wily Fox had made first a tool and then a 
prey ; and, startled into concession by the 
sudden and unlooked-for assumption of an 
animal. under whose guile and quiek-witted- 
ness they had all severally writhed, could not 
deny the superiority of their new master; a 
superiority which he could make thei feel at | 
any moment, and in any emergeney, when | 


brute force could not avail: they therefore | then are her poor services at his will. 


with one acccrd offered their obeisance, and 
acknowledged him as their ruler. 

One able diplomatist can seeure more tr- 
umphs than an army of lanecs, 


— 


PART IF 
CHAPTER LY. 


 AyarB—wonderful !”? murmured the Tehor- 
badji as he flung another purse into the lap of 
the young Greek: “F could listen to her for 
ever; her voice is like the sighing of the wind 
through the light branches of the jasmin. 
Mashallah! she is a wonder! What is writ- 
ten, is written—I will purchase this fair slave, 
mother.” 

“May my lord’s will be all-powerful !” 
gasped out the terrified Nevresté, as she again 
prostrated herself to the earth ; ‘had it been 
any aliné of my troop save Mherpirwir and 
Séidika, would I not have given her to my lord 
for gold? But these two—” 

“What of these two?’ demanded the 
Tehorbadji with a lowering brow and a stern 
gaze; ‘ Whose dog are you to ihwart me in 
my humor? I will purchase the slave for 
seven purses.” 

“Let not my lord blacken the face of his 
servant ;” persisted the old woman; “ the 
slave is not mine. The Camalcan of Stam- 
boul had heard of the talent of this young 
Massaldji froin the Bynbashi of the troops of 
Dainaseus, and he has already paid a heavy 
priee for her to her late master. She is even 
now on her way to Jskuidar,* where a slave 
waits to conduet her to the harem of her new 
lord. How then can I obey? AinI not as no- 
thing in this matter ?” 

“« Tarik—beware !” frowned the Tehor- 
badji ; “that you deceive me not: there are 
no feet so swift in all Roum but that the cord 
is swifter. The slave pleases me, and I am 
ready to pay her price.” 

“Will my lord heap ashes upon the head of 
his servant?” added Nevresté ; “Can the fig- 
tree bear grapes, or the olive produce dhour- 
ra? How then can J give up a maiden who 
is not mine ?” 

“And what says the Massaldji herself?” 
asked the Tehorbadji, looking kindly on the 
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disguised Greek ; “‘ Would she be content to 
inhabit my harem, and to weave the threads 
o! eloquence into the web of fiction to please 
the ears whieh would be ever open to listen ?”? 

“The Tehorbadji is lord; said Maniolo- 
polo, as calmly as his agitation would permit 
him to reply: ‘If the Camalean of Stamboul 
be content to leave his slave unreclaimed, 
Let the 
Pasha (may his house prosper !) decide in this 
matter.” 

This suggestion at once reealled the worthy 
Janissary to his reason, and reminded him that 
he could not take the beard of the Minister in 
his hand, as though it were that of an oda- 
bashi* or a naib ;f and determined therefore 
to rid himself of the affair at once, he said 
coldly : 

Min Allah! why should I trouble my 
lord the Pasha for this thing? Are there not 
many Massaldjis in the land? What is the 
spoil for which I should eontend ? Avretder— 
it is a Woman—it is bosh—nothing.”’ 

For a moment there was silence; and 
Maniolopolo watched with eonsiderable anxiety 
the countenance of the Tchorbadji, who con- 
tinued to smoke with great energy, and a con- 
traction of eye-brow by no means indicative 
of interna] satisfaction ; while the almé slow- 
ly rising from the floor, at the signal of Nev- 
resté, prepared to renew theirdanees. A wave 
of the host’s hand, however, prevented their 
purpose ; and muttering something of the late- 
ness of the hour, he gravely descended from 
the sofa, and without again glancing towards 
the dancers, abruptly quitted the harem. 

When he had fairly disappeared, all was 
once more hilarity ; and the young beauty on 
the sofa smiled out her pretty scorn at the sud- 
den whim of the Tchorbadji, who had poured 
forth his soul on first sight of an awali, whom 
she vowed, by the grave of her mother, had a 
light in her eyes which was nothing less than 
modest. 

Nevresté ventured to remonstrate, and to 
uphold the propriety ‘of her handsoine com- 


panion ; greatly to the amusement of the lady, ` 
who called the dark-browed awali to the eush- | 


ion at her feet, where she playfully toyed with 
the long tresses of raven hair that tell upon 
her shoulders, and bade her tell how many 
hearts she had broken sinee her bright blaek 
eyes had learned the art in whieh they wero 
such adepts. 

Maniolopolo, to whom his position was irk- 
some in the extreme, despite the small white 
hand, and soft accents of the fair wife of the 
Tehorbadji, answered her by atimid glance, as 
he resumed his zebee; and having preluded 


= 


for a moment in melancholy eadeneces, as 


though sad reeolleetions had been awakened by 


the question, at length murmured out in a sub- 


aaa 
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dued voiee his low and thrilling reply. The 
air which he selected was wild as the summer 
wind—it was a Sviote melody ; and it brought 
with it a thousand memories of the past, 
whieh heightened its expression of energy and 


passion. 
Tur ALME's Sonme 


Who loves the Almé? Oh mock me not naw 

Wich the light of that eye, and the cali of that brow; 
For thee, such as thee, were those blessed hours made, 
When the sunshine is looked, and when music is sad; 
But the Almé, though bricht her young beauly may be, 
Can ne'er know the bliss that is lavished on thee ! 


Who loves the Almé? Her step may be light, 

Mer form may be graceful, her eye may bé bright, 

Her ear may drink in the most elognenl whrds 

That e`er swept like a spell o`er the young spirit’s chords ; 
But the Almê's crushed heart to despondence is vow`d 
When her brow is unveiled to the gaze of the crowd. 


Then ask not the Almé, proud beauty, to tel! 
The tales of the past in her memory that dwell; 
Rather bid her forget that on earth there can be 
A being so loved and so lovely as thee; 

Lest. wild with despair such a contrast to meet, 
She fling off her garland, and die at thy feet. 


A stifled sob met the ear of Maniolopolo as 
he laid aside the instrument; he involunta- 
rily turned in the direction whenee it came. 
and saw Mbherpirwir slowly moving away ; 
and his heart smote him that in order the bet- 
ter to sustain his disguise, he had suffered 
himself to be betrayed into any expressions 
caleulated to wound the fair and gentle girl, 
who had so zealously embraced his vause. and 
risked her own safety to conduce to his hap- 
piness. Nevreste had served him for gold, 
and had secured the wages of her coneession : 
the other aliné had simply and blindly tultilled 
the pledge of obedience to which they were 


vowed ; but there was something at the heart | 


of the young Greck that. told him of a deeper 
and a more anxious interest on the part of 
Mherpirwir. True. she was assisting him to 
Jook upon one whom he loved—but the expe- 
rience of the fair dancing-girl had taught her 
no tale of constancy on the part of lovers. In 
the sky of her destiny she had seen ray after ray 
of the young heart's brightness clouded by the 
vapours of distrust and chanve ; she had heard 
murmurs from the swecteat lips in the world, 


and seen tears in the loveliest eyes: and’ 


Mherpirwir was no logician. Mamelapolo 
was a Greek, a Giaour; a despised one hke 
herself. He could worship the wife of the 
Moslem only as a bright shape Iimned on the 
summer cloud—a laughing lyeht on the sunny 
Wwave—something unpalpable and transitory — 
while, could she win hun '—But here the heart 
of the girl beat painfully, ond adeep blush 
burned for an instant on her brow—No. no 
ehe would think no more: she dared not 

Some portion of the truth had already in- 
truded itself on Mamolopolo: he had known 
the aliné only a few hours, but there was a 
sottened light and a tami expression in her 
deep eye when it was turned on hiin. that re- 
vealed her secret, 


iness, with passion ? 
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His melancholy ballad had smitten the fair 
girl with a painful conviction which had never 
before so thoroughly forced itself upon her. 
Who was she that she thus had dared to hope 
that she might appropriate the heart of one 
like Mantolapolo? Was not the very name 
| ofan aline the by-word of seorn and eontumely ? 
| Were not nll the troop at the beck of every 
“Stranger who spread gold upon his palm, to 
divert his idleness, and to obey his behests? 

What had she to do with love, with tender- 
Alas! nothing—Man- 
wlopolo had laid bare before her the desola- 
tion of her lot: she might weep away her 
spirit, and steep her heart in tears ; there was 
no hand to wipe them away, no voice to soothe, 
no arm to uphold her; and for a moment as 
the daneing-girl moved from the side of the 
young Greek, a eold ehill stolo through her 
veins, and if she could at that instant be said 
to feel. it was the hard. cold. stern rigidity of 
the marble which bears the impress of beauty 
without its vitality. But the death-like par- 
oxysm, the strong spasm of despair, endured 
not long: the vietin was too young to be thus 
emancipated from suffering ; the spimt thrall 
‘had more bitter pangs in store , and the nwak- 
ening from this transient immobility was more 


f . . 
erushing than years of murmured suffering. 
| The mght was tar advanced when Nevreste 


gave the signnl for departure; and the wife 
of the Tehorbadji dismissed her guests with 
courtesy and gilts far exceeding their expecta- 
tions; nor did she imvyite their return, for the 
admiration of her Jord had been too manifest 
towards the disguised Seulika to render that 
personage a welcome gnest: and the troop 
had already passed the threshold of the ha- 
rem, and Mamoleopolo was eareully guiding 
the footsteps of the trembling Mherpirwir along 
the rude pavement of the steep street whieh 
led to the Thenaki Veharcla, while the old 
woman followed closely behind them, when 
they were suddenly met by one of the eha- 
oushes* of the Pasha, preeeded by a serateht 
bearing a paper lantern, who approaching No- 
vreste exelairmed 

© Be ley—What’s this, nother? You are 
abroad at an unseemly hour with your tloek 
ol perns: | have been to the Tehareht, the 
devil's nest, in which you have honsed your- 
self (and Wallah tillah? ’ts no plensant task 
to thread that quarter ef the city attor mght- 
fall ') on a mision from lis highne®s the 
Puehn (may his beard tloumeh!) He has 
heard strange tules of one of your alme, and 
he uonors you by a summons to lis harem 
to-morrow evenbag at suntet: so prepare your 
moon-faced beauties, and be carefal mht to 
fil at the appouted hour, but seize your 
good fortune with the grasp of semuinty, and 
When the river in the west youler rune gold, 


* Officer of the huweehold. 
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sce that you stand before the door of the Pasha’s 
harem, or the grave of your father will be de- 
filed, and the soles of your feet unfitted for 
speedy travel.” 

The old woman bowed her obedienee, and 
murmured out a thousand assuranees of her 
delight at the summons ; and when the ehaoush 
and his attendant had passed on, she moved to 
the side of Maniolopolo, and whispered: “ Wal- 
lah! your star is in the aseendant, young sir; 
your kismet is propitious ; but is your heart 
strong, and your pulse steady? Sen bilirsen 
—you know best. For my own part, I will 
trust you. I sell you my neck for two purses, 
and the present of the Pasha; take care that I 
do not make a bad bargain, and find it in the 
noose through any folly of your mad passion.” 

‘‘Korkma —fear not, mother; said the 
young Greek; “For my own sake, and for 
her's, } will look thrice at my words before I 
utter them. What is written, is written—my 
felech hath placed me in your hands, and 
opened the door of the Paeha’s harem to my 
eager foot. What says the proverb? ‘When 
you find water, drink it; when you find a 
bridge, pass over it.’ [found the water of 
despair, and drained a deep draught ; and now 
I find the bridge of hope, I am resolved, and 
ready to eross it.” 

“Sen ektiar—you are the master ;” said 
Nevreste: “and J] am your slave. And now, | 
here we are at the Teharchi, where you can 
deposit your disguise until to-morrow—Aghour 
ola—Heaven speed you in your purpose ; for 
you have a bold spirit and a true heart, giaour 
though you be.” 

With this blessing Maniolopolo took leave 
of the old woman ; and having silently pressed 
the slender fingers of Mherpirwir within his 
own, retired to the apartment where he had 
assuined his disguise ; and having laid aside 
the veil and antery, and replaced them by the 
turban and beenish* in which he was aceus- 
tomed to traverse the city at night, he hastened 
from the Theriaki Teharehi whieh was already 
loud with revelry and riot. 


? 


CHAPTER LVI. 


It was a glorious noon! The sun rode high 
in heaven; the bees were busy among the 
bean-flowers ; the butterflies flitted hither and 
thither, like blossoms loosened trom their stems 
by the summer-wind to be the bright compan- 
lous of his sport; the golden-armored fish 
leapt high above the silver-bosomed fountain, 
and fell baek glittering with the light; the sky 
was a vault of torquoise ; and the leaves sang | 
a pleasant melody at the bidding of the breeze. 
Nor was thisall; for the laughter of childhood , 
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and the low sweet voice of woman came sofily 
to the ear, as Saifula Pasha, with a slow step 
and a preoeeupied spirit, silently paeed to and 
fro the tree-shadowed terraee that stretehed 
along beneath the windows of his harem. In 
one hand he held his amber-lipped chibouque; 
of jasmin wood ; the other was buried amid; 
the folds of his girdle; his lips were slightly 
compressed ; his head declined ; and at times 
he drew a long breath like one whose spirit 
was overladen with thought. 

His selietar-aga* and his chibouque-bashif 
followed at a short distance, but did not even 
converse in whispers ; so bewildered were they 
by the sudden restlessness of their master. At 
length the Satrap paused. and pointing toa 
spot where the shadows fell deep and cool, a 
slave obeyed the signal, and spread his earpet, 
upon which he seated hinself, while his atten- 
dants with officious zeal arranged his cushions, 
prepared his pipe, and performed for .hitn all 
the little otlices of attentive zeal. 

‘* Mazzouk,” said the Pusha, when his selie- 
tar-aga alone stood beside him, all the other 
attendants having respeeifully retired: *‘ there 
is a Weight upon my spirit; the labors of the 
divan have wearied me. I hate the contact 
to which [ am subjected by the supineness of 
that dog the Cadi, who is not worth the pillauf 
he destroys—Mashallah! He is an ass, and 
the father of asses !” 


The Satrap paused, and threw out a long | 
thin thread of smoke from his chibouque, 


whieh curled for a moment about his bright 
and jetty beard; and the selictar-aga bowed 
his aequieseence in the opinion of his master 
with an unetion whieh admitted no doubt of 
his sincerity. 

“To see the divan,’”’ pursued the Pasha, 
“one would imagine that the city was ons 
vast Timerhazé!} They are not men whom . 
he brings before me for judgment : haivan der 
>—they are animals—ereatures from whom 
you may wring their heart’s blood more easily | 
than their piastres—Haif! haif !—shame, 
shame! I have sat there three hours this day | 
in the name of the Prophet, and not a single 
purse has passed into the treasury.” 

“ Mashallah! He is a dog, and deserves 
the cord,” said the attendant coolly. 

“Am [I not the shadow of the Padishah ?” 
continued the Pasha in a low tone of coneen- 
trated-anger ; “ And shall he not have justice? ' 
Let him look to it if things do not change. 
Inshallah! I wrong no man.” 

A few moments of silence succeeded, and 
again the Satrap spoke: * And this Frank, 
this infidel dog, of whom he told me in full 
divan not a month back, who seattered his 
money in the city streets, and made an okkal§ 
of his dwelling, where all who came were wel- 
come ; what has beeome of him ? With whose 
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haltisheriffe* has he passed the gates? By 
Ailah! there has been treason—and the Cadi 
has played the codgea-basha, and levied trib- 
ute tor himself.” 

* Bashustun—on my head be it ! 
the Pasha has his footon the neek of the ghor- 
umsak :” said the selictar-aga, vurning nside 
to spit out his contempt of the Cadi. 

*“Hlave you heard aught of this spendthrift 
Frank?” asked the Pasha; “if it be as the 
Cadi says, he must be well known in the city.” 

‘Your slave has heard that the stranger is 
no Frank,” was the reply; “but a raseally 


Greek from the Islands, who has been laughing | 


at the beards of the True Believers, and call- 
ing himself a Gaul.” 

“Ha! is it so?’ said the Satrap, a gleam 
of pleasure passing over his swarthy counten- 
ance; “ Then by the soul of his mother, he 
shall pay dearly for his insolence. A Greek! 
Where is the karatech ?{ He shall pay it to 
the uttermost para; aye, to the uttermost. 
You shall talk with him, Mazzouk ; and you 
know your duty.” 

The selictar-aga ‘laid his hand upon his 
heart, and smiled. 

e Shall we have our faces blackened by a 
raiah >? pursued the Satrap; “a vile slave 
who was born under the yoke? aud whose 
cunning has taught him to take shelter in the 
name of a Frank Khawajir?f{ And a Gaul, 
too! Were there nst Russians and English 
enough between Seanderia and Stamboul, but 
he must call himself a Gaul !” 

“ The slave is as keen asa makaisa: $ said 
the selictar-aga, selecting a simile which was 
as professional as it was apt: “Had he writ- 
ten himself either Russ or Briton, we might 
have read the cheat, for these Giaours are all 
as like from Ramazan to Ramazan, as the 
pearls in my lord's turban : and they who have 
once known one of the unclean dogs, can tel! 
bim again even should they meet on the edge 
of the Great Desert ; but the Gaul is as change- 
ful as the shadows of the tempest on the 
waters of Boulac ; and there 1s no swearing to 
his beard ” 

“And how know you this?” asked the 
Pasha. amazed at the erudition of his attend- 
ant; “Have you plunged your fingers mto the 
same pillauf with the Unbelievers, thnt you 
can tell the signs of there uneleanness ?” 

“May the hand of your slave perwh if it 
hath done this '? said theefunel nary selemn- 
ly ; * Whose dog am I that | should defile my 
own grave? [ Jearned the seeret treman hadji 
who had travelled to the far cast: and who told 
me that a mighty Sechah, who knew little of the 
Infidel nations of the west. and who sought to 
learn in what the Giaours of thone lands of 
darkness dilfi-red the one from the other, em- 
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ployed a famous painter, who could cunningly 
spread the tints of the rainbow over the sur- 
face of the papyrus, and create bright shnpes 


‘that wanted only breath and lite to make them 
My lord 


equal to the houris. to trnee tor him a Giaour 
of every lund within the vrele of El Cat, that 
so he might, should any of these restless bar- 
barians travel to his court, be able nt once to, 
tell to what natiou he belonged. But | weary 
my lord n 

“Go on,” said the Pasha, “T listen” 

“The painter obeyed the Imperial come 
mand: pursued the sehietar-aga with increas 
ed animation, envouraged by the unusual ate 
tention of his master; ‘and he soon lai upon 
the step of the throne so many tight-vested 
and whiskered efligies that the Sehah had 
nearly expired with mirth; but at length ho 
came to one where the Ginour stood unelothed, 
holding in tis hand a web of silk: and he de- 
manded from the painter in what land tho 
men thus unblushinely dispensed with the 
garments which they possessed the means of 
fashioning. * May my lord’s shadow never 
decrease !’ said the pater: ‘In no country of 
the west where the Ginours have learned to 
weave the produce of the worm or the cotton. 
tree, do they (hus deprive themselves of tho 
fruits of their midustry. | have therefore laid 
betore the eyes of my lord the garb of every 
nation save one, fer elsewhere the garment of 
to-day may be worn to-morrow ; but with the 
Gaul it is net so; and had l} made for him a 
dress to any given measure, though at sunrise 
he might have been distinguished by ıt from 
all the nations ot the carth, nt sunset n would 
have borne no more resemblance to lis actual 
appearance than tho lotus bears to the olive 
tree. or the stork te the blue deve. | have 
therefore gtven hin the material unfashioned, 
in order that my lord the Schah may imagine 
for hun, each time that he looks upon the pie 
ture. a new and distinet costume’ Thus then, 
Light of the Barth 2? continued the selietar. 
aga, bowing low before his master; “I deem 
that the Greek slave has called himself a 
Gaul, dreading that your penetration and 
knowledge would have detested the iraposturo 
had he declared himself to bo the subject of 
any other land.” 

* Har. har—true, true ;” said the Satrap with 
agritnamile; * but Alhenuulliah—prnise bo 
to Allah! he will not exeape even thus. We 
are not to suffer the sand of the de®ert to be 
lung into onr cyes by a wretched raiah, 
Frang: domous——the Franks are hogs, be they 
Russ or Gauls: and the Greeks are dogs, and 
the fathers of dogs. Ie shall pay the karatch 
enher with his hands or feet.” 

* Bashuatun—on my head be it,” said the 
selictar-aga, and the T'axsha smoked on with 
renewed vigor. satisfied that the worthy funo- 
tionary would keep his word. 


“ Mazzouk,”’ said the Pasha, after a long 
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pause, “your face is whitened; you have 
charmed the ear of attention, and turned the 
sands of the hour-glass to gold. I knew that 
your arm was strong. but I have only learnt 
to-day that you ean think as well as strike. I 
am weary ot the tales told in my harem; they 
are over-ripe pomegranates, and pall me. 
.Have you no legend of war and strife. such as 


may make me believe. while I lie here a 


my cushions, that [ see the roving Tartar with 
his tall eap and slender lance, the hardy Sey- 
thian with his huge bow grasped lke a toy, 
the Arab with his unerring djerrid, or the false 
Greek with his long spear gleaming ìn the sun- 
shine. as he flies before the Allah hu ! of the 
conquering Moslem? I want a tale like the 
neighing of a war-horse, or the blast of a trum- 
pet; E love the far-off rumbling of warfare, 
and had I not been a Satrap. by the soul of 
my father! I would have been a warrior !” 
At the eonelusion of this noble and safe 
burst of pugnacious oratory. the Pasha resu- 
med his chibouque almost fiercely, while he 
twirled his moustache, and looked defiance 
at the selietar-aga, who, having respectfully 
pressed the hem of the great man’s garment to 
his hps, stood for a moment buried in thought, 
and then, obeying the gracious gesture of the 
Pasha, seated himself on the edge of the ear- 
pet, and at onee commeneed his narrative. 


CHAPTER LVH. 


«I must transport my lord to the farthest 
East, that I may tell him that which he may 
not perehanee have heard ; for should I engage 
his ear with a tale of the wars of Roum, and 
of the glories of the eonquering armies of the 
Padishah, the Descendant of the Prophet, and 
the Refuge of the World, should I not heap 
ashes upon my head, when my lord knows 
all things, and his servant is less than a dog} 
before {yim ?” 

The Pasha drew in a long stream of the 
Sweet-seented gebeli, and nodded his approba- 
tion; while the selictar-aga, encouraged by 
the gesture, thus procecded. 

‘““Half the world had bowed beneath the: 
strong right arin of the wonderful Subuetagi 
and his warlike son, the bright-eyed Mahmoud, 
when his grandson Musaoud ascended the 
royal steps of the throne of Ghizni. It was a 
moment of trial, for the brave Azim Sehah Sil- 
jochi. the lord of the Toorkomans, had already 
subdued the kingdoms of Bokhara and Samar- 
eand, reaping their harvest with the sword. 
and awakening their echoes with the clash of 
steel, and the thunder of praneing hoofs. He 
was born for battle; the storm and the tem- 
pest roeked him to rest in his infaney: he 
laughed as the red lightnings danced around 
him, and chased the thunder-bolt, when it fell 
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of the awalis. 


‘not its pressure ; the enemy strode on, and he 






























ruin-laden into the valley. He breasted T 
waves when the avild sca was ehafed into ane 
ger, and leaped the precipices in whose depths 
death lay coiled like a serpent. 

t When his boyhood was spent. and that his 
upper lip was fringed with the beard of 
strength, he beeame only more bold and 
dauntless. The spear and the sword were 
dearer to him than the zebee or the hookah, 
and the trumpet-blasi sweeter than the voices 
His ambition was as a fiery 
toreh whieh spread devastation before it, and 
his name was the watchword of the wan 
riors when they rushed upon the weapons of 
the foe. 

‘* Masaoud had not yet girded on the seim& 
tar of sovereignty, when the warlike Azim 
pressed onward, even within the limits of his 
empire ; and he no sooner became the right 
hand of power than he resolved to stem the 
torrent of invasion ere it reached the footstep 
of his throne ; and for this purpose he ealled 
to him the noble Altasash, the brave vieeroy 
of Charism, who had long panted to erosg 
swords with the victorious Prinee of ths 
Toorkomans. 

* Alt Ghizni was convulsed with pride and 
admiration, when the eagle-browed Altasash 
galloped like a meteor towards the plain wher 
his gallant army was assembled. His steele 
clad warriors were counted by thousands, and 
one universal shout of weleome, which seemed 
to shake the astounded earth even to its eens 
tre, hailed him as he bounded forward with 
his son Kousruf by his side. He was the idol 
of. the people, and there stood not one among 
that closely-serried host who would not have 
freely shed his blood for the brave and highs 
souled Altasash. 

“ Mothers blessed him as he passed, and 
held their infants high above their heads thas 
they might look upon the hero; the aged wept 
that their strength was spent. and they could 
not follow him to battle; while they who had 
hitherto resisted the temptation, flung dow, 
their peaceful tools, or instruments of spor 
and grasping a ruder weapon, rushed to thô 
ranks of battle. 

‘‘ Winter had already stretehed his icy hand 
over the earth, but the gallant vieeroy heeded 


disdained to yield before the perseverance of — 
the conquering Azim. As the armed host’ 
swept forward, all,was wretelicdness before 
and about them; the trees stretched forth thew 
leafless arms towards a murky and leaden 
sky; ihe winds howled through the valleys 
like savage monsters in search of prey; the 
torrents. swoln with rain. leaped and roared 
as they esenped from their channel, and bore 
on their turbid waves the wreek of manya 
stately tree torn from its roots, and hurled to 
ruin by the tempest; fragments of rock, 
wrenched away by the storm-gusts, fell clate 
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tering into the defiles of the mountains ; and, ! 


at length, amid all this desolation the gaunt 
fiend Famine stalked through the camp. and 
shook his bony hand above the host. But the 
heroes of Ghizm defied him to the last: the 
ardent Alfasash met him as the rock meets the 
tempest, and the troops, eneeuraged by his 


example, armed themselves with resolution, | 


and cricd shame upon the eraven who dared 
tomurmur! The mountain path 2 

* Mashallah ! interrupted the Pasha, with 
æ most unequivocal yawn; “I have mistaken 
my taste: | have already heard enough of 
this second Rustum :* let him rest in peace, 
whether he died of want or a keen steel, which 
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Slowly raising her head like a blossom that 
has been bent with rain, niter the lapse of a 
few moments the Greek girl prepared to speak ; 
and tixmg her deep eyes on the Pasha, whilo 
she elasped one of the fair hands of his young 
wifo within her own, sho thus obeyed his 
bidding. 


E 
CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE PASIIA`S DAUGHTER. 


Tne Pasha Talit wus the Satrap of a 


İs a fact ihat, thanks be to the Prophet. I know powerful provinee too far removed from tho 


nothing about. The day is wearing, and the, 
shadows are growing longer; we will hasten! 
the evening meal, and leave your heavy war- 
riors to their mountain-path.” 

The diseoncerted sword-bearer did not ven- 
fure to reply; but silently motioning to the 
attendants, who were lying half asleep upon 
the turf at a distance, to approach and do their 
duty. he slowly followed the Pasha to the pa- 
lace, with a clouded brow, and a most un- 
enviable feeling of mortified vanity. 

As they passed beneath the windows of the 
harem, the sweet voice of Katinka came upon 
the wind, and the Satrap involuntarily stopped 
to listen. As the song proceeded, his eye 
lightened, and his lip quivered with pleasure ; 
aud, when it ceased, he moved on, and with- 
aut delaying a moment in his own apartinent, 
at once beckoned to him his Aga Baba, and 
entered the harem. 

The pensive Carimfil, as she rose to wel- 
come him, smiled faintly, and then relapsed 
into her usual gloom: but the young Greek 
girl turned on him a glance of fire that seem- 
ed to be reflected on his soul; and her ready 
hand arranged his cushions and her soft voice 
greeted him with a feeling not to be misun- 





derstood. 

Coffee was served. and the graceful Katinka 
Was seated at the feet of her friend in respect- 
ful silence. when the Pasha, whose idleness 
required amusement, after graciously lmpart- 
{ng to his fair Usteners the recent failure of 
the schietar-aga, turned towards her sinilingly. 
and bade her put the sword-bearer to shame 
by one of these tales which fell from her hips 
like wild honey from the trunk of the fig- 
tree. 

The beautiful slave answered by meekly 
pressing her hands upon her boson., and giving 
herselt np to thought; and as the Pasha looked 
upon her. he swore by his beard thet she was 
more lovely than a hour, but as he did not 

ut the vow iuto words, none were aware save 
Waka herself that she was the subjcet of 
his reverie. 


$ A celebrated esstern bero. 








magnificent City of the Three Sms. the capital 
of the Lord of Lite, to be trequently convulsed 
by the factions whieh inust ever rend the me- 
tropolis of a great Empire. Shs chaoushes 
knew no other lord, save by the voice of ru- 
mor; they had never laid their forehends in 
the dust before a greater than himself: and 
they served hin with the blind obedience 
which was their duty. 

Every karabash* and astrologer of the pro- 
vince had predicted for him a long Nte and a 
prosperons fortune. Ihis spahis} were alert 
and brave, and threw the djertd with all the 
art of Arabs: his palace wés the noblest ia 
the city, and his kesrt the strongest m tho 
mountains ; his mir-akher} was justly proud 
of his unrivalled sud ; his yuzbashist were 
faithful, and the strange merchants who from 
tiine to tiine traded in the bazir, repaid with 
a Willing and liberal Mand the protečtion and 
justice which they ever found tn the divan of 
Talit Pasha. 

But the Satrap possessel oe gein which 
outvalued the diamonds of his treasury nnd 
the revenue of bis pahalik dhs beard was 
already marbled with gray when the prayer 
of lus heart was answered, and he beeame tho 
father of a lovely gl. Pure ox the blorsorus 
of the Indian Aula, lovély as the bursting 
rose When Ui drinks in the déew-drop of the 
early dawn, and gracetul as the fawn which 
sports by its mother’s side béenenth thie forest 
boughs. Maitnp®* seemed to have come on 
earth to shew the ward how far the peris at 
Paradise may be Her mother loved her as 
the bulbul lovea the moenlight : Wer Pher 
elnng to her as to the principle of low exetence ; 
und ax years Went by, and time only rendered 
hero more faulilese—the taine «et her rare 
beauty was nosed nbroed many n poet 
rhymed the name of the Paetha’s denghler to 
a thouennd expletives of hariweny ami love 

Fathers sued for thetr sens, and mother 
visited the harem ot the Selmep to setety 
themselves that rumor Waid wet outran realty ; 


le 


® Wise man, t thewe ewdlers ? Casta, 
$ Hesd-grvom. l Cs na, 
e- Sian ck. 
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but the proposals of the one, and the scrutiny’ palace of Talat, and his rejection had falle 
of the other alike availed nothing; the Pasha upon him like a stroke of destiny. From the 
loved his child too much to thwart her fancy ; hour that he lost hope, he felt to live without 
and the glorious pearl of the province only the beautiful Maitap would be impossible; 
wept when they talked to her of quitting her and as he sped homeward, he breathed an 
father’s roof. earnest and a solemn vow that he would win 
Amons the numerous suitors whom her love- her or die. 

liness drew around the carpet of the Pasha,| But how? 
was the dark-eyed Youssouf Bey, the only son] Youssouf Bey was young and sanguine, full 
of a wealthy Satrap whose province adjoined of life and love—rich, talented, and handsome, 
that of the father of Maitap. The country If ever hope brushed away a dark shadow from 
rang with his praises: he had read the Koran the tablet of despair with her sunny wing, i 
thrice through : he had transcribed the poesies‘ was for such as he ! 

of Hafiz on the tablet of his memory; while Despite his love for his daughter, Talat 
yet a youth he had mortally wounded an Arab) Pasha could not conceal the feeling of disa 
Schiek in a skirmish whence older and stronger pointment with which he saw the young Bey 
warriors had fled; to the courage of a man he depart. He could hope no brighter fortune for 
joined the softness of a woman ; and when the her than that whieh she had just rejeeted ; ar 
proud Pasha asked for him the hand of the ne was mortified also that the haughty suitor 
Satrap Talat’s daughter, his heart was as free had not made a single effort to change the 
from any impression as the mysterious sea temper of the chilling beauty, but had bow 
over which navies have passed without leaving beneath her decision without a word of remom 
a trace behind; but unlike the illimitable strance. 
ocean, that heart had never yet been laid bare} Time, however, which softens all things 
to any coutact, and when the fair Maitap was gradually diminished the regret of the Pasha 
mentioned to him as his future bride, he lis- and he forgot to sigh when the name of th 
tened in silence, and taught himself to love Satrap Sarim was mentioned ïn his presence 
her in hearkening to the hyberbolical panegy-! Nor could he forbear rejoicing, when thie labor 


ries of the strangers who visited the palace. 

But his father’s rank and his own merit 
availed him nothing. Presents both rare and 
costly were sent to the harem of Talat Pasha: 
his mother. anxious for his happiness, employ- 
ed every wile in order to insure suceess; the 
father of the young beauty expatiated on the 
advantages of the connection, and every female 
tongue in the city was loud in his praise; yet 
he met no happier fate than his less worthy 
rivals. The young beauty listened, wept, and 
finally refused to allow the name of Youssouf 
Bey to be mentioned in her presence. 

Opportunities had not been wanting when 
she might have satisfied herself of his rare per- 
sonal advantages, but she had avoided them ; 
nor did she approach the lattices of her apart- 
ment until she aseertained that, hopeless of 
success, he had quitted the city. 

The failure of the young and gallant Bey 
acted powerfully on the spirits of the other 
suitors of the lady; they telt that where he 
had gathered only ashes, they could seeure no 
treasure ; ald one by one, slowly and reluc- 
tantly, they withdrew their elaims. 

Light was the heart of the fair Maitap when 
the last hoof-stroke of the lover-band resound- 
ed through the court-yard, and the rider gal- 
loped away in search of a more willing bride; 
and as she hung upon the neck of her father, 
and buried her sweet face in his bosom, she 
murinured gentle words of tenderness and trust 
that drew tears froin the eyes of the Pasha, 
and. blessings from his lips. 

Less happy was the son of the Satrap Sarim; 
no fear of failure had gone with him to the 





















of the divan were over, that the sweet smil 
of Maitap still weleomed his arrival in th 
harem, and shed a ray of light over his exis 
lence; and, eventually, he almost learned t 
‘rejoice that his lovely child was eiiher colde 
or more capricious than the rest of her sex. 

| The usual quiet monotony of the Satrap 
palace was one morning disturbed by the ir 
telligenee that a strange merchant had arrive 
‘in the city, and established himself in tb 
‘principal khan, with an assortment of stuf 
such as had never before been beheld in th 
province. One of the household slaves ha’ 
lingered to see many of the balcs opened, an 
gave a most exeiting deseription of their eor 
tents, as well as of the Khawaji himself; a 
the fair Maitap, who had become wearied ali 
of her tushee,* her birds. and her flower 
amid the languor of a warm day of summ 
was not sorry to find a new source of amus 
ment in the hyperbolical details of the volub 
Saidè. 

+ Mashallah !"? pursued the slave, as sl 
perceived that her beautiful young mistre 
was leaning forward upon her cushions to li! 
ten; “I never saw such silks, nor such eyet 
One of them worked with gold, in the eyph 
of the Padishah on a ground of bright oran 
and another of clear blue rayed with silve 
And then such a beard! as black and 
glossy as a bird’s wing: and the most deliea 
muslins for yashmaes !¢ you might see t. 
very color of the lips they covered. An 
-wallah billah! a voice that goes through @ 
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through you, as though it spoke to your soul, mire must be purchased ; and she had already 


rather than your ears. 


Ajaib—wonderful ! examined und rejected every shawl ‘tn tho 


why he has brought into the aty the Inding of | buzar of the city, snvo those of the strange 


nine eamels—and he walks like a Vezir.”’ 


merchant., She would dispatch a slave to bid 


The tnir Maitap could not restrain her mirth, the Khawaji send his choicest: merchandise to 
and clasping her litte hands, she gave way to! the palace ; and yet, no—how could he divmo 


a hearty burst of graceful lausiter, 


t And her tastes? 


He would probably retain tho 


how call you this wondrous trader, Saide!| very thing she wanted, and she should be 


And whence comes he ? 


sky ? 


From the coral cavea] wearied by looking over a heap of nmuterest- 
of the deep sea, or the fleecy vapors of the blue} ing lumber. 
For such eyes, and beard, and tones as) The bnzir was at the other extremity of the 
these can surely not belong to a mere mortal.’”’ city; the streets were hot and close ; 


Truly, this was a dilemma. 


nnd tho 


* Ne bilirim—what can I say ?” rephed the very wind scemed to havo been fanmng tho 
slave; ** He seemed to me to be mortal. aye,, sun, and to have earned awny its warmth, for 
and to feel like a man, for when Giadilla, the it fell on the brow hke the pressure of a heat- 
Kadenhahia,* of the Cadi’s daughter, who was‘ ed hand ; but should she delay until the cool 
looking on while he was arranging his goods,| hours, the light would fail, and she could no 
declared that she should fall sick if she could longer distinguish the eolors of the web—WPe- 
not persuade her mistress to purchase for her’ sides, some Emir’s wife might carry off tho 
a calemquer.¢ which marvellously struck her very ecachemire thnt she coveted, aud this re- 
fancy, the young Khawaji folded it in an in- flection was so alarming, that the fair Maitap 
stant and placed it in her hand, with a simile, at once clapped her hands. and desired tho 
as bright as the colors in wlich it was painted, slave who obeyed the summons, to order her 
though the astonished Kadenhahia told him’ araba, to bring her feridjhe* and yashinac, and 


that she had not a para in the world.” 

* Your merehant-prinee is indeed a marvel ;” 
smiled the young Hanoum; ‘* but | would 
learn his name.” 

“They call him the Khawaji Zadig. and ho 
comes from Bassora. Mashallah! what an 
eye he has, and a forchead Nikea Padishah ! 
Giadilla was in luck to-day; her kismet won 
a gift for her from the whitest and the softest 
hands in the worid.” 

“Nay, you are mad, Saidé;” said the fair 
Maitap, striving to call up a frown; “One 
would think that nostrange merchant had ever 
before visited the city, or rewarded the inso- 
lence of an idle nurse with a head-dress ; let 
me hear no more of this—it is unseemly” 

The rebuked attendant bowed her head in 
silence, and shortly after quitted the apart- 
ment. 

An unusual restlessness suddenly seized the 
Pasha’s daughter; she rose from the sofa; 
thrust her delicate feet into her pearl-sprinkled 
slippers ; tried all her instruments one atter 
the other. and rejected each in turn 5 complain- 
ed of an oppression in the air; dixcovered that 
the water im her goblet was heated and meh- 


| ly, and that the musk-lemons which were scat- 


i that. sinee she had looked mtoa mirror 


tered over the room atli-cied her head, and 
finally quarrelled with the exquimite e@ehemire 
that was folded about her brow, and deeWred 
ahe 
had never worn a color that beine her 


The inferenes was minplez a new eache- | 





e Nune 


—| 


¢ Handwerch.ef wn om tite bead. | 


to prepare her two principal attendants to ae. 
company her to the bazér. 

Having made these arrangements, the gentle 
girl subsided once more into composure , re- 
sumed her tusbee, and passed its perfumed 
beads rapidly through her fingers. as she mur- 
mured out a love-ballad which by seme ex. 
traordmary fatality just then recurred to her 
memory ; and smiled once or twice as though 
some pleasant thought had grown with tho 
melody. ler resolution was a holiday tor tho 
two tavored slaves who were to at/eiul her, for 
curiosity had grown very powerfully in the 
harem since Saide had told the tale of tho 
good-fortune of the Cadi’s Kadenhalia with 
the new Khawaji, and while some of the fair 
slaves dreamt of painted ealemquerm and cm- 
brordered Miks. othërs were indulgeng visions 
of dark eyes, ruby lps, and tones ot mume 

The araba was soon ready, for Zébeidah 
and Shereen, the chot#n pair who were to pro- 
fit by the sudden whim ot the young beauty, 
had urged the Arabadjef and the Serudyjetf to 
their greatest speed, and Maitap was still 
bumly engaiyed in arranging, With more than 
her usual exactness, the transparent folds of 
the envious veal which was to shroud her love. 
hoe», when the nehly gilt and silken-curtip- 
ed carnage AnI to the door, Fuur imount- 
ed negrvues surrounded it, and cre beg it wee 
joing along the rude pavement of Um ety 


Í siretts. 


* Cloak. ¢ Coachmaa. 
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much whom he could be. The slaves who 
sat at her feet detected the sudden preoccupa 
tion of their mistress with the intuitive peni 
tration of the sex; and although they uttered 
no comment, they glanced expressively at eac 
other. and then indulged themselves in gazir 
on tlic same object, with an interest and adm 
ration only inferior to her own. 


THE PASHA’S DAUGHTER—CONTINUED. 


Tre Khan of Damascus, as the caravanserai 
was called, in which the Merchant had taken 
up his abode, was situated near the southern 


gate of the city, many stadia from the palace 
of the Pasha; and more than once during her 
drive the heart of Maittap beat more quickly 
than usual, as she asked herself why she thus 
indulged a caprice, as extraordinary as it was 
unaccountable. Frequently was she tempted 
to change her purpose, and simply to visit the 
bazār ; but a resistless impulse urged her to 
persevere in her original intention ; and while 
this mental war was waging in her heart, the 
araba drove into the yard of the caravanserai. 

In the centre of the court a handsome foun- 
tain poured forth its volume of bright spark- 
ling water; and in one corner rose a small 
edifice dedicated to the sick birds brought by 
the hunters and peasants from the mountains. 
A pair of noble eagles, with their feathers 
ruffied by illness, crouched heavily upon the 
roof; a laine stork was visible through one 
of the casements ; and a number of small birds, 
of different descriptions, were perched on the 
eaves of the building. 

But Maitap saw neither fountain nor infir- 
mary; her eyes were fixed on a young man, 
who stood earnestly conversing with a saphi,* 
and whose extreme personal beauty exceeded 
any thing which she had previously imagined. 
As she lay back upon her cushions, with her 
feather-fan before her face, she could indulge 
her admiration without a fear of his observing 
her; and this feeling of security betrayed her 
into a reverie which was only terminated by 
the harsh voice of the Aga Baba, who reining 
up his splendid Arabian close to her side, in- 
quired her further pleasure. 

“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly ;” she said, 
starting at once into a full consciousness of 
the error into which she had been betrayed : 
“T have not yet quite decided whether I shall 
venture to encounter the fatigue of bargaining 
with the khawajis to-day ; my head aches, and 
my eyes are heavy.” 

“ We will then return at once to the palace,” 
said the negro. and he had already gathered 
up his bridle, when the lady exelaimed 
peevishly, á 

“And yet when I have submitted to the 
tediousness of traversing the city, I may as 
well profit by the exertion, or I shall be com- 
pelled to repeat it. Inquire, therefore, for the 
store of the merchant Zadig.” 

The Aga Baba obeyed; 
slowly procecded to the quarter indicated, 
Maitap never once removing her eyes from 


the figure of the stranger, and marvelling 





* Cavalry soldier. 





of the store, great was the satisfaction of th 
Pasha’s daughter on remarking that the hands 
some stranger hurriedly terminated his conver 
sation with the soldier, and turned lis steps inj} 
the same direction ; and the cloud which had 
gathered upon her brow was dissipated in a 
instant, when with a low and respectful saluta 
tion, he followed her into the spacious ware 
house, and stood silently with downcast eyes 
awaiting her commands. 





at ease; she had forgotten why she cam 
there, and what she sought ; and she remaine 
earnestly gazing upon the khawaji, withoul 
making an effort to give even the semblance 
of aceident to her visit. 


his eyes were as black as ebony, and as brigh 
as sunbeams ; his port was haughty ; and hi 
brow well became the pride that sat on hi 
finely-moulded lips. 


his flowing robe was of crimson silk, raye 
with orange; and in his rich and well-adjuste 
girdle he cavgied a handjar sparkling with o 
immense ruby, on which was graven tht 
eypher of the Prophet. 


dispel it, Shereen, the favorite attendant of th 





and the araba 



























































When the carriage stopped at the entrane 


"oe 


This then was the Merchant Zadig ! 
For the first time the proud beauty felt if 


The stranger was about five-and-twenty 


He wore a turban o 
which the cachemire was almost above price 


The silenee became embarrassing ; and ți 
lady, took up a gorgeous shaw] which wa 
flung upon one of the bales, and began to utte 
“ Mashallahs ! and “Pek Guzels !’* imu 
merable, as she examined its patterns am 
texture. The impulse was as successful asi 
was inartificial, for it withdrew the eyes a 
Maitap from the Merchant, and broke thi 
spell that had been suddenly cast over het 
Annoyed and mortified at her own folly, th 
Pasha’s daughter at onee assumed a haug 
ness foreign to her natural character ; 
glaneing round her, she said coldly : 

“ Kiiosh buld’k—you are well found, kha 
waji; my slaves tell me that you have cache 
mires of price among your goods, which ou 
value any in the bazars of the city. I 
perchance become a purchaser ; let me, the 
tore at once see the most costly of your baler 
if I have heard the truth.” 

‘ A)hemdullilah !” murmured the merchant 
t vour highness does my poor store too mug 
honor ; and I and all that l possess are at you 
command.” After which courteous declare 
o o ooo o aa ull 

# Very pretty. 
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fumidian slaves, clad in dark blue tunies, 
rith scarlet turbans. instantly appeared from 
hind the sereen whieh veiled an inner apart- 
rent, Ata silent signal froin their employer, | 
ach seized a corner of the tapestry eurtain. | 
nd held it high above his hend, while the: 
erchant in a low and respectful voice beg- | 
ed the lady to favor him by passing into the 
hamber where he had secured the most costly | 
his merchandise from the contact of casual | 
rehascrs. 

| Thralled, and governed by a cnriosity which 
ad now become uncontrollable, the stately 
altap scarcely hesitated a moment; and fol- 
»wed by her two attendants, she erossed the 
reshold, and the sereen fell behind her. 

The apartment in which he stood was spa- 
ous, and lighted by three windows overlook- 
iz a court planted with maple and acacia 
ees ; these windows the luxurious Merchant 
ad veiled with curtains of pale pink silk that 
ave a sunset hue to every object inthe cham- 
pr; but the surprise of the Pasha’s daughter 
ounted to wonder, as the gorgeous Numid- 
ins, after glancing towards their master, 
pread over the handsome divan of crimson 






















sy plvet, a covering of delicate white satin 
ai frought with gold: and heaped upon it eush- 
@ jms of needle-work, such as even the loved 
w fd eapricions Maitap had never before beheld. 
y As the young beauty sank upon the gliter- 
y pg sofa, the Merchant still stood before her 
i fith bent head, as though he dared not meet 
q pe eyes which rested on him; then slowly 
» tiring, he indicated to Ins slaves the bale 
hich was to be opened for her inspection : 
a {lnle, in order to while away the time. he 
y pread ont before her several caskets tilled 
y pith gems. which flashed in the soft and 
w paded light. Tusbees of pearls. each the 
; ze of a pea: bodkius of brilliants; rinzs of 
x pee diamonds, charms. and amulets, and gil- 
y Pa toys of every description, enongh to turn 
m pe head of a score of Eastern women. 
i Amid ahl her admiration the far dangliter 
‘ the Pasha remarked, however, that there 
as oue casket which the khawajr had not 
 bened. and which, when he had onee or twice 
" beidentally taken it up, he had hastily laid 
fide. There needed no more to ¢xene in her 
_ psom a strong desire to examine the contents 
' f the casket: and when the same circum. 
W lance avain oceurred, during a search which 
be Merehant was making for a case contiantng 
T pme valnable torquoises, she could not retrain 
hom pointing towards the mysterious subject 
vi her thoughts. and inquimng why that also 
ad not becu submitted to her inspection. 
# fe Lady.” said the khawaji, “all that E have 
t f atthe bidding of your highness, and even 
$ mworthy of your attention. Ot what is mine 
E Iwounld hold back nothing. Your slave lives 
A 


at to obey you, and his face is whitened by 
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on, he clapped his hands, and a couple of !your approbation; but the contents of this 


casket are not mine ; J hold them only in trust 
for one of my most honor customers ; and I 
would not lay before you a jewel of which F 
cannot make you mistress.’ 

“But [ would see it: nevertheless.” urged 
the fair Maitap. as she extended her lind to- 
wards the Merehant. 

Zadig bowed submissively, and having loos- 
ened the clasps of the easket, he lad at tho 
feet of his visiter a superb hand-mirror. of 
which the frame was of chased gold. profusely 
studded with brilliants. A cypher of small’ 
emeralds ornamented the back of the glass, 
and a heavy tassel of gold depended from tho 
handle : and, altogeiher, the toy was of so 
costly a description that the Pnsha's daughter 
could not restrain an exclamation of delight. 

“ Can you really not dispose af this pretty 
anali. Ftrendim ?” she asked eagerly 

“ Alas! bhave told your Inghuess only the 
truth. It was wronght in the bezenstein of 
Stamboul for a young and wealthy Bey, who 
is about to form Ins harent; and is destined to 
reflect the beauties of Ins fair bride. Tle has 
already urged its arrival more thare once, and 
I dare not disappoint hun.” 

“Y'Allah ! it is a pretty toy, and the Bey 
has taste. How eall you him, khawayt ?” 

© Youssouf Bey, the son of Sarun Pasha’— 
replied Zadig. 

“ By the soul of your father, yon may then 
sell me the anali:” said Maitap. with a proud 
toss of her pretty head; “ for the bride will 
not put off her slippers in the Inrem of the 
Satrap’s son before you have had time to make 
a dozen such.” « 

“ Asteterallah !? murmured the Merchant ; 
© Your highness must have been mistlormed, 
The young Bey made a journey to the provinco 
of your noble lather, (may bis years be many ¢) 
and abode, as P have been informed, geome days 
in the Pasha’s palace | and it was on lis return 
thence that he lenrnt the happiness wlich was 
in store for hnn.” 

Manap blushed as she listened, uw:l tho 
roseate flush could be distinguished through 
the imushon of her yashinaey and she suilered 
the splendid anali to fatl trom her hand upan 
the eusindns. Ft syns reverently raed by tho 
khawaji, and replaced in the caeket withoul a 
word trom the young bewnty -> for a grasp hko 
tron was on her heart. Had her pde indeed 
won for her no greater triumph than this ? 
Was she forgotten inca day” replaced ina 
month ? remembered only with n rnale? 

The reverie would have lasted longer, but 
chanemg to look up, and meeting (he tive dark 
eyes of the Merchant, Matap eni@euly re- 
siuined her selt-possesmon, aul wise ful 
ployment both to lus patefets ned bes taste, 
In examining one after angler all the shawls 
in his warchouse. 


It was a pretty sceno, The lady reeled 


a 
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upon her cushions of parti-colored satin, with 


one white arm fully revealed as she extended it, 


to touch the different shawls which were spread 
out before her by the handsome trader; who, 


resting upon one knee on the edge of the carpet, | 


took them from the hands of the Numidians 
who stood close behind him ; while the attend- 
ants of the lovely girl, shrouded in their dark 
and ainple mantles, were stated a little space 
apart. The soft and dreamy hight mellowed 
the atmosphere about them ; and the rainbow- 
like tints of the shawls which were scattered 
through the apartment, lent a gorgeous finish 
to the pieture. 

The sudden entrance of the Aga Baba gave 
a new feaiure to the aspect of affairs. The 
lady held in her hand a inagnificent cachemire 
of exquisite texture, and as the screen was 
lifted, she said suddenly : 

“It is is well, Effendim; tell me, therefore, 
the lowest price that you will*take for this 
which I hold, and our bargain will seon be 
terminated.” 

‘* Sixteen purses: replied Zadig coldly, and 
without raising his eyes; ‘‘ and were it not 
that I am honored by the notice of your high- 
ness, I should demand twenty.” 

“And this—’? and she pointed to another 
of interior quality. 

‘ Will not count beyond nine; though the 
wreath of nirgis* is woven by the hands of 
the peris,” 

“ They are mine :”? said Maitap, as she rose 
to depart, and the Khawaji having folded them 


in two separate handkerchiefs of colored mus-|Sarim Pasha had forgotten her, and she wo 
iin, intended as a present to the attendants,!dered within herself whether she should fade 
placed them inthe hands of the Aga Baba,)as early from the memory of the Merchant. 


as the murmured “ Affiet ollah—much _ pleas- 


ure attend you,” of his fair visiter fell on his) these speculations, a slave entered her apart 


ear 
In another moment the araba rattled through 
the wide gate of the khan. 
The Pasha’s daughter never once spoke 


,once done ; her flowers had no fragrance, her 





OF THE HAREM. 
! CHAPTER LX. 

























THE PASHA’S DAUGHTER—CONTINUED, 


From this day the nature of the beautiful 
_Maitap underwent a total change. She was rests 
less, unhappy, and capricious. The very sun 
did not shine in the heavens for her as it had 


birds no song. She drooped like a caged nightins 
'gale—she withered likea blighted rose. When 
her maidens strove to entertain and arouse 
her, it was no longer with light tales of love 
and laughter to which she had hitherto listened 
with a proud feeling of amused disdain. but 
with legends of fear, and sorrow, and despair; 
for then she wept sweet tears over the griefs 
of others until she soothed her own. Onee 
only did she repeat her visit to the khan, and 
she found a void. The merchant Zadig had 
left the city ; and there remained no trace of 
him in the earavanserai. Many were the 
tales told, however, of his liberality. his char- 
ity, his gracetulness of manner, and his warmth 
of heart; and by some extraordinary fatality. 
lnot one of them failed to reach the ears of the 
pensive beauty. 

For hours did she sit calling up before her 
mental vision every word, and look. and action, 
of the young Khawaji; true, she had Seen 
him but once, and yet, she felt that there was 
|an expression in his deep eyes which had em. 
tered into her soul ; and then she remembere¢ 
how soon and how easily the haughty son of 


One day, when she was as usual indulgin: 


iment, and presented to her a small packe 
whieh had been brought to the city by th. 
Emir-hadji of a caravan that had proeceded o 
its way at daybreak. She opened it hastily 


during her homeward drive, but as she stopped and having torn away the numerous covering 
at the door of the harem, she unfolded thejin which it was cnveloped, unclasped a erim 
shawls from their coverings, and flinging the son easket, and started with surprise on dit 






painted handkerchiets into the laps of her 
attendants, left the peri-woven shaw] which 
had been her last purchase. in the hands of the 
Aga Baba when he assisted her to alight. 
The negro looked up; and while a broad 
smile displayed his large and glittering teeth, 
and his huge eyes were distended to their 
utmost size, he bent his head, and muttered 
something which passed for thanks. 








* Narcissus. 





‘eovering the well-known anali of the merehal 
Zadig. Upon the mirror lay a strip of pape 
‘containing simply these words: ‘ For th 
beautiful and honorable fady, her highnet 
Maitap Hanoum, from the most devoted of he 
slaves.” 
The Pasha’s daughter blushed until bro” 
and bosom burnt with the crimson tide thi 
rushed tumultuously from herheart. Herfir 
impulse was to conceal the paper from the pr 
faning eyes of her attendants; the next wou 
probably have been dictated by her pride, a1 
have compelled the restoration of the gorgeo! 
gift; but shc knew not where to find the dono 
and ‘as she guzed into the jewelled mirror, sl 
thought that her face had never seemed 
fair. Involuntarily she sighed, and glane 
jdown upon the shawl which cinctused b 
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waist; she had long ceased to wear any other; dience to decide on the tax which should be 
it was that which she had purchased of the levied on the sale of the goods; and his 
handsome stranger; it covered the heart in Saraf* tolearn whether he should raise anew 
Which his image was enshrined. leontribution in the villages on the produce of 
The proud beauty was subdued. As she the coming harvest. 
held the sparkling anali in her hand, she felt The curiosity of the Satrap was excited; 
that all those whom she had wonnded by her and a suminons was sent to the Merchant, 
coldness werg revenged. She loved! And who. with ready obedience. presented himself 
Whom? Noft*ahigh-born Bey, inwhose harem at the palace of the Pnshalic on the going 
a would have moved a queen; whose rank down of the sun, when the gates of the bazfr 
would have satisfied the ambition of her father, are closed, attended by a couple of slaves 
a the hopes of all her family; but a Kha- bearing the most rare and costly of his mer- 
raji, a trader; whose soul was in his bales, chandise. 
ind whose thoughts, instead of dwelling upon) His venerable appearance interested every 
acr, Must be engrossed by the eager thirst of ‘one in his favor, and the gifts which he lavish- 
gain. And yet, the anali! Had he forgotten ly distributed to the chaoushes of the house- 
er, or had he valued his gold above her hold tended to deepen the feeling, Ile was 
i smiles, would he have thus sought to win apparently of great age; his cyebrows and 
hem? But what availed the fact, pleasant beard were as white as the snows of Mount 
hough itwas? Alas! they might never meet Ararat; histall figure drooped in the shoulders, 
gain; and as this startling contingency forced like that of one on whoin the weight of years 
tself upon the reason of the pensive girl, @ pressed heavily ; but his step was firm though 
arge tear sullied the surface of the mirror, slow, and his dark eyes had a light in them, 
nd a sigh heaved the shawl that bound her which told that the soul yielded not to tho 
ight and fairy form. weakness of the body. 
Several weary months sped by; newsnitors, Many and profound were the prostrntions 
resented themselves at the carpet of the with which he entered the apartment of tho 
Pasha : new instances were made to the droop-| Pasha, who received him most graciously, and 
ng Maitap; but all were alike unheeded; at once motioned him to display his treasures, 
nd the unhappy Satrap began to fear that tumor had not exaggerated thor value or 
Monker and Nakir* were hovering about his their beauty; and the audience was prolonged 
hild, and that the golden lamp of her young to an unusual length, without any appearance 
xistence wonld be extinguisheds of weariness on cither part. Fhe Satrap in- 
Every specie of diversion permitted in the quired the route of the caravan with which the 
arem was lavishly essayed; dancing-girls Merchant had travelled, the appearance of the 
erformed their graceful feats, and singing-, cities that he had passed, the country that ho 
yomen pealed forth their love-ditties unheed- had traversed. and the tribes whom he had en- 
d; the massaldjhis beeame distasteful, the countered ; while every interval was filled up 
ests wearisome; and. at length any further in examining the jewels and weapons, and in 
ttempt to arouse the melancholy Mattap from commenting on their cost and worknianship. 
er languor was abandoned to despair, and) = The Pasha made several purchases, for the 
1e was left to dream and weep in peace. prices of the trader pleased him as much as 
Talét Pasha had an inordinate taste for Iix merechandixe ; and when, at length. he re- 
ewels ; many a place was obtained, many a ceived permission to depart. and that he had 
avor granted. many a cause, no longer doubt- laid aside his cases, and delivered them to the 
1], decided in the divan through the magical eare of his attendants, a chnonsh of the house- 
gency of these costly treasures. Jt was there- hold conducted him with mneh courtesy to the 
re With no small interest that he learnt the door, a politeness which he was not called np- 
Irrival of an aged Diamond-merechant in the on to perterm gratuitously, and thus Ins 
ity, wilh jewels such as had never before been + Ozhour-ola—Heaven speed you,’ was very 
ked npon in the bazārs of the province. [lis simeere, ns the Khawaji stepped neross the 
elietar-aga talked to him of the emerald-hilt- household 
d handjars, the golden-seabbarded scymitars) “Phe Pasha Jost no time, when the Merchant 
aid with precious stones, and the sword- hal quitted him. imn passing ito the harem, im 
Its worked with pearls; his catejhi-basha order to display to his daughter the jewelled 
the zarfs,+ lipped with rutnes. and chased toys of which he had just mnde the neghisi- 
‘ith cunning workmanship} and his principal tion} and. as she languidly received thote 
hiok-hadary of a inantle of fine European whieh were destined for herseif and ramked 
oth, whose collar was a perfect galaxy of the hand of her fond futher to her lips im ae 
ewelled light; his codgea-bashi had an au- knowledyment of his imdulgenee, the Satrap 
anxious to amuse her melanchely, enmmnentes 
on the noble port, and liberal deal ey of the 
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strange Merchant. For a time she listened|backshish* whieh perfcetly satisfied all his 


listlessly, but at length she became interested 
in the description of the Khawaji and his mer- 
chandise ; and she silently resolved to summon 
him on the morrow. She was weary of the 
monotony of the harem; and the examination 
of the glittering stores of the stranger promised 
at least an hours amusement. 

When the Satrap had retired, the fair girl 
dismissed her slaves, tor the evening was 
spent; and flinging back the lattice of a case- 
ment which opened on the garden of the 
palace, she leant out to listen to the song of 
the night-bird, to inhale the perfume of the 
flowers, and to blend her sighs with the fall 
of the fountain, and the whispering of the 
wind amoyg the leaves. 

It was a glorious moonlight! The shadows 
lay long and dark, while the lines of silver 
that were traced upon the earth, looked like 
fairy-plans for some new and bright cfeation : 
fleeey-clouds at times floated over the graceful 
orb, and dimmed its beauty for a moment, as 
the gossamer veil of a young bride softens the 
loveliness which is but heightened by its par- 
tial celipse. All around breathed tenderness 
and peace; and the tears that fell slowly on 
the cheek of Maitap in that still hour, were 
devoid of bitterness. Her pride slept; she did 
not ask her heart to lay bare the mystery of 
its enthralineut, but she yielded to the sweet 
sadness that s'ole over her—and again the 
spirits that she had stricken were revenged ! 

Daylight spread over the eastern heights, 
draping thei in ainantle of sober gray, whose 
hem soon grew into a belt of sheeny gold ; 
gradually the sky brightened, and the flowers 
raised their heads, aud wept their perfumed 
dew-tears on the earth: the distant lowing of 
tle cattle came on the wind; the twittering 
birds gave musie to ihe woods; the basin of 
the palaee-garden beeame a gilded mirror in 
which the purple lotus gazed till she became 
enamored of her own beauty; and then, like 
a discordant tone, jurring through the sweet 
harmony of nature, came the voiee of man; 
and ouce more the world awoke; and life, 


wiih all its cares and tears, its jealousies and | your merchandise, is it not so ?” asked Mait 
| half amused and half annoyed at this unus 


strife, renewed its strugzle. 
[t was on a terrace, shaded by lime-trees, 


whose blossoms were vocal with bees, and gay |. 


with the graceful rose-laurel of Knrotas, that 
the Pasha’s daughter received the Merchant. 
She was closely veiled, as were the slaves 
who attended her; and the venerable hhawaji 
was conducted to her presence by the watch- 
ful Aga Baba. 

The gray beard and reverend appearance 
of the stranger were not however calculated 
to alarm the jealous guardians of the Pasha’s 
harem ; and accordingly the Aga Baba, who 
had already feasted his eyes on the glittering 
merchandise of the stranger, and received a 


ideas of expediency, soon wandered away 
among the irees, leaving the interview to the 
inspection of two of his subordinates ; who, in 
their turn, plunged deeper into the shade; and 
contenting themselves with remaining withir 
sight of the fair group, soon bent their dark 
brows upon their breasts, and slept protoundly 
Jewel after jewel was looked upon, and laic 
aside; toy after toy was exaniined, commentec 
on, and replaced in its casket; until at length 
the eye of the lady was attracted to a smal 
case of crimson velvet embroidered in see 
pearls ; which with a singularity that at one 
reminded her of the young Merchant of th 
khan, he put aside as olten as it met hi 
hand. 
“ And that pretty easket which you hay, 
not yet opened ;” she said gently ; ‘‘ what doe 
it contain ?” i 
“It was brought hither by mistake, Effer 
dim ;” replied the venerable khawaji; ‘ it ; 
not a jewel; it holds nothing which can i 
terest your highness, or I should long ere th 
have Jaid it before you; it is not an artiele © 
merehandise—in short, it is bosh—nothing.” 
‘The ease, ai least, is prettily imagined. 
said the spoiled beauty, who had never lear: 
ed to brook opposition, **and somewhat cost 
for such poor contents. You will at least su 
fer me to examine the embroidery.” 
The Merchant looked entbarrassed ; he li 
ed the easketgas if to present it to the la 
but he made no effort to obey her wishe 
twice he appeared about to speak, and th 
checked hiniself, as though he feared to gi 
utterance to his thought, and all this time t 
hand of the Pasha’s haughty daughter was € 
tended towards him, 
‘* Ne bilirim—what can I say ?” he fali 
ed at length ; “ The casket is not mine; it H 
come here by the power of my unlucky feleel’ 
I ain responsible for its safe and secret i 
livery—and g 
“ And you take me for an Aga of the Jar: 
sarics, ready to sce treason in a diamond ;! 
for a codgea-bashi, eager to levy a tax. 





































opposition. 
The gray bearded Khawaji bent low 1 
deprecatingly before her. 
“Janum sinindar—my soul is yours,” 
said humbly, “ my life and all that I post® 
are at the bidding of your highness: bui 
have led a long life of probity-and seorr 
evil; and | have pledged myself to the ow 
of this casket that no eye 5 l 
“ Enough, sir, enough,” interposed the l 
haughtily, “I need no khodjhċ to read 
lessons: of propriety and honor. The t 
Ll 
* Present. t Constellation, ł Tutor. | 
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passes, and the road hence to your khan is Youssouf Bey, painted by a euming Frank, 


ong and wearisome; I will not detain you 
iere.” And she waved her hand with the 
rajesty of a Sultana who desires solitude. 

“ Dismiss me not thus, Effendim ; not thus, 

y your soul! exclaimed the merchant im- 
loringly : ** Whose dog am [that { should 
larc to call a clord to your bright young brow, 
nd to light your cye with anger. Rather let 
Ine be forsworn forever!” And as he spoke, 
Xe tendered the casket to the Pasha’s daughier, 

ith a fixed and earnest gaze that drove back 
the warm blood to her heart, she knew not 
wherefore, 

For a moment she hesitated whether she 
should condescend toavail herself of the extort- 
ad permissicn of a mere trader to examine the 

ysterious casket : she felt that she ought to 
efrain, and to reject his tardy concession ; 
zut her curiosity was more powerful than her 
pts and averting her eyes that she might 

ot encounter these of the stranger. beneath 
ek she was conscious that she quailed, she 





“ook the case from his hand, aud without 
llowing herself to deliberate for a moment. 
oressed back the clasps. 

As the lid flew open a faint cry escaped 
er; and she rivetted her gaze on the contents 
Sf the little casket with an cagerness that 

trayed her cmotions not only to her attend- 
nts, but to the Merchant also. Yet she 
pared not for this: she gave it no thought; 
he Was unconscious that any eye was on 
er: she was under the influence of a sudden 


ell, and several moments passed ere wiil’ 
’ 


deep blush, and a feeling at her heart wlach 
vas strangely compounded of happiness and 
nguish, she roused herself sutficicntly to ask 
na tone which, while sho intended that it 
hould be cold, was only gentle :— 

“It is a fair portrait: whose may it be ? 
f indeed the daugliter of Talat Pasha may be 
ermitted such a question.” 

“Lady,” said the Khawaii, “ Merhaimet 
yle bendei.c—have pity on me: I am wither- 
d by your trown. [ will Jay bare my heart 
efore you that yon imay read it at your plea- 
ure. The portrait which you hold in your 
and is that of Youssouf Dey, the son of Sarım 
Pasha of the next province, and it resembles 
lim as one——” 
| “ Nay. nay, you strive uselessly to deceive 
ae,”? exclaimed Maitap sternly, “the turban 

mndeed that of a Bey, and the costume 1s 
ich and cestly ; but the features are those of 

Shawl-merehaut at whose store I chanced to 
light a few months since. Ile was called 
padig.” 

* [ dare not gainsay your highness,” gravely 
ephed the Khawaji ; ‘it is possible that the 

ce may resemble the man you men'ion, 
rhose soul is bnghtened by your remem- 
rance ; but [ have told only the truth when 

assure you, lady, that the portrait is that of 
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and destined for the young bride, whom the 
noble Pasha (may lus prosperity imereaxe ') 
| has just chosen for his son.” 

“Now, by the grave of your fathec! you 
have n false tongue,” exclaimed the maiden 
With a burst of sudden passion, “for that 
same Merchant when he vistted the ety many 
mouths back, toll some of my slaves that this 
Bey was even then abont to take a wife, for 
Whom he had purchased some idle toys that 
had attracted their notice, [low then may 
your tale be (rue when it is so tardy ?”? 

“ Neiker the merchant Zadig nor myself 
have dared to profane your car with fnisehood, 
Ettendim,”’ calmly rejomed the Khawap ; Cit 
is even as we have both stated. The Pasha 
has leng been carnest that his hish-born son 
should bring a bride into ns harem: and— 
and 2 

* And what ?? urged Maitap impatiently 

* May your slave perish if he offend you.” 
said the Merchant, © but it was rumored in 
the province, where [ chaneed then to ce 
sojourning. that the yonng Bey had yielded a 
Willing aud eager assent to las noble father’s 
wishes when they pomted toward: nd 
again the NKhawaji paused. 

* Speak!" murmured Muitap with a slight 
accent of scorn. 

“It was said.” pursued the stranger. © that 
the Pasha’s hopes had tixed themme:ves on the 
lovely daughter of the Jizh-born Sateap Ta 4, 
the far-famed Maitap Hanoum i 

* Who cared not to be bartered nke a bale 
ef covcted merchandise. agu'ust the pride wud 
power of an unknown mnlor, haughuly miei- 
posed the lady. © And wimt follywed, ' 

“The Bey returned ta fas provinee,’ con- 
tinned the Merchant, “silent, g'eoms, and 
sad! He spent his time preeeigally im mieg 
over the country alenc. wih a rajndity and 
| perseverance which exbhuwted his gathant 
Arab: er among the spahis ot bis fatler, who 
adored thar youty cenmininder with a divetdn 
jor Which I have no words, he avonled the 
harem of his methe the @ivnu of hw 
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and 
father; he @rew dreary and uneerttropwal, 


and he seemed 10 endure exire raher 
than to enjoy He when he was soaddewry 
nroves| from this Wawealural stuh Ay a 
renewal of the s®kect of lus warrecge Fe 
acquimeerd, however, wilh am tne tte 
which proved that lite heart wis mt Mi the 
comnpecs, and the brode waf chomn, ail whe 
pintis miale, aml the very day wor siied 
when she was to be udac æj to e balen ; 
bui then the torput hanrt ot E My ahed 
sell. and he fledeeetled like a cle bh be from 
the aty tH the meon —eel Ube yung 
cheek of the maiden wae wel wilh peep, and 


the lip of the mether trew Uleal wath rey rach 
and wonder; Lut the wretched yeg man 
did not reappear for days, aad he reterwed 
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only to deepen the regret of his betrothed, for 
the worm of sickness was feasting on his brow, 
and dimming the lustre of hiseye ; and it was 
vain to talk of love to one who seemed to have 


been stricken by Asracl.” 


“ But the rose returned to his check, and the 
light to his eye, was it not so?” eagerly mur- 
mured Maitap, with her gaze rivetted on the 


picture. 


t Slowly, imperfectly.” replied the Kha- 
waji: ‘Lady, it is not for the eagle who has 
once soared towards the sun to live contented 
He is once more in the 


beneath a lesser light. 
palace of his father, once more in the harem 


of his mother, listening to their arguments, ac- 
ceding to their entreaties, and prepared to ful- 
fil the contract even at the expense of his hap- 
He cannot give his heart to his young 


piness. 
bride; he has laid it at the feet of one who 
has rejected the offering ; and thus he searches 
the world for toys and trifles to fill the 
thoughts which might otherwise dwell upon 
his coldness.” 

“ Toys and trifles,” echoed the fair girl un- 
consciously, as she grasped the portrait more 
closely, and then arousing herself, she asked 
‘imidly, “ And is this really the resemblance 
of Youssouf Bey ? 

“* As like as the shadow of the blue heaven 
on the surface of a lake,” replied the Kha- 
waji; “it wants but breath and words to be 
himself.” 

“ And does he send her this when he loves 
her not?” asked the maiden, rather com- 
muning with herself than addressing her com- 
panion; ‘* Alas! she will become as wretched 
as the golden gunechtchichey,* which follows 
the proud sun through the hours of day, regard- 
less of its scorching beam, and unheeded by 
the object of her fond idolatry.” 

The khawaji listencd in silence! He felt 
that he was not required to comment on the 
soliloquy of the lady, and he was discreet 
enough to occupy himself most assiduously in 
the arrangement of his merchandise. It was 
well that he did so; for in a moment the 
proud beauty became conscious of her indis- 
erction, and hastily and haughtily turned her 
gaze upon the Merchant, as if to note the 
effect of her unguarded exclamation; and the 
feeling of relief was comparatively great with 
which she saw that he too had been pre- 
occupicd, and that her words had passed un- 
hecded. 

Again it was the Aga Baba who terminated 
the interview. 
upon ihe icrrace path, and with nervous ea- 
gerness ihe lady selected a few jewels, and 
began to bargain with the Merchant. The 
affair was soon ‘terminated, for the Pasha’s 
daughter made but a faint show of resistance 
to tle price demanded by the trader, and it 
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was not until he had departed that she per. . 
ceived that in the hurry and excitement of the 
last few moments, he had left the portrait of the 
young Bey in her possession, and had carried i 
away the empty casket. 

Her first impulse was to forward it to the 
khan by one of the negroes of the harem; but 
a reluctance to part from so striking a resem- 
blance to the individual who had so long 
haunted her dreams, coupled with the interest 
flung over the picture itself by the roman- 
tic story of the suitor whom she had dis- 
carded, perhaps too hastily, tempted her to 
retain it for a few hours. The Merchant 
would doubtlessly discover his loss when he 
replaced his goods in the store at the caravan- 
serai ; or should he fail to do so, she could re- 
store it early on the morrow; and while she 
mentally discussed the expediency of this ar- 
rangement, she slipped the picture into her 
girdle, and pillowed it against her heart. 



















CHAPTER LXI. 
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THE PASHA’S DAUGHTER—CONTINUED. 


Wuen the young beauty awoke on tte tol 
lowing morning, afier a bewildering dream, | 
which the son of Sarim Pasha had sold hert 
shawl that had the portrait of a grim an 
hideous negro hidden among its folds, and Za 
dig the Merchant had seated a fair girl upo 
her carpet, whom he told her was his brid 
she began to reproach herself for a weaknes 
which it was no longer time to subdue; an 
the blush of pride dried the tears of reluctance 
with which she enveloped the portrait o 
Youssouf Bey ın a painted handkerchief, an 
dispatched it to the khan of the Jewel-mei 
chant by the hands of her favorite Shereer 
But her resolution was formed too late, at 
her heart’s best prayer was granted, when tl 
confidential slave returned with the informs 
tion that the strange Khawaji had left the eit 
at daybreak, witha caravan which chanced 1 
be passing. 

There was no remedy, and the portrait ¢ 
the handsome son of Sarim Pasha remained 
the possession of the Satrup’s daughter. F 
a while the fair Maittap appeared to ha 
drank at the fountain of a new existence; h, 
voice once more awoke the echoes of the hare 
into music, and her graceful laugh peal 


His heavy step was heard |through the gilded chambers; her step aga} 


’ 
became as the step of the chamois, and I | 
eye as the beam of the young day when 
breaks over the world. 

But this spirit-joy endured not long; a 
only a few wceks had passed when the Pash. | 
daughter fcH into a deeper and more hopeli 
melancholy than any bencath whieh she F 
yet bent. Nothing aroused her save an al 
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rion to the Satrap Sarim or his family; and 
though she never uttered the name of Yous- 
souf Bey, her fair cheek flushed, and her dull 
eye lighted up x; her maidens discussed in 
whispers the subject of his long-protracted 
marriage. 3 

Eagerly did she welcome the wandering 
pilgrims, dervishes, and other holy men who 
passed through the city; her purse was ever 


<a 


| of Talat Pasha was besieged by all the idle 

hadjis who visited the holy tomb of the Pro- 

phet, cither in expiation of their own sins, or 

_ | of those ef their wealthy employers ; but vain- 

ly did the fair girl receive and assist these 

pious an1 needy wayfarers, for not one of them 

| brought tidings of the Merchant Zadig. 
Despairing, and fading slowly away, like a 
| sun-struck blossom, the melancholy Maïtap at 
length resigned herself to the solitary and un- 
happy fate which had been brought upon her 
by her own pride, and only prayed todic: and | 
in this frame of mind she sent to ask an inter- 
view with a celebrated Dervish, who for the 
last few weeks had established himself in a 

i ruined tomb beyond the walls of the city, 

Her request was refused, her summons was 
unheeded: the holy man had taken up his, 
~ {abode in that place of death because he had 
~- |done with the world, and the world with him; 
| {the enjoyments and vanities of life were alike 
' [obnoxious to his love of solitude and peace; 
i {and the refusal was even stern with which he 

answered the entreaty of the sinking girl. 

This unexpected difficulty augmented the 

) desire of the inaiden to converse with the as- 
eetic recluse; and when a second invitation 

| |had met with a like repulse to the first, she 

» {told the tale of her disappointmeut to the 
Pasha with many and bitter tears; and early 

» jon the morrow the unyielding Dervish was 

} jcommanded to present himsell at the palace of 
the Satrap. 

As the day broke a couple of chaoushes 
passed the gate of the city. and bent their 
steps towards the ruined tomb in order to com- 
pel the attendance of the Dervish, should he 
tstill refuse obedience ; but the caution wis 

¿£ junnecessary, for as they approached the build- 

ing, the tall fizure of the recluse. looking dark 

‘and solemn in the cold gray light, appeared at 

‘the portal of his inhespituble dwelling, and 

slowly moved towards them. | 

A courteous ‘ Khosh bulduk—You are weil 

found: froin the functionaries of the Pasha, 

Was answered by the cold’ Khesh geld/n— 

(You are welcome,’ of the stranger, who etalk- 

led along in the direction of the etty without 

[turning a seeond glance on his attendants. 

The Dervish was a man of middle age, 
whose dark piercing eyex were overshadowed 
by thiek and hanging brows, and whose upper 
lip was hidden by a mass of coul-black hair 
which covered his chin, and fell in long and 
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open to their necessities; and thus the palace | 
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wavy curls below his girdle. His khirkheh® 
was of coarse and heavy cloth, and his head- 
dress drawn deep upon his forehead ; his step 
was firm and lofty, like that of ono who had 
declined all further struggle with the world, 
rather from disdain than fear; and thero was 
an air of self-centered haughtiness m= his 
Whole manuer and appearuuce which won for 
him an involuntary respect to which his lack 
of years did not entitle hii. 

He was received by the Pasha with indig- 
nant coldness, for all the father hud been 
aroused within him by the uncompromising 
fanaticism of the devotec; and yet the noble 
bearing of the Dervish asserted its power even 
over the chaled temper of the Satrap, am he 
soon found himself, he knew not how, rather 
sceking to conciliate than to reproach, ‘Fhere 
was a spell also in his rich deep voiee, which, 
even in the few words that he reluctantly ut- 
tered, had a strange effect upon the Pasha—lIt 
was like a note of long-fergotten music—it 
awoke pleasant but untangible memories , and 
bewildered the spirit while it charmed the 
ear. 

After a brief interview with his host, the 
Dervish was conducted by tho Aga Buba to a 
garden pavilion, whence the languid eye of 
the fair Maitap loved to wander over the fairy 
wonders of the blossom-laden parterres; and 
where her pale brow was fanned by the per- 
fumed breeze, which caine to it frershted with 
the spoils of the orange-tlower am the jnsinin, 
She had been prepared for his visit, aud had 
cast over her head along veil of delicute white 
mushn, which tell like a cloud about her, 
and imade her beauty almost spectral; about 
her neck hung 4 string of precious pearls, 
from which was suspended a treasure to her 
still more precious, the portrait of Youssouf 
Bey ; or, as toher it ever seemed, of the young 
merchant Zadiz, which was Jidden beneuth 
the folds of her robe. whose tint Was of tho 
softest blue that ever spread its azure over the 
vault of heaven. 

As the recluse reachel the threshold of tho 
pavilion, he stumbled, ail would have fallen, 
had not the ready hand of the Aga Bata grasp- 
ed his arin; but recovering huneelf tn an in- 
ptant, he bent belore the lady weth stleut and 
deep reepeet, aud then tardily, awd na it 
seemed, reluckantly, obeyel her bidding, und 
advanced te the centre of the floor 


’ 
“Poly Dervish” commence] tre Panha's 
daughter ina low taint murmur “riive ine 
u l bave disturbel yeur s@htude) [ am un- 


worthy to intrude upon your the@uglta, or to 
intreat your prayers—and yet, if to aco a 
breaking heart, aud to kihdin thè pair rem- 
nant of a lite whith in tee ebbing away, bow 
work fitted to your pumy. you will at grudgn 
me the few hours of ceiimumon Whech | bave 
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been eager to insure. Allah buyûk der—the the lips that are dear to us, but which are 
angels of death are hovering over me, and the merely music when murmured by a stranger 
light of my lamp is well nigh extinguished! to whom no chord of our heart responds: 
Will you not speak peace to my soul ere ìt is “Had such been possible | should have said 
called to the giddy bridge of Al Sırat? Will|that your sickness was of the spirit; that tho 
you not sosun* had a canker hidden beneath its leaves; 

“What my poor prayers may effect shall but this cannot be—the beautiful daughter of 





be freely given, lady,” slowly replied the Der- a powerful Pasha can never sigh away her 


vish, “even now l will ask peace for you.” youth in disappointment’’—and he paused, 
And waving his hand, as if to deprecate alljand looked so earnestly upon her, that the 
further parley, he turned his face towards crimson flush which spread over her brow and 
Mecea, and sunk upon his knees. bosom was visible through her veil. ~‘Jt ean- 


The maiden looked on him as he knelt with not be—or, alas! I should lave deemed that : 


a feeling of deep and solemn interest; the! your malady was the same as that of one who 


slaves wilhdrew to a small inner apartment is dear to me as a brother, the unhapj y Yous- 
at a signal from their mistress; and the Aga souf Bey, who loved you, lady, as he ic ved the 


Baba, to whom the seene afforded no amuse- bright heaven above him—as something hal- 
ment, and whose cupidity was not awakened lowed—something holy—who. would have 
by the poverty of a poor Dervish, while his poured out his best blood before you, if so he 
vigilance appeared to be to the full as uune- could have won one smile—one word from 


cessary as his attendance, quietly walked away ‘your sweet lips—who would do so still, even. 


to terminate an unfinished party of tric trae* for a lighter boon,” 
with one of the chaoushes, on which depended; The maiden gasped for breath ; “ He must 


a ease of sweetimeats presented to the atien- not—he dare not—he would break the heart: 


dants of the Pasha by a departing guest. lof his young bride, who has loved hiin, and 
The prayer of the Dervish was probably trusted in him.” 
fervent, but it was short; for the deep sill-| ‘No bride will ever tread his harem-floor, 
ness. amid which he conld distinetly hear the if she come not from beneath the roof of Talat 
painful breathing of the maiden, had not en- Pasha.” said the Dervish, hastily and earnest 
dured many instants, When he rose from his ly; “ He has sworn by the soul of his father, 
humble posture only to assume one cqually jand by the grave of Ins mother, that he will 
reverential at the feet of the gentle girl, the win no other.” 
edge of whose veil he pressed to his lips with, ‘Oh, say not so!” exclaimed Maitap, pas: 
all the devotion of a hadji at the Prophet’s sionately pressing her clasped hands upon he: 
shrine. ‘heart, as she remembered the Merchant Zadig 
“You are too young to die, lady,’’ he whis-|‘‘Oh, say not so! [le is vowed to a genth 
perced, in a tone as low and gentle as her own; gir] who would wither beneath his coldness 
* ‘Phe bright world, with all its buds and blos- and her misery would be my work, Did hin 
soms, its sunshine, and its bliss, was made tor; wed her, love her, eling to her through ever 
such as you. The grave is tor the gray head change of fortune, and make tor Inmselt a hap 
and the worn spirit—despair is tor the wretch-!piness whieh 1 shall never know on earth.’ 
ed and*the desolate—you should be the child And as she uttered the-last words in a lov 
of laughter and of hope. Life has yet mueh murmur that eould seareely be heard at th 
to charm one so fair as you are.” extremity of the apartment, her head sank o; 
“ Bir chey yok—there is nothing ;” replied her breast, and a large drop stole unbidden i 
the maiden sadly, * bask only tor peace—tor her eye. ! 
forgettulness ; and I shall tind them in the] “ You love another then! said tho De! 
grave.” vish; “and Youssouf Bey is saerifieed! Yı 
“ Forgetfulness !? echoed the Dervish ;'pause, lady, ere you reject a heart that hiv 
“And what thought can have been traeed:m you or—answer me’’—he pursued in 
upon the lily-leaves of a mind so bright and elear whisper, as again he gazed fixedly ¢ 
beautiful as yours, so dark as to make memory the astonished girl: ‘tell me as yon val 
a blot? Y’Allah! wee every mortal spirit! your hope of paradise, do you remember Zad; 
but as pure, the wezn of the Prophet had been ‘the Shawl-merehant whom you once visited 
an idle toy.” he Khan of Damascus? Deecive me not, if 
Muaitap listened in wonder! The austere your fate is bound up in your reply—Ha! i 
devotee instead of threatenings was shedding 1s so And he averted his eyes as t 
sunshine over her soul; and she would not fair girl covered her burmirg faco with h 
interrupt him by a word. ‘hauds, and burst into tears; while a stran 
“ Had such been possible,? pursued the Der- expression of wild delight flashed over I 
vish, in one of those deep whispers which are features. 
the very voice of passionate tenderness from; * Who are yon ?” gasped out the bewilder 
vere rr ee 
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| Maitap: “ You, who have dared to call up a Dervish, and the hope of looking on you from 


vision before me which [I have almost sacri- 
fieed my life to banish? Speak !” she repeated 
| passionately, as she half rose from the sofa, 
!and prepared to recall her attendants. 

“One moment, lady., and but one :” urged 
the Dervish, as he grasped her arm; “ before 
you eal! down ruin upon me. A less violent 
revenge is in your power, where you may 
yourself immolate the vietim—the weapon of 
la lureling would be useless. absence will kill 

sooner than steel. I perilled my life to look 
on ycu orce more, but I perilled it cheerfully ; 
for—I am Zadig the Shawl-merchant v 

t Zadig”? echoed the maiden as she bent 

‘forward, and gazed with all her soul’s deep 
‘tenderness in her eyes upon the disguised Kha- 
waji ; “ Zadigz—do I not dream ?” 
' “Tis even I, sweet Iady—then drive me 
not trom your presence only to expire with an- 
guish—have pity on my love, on my devotion 
—lIct me dedicate to you a life that would be 
worthless without the hope of your effection— 
tell me only that my boldness is forgiven. Let 
it not be deemed a crime that I have sought to 
save myself from wretchedness, when even 
force was used to compel me to a step against 
which my reason and my respect alike re- 
volted.” 

“ Have you forgotten, Effendim,” asked the 
Pasha’s daughter, in as cold and stern a tone 
as her struggling affection would permit her 
to assume ; “ Have you forgotten that the step 
is a long one from the khan to the palace? 
Inshallah! I am no prize for the first pilgrim- 
merchant who chances to deem himself a tit- 
ting match for the Satrap’s only child.” 

“Tam rebuked. lady,”? said the young man 
sadly: “and [ will intrude my memory no 
‘more upon you, I go only to dic; and if I did 
|not before expire beneath the lustre of your 
leyes, it was because I thought f read a light 
in them that bade me live. But in iny blind 
ipresumption | have deceived myself; and the 
penalty of my folly shall be paid.” 

“ Hold, madman!’ almost shricked the 
maiden, grasping his heavy cloak as he rose 
slowly from his knee ; “| have much to ask 
jof you, and something to thank you for And 
first—how come you in this garb?) And why 
did you disappear fo suddenly from the city. 
only to return thus ?” 

Most gracious lady.” murmured the deep 
rich voice: “the unhappy Zadig spread out 
his jewels before you, and left in your hands 
the portrait of the Pasha Sarim’s ron only a 
few months back ; and he hoped in his infatu- 
ated passion, that even despite his gray beard 

and his bent figure you might have recognized 
him: but his presumption was keenly punwhed ; 
the only drank in a deadlier poison by gazing on 
fyou for a moment, and increased his dewpair 
until he sank beneath 1. What then remained 
to him? Nothing, save the khirkheh of a 
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la distanco as you passed along the cily streets 
—it was livtle for one who loved hko Zadig, 
but it was all for which he cared to live—and, 
lady, Tam here.” 

“ And you were then the Jewel-merchant— 
and you know all my weakness! exclaimed 
the maiden with a fresh burst of tears ; “ but 
words are idle. Zadig—the Pusha may break 
his daughter's heart, but he will never give 
her to a Khawaji.” 

“Yet will I not complain, Light of the 
World!” whispered the young man, as he reso 
to his knee, and possessed himself of the haud 
of the bewildered girl: “even although I am 
not the Zadig whom your pure spirit had en- 
shrined in its ealm depths. and who has called 
[forth those. precious drops of tenderness. | am 
indecd he whom you vised at the Khan—he 
who dared to forward to you a toy which was 
intended to recall his memory—lie who cheated 
you with a gray head and a faultering tonguo 
into looking upon tus ltkeness—he, in short, 
who kneels before you in the garb of holinesa 
and self-denial—and whem you onee rejceted 
as unworthy of your love—I am Youssout, the 
son of Sarim Pasha.” 

A faint shriek escaped the lips of the maiden, 
land she hastily drew the portait from her bo 
som. and glanced from the ivory to her sutor, 
and from him back upon the pieture ; anid as, 
despite his disguise. she indeed recognized ita 
original in the kneeling figure beside her she 
suffered the portrait to fall from her hand, 
which was mestantly pressed to the lips and 
brow of the young Bey. 

“tas enough,’ he whispered: ‘Cand Tam 
forgiven. The past ts nothing. the present ts 
your presence. the future is the hope of your 
affection. Light has again broke upon the 
soul of one whose spirit had long been dark 
One word, houri of my heart's paradise ' but 
one. and Iam your slave for ever!” 

“ Ne bilirim—what ean I say?” murmured 
the fair Maitup, ax her head drooped upon the 
shoulder of her lover = “{ All shall be even as 
my lord wills. To am the gunech-tchichey © 
and he is the sun—where he moves | follow— 
he ix my life and my lheht—tny eyes and ny 
soul are but his shadows,” 

The Dervish shortly afterwards quitted the 
harem of Talat Pasha; and with him fled alt 
the gloom and teart of the gentle Mailap ner 
did many Weeks elayme cre Youssou! Bey agin 
appeared in the city as the suitor of tre Sa- 
trap's daughter, and this time he dul net eve 
in vatni While none aave be and hës fir brite, 
(from whom I had the tale) ever dreamt that 
th® prewence of the preus Dervorh in tbe gar- 
den-pavition, had any share in tnfluenting a 
marriago Which spread joy and hilarity 
throughout two provinces 
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PART III. that of my beloved Katinka; she is the bul x 
bul of the harem, the rose of the garden, the 
CHAPTER LXII. diamond of the mine—she is my eyes and m 
life.” 


DEovLETIN islat—May you increase in| “And I ?’—asked the Satrap, with a sligh 
prosperity !” said the Pasha, as the Greek |tone of asperity. i 
girl concluded her tale; © Your Maitap is “ What shall Į say ?” answered Carimfil, a 
well worth} of attention; though W’Allah !|she bowed her fair head upon her bosom ; “yor 
it was unseemly in a Satrap’s daughter to/are my lord, and my master. I think of yo 
bend her thoughts on a mere Khawaji.” as the hadji thinks of the holy caba ;* you ar 

“Oh, say not so!” tenderly exclaimed the | the Koran of my faith, but she is the poetr 
lovely slave: “Who can control the heart ?|of my existence.” 
The ocean-waves are not bound even by bands ‘ Chok tatlecin—you are very gracious; 
of iron: the sands of the desert cannot be smiled Katinka ; “ I ask only to be the sister o 
steadied when the simoon is abroad, even by | your soul”? And she looked oxpressively at th 
the foundations of a city; how then can the | Satrap’s bride, whose cheek and brow flushe 
affections be controlled or guided ? The wild | with conscious crimson; but these almé— 
steed upon the mountain spurns the bit, and | dread them ; they will rob me of your smiles 
the free spirit brooks no control.” And with- and should they be indeed as fair as they a 
out waiting a reply, she burst at once into a painted, perhaps of your love also.” And hi 
gush of song whose melody swept through the | glance wandered from the lady to the Satra“ 
chamber. ‘ W’Allah! there is little danger,” sa 
the Pasha, returning the gaze with interes 
“The almé! what are they? Ey vah—a_ 
they not bush — nothing ; wandering fro 
house to house, with light smiles and unco 
ered faces ?—Haivan der—they are animal: 
and though they may be as fair as houris, th: 
have eaten too much dirt to be remember’ 
when they have received their backshish, a 
passed out of the harem.” : 

“ Alhemdullilah !? murmured Katinka, — 
a low tone, which reached only the ear !' 
which it was intended, that of the sententio 
Satrap ; “ Let them come then, for the echc 
of the harem have not of late been awaken 
by the sounds of mirth. I am often sad m 
self ;? and she passed her hand across ł 
brow with a pretty affectation. of langu 
which well became the expression of her 1 
ble features; “though perchance I shov. 
chide my own heart for its weakness.” 

“Hai, hai—true, true, you should be gay 
said the Pasha, nodding his head significant’: 
“ You are surrounded by flowers, and fou- 
tains, and musie, and you should be gay.” 

The Greek girl seized her zebee, and swt 
her hand across it, as though smitten byas - 








Oh! the heart is a free and a fetterless thing, 

A wave of the ocean ! a bird on the wing! 

A riderless steed o’er the desert-plain bounding, 

A peal of the storm.o’er the valley resounding: 

it spurns at all bonds, and it mucks the decree 

Of the world and its proud ones, and dares to be free! 


Oh! the heart may be tamed bya smile ora tone 

From the lip and the eye of a beautiful one ; 

But the frown and the force with its impulse contending, 
Ever find it as adamant, cold and unbending ; 

It may break, it may burst, but its tyrants will see 

‘That even in ruin it dares to be free ! 


“ Nevertheless,” persisted the Pasha ; “no 
woman has a right to say, ‘mail oldum,’* 
and to pine away without the permission of 
her father. With aman it is otherwise ; he 
is the lord of himself, and accountable to no 
one; but a woman’s beauty is her best dowry, 
and obedience her first duty.” S 

The fair Carimfil sighed, and the Greek 
girl smiled: one mourned the thrall of her 
own spirit, and the other scoffed at the idle 
self-suflicieney of the pampered Pasha. 

“Shekier Allah! continued the Satrap, 
“our women seldom think for themselves ; 
and thus when they venture tò do so, they be- 
come the subject of a tale. But what is writ- 
ten, is written ; and we will talk no more of |den pang: the ehords vibrated for an inst | 
this self-willed young houri. At sunset the! from the violenee of the eontact, and tli 
almeé will be here; and my friend the Tchorbadji_ trembled into silence, as the sweet voiee of £ 
tolls me that ghey are as fair as the daughters musician fell softly and sadly upon the e$ 
of Peristan. You will love to look on thei, , of her listeners. 
januin—iny soul; he said, in a softer tone, 


a 


turning towards the languid Carimfil, while Bright and blue is the summer Ayi ne tte 
he glanced at the dark-eyed Katinka; ‘‘ and I | ae pia sweet neath eho cli a 
am as.ured that they have among them a mas- | Like fairy dreams oer the pure expanse ; 
saldjhe who is a world’s wonder, Bakalun—} = rt oh aor thoe hours cf coundi A quite, 
we shall see—I doubt much whether she will! ‘That the charm may be a perfect one, 

excel our own sprightly Greek.” | We must not watch alone! 


a No, n0,” said the beautiful Circassian i Wild and stern is the tempest hour, 
“ there is no tongue which makes music like | When the storm-god rides in his ear of power, 
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When the winds make vocal! the ocean caves, 
And death rides throned on the crested waves; 
And oh! if we would defy the shock 
Of the billowy sea on the caverneid rock ; 
And yield to our fate without a groan, 

We must not die alone! 


Calm isthe sunset’s golden spell, 
As it steeps in splendor each wood and fell, 
Flinging wreaths of geins over leaves and flowers, 
And painting the starry jasmine dow: rs ; 
But vainly its g ory floods the sky, 
If only one turn an Upra'sed eye 
To mark the bright vision ere ‘tis flown ;— 
For hife’s lovelhhest things , 
Droop their fainting wings, 
When we look on them alone ! 


The song of Katinka saddened the Pasha’s 
wile; but the Pasha himself, for whom it was 
especially intended. was quite unconscious of 
its sentiment; aud merely remarking that the 
air was dull and monotonous, and that some- 
times solitude was preferable to socicty. he in- 
timated his intention to return to the salem- 
liek,* to make his evening meal, and to enjoy 
his evening slumber before the arrival of the 

lmè: a resoluticn whieh he shortly after- 
wards carried into effect, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the fair inmates of the harem. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

AT the sct of sun Nevrestè and her fair 
band stood on the threshold of the Pasha’s 
palace. Maniolopolo and the graceful Mher- 
pirwir walked side by side, and both were ab- 
sorbed in thought. The dancing-girl neither 
wept nor sighed, though she knew that the 
roof beneath which she stood covered the idol 
of a heart that she would have died to secure ; 
but she gazed despairingly on the young Greek 
through her veil. as though in that long look 
she would have concentrated her whole exist- 
ence. The emotion of Mamolopolo was of a 
more mixed and Jess devoted character ; his 
pulses bounded indeed. as he remembered that 
he should ere long behold his gentle Carinfil : 
the first dream of his manhood, the brightest 
vision of his spirit: but blent with love for 
her, came fears for his own safety—fears which 
made his hip quiver, and hia brain burn. 

It was perhaps fortunate for hint that his 
reflections tended to subdue his paraionate im- 


patience ` for the Aga Baba, who detested 
every incursion on his masters harem as 


plously as any jealous Moslem could desire, 
turned a searehing, and by no means loving 
eye, upon cach of the almé as they pasned 
hun: and aseurtdly the uncertain and tind 
step of the young Greek subjected him to no 
suspicion. 

A telious heur was parsed by the band in 
an anti-roomn., thrvugh which the negroes of 
the househwid ceme and went on their different 
inissions . while a few idler grouped them. 
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‘selves about the strangers, admiring ther 
ldressvs, and asking a thoutand questions, 
Which were answered by Nevresté with a tact 
that would not have disgraced a dip lonietio 

But at length the expected summons Ar- 
rived, and the dancing-girls were céndueted 
through a long gallery to the immer door of the 
harem; where, prostrating themselves to the 
earth, they awaited the order of the tudy to 
advance into the apartment. They were a 
lovely group; with their flowing veils, long 
tresses, and pituresquo costumes, their white 
arms gleaming lke sea-foam, and ther dark 
eyes flashing out like meteors; and for the 
first moment the Pasha's wife waa sileat woth 
admiration; but the transitory surprise onee 
over, she received them gently and graciously. 
and bade them approa¢h without fear 

As Nevresté fed them on in obedience to the 
command of the fair Circassian, Manolopélo 
ventured for the first time to glance in the di- 
rection of the sweet and well-known vola 
Carimfil Hlanoum was seated on the alge of n 
gorgeous sofa, glittering with gold fringe, and 
gay With embroidery; and at her feet reclined 
his beautiful sister pillowed upon a pile of 
cushions. The Pasha was enthroned on the 
gorgeous divan; his chibouque between his 
lips, his jewelled hand loosely grasping ita 
slender tube, and his half-closed eyes giving 
assurance of the tranquillity or apathy of hin 
spirit. Behind him stood two negroes, richly 
clad, with turbans and girdles of cachemire of 
the richest dyes; while tho femalo siëves of 
the harem were clustered togé@#her at the ex- 
tremity of the apartinent, which was brightly 
lighted up by a number of tapers, arrtaiged on 
small tables of inlaid wood in different parts 
of the saloon. : 

The centre of the floor was vacant; and 
there the danecing-@irlx at ence tewk there 
stand, and grouped themseives im the moat 
graceful and picturesquo altitudes ‘lWree of 
the number knelt upén the carpet with theor 
six-stringed zebecs on thelr knees; the re 
mainder stood arwund them, some with their 
chapletted heads flang bach, awil thair whe 
arma raed high in the nie, white rhe el ver 
bella of their tamboufints rane ont Whe ary. 
chimes | other bedink HØhily Arwen, WH, 
one foot Party tauchiike tie thor SA ihe afl 
tude of jimtemng, hie the nynipha ot uan Ba 
the doubtful track €f syaw lizhe h we 
ald others again. Enginyliy stipypee ting wah 
othr in a sWeel reper sich of rir bria bi 
joy in the rese-bildeintny Dewars Ob Paran 

' Mashallah! murmers leehe be- 
neath his breath two vi rLem '* 
They are like the state ef o suite mihi, Phe 
one Jovelier than the wiher, ard, «lerther 
enough to fight up a werd Aliewetaliifah. 
Mahomet wana great priphet ' 
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This reverie was iy.terrupted by the sudden 
pealing out of the voices and instruments of 
the dancing-girls, as a dozen of the band, lcd 
by the beautiful Mherpirwir, commenced their 
intricate and graceful evolutions, The dance 
told a tale of love: there was the swift pur- 
suit, the reluctant flight, the earnest supplica- 
tion, the timid dissent, the impassioned eager- 
ess, the yielding affection; and as the last 
twitl of the tambourines made the air vocal, 
all the band were kneeling at the feet of their 


high pricstess, the gentle Mherpirwir, holding | 


towards her the lotus-wreaths with which they 
had becn crowned. 

‘ Aferin, aferin—well done, well done !” 
exclaimed thc Satrap, startled out of his apa- 
thy by the enchanting spectacle : ‘* Abdool, fill 
them each a feljanei* of sherbet ; for, by the 
soul of my father! they are peris—I have 
said it.” 

The negro obeyed; and as each fair girl 
bent her head to the Satrap, and touched the 
chrystal goblet with her lips, the cyes of 
Maniolopolo and his sister met in a long gaze 
which revealed their secret. For a moment 
Katinka trembled, but her’s was not a soul to 
shake at shadows; and she recovered herself 
before the flush had faded from her brow. suf- 
ticiently to remark that her brother looked 
gloriously handsome in his disguise, and that 
the attention of the unsuspeeting and less ob- 
servant Carimfil might be safely drawn to him 
without a risk of his discovery ; a circumstance 
which would enable him to arouse in their 
subsequent conversations a thousand tender 
memories that would blend most happily with 
the vision of the dark-browed awali of the 
alme 

Her resolution formed, she looked up to- 
wards her beautiful friend, who bent over her 
to catch the words which she felt were hover- 
ing on her lips, and softly whispered: “ Look 
at the girl in the centre of the group—she with 
the willow waist, and gazelle eyes—by the 
instrument in her hand she must be an awali 
—saw you ever such a face? The rest of the 
tand arc as faded lilies beside her P? 

The Pasha’s wife glanced towards the dis- 
guised Seidika as she had been desired; and by 
a strange coincidence, at that very moment, so 
did the Pasha also. 
earnestly. for there was an expression in the 
dark wild ey:s of the singing-girl which 
sirangely moved her. though sie could not ac- 
count tor the emotion that they excited: aid 
the husbund did so likewise, from a feeling of 
admiratien as intense as it was involuntary. 

Maniolopolo was attired in a robe of deep 
crimson, over which floated a light veil of the 
mosi delicate azure; clusters of sweet-scented 
flowers, among which the tube-rose and the 
hyaeinth were conspicuous, hung loosely in 
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The wile looked long and | 


his hair, and rested upon his checks. His am- 
ple schalvar (or trowsers) of tissue, concealed 
his feet; and on his knecs he supported the 
gaily-inlaid instrament with which he was 
accustomed te accompany his ballads. Beside 
him lay a tambourine, and in his girdle he 
carried a tusbee of orange-wood, and an em- 
broidered handkerchief. 

The difficulty of his position rendered him 
/eautious ; and thus his bent head and down- 
cast eyes Were as gentle and feminine as his 
costume. 

The Pasha was by no means an amateur of 
music, and he had lately learnt to love it only 
fromm the lips of Katinka; he listened, there- 
‘fore, rather from courtesy than inclination 

to the love-ditty, which, at the bidding of 
_Nevresté, the disguised Séidika murmured out 
|in a low and tender tone, that called tears to 
the eyes of the women; and when the song 
ceased, 1t was matter of indifference to the fair 
Carimfil how the exhibition preceeded, for her 
spirit was in tumult, and she knew that her 
lover was before her. i 
As he first prepared to obey his task-mis- 
tress, Maniolopolo, bending low over his zebee, 
trifled for a moment among its strings; and 

sofily commenced :— 






““ Pve heard of isles beyond the sea, 0 
Where summer neither fails nor fades—” 


then suddenly shaking his head mournfully, 
like one who dares not recall a long-forgotten 
strain, he struck at once into a Persian love- 
song which diverted the attention of his listen- 
ers, and enabled the trembling Circassian tc 
recover her self-possession. 
‘Pek ahi, Pek ahi—very well, very well,’ 
said Saifula Pasha, as the song ceased ; “I! 
is not bad ; but we have a bulbul in our owl 
harem, who has a sweeter note. Take the 
zebec, Beyaz,” he added, glancing down upor 
the Greek girl, “and we will show this pen: 
sive awali the music of our distant province.’ ' 
Katinka took up her instrument with af 
fected reluctance; and measurcd the dancing, 
girls with her proud eye, as if to imply tha 
she felt degraded by being compelled to exhiti 
her talent in their company ; and then, meek 
ly bowing her obedience to the Satrap, shi 
turned a long look upon her adventurou' 
brother, and commenced her song. 


4 


Where is my loved one? Oh. whisper me where— | 
At the end of the earth? I will seek for herthere— | 
Is she throned on a gem in some jewel-lil cave? 

Does she ride on the foam of some snew-cresied wave— 
Does she float like a cloud through the regions of air? 
My soul and my spirit will follow her there ! 


Oh ! the globe is too narrow to hide what we love— 
And the billow below, and the v«por above ; 

For the heart is a guide that ne'er faints on the way, 
That cares not to slumber, and asks not to stay— 
Let the worshipped one dwell in earth, ocean, or air, 
The spirit that loves her will follow her there ! 


lè 
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* í Chok chay,” smiled the Pasha, as the fair 
elave boldly looked towards him for applause : 


Cthat is much—and well enough to sing to a| 


zebee in an hour of idleness; but Alheimdul- 
lah ! it is mere poetry and madness. Now, 


tell me. mother,” he continued, addressing | 


Nevresté, “have you not a Massaldji in your 
troop? The Tchorbadji Effendi talked to 
me of a maiden whose subtle tongue could en- 
ehain the ear of attention, and charm the mind 
into forgetfulness. Let her speak—but, Ba- 
shustun! [ wil! have no more mawkish senti- 
ment—let there be some kief* in the tale, or 
it will set me to sleep.” 

t Wallah billah. your highness shall be 
obeyed,” said the old woman; ‘Speak, Seidi- 
ka—my lord listens.” 

“Shall I talk to the noble Satrap of love, 
when he eares not to hear it named ?” said 
Maniolopolo gravely: ‘ Asteferallah—heaven 
forbid! [t is a threadbare subject which may 
well be cast away lke a tattered garment ; 
every one has worn it once, but it seldom sits 
comfortably ; and thus it gets flung from one 
to the other until it is known to all. and little 
eared for by any—some think, indeed, that 
they wear it, when they have folded them- 
selves in a tunic of quite another fashion ; but 
as they seldom discover the cheat which they 
have put upon their own shoulders, they walk 
the bazārs as erect in their motley. as though 
it were true cloth of gold. 
since my lord sees fit, at once change the sub- 
ject, and relate to him the Adventures of the 
Barber of Bassora.” 

E Inshallah! at last we shall hear some- 
thing worth listening to,” said the Satrap: “I 
like the title of the tale vastly: it smacks of 
of every-day life; tehapouk. tehapouk, quick. 
quick—let the calam of memory move rapidly, 
and you shall have no reason to regret your 
visit to the larem of Saifula Pasha.” 

“Heaven falfil the promise of your High- 
ness!” said Maniolopolo sigmfieantly, and, 
amid the most perlect stillness, with the beau- 
tiful and agitated Carimfil nnmediately before 
him, and the sad and gentle Mherpirwir at lis 
side, he thus began his narration. 


CHAPTER LNIY. 


TIIE ADVENTURES OF TILE BARBER OF BASPORA. 
a 

Ix the famous city of Bastora. about a hun- 
dred years ago. hiveda worthy khamal,* named 
Husref. who was remarskalile, first for his 1m- 
mense strength of musele, which cunabled tin 
to carry upon hie tack the loads of two men 
and some. indeed, went so far as to say, the 
lading ef an ass. andlor the fact of never hav- 
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ing become the father of a child which had 
not some natural defect. 

There was Medjid the one-eyed , Ritfat the 
one-sided ; Chiannl the three-fingerei|; Mez- 
vir the bow-legged : Elfi the hare-lipped ; and 
Moetaleb the left-handed. These wero his 
sons; and though Ins wife Mine.* who was 
the only child of a sign-puiuter, had bern one 
of the prettiest girls in the sonie what obscure 
street in Which she resided, he was not one 
whit more fortunate with tis daughters 
Djamilé was hump-backed : Hatizé was red- 
haired ; Libabd was celebrated tor a limp, and 
Zeinip was stone deaf. In shart, it could not 
be denied that they were a remarkable family. 
| With ten children, and about as many parus 
|a day, a man cannot be considered to be per- 
| fectly independent; and poor llusref accord- 
‘ingly sometimes ate his olives without bread, 
and generally his bread without cavinre , but, 
somehow or other, all the children contrived 
to live on, being ceeancnally permntied to 
plunge their hands into the plaut of a noigh- 
bor, when they never failed to avail them- 
selves freely of the privilege. Minè grumbled 
a good deal, it is true, and seldom failed to 
remind her husband when he returned home 
after his day’s labor. that, had she married the 
oda-bashit of the Pasha’s guard, who was 
killed in an encounter with a predatory tribe 
of Arabs, and whore widow had been pension. 
cd by the Satrap, instead of a beggarly khamal, 
| who darcd not wag his beard betere the mean- 

est funetionary of the city, she should have 
been as great a person as Ifabitoullah, the 
wite of Marsouk the meélon-merchant, w hose 
feridjhet had been twice new-ln.ed since her 
marringe, While her own was d®epping into 
such holes that she should net long be able to 
walk the bazar forvery shame She hadmany 
other little complaints also, as unpleasant as 
they were useless, with whieh she diurnally 
regaled Jus ears; but the philow¢phic Husref 
heeded them not; the heart of Miné was re. 
heved by these outpourings of her discontent ; 
awl her veiee generally set the weary kKhamal 
to sleep, despite the nowe of the ten children, 
who were all os spoilt, as happy, aa dirty, and 
as ragged, as any domestic colony in that re- 
mote quarters of the city. 

Thus the family of Husref the khaimal, 
might altogether be said to prosper- for when 
people cantinue for years to mol, to sleep, 
aŭd to treat fortuno hke thè sorry jado that 
the is, they eannot be conteliersl ox quite 
wretehed , and, in this way, œas nti y seran- 
hing up the sandhill of hte; šamëhimes buried 
up to his neck, and sometimes chit ibhng a mo- 
mientery focting, the husbawl of Mie the re. 

gretiul, continued to toil, ard bar. and for- 
bear, untél lus ten children began to grow into 
men and Wuinen sbout hin. 
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Matters now beeame furious. 
to be done with them? Husref uttered many 
an “Inshallah!” but faith alone would not 
supply them with employment; and the deep 
respirations of the anxious khamal, as he bent 
under his load, were now frequently lengthen- 
ed into sighs. 

About this time a Sherbetjhe. whose mother 
was the friend and gossip of Minè, demanded 
his daughier Hafize in marriage, and he gave 
her as freely as he would have given a draught 
of water to a thirsty hadji. Good fortune is 
better than gold; and a week or two after the 
marriage of the red-haired maiden, a Serudjhe 
of the neighborhood offered to engage his son 
Mezvir in his stables, when the bow-legged | 
youth at once found himself provided with! 

* food, labor, and a good bed of dhourra-leaves.* 
Riffat the one-sided, established himself as, 
the keeper of a khan in the neighborhood of 
his father’s house, by doing all the duty of a 
bent and crippled old man, who looked as 
though he were eoeval with its walls, until 
the day of his death, when he bequeathed his 
keys, his wardrobe, his besom, his flagged 
shed, and his ten paras a day, to the young 
volunteer, who at once declared himself in- 
dependent, and commenced pilfering the tra- 
vellers who frequented the caravanserai, and) 
cleaning the court, on his own account. 

All this was truly gratifying to the paternal 
pride of the khamal; and he congratulated, 
himself in the contentment of his heart. that 
his sons were in a fair way to rise in the world, 
and to become men of mark. In the exuber- 
ance of his satisfaction he frequently forgot 
that there was still eight of his progeny at 
home; but the faet was soon forced upon his 
memory as he passed his narrow portal, and 
bent his head that he might not strike it 
against the door-sill, by the upbraidings of his 
wife, and the uproar and tumult of his grow- 
ing family. 

Things were in this state when one day, as 
Husref was leaning against the trunk of an 
acacia tree whieh overshadowed the wooden 
terrace of a coffee-shop near the meat-market, 
enjoying the fumes of a luxury which he did 
not at that moment possess a para to procure, 
a stranger descended from a jaded mule, not; 
twenty paces from him, and throwing the 
bridle to a scrudjhe who attended him, bade 
him take back the beast, and await him at, 
the house of the person he had named on their 
arrival in the city; while at the same time, 
he beekoned to Husref to relieve the man of a 
moderately sized eypress-wood box, which 
rested on the neck of his own beast. | 

The khamal obeyed with alacrity; and; 
having possessed himself of the chest, carefully | 
, deposited it on the ground to await tho further 
‘eommands of his new employer. 
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“ Wallah! you have a strong arm, Kha. 
mal,” said the stranger, whom, from his garb, 
Husref supposed to be a Persian: “ you are 
the very man I want. Here are ten piastres ;” 
and as he spoke he placed them in the hand 
of the astonished porter, who had not been 
master of such a sum for years; “ Bid the 
cafeje here give you a cup of coffee. that your 
heart may be as light as your arm is steady; 
and then away with you to the southern side 
of the Great Mosque, and thcre await me, 
taking care not to lose sight of the box.” 

“The delighted khamal- lost not a moment 
in obeying this command. He swallowed the 
coffee, saluted the stranger with a fervent 
“ Allah es marladek—” shouldered the chest, 
and started off at a light trot for the Great 
Mosque of the city. 

“ Ten piastres for traversing a stadia length 
of the street,” he murmured joyously as he 
moved along; “and with a mere feather. 
weight on my shoulder; why I must surely 
have fallen in with Karoon himself! Y’ Allah! 
my felech is bright to-day. What shall I say - 
to Mine? If I tell her that 1 have earned 
ten piastres, they will melt like snow before 
the sun, for she will fancy herself a Khamal- 
bashi’s wife; No, no—I will say two—and 
with two piastres we shall sup well.” i 

Having made this prudent resolution, the con- 
tented Husref jogged along, communing with 
his own thoughts, until he reached the prineipal 
mosque ; when taking up the position whieh 
had been indicated to him by the stranger, he 
plaeed the chest on the ground, and squatting 
himself beside it, removed his turban trom his 
head, and concealed among its ragged folds 
the cight piastres which were to be the com- 
mencement of a hoard, amassed from the pro- 
duce of as many such profitable adventures as 
the present, as it might please Allal to provide 
for him. 

Au hour passed away; an hour of luxury 
to the toil-worn Husref, who had never once 
changed his position save to pick up a coin 
which was flung to him by a Frank traveller,” 
who seeing him seated there, covered with 
rags, and deep in thought, threw him a piece 
of money as a matter of course and passed on. 

“The Infidel dog is subjected by my 
felech :’* murmured Husref, as he possessed 
himself of the coin; “This is to be a white’ 
day. And what shall I do with this piastre?, — 
shall I tell Minè that I bring her three? or 
shall I conceal this also in my turban? Or 
shall I ” and he glanced across the narrow 
street; “shall I fill my bag with gebeli, and 
smoke a comfortable pipe or two of the strong: 
savored Latakia ? Chok chay—that is much » 
it shall be so.” And having first glanced ir 
every direction to ascertain that no person was, 
passing to carry off his trust, he shuffled along 
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at his best speed to a shop in the neighborhood, , the harsh stroke of tho iron-lipped staff of the 
where he purchased a modest quantity of the | fire-guard on the rude pavement of the street. 
coveted luxury, and then returned and re-) He instinctively started from the earth, and 
established himself beside the chest. rubbed his eyes as he perceived that he was 
surrounded by a pitehy darkness, through 
whieh he glanced about him to diseover the 
direetion of the tire; a faet which he had no 
CHAPTER LXV. sooner ascertained, than in the confusion of 

the moment, totally forgetting the chest, and 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE BARBER OF BASSORA almost his own identity, he rushed forward to 
—CONTINUED. ithe scene of ruin, and was soon busily em- 

| ployed in rendering assistanee to (he sufferers, 

THE chibonque was soon lighted; and as! When, after the lapse of an hour. he remem- 
the heavy fumes of the strong and coarse bered the box, and hurriedly returned to the 
tobacco curled over his beard, the happy spot where he had lett it, it was too late—tho 
Husref, with a joyous feeling of seeret pros- chest was gone ! 
perity, began to muse on his family affairs. Husref dashed his turban upon the earth, 

“Two sons and a daughter respeetably and almost yelled in the agony of his spirit. 
established—eight piastres among the folds of | How should he face his employer ? he, who 
my turban, with fifteen paras of change from! had betrayed his trust. How should he tako 
the gebeli in my girdle—Shekiur Allah!) his stand on the accustomed spot. He who 
Husref the khamal will yet rise in the world.) was no longer worthy of confidence—who had 
But my dear son Moctaleb—my favorite son.) blackened his own faee through his intem- 
—by the beard of the Prophet ! his fortune is | perate folly—and seattered dirt in his beard ? 
as left-handed as himself, or his fine eyes | While he thus bitterly reproached himself, 
would cre this have filled his girdle with jeb- | he heard a step rapidly approaching ; he look- 
khargi.*—Something must be done for Moc-|ed despairingly in the direction whence it 
taleb; he desires to be a barber. and nothing, sounded, and beheld the stranger within half- 
could be better; but the shop, the soap, the a-dozen paces of him, in the gray hght of the 
razors, the towels, and the basins, must be dawn. 
paid for ; and where is the money ?” | = Haidè—come along, khamal;’’ said the 

This was an uncomfortable question, for it. well-remembered voice; **! have made, you 
was one to which the anxious father could not keep a long vigil, but it shall not be an un- 
satisfactorily reply, and he therefore did the) profitable one. But what is this!” he exclaim. 
best thing which could be done under such ed, hurriedly glancing round: “ Where is the 
circumstances; he determined to leave the chest.” 
matter to Providence, and to think of some-| The affrighted Husref sank upon his knees, 
thing else. 5 and with quivering hips related the whole his- 

The next subject of contemplation that he! tory of lus misfortune. The stranger listened 
selected could not have been a very entertain- anxiously, and at the conclusion of the story 
ing one, for he was just dropping off to sleep, he broke into a low and bitter laugh, as he 
when an acquaintance who chanced to be murmured beneath his breath ; © Ajaib !—tho 
passing with a large basin in his hand, roused krsz* ıs welcome to his prze—ho knew not 
him once more into consciousness by olfering his own errand, and has saved us some labor. 
to share with him a copious draught of bozaf Korkma,—fear not, iy triend, you are forgiv- 
which had just been given to him in payment en; but look well to yourself im future, and 
of some service that he had rendercd to a when you have a treasure fu charge, beware 
catejhe. of boza. Will you proim:se me this?” 

The khamal did not hesitate to aceept theo  ‘ Bashustun—on my head bo 1!” said 
offer: and his tnend, having first secured las Huxref empha‘ically: * } am the slave of my 
own share. handed the basin to Flusref, who Jord for ever. | am Jess than a deg before 
emptied it at a draught; and the man having bhim—and here,’ and as he spoke he took off 
passed on, he resumed his reverie, which, Ms ragged turban whence ho drew tho hidden 
blending with the intoxieat:ng furnes of the piastres. to which he added thone whieh he 
boza, soon completely overpowered hin. lhs carmed imn his no less ragged girdle, © here 
head sapk on the chest, his limbs became re- are the wages that | have torlented by my mad 
laxed, his breathing heavy, and in fivescconds folly. The value of the chest l cannot replace, 
he was dead asleep. for | am poor, and [| have a wile and eight 

How long he had been in the land of dreams) children under my squalid reef who look to 
he knew not. when he was suddenly areused mo for bread, while I posses but fifteen paras 
by the feartul ery of “* Yan guen var !"{ and in the world. Have mercy on me, Efendim, 
for those filtecir paras are my all 
* Pocket-money. i “4 — 


* A strong beverage, composed of raki, pimeny and 
miat r . 3 There is a fre | * Thiel 
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“ Put up your money,” said the stranger, 
turning aside his hand; ‘‘ Do you take me for 
as great a brigand as the pezevenk who has 
run off with our chest of eypress-wood ? But 
your eight children—we must talk of this—I 
will accompany you to your house z 

* House !? eehoed the dismayed khamal ; 
“itis a hovel—my lord cannot pass under 
such a roof.” 

“ Gel, ecl—come, come, no moie of this,” 
smiled the stranger; ‘ I have taken a liking 
to you, in spite ot the strong boza and the sto- 
len box. I must see these eight children. and 
I have already fasted many hours—here is 
gold—let your wife prepare for mea pillauf of 
chicken well spiced, and purchase a rug for 
me to lie down upon, and`a prayer-carpet to 
enable me to perform my devotions, until I es- 
tablish myself elsewhere. I wish toavoid the 
publie khans.” 

« My lord’s will is mine,” said Husref, be- 
wildered by the extraordinary ‘nature of the 
proposal, and the contemplation of a ehicken- 
pillauf prepared at his own mangal;* “ but 
I] have a son, a youth of diseretion and honesty, 
who is keeper of a khan not fifty paees from 
my poor dwelling. who would lay ns forehead 
in the dust before the saviour of his father; 
and it is so long a time since Mine has tried 
her skill in the eooking of a chicken 2 

“That this morning she will prepare: two 
for us, that the task may be more easy,” in- 
terrupted the stranger; ‘‘and now, let us 
away at once, for the sun is rising above the 
city walls, and we have both passed a busy 
night.” 

“And £0 saying, he gathered his cloak about 
him and turned in the direetion indicated by 
the astonished Husref. 








CHAPTER LXVI. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TIE BARBER OF BASSONRA. 
— CONTINUED. 


Tue Khamul and his companion proceeded 
slowly along the narrow and gloomy streets of 
the city, until they reached the quarter in 
which siood the squalid habitation of the be- 
wildered Husref. As they made their way 
the stranger asked a thousand questions relat- 
ing to the family of the porter, the number of 
his children married and unmarried, the age 
and temper of his wife, and the personal ap- 
pearance of his daughters ; and he could not 
conceal his amusement when the confiding 
Husref, warmed into good fellowship by the 
condeseension of his stately employer, impart- 
ed to him the singular ill luck whieh had at- 





* A brazier containing heated charcoal. 
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tended all his progeny, and the seal that had 
been set upon each at its birth, 

“ Mashallah! ‘tis like an Arab tale,” 
smiled the stranger; “they brought a name 
into the world with them, and you “might have 
saved yourself the trouble of giving them a 
second. However, something must ‘be done, 
and I at onoc adopt Moctaleb as my own child, 
for he has the same defect as myself ; and as 
I have never found that it affeeted my fortunes, 
neither ought it to mar those of your favorite 
son.” 

“ Allah buyûk der!’ apostrophised the de- 
lighted khamal; “ what am 1 that my lord 
should repay my transgression of the past 
night by a benetit of whieh I am too blind to 
see the limit ?—But, yavash, nali do netii 
here is a kibaub-shop. where I shall do well to 
turn a portion of your gold into food. 1 will 
make my bargain and be with you in a mo- 
ment ; but I must go alone. or the bash peze- 
venk* will make me pay with my eyes for all} 
his dainties.” 

The stranger nodded acquiescence, and the 
happy Husret, assuming a consequential air, 
consequent on the contact of the coin whieh he 
held closely pressed against his horny palm, 
stept gravely aeross the swoln and unsavory 
kennel that iuterseeted the street, to the tempt- 
ing counter of the kibaub- merchant. 

‘Here he gazed for awhile in luxurious inde- 
cision, coveting every thing, and purehasing 
nothing. until he was aroused by the remon- 
stranee of the dealer, who demanded angrily 
why he did not pursue his path instead of 
gloating over his edibles, and, perhaps, for. 
aught he knew to the contrary, infeeting hia 
food by the influence of the Evil Eye at the 
very opening of the shutters. 

t Ne istersinez—what do you want ?’ an- 
swered the khamal impatiently, “ I come here’ 
as a custoiner—Give me a basin of tehorba,} 
a dish of dolinas,t a lump of keftas,§ half @ 
dozen quails for the pillauf, as many kibaut 
skewers, half an oké of tchalva,|] a dozer 
fety rs,#* and a chicken.” 

** Ajaib ust—it is wonderful !”? said the mer 
chant, stroking down his well-trimmed ant 
bushy beard ; ‘‘a khamal boldly orders the re 
past of a Pasha ; but the piastres—where ar 
they ?” 

The customer replied by slowly opening hi 
fingers and displaying the piece of gold. i 

* Chok chay—that is much,” said the ki 
baub-merehant; “now we will to business. $ 
And without fullet delay he begansto pac 
the required dainties into a small basket. 

When the artieles were safely arranged, th 
bargaining commenced, and the assev eratior 
of the dealer, who swore lustily by his bear 
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ł Balls made of rice and chopped meat. 
\| A composition of flour, honey and oil. 
** Thin cakes eaten warm, with honey or sugar. 
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that he was almost giving away his property, | 
had not the slightest effect upon the khamal ; 
who, when he tound that the kibaub-merchant 
was determined to hold out until gie last mo- 
ment, gravely remarked that there were other 
shops in the city whose owners had the fear 
ot the Prophet before their cyes, and turned 
towards the door. His departure was, how- 
ever, by no means to be permitted; and, ac- 
cordingly. afler a little more wrangling, the 
gold coin of the stranger was changed, the bus- 
ket shouldered by the khamal, and himself 
sturdily on his way to rejoin his employer. 

In a short time after the purchase was made, 
Husre; stopped at the threshold of his dwel- 
ling. lt was the remnant of what had once 
been asulstantial and spacious house, but time 
and fire had left it little more than a tottering 
and blackened wreck. Portions of wall, of a 
thickness which might apparently have defied 
destruciion, were still visible ; but the princi- 
pal part of the structure had been composed 
of wood, and all that now remained. save the 
cude and solid blocks of masonry already al- 
wuded to, were irregularly shaped and smoky- 
looking spaces, cumbered with rubbish and 
creeping plants, and grim with ruin. Niched 
among these uninviting relics of bygone com- 
ort, and leaning against one of the remaining 
fragments of wall, rose the wooden tenement 
of Husref the khama), like the abode of the 
presiding genius of destruction; and through 
the ill-hung door of this squalid dwelling did 
ac lead the stranger; who however he might 
aave prepared himself for the sight of poverty 
and discomfort, found that the reality far out- 
ran his anticipations. 

The hove) consisted of one immense roughly- 
paved apartincnt, a portion being sereened off 
for the harem by a time-worn curtain of biize, 
attached to the ceiling and walls, by huge 
skewers of tough wocd. Not an elfort at 
ornament or even comfort was visible: all 
was bleak, cheerless, uncompromising poverty. 
The wretehed divan which occupied one ride 
of the outer apartment was covered with blue 
and white checked cotton, patched with pieces 
ot stulf of ail colors and quilities; and the 
only objeet that relieved the cye was tho 
branch of a wild fig-tree which had rooted it- 
self among the rubbish of the ruin. and now 
flaunted its neh large leaves through the rude 
unglazed cp ningthat served as a window, and 
could only be secured from the weather by a 
wooden #h®tter. 

But. nsethertranger stepped acrees the thresh- 
old. he saw nothing of all this, for his geze 
was riveted ona groop in the centre of tho 
floor Keenng upon the stones, her head bent 
over a chest, and her facc uncovered, he beheld 
the wife ot tie khamal, while bemde her stood 
thice youths, one of whom was tall ani Wand- 
some ; and clese behind her a younger femble, 
who had a tattered shaw] flung about her head. 
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A word from Husref, as he followed eloro 
behind lus employer, sent the woman shriek- 
ing behind the sereen ; and revealed fully to tho 
stranger a fact whieh he had already suspect- 
ed—It was indeed his own lest chest which 
stood in the centre of the kKhamal's floor, 

As for the ustomshed Husref, he darted for- 
ward, and flung himself upon the box in an 
extlacy of delight—ealled it his eyes, and his 
sounl—and committed a thousand extrava- 
gancies, Which, in so graye a mun, were liko 
the gambols of o donkey: while the three 
youths looked on in astonishment. and glanced 
from their exerted father to his silent compan- 
ion In undisguised amaze. 

t Na tone, na to ne—there it is, there it is!” 
at length exclaimed the happy Husref: © the 
very chest which my lord gave mto my keep- 
ing! Allah buyk der—He 1s great ; and mny 
face is wlhutencd. Wallah bilah ! Imay onco 
more hft up my head in the bazar, for my 
felech has waglhed away my shame—Speak, 
Effendimou—iny master, 1s not this indeed tho 
stolen box” 

“It as indced :’ said the stranger with a 
bitter laugh; and all that it contains is my 
property.” 

A faint shriek was heard from behind tho 
sereen, followed by an angry whisper; and 
the stranger started and turned suddenly toe 
ward the tallest of the yeuths. as he demand- 
ed sternly: *Tles the hd of that chest been 
hited? And how came it here + 

“ Let not my lord nurse d'splensure against 
his slave.” answered the young mun depreeat- 
ingly ; © My father left his home yesterday at 
dawn to ply his trade i the eny. awd for many 
hours we heeded not an absence which was 
frequently of long cecurrenes ; but when the 
night fell, our mother became rë lees and un- 
huppy Some evf had prchat overtaken 
her husband—we all tus ed. for wo had no 
provision m the house) and as the darkness 
became more dene, ned our alarm Wereased, 
| set off to search fer my tather m the city 
streets For hors { wandered luther and 
thither, Haying no claw to direct iiy st™ps : 
the wight advances), anil thre wte tow por- 
sone slircing savo tho guard, who. a they pa- 
trolled Mee town, trequently obliged mo to 
crouch down, to avead them, leat they should 
make mo prineri awdit W»s wien hua en- 
deavermyg to evcayw thir niot in tho neigh. 
borhocd of Ue Great Mengum, thay os | abulked 
into a corner, I styuek uy heal agatnat a lard 
substance. which | at ones d severed to bo a 
chn Ałmom»hed at such a cren rista nro ,— 
for, an the solders poses) on, | arce tained 
that no ving soul was in Ih twe, Jat once 
understood that Unis must be an in dsato im- 
terpomtion of my telech Sel | rewlved to 
ponent myeelf of the Lox Unitl the retürn of 
my father, who would be at to decid® on the 
steps necewsary to bo taken with my prize 


' 
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Having come to this decision, I slowly left the | rest the chest against a block of masonry while 
Mosque, and with the chest on my shoulder, | I pushed back the door, it slipped from my 
turned in the direction of our abode ; but the! hold and burst open with the fall.” 
reappearance of the city-guard compelled me; ‘‘ And yeu saw the contents?” asked the 
to diverge trom the direct path, and to take | stranger. 

one much more circuitous; for I well knew “ Even so,” replied the youth ; “and having 
that whatever might be the contents of the; done so, I determined at once to carry the box 
box, my appearance, and the incoherent ac- | to some obscure spot, and there leave it to be 
count which I should givé, both of it and my-| found by any passer-by ; but as I prepared to 
self, could not fail to create suspicion which | do so, I recognized the cord that was about it 


might entail upon ime danger, if not absolute 
destruction. While I was thus engaged, a 
ery of ‘ Fire !’ came on the wind, and J hastily 
looked about for a secure hiding-place for my 
treasure, that [ might hurry to the assistance 
of the unfortunates whom Allah had visited 
in his wrath. 

“J readily found one; for, not a hundred 
paces froin the spot where [ stood, I remem- 
bered to have often remarked a small enclos- 
ure containing a tomb which must have been 
that of some one of note ; for the iron grating 
that enclosed it had been richly wrought and 
gilt, and there were traces of the chisel on the 
solid masonry of the monument. But its glo- 
ry had long been gone by: the iron balustrade 
had rusted and given way; and a rank crop 
of nettles eréw about the stonework of the 
tomb. Among these weeds I concealed the 
chest, and then echoing the thrilling ery of 
t Yan gwen var?” I sprang forward in the di- 
rection of the flames, which were already drap- 
ing the solemn heavens with crimson, and 
putting out the stars. ; 

“ For a while I forgot the chest ; for as the 
burning rafiers gave way, and in their fall 
flung showers of golden stars against the sky, 
I heard a faint cry of anguish; it was the 
voice of « woman; and I remember only that 
in the next moment I was surrounded by fire, 
bright, suorching fire, which seemed to dry 
the marrow in my bones ; and that I was busy 
tearing from the head and face of a young 
female ¢ blazing veil of muslin which she 
clutched with convulsive power—Then I was 
once more in the free air, with the wind of 
heaven playing upon my brow; and the young 
beauty whom I had saved was in the arms of 


an aged Iumir, who was covering her with the, 


shawl from his own waist, and calling upon 
her by every tender name that parental fond- 
ness ever lavished upon the object of its idol- 
atry, to look up and tell her anxious father 
that she lived. But the faded lily spoke not 
—and at length—”* 

“ You remembered the chest, and returned 
to seek it—was it not so, my son?’ asked the 
khamal. 

€J did,” replied Moctaleb ; “and the dawn 
was breaking as l reached the burial place, 
and once more took possession of my prize. 
now dreaded no encounter, and walked boldly 
forward with my burthen, until I reached the 
threshold of my home; when endeavoring to 


i 


a be that of my father; and I instantly 


changed my resolution, and having closed the 
|lid, I brought the mysterious chest into the 
house.” 

“* Mysterious indeed !”” murmured the strang- 
er as if unconsciously ; but instantly recov- 
ering himself, he said blandly : ‘‘ Enough of 
this for to-day, good-youth ; we are all weary; 
let us eat and drink, and then endeavor to 
sleep. Close the door, and shut out the grow- 
ing light ; lend me a beenish to wrap about 
me, or a rug to lie down upon. when we have 
finished our repast ; and as I have brought 
terror under your roof by the contents of that 
unlueky box, I will to-night make you ae- 
quainted with their history. We all require’ 
rest; and while [am your guest, you shall 
have a respite from labor. So now, khamal 
to our repast.” 

After some delay the meal was served ; bu’ 
first the three-fingered Chiamil had to seel 
coals to heat the mangal, and the one-sidec 
Riffat butter to stew the pillauf: while thd’ 
hump-backed Djainilé, with a shred of well 
mended muslin folded about her face, spreat 
the tray, and filled the delf cups with water 
Mine was all activity; she hurried the exer 
tions of the limping Libabe, restrained th 
volubility of the hump-backed Djamilé, an 
shook her clenched hand at the mischievou 
Zeinip, whose deafness rendered her inaceess' 
| ble to wordy menace. 

Thanks to these feminine exertions, all we 
at length ready, and the stranger having ir 
‘sisted that Husref and his sons should share h 
meal, they were soon squatted round the tra” 
feasting heartily upon such fare as they hz 
never before tasted save in their dreams : whi 
the women, carefully veiled, waited on the 
most assiduously, and dexterously changed tl 
dishes in time to secure for themselves a sul 
cient portion of their contents. 

The meal over, Husref and his guest lighty 
‘their chibouques, and established themsely 
on the hard, straw-stuffed divan; while t- 
young men retired to the lower end of t 
| apartinent, to converse in whispers on the e 
traordinary events of the night, and the wome 
‘huddled together behind the sereen, rapidly € 
'molished the reliques of the feast. 

In another hour all slept under the roof © 
the khamal; and the muezzin had proclaim 
ithe mid-day prayer from the minaret of eve: 
| mosque in the city ere the weary family we 
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again astir. Another arty meal commenced 
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‘My mother, Gumush,* was the daughter 


the business of the day ; and although to avoid | of a Japidary who had more serenee than 


the observation of the neighbors, Husref and 
his sons bent thetr way to the baz&r and min- 
gled with the erowd, they only purchased pro- 
Visions, and returned home as evening sect in, 
to listen to the promised narrative of the 
stranger. 

The appointed hour arrived, and the owner 
of the chest having directed Moctaleb to lift it 
into the centre of the floor, seated himself upon 
a beenish beside it. and leaning Its elbow upon 
the lid. as the khamal and his family squatted 
themselves beside him, he ealinly desired the 
young man to explain the nature of its con- 
tents, 

Moctaleb turned pale, and involuntarily 
glanced towards his father. 

“You are an ass, and the father of asses !" 
said Husref impatiently, “there ean be neither 


an afrit nor a ghoul shut into the chest—Why | 


then do you not speak ?” 

“Tt contains,” replied the young man in a 
low voice, ‘a human eye. a human ear, a foot, 
a heart, a hand, and a dagger z 

“ Truc. as though the Ibn Shallah* himself 
had counted them,” said the imperturbable 
stranger; and then regardless of the horror 
which was depicted on every countenance 
around him. he slowly laid his spread palm on 
the lid of the chest, and began his story. 





CHAPTER LAVA. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TIIE BARBER OF BASSORA 


—CONTINUED. 


“My name is Hussein, and 1 was born in 
this good city of Bassora just four-and-forty 
years ago, during the feast of the Bairam., 
amid festivitics and rejoicings which were con- 
sidered to be of good omen both to mother and 
child. How far they fulfilled the prophecy 
will appear hereafter. 

“ My father had been an Emir Hadj.t a man 
of.good repute, and tolerable fortune ; who had 
more than once conducted a caravan of Frauks 
across the Desert, and been generoutly patd 
by the Infidels for his guidance and protection 
Some evil tongues had indeed insinuated more 
than once that, in the occasional and appa- 
rently not altogher aceidenta) cncounters of his 
caravans with the predatory Arai, traces of a 
good understanding might be dixeerned be- 
tween him and his enermes, which eewnder- 
ably militated againtt hia integrity, while they 
increased the contents of his yeppa |} but the 
world is to censorious that it in only pudènt 
to shut the cars of cñnvicnën afamat the varse 
tof reproacn. 


| 


*Son of prayer. f A condmetor of pitgr me 5 Pomket 
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pilastres, and whose fortune was to the full as 


hard as the gems he fashioned. 1 never knew 
her save as a widow; for my tather expired of 
lague in the Desert betore [ wus a year old ; 
cunght as we were told, by his having riled 
the pockets of a dying hadji who had jomed 
‘the caravan about an hour before, with thoe 
poison in his veins. My eldest brother took 
charge of the caravan, and conducted it safely 
to its destination: but we suddenly lost mght 
of hin. and if was not until many years alter- 
wards, when my mother was no more, and I 
Was established-m my nntive city, that wo 
again heard of hii as un eminent Emor Hadji, 
trading to and trom Bagdad. 

‘As for me, my mother having married 
again, and her husband. a handsome young 
sckeljhi.f being to the full as enamored of her 
plastres as of her person, and tind ng me de- 
termined agamst following his surfeiting trade 
under his very uLpromising auey ices, provision 
was soon made for me in the shop of an Ar- 





, menian barber. whose skill m bleeding and 


shaving was notarious throngh the whole city. 

The bustle and W8Sipry of the public room 
delighted me Nt an oecurrente-could take 
place in Bassora but it wes whispered in tho 
house of ny master, not an cveut was prog. 
nesticated but the prophecy meght be traced 
to one of us customers. tn ehert, it was the 
hews-room and seandal-tactory ef tho city. 
Many a worthy Moshe leet bis beard on the 
very spot where los wit héd leet Her charac- 
ter not an hour before: aul net whirequently 
the caus® of the one anmetel at the dmappear- 
ance of the other. 

* Exeited and amuted by the conversation 
of the customers, | #oon Wesme an adept in 
the business, ard at twelve youre eel, standing 
upon a stool, | have emeethed the cto of many 
of the least profie@le trequentere of Um extab- 
liehinent But thaeephearant eave of things 
could not Inst tur ever 

e An | grew dWr | began to tvt my tur- 
ben inte richtr tlds atel te Give an extra turn 
tomy girlie, fur@e | walle! ulvwit) h the bazar 
to opérate upon Aemet of Mur W thia empoy- 
ers at their own Howea | met @rtreqherty 
caught the ew murmur ef glee rete which 
stole fram benerdh the vaehmeet of the wemen 
os | pæsrd them: ami |] Darw te Ornderetand 
that my permewe) arlveivegee fer piran my 
rh At fire lai ee Met eenviction 
forced twi Upin mee Sys IP v S- 
fiai, and | dii nat ok beyan i iaee, 


but gradually | begue ne mwm=» pyi in. 
yured anl to compare aif e oh reewy tmnt). 
viua! who (roe the bes avil | be 
ane cenviewed tow | we wvvvd tha 


name whith wes {reqteewi!s Spy lie’ ni mo of 
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‘ the handsome Barbar of Bassora ; and to en- | 
courage a horde of romantic and foolish visions 
that well uigh turned my brain. | 

“The few spare piastres which I had for- 
merly spent in techalva and mahalibe, I now 
hoarded until they would purchase for me 
some articles of finery; and I listened with 
avidity to the tales of the massaldjis when 
they told the love of the great lady of a 
princely harem for some lowly one of the land. 

‘6 My beard and mustachios were as black 
and bright as the wing of the raven; and I | 
never failed when I was about to apply the 
perfumed oil to the shaven head of a customer, 
to pass my open palm over them as if by acci- 
dent ; by which means they became thick and 
glossy, and were the enty of many a proud 
young Bey, who would have paid every hair 
with a piastre, could he have called them his 
own. 

‘You may imagine what ensued ; and yon 
will not be surprised to hear that I soon lis- 
tened in trembling to many a tale of scandal, 
of which I previously knew all the details. 
Many cominents were made upon my dress, 
which had gradually become more and more 
expensive; and suspicions of the truth were 
sometimes hinted to me by the gay young Bey- 
zadehs who passed oceasionally under my 
hand; but as my diserction was even more 
powerful than my vanity, I affeeted never to 
understand their inferences, and they at length 
grew weary of criticising alike my garments 
and my humor. 

“T led this life for years; during which my 
master died, and left me sole heir to his busi- 
ness, with a trifling sum in money, which I 
gave in sceret to my mother, whose young 
husband had long ago forgotten that he owed 
to her his present prosperity, and who felt the 
sting of poverty coupled with the bitterness of 
neglect. The will of Allah, however, was 
soon accomplished ; for the tears of regret at 
her past folly, which she continually shed, 
brought her to the brink of the grave, and she 
gank gently into it. with a blessing upon her 
lips, which was all for me! | 

“ I resigned to no one my place at the head | 
of her coflin, and I stood and saw the earth 
flung upon the remains of my misguided but 
gentle parent ; and when I turned away, I re- 
membered that my brother’s abode was un- 
known to mc, and that | was alone in the world. 

“ But this fecline of sadness did not last 
long ; the path of life was strown with flowers 
for me, and the death of my mother was a | 
dark cloud which soon passed away from the | 
sky of my existence. I divided my time be- | 
tween the duties of my profession, which I 
lightened by piquant aneedotes drawn from 
seerct and authentic sources, which bewilder- 
ed and delighte. my listeners ; and by the la- 
bors of the toitette, where 1 worshipped with 
all the ardor of vanity. 
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“Years passed over me, and a new race of | 
beauties afforded me new opportunities of con- 
quest ; I was courted for my personal beauty, 
and trusted for my diseretion ; and I should 
probably have lived and died happily, had not 
my evil stars led me one day at noon under 
the windows of the harein of a wealthy Bey, 
who was absent on an expedition in a distant 
province. 

“Fo amuse the solitude of his young wife, 
the Bey had invited to his palace his only sis- 
ter, who was betrothed to the Pasha of Damas- 
cus; and this fair dame, who by no means 
relished the retirement in which the wife of 
her brother thought proper to spend the months 
of his absence, had already decided on depart- 
ing from Bassora; when on the day in ques- 
tion, as she sat playing with her tusbee on tha 
divan under the casement, gazing through the 
lattices, and wishing herself far from the dull 
palace of her kinsman, she chaneed to see me 
pass along the street. 

“ ¢Tehapouk, tchapouk—quiek, qnick, Sel- 
hai,’ she exclaimed to a slave who was passing” 
through the apartment; ‘for the first time 
sce a handsome man in Bassora—kim der— 
who is it” i 

“t Effendim, replied the maiden, as she 
glanced through the jalousie ; ‘the sun shines 
on our street to-day ; that is Hussein the Bar. 
ber.’ 

“ í Barber ” echoed the young beauty inere 
dulously ; ‘Mashallah ! if the barbers of Bas' 
sora carry such brows as that, your Beyzadelt 
must touch the clouds ” 

t (Nevertheless, madam, that is in truth Hus 
sein the barber; and if the zamparalik* of th 
city may be depended on, you are not the firs 
young beauty whom his bright eyes hav 
thralled.’ 

t Ey vah” replied the lady, ‘ you are te 
quick-witted, Selhdi; but your barber, ma 
well turn the heads of half the city beantie 
Does he vend perfumes and essences ?” l 

i Both, and of the best,’ answered ti 
slave; when, reeciving no further intimatic 
that her presence was required, she proceeds 
on her errand, and the Bey’s sister was lt 
alone. 

I shall not weary you with words. E 
long the lady repented her request to quit t, 
city, and the very name of the Pasha of I 
mascus became distasteful to her: but s: 
was nevertheless compelled to abide by an! 
rangement Which she had herself made; a, 
you will not be surprised to hear that ere £ 
took leave of her brother’s wife, [ had alrea 
disposed of my business, settled all my affai 
and was on my way to the ancient cily 
Damascus. 

“ I had taken care to provide myself wt 
sufficient raiment of goodly fashion and ma‘ 
_____ oM 
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rial, to obliterate every trace of the barber 
trom my appearance ; and as the Pasha had 
sent a party of his own people to escort the 
lady aud some of the slaves of his own harem 
to attend her, there was little danger of de- 
tection when | boldly presented myself at the 
palace af the Pashalie, and announced myself 
as the younger son of a noble house. anxious 
to serve under the Satrap of Damascus. 

“The Yuzbashi of the palace-guard was 
won by my appearance, and when, as we 
stopped to tuke coffee together in the bazar, I 
presented to him an amber mouth-pieee which 
he chanced to adımnire as we filled our cehibou- 
ques from my own tobacco-purse. he vowed 
an eternal Mriendship with his new and liberal 
ally. ile was a brave young man and much 
t loved by the Pasha; and he might have 
alarmed my vanity. had he not been disfigured 
by a seymitar wound which had distorted bis 
features. and given a grim expression to his 
cv untenance. 

“With such an advocate, J soon found my- 
self a member of the Satrap’s household ; and 
as my heart was heht, and my humor joyous, 
I speedily became a favorite in the palace; 
tut the harem was a sealed book: and des- 
pute all my endeavors, I could not even sueceed 
iu addressing one of the slaves. 

"As | had not abandoned my liberty at 
Bassora to lead the lite of a dependent at Da- 
mascus. ] soon began to repent mmy precipita- 
tii. and to meditate a return to my native 
city. when one evening as { was slowly cros- 
sue the ecurt-yard to visit the guards. an aged 
Woman, evidendy belonging to the Pasha» 
harem. passed close beside me. and muttering 
* Exhi kateti—there is something,’ iu an un- 
der tone. aud with an air of mystery, dropped 
fa small embroidered handkerchic! ut my feet 
jas if by acedent, and then shutlicd hastily 
away. 

“I did not immediately stop tu secure the 
prize: but stoppiig suddenly asol by anam- 
fpulse of thougut. I stood for a minue or two 
motionless; and then letting fall my own 
handkerchief upon that which lay on u 
ground, lest [ might be watched from the Pul- 
face-windows, [ picked up both together, antl 
thrust them ito my girdle. 

“When I had reared to my chamber | leet 
no time ip examining the mysterious hand&er- 
chief, mnl, as | had expewed, 1 fund annd hs 
folds a small roll of paper, on Which Were 
written these words— 
© ¢Huseein—you know the pavillon of enim- 
n silk Which the Paaha hës meted in the 
arden of the harem—I will be them at wid. 
might. Be silent and cautous ‘Tlie Kew to 
the Bulbul. 

“I read the scroll thrice over before | 
could believe that my cye® hal net decejverl 
mo; andas the canvietion slow y Hram itself 
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Upon my mind that it was indewd no delusion 


of tho funcy, but that ] was really summoned 
to the presenve of (he Pasha’s bide, my henrt 
beenme divided between joy nnd terror, True, 
[ loved the lady; but the love df a vmm 
young man who has been taught the value of 
his own attractions, is never suthemently di- 
vested of selfishuess tu nupel him te extremity 
in the indulgenee of his aflechous, As I telt 
towards the Pasha's wile. so had | already 
felt towards several other beauties. tho xole 
tie Which she possessed upon my heart that 
Wits Hew to Its expericnve, Was the pride of a 
nobler conquest thau sny at had yet made. 
With this divided and calm speit vt cal- 
culation, the idea of the ermmson tent of the 
harem- gardeu bronght with ita heavy teehng 
of probable danger. The walls wêre hish; 
the night clear nud moonlight; the pauluce- 
guard zenlous and nlect. and J waa but too 
conscious thataf | were surprised Ly thè ne- 
groes of the lasha they would extend ittle 


i mercy to my erne. 


“L flung myself npon my divan m a tumult 
of thought The very hope of such an adven- 
ture had brought me to Damaseus, and yet 
now that it presen ed itself a foreboding of 
evil grew upon me Wich would not bo shaken 
elt. “There was, nevertheless no alternative; 
my postion m the Pasha’s household was 
worse than precarious should | offend bis inst 
aud favorite wile; and om our iiberviews at 
Bussora, | had had many of portunstes of as- 
certant that the fair Habe was as uncom- 
promising in her hate as in berleve. and that 
sh» would probebly not hesitate to saerifico 
even ie. shoul! she beheve me capable of 
slizhitws her atest. 

* Thus then Tresolved to trust to my felech® 
and to ebey her summons’ with a üri deter- 
Winun to represent to her during the mter- 
view, nll the persis whieh beset us both) and 
to rajyplere Ler ter her own sake tb ihid me fare- 
wel tor evér. Durme my remdeice im the 
pia, To lad heard faghiful tales of the 
Pusba n jubes, awl ite elfvets and as ho 
Was Pustional ty atkeched to the lovely Habe, 
l cald but apprehend the wWoret sheuld he d»- 
taver ihat sie dal net refumn hv atteehment. 

t With tts reselution, | retained quietly in 
my chamfer Wi the dark clouds of mght, 
pierced with atlver drope, draped the pale 
moon in ber robe of midmighty when etealihily 
pasting the palace gates | crðuched abing 
unb lhe wall of tho garden until. anid tho 
tret, | saw the galien crešcent of the pavihon 
E Anik in the moonieht Hery | paused, 
al as | glanced! cewiioutiy arson! | traced a 
derk shadew on the wall whieh extended [rem 
Ure sarinit to whin a rw feet ol tr pound 
I HeeithMy approached! «, and dereverat thas 
it Wasa shawl whieh | revenge! as Milang 
mg to We tady Hiate , afd | atenet uneretau) 
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that it was intended to facilitate my entrance 
into the garden. 
“ For a moment a dread of treachery glanced | 
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at least to reach the salemliek at the same ins- 


stant as himself. ‘ 


‘* My good star was in the ascendant, for the 


through my mind, but [ dismissed the suspi- eyes of the Pasha fell on me as he hastily left 


cion as it rose; and having ascertained that 


the shawl was well secured on the other side, turbance. 


I at once swung myself to the top of the wall, 


his chamber to ascertain the nature of the dis. 
Hi 


«t La illaha illallah—there is but one Al-: 


and sprang into the inclosure. My feet had Jah ! he said in a tone of alarm: ‘tell me, my 
scarcely touched the earth, when my hand was good Toussun ?’ (for such was the name that] 
softiy grasped, and I was rapidly led on through bore at Damascus) ‘tell me, what is all this” 


the darkness of a laurel plantation in the di- 
rection of the pavilion. 

“J did not attempt to utter a syllable, for I 
was convinced that the clasp was that of Habe, 
but I deceived myself; tor as my guide lifted 





plied as calmly as I could; ‘I understand 
nothing of this tumult, save that I hear the 
voices of women, shrieking out in terror, as. 
though their souls were escaping through their 


“ í May my lord’s prosperity increase ;’ I re- 


the crimson curtain of the tent, I discovered | lips.’ 


that I had been conducted thither by a young 


and beautiful słave, who, pointing towards ajtrance of a negro, who, trembling with rage. 


portion of the pavilion which was flooded with 
moonlight, silently withdrew to a distance. 

t To fling myself at the feet of the lady 
Habè, and to lift her fair hand to my lips and 
brow, was the work of a moment; and as I| 


“ Further colloquy was prevented by the en- 


and breathless with haste, flung himself at the 
feet of the Satrap, exelaiming : 

““ “Justice and vengeance, my lord the Pasha 
Justice and vengeance! Your privacy ha: 
been invaded, and your harem polluted by ai 


gazed upon her in the soft erimson light flung officer of your own household, by a slave of. 


over her by the rich curtains of the pavilion, 
I thought that I had never before beheld any; 
thing so lovely. I forgot my wise resolutions 
of the evening—I forgot my peril and my per- 
fidy ; and I was pouring out before her al! the 
passionate tenderness of my spirit, when a faint 
shrick from the young attendant aroused us 
from our dream of love, as a hideous negro 
raised the screen of the tent, and glared full 
upon us with his flashing eyes ! 

“Fly, Hussein, fly! and fear not for me ; 
hastily whispered the lady : *Geosumin nuris- 
sin—you are the light of my eyes; and your 
death would destroy me—Fly! and ere long 
you shall be convinced that you have nothing 





to fear !’ 





your own mercy. : 

“How say you, wretch ?’ thundered out th 
Satrap, drawing his handjar; ‘name the mis 
creant, that | may stab him with iny ow 


hand.’ 


“ ‘It is Toussun the Yuzbashi,’ gasped ov 


ithe negro; but before he had time to utter aii 


other syllable, I sprang beyond the reach o 
the Pasha’s weapon, and boldly confronted Thy. 
kneeling accuser. 
“t Liar and traitor ? I yelled out with a — 
the impetuosity which a sense of my dang: 
was ealculated to inspire, and conscious th 
my fate hung upon the events of the next fe 
moments: ‘Whose dog are you that wou 
poison the ears of his Highness with such fil 


“ As she “spoke, I sprang to my feet, andjas this? Look at me, misereant; and dare, 


would have seized the intruder, but she held 
me back. : 

“ ¢Delhibashi—Prince of madmen ! away | 
with you !’ she exclaimed, as the negro rushed 
through the garden in the direction of the 
palace: ‘and leave the rest to me.’ | 

t With the disappearance of the negro, my 


reason returned ; and waiting no further bid- | 


ding, I soon cleared the wall of the Pasha’s. 


grounds, and as I fled [ heard the shrieks of , 
the lady and her attendant ringing upon the, 
The sound added wings to my speed 3 this mystery 


air. 
and availing myself of my knowledge of every 
avenue of the palace, 1 was one of the first to 
present myself in the great hall to inquire the 
cause of the outcry; having moreover taken 
the precaution to snatch up another turban as 
I passed through my. apartment, and to gird on 
my scymitar. I calculated on the reentrance 
of the negro through the harem, of which he 
must possess the key, a secure, but circuitous 
way : and I was aware that this circumstance 
would enable me, if I exerted my best speed, 


say that I have stirred from my post tl. 


lnight——’ 


“The negro instantly obeyed; and as 
turned his eyes upon me, he was eviden 
struck by a change in my appearance wh, 
he could not explain to himself: and this 1° 
mentary hesitation saved me. 

“¢Vile slave !? shouted the Pasha; ‘Co! 
you find no one on whom to fasten a lie si3 
my faithful Toussun ? the first of my chaous $ 
whoin I met on entering the hall? Wha 
? But it shall be unravelledt 
once? And so saying, he beckoned to '@ 
four of the negro guard; and desiring m«? 
keep strict watch over the trembling wrih 
whose zeal had brought him nothing but ~ 
terness, he passed into the harem, whence @ 
cries of the women could still be distin Y 
heard ; for this scene, such as I have descr d 
it, had scarcely occupied a moment. ] 

“ Dircctly the Satrap disappeared, I 4/6 
ordcrs to a couple of my palikars to se 
the arins of the crest-fallen guardfan of 10 
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harem, who wasted his strength in revilings, the city; and picqueting my doeile Arabian 
on me, on the women, on fate, and on his own anid the tall grass, | nid iyself down close 
folly ; and, meanwhile, the Pasha was busily beside him, and soon fell asleep When I 
investigating the cause of anuproar so unusual awoke the gruy dawn wus just: breaking over 
in his quiet and orderly household. ithe hills, and I felt the necessity of immediate- 

“ The result did not transpire until the fol-[ly pursuing my journey. l accordingly roused 
lowing morning. The quailing cause of the my horse, who was lying supine upan the carth 
riot was claimed at my hands by the four 10 all the luxury of repose, and springing again 
negroes who had aceompanied the Satrap tojinto the saddle. meited him to his besl speed. 
the women's apartments, and carried away no! Again iny constellation favored me. for, after 
one inquired whither. The Pasha did not ap- a couple of hours of hurd riding, | fell in with 
pear again; and all remained silent and tran- a caravan that was crossing the Desert, which 
quil. But I stood on the crater of a volcano: I immediately joined, greatly to the relief of 
for at an carly hour, another negro, undeter- my exhausted horse, and the furtherance of my 


i 


red by the disgrace of his companion, or pro- own safely. 
bably convinced of the truth of his statemert, 
and determined to revenge him, passed into 
the garden of the harem, and visited the pa- 
vilion with the keen glance of curiosity. 
Leaving the tent, where he found nothing to 
gratify his hope, he wandered along beneath 
the wall, and chaneing to raise his eyes, he 
discovered the shaw], which in the alarm and 
hurry of the previous night had been forgotten. 

“~ Fortunately for me, the negro had a tongue 
which outran his wit, and sufficient of his er- 
rand transpired before he was admitted to the 
presence af the Pasha, to impress upon my 
mind the necessity of an immediate retreat ; 
and [ at once passed into my chamber to sccnre 
upon my person the jewels and money which 
I had secreted when I had entered the service 
of the Satrap. As I was about to leave the 
room, | accidentally turned a last glanee to- 
wards the divan, where I was surprised to see 
a small parcel folded ina dark handkerchief 
which was familiar tome. Without waiting 
to ascertain the nature of its contents, I con- 
cealed it beneath my robe, and mounting my 
horse, which was of the true Arab breed. | 
made my way to the clothes-bazdr. and pur- 
chased the costume of an Arab Seliek. which 
I adjusted in a neglected mosque; and then 
without another instant’s delay, | hastened to 
the gate of the city, and passed it at foot's 
pace. as if careless of time : butonce upen the 
free plain, I buried the edge of my sharp stir- 
rups in the flanks of my generoux Aratian. 
and away we flew like the wind: danger and 
death were behind us; and bberty and lite 
before : the choice was easy : and [ never drew 
bit until [ felt the willing horse quiver under 
me as I urged him forward. 

(A few mouthfuls of fresh grass. and a 
deep draught at a cool stream that ngiwi 
through the dense herbage, soon restored tye 
generous animal ; while I refreshed mywelf by 
Javing my lunbs in the clear water, ate) swal- 
lowing some wild figa Which f found in the 
vicinity of the rivulet. 

t As I had purposely avoided all traces ¢f a 
frequented path, | deemed myself tolerably 
secure, many hours having elapsed since I Icft 


“AC the next town we reached, Tonce more 
changed my dress, and assumed that which | 
how wear; and then for the tirst time. I ex- 
amuned the contents of the handkercluef that 
l had found m my chamber. You, Moctaled, 
have seen them inthischest. know not wuh 
What tale the wily Habe amused the ear of 
the Pasha. but itis certain that his rage was 
crathily turned on the negro—and ‘hat he lent 
too ready an ear to the accusations ot his beau- 
tiful young wife. 

“There was a scroll folded about the dis- 
gusting fragments of mortality, Giat partially 
explamed the truth—thus ıt ran-— 

*- | told you to trust to ine and I here give 
you proot that you did not trust in vam A 
husband whose head is covered with a napke 
and whose eyes are dim, has revenge! lis Wile 
upon ber enemy, and you on your befrnyer | 
send you the eye that ventured to watch you 
—the ear that dared to listen to your words— 
the foot that followed you—the han# that dtew 
aside the sereen—the heart that ventured to 
betray—and the dagger that was meant fer 
another breast = [| weudd not acespl peace un- 
ul these trophies were laid uj my carpet— 
and | send them to you as earnest o} ny lve’ 

“l crushed the paper convultively as | 
finshed reading it Cewld | indemd have joved 
this woman-fiend ? I toðk the handkerchief 
in my hand, Sith the intention of hi®rling ie 
coments into the air, but a audden impulse 
remrained me, and theging Ih®rm into the creat 
whence J had withdrawn iy g@rment®, | de- 
termined to carry them with mo to thera, 
and thence making some horfible adāitën 
tothe heard ta torwar them by tho meat ca- 
ravan to my Wger-heart@dl iniatrese Ih arder 
to efleet this savage purpose | prepare’ them 
with walt amd apices aller tho Fg» ptian rastiin, 
by which means they have been preeerved 
But | have already almeet repent my ineen- 
won for the distance whith mew separalis 
ua haa loll Siy the memery of ber Mrauts and 
her Jov® upon the tablet @f my eeu), «hehe all 
the hurrora of our final meetieg appear but ae 
a dark yapour, shedding ite gi evr a scene 
of brightness. ' 
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The stranger paused for a moment amid a|her tenderness, the bond that links her to those 


deep silence ; after which he resumed in an 
altered tone. 

‘Other memories and feelings have also 
grown upon me silce [ entered ny native city. 
] have recognized, even amid the disfigur- 
ment of poverty, iy long lost pilgrim-brother 
—and I lave become conscious that life has 
better and nobler joys than vengeance.” 

As he spoke, the tearful Hussein extended 
his arms to the Khamal, who flung himself 
into them, exclaiming: “I learnt the truth 
from the very beginning of your story, my 
lord and brother; but I would not darken the 
sky of your prosperity by telling you that the 
wretched Husret was the onee-happy Emir 
Hadji—Alas ! alas! I have also much to tell, 
but not to night.” 

“ Alhemdullilah—be it even as you will ;” 
replied Hussein, kissing his lips and forehead : 
“I knew yon from the first moment when you 
lifted the chest from the mule in the publie 
street; and it was to test your probity that I 
left it in your charge during so many hours. 
The will of Allah is accomplished! We have 
met again, and we will part no more; one 
roof shall in future cover the Hadji-Khamal 
and the Barber of Bassora.”’ 





PART IV. 
CHAPTER LXVII. 


“ Masnatzan | said the Pasha, as the 
story ended; “I do not understand why all 
the massaldjis, let them commence a tale as 
they will, always finish with love and intrigue. 
One would think that no other wheel set the 
world in motion. I had searcely began to 
relish the adventures of the Khamal and his 
employer, when out of a tair beginning grew 
another history of a woman’s folly! Haif, 
haif,—shame, shame! And such a tissue of 
improbabilities! One Pasha is as good as 
another; and Inshallah! there is no fear that 
any dog of a haramzadeh would venture to 
enter my harem. Why then do the fable- 
mongers spin their brains into silken threads, 
to invent fictions which bear no likeness to the 
realities of life ?” 

“Life, your Highness,” replied the disguised 
Greek, reassured by the obtuse self-sutliciency 
of his host, “is a mere every-day affair, which, 
without the drapery of imagination, would be 
too crude and bare to be looked upon with 
pleasure ; and thus the massaldji is compelled 
to select the ornaments that appear the most 
likely to embellish it. Where can they be 
found more readily than in the love and beauty 
of woman? Are not her smiles the promised 
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by whom she is beloved, and on whom she 
pours out all the treasures of her soul. It is 
not that the daring foot of either moslem or 
giaour would indeed veuture to profane the 
harem of a True Believer, (though some assert 
that such things really have been:) but the 
table gives so many opportunities to the nar- 
rator of weaving sweet thoughts and faneies 
into his web of fiction, that he turns as trust- 
ingly to the conceit as the pilgrim to the holy 
caba.” 

‘You talk like a woman:” said the Pasha, 
with an expression of contempt which was 
only tempered by his admiration of the sen- 
tentious awali; “and it is not for me to con- 
tend with you. Inshallah! What is written, 
is written. The Osmanlı do not put their 
beards into the hands of their wives; they 
know better. The Frank women, as I have 
heard, wander up and down with bold brows 
and steady steps, and the Prophet only can 
tell the disorder which must reign in their ha- 
rems, Where there are neither bolts. locks, nor 
negroes: but, Mashallah! the Mosleins are 
not dogs! nor their women hadjixs, wandering ` 
from land to land, and cramming their brains 
with a thousand idle and unseemly fancies!” 
Bashustun! had I lived in those infidel coun- 
tries, | should have a 

**Korkma, Effendimou—fear not sns- 





Carimfil Hanoum : “ no one will dare to sus- 
peet Saifula Pasha of permitting the dust of 
disgrace to be scattered upon his head; and 
thus the tales of an idle fable-monger should 
not ehafe his humor. The massaldji has done — 
her duty, for she has whiled away two weary 
hours: but I prefer her zebeck to her story, 
and could almost regret that I eannot, like her, 
awaken sweet sounds such as those to which, © 
we have listened from her rapid fingers.” 

“¢ Alhemdullilah ! when you need musie. it 
ean always be purehiased ;”’ interposed the Sa- 
trap abruptly ; “ but the massaldji must not 
go unrewarded, since you have found amuse-_ 
inent in her talent. Remember,” he added, 
turning to the Aga Baba, “when the alme 
leave the harein, to let this maiden havea 
purse.” 

“ And for myself,” said the fair Circassian, 
drawing a handsome ring from her finger, 
t that the awali may not forget her visit to my 
lord’s harem, I shall reward her with this’ 
jewel. Approach, Seidika, and reecive it 
from.my own hand.” i 

aniolopolo obeyed with a joy which gave 

to his movements as he traversed the floor, ar 
impetuosity almost calculated to betray him 
but a warning glance from his sister recalled 
his caution, and when he bent his knee before 
the lady, and pressed her hand to his lips ir 
token of his acknowledgment, although he helc 





light of Paradise, and her care its contemplated | it longer than perfect good-breeding and respec 


recompense? Her weakness is her triumph ;! altogether warranted when their relative situ: 
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ations were considered, this slight deviation | calmly see my bulbul caged and prisoned, with- 


by the lookers-on to an excess of gratitude. 

The mention of remuneration implied the 
speedy departure of the almé: and shortly af- 
terwards the Pasha, remarking on the lateness 
of the hour, descended from the sofa; and 
having taken leave of his young wife and her 
friend, left the apartment, followed by the 
negrocs. 

The screen had seareely fallen behind them 
when Maniolopolo onee more flung himself at 
the feet of the Circassian. “ My life! my 
soul! my sultana !” he murmured, as she hid 
her teartul eyes upon his shoulder; ‘do we 
indeed meet again, after years of miserable 
absence? Can it be your brow which rests 
upon my bosom? your hand that I clasp in 
mine? Am I still dear to you as when we 
parted ? 

* Maniolopolo,” whispered the agitated Ca- 
rimfil, “though it be sin to tell you so, you 
are to me more than lite or light—jannm sin- 
indir—my soul is yours—not a day but I have 
thought of you—not a night but yon have been 
in my dreams—not an hour but I have loved | 
you. The present has been nothing to me—! 
the past full of your memory, and the future | 
one wild hope of looking upon you once again. 
The hope is aecomplished—you are here, and 
you love me still, and uow I ask only to die.” 

* Talk not of death, katoun—my loved one.” | 
answered Maniolopolo: ‘the grave is not for 
such as thee; or even there happiness might 
come. Séverim séni—I love you; you have 
been torn from me; and [ have suffered hope- 
less misery for years. When I remember that 
your youth has been blighted by the passion 
of a despot. my brain burns. and my pulses 
quiver—Derdinden olduin beihoud—my tor- 
ment makes me mad! And ean you let me 
continne thus to suffer? Do you condemn me 
to another banishment which can end only in 
despair? You know how I have loved you, 
how I love yon still: and you are stlent— 
cruel Carimfil! but the blow ix less bitter 
from your hand than from that of another ; 
unless that other strike me at your feet, that | 
inay expire with your image before my eyer.” 

© Atas ?? said the trembling beauty. * Y’Al- 
lah—in the name of Heaven, what would you 
ask of me?’ 

“If your own heart whisper not iny mean. 
ing.” replied the Greek, “no words of mine 
could make it welcome. My lite and death 
are in your hands, and you must deal with mo 
as you deein fitting ’ 

‘’ Maniolopolo,” sobbed the Vashas wite, 
“vou break my heart. Have you not been the 
one dream of my blighted cximtence ? and do 
you now epeak coldly to me that | may learn 
to fear ax Well as love you 

' Astaferallah—Heaven forbid!’ said the 
,oung Greek; “but think you that | can 


: from the rules of etiquette was only attributed | ont secking to burst the bars of its captivity, 


and to lead it back once more to the wild wood 
and the free valley of its happiness? We can- 
nol. deceive ourselves, Cariunfil, we must live 
for each other, or perish. To save ourselves 
we must tly together—why do you tremble 
thus, guzum, my eyes? Vo you leave behind 
you one memory of joy? Oh, no—nor will E 
think so meanly of you as to believe that your 
ehains have been less heavy, beeause they are 
of gold. J thank you for that idignant blush, 
and that firm pressure of my hand—I knew it 
—the proud Pasha and his gilded harem will 
be remembered only with horror, while the 
green plains and woody mountains of our be- 
loved Circassia will be welcomed as never yet 
they have been by mortal.” 

“Would that we were indeed there ™ 
sighed out the timid beauty ; ‘ but we are be- 
set by ditheulties, surrounded with dangers, 
watehed by jealous eyes—lIlow then can we 
escape ?” 

* Carimfil, jannm—my soul.” steadily re- 
plied the Greek ; ‘all is possible to those who 
love y 

« And your sister ?” 

“Think uot of me,” eaid Katinka, as she ap- 
proached the divan, after having carefully dis- 
persed the attendants of the lady in every dte 
reetion, and diverted the attention of the alind, 
who were whispering among themselves gay 
comments on the prolonged conference of the 
lovers: ‘Think not of tne—1 should but im- 
pede your thyht. whieh | would rather strive 
to secure. But now you must consent to sep- 
arate, if yon will not ruin all by your own 
luprudence; you, Mantwlopolo, we ean tind 
whenever we may require your council; and 
you will do well to set about your projects 
without delay, if your brain be sutliciently 
Iree froin the cobwebs of pasion to enable 
you to act rationally) and you, Kutown, have 
need of repose. lest your strength fail in the 
hour of trial. Nevreste and your sister alae 
await you, fuir Seidka. * she added laughingly ; 
“and should the Aga Baba chance to tind vou 
here on his return, lus questions may be ditfi- 
cult to answer Away, then, while you are 
unsuspected, and stihl retain your reakon 

The remonstrance of Katinka, unpalatable 
as it was, could not be neglected, tor even 
Manialopolo hiunself was compelled to adaut 
its propriety , and alter another cmibrace, and 
another murmured assurance of eternal cone 
slaney, he tore himself trem the feet of the 
beautilul Carimfil, and Ictt the pelaco with 
the altima 

Ov arnving at the Theriarki Tebare®: he 
hasuly flung off lun desguiee, and bidding a 
hurried farewell to Nevreate on whe baw he 
Placed the purse which had bean bestowed on 
hun by the Pasha, ho was about to quet the 
building, whe ho remembered that ho had 
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not seen Mbherpirwir since he left the harem. 
The devotion of the gentle girl had touched his 
heart; and, even occupied as it was by the 
unage of Carimfil, he could not refuse at least 
the affection of a brother to the timid maiden 
who had bruised her own spirit to contribute 
‘o his happiness. 

When he returned to seek her, the almé had 
already left the outer room, and had retired to 
the inner apartments, where they deposited the 
most costly of their ornaments; and he was 
about to turn away disappointed, when by the 
faint lightof the solitary and untrimmed lamp, 
which stood in a niche of the diseolored wall, 
he diseovered Mbherpirwir, crouched down in 
one corner of the saloon, with her arms crossed 
upon her knees, and her head bent over them. 
Her lotus erown lay on the ground beside her ; 
but the fever of her brain had withered the 
flowers, and they were flaccid and faded. Her 
zebee had a broken string; and her veil was 
flung beside it, as though in the wretehedness 
of the moment she had been reckless and im- 
patient. 

Maniolopolo softly advanced : he murmured 
her name, and at the sound of his voiee the 
dancing-girl sprung up and cast herself at his 
feet :—‘ It is in vain to contend with destiny !” 
she whispered hoarsely ; “ I know all that you 
would tell me; I am an almé—my passion is 
a jest—my love a mockery—lI know it—I knew 
it from the first—and [ strove against it until 
the nerves of my heart quivered with agony! 
You love another—I know that also; and she 
is fair and gentle ; and the world has never 
yet breathed with its foul fetid breath upon 
her name, and poisoned her existence. «She is 
worthy of your affection—and yet, in nursing 
it she becomes even as | ain—a banned and 
blighted thing! Oh, think of this—it is a 
frightful truth: and yon close your eyes 
against it, beeause you have not courage to 
look upon ìt calmly. Nay, withdraw not thus 
your hand. I am wild with anguish, and I 
know not what I say; yet you should pardon 
me. You, whom [ have loved from the first 
moment that [ looked upon.you. I have been 
the by-word of my companions beeause my 
heart was shut against the inroads of passion ; 
now I shall be their scorn, that | have bowed 
beneath it where it was worse than hopeless.” 

“ Mherpirwir, be calm, be comforted,” said 
the Greek soothingly: “it is but a passing 
fancy ; you are young and beautiful, and 3 

“ Do yov tell me this?” asked the girl al- 
most sternly; “ you, who have left your home 
and darea the very bitterness of death to look 
upon one whom you loved in your early years ? 
But you are right, Effendim, you are right: 
Iam young ; and, they tell me, beautiful ; and 
T must learn to suffer patiently, for the heart 
does not break at once, and | may have to 
nurse its anguish for long and bitter years. 
True, the lip-deep vows of many an idler may 
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tear the wound asunder, and the blood-drops 
may fall one by one like molten lead, but I 
shall learn to bear it. So, leave me, Efren- 
dim, leave me ; and forget me, unless the poor 
and despised dancing-girl may hope to be re- 
membered kindly.” 

“ Listen to me, Mherpirwir,” said Maniolo- 
polo, as he raised her from the floor, and threw 
his arm round her trembling form: “you 
know all my story—I have eoneealed nothing 
from you, and I love you as a brother; your 
gentle and ready services have lightened my 
task, and cheered my spirit; and I would not 
have you think of me as an ingrate. But my 
heart and my hope are yonder”—and he point- 
cd towards the Pasha’s palace: “ My own 
safety, even my life, are at stake: and I peril 
all on that one venture. How, then, could I 
be worthy of your love, when every thought, 
every care. every anxiety, would be lavished 
on another ?”” 


“You are right,’ murmured the maiden, 
ealmly withdrawing herself from his clasp; ° 
“we can be nothing to each other: and mine 
indeed has been an idle and a bitter dream. 
Farewell, Effendim, I love you; I shall love 
you to the end of my existence. Do you re- 
member your ballad at the Tehorbadji’s? 
You can now judge of its truth; you read my | 
fate, and I am prepared to meet it.” 

“We cannot part thus—’” said Maniolopolo, 
deeply moved by her emotion. 


‘Ne apalam—what can we do?” asked 
Mherpirwir sadly : “ Have you not convinced 
me that we can be nothing to each other? 
She to whom you have given your heart loves 
you even as I do—and for yourself—I feel 
that you return her tenderness, and to me it 
will be easier to die than to be despised.” 

‘That were impossible !” earnestly exe‘ 
claimed the Greek. i 

“ I thank yon for the assurance, but I shall 
not dare the trial. Seck not to see me again. | 
My good Nevresté will bear with my grief, 
and it will work its own cure. Farewell, ' 
Effendim—merhamet eylé bendéné—have pity : 
on me, and linger no longer. Allah esmar- 
ledek—may He take you into his holy keep- 
ing; and believe that one heart will beat for 
you even in the death-hour—the bruised heart 
of the poor dancing-girl who dared to love 
you !” : 

Maniolopolo would have replied with more 
soothing words, but the almé waited not to, 
hear them. Like a young fawn startled by @ 
distant sound, she bounded from the side of 
the Greek, and lifting the screen whieh veiled 
the entrance of ihe inner apartment disap- 
peared in an instant from his sight. He called 
her in his gentlest tone “ Mherpirwir, guzum y 
only a moment—only a word— Y’ Allah, in the 
name of the Prophet ! only a moment. Mher-' 
pirwir, will you not reply ?” 


i 

í 
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: 
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The echoes of the apartment were the sole | and cautiously threaded the streets, he re- 


answer. 

“Nay, then, I will follow you!” said the 
excited young man; and he had laid his | 
daring hand upon the sereen, When it suddenly 
raised, and Nevresié stood before him, 

“ Ne var—what is this ?” she asked sternly ; 
“Have we put our necks into the noose of 
danger for your sake, young sir, only that 
your’s should be the hand to strain the cord ? 
What means this violence? Sen chok adam ! 
tis a bold deed to trighten half a score of wo- 
men.” 

“Hear me, mother,” said the agitated 
Maniolopolo ; “on my soul you wrong me! 
Mherpirwir loves me, and I 

* Bak—sce !” exclaimed Nevresté in angry 
scorn: “an almeè no sooner serves a stranger, 
than he believes that she is his, heart and 
spirit. Fye on you, young sir! Mbherpirwir 
has been wooed by Beys and nobles, and she 
has slighted all their vows and protestations. 
Aye, even with the blind seorn of the world 
poured out upon her fair young head—a world 
which judges only through its own short- 
sightedness, and which dreams not that the 
despised and hired dancing-girl has sacrificed 
her pride and self-dignity to support an aged 
mother, and a beggared family ;—even with 
this foul scorn preying upon her heart, she has 
been just to herse!f; and would you—you, 
whom she has served, be among her enemies ? 
Leave us in peace : we cannot now avail you, 
and to-morrow we depart.” 

& Mother,” said Maniolopolo, decply affeet- 
ed by the honest energy of the old woman: | 
“I cannot suffer you to bid me farewell with 
such words as these. Without your timely 
and gencrous assistance. | should now have 
been wretched and hopeless, if not reckless and 
suspected. How, then, can you attribute to 
me a falsehearteducss tor which | should 
deserve to suffer death ?” 

“ Effendim,” replied Nevresté calmly: “J 
do not seek to wrong you, but—you are a 
Greek. We have served you, and you have 
liberally rewarded our exertions: there can 
be no further tie between us. We are never 
likely to meet again; but should we indeed 
do so—remember—that for your own sake, 
and for that of Mherpirwir, we meet as stran- 





gers. Ovhour ola—Heaven speed you. Our 
conferenee 1s ended.” 
As she censed speaking, the old woman 


made a step baekward, nnd when the sereen 
again fell, Maniolopolo was once more alone, 





CHAPTER LXIX. 


AFTER tlra very unsatisfactory parting from 
the almé, Maniolopolo bent hia mepa to the | 
fenduk where be lodged ; and as he awiflly 


volved a thousand wild and impracticable 
schemes for the escape of his beloved Carimfil. 
But his good star forsook him: he could 
imagine no plausible method of affecting his 
purpose ; and he at length resolved to endeavor 
to obtain some rest,and to leave tothe morrow 
the decision at which he found it impossible to 
arrive in his present excited state. 

In the morning he was awoke by the 
entrance of his servant, who presented to him 
a smal] roll of papyrus, with a seal attached 
to it by a Jong lock of silky hair. Ile raised 
himself hastily on his cushions, and opened 
the seroll; the character was that of his 
sister. 


“} have arranged all ;” thus was it worded ; 
t Your weeping and trembling beauty has at 
last consented. You will see ime no more, but 
I do not ask you to lect this conviction cast a 
single cloud over your fortune. At our last 
night's meeting you forgot the poor Katinka 
in a dearcr and more absorbing interest ; con- 
tinue to do still; our fates cannot now be 
blent: our views and hopes are different. I 
shall not tell you wherefore, for I will not 
occupy your mind with thoughts of me, and 
my future life. Make all your arrangeinents 
for sudden tight. Remember the skill of 
Carimfil in guiding her fiery steed over the 
plains of Circassia—then it was mere sport 
which urged her on—now she will peril her 


| happiness upon her speed. and it will not fail. 


Provide for her the costume of a Mameluke ; 
her motions will thus be free, and her sex 
unzuessed at. 

“To-morrow at day-dawn she will await 
you at the western gate of the city. near the 
cemetery; place the dress which you design for 
her in the tomb of Hadj: Hafiz im the valley ; 
and receive the last grecting of 

t Your sister.” 


“By the Samt Panagia ° #* said Maniolo- 
polo to himself, as he refolded the missive ; 
* Katinka has gamed no small share of plulo- 
sophy by her residences among the Osmanh ! 
She throws me off as a subline casts away her 
slipper: but she docs not fil mo in my need, 
and her plans are clear nnd speedy, Yet, can 
| confide in their sutliciency ?—in their pru- 


denes '—I must, for doubt is madness unless 
I can suggest avinode of action more fur and 
sate Why how now, Stancho ~ he estinued 


aloud, to a Greek adventurer whom he had 
taken into his services on lia arrival in tho 
city; " You havea brow «x pehely as a pajas 
who hans been muleted of his wid trout on 
a dav of fast What news have vou?’ 

* Oriate, Tebeloten Whatiia jur plea- 
süre. sir” asked Contlanine, turning sud- 
denly towards his master 








* Virgie 
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“Nay, no delay;” said Maniolopolo; ‘I/you are not cautious. Before you arrived in 
am in no meod to brook it; for I must be up|this city I had suffered poverty and hardship; 
and in the bazar within an hour.” I was a Greek; and twice I have undergone 

“You will do well to reflect ere you walk the bastinado as a criminal, in order that the 
the city streets again; was the reply of the|Turkish delinquent might escape: in my 
domestic ; ‘ for the Selictar-Aga of the Pasha|wretchedness I complained to the Cadi, and 
has visited the fenduk this morning, and has|he recompensed my faith in his justice with 
asked a few questions, having you for their|fresh blows and fresh invectives. I laid my 
object. which are searcely palatable.” head in the dust at the feet of the Pasha, and 

“How say you?” exclaimed Maniopolo,|I was reviled as a raiah and a rascal , and put 
turning ashy pale. ‘“ The Selictar-Aga? Did|forth with hooting and contempt. You are 
you see him yourself? Are you sure that it}my countryman, and since you have taken me 
was not the Aga-Baba ?” into your service I have been secured alike 

“The Tchelebis knows best what business|from want and from persecution: but you 
the chief negro of the Pasha’s harem may have have beeome yourself a mark for extortion, or 
to diseuss with him;” said Stancho, drily;,)it may be violence. Confide then in me: let 
“but the worthy functionary of this morning Ime follow your fortunes; and there is no risk 
was none other than the Sword-bearer. The|I will not run for you; the rope is already 
Aga-Baba may perhaps follow.” about my neck, and it can but be tightened an 

“Silence, fool!’ thundered out the young |hour or two sooner ar later.” 
man; “have you no wit save that which ex-| “ Are you true or a traitor, Constantine ?” 
ists in decpening difficulty? Speak out—what asked Maniolopolo in very excusable doubt. 
have you to say ?” The man replied by flinging himself upon 

“The Tchelebis reminds me ;” said the un-/Ins knees. pressing his two forefingers and his 
abashed Stancho ; “of the faney of one of our thumb closely together, and making the sign 
old authors in the good days when Greece was of the cross seven times with extraordinary 
a great republic, and all her sons were heroes: rapidity : as he called upon the name of the 
if I remember rightly, it was that of a man Panagia and half the saints in the calendar to 
who heated and cooled his pillauf with the testify to his truth. 
same breath ; and by St. Nicholas! the Tehe-| ‘‘Staucho,” said his master after the hesi- 
lebis first tells me to be silent, and then to tation of a few moments ; ‘1 will trust you, 
speak; and doubtlessly expects to be obeyed |for I have no alternative. If I can escape this 











in both cases.” day from the tyranny of these raseally Turks 
“Do not urge me further a said Maniolo- (who will all be d—d in the next world, which 
polo; ‘‘ What did you hear ?” is some consolation !) I shall be beyond the 


“That the Pasha desired to know the name |city walls early to-morrow morning, and may 
and nation of every stranger in the city, and|laugh at their beards. And now, my good 
that he had learnt the abode of one in this;Stancho, what do you advise for to-day ?” 
fendak, about whom he was most solicitous—| “That you follow me to the terrace,” re 
and, in short, sir,” added the man, suddenly plicd the quick-witted Greek; “and remain 
dropping his flippant tone. and exhibiting some there for a few moraents until I prepare the: 
feeling ; “* you have been kind and generous to family of Aneste, whose court it overlooks, to 
me sinee I entered your service, and even at, conceal you until the dusk. They are needy 
some personal risk I have dcemed it my duty and avaricious ; old Dorcas, the mother, would 
to apprise you that you are in danger, itera you the few teeth which still remain in- 
in your purse or person—and, for you know lier head for a handful of paras ; and her hus- 
best where you have spent the many hours band Alexis has been beaten and kicked until 
during which I have neither seen nor heard of he has learnt to believe that he came into the” 
you—perliaps, in both.” pah for no other purpose. The Virgin help 

“You are an honest fellow after all, Stan- them ! they have another misfortune to con- 
cho,” said his master warmly ; “ but your zeal tend with in the shape of a pretty daughter, 
has outrun your reason: my personal safety| who entertains all the idle papas* of the par 
cannot be endangered, for I have done no-)Tish with sweet words and winning smiles: 
thing ae and the papas. while they look at her, drink 

Maniolopolo paused suddenly, for his con-|the old man’s raké, and eat the old woman’s 
science smote him; and he profited by his'kibaubs, which makes things worse ; therefore 
pause to spring from his cushions, and prepare |! can answer for it that the prospect of gaining 
himself for the business of the day. a few piastres will at once induce them to con- 

‘“'Tehelebis ; said the domestic gravely ;|ceal you until you think fit to leave the city.. 
“as you seem to persist in your purpose of; The little Estafania will prepare your food 
leaving the house, I must speak, and you will|with her own hands; and I will take care to 
then act as you deem best. I have reason to’ procure for you any disguise that you may, 
know that you are a marked person,.and I think it proper and expedient to adopt.” 


forewarn you that some evil will happen if} -~—————-+ Greek priests. 
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“Tell me, Constantine.” said Maniolopolo, 
fixing his keen eye steadily on his attendant : 
“how felt yon when you were spurned from| therefore, to explain to hun the whol 
the gate of the proud Pasha’s palace, and castjof the tudy Cnuruofil’s e cape 


forth like an infeeted animal ?” 


© Do you ask how I felt ?? demanded Stancho, the whale party, so seon as he hw? nes 
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ment, more securely than by any sentiment of 
& less revolting miture. He did ot heutete, 
pomeet 
und When to 
man Jef tain, it was to provide digsn for 
real 


in reply, as he ground his teeth, aud insünc-!a temporury asylum for lis master im the 


tively raised his clenched hand to his breast, and 
grappled idly ror a second tor the dagger, which 
had it not been forbidden to a ratah, he would 
have worn there: * Was I not n Greck? and 
had | not been insulted, stricken, and reviled ? 
I swore an oath “he paused a moment, 
while a fierce expression of vindietiveness 
swept like a storm-cloud aeross his features : 





house of Alexis Aneste. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


Wes he was left to himnselt. Mamolopalo 
did not suffer his thoughts to stray mito the 


“a deep and wordless oath, that should the future: the hurried ret orpect: by whieh he 
hour ever come when the haughty despot might had imparted ta Coustantine the imerdents of 
be smitten by my hand, [ would drive the his past life. had brought betore Pim. m ali therr 
dagger hhome—home—until its poisoned blade first treshness and beanty. every little detail 


had drained his heart !”’ 

“There are wounds deeper than any that a 
dagger cean inflict, my good Staneho 7 smd 
Maniolopolo, as he grasped the arın of his ex- 
cited attendant: “ would’st thou assist in 
smiting the soul of the Satrap, when his per- 
son is beyond thy reach ?” 

*“Steadily—nnshrinkingly—to have a full 
and sharp revenge I would peri! alike soul 
and body.” 

“Then from this hour we are brothers: 
said Maniolopolo: ‘‘ and now listen, and that 
attentively: for on the next four-and-twenty 
hours depend our fate ”’ 

The attendant seated himself on a low stool 
near the divan: and with his gaze rivetted 


;eounected with his carly love which bid ren- 
dered it the elinrin and solace of bie existence 
He retalled every serene anud which he and 
Ins beloved Carnufil liad wardered together 
—the river-bank, green with sort crisp herb- 
age, and sprinkled with flowers—tlte forest 
path overhung with a dense folvage thët cast 
the suushine aside, or made it tall thekermg 
through the leaves, painting gelden ur Lesqiies 
upon the e¢arth—the reeky height where, be- 
neath n canopy of jagged stene with a lorrent 
rushing anıl borlmg not a hnndred pefe trom 
them. and talling hke thunder pato te val ey, 
ithey had sat together, wih a peace ef heart 
and a blessedness of spinit forming  hewatifal 
coutrast frem the wild and savave ®eew around 


them. He remembered, too, how they hud 
been parted- and the months of avgieeh and 
despair that had ensued. until the leteer ef huis 


on his master, and a bitter smile upon his lips. 
drank in the whole history of Mamolopolo`s 
love, despair, and renewed hope. The tale 
was a long one, but it was told with the vol-|stster had once more awakened o bright hope 
uble eloquence of a Greck lover. and it seemed); within him, and sent him lorh a wanderer 
to the delighted Staneho to have scarcely oceu-| again over the earth. 
pied an hour. And the pilgrim had reached his Mécca— 
& And you have really trod the harem floor, the worshipper had knelt betore the straw of 
and looked upon the pride of the despot’s| lis fowlest taith—and his heart beat legh as 
heart—the hidden pearl of his casket! May’ he felt the exciting consciousness ot hin me- 
St. Constantine watch over your death-bed ' tem poy chan. 
Oh, that it were my happy fate to tell him] Buthis swter? Here all wasiny*ry—Sho 
this—to wateh the flushing of ins brow, the) might have tled with them | her beller temper 
grinding of his teeth, the trembling of his tints would have rustuined the drooping spirits of 
—to catch the gasping curse thut would fall the more timid Circassian. but rhe hef ralk- 
back upon his heart for want of breath to ut-jel of wn eternal separation, and hèn tihein 
ter it—to yell into his cars that he had heen bitin forget her, or remember her only with 
duped and fooled by a Greek—a rainh—atd , cheerfilims, as one over Where Male hin ewn 
an infidel! But [ sfay your utterance, Tehele-; could no lengpr exercise an intl wee 
bis; my joy has madened me—and now what) Manmelépelo was stil! mung en Ib mys- 
remains to be done 7’ iterlous renunciation of hia Dy meeting 
The emotion of Constantine wan too great to relative, his once fondly athectiet eeu, when 
be feigned: and Mamolopolo, Greek theugh) Cowateytine stele into the reer) altel ese Nem 
he was, and consequently prepared for guile| follow siletitly and immediately th thf Tice, 


‘and Jnlaschood in his countryman, at onee per- as he had heard the vice of the Seietar Aga 


ceived thal hie might safely confide in the lnt-lin the court-yard of the ‘#n ate ba’ gem a 
ter hate which Stancho nursed against the! couple of the Patha's guard ling in the 
Pasha. and which would be satisfied by the street, like men waiting fier a surme 

injury of which he would become an instru-| The young man necded ho second Warhing— 
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the detention, even of an hour, let it terminate 
as it might, would be ruinous to him at the 
present juncture; and he had, during the ab- 
sence of Stancho, secured all his most valu- 
able property upon his person. That active 
emissary had also profited by the past hour to 
warm fhe hearts of old Dorcas and her spirit- 
bowed helpmate, by the most ready and effi- 
cient means, towards his master: and conse- 
quently on their arrival on the terrace beneath 
which stood the hovel of the sordid couple, 
they found that every facility had been afford- 
ed for their descent. 

Having seen his employer safely on his legs, 
and drawn up and replaced the shaw] of his ture 
ban which had assisted in his escape, Stancho 
left the terrace: and on his return to the cham- 
ber of Maniolopolo, found that he had only 
preceded by five minutes the Selictar-Aga of the 
Pasha, who entered and inquired with great 
courtesy after the health and well-being of his 
master. The wily attendant replied with a 
politeness even more exaggerated than that of 
the Satrap’s functionary : and in reply to the 
next question of his visiter, answered readily 
that the Effendi was at the hammam,* where 
he had just left him to seek for a bottle of 
essence which he had forgotten. 

“ I was told,” said the Selictar-Aga, with 
considerable emphasis, “‘ that he yet slept.” 

“It must have been that lying Israel the 
Tehibout,t who keeps the door, that so misled 
your highness:” replied Stancho, calmly ; 
“the dog is for ever blunderingin the simplest 
matters, @nd overturning the pillauf of his 
neighbors.” And as he spoke, he busied him- 
self in preparing a chibouque for his unwel- 
come guest, who took possession of the divan 
with a gravity which showed that he had no 
intention of immediately vacating his position. 

Coffee followed the pipe, which was pre- 
pared at a mangal just without the door of the 
chamber ; and as the fumes of the tobacco 
eurled from the nostrils of the doughty Sword- 
bearer, he saw fit to pit his talents at diplo- 


macy against those of the quick-witted and 


wily Greek. It was the combat of the fox and 
the buffalo. 

“I have forgotten the name of your mas- 
ter ;” he said with affected unconcern; “nor 
am I quite certain that I remember whence 
he comes,” 

“Your highness may well suffer the first to 
escape you :” smiled Stancho, as he stood with 
his arms folded upon his breast, in obsequious 
attendance upon the man of office; ‘for it 
has so strange and unnatural a sound that IJ at 
once abandoned all hope of z G 

“ But you are yourself a Greek—your tongue 
betrays you :” interrupted the Selictar-Aga, 
with what he considered to be a consummate 
stroke of policy. 
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“ May the ears of my lord never fail him ;” 
replied the imperturbable Stancho; devoutly 
wishing them nailed fast to the wall, beside 
those of one of his ancient employers, a cer- 
tain Greek baker who was affixed to his own 
door for supplying bread in more minute quanti- 
ties to his customers than was desirable; “ but 
I cannot speak any Frank dialect.”’ 

“ And is the stranger whom you serve really 
a Frank ;” demanded the envoy. 

“¢ As truly as that your slave is a Christian ;” 
replied Stancho, who had some private doubts 
of the fact when he remembered that he had 
twice worn the turban; and had made a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, with the produce of which 
pious journey he had fled to this distant pro- 
vinee, and lived comfortably among his coun- 
trymen until he had lavished his ill-gotten 
gains; “as truly as that your slave is a 
Christian.” 

“ La illaha illallah—there is but one Allah ! 
and you are an Infidel, and less than a dog 


before the eyes of the blessed Prophet ;” said ; 


the Sword-bearer, as he gravely smoothed down 


his beard, and the Greek bowed meekly be- | 


neath the taunt; “F had heard that the travel- 
ler was your countryman.” 

Stancho replied by a second negative. 

“T am weary of the quiet of this tranquil 
city’ pursued the Selictar-Aga condescend- 
ingly; “and I love to taik with strangers of 
the lands through which they have passed ; of 
the Rustems* of their own counitrics , and of 
the wonders that they have seen. When will 
the Effendi your master return from the ham- 
maim? I would converse with him.” 

“He bade me hasten with the essence ;” 
replied Stancho: “and prepare his horse for 
two hours hence. These Franks, your high- 
ness, ever ride like Tartars when they return 
from the bath, instead.of quietly smoking or 
sleeping like good Moslems.” 

“ Mashallah ! they do well: said the 
Sword-bearer sententiously ; “ they ean smoke 
and sleep on their divans in their own coun- 





— 


tries, where men run about at mid-day with — 


paper-lanterns, or grope their way in partial 
darkness. Shekiur Allah—to His name be 
all praise ! they come here to see the sun, and 
they do well to take their fill of it while they 
can—lI have said it.” 


“ Janum sinindir—my soul is your’s :” said , 


the Greek, in affected admiration of the erudi- 
tion of his companion; “What are they but 


dogs. and the fathers of dogs—And what wills ' 


my lord that I should say to the Effendi ?” 
The Selictar-Aga hesitated for a moment, 
and then exclaimed; “ Wallah billah—by the 
Prophet! I must know this Frank: he 38 
sarely a hakeem,t and I would ask his coun | 
scl; but enough for to-day. Tell him that I 
will dip my fingers into his pillauf to-morrow 
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at the evening meal : to-day I have other pro- 
jects: but let him await my coming, as I have 
said, for I shall be here without fail ; and per- 
chance I may turn upon him the light of the 
Pasha’s countenance.” , 

“ Allah esmarladek ;” murmured the Greek 
submissively: “he will surely be on the 
threshold at the appointed hour.” 

“Tt will be well for both of you that it 
should be so,” said the Selictar-Aga, as he 
descended from the sofa, and thrust his feet 
into his slippers to depart; and there was 
something sinister in his manner of uttering 
the remark which would have satisfied Stan- 
cho, had he ever entertaincd a doubt of the 
fact, thet the intentions of the Sword-bearer 
and his master were anything but friendly to 
Maniolopolo. 

* The sapient Turk is as slow-witted as a 
tortoise.” he muttered to himself as the portly 
funetionary slowly descended the stair, and 
mounted his over-fed horse, which was held 
by a couple of fine-looking serudjes*¥ in the 
eourt of the fendik: “we shall be galloping 
over sand before he descends to the city! 
Saint Nicholas, what a race to govern a land 
like this, and to bow the neck of the Christian 
—but the day will come—the day will come 

Y and with this vague, though apparently 
consolatory ejaculation. he bowed low as the 
grave Osmanli rode slowly away without 
deigning to acknowledge his salutation. 





CHAPTER LXXI. 


“Kara!” shouted the Aga Baba of Saifula 
Pasha to one of the negro guard of the harem, 
about an hour before dawn the following 
morning, as they both Jay upon their cushions 
in an ante-room off the great gallery, with 


their unsheathed seymitars beside them: “ Ka- | 


ra—ne var—what is that ?—I heard a noise " 

“The wind in the ecdar-trees outside the 
casement: perhaps; or that accursed cat that 
spoiled Greek woman chooses to fondle, be- 
cause she knows that I loathe the beast,” was 
the sulky answer: ‘“ Aye. I knew it,” he con- 
tinued, as a second rustling in the gallery 
caused the Aga Baba to raise himself on lus 
elbow to listen; “there it goes over the ba- 
lustrade of the gallery, leaping into the moon- 
light; ANah bela versin—may muixfortune 
overtake it! To be awakened froin a dream 
of home and liberty by an accursed cat— 
Aman, ’tis too much!” And with a deep 
sigh, the negro turned his face from the door, 
and prepared to sleep again; an exainple 
which his superior, after listening for another 
moment and suffering no further interruption, 
very judiciously followed. 


* Grooms. 
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The momentary disturbance had, however, 
acted so powerfully on the nerves of the zeal- 


ous Aga Baba, that he slept only to dream 


that all the women of the harem wero esenp- 
ing over the gallenes, and daneing sarabands 
in the moonlight, where a hundred profano 
eyes were looking on them ; and when at last 
his master’s fair and favorite wile appeared 
before him, led into the very eirelo of the mazy 
figure by the stately Greek slave. the dreamer 
awoke with a groan that in an mstant startled 
him into a perfect consciousness of the cause 
of this terrific vision; and dreading lest 1% 
might not indeed have been the cat which 
roused him from his first slumber, he deter- 
mined to satisfy himself that all was quiet in 
the harem; and accordingly he made the tour 
of the apartments, tried the doors, and startled 
more than one of the fair inmates, who were 
not slow in applying to him sundry epithets 
by no means flattering to his personal vanity. 

Reassured by the result of his survey, the 
Aga Baba onee more resigned hinself fo sleep ; 
but he might more safely have trusted to Ins 
first suspicion, for the favorite cat of Katinka 
had slumbered peacefully on a cushion 
throughout the wholo night; and neverthe- 
less the sounds upon the gallery had been no 
illusion of a half-awakened faney. 

When the ladies of the harem camo forth 
one by one from their chambers, each asked 
the other to account for the non-appearance of 
the beautiful Circassian and her friend; and 
a long hour went by belore the small hand of 
Katinka was seen drawing aside tho sereen 
that veiled the apartment which she shared 
with Carimfil. Jests and questions welcomed 
her, but she did not return the pleagantries of 
her companions as sho Was accustomed to do; 
and pressing her finger on her hp, she besought 
quiet for her friend, who Was indixposed and 
required rest. 

On an instant all was anxiety and solicitude, 
a thousand maladies were cnumerated, and as 
many remedies suggested , but Katinka put all 
protlers of service steadily aside, and oniy en- 
joining quict, returned, a» slie affirmed, to 
wateh bemde tho invalid. 

The day Wore on: tho shadows grew shorter 
and shorter—it Was noon: again they fell 
upon the earth, and stretched slowly to greater 
length, like the linbs of a sluinbersiy gant. 
The fair inmates ot the harem hed lelt tho 
bath; and had slept through the hot hours 
upon their flower-sprinkled cushienm® aml were 
wandering through the palace-pardym» it was 
vorging towards sunset and still tho Greek 
girl remained tn tho clesed apartment, Wheneo 
no sound waned wave that of ler light foot as 
she oceasinally moved aero the {heer 

Twice the Aga Haha beat ugen the door, 


and deelared hin iitehti@n to enter) bul each 
time hewas deterred by a prelenged © Heu-e-h 1” 
trom the subdued voice of Katinka He grow 
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restless and unquiet, and walked through the | and on thee, his hand-maiden ” exclaimed 
harem, murmuring a few words to himself in, the Aga Baba, undaunted by this display of 
a low tone, of which “ hakeem” and “ Pasha” | feminine energy ; +‘ listen to me, woman ! do 
were alone audible. Occasionally he bent his, you know the priee of this night’s work !”? and 
car, and listened, as he stopped before the cm- he drew closer to her, and hissed out in a 
broidered sereen which veiled the door of the| voice that was unearthly in its shrillness, 
apartment : but all was still; and at length | “ean you estimate the penalty of your treach- 
his restlessness grew into suspicion, and with- |ery. I was her guardian, and my arm and ` 
out auy preliminary warning, he softly drew | my weapon were vowed to her security—you 
back one of the battants, and entered. were her companion, you were beside her 
On a pile of satin cushions, immediately be- | sleeping and waking—our peril is equal—our 
neath one of the windows, lay a lovely form, | peril is equal—one of us two must die.” 
but the face was hidden from the officious in-| ‘ Malumumdr—I know it,” was the calm 
truder by a profusion of long glossy hair, and | and unshrinking answer; ‘“‘and I can tell thee 
by an arm of dazzling whiteness which was|even more than this; the contest may seem to 
thrown across the face. The couch of the| be an unequal one—a woman is pitted against 
Greek girl had not been occupied, for the sil-|an Aga Baba—and yet’’—and she laughed a 
ver-fringed sheet was smoothly laid back as it | low and bitter laugh ; ‘‘ the case is not so des- 
had been left by the attendant slaves on the|perate, when ihe woman is young, beautiful, 
preceding evening; and when the Aga Baba |and a Greek. This neck,” and as she spoke, 
looked round to inquire from the fair Katinka |she grasped it with her slender fingers, “ was 
the cause of this unnecessary vigil, he found | never meant for the bowstring.” 
that. save the sleeping beauty on the cushions,| “ Bakalum—we shall see!” growled the 
he was alone. In an instant the truth flashed | enraged negro. 
upon him. He had been duped! Mischief | “And we waste time,” added the fearless 
had been at work in the harem, and his vigi- | Katinka; ‘‘the Pasha is judge between us; I 
lance had slumbered ! He sprang towards the | have no words to lavish on a slave like thee.” 
low couch: he grasped the rounded arm: he| And the astonished functionary found himself 
gazed into the eyes that met his with an ex-;urged to the very measure with which he 
pression half mockery and half apprehension ;| hoped to have brought the trembling Greek 
and his breath failed and his knees smote to- | girl quailing at his feet. 
gether as he beheld—Katinka ! “‘ Allah kerim,” he muttered as he turned 
* And ihe lady Carimfil—the sosun of the | away trembling with dissembled rage; “this 
Pasha—the wife of his highness’’—he gasped | tigress must be crushed, or I am a lost man !” 
out ; where is she ?” But it was far more easy for the spirit-strick- 
“ Ne bilirim—what do I know ?”’ asked the|en Aga Baba to quit the presence of the Me- 
wily Greek in reply: “I have slept; and [|dusa-like beauty, than to present himself in 
dreained that she had escaped—and—” that of the Pasha. What account could he 
“ Wallah billah—by the Prophet! I believe | give of his own blindness? As he asked 
that you are laughing at my beard :” muttered | himself the question, he remembered the epi- 
the negro from between his clenched teeth:|sode of the sleepy negro, who had amused 
“but have a care, proud slave, have a care—|him with the conceit of the cat leaping into 
there are deep waves, strong cords, and sharp|the moonlight; and being bewildered as to 
blades within reach of a ready arm. Beware, | the next step which it was necessary for him 
lest to take in order to secure his own safety, he 
“ Slave in your teeth, vile tool of a dis-|determined to calm his brain, and: to collect 
honored master !”? exclaimed the Greek girl, | his ideas by applying the bastinado to the une 
springing to her feet, and extending her} lueky subordinate, whose indolence had cone 
clenched hand in haughty menace, her long | duced in so eminent a degree to the catastro- 
hair streaming over her shoulders and falling | phe of the night. 
far below her waist, and her slight frame| * Ana sena, sena babe—I will destroy his 
trembling with passion : ‘Slave in your teeth, | father and mother,” he muttered, as he ground 
foul misereant! who pressed the pillow of self- his teeth until his jaws ached with the vio- 
ish indulgence when you should have looked | lence of their contact ; “‘ when the bow-string 
to the interests of your too indulgent master ! | coines to my neck, if come it must, I shall at 
Where were you, and your still more abject least know that he has not quite escaped— 
followers, when the giaour stole upon the hut that woman—that devil—why did I shrink 
privacy of the harem, and wiled the dove from | before her gaze when it will soon be turned on 
her nest! Where were you when the eagle me in supplication? Why did | quail beneath 
swooped, that you heard not his scream, that her voice, which will so soon expire in & 
you inarked not the shadow of his wings?,;smothered shriek? Inshallah! I felt as 
Off, to your injured lord, and tell him how though I withered beneath the influence of — 
doughitily you have done your duty.” the Evil Eye.” l 
“Lahnet be Sheitan—curse on the devil,| A few more moments elapsed, and then & 
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stifled groan was heard, and a wailing cry ; 
a few heavy blows, a fall, and the dragging 
of painful footsteps, which seemed as though 
the ageny of a lifetime pressed them into 
the earth. 

The Aga Baba was soothed for the moment 
by this seasonable exercise of his authority ; 
but only for a moment, for as the maimed 
negro crawled away, the recolleetion of his 
ill-starred position returned upon him with 
startling distinctness. and he felt as though 
his head was already rolling at the feet of the 
ineensed and injured Pasha. 

What was to be done? His errand, though 
death fraught, must be exeeuted at onee.— 
True, he was to contend only against a woman ; 
but he eould not eonecal trom himself that 
there was about her an energy which would 
struggle even to the death, and that she was 
conscious of her advantage. 

The brute foree was on his side; but the 
subtlety of spirit, the power of thought, the 
majesty of mind were all in arms for her. The 
peace-loving and luxurious Pasha, who had 
been aecustomed to her presence, and by no 
means insensible to her exeelling beauty, be- 
reft as he was of his fair wife, and threatened 
by an isolation of heart from which he would 
naturally shrink with a very pardonable scl- 
fishness in the first moment of his bereave- 
ment, would probably yield to the spell of her 
impassioned eloquence—and where would he 
then seek the victim ? 

The head of the Aga Baba sank upon his 
breast, and his heart heaved. Ie could not 
put the answer prompted by his own reason 
into words. 

With these reflections was he accompanied 
through the gallery of the harem, to the Sc- 


lemlick; and no brigliter hope had snggested | 


itself even when he stood before the veiled 
door of the Satrap’s private apartment. How 
he wished at that moment that he had been a 
less privileged intruder, that thns a few more 
instants of delay miglit have been his, while 
the ceremonies of his introduction to the pres- 
enee of the Pasha were performed ; but, alas! 
the wish was idle; and with the eye of every 
loiterer in the ante-room upon him he was 
compelled at once to lift the sereen, to pass 
the portal and to stand before his master. 





CHAPTER LXXII. 


“How now, Asref,” said the Pasha. as the 
trembling Aga Baba bowed down before him ? 
ne istersiniz—what brings you here ?—Nay, 
by my father’s beard ' you tremble—you avoid 
my eye—speak, wretch—what of my wile ? 
What of inv harem ?” 

In the energy of the moment, the Satrap 
had risen from the sofa ; and as he uttered 
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| the last eager question. he stood within a few 
paces of the shrinking slave! 

“May he live to see the beard of his grand- 
son white with years |” gasped out the Aga 
Baba; “a wolf has stolen iuto the fold. or a 
lamb has strayed; is not the world free for 
my lord, the Pasha? Are not all the Leauties 
of the earth at his disposal ? Can he not—” 

* Enough of this,” said the Satrap, with a 
frightful calmness whieh was more appalling 
than the fiercest burst of passion; ‘say your 
errand without metaphor or preface: words 
are idle; and ] am in no humor to be fooled. 

The negro sank upon his knees; ‘ Aman, 
amin—merey, merey—the lady Cariniil has 
fled—" 

Words have no power to paint the transport 
of the Pasha; the strength of half a dozen 
men seemed to have passed into his arm; he 
lifted the unresisting negro from the tloor, and 
then hurled him baek with a fury that threat- 
ened the dislocation of every trembling liinb ; 
he spurned lum as he grovelled in the dust; 
and his fingers elutehed the haft of his hand- 
jar, as though his vengeance almost overeamo 
his prudence, and that he thirsted to destroy 
him with the remainder of his seeret ste] un- 
said. But the first moment of phrenzied an- 
guish over, he mastered the overwhelming 
passion—he was sure of his victim; und he 
had yet much to learo. <A flood of mingled 
memories pressed upon his brain: and when 
he again spoke. his voice was hollow and 
husky, like that of one whose lips have long 
been sealed. 

The tale was soon toll: nor did the Sa- 
trap interrupt it by n word or gesture, until 
the wily Ashref, in order to divert his yven- 
geance into another channel, expatiated on tho 
treachery of Katinka, who had not only favor- 
ed the flight of the lost beanty. but cunningly 
concealed it unt) pursint was hopeless. 

©“ And she kunewit! The false Greek knew 
that she was to fly trem me!” he then burst 
forth: © May all hier dastard nation be with- 
ered tor her sake! Was it for this that | suf- 
fered her dark shadow to rest beside the hght 
of ny eyes® and her cumming words to conjure 
we into temporary forgetfulness of iny own 
soul—But it is not yet too late for venyeanee ! 
Follow me. false slave! You shall not die 
alone if Saitula Pasha lives to cross once more 
the threshold of his harem.” 

As he spoke, the Satrap strode hanehtily 
through the chamber. nnd passed out without 
casting a backward glunce upon the tainting 
wreteh who passively failowed with death al- 
ready ip his Leart 

When the Sntrap reached the great hall 
whence the apartments of the w®men opened 
reht and left, he found it deserted, The af- 
frighted slaves, anxious to escape the tirst ont. 
break of his vengeance, had hastily concealed 
themselves on bis approach, but when he 
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stood upon the threshold of the chamber, where Greek girl ; “his breath pollutes the chamber. 
he had last beheld his lost Carimfil, he met;and his vile soul cumbers the earth.” Ané 
the proud and unshrinking eye of the Greek| without waiting the acquiescence of the Sa 


girl who was standing in the eentre of the 


floor. 
A bitler and threatful malediction rose to 
the lips of the Pasha; but the calm, assured, 





trap, she elapped her hands, and two negroe 
instantly obeyed the summons. 

A few brief words from the Pasha, who was 
startled into instant compliance with the un 







and thrilling gaze of those deep wild eyes ar-j yielding will of the maiden; and whose weak 
rested it in the utterance; and he had ad-| nature was overwhelmed by the luva-flood of 
vanced a pace or two into the room in silence, | passion that poured from her quivering lips 
when the low sweet voice of the maiden broke, decided the fate of the wretched Aga Bab 
the spell. who was borne from the apartment shriekin 
‘- Saifula Pasha, the lord of a powerful pro-|out his despair with all the shrill terror of : 
vinee.-is come to seek from the captured Ka-| woman. 
tinka tidings of his wife,” she said, in as un-| As the screen fell behind the executione 
disturbed a tone as though she knew not that)and their victim, Katinka flang herself wild} 
the soul of her listener shook with anguish,|upon her knees before the Pasha; every trae 
and that his heart bled froin a fresh and gaping|of haughtiness had vanished from her brow— 
wound; “Let him rather ask the pampered|her eyes had lost their light, and tremble 
slave who crouches close behind him, and}through a sea of tears; her head was bowe 
to whom he had confided the safety of | upon her heaving bosom, and she was all th, 
his harem, and his own honor! ‘The eye| woman. 
slumbered that should have watched—the| ‘‘ Look on me, my lord ;” she murmured, a, 
ear was scaled that should have listened—|she clasped the hem of his robe with her sma 
the hand was nerveless for whose clasp the|fair hands: ‘‘look on me, and listen to me, et 
naked seymitar had been prepared—and while you condemn me—I do not mean to death— 
that traitor lives, the name of Saifula Pasha care not, for it—I do not fear it—but to th 
will be a mark for scorn. What has the cow-'hopeless anguish of your displeasure. Am 
ard whispered to hismaster ? That the Greck;to blame that the lost one loved you not ?- 
girl, who was purchased by his gold, cher-|that she had poured the sherbet of affectic 
ished by his care, consoled in her bondage by! over the flowers of paradise before she entere — 
his gentleness, had leagued with a false and|/your harem? and that she nursed the memo), 
unloving wife to stab him as he slept—Nay,|of her first love until it grew into dishonor !- 
speak not, wreteh !’ she exclaimed haughtily, | am I[ to blame :” she continued, in a yet faint 
as the Aga Baba was about to make another! murmur, as the Pasha was about to interru 
desperate effort at self-preservation, while the her: “am I to blame that my heart clu 
Pasha remained thralled and overawed by an where her’s had failed to find a resting place 
energy such as he had never before beheld: that, yielding to a passion [I had no longer ti 
“ speak not, lest thy false tongue be torn from! power to control, J entered madly into a pl 
between thy lying lips, and flung to the dogs which was to ensure the absence of her w, 
who would turn away revolted by such foul hid from me the sun of my existence? I a 
garbage’’—and then, as though the interruption done—sen ektiar der—you are the master: 
had failed to break the chain of her ideas, she ask for no mercy save that which your ler 
continued—*‘ But did the dastard murmur to, may offer, by paying baek the tenderness "— 
his lord that the exiled maiden who had eaten, mine.”’ i 
of his bread, and rested beneath his roof, | The astonished Pasha hesitated for a n 
spurned at the cfforts that were made to lead | ment, during which he looked down upon t 
her also to abandon her princely master? Did fair young ereature before him: she was ve 
he tell how she withstood the prayers and beautiful, and Carimfil was gone: she lov — 
tears of the fugitive, and how she mocked at him—for it never occurred to him to doubt t 
the assurance that she would be the victim of] fact: and there is a charm in novelty whi | 
another’s crime, and become the sacrifice of deeptns loveliness a hundred fold: but sang 
her own devotion? If he told this also, let Pasha was a rigid Moslem, and the maict 
him stand forth, and bear witness that his eye, was a Greek; and with a characteristic ste 
his ear, and his arm were employed in the dity, he replied to her passionate appeal by. 
service of his lord; but if he knew nothing|stammer-allusion to her apostacy. 
of the struggle between the lost one and her| The lip of the girl curled in scorn, but 01” 
early friend, then let him pay the price of his|for an instant; the stake on which she A 
supineness,” perilled her life was not to be lightly lost; £t 
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« Mashallah !? murmured the bewildered 
Pasha, quivering with mingled rage, anguish, 
and admiration; “he is a false slave, and he 
shall die the death 2 

“ Away with him at once !”’ continued the 





rising from her knees, her dark eyes flash 
once more with the intense light that seen 
to burn into the soul, she exclaimed reproa | 
fully: “‘ And has Saifula Pasha yet to lei 
that all is easy to those who love? Shall 
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his faith be mine? his will bo my law? and: “T will hang the chains that have so long 


his greatness be my glory ?” 

“Tnshallah !” said the Satrap, overcome by 
the energetic eloquence of his companion; ‘I 
shall offer one soul to the Prophet—ono con- 
vert to the true faith. Beyaz, [ will forget 
the falsehood ot which I have been the victim 
—severim stni—I love you—but—you must 
cease to be a Ginour.” 

© Allah il Allah. Mahomet resowl Allah!” 
said Katinka in a firm voice, and without the 
hesitation of a second; ‘“‘when the Ima&um 
claims me, I am ready.” 

“St. Estafania be my witness ;” murmured 
the girl to hersclf, as the Pasha left the harem: 


pressed down my own spirit upon the soul of 
that coward-hearted despot, or the blood that 
was spilt at Scio shall be on my head! Love! 
‘tia a madman’s dream—but power, wealth, 
and a proud name are the triped on which 
true happiness is based—! have toiled for 1— 
humbled my haughty spirit to obtain it bent 
my neck to the oppressive yoke, and my lip to 
the ready lie—and these are my wayes—’ 
and she laughed bitterly as she flung back the 
lid of an mlad casket in which were eeptain- 
ed the costly jewels that the Cireasan had 
abandoned in her flight. ‘ These—~and the 
selfish passion of the Moslem.” 





THE END 




























PERFUMES THE BREATH, BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


AND 


ERADICATES ALL Uan, . sigs AND FRECKLES FROM THE FAC 


This is the only article ever yet discovered that wil 
create a Sweetand Perfumed Breath, and Beautify th 
Complexion, leaving the akin pure, soft, aud white. It 
a certain eure for all Diseases of the Skin, and is th 
best article extant for Shaving or Cleansing the Teett 
and has no equal fer the Toilet. Asa tooth wash, it give 
a pearly whiteness to the teeth, and a delicious Sragrant 
to the breath. 

This Balm is reeommended by the faculty of alma: 
every European city, and established under the patra 
age of almost every Physician in Londen and Paris, an 
\ thousands ef Individuals who make daily use of it in Ne 

USING THE York, Philadelphia, and Boston. It is 


x ANETES 
ES 
SALM OF THOUY R mA TTE S THE GREATEST LUXURY 


A lady or gentleman eould wish to have for the improvement of health, or for comfort and personal embe 
lishment, and its delicate, soothing sensation, and the delightful softness it impartsto the complexion. It 


REMEDIES EVERY DEFECT OF THE COMPLEXION, 


and establishes in its stead beauty and health, at the time when both, by the changes of age, or freaks < 
nature, or disease, have been obscured and undermined. 


PIIP L2ES, TAN, PRECCELCES, etoc. 


It efeetually enres pimples, blotches, ehilblains, and chapped hands, tan, sunburn, all kinds of cruption 
barbers’ itch, ulcers, wounds, cuts, burns, ring-worms, erysipelas, St. Anthony’s fire, salt rheum, seg 
head (tinia capitas), It is a sovereign remedy for canker in the mouth or elsewhere, sore or ulcerat 
throat, &e. Itis the 

BESE THING T EZZTANTRR EOR TTA BERTE RRES 


For cleansing the teeth, the GeNuINE Balm is far superior, and far more medieinal than any compon: 
yet known. It quickly renders them white as alabaster, prevents their decay, removes the tartar, and pr 
vents ulceration, as well as strengthens the gums. Itis also a 


SUPERIOR ARTICLE FOR SHAVING. 


For shaving, this Balm gives a rich, penetrating lather, and has no equal in rendering the beard so 
emolient, and “tender, so that, in removing it, it gives way at the slightest resistance to the razor, withe 
producing the least sensation, leaving a white, fresh, and delicate countenance, 


FOR THE NURSERY, Sc. 


For the Nursery, there is not an article more suitable fer suffering infants, to promote cleanliness a 
health, than the Balm of Thousand Flowers. It is far more preferable than any spirits, lotions, or Cast 
soap, and any other eosmetics. It will strengthen their limbs and refresh their constitutions, and p 
vent and eure all the eruptions so afflictive to them. The use of this article will prove, to the intunta* 
youth, a luxury, an antidote, and a cure of diseases; and they will inerease in energy, and be full of el 
ticity, health, and beauty, and be the mirror of admiration. ET CLEANSES THE MKAN, avd dro 
to the surface all impurities, and every species of pimples and blotches ; also, remores tan, sunburns, sallowné 
and freckies, imparting to the skin its original purity and freshness, rendering it clear, pure, and wh 

IY PROMOTES THE GROW TH AND INCREASE OF THE HAIR, causing it to eurl’ 
the most natural manner. Iteleans the head from dandruff, giving vigor, health, and life te the roots of the his 

In bathing, this sweet and fragrant Balm, of which the Gencine is manufactured by “ T. B. PETERS® 
& BROTITERS,” will be a delightful accompaniment. It promotes an admirable increase of strength it 
health. The water, either cold er warm, hard or soft, assumes a delicious feeling, becoming highly pe 
fumed, and as soft as oil. It will impart its healing properties to the whole body, and insures health, it 
& purifieation of all those blemishes and diseases of the skin which have hitherto resisted all medicines, 1 
baffled the skill of all physicians. The greasy and offensive effluvia will be removed from the bodyit 
system, and the skin will assume a virginal appearance, and be embulined with the sweetest fragranee. | 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS A BOTTLE; OR, THREE BOTTLES FOR ONE DOLLA 
—— - —— e —_ 


WOODLAND CREAM. 


A Pomade for Beautifying the Hair, Highly Perfumed, Superior to any French article imported, and f 
half the price. For dressing Ladics’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy appearance. It eat 
Gentlemen’s hair to curl in the most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always giving the hair | í 
appearance of being freshly shampooed. Price only fifty eents per pot. Address all orders to 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Proprieto, 


Of ‘‘The Balm of Thousand Flowers,” and ‘“ Woodland Cream, 
Wo. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelph: 


The “ Balm of Thousand Flowers,” price fifty cents a bottle, as well as the ‘ Woodland Cream,” 
best Pomade in the world for the Hair, price fifty cents per pot, are both for sale by all News Ag: 
and by all re«pectable Druggists all over the United States, Canadas, California, etc. 
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